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Digest  of  Public  Law  304 


EI'T’LOY’^'T  ACT  OF  1946,  Declares  a  national  policy  to 
fovster  empDoyment,  production,  and  purchasing  power,  etc. 
Declares  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
to  use  all  practical  means  to  provide  for  ’’maxinian  employ¬ 
ment."'  Provides  for  an  anmial  Economic  Report  from  the 
President  to  Congress,  for  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  for  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  to  assist  Congress  in 
studying  the  President’s  proposals  each  j-ear. 
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Index  Snmr.a'n-^  o.f  History  on  S.  380 


j  i  January  22,  1945 


f  Janiiary  29,  1945 


Febru.ary  15,  1^45 


I' Hay  14,  1945 

iJune  4,  1945 

June  11,  1945 
June  19,  1945 
^July  5,  1Q45 


3.  380  introduced  by  Senator  Htrrraj'’  and  Others,  and 
referred  to  the  Senate  Comnittee  on  Rankiny  and 
Currency.  Print  of  the  bill  as  introduced. 

Senator  Hurray  inserted  departr'ental  reports  (in¬ 
cluding  one  from  Agriculture)  in  Con^-ressional  Record. 

H.  R.  2202  introduced  by  Rep.  Patman,  and  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  Print  of  the  bill  as  introduced. 

( Companion  bill ) . 

Senator  liVagner  discussed  S.  380  and  inserted  the 
Budget  Bureau's  favorable  report. 

Remarks  of  Senator  V/agner  and  Rep.  Out  land  favoring 
S.  380  and  H.  R.  2202.  Also  Judge  Vinson’s  renort  on 
3.  380. 

Editorials  and  comments  by  Sen.  Tunne] 1  and  Rep.  Hook. 

Letter  inserted  in  Congressional  Record  by  Sen.  V.agner. 

Hep.  Outland  urged  consideration  of  pending  legisla¬ 
tion. 


July  12,  1945 
July  28,  1945 


Editorials  and  comments  of  Sen.  bagner  and  Rep. 
Outland . 

Amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Horse  and  Others  to 
S.  380.  Print  of  the  Arendmerts. 


July  30,  1945 
« August  1,  1945 
September  6,  1945 

Septem.ber  10,  1945 

September  14,  1945 


September  22,  1945 


Hearings:  Senate,  3.  380. 

Remarks  of  Hep.  ?'urdock,  favoring  ^ull-employment . 

Senator  3\T^d  urged  consideration  of  rending  legisla¬ 
tion.  Also  petition-.s  fa''''^ring  the  bill. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Senators  V.agner,  Thomas, 

Taft  and  Schwabe. 

Rep.  Outland  urged  co  nsideration  of  pending  legisla¬ 
tion.  * 

Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  reported  S. 
380  vdth  amenrjmert.  Senate  Report  583.  Print  of  the 
bill  as  reported. 
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September  24,  1945 


September  25,  1945 


September  26,  11^45 
September  2'^,  1,945 

September  28,  1945 

« 

y  October  1,  1945 

•  • 

October  10,  1945 
November  8,  1945 
December  5,  1945 

December  6,  1945 

December  13 ,  1945 
December  14,  1  ^45 
. Pecember  IS,  1Q45 


Senate  P.eport  583,  Pt.  2,  ?b‘.noritv  Vjews,  Amenriments 
proposed  by  Senators  Taft  and  Radcliffe.  Prjnts  of 
the  amendments. 


Hearings;  K,  R.  2202  (House) 

Senate  began  debate  on  S.  380.  Am.endmerts  proposed 
by  Senators  l-iabrigbt,  P-adcliffe  and  Hickenlooper . 
Prints  of  the  amendments, 

H.  R.  4131  introduced  by  Rep.  laFollette  and  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments.  Print  of  the  bill  as  introduced. 

( Similar  bi  11 ) . 

Rebate  on  S,  380  continued  in  vS^rate. 

Debate  on  S.  380  continued  in  Senate.  Remarks  of 
^ep.  Do’iglas.  Amendments  proposed  by  Sen.  Tydings. 
Prints  of  the  ar  enctnents . 

Senate  debate  on  S.  380  concluded.  Passed  Senate 
with  amendments . 

S.  380  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments.  Print  of  the  bill  as 
referred  to  the  Committee. 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Representatives  Outland  and 
Hook  on  full-emplojmient . 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Representatives  Gossett, 

Patman  and  Short  or  pending  legislation. 

House  Corjnittee  on  Expendi  tures  in  tie  Executive 
Departments  reported  3.  380  v.lth  arendrents.  House 
Report  1334 •  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

Louse  Resolution  449  reported  by  Riiles  Committee  for 
the  consideration  of  S.  380.  House  Report  1342. 

House  began  debate  on  S.  380. 

House  debate  concluded.  Passed  Hnu'^e  as  reported. 

Senate  Corferees  appointed.  Extension  of  remarks  of 
Reps,  Ke^auv^r,  T-^are,  and  Robirgson. 
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December  17,  1945 
February  5,  1946 
' February  6,  1946 

February  8,  1946 
February  20,  1946 


House  Conferees  appointed. 

House  received  Conference  Report.  House  Pept.  1520. 

House  agreed  to  Conference  Report.  Remarks  of  Rep. 
Powell. 

Senate  agreed  to  Conference  Report. 

Approved.  Public  Lav/  304. 
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7^  CONGRESS 
l8T  Session 


S.  380 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  22, 1945 

Mr.  Murray  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wagner,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah,  Mr.  O’Mahoney, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Tobey,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Langer)  introduced  the 
following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 


A  BILL 

To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing 
full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the 
concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa< 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 

3  Section  1.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  ‘‘FuU  Em- 

4  ployment  Act  of  1945”. 

5  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

6  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that — 

7  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  free 

8  competitive  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital  in 
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1  trade  and  commerce  and  in  the  development  of  the  natural 

* 

2  resources  of  the  United  States ; 

3  (b)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have 

4  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time 

5  employment,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 

6  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficieut  employment 

7  opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their 

8  schooling  and  who  do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  respon- 

9  sibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right ; 

10  (c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  in  sub- 

11  sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  and  in  order  to  (1) 

12  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation;  (2)  foster  and 

13  protect  the  American  home  and  the  American  family  a 

14  the  foundation  of  the  American  way  of  life;  (3)  raise  the 

15  standard  of  hving  of  the  American  people;  (4)  provide 

16  adequate  employment  opportunities  for  returning  veterans; 

17  (5)  contribute  to  the  full  utilization  of  our  national  re- 

18  sources;  (6)  develop  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several 

19  States  and  with  foreign  nations ;  (7)  preserve  and  strengthen 

20  competitive  private  enterprise,  particularly  small  business 

21  enterprise ;  ( 8 )  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  security ; 

22  and  (9)  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 

23  lasting  peace  among  nations,  it  is  essential  that  continuing 

24  full  employment  be  maintained  in  the  United  States; 

25  (d)  In  order  to  assist  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
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State  and  local  governments  in  achieving  continuing  full 
employment,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pursue  such  consistent  and  openly  arrived  at  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  and  programs  as  will  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  highest  feasible  levels  of  employment  opportunities 
through  private  and  other  non-Federal  investment  and 
expenditure ; 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment 
cannot  otherwise  he  acliieved,  it  is  the  further  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed 
to  assure  continuing  full  employment;  and 

(f)  Such  investment  and  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  national 
wealth  and  well-being,  and  to  stimulate  increased  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise. 

THE  NATIONAL  PEODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  the  National  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Employment  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  “National  Budget”),  which  shall  set  forth  in  sum¬ 
mary  and  detail,  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  or  such  longer 
period  as  the  President  may  deem  appropriate — 

( 1 )  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force,  including 

the  self-employed  in  industiy  and  agriculture ; 
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(2)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment 
and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  consumers,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
required  to  produce  such  volume  of  the  gross  national 
product,  at  the  expected  level  of  prices,  as  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for  such  labor 
force  (such  dollar  volume  being  hereinafter  refen’ed  to 
as  the  “full  employment  volume  of  production”)  ;  and 

(3)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective 
investment  and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises, 
consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government  (not  taking  into  account  any  increased  or 
decreased  investment  or  expenditure  which  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  programs  set  forth  in  such 
Budget ) . 

The  estimates  and  information  herein  called  for  shall  take  ac¬ 
count  of  such  foreign  investments  and  expenditure  for  exports 
and  imports  as  affect  the  volume  of  the  gross  national  product. 

(b)  The  extent,  if  any,  by  which  the  estimated  aggre¬ 
gate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  expenditm*e  for 
any  fiscal  year  or  other  period,  as  set  forth  in  the  National 
Budget  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  is  less  than  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  invest' 
ment  and  expenditure  required  to  assure  a  full  employment 
volume  of  production,  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in 
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1  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  shall  foi 

2  the  purposes  of  this  title  he  regarded  as  a  prospective  defi- 

3  ciency  in  the  National  Budget.  When  there  is  a  prospective 

4  deficiency  in  the  National  Budget  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other 

5  period,  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  Budget  a  general 

6  program  for  encouraging  such  increased  non-Pederal  invest- 
J  ment  and  expenditure,  particularly  investment  and  expendi- 

8  ture  which  will  promote  increased  employment  opportunities 

9  by  private  enterprise,  as  will  prevent  such  deficiency  to  the 

10  greatest  possible  extent.  The  President  shall  also  include  in 

11  such  Budget  such  recommendations  for  legislation  relating  to 

12  such  program  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  Such 

13  program  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  current 

14  and  projected  Federal  policies  and  activities  with  reference 

15  to  banking  and  currency,  monopoly  and  competition,  wages 

16  and  working  conditions,  foreign  trade  and  investment,  agri- 

17  culture,  taxation,  social  security,  the  development  of  natural 

18  resources,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  directly  or 

19  indirectly  affect  the  level  of  non-Federal  investment  and 

20  expenditure. 

21  (c)  To  the  extent,  if  any,  that  such  increased  non-Fed- 

22  eral  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  expected  to  result 

23  from  actions  taken  under  the  program  set  forth  in  accordance 

24  with  subsection  (h)  of  this  section  are  deemed  insufh- 

25  cient  to  provide  a  full  employment  volume  of  production, 
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the  President  shall  transmit  a  general  program  for  such 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
bring  the  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure 
by  private  business,  consumers,  State  and  local  governm^ent, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  up  to  the  level  required  to 
assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  production.  Such  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth 
and  well-being,  and  to  stimulate  additional  non-Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure.  Any  of  such  programs  calhng  for 
the  construction  of  public  works  by  the  Federal  Government 
shall  provide  for  the  performance  of  the  necessary  construc¬ 
tion  work  by  private  concerns  under  contracts  awarded  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws,  except  where  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  work  by  some  other  method  is  necessary  by 
reason  of  special  circumstances  or  is  authorized  by  other 
provisions  of  law. 

(d)  If  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective 
investment  and  expenditure  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other 
period,  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  section,  is  more  than  the 
estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure 
required  to  assure  a  full  emploj^ment  volume  of  production, 
as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in  accordance  with  para¬ 
graph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  set  forth 
in  such  Budget  a  general  program  for  preventing  inflationaiy 
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economic  dislocations,  or  diminishing  the  aggregate  volume 
of  investment  and  expenditure  to  the  level  required  to  assure 
a  full  employment  volume  of  production,  or  both. 

(e)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  include  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessaiy  to  assure  that  monopolistic  practices 
with  respect  to  prices,  production,  or  distribution,  or  other 

monopolistic  practices,  will  not  interfere  with  the  achievement 

» 

of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  ; 

(f)  The  National  Budget  shall  include  a  report  on  the 

distribution  of  the  national  income  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President  may  deem  ap¬ 
propriate,  together  with  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  upon 
the  distribution  of  the  national  income  of  the  programs  set 
forth  in  such  Budget.  -  j 

(g)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  transmit 
to  Congress  such  supplemental  or  revised  estimates,  infor¬ 
mation,  programs,  or  legislative  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  in  connection  with  tho 
National  Budget. 

PEErAEATION  OF  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Budget  shall  be  prepared  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  under  the  general  di¬ 
rection  and  supervision  of  the  President,  and  in  consultation 
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with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  establishments. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  establishments  such  preliminary  estimates  and 
other  information  as  will  enable  them  to  prepare  such  plans 
and  programs  as  may  be  needed  during  the  ensuing  or 
subsequent  fiscal  years  to  help  achieve  a  full  employment 
volume  of  production. 

(c)  The  President  may  establish  such  advisory  boards 
or  committees  composed  of  representatives  of  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  governments,  and  others, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and 
consulting  on  methods  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  N^ational  Budget,  to  be  composed  of  the  chair¬ 
men  and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  CuiTency,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor,  and  Finance,  and  seven  additional  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate ; 
and  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  House 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  Currency, 
Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means,  and  seven  additional  Members 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  The  party  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  reflect  the  relative 
membership  of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  study  of  the  National  Budget  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  to  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  its 
findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
National  Budget,  together  with  a  joint  resolution  set¬ 
ting  forth  for  the  ensuing,  fiscal  year  a  general  policy 
with  respect  to  such  National  Budget  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  the  several  committees  of  Congress  dealing  with 
legislation  relating  to  such  National  Budget. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  execute  the  functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection. 
Tlie  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub¬ 
committee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places 
and  times,  to  require  b}^  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers. 
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and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi¬ 
mony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  steno¬ 
graphic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sections 
102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Ee vised  Statutes  shall  apply  in 
case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any  sub- 
pena,  or  to  testify  when  summoned,  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistance  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  and  advisable,  hut  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 
exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  com¬ 
mittee  may  utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv¬ 
ices  as  it  deems  necessary  and  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  Information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  establishments. 

(f)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  paid 
one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

RATE  OF  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  review  quarterly 


li 


1  all  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of 

2  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the  current  and  anticipated 

3  level  of  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure  wan'ants 

4  any  change  in  the  volume  of  such  Federal  investment  and 

5  expenditure. 

6  (b)  Subject  to  such  principles  and  standards  as  may 

7  be  set  forth  in  applicable  appropriation  Acts  and  other 

8  statutes,  the  rate  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  may 

9  be  varied  to  whatever  extent  and  in  whatever  manner  the 

10  President  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 

11  assisting  in  assuring  continuing  full  employment,  with  due 

12  consideration  being  given  to  current  and  anticipated  varia- 

13  tions  in  savings  and  in  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 

14  business,  consiuners.  State  and  loeal  governments,  and  the 

15  Federal  Government. 

16  •  AID  TO  COMMITTEES 

17  Sec.  7.  The  heads  of  departments  and  estabhshments 

18  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  committee  of  either  House 

19  of  Congress,  furnish  such  committee  with  such  aid  and 

20  information  with  regard  to  the  National  Budget  as  it  may 

21  request. 

22  INTEEPKETATION 

23  Sec.  8.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed 
'24  as  calling  for  or  authorizing — 
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(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or  other  pro¬ 
ductive  facihties  by  the  Federal  Government; 

(b)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any  ty4)e 
whatsoever  in  determining  the  allocation  or  distribution 
of  manpower; . 

(c)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on 
appropriations ;  or 

(d)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for, 
any  program  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget,  unless  such 
program  shall  have  been  authorized  by  provisions  of  law 
other  than  this  Act. 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  MB  FIEMCE- 
Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section 


•79th-lst,  'Ee.lS 


digest  of  proceebibgs  of  congress  of  interest  to  the  department  of  agriculture 

■  •'  (Issued  January  30,  I945,  -  for  actions  of- Monday;  January  29,  1945) 


(For  staff  of  the  Department  only) 
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1  national  SERVICE.  Began  ate  on  H.  R.  1752.  the^y  hill  (pp.  5^0-7,590-607). 
This  hill  amends  the^elective  Training  anc^.^ervice  Act  as  follows:  Im- 
•  U0S6S  upon  registrants  hetw^n  16  and  45  a  liajidlity  to  perform  work  in^war 
production,  in  support  of  th^ational  healt^',  safety,  or  interest,  or  in  an 
''  -  agricultural  occupation  ®r  endS^r  essential  to  the  war  effort,  designate  y 
the  Director  of  War  Mohilization\nd  Recg^version  or  an  agency  named  hy  him. 

■  Prohibits  sudh  registrants  from  lel«an&^>hs  in  a  designated  activity  ^less 
ttelfioLl  board!  find  this  in  the^t  Interest  of  the  war  effort  Provides 
that  if  "freezing"  and  voluntary  re^rin^raent  do  'not  meet  the  needs  of  des  g 
fd  L4vl!C!!  ^fcal  beards  .ay  oX  re&trants  to  apoly  for  e^lo^en  in  a 
designated  activity,  with  a  readable  chJi^e  of  empleyers  for  whom  to  work.^ 
Makes  willful  violations  of  Wse  provisionsWhject  to 

■nrisonment  as  for  violations/hf  selective- ser-^e  orders,  hut  provides  mo  e 
liberal  defense  grounds.  ]^s  available  to  st^' registrant s  certain  reemploy 
ment  and  other  benefits. /timits  application  of  tby  legislation  to  ^ 

■  of  the  war  or  such  ear^r  time  -as  Congress  may  det^mine.  Does  not  affeot  -the 

Tydings  amendment  re^^^ding  farm  labor. 

2.  INVESTIGATIONS.  A^4ed  to  resolutions  providing  funds  foX^arious  committee  in¬ 
vestigations,  as,:'*followsr':  .  X, 

Civil  Serj^ce  Committee,  H.  Res.  110  Ip.  ^ 

Specialp^mmittee  on  Post-War  Economic  Policy 'and  Plannin, 


H.  Res.  Hi 


V 


Sell^’t  Smmittee  to  Investigate  Acts  of  Executive  Agencie^,  iy^Res.  113 

.pp.  57^5)  • 

^lect  Committee  on  Conservation  of 

572-3). 


Wildlife  Resources,  H.  Res.  ^^(pp* 
- 

Un-American  Activities,  H.  Res.  109  (pP*  573  ^) • 


ts 


Committee  on  Un-American  Aciivioxes,  i..  Pn^aram  in\' 

Select  Committee  to  sTudy  and  Investigate  Hati.nal  Befenee  Program  in  y 

Relation  to  Small  Business,  H.  Res.  112  (>p.  5i 


-2- 


^4,  COMMITTEIj  ASSIG-KMENTS.  Rep.  Pickett,  Tex. ,  resigned  as  a  memtier  of  the  Irri^a 
tion  and  Reclamation  Committee  (p*  572)?  ^  A 

Rep.  KcutflOBf  Minn.,  was  appointed' to"  the..  Joint  Committee  to  Investig^eV':j 
Napessential  Federal  Expenditures  (p-»  572).  / 


\^Reps.  LeEevre,  N-,  Y»,  and  Simpson,  Ill.,  were  appointed  to  the  Sps^alOGorh 


mitt^  on  Post-¥a~r^'Economic  Polic7  and  Planning  (p.  572). 


SENATE 


<  • 


4.  A.  A.  A.  AL^TMENTS.  Passed  as  reported  S.  33^,  which  authorize^the  cotton  or 
wheat  acrea^^  allotment  of  any  farm  to  he  protected,  even  thon^  .  such , crops  may 
not  have  heen'^^lanted  thereon  for  the  last  three  years,  if  tlcyi  normal  history  of, 
the  farm  has  he^n  upset  because  of  war-crop  production  or  h^ause  the  owner’ or' 
operator  has  hee^fVj^^^serving  in  the  armed  forces  (p.  552) 


5»  INVESTICAIIONS.  Agrhed.  to  resolutions  to  continue  varies  special  investigations! 
as  follows:  \ 

Special  Committee^n  Post-'W’ar’  Economic  Policy  a^fid  Planning,  .  S.  Res.  33  (p* 
5^2).  ■  •  \ 

Military  Affairs  Com^ttee,  to  investigate  y^r-mohili zation  problems  and 

•  .  •  .  . war- contracts  mattes,  S*  Res.  46  (p.. 

Irrigation,  and  Peclamat^n  Committee,  to/investigate  the  supply  and  distri 

.  ■  bution  of  hydroelectruc  power,  S.  Re^  31‘(p«  543)*  .  ;  J 

•  Judipiary  Committee ,.  to  investigate  issuance  of  Executive  orders  and  1 

departmental  r egule.t i o ns -  V S .  Res.yu6  .(p.  5^3  )< 

Special  Committee  to  Study  an\  Suryey  Problems  of  Small  Business,  ,S.  Res, 

p  .2g  Cpp...  5^3-9)- 


.  Special  Committee  to  Investigaty^he  National  Eefense  Program,  S.  Res.  55'  | 
(pp. .  549'*50,) 

■■  ■Special’  Committee  to  Investigate  t]i\  Conservation  bf  Wild  Animal  Life,  S.' 

•  Res.'  43  (p.-.  550). 

•Special  ..Committee  to  Inve^igate  Petro\e'um  Resources,  S.  Res.-  3^  (p.  55l)-» 
Special -'Commit tee  to  In'\j/stigat e  the  Pr^uctipn,  Transportation,  and  Mar 
keting  of'-'Wool,  S. 


6.  FARM  LABOR;  :SELBCTIVS  SER 
drafting  of  farm  labor 


:CE, 


539~4o) 


Sen.  Butler,  Nebr.\  inserted  letters  opposing  the  i 
7.  RIVERS-HARBORS  BILL.  /Massed  with  amendments  this  bill^'S.  35  (pp»  552-7)  • 


g.  ■■FJLL-I^L.0'5fMENT  BTJECET.  Sen.  Murray,  Mont.,  inserted  departmental  reports  ,j(  in¬ 
cluding  one  from  Agriculture)  on  the  proposed  full-employment  budget  (pp .5.5.7~9)» 


LATIN  AMERICA;  POST-WAR  PLANNING-.  Sen.  Chavez,  N,  Mex, ,  did c5^ s q d  t'he '^pc. s s ib i  1  i- 
ties  of  developing  relations  with  Latin  America  in  the  pest-wa\  world. ,'(pp. 56S-7T)» 


10*  STRATEG-IC  MATERIALS.  .  The  report  of  the- Army  and  Navy 'Munitions  Bbiard  on  stra- 
.tegdc- materials  was-®rdered  printed  as'-  5.-  Doc..,.  5.  .(p*  570).  • 


11.  AEJOTJRNED  until  Thurs.,  Feb.  1  (p.  571). 


BILLS  INTROFJGEP 


12.  IRAINAG-E.  S.  422,  by  Sen.  Eastland,- ■  Mass,,.- ,  to- pro' vide  ,f on  'improved  agricul 
•  land  utilization  by  assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  and  c'onsfruction  of  drai’ 
age  works  in  humid  areas.  To  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee* 
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\ 


Project 


Dooumeut  No. 


be- 

uver, 

oime- 

illa- 

low 


Cflpscent  City  Harbor, 
and  the  con- 
fuetioii  of  an  inner 
eakwaler. 

Cheico  River,  Oreg _ 

Coqoille  River,  Oreg.. 
Umptua  Harbor  and 
fer,  Oreg. 

T'mpqua  River,  Oreg.._ 
(Yaquiia  Bay  and  Har¬ 
bor,  wreg. 

Bepoe  :^y,  Oreg. . . 

Salmon  Kivor,  Oreg _ 

Bayocca^  Peninsula, 
Oreg. 

Willame^  River,  Oreg. 
Snake  iSver,  Oreg., 
Wash.,  and  Idaho. 
Columbia  1  River  at 
BonnevillV,  Oreg. 
Columbia  River  and 
tributariesVbove  Celi- 
lo  Falls  to  Rio  mouth 
of  Snake  Riicr,  Oreg., 
and  Wash 
Do 

Columbia  Riv^,  Oreg. 

and  Wash. 

Columbia  R: 
tween  V  ani 
Wash.,  and 
ville,  Oreg. 

Columbia  and 
mette  Rivers 
Vancouver,  W 
and  Portland, 

Do. 

Baker  Bay,  Columbia 
River,  Wash. 

AVillapa  River  and  Hi 
bor.  Wash. 

Grays  Harbor  and  Chi 
halls  River  to 
decu.  Wash. 

Quillayute  River,  Washj 
I’ort  Angeles  Harbor, 
Wash. 

Olympia  Harbor,  Wash, 
Tacoma  Harbor,  Wash.. 
Stillaguamish  River, 
Wash. 

Hake  Crockett,  Wash... 
Metlakatla  Harbor, 
Alaska. 

Craig  Harbor,  Alaska... 
Meyers  Chuck  Harbor, 
Alaska. 

Wrangell  Harbor,  Alas- 
ka.  I 

Wrangell  Narrowsi 
Alaska.  J 

Sitka  Hai'bor,  Alaska/. 
Skagway  Harbor,  Al^. 

ka.  (I 

Petersburg  HarbCr, 
Alaska.  / 

Port  Alexander,  .\l|ska. 
Oastineau  Chappel, 
Alaska.  i 

Elfin  Cove,  Alaski . 

Beldovia  Harbor, jAlas- 
ka.  ' 

Kee.hi  Lagoon,  /Oahu 
T.  H.  / 

Port  Allen  Harl*r,  T,  H. 
Han  Juan  Harbp,  P.  R. 

Ponce  Harbor,/P.  R _ 

Fajardo  Harbp,  P.  R... 

Total,  ai  projects.  , 


(0 


H.  817,  77th  Cong. 
H.  672,  76th  Cong. 
S.  86,  76th  Cong.. 

S.  191,  77th  Cong. 
S.  119,  77th  Cong.. 

H.  350,  77th  Cong. 
H.  551,  76th  Cong. 
{») 

H.  544,  75th  Cong. 
H.  704,  75th  Cong. 

(') 

f 

S.  28,  76th  Congi. 


H.  324,  77th  ^ng. 
H.  704,  75th  Oong. 

H,  218,  76th  Cong. 


H,  341,  77^  Cong. 

H.  630,  mh  Cong. 
H.  443,  reth  Cong. 

H.  iSlAoth  Cong. 

/(‘) 


H.  2(8,  78th  OoDR- 

0)  i 

H.  jkl,  77th  Cong. 

10, 000 1 

ip.JB99,  76th  Cong. 

88, 000  J 

Il/l24,  76th  Cong. 

160, 000 

W  286,  77th  Cong- 

35,000'* 

%  303,  77th  Cong. 

225,000! 

Hi  138,  76th  Cong. 

120,000!) 

H.^58,  76th  Cong. 

SO,  000  i 

H.  te2,  76th  Cong. 

25. 000 1 

H.  2^,  76th  Cong. 

189,  OOOf 

H.  26C  76th  Cong. 

2, 731, 000  ( 

Mar.  »,  1944  3 _ 

385,0001! 

Apr.  Ill  1942  3 . 

16,0001 

H.  670,  Kth  Cong. 

80,000f 

H.  578,  74th  Cong. 

31,000| 

H.  325,  7Ah  Cong. 

155,  OOOf 

H.  579,  76tV  Cong. 

38,  OOof 

H.  702.  70tk  Cong. 

50,  OOOJ 

H.  379,  77thteong. 

H.  180,  77th  ®ong. 
(»)  1 

May  21,  1942SV.. 
H.  280,  76th  Ctog 


1^,  000 

65,  000 

tM,  000 
fl62, 000 

I. 

‘  214,  000 


!■  5, 000 

I  120, 000 

3, 600, 000 
58, 625, 000 

50, 000 

39,000 


30,000:1 

49, 470, 000 : 
45,000 


12,000 

) 

81, 000 : 
170, 000  i 

30,000 

160,  000 ! 


(4.)  ;; 

J 

75, 000? 
(4  0)  / 

400,  OOOf 

211,000t 

381,968332  ; 


>  Listed  rfngraiihically  as  fiTthc  bill. 

s  Docum&t  and  Congress;  ’‘H”  indicatestousc;  “S”- 
indicates  »nate.  ' 

3  Date  <4  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  whi^h  was  not 
printed.  / 

‘  MainKnance  only. 

» In  aciordance  with  report  on  file  in  the  Ofl^,  Chief 
of  Enginjeers. 

» No  Mditional  cost  to  the  United  States. 

1  RivlT  and  Harbor  Aet,  Aug.  30,  1935. 

*  Reaction  of  .$2,100  in  cost. 

®  Wpk  aiready  accomplished  in  the  interest  of  war 
effort/ 

I 

I^r.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  atUhei 
appropriate  place  in  the  bill  the  Senator'! 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Maybank]  (m-I 
sires  to  offer  as  a  preliminary  survey* 
item  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  tlie  i 
aesk  and  ask  to  have  read.  I  have  not 
^bjection  to  it. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pjfr- 
PB^ln  the  chair) .  The  clerk  willy^te 
the\mendment. 

Th^SjCHiEF  Clerk.  It  is  pr^osed  to 
insert  iK  section  5,  followimj^he  item 
on  Cooper^iver,  S.  C.,  on  p^e  49,  after 
line  6,  the  nHlowing: 

Channel  fronrOie  oceai^firough  St.  Helena 
Sound  or  throu^  Royal  Sound  to 

Beaufort,  S.  C. 

The  PRESI]^(?yOFFICER.  The 
question  is  on>ftgreei^  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  am^dment  was  ag>^d  to. 

The  PpfelDING  OFFICl^  If  there 
be  no  father  amendments  to  be  offered, 
the  iMjfestion  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
thirS  reading  of  the  bill. 

/The  bill  (S.  35)  was  ordered  to  be\n- 
.'"^rossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  tr 
third  time,  and  passed. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  follow¬ 
ing  my  remarks  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  series  of 
letters  which  I  have  received  during  the 
past  few  weeks  commenting  upon  the 
proposed  full  employment  bill,  recently 
introduced  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  'Wagner],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  and  myself. 

These  letters  are  from  the  following 
officials:  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Administrator, 
Foreign  Economic  Administration;  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
State;  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of 
Labor;  Claude  R.  Wickard,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture:  Chester  Bowles,  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Office  of  Price  Administration; 
John  B.  Blandford,  Jr.,  Administrator, 
National  Housing  Agency. 

I  should  particularly  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  following 
statement  on  the  bill  made  by  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Leo  T.  Crowley,  Administrator  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration: 

In  accordance  with  our  traditional  eco¬ 
nomic  concepts  the  initial  burden  of  achiev¬ 
ing  continuing  full  employment  is  placed 
upon  private,  non-governmental  sources. 
Government  participation  is  limited  to  en¬ 
couraging  and  creating  the  optimum  condi¬ 
tions  conducive  to  the  meeting  of  this 
burden  by  private  enterprise  aione.  But,  if 
private  enterprise  cannot  alone  meet  this 
burden,  direct  Government  investment  and 
expenditures  which  not  only  will  assure  full 
employment  but  will  add  to  the  wealth  of 
the  Nation  must,  as  the  bill  provides,  be 
undertaken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

January  24,  1945. 

Dear  Senator  Murray:  In  your  letter  of 
December  16,  1944,  you  ask  me  for  my  views 
on  a  proposed  bill  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing 
full  employment. 

The  proposed  bill  requires  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  transmit  to  Congress  at  each  regu¬ 
lar  session  a  report  on  the  estimated  number 
of  jobs  needed  to  insure  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  or  years, 
the  estimated  amount  of  investment  and 
other  expenditures  which  will  provide  such 


jobs,  and  the  estimated  volume  of  prospec¬ 
tive  investment  and  expenditures.  If  pros¬ 
pective  investments  and  expenditures  are 
less  than  the  amount  necessary  to  assure 
full  employment,  the  President  is  required 
to  recommend  a  program  for  encouraging 
non-Federal  investment  and  expenditures. 
To  the  extent  that  such  expenditures  are  in¬ 
sufficient  to  take  up  the  lag  the  President  is 
required  to  recommend  a  program  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Investment  and  expenditures. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  bill  and 
the  approach  taken  toward  that  end.  Every 
American  able  and  willing  to  work  has  the 
right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative  job  and 
it  should  be,  as  section  2  declares,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Government  to  guarantee 
that  right  by  creating  conditions  which  will 
tend  to  bring  about  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  our  traditional  eco¬ 
nomic  concepts  the  initial  burden  of  achiev¬ 
ing  continuing  full  employment  is  placed 
upon  private,  nongovernmental  sources. 
Government  participation  is  limited  to  en¬ 
couraging  and  creating  the  optimum  condi¬ 
tions  conducive  to  the  meeting  of  this  bur¬ 
den  by  private  enterprise  alone.  But,  if  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  cannot  alone  meet  this  bur¬ 
den,  direct  Government  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditures  which  not  only  will  assure  full 
employment  but  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation  must,  as  the  bill  provides,  be  under¬ 
taken. 

The  right  to  individual  economic  security, 
no  less  than  the  right  to  engage  in  private 
enterprise,  is  an  indispensable  component  of 
a  vigorous  and  healthy  democracy.  Mass 
unemployment  and  the  resulting  economic 
insecurity  breed  the  very  evils  which  endan¬ 
ger  private  enterprise  and  all  other  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions.  It  is  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  prepared  to  meet  any  threats  to 
its  existence  from  enemy  attack  it  should  be 
no  less  its  duty  to  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
threats  which  may  arise  from  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  The  proposed  bill  recognizes  and 
undertakes  to  discharge  that  very  obligation. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  has  no  objection  to  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Leo  T.  Crowley, 

Administrator. 


Department  or  State, 

January  22,  1945. 

My  Dear  Senator  Murray:  With  reference 
to  your  letter  of  December  16,  1944,  enclos¬ 
ing  a  copy  of  your  bill  “to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  and  program  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment,”  I  am  happy  to 
make  the  following  comments  on  this  meas¬ 
ure,  which  I  understand  has  not  yet  been 
Introduced  in  Congress. 

As  you  know,  my  associates  and  I  are  most 
interested  in  the  development  of  an  effective 
program  for  full  employment  in  the  United 
States.  Such  a  program  is  intimately  related 
to  our  general  efforts  to  build  a  secure  and 
prosperous  world  in  the  post-war  period. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  specific 
methods  which  are  employed  to  promote  high 
and  stable  levels  of  productive  employment 
should  be  formulated  with  a  view  to  their 
international  implications. 

It  would,  be  particularly  unfortunate  if  the 
measures  taken  by  this,  or  any,  government 
were  such  as  to  hinder,  rather  than  assist, 
the  efforts  of  other  countries  in  dealing  with 
this  problem.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
in  case  of  a  serious  threat  of  unemployment 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  pressure  for 
the  use  of  methods  which  would  attempt  to 
create  employment  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations.  These  methods  would  clearly  be 
self-defeating  in  character,  and  tend  ulti¬ 
mately  to  worsen,  rather  than  improve,  the 
employment  situation  in  all  countries. 
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r-3ause  of  the  necessary  impact  of  a  do¬ 
mestic  full  employment  program  upon  our 
foreign  economic  relations,  there  are  certain 
principles  which  I  think  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  drafting  of  any  final  legislation 
on  this  subject,  and  in  the  working  out  of  a 
specific,  program.  For  instance,  attempts  to 
create  full  employment  at  home,  by  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  uneconomic  production,  would 
clearly  lessen  the  volume  of  beneficial  foreign 
trade  which  we  might  otherwise  enjoy. 
Similarly,  if  a  full  employment  program  is 
to  provide  the  maximum  material  well-being 
for  our  people,  it  should  rely  substantially  on 
foreign  trade  and  investment  as  a  means  of 
providing  employment  opportunities.  Final¬ 
ly,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  a  domestic 
full  employment  program  should  introduce 
added  rigidities  into  our  c-^onomy  and  thus 
lead  to  new  restrictions  and  controls  on  for¬ 
eign  trade.  As  you  realize,  other  nations  in 
the  past  have  attempted  to  further  domestic 
economic  programs  by  resorting  to  exchange 
controls,  import  quotas,  and  other  devices 
destructive  of  international  economic  col¬ 
laboration. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Executive  Committee  on  Economic  Foreign 
Policy  is  now  studying  the  International 
aspects  of  the  full  employment  problem,  in¬ 
cluding  the  effect  of  various  possible  types 
of  domestic  full  employment  programs  upon 
our  foreign  economic  relations. 

The  Department  has  not  been  informed 
as  to  the  relationship  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  program  of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edw.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. 

Department  of  Labor, 

December  29,  1944. 

My  Dear  Senator  Murray  ;  As  requested  in 
your  letter  of  December  16,  I  have  examined 
the  draft  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full 
employment  (Confidential  Subcommittee 
Print  No.  1,  dated  December  11,  1944)  and 
have  given  thought  to  the  approach  taken 
therein.  I  hope  that  my  comments,  which 
are  set  forth  below,  may  prove  helpful  to  you 
in  the  development  of  a  bill  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  next  Congress. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  having 
Initiated  and  given  impetus  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  effort  to  deal  with  the  formidable  prob¬ 
lem  of  involuntary  unemployment.  There 
has  developed  a  realization  that  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  governments  to  provide  an 
economic  framework  which  will  minimize 
the  dislocations  that  lead  to  depression  and 
to  intervene  directly  to  maintain  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  when  other  measures 
fail.  At  the  International  Labor  Conference 
in  Philadelphia  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  accepted  and  sponsored  the  principle 
that  each  government  recognizes  its  duty 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  employment. 
All  other  governments  present,  as  well  as  the 
worker  and  employer  delegates,  joined  in 
voting  for  a  resolution  that  this  principle 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  peace  settle¬ 
ments.  Although  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
creasing  public  recognition  of  this  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  United  States,  there  has  not 
yet  been  sufficient  legislative  consideration 
of  the  problems  involved  to  result  in  the 
framing  of  legislation. 

Much  of  the  structure  and  content  of  the 
bill  under  consideration  appears  to  me  to 
be  highly  commendable.  The  Introduction 
of  the  concept  of  the  National  Production 
and  Employment  Budget,  with  its  primary 
emphasis  upon  the  level  of  total  expenditure 
necessary  to  buy  the  total  volume  of  goods 
and  services  that  would  be  produced  at  the 
levels  of  employment  contemplated,  I  con¬ 
sider  a  constructive  contribution.  I  believe 
the  proposal  to  establish  a  joint  committee 
on  the  Budget,  composed  of  members  from 


six  existing  Senate  and  House  committees 
concerned  with  financial  matters,  is  fully 
deserving  of  congressional  study.  Many 
other  passages  in  the  proposed  measure  seem 
to  me  to  be  admirably  conceived. 

The  relatively  brief  period  of  time  avail¬ 
able  for  study  of  your  bill  has  not  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  me  to  formulate  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  you  final  comments.  I  am  attach¬ 
ing,  however,  a  memorandum  prepared  for 
me  by  A.  F.  Hinrichs,  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics,  which  sets  forth  a  num¬ 
ber  of  considerations  germane  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  dealt  with  by  your  proposal  which  may 
be  of  value  to  your  committee.  Your  im¬ 
mediate  objective  appears  to  be  to  open  the 
problem  and  its  means  of  solution  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  This  the  Introduction  of  your  bill 
accomplishes.  Any  reservations  I  may  have 
would  not  be  germane  to  the  next  step 
which  I  presume  will  be  taken,  namely,  a 
series  of  hearings  and  studies  of  the  devices 
that  can  be  used  to  achieve  the  main  ob¬ 
jective,  maximum  employment. 

Please  call  freely  upon  me  and  the  staff  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  assistance. 
The  Department  of  Labor  exists  “to  foster, 
promote;  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve 
their  working  conditions  and  to  advance 
their  opportunities  for  profitable  employ¬ 
ment.”  No  measure  could  possibly  con¬ 
tribute  as  much  to  this  objective  as  an  act 
which  would  assure  “continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment.” 

Due  to  the  limited  period  of  time  afforded 
me  for  the  preparation  of  these  comments  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  your  proposal  to  the  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  President. 

Sincerely, 

Frances  Perkins. 


Department  of  AGRictuTURE, 

December  28,  1944_ 

Dear  Senator  Murray  :  Your  draft  bill  “to 
establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for 
assuring  continuing  full  employment”  is  a 
proposal  of  real  importance  and  significance. 
Any  proposal  to  relate  our  Federal  fiscal 
policies  to  our  national  economy  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maintain  full  employment  and  in¬ 
sure  high  levels  of  business  activity  is  worthy 
of  our  deepest  consideration.  Such  a  proposal 
is  of  equal  significance  to  all  segments  of  our 
economy.  Including  agriculture. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before  con¬ 
gressional  committees  and  elsewhere,  the  first 
essential  to  solving  post-war  farm  problems 
is  maintaining  full  industrial  production  and 
employment  of  workers,  because  farmers  sell 
and  will  continue  to  sell  most  of  what  they 
produce  on  the  domestic  market.  Only 
through  full  employment  at  good  wages  can 
they  have  plenty  of  customers  able  to  pay 
fair  prices  for  their  products. 

The  consequences  of  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  this  country  in  the  post-war  period 
could  well  prove  to  be  detrimental  not  only 
to  the  welfare  of  our  citizens  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed,  but  would  be  most  costly  to  the  rest 
of  our  people  and  to  the  Federal  Government 
itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  another  depres¬ 
sion  might  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of 
our  entire  political  economy. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  make  a  detailed 
analysis  of  your  proposed  bill.  However, 
Insofar  as  the  objectives  and  the  general  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  bill  are  concerned  the  proposal 
offers  possibilities  with  which  we  are  in  com¬ 
plete  sympathy.  It  Is  my  hope  that  you  wUl 
perfect  and  Introduce  this  bill  in  order  that 
It  may  be  given  fullest  consideration.  At  a 
later  date  we  will  be  happy  to  testify  or  pre¬ 
sent  evidence  based  upon  our  further  study 
and  analysis  of  the  measure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CLAtTDE  R.  WiCKARD, 

Secretary, 


Office  of  Price  Administration, 

January  9,  1945. 

Dear  Senator  Murray  ;  I  have  studied  with 
unusual  interest  the  draft  bill  “to  establish  a 
national  policy  and  program  for  assuring 
continuous  full  employment.” 

When  the  war  is  over  all  of  us  will  turn 
our  hands  and  minds  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  vastly  more  prosperous  America. 
Full  employment  at  good  wages,  a  better  in¬ 
come  and  a  better  life  for  farmers,  reasonable 
profits  for  businessmen,  and  security  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  all — these  will  be  the  things 
toward  which  all  of  us  will  work. 

The  world  we  live  in  when  the  peace  finally 
comes  will  be  an  unsettled  world — potentially 
a  revolutionary  world.  If  we  in  America  are 
to  carry  our  full  share  of  responsibility  for 
stability  In  international  affairs,  we  must 
have  a  strong  and  prosperous  economy  here 
at  home. 

We  must  make  our  system  work  effectively 
and  efficiently  in  the  interests  of  all  of  us. 
We  must  fully  employ  all  our  resources  and 
all  our  manpower  to  raise  our  standards  of 
living,  to  provide  good  jobs,  vastly  improved 
housing,  medical  care,  and  education  for 
every  family  in  the  land.  If  we  fail  to  do 
this,  our  system  will  have  failed,  and  America 
will  have  failed  to  carry  put  its  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  world  economic  leadership. 

Much  the  greatest  opportunity  for  expand¬ 
ing  production  and  employment  rests  with 
free  private  enterprise.  I  am  sure  that  the 
leaders  of  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture 
will  do  everything  within  their  power  to  bring 
about  the  fullest  possible  employment  of  our 
labor  and  other  resources.  But,  in  the  last 
analysis,  only  the  Federal  Government,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  can  assure  the  conditions  under  which 
free  private  enterprise  can  operate  most  effec¬ 
tively. 

I  therefore  strongly  favor  the  assumption 
of  this  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  through  legislation  carefully  drawn 
and  fully  debated  by  the  Congress.  The  draft 
bill  to  establish  a  program  for  assuring  full 
use  of  our  resources  of  productive  power  and 
of  manpower  seems  to  me  to  be  intelligent 
and  practical  steffe  toward  carrying  out  this 
principle. 

The  construction  of  a  national  production 
and  employment  budget  for  our  economy 
would,  I  think,  represent  an  Important  ad¬ 
vance  in  governmental  and  business  plan¬ 
ning  and  policy  determination.  The  proposal 
to  estimate  each  year  the  full  employment 
capacity  of  the  Nation  and  to  set  off  against 
that  capacity  the  consumption,  investment, 
and  normal  governmental  expenditures 
which  actually  are  expected  in  that  year  is 
an  excellent  means  of  determining  the  re¬ 
quired  additional  expenditures,  private  and 
governmental,  which  are  needed  to  assure  full 
employment.  This  method,  I  believe,  is  more 
practical  than  any  proposal  to  set  rigid  lim¬ 
its  upon  the  volume  of  aggregate  investment 
expenditure  which  would  balance  our  sav¬ 
ings  at  full  employment,  year  in  and  year 
out. 

The  National  Budget  principle  also  has  the 
merit  of  focusing  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  agencies,  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  general  public,  upon  the  sev¬ 
eral  types  of  program  by  means  of  which  ag¬ 
gregate  expenditures  on  goods  and  services 
can  be  Increased.  I  particularly  like  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  programs  having  the  effect  of 
increasing  consumption  and  private  invest¬ 
ment  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed  before 
additional  Federal  expenditures  are  resorted 
to. 

Business  investment  should  be  stimulated 
in  every  reasonable  way.  New  ventures 
should  be  encouraged,  while  monopolies 
should  be  sharply  curbed. 

Unless  our  businessmen  are  encouraged  to 
move  out  aggressively  to  create  new  indus¬ 
tries,  to  modernize  old  industries,  and  to 
seek  expanding  markets,  both  at  home  and 
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abroad,  we  cannot  expect  our  economy  to 
function  fully  in  tire  public  interest. 

However,  under  the  best  of  circumstances 
there  will  be  occasions  when  the  full  Invest¬ 
ment  necessary  to  provide  full  use  of  our 
productive  capacity  will  not  be  forthcoming 
from  private  and  normal  governmental 
sources.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  firm 
assurance  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
provide  the  necessary  additional  expendi¬ 
tures  to  maintain  markets  is  essential.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  Government  to  step  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  when  private  expenditures  fall 
short  is  clear  and  unambiguous. 

All  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should,  of  course,  be  projects  useful  in 
their  own  right.  There  should  be  no  un¬ 
necessary  leaf  raking  or  boondoggling. 
There  are,  however,  almost  unlimited  proj¬ 
ects  of  obvious  social  value  which  could  be 
included  in  a  long-range  public-works  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  firm  com.mitment  by  Government  to 
devote  to  useful  public  projects  any  por¬ 
tion  of  our  national  resources  which  would 
otherwise  run  to  waste  in  idleness  should 
actually  minimize  the  contribution  which 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  make 
to  keep  total  national  expenditures,  public 
and  private,  up  to  full  employment  levels. 

It  will  do  this,  I  believe,  by  inducing 
consumers  to  spend  more  freely  because  of 
greater  assurance  of  stability  of  jobs  and 
income;  by  Inspiring  confidence  on  the  part 
of  business  in  the  adequacy  and  stability 
of  its  future  markets;  and  by  assuring  State 
and  municipal  governments  dependable  and 
growing  bases  on  which  to  finance  desirable 
improvement  projects. 

The  success  of  such  a  program  requires, 
of  coui'se,  that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
have  planned  well  in  advance  a  useful  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  projects,  carefully  integrated 
with  State  and  local  public  works,  which 
could,  if  necessary,  be  set  in  motion  on  short 
notice.  It  would  also  require  vastly  im¬ 
proved  reporting  of  the  volume  of  actual 
and  prospective  private  and  State  and  local 
government  capital  expenditure.  In  this 
connection,  it  appears  desirable  to  give  closer 
attention  than  is  explicitly  provided  in  the 
bill  to  regional  distribution  of  employment 
and  expenditures. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  fully  discussed  by 
the  Congress.  Public  hearings,  with  testi¬ 
mony  by  Government  officials  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  business,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and 
by  other  Interested  persons  should  contribute 
greatly  to  public  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  lie  ahead  of  us  in  peacetime  and 
the  best  means  of  their  solution. 

Sincerely, 

Chester  Bowles, 

Administrator. 


N.4TIONAL  Housing  Agency, 

December  29,  1944. 

De.ar  Senator  Murray:  Let  me  acknowl¬ 
edge  your  letter  of  December  16,  asking  for 
my  comments  about  subcommittee  print  No. 
1  of  a  draft  bill  “to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full 
employment.”  Tills  will  also  supplement 
the  acknowledgment  of  even  date  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Ferguson  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  to  your  letter  to  him  of 
December  22  on  the  same  subject. 

Upon  reading  this  interesting  bill,  its  con¬ 
tents  seem  to  me  to  lie  within  that  area  of 
broadest  general  policy  where  the  Congress 
itself  to  best  equipped  to  make  judgments. 
If  the  bill  were  to  be  enacted,  its  operations 
would,  of  course,  affect  the  Government  as 
a  whole  and  the  country  as  a  whole;  but 
the  bill  contains  no  technical  materials  pres¬ 
ently  which  are  peculiar  to  the  problems  and 
experience  of  the  National  Housing  Agency. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations,  and 
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reiterating  that  the  content  of  the  bill  is 
within  the  realm  of  high  policy,  my  comment, 
briefly,  is  as  follows: 

The  objective  of  full  employment,  sought 
flrst  and  primarily  through  the  medium  of 
private  enterprise,  secondly,  through  public 
■  stimulation  and  assistance  to  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  thirdly,  by  useful  and  necessary 
supplementary  programs  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Government,  is  an  ob¬ 
jective  upon  which  there  is  now  fairly  com¬ 
mon  agreement.  It  will  interest  you  to  know 
that  the  National  Housing  Agency,  in  its 
thinking  about  post-war  housing,  is  pursuing 
these  three  lines  of  approach  in  the  order 
and  emphasis  listed.  Of  course,  our  esti¬ 
mates  of  post-war  housing  need  are  based 
upon  the  consumer  need  for  housing  as 
well  as  upon  the  amount  of  housing  con¬ 
struction  required  to  contribute  appropri¬ 
ately  toward  full  employment. 

Practically  all  of  the  policies  and  activities 
of  the  Government,  as  defined  by  law.  have 
some  direct  or  indirect  effect  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  country  in  achieving  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  full  employment  under  our  present 
system  of  democracy  and  initiative.  There¬ 
fore,  machinery  designed  to  focus  govern¬ 
mental  activity  more  clearly  and  dramatically 
upon  this  objective  and  to  coordinate  it  more 
thoroughly  toward  this  end  at  the  highest 
policy  level,  seems  to  me  very  desirable.  It 
also  seems  to  me  that  the  kind  of  focus 
and  coorrdination  at  the  high  policy  level, 
which  the  draft  bill  emphasizes,  is  even  more 
important  than  detailed  reorganization  of 
existing  governmental  agencies. 

In  short,  the  draft  bill  deals  with  our  most 
Important  problem  next  to  winning  the  war 
and  the  making  of  a  permanent  peace,  and 
I  think  that  the  provisions  of  J;he  bill  are 
well  thought  out.  As  to  whether  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  operation  which  the  draft  bill 
contemplates  are  the  best  available  methods 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objective,  that 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  matter  within  the 
province  of  the  Congress  and  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  rather  than  mine. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  me 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report  on  the  draft  bill. 

Thanking  you  for  the  request  that  I  com¬ 
ment  upon  this  draft  bill,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Blandford,  Jr. 

_ Administrator. 

.^DUMBARTON  OAKS  PROPOgi^LS  AND 

WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.'Ni^NGER.  Mr.  iy4sident,  the 
subject  which  I  am  /bout  to  speak 
Is  one  I  hawfesapproach^  with  extreme 
caution  and  gm^y,  r^lizing  fully  my 
role  as  an  AmericS^Jegislator  charged 
with  the  most  solemr^H^ties  in  what  may 
be  the  most  solemn  ^ur^,our  Republic. 
For  what  is  being  dcme  and  w^tten  today 
concerning  a  postwar  orgamii^ion  of 
the  world  by  wych  the  peace  iS^o  be 
kept  will  deterrnme  more  than  any  oh»er 
one  thing  the  ffete  of  our  great  counti^ 
And  it  is  certain  to  determine  the  extent 
of  our  prosperity,  the  type  of  institutions 
we  are  to  hawe,  and  whether  in  the  years 
to  come  npllions  of  American  mothers 
are  againfto  weep  over  the  memory  of 
brave  so/s  buried  on  foreign  battlefields 
their  ^aves  marked  only  by  a  white 
crosses 

Mi^resident,  I  shudder — and  I  use  the 
wo^ advisedly — I  shudder  to  think  what 
wij^appen  to  the  United  States  and  to 
c^lization  itself  if  the  present  effort  to 
build  a  community  of  nations  within  the 
framework  of  a  durable  peace  does  not 
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succeed.  I  refer  to  the  efforts  now  being 
nade  to  create  what  in  effect  will  be  a, 
lew  League  of  Nations  as  symbolized  b; 
he  discussions  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

I  say  these  things  with  the  delibera^n 
if  a  man  who  is  much  saddened  bj^he 
leed  that  forces  him  to  speak.  Poa  Mr. 
President,  we  are  not  on  our  \^y  to 
peace.  We  are  following  a  formula 
vhich  will  lead  to  certain  and  even  more 
lerrible  wars  in  the  future. 

Dumbarton  Oaks,  I  belief,  or  any 
igreement  drawn  up  on  simil/r  premises, 
s  ultimately  doomed  to  failure.  I  state 
;his  not  as  a  personal  o/inion.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  inevi^ble  cause  and 
jffect,  based  on  equally  mevitable  facts. 

I  believe,  on  the  otheffhand,  that  there 
is  a  program  which/  in  this  modern 
world,  can  succeed, /nd  may  maintain 
the  peace.  This,  top,  is  not  stated  as  a 
personal  opinion.  At  is  a  studied  con¬ 
clusion,  again  b^ed  on  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  f^ts,  facts  which,  if  any¬ 
one  wishes  to  read  them  in  complete  de¬ 
tail,  can  be  fimnd  in  the  brilliant  work, 
The  Gentlem^  Talk  of  Peace,  by  William 
B.  Ziff,  a  w^drk  to  which  I  shall  again 
refer. 

I  feel  that  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro¬ 
posals  aiffe  the  product  of  a  noble  and 
humaniifarian  point  of  view.  I  think  it 
will  b^^accepted  by  his  friends  and  foes 
alike /hat  this  effort  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  create  a  world  or- 
gamzation  of  peace-loving  nations  is  the 
product  of  a  desire  to  see  a  final  end  to 
mis  terrible  business  of  war.  As  loyal 
patriots  in  this  crisis,  we  have  followed 
our  Commander  in  Chief  and  have  given 
his  program  every  opportunity  to  prove 
itself.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  in 
the  Republican  opposition  feel  that  on 
this  most  important  of  all  issues  there 
has  been  no  other  choice  to  make,  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  in  this  emergency  face  the  world 
equipped  with  a  single  American  man¬ 
date — with  a  united  nation  behind  it. 

When  in  the  course  of  events  it  be¬ 
comes  clear,  however,  that  the  proposals 
espoused  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  State  Depart¬ 
ment  are  based  on  a  totally  mistaken 
estimate  of  events,  and  that  the  result 
will  be  to  lessen  rather  than  to  increase 
the  security  of  this  country  in  the  world 
of  the  future,  then  it  becomes  equally 
necessary  that  we  demand  a  new  course, 
a  course  in  which  a  proper  and  judicious 
mixture  of  realism  is  intermingled  with 
the  elements  of  hope  and  of  humani¬ 
tarian  doctrine. 

That  time  may  now  have  arrived. 
There  is  little  use  in  deluding  ourselves 
jirther.  The  set  of  ideas  on  which  the 
barton  Oaks  proposals  is  based  can¬ 
not  ?Hcceed.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  they 
will  sucNed,  and  that  I  am  wrong  in  this 
estimate,  miljf  or  reasons  which  I  shall 
shortly  outlmKfor  the  consideration  of 
Senators,  I  am  pSmred  to  say  now  that 
the  Dumbarton  Oafeis^oposals  not  only 
cannot  succeed,  they  vraknever  be  placed 
into  effect  even  provisiorta^y.  This  is 
now  perfectly  clear  to  those  w'h<j^an  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  which  lM;e  em¬ 
blazoned  on  the  very  heavens.  Th^.,are 
as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  to  those  with 
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to  see  that  we  are  now  at  what  may  be 
the  greatest  turning  point  in  human 
history. 

I  stmuld  like  to  caution  the  Members 
of  the>§enate  that  this  is  no  longer  a 
matter  party  view.  It  is  no  longer  a, 
matter  of  "Siaving  face  for  those  who  may 
have  mistlkenly  espoused  a  program 
which  now  ttons  out  to  be  a  sorry  illu¬ 
sion.  It  is  a  natter,  fellov/  Senators,  of 
national  life  or  Spath. 

This  is  not  an  ^ademic  question  con¬ 
cerned  with  protoc^or  questions  of  or¬ 
dinary  political  maWuver.  This  is  a 
question  which  has  already  been  written 
in  the  blood  of  over  halr^a  million  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  and  may  yet  be^aled  with  the 
blood  of  hundreds  of  thofeands  more. 
It  is  a  question  which  involyps  the  de¬ 
struction  of  our  property,  the  wastage  of 
our  national  resources,  and  theSblasting 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  institu^n  by 
which  our  Republic  is  to  be  governe^. 

In  the  last  World  War  10,000,000  haen 
met  death  on  the  battlefield.  AnotlW 
21,000,000  were  wounded,  in  addition  tf 
other  millions  who  were  listed  as  missing. 
Wartime  conditions  brought  about  as 
many  as  30,000,000  of  other  deaths 
among  the  civilian  population. 

The  economic  and  physical  costs  of 
this  terrific  orgy  of  blood-letting  have 
been  estimated  as  high  as  $338,000,- 
000,000. 

These  figures  are  appalling  enough, 
but  they  are  minor  in  comparison  to  what 
is  now  occurring.  Let  me  quote  from  Mr. 
Ziff’s  work: 

In  addition  to  the  millions  who  will  have 
been  killed  on  the  battlefields  when  the 
present  struggle  is  terminated,  untold  le¬ 
gions  will  have  been  permanently  crippled, 
great  masses  of  men  will  emerge  maimed  in 
mind  and  spirit  as  well  as  in  body.  In  mili¬ 
tary  casualties  the  Germans  alone  have  lost 
close  to  5,000,000  men;  the  Russians,  perhaps 
7,500,000;  the  Chinese,  4,500,000;  and  the 
Japanese,  somewhere  around  2,000,000.  The 
civilian  deaths  due  to  the  war  are  upwards 
of  13,000,000  for  China  and  11,000,00  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  Over  3,000,000  Jews  have  been 
exterminated  by  Germany  in  the  abattoirs  of 
Poland.  The  Poles  must  have  lost  among  all 
classes  of  citizens  as  many  as  4,000,000.  At 
least  40,000,000  people  of  all  nationalities 
have  been  torn  up  by  their  roots  in  Europe 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  30,000,000  in  Asia^ 
Uncounted  millions  will  have  been  destroyeof 
by  epidemics  and  disabled  by  wounds  jor 
starvation.  The  figures  of  those  afili^ed 
with  soul -sicknesses  and  dangerous  psyglfoses 
will  dwarf  completely  those  of  any  ot^er  war 
In  history. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that — 

Without  taking  into  account  jftponderable 
losses  of  economic  destructi^,  the  actual 
cost  of  the  present  war  wa^  probably  over 
$500,000,000,000  by  the  banning  of  1944. 
The  United  States  alone  ^jjfs  spending  money 
at  the  rate  of  $276,000,090  a  day. 


In  the  over-all  gl«mal  cost,  World  War 
No.  2  will  probabl^run  into  the  fabulous 
sum  of  two  thousand  billion  dollars. 
Even  in  these  yuays  of  astronomical  fig¬ 
ures  this  am^rUnt  staggers  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  got  merely  a  figure,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  it  represents  steel  and  coal  and 
oil,  cheiplcals,  and  a  vast  accumulation 
of  hurgan  energy  and  effort.  It  repre- 
sentsy  k  wastage  of  what  should  be  the 
inalilnable  possession  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  and  the  heritage  of  our  un¬ 
born  children.  It  spells  for  the  next  gen¬ 


eration  the  heavy  threat  of  financial 
ruin,  and  promises  them  the  economics 
of  scarcity  instead  of  plenty.  It  does  not 
take  into  consideration  unseen  costs 
which  are  virtually  measureless.  How 
shall  we  replace,  for  example,  the  min¬ 
erals  from  our  soil  which  are  now  sent 
so  freely  to  Europe  and  Asigi  in  the  shape 
of  food  products,  plastics,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  derived  from  agriculture? 

A  study  of  these  appalling  facts  should 
make  it  clear  to  anyone  that  we  can  no 
longer  dally  with  the  present  emergency. 
We  cannot  dance  after  some  new  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin. 

Impassioned  zealots,  no  matter  how 
noble  their  motives,  may  in  this  emer¬ 
gency  prove  dangerous  to  our  Republic 
despite — and  I  say  this  after  studied 
thought — despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
situated  in  high  places. 

Within  a  short  time  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  again  meet  in  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
British  Empire  and  with  our  other  ally, 
Marshal  Stalin,  head  of  all  the  Russias. 

Let  us  cut  away  the  obscuring  cover  of  _ 
ine  phrases  which  hides  the  real  objec^ 
o'k  this  meeting  from  view.  That  r^ 
ob^ct  is  plain  to  all  of  us — it  is  how  to 
saveSjie  peace  after  it  has  been  won,:^ow 
to  ke^  the  United  Nations  still  ,6nited 
when  the  war  is  over. 

The  m^ivings  with  which  the  future 
may  well  b^faced  are  pointedly  brought 
to  our  attention  by  the  .Situation  in 
Europe,  for  th't;  principal  members  of  the 
United  Nationsiu'e  now  allowing  policies 
which  have  little'^  do.  with  that  mutual 
cooperation  so  deHp^ately  required  by 
humanity  which  ha^^lready  endured  far 
more  war  and  blgem-^tting  than  it  can 
stand.  /  \ 

The  meeting^etween  ^e  three  great 
statesmen  is  amt  intendecPes  a  pleasant 
session  of  rdutine  discussions.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  a^ a  desperate  effort  to  mend 
differenafe  which  are  now  airVbut  un- 
bridge^le. 

If  Uus  meeting  does  not  succeed,''|md  it 
app^rs  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  ihwill 
new,  then  we  must  start  all  over  agaiiNn 
ofir  efforts  to  find  a  basis  for  a  commu 
/ipeace. 

Let  us  survey  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  and  look  into  the  practical  and 
realistic  reasons  why  they  fly  in  the  face 
of  fate. 

No  matter  how  one  looks  at  it,  the  plan 
is  for  a  new  League  of  Nations — only  this 
time  a  league  with  teeth  in  it.  This 
means  we  must  have  a  world  set-up  em¬ 
bracing  some  66  Independent  states  and 
several  more,  such  as  Iraq,  which  are 
presumedly  on  their  way  toward  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Of  these  three-score  and  six  inde¬ 
pendent  states,  only  four  are  in  a  position 
which  could  possibly  enable  them  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Great  Britain,  unfortunately,  is 
not  one  of  these  four.  The  four  are  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Union  of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  the  United  States  of  Brazil. 

I  include  the  latter  country  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  potential  masters  of  the  globe 
since  it  fits  the  circumstances  by  which 
tomorrow’s  power  pattern  is  to  be  meas¬ 
ured.  All  Brazil  lacks  today  is  people. 


I  remind  the  Senate  that  it  was  Met 
Ziff  who  wrote  that  other  great  reali.s)>m 
work  which  so  strongly  influenced /Our 
Nation  at  another  critical  momen^arly 
in  the  war.  It  was  called  The  Obming 
Battle  of  Germany.  His  new^ork  is, 
I  think,  of  even  greater  imp^tance  to 
the  American  people.  My  ajiCention  was 
called  to  it  some  5  months^go  when  to¬ 
gether  with  others  I  had  ime  privilege  of 
seeing  it  in  galley  forny  We  can  judge 
the  future  by  the  pqi$t.  During  these 
months  I  have  stood^  and  waited  to  see 
the  developments  afid  have  been  literally 
amazed  to  note  \yxh  what  exactness  the 
forecasts' made  ,liy  him  have  ceme  true. 
He  stated,  f^'  example,  that  the  At¬ 
lantic  Char^  would  not  be  bac’ried  up 
by  its  authprs  and  would  be  quietly  aban¬ 
doned;  tMt  the  Soviet  Union  would  in¬ 
stall  th^ublin  committee  by  unilateral 
actioir^as  the  rule  of  Poland;  that  our 
forei^  policy  would  force  De  Gaulle  into 
th^ap  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  de- 
smbed  the  situation  in  Greece  in  de- 
^il  and  predicted  with  accuracy  the  sub- 
/  sequent  struggle  which  has  taken  place 
there  between  the  ELAS  resistance  forces 
and  the  British. 

Almost  in  the  words  subsequently  used 
by  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  he  fore¬ 
cast  that  the  United  Nations  would 
seek  to  compensate  Poland  for  the  terri¬ 
tory  lost  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  giving 
her  East  Prussia  and  those  portions  of 
the  Reich  east  of  the  Oder  and  Neisse 
Rivers,  and  that  the  Germans  would  be 
removed  from  these  territories  by  a  great 
population  exchange.  He  forecast  the 
view  of  the  War  Crimes  Commission  set 
up  by  the  United  Nations,  which  has  now 
finally  declined  to  carry  out  the  previous 
threats  to  try  German  leaders  crimi¬ 
nally.  His  statement  of  the  Chinese  sit¬ 
uation  and  other  situations  generally 
have  been  coming  true  day  by  day  with 
uncanny  accuracy. 

My  attention  was  further  called  to  all 
this  by  a  large  number  of  editorials 
■which  have  been  appearing  day  by  day 
in  the  various  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  my  own  sec¬ 
tion.  These  newspaper  editorials  have 
emphasized  the  things  which  I  have 
oted  and  which  I  express  here.  Among 
em  is  an  editorial  from  a  newspaper 
wj'iich  has  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the 
exc^ence  of  its  editorials,  namely,  the 
BismVck  (N.  Dak.)  Tribune,  which  not 
only  ttoifies  the  highest  standard  of 
journalism  throughout  the  Nation  but 
also  the  w^  the  people  of  our  section  of 
the  country^re  beginning  to  think.  In 
one  of  these  editorials  to  which  I  refer  the 
Bismarck  Ti'ibhne  states  that  unless  we 
elect  to  do  somMhing  now,  there  movt 
certainly  will  be  pother  war.  It  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  wV  is  .indicated  v/ith 
probable  accuracy  by  William  B.  Ziff  in 
his  new  book,  The  GeiHlemen  Talk  of 
Peace.”  \ 

I  have  noted  the  editorial^^f  such  rep¬ 
resentative  newspapers  as\the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel, ^e  -Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  News,  the  Evansvillk  (Ind.) 
Courier,  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  StatesJour- 
nal,  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  the  Ipen- 
ver  (Colo.)  Post,  the  Greenville  (MiiSfc) 
Delta  Democratic  Times,  the  Birmin^ 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  EEPEESENTATIVES 

February  15, 1945 

Mr.  Patman  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 


A  BILL 

To  establish  a  national  pohcy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing 
full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the 
concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Eederal  Goverimient. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘EuU  Employment  Act 

4  of  1945’b 

5  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

6  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that — 

7  (a)  It  is  the  pohcy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  free 

8  competitive  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital 
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1  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  the  development  of  the  j 

2  natural  resources  of  the  United  States;  ■ 

3  (b)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  i 

4  have  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  j 

5  employment,  and  it  is  the  pohcy  of  the  United  States  to  j 

6  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  emplo3anent  j 

7  opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans  who  have  finished  their  ] 

8  schoohng  and  who  do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  respon-  ‘ 

9  sihilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right; 

10  (c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  in  sub- 

11  sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  and  in  order  to  (1) 

12  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation;  (2)  foster  and  ' 

13  protect  the  American  home  and  the  American  family  as  ' 

14  the  foundation  of  the  American  way  of  hfe;  (3)  raise  the 

15  standard  of  hving  of  the  American  people;  (4)  provide  j 

16  adequate  employment  opportunities  for  returning  veterans;  J 

17  (5)  contribute  to  the  full  utilization  of  our  national  re-  1 

18  sources;  (6)  develop  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  J 

19  States  and  with  foreign  nations ;  ( 7 )  preserve  and  strengthen  I 

20  competitive  private  enterprise,  particularly  small  business  J 

21  enterprise;  (8)  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  security ;  \ 

22  and  (9)  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  1 

23  lasting  peace  among  nations,  it  is  essential  that  continuing  .J 

24  full  employment  he  maintained  in  the  United  States; 

25  '(d)  In  order  to  assist  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  J 
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State  and  local  governments  in  achieving  continuing  full 
employment,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pursue  such  consistent  and  openly  arrived  at  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  and  programs  as  will  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  highest  feasible  levels  of  employment  opportunities 
through  private  and  other  non-Federal  investment  and 
expenditure ; 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  emplojunent 
cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it  is  the  further  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed 
to  assure  continuing  full  employment;  and 

(f)  Such  investment  and  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  national 
wealth  and  well-being,  and  to  stimulate  increased  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  the  National  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Employment  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  ‘‘National  Budget”),  which  shall  set  forth  in  sum¬ 
mary  and  detail,  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  or  such  longer 
period  as  the  President  may  deem  appropriate — 

(1)  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force,  including 
the  self-employed  in  industry  and  agriculture; 
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(2)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment 
and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  consumers,  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
required  to  produce  such  volume  of  the  gross  national 
product,  at  the  expected  level  of  prices,  as  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for  such  labor 
force  (such  doUar  volume  being  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  “full  employment  volume  of  production”)  ;  and 

(3)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective 
investment  and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises, 
consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government  (not  taking  into  account  any  increased  or 
decreased  investment  or  expenditure  which  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  programs  set  forth  in  such 
Budget) . 

The  estimates  and  information  herein  called  for  shall  take  ac¬ 
count  of  such  foreign  investments  and  expenditure  for  exports 
and  imports  as  affect  the  volume  of  the  gross  national  product, 
(b)  The  extent,  if  any,  by  which  the  estimated  aggre-' 

gate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  expenditure  for 

« 

any  fiscal  year  or  other  period,  as  set  forth  in  the  National 
Budget  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  is  less  than  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  required  to  assure  a  full  employment 
volume  of  production,  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in 
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accordance  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  be  regarded  as  a  prospective  defi- 
ciency  in  the  hTational  Budget.  When  there  is  a  prospective 
deficiency  in  the  jN’ational  Budget  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other 
period,  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  Budget  a  general 
program  for  encouraging  such  increased  non-Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure,  particularly  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  which  will  promote  increased  employment  opportunities 
by  private  enterprise,  as  will  prevent  such  deficiency  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  The  President  shall  also  include  in 
such  Budget  such  recommendations  for  legislation  relating  to 
such  program  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  Such 
program  may  include,  hut  need  not  be  limited  to,  current 
and  projected  Federal  policies  and  activities  with  reference 
to  banking  and  currency,  monopoly  and  competition,  wages 
and  working  conditions,  foreign  trade  and  investment,  agri¬ 
culture,  taxation,  social  security,  the  development  of  natural 
resources,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  the  level  of  non-Federal  investment  and 
expenditure. 

(c)  To  the  extent,  if  any,  that  such  increased  non-Fed¬ 
eral  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  actions  taken  under  the  program  set  forth  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are  deemed  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  a  full  employment  volume  of  production, 
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1  the  President  shall  transmit  a  general  program  for  such 

2  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  wiU  be  sufficient  to 

3  bring  the  -aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure 

4  by  private  business,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments, 

5  and  the  Federal  Government,  up  to  the  level  required,  to 

6  assure  a  fuU  employment  volume  of  production.  Such  pro- 

7  gram  shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth 

8  and  weU-bemg,  and  to  stimulate  additional  non-Federal  in- 

9  vestment  and  expenditure.  Any  of  such  programs  calling  for 

10  the  construction  of  public  works  by  the  Federal  Government 

11  shall  provide  for  the  performance  of  the  necessary  construc- 

12  tion  work  by  private  concerns  under  contracts  awarded  in 

13  accordance  with  apphcable  laws,  except  where  the  perform- 

14  ■  ance  of  such  work  by  some  other  method  is  necessary  by 

15  reason  of  special  circumstances  or  is  authorized  by  other 

16  provisions  of  law. 

17  (d)  If  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective 

18  investment  and  expenditure  for  any  fiscal^  year  or  other 

19  period,  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in  accordance 

20  with  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  section,  is  more  than  the 

21  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure 

22  required  to  assure  a  full  emplo3nnent  volume  of  production, 

23  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in  accordance  with  para- 

24  graph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  set  forth 
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1  in  such  Budget  a  general  program  for  preventing  inflationary 

2  economic  dislocations,  or  diminishing  the  aggregate  volume 

3  of  investment  and  expenditure  to  the  level  required  to  assure 

4  a  full  employment  volume  of  production,  or  both. 

5  (e)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsections  (b), 

6  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  include  such  measures 

7  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  monopohstic  practices 

8  with  respect  to  prices,  production,  or  distribution,  or  ether 

9  monopohstic  practices,  will  not  interfere  with  the  achiever 

10  ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

11  (f)  The  National  Budget  shall  include  a  report  on  the 

12  distribution  of  the  national  income  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
18  year,  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President  may  deem  ap- 

14  propriate,  together  with  an  evaluation  of  the  effect  upon 

15  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  of  the  programs  set 

16  forth  in  such  Budget. 

17  (g)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  transmit 

18  to  Congress  such  supplemental  or  revised  estimates,  infor- 

19  mation,  programs,  or  legislative  recommendations  as  he 

20  may  deem  necesssary  or  desirable  in  connection  with  the 

21  National  Budget. 

22  PEEPAEATIOi^  OF  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

23  Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Budget  shall  be  prepared  in 

24  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  under  the  general  di- 
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1  rection  and  supervision  of  tire  President,  and  in  consultation 

2  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of  depart- 

3  ments  and  estahhshments. 

4  (b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  several  depart- 

5  ments  and  estahhshments  such  prehminary  estimates  and 

6  other  information  as  will  enable  them  to  prepare  such  plans 

7  and  programs  as  may  he  needed  during  the  ensuing  or 

8  subsequent  fiscal  years  to  help  achieve  a  fuU  employment 

9  volume  of  production. 

10  (c)  The  President  may  establish  such  advisory  hoards 

11  or  committees  composed  of  representatives  of  industry,  agri- 

12  culture^  labor,  and  State  and  local  governments,  and  others, 

13  as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and 

14  consulting  on  methods  . of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

15  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NATION  A  I,  BHDGET 

16  Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Com- 

17  mittee  on  the  National  Budget,  to  be  composed  of  the  chair- 

18  men  and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 

19  mittees  on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  Currency,  Educa- 

20  tion  and  Labor,  and  Finance,  and  seven  additional  Members 

21  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate ; 

22  and  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem1)ers  of  the  House 

23  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  Currency, 

24  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means,  and  seven  additional  Members 

25  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  he  appointed  by  the 
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1  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  The  party  repre- 

2  sentation  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  reflect  the  relative 

3  membership  of  the  majority  and .  minority  parties  in  the 

4  Senate  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

5  (b)  It  shah  be  the  function  of  the  Joint  Committee— 

6  ( 1 )  fo  make  a  study  of  the  National  Budget  trans- 

7  mitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  in  accordance  with 

8  section  3  of  this  Act;  and 

9  (2)  to  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Eep- 

10  resentatives,  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  its 

11  findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 

12  National  Budget,  together  with  a  joint  resolution  set- 

13  ting  forth  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  a  general  pohcy 

14  with  respect  to  such  National  Budget  to  serve  as  a  guide 

15  to  the  several  committees  of  Congress  dealing  with 

16  legislation  relating  to  such  National  Budget. 

17  (c)  Vacancies  in  the  membersliip  of  the  Joint  Com- 

18  mittee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 

19  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  he  filled 

20  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection. 

21  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 

22  from  among  its  members. 

23  (d)  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 

24  committee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places 

25  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
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of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  hooks,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi¬ 
mony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  steno¬ 
graphic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sections 
102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  shall  apply  in 
case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any  suh- 
pena,  or  to  testify  when  summoned,  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistance  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 
exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  com¬ 
mittee  may  utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv¬ 
ices  as  it  deems  necessary  and  is  authorized  to  utihze  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  establishments. 

(f)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  paid 
one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 
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BATE  OF  EXPENDITUEES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  review  quarterly 
all  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the  current  and  anticipated 
level  of  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure  warrants 
any  change  in  the  volume  of  such  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  principles  and  standards  as  may 
be  set  forth  in  applicable  appropriation  Acts  and  other 
statutes,  the  rate  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  may 
be  varied  to  whatever  extent  and  in  whatever  manner  the 
President  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  assuring  continuing  full  emploj^ment,  with  due 
consideration  being  given  to  current  and  anticipated  varia¬ 
tions  in  savings  and  in  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
business,  consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

AID  TO  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  7.  The  heads  of  departments  and  establishments 
shall,  at  the  request  of  any  committee  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  furnish  such  committee  with  such  aid  and 
information  with  regard  to  the  National  Budget  as  it  may 
request, 


INTEEPEETATIOK 


Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  constmed  as  calling 
or  authorizing — 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or  other  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  by  the  Federal  Government; 

(b)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any  type 
whatsoever  in  determining  the  allocation  or  distribution 
of  manpower; 

(c)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on 
appropriations;  or 

(d)  the  carrjdng  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for, 
any  program  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget,  unless 
such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  by  provisions 
of  law  other  than  this  Act. 

(e)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  informa¬ 
tion,  the  publication  of  which  might  have  a  harmful 
effect  upon  the  firni  or  person  supp]3dng  such  information. 
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22. 


WILDLlItE.  Both  Houses  received  an  Ill.  Legislature  resolution  urging  pe-ssage 
of  H.R.  2081,  to  permit  the  use  of  live  decoys  in  the  taking  Of  ducks  (pp.ji(p5l, 

4577).  ■'  • 

MniJTARY  TRAIHING.  Received  an  Into  national  Assn.'  of  Machinists  (D.Cy^  resolu- 
ti^  opposing  compulsory  peacetime  military  conscription.  To  Milita;^  Affairs 
Committee.  (p.  4578.) 

TAXATIOl^  Received  a.- Hawaii  Legislature  resolution  urging  araend^at  of  H.R,.534 
relativeVo  taxation  of  Federal  employees'  in  territories.  To  Mnanco  Committee, 

(p.  4572.^  ^  • 

PRICE  COOTROLX  Sen.  Capper,  fens.,  inserted  a  Kansas  Farmj^reau  resolution  urg¬ 
ing  the  termin^ion  of  price  controls  as  soon  as  possiL]^  To  Banicing  and  Cur- 
rencj^  Committee Xip*  4579*) 

EEHCATIOII.  Sen.  Hil^' Ala. ,  Insert'od  a  Mont.  Educati^  Assn,  letter  favoring 
S.  181  and  H.R.  12967^fhich  provide  Federal  aid  fq/  education.  To  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  l®p.  4579“SO.) 

APPROPRIATIONS  Committee  r^oorted  v;ith  amcndmei^s  H.R.  2907,  the  na.val  appropria¬ 
tions  hill,  1946  ( S,  Rcpt.^^6).  (p.  4580.^ 

LANDS.  Agriculture,  and  Fore str|c  Commit tc^frepor ted  without  amendment  S,  660, 
transferring  certain  lands  in  Rtoidcs  Pgfris,  La.,  to  the  La.  Sta.to  Univ.  and 
^A,  &  M.  College  ( S.  Rept.  268)  (py  45^ 

BUREAUCRACY.  Sen.  Bilho,  Miss.,  criJ^izod  the  ’’autocratic  and  dictatorial  reg¬ 
ulations  and  intimidations  that  h^c  ^cn  resorted  to”  on  agricultural  programs, 
including  a  Miss.  Federated  CooP^ativX’  letter  on  the  subject  (pp. 4581-3). 

STATE,  JUSTICE,  COMMERCE,  THE  ^DI  Cl  ARY,  i^THE  FEDERAL  LOAN  AGENCY  APPROPRIA- 
'TION  BILL,  1946.  Agfcbd  toJ'  conference  re^rt  '  on  this  bill,  H.R.  2603  (pp. 
4610-11).  This  bill  will  J^w  be  son-c  to  theXresidont. 

NOMINATION.  Son.  Stexirai^  Tenn. ,  inserted  state^nts  by  Sen.  McKcllar,  Tenn., 
and  himself,  opposing^hc  nomination  of  Da^vid- Lil%anthal  to  be  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  o^i^irectors  of  the  TVA  (p.  46llJ 

FOOD  SUPPLY.  Sen^j^iclccnlooper,  Iov;a,  inserted  ChicagX Tribune  Press  Service 
and  Bes  Moines  ^gistcr  clippings  criticizing  OPA's  hanging  of  the  brgttcr 
situation  (p.  wl2) 


JtiiTT/oaUM  1 1 


23.  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET.  Sen.  Wagner,  N.Y.,  discussed  S,  3SO,  the  full-cr^oloy- 
ment  bilT,.  and  inserted  the  Budget;  Bureau^ s-  favorable  report  (pp.  4583-5)* 


~'Ti  '"II  I  I  — rtW~tTr  n--- - - 'if  "i;^’ 111' "  "I'  . . 

iclamation 


REHAB  ILLATION.'  Sen.  Lalbllette,  Wis.,  inserted  the  President's 
deciding  the  week  of  June  2  as  National  Rehabilitation  Week,  togc'li^cr  v;ith  a 
Ped^pT  Security  Administration  statement  (pp.  4585-6). 


COTMODITY  CREDIT;  ‘COTTON,  Sen.  S!astland,  Miss.>,  commended  the  CCC  on  h^dling 
TOf  the  cotton  stocks  and  urged  legisla,tion  "to  prevent  accumulation  in  tiic 
future  of  another  great  price-depressing  cotton  surplus"  (jn.  4587).  - 


ITMS  IS  APPEITDIX 


vgg,  EXTENSION  WOBK.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sep.  G-illis,  Ind,,  favpring  H.R.  1651 
to  proTide  for  the  further  development  of  cooperative  agricultural  extensioi  ' 


.  \  workU'P.-A^^3!5)  • 

\ 

27,  XCOSOMY.  Rep.  Bilho,  Miss.,  inserted  an  article,  "United  States  Plans  ij/^year 
.  .^,600,000,000  Campaign  to  Give  Economic  Stability 'to  Cotton  South  -  Jifculd 
Domestic  Price  of  Eiher  Sink  to  World  Level,  Cushioned  by  Subsi^ 
(pp\^429)  . 

.28.  CORGREsklONAL 'QRGARIZATIOIT.  Rep,  Harris,  Ark,  inserted  his  stat^ent  to  the 
Congress^nal  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress y^p.  A2445-46), 

29,  POOD  SUPPLY^  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Pittenger,  Minn,  y^itici  zing  OPA 

and  urging  n^  food  administrator  -(-pp.  A2442)  . 

Rep.  JehkSns,  Ohio,  inserted  Rep,' Martin*  s  (Mass.)  Report  on  the  sugar 
.  -■  situation*4^.  -^^37**^^)'*  ’  ■'  -  .•  ' 

'-^xfenslon  oiPs^markS'-^  of- 31111  oh'''-'th^sUgftr^'-'Siihrad;ion-a^ 

eluding  h  Longmo-nt^mes-Call  article  on  the  Colora^-Big  Thompson  Diver^n 
project  (pp.  A2441-2; 

30,  EOREIGH  TRADE.  Rep.  Ree\  N.Y.,  inserted  Tr-rif^ommission' s  table  showing 

tariff  reductions*  in  maj(^  import 5  of  .producty^nder  the  reciprocal  trade- 
agreements  program  (pp.  A2^8-20)  •  *'  '  '  ‘  V 

Rep.  Reed,  H.Y.,  insert^Tom  Linder  *  Syfetatement  before  the  Ways  and  Meanb 
Committee  on  reciprocal  trade^grccnohts  Jlpp,  A2447-9), 

’  '  \ 

31.  GOVERMEKT  AGEHCIES,  Rep.  White, "^aihe^' inserted  Sen.  Hawkes’  ’(U.J.)  address, 

"Getting  Along  v/ith  the  Governnen't\Ag,^cies"  (pp.  A2415-7). 

32.  MILITARY  TPAIHIITG,  Rep.  Kopplenanh/" Cfen, ,  inserted  a  Conn.,  Legislature  reso- 
..  lutiorr  urging  passage-  oT  Universj?:!  miliary  training*  legislation  (p.  A2443). 

,  rinw  ■fiiiinn  'III  II  >11  ir*nri-wim  iwir>iwi>wiaBi riiiirwipiwr  ii wiw iin« rrii ftiTf n r irwMiiitPfrtiiiiiiiiiM it 

33»  EMPLOYMEITT ;  POST-WAR  PLANNING.  ■  Sen.  Soey,  N.C. ,  inserted' his  ramlio  nddress  on 
pos-t-war  planning  relative'  to  full' c'rpi-oymcnt  and  economic  stabilization  (nti. 

A2430-I),  ■  -  • 


34. 


35. 


36. 


ST.  LA'WRENCE  WATERWAY, 
editorial  relative  to 


In.  Pitt engerr Minn.  V  ii^rtcd  a  Dulu.th  (Minn. )‘ Herald 


Gp»  Pittenger*  s  cri'ticism  o^  the  White  Engineering  Corp. 


report  which  overloo^d  the  possibilities  of  the  S'^Lawrenco  Watervray  (pJl244i 


MISSOURI -VALLEY 
Croix  River 
A243g-9). 


Imiorc 


(URlTY.  Rep,  .Judd,  Minn.,  inserted  Upper  Miss#  a.nd  St. 
^eiient  Commission  opposing  the  establisVient  of  -  an  MVA  (pp. 


WATER  UTILi: 
nouncing 


the  util; 


^  .ON.  R'op.  Lemk^,  'N, Drk, ,  ins’ert.ed  R.,..  Ashton  K^4h*  s  a-rticlc  de- 
.  ,ste'  of  ]public  fund's  for  so-called  flood  control"  discussing 
Ltion  of  these  flood  waters  (pp.  A2420t-1).  . 


BILLS, INTRODUCED 


37.  TRAN^RTAT ION.  H,  R,  3203,  by  Rep.  Cas.c,  S,...  Dak. ,  .  and  S.  992,  by  Seii.'^all', 

m. ,  et  al,  to  direct- payment  of  highv/ay  'use  and  other  taxes  in  the  operation 
a.ny  system,  of  commercial  transportation  taken  oyer  and  operated  by  ant^ency 
-the  Eederal  Government.  To  Interstate  and  Eoreign  Commerce  anid  Inter st^ts 
Commerce  Committees,  (pp.  4649,  4580.) 
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so  many  different  agricultura],>ag?n- 
cleswHl^^mployees  running  abijuif^er  the 
Nation  tryThg^to  carry  outjjarrous  programs, 
that  we  will  haffr«^aQgii«t5d  confusion  rather 
than  a  soundlyjjli!?!Sa4,and  developed  pro¬ 
gram. 

J&»rf^ruly  yours, 

Charle  McN^Tb,^ 

_ General  Managffr>~^ 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AFTER  THE  WAR- 
REPORT  FROM  BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  as 
America  looks  forward  to  its  post-war 
problems,  increasing  thought  is  beipg 
given  to  the  problem  of  the  large  na¬ 
tional  debt  which  has  been  created  .by 
the  war.  More  and  more  people  are  com¬ 
ing  to  realize  that  the  post-war  debt 
burden  will  be  exceedingly  troublesome 
unless  we  are  able  to  maintain  fulf  em¬ 
ployment  and  a  steadily  expariding  na¬ 
tional  income. 

Tlie  relationship  between  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  national  debt  is  discussed 
in  the  report  on  the  full-employment 
bill,  S.  380,  which,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Harold  Smith, 
Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau.  In  this 
report,  Mr.  Smith  makes  the  following 
statement : 

Servicing  the  national  debt  will  be  easier 
with  a  high  than  with  a  low  national  In¬ 
come.  State  and  local  governments  will  be 
better  able  to  discharge  their  responsibility 
In  the  fields  of  education,  health,  and  other 
services.  A  full-employment  national  in¬ 
come  provides  a  broad  tax  basis  from  which 
the  Government  can  raise  tax  revenue  with 
the  least  hardship  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  Budget  Bureau  report  also  includes 
certain  suggestions  for  improving  the 
bill,  together  with  a  staff  memorandum 
describing  procedures  that  might  be  used, 
under  the  full-employment  bill,  in  esti¬ 
mating  employment  and  production. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  report  of  the  Budget  Bu¬ 
reau,  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  beiug  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Executive  Office  op  the  President, 

Bureau  op  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  4,  1945. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  Wagner  :  I  have  your  let¬ 
ter  of  March  3  in  which  you  ask  for  pre¬ 
liminary  comments  on  four  questions  re¬ 
lated  to  S.  330,  a  bill  “To  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing 
full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  econ¬ 
omy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor.  State,  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Government.” 
I  have  expressed  my  sympathy  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  objectives  of  the  full  employment  bill 
In  a  letter  to  Senator  Murray  of  January  4, 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  This  bill  raises 
questions  of  great  Importance  for  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  people,  and  I  am  glad  that 
you  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  questions  posed  in  your  letter. 

You  requested  preliminary  comments  on 
your  questions.  I  should  like  to  emphasize. 
Indeed,  the  preliminary  and  incomplete 
character  of  my  answers.  A  full  exploration 
of  the  questions  raised  by  your  letter  was 
not  possible  within  the  short  time  available. 

Question  No.  1 :  If  we  were  assured  of  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  after  the  war,  what 


might  the  effect  be  on  the  sectors  of  our 
economy  with  which  your  agency  is  con¬ 
cerned? 

If  governmental  and  private  programs  suc¬ 
ceed  in  achieving  full  employment,  many  of 
the  Government’s  most  difficult  problems 
would  become  more  manageable.  Govern¬ 
ment  programs  which  contribute  to  assuring 
full  employment  have  social  implications 
very  different  from  those  which  are  required 
to  relieve  unemployment  and  economic  dis¬ 
tress.  Full  employment  means  an  expanding 
economy,  increasing  opportunity,  and  rising 
incomes.  Unemployment  and  nonutiliza¬ 
tion  of  resources  mean  that  pressure  groups 
struggle  for  larger  slices  of  a  smaller-sized 
pie.  Democratic  government  will  face  grave 
problems — domestic  and  international — in 
the  period  of  post-war  reconstruction.  The 
prospects  of  their  solution  are  the  brighter 
if  our  policies  promote  full  employment 
rather  than  struggle  with  the  task  of  miti¬ 
gating  the  evils  of  unemployment.  If  full 
employment  is  assured  by  means  of  maximum 
private  activities,  certain  expenditures  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  could 
be  avoided  or  reduced. 

To  be  more  specific,  with  full  employment, 
unemployment  compensation  can  take  care 
of  the  period  between  jobs;  emergency  meas¬ 
ures  to  relieve  general  unemployment  would 
not  be  needed.  Full  employment  would  not 
remove  the  need  for  expanded  social-security 
programs  but  would  make  the  attainment  of 
adequate  social  standards  more  feasible.  The 
reabsorption  of  veterans  into  civilian  employ¬ 
ment  can  be  accomplished  with  less  friction 
if  we  have  full  employment  than  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  mass  unemployment.  Pull  em¬ 
ployment  brings  with  it  a  high  demand  for 
agricultural  products  and,  consequently,  the 
need  for  farm  price  support  and  programs 
for  the  disposal  of  surplus  farm  products 
would  be  reduced  or  eliminated.  A  policy 
of  promoting  competition  and  lower  prices 
to  consumers  can  be  better  pursued  when 
business  expects  to  make  profits  in  expanding 
markets.  Under  conditions  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  labor  will  enjoy  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  will  be  more  willing 
to  abandon  restrictive  practices.  Servicing 
the  national  debt  will  be  easier  with  a  high 
than  with  a  low  national  Income.  State  and 
local  governments  will  be  better  able  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  responsibility  in  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  and  other  services.  A  full 
employment  national  Income  provides  a  broad 
tax  basis  from  which  the  Government  can 
raise  tax  revenue  with  the  least  hardship  to 
the  taxpayer. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  a  full  employment  policy  means  new 
peacetime  responsibilities  for  business,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  government.  Full  employ¬ 
ment  does  mean  that  the  Government  must 
watch  possible  upward  pressures  on  prices  and 
wages  which  may  conflict  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  economic  stabilization.  The  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  Government  in  maintaining  a 
stable  price  level  will  depend  very  largely  on 
the  willingness  of  business,  agriculture,  and 
labor  to  assume  their  share  In  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  a  general  policy  of  economic  sta¬ 
bilization. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  not  directly 
concerned  with  any  one  sector  of  the  economy. 
It  has  responsibilities  with  respect  to  all 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  is,  therefore,  concerned  with 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  I  feel  sure  that  its 
resi>onsibilitles  could  be  much  more  effec¬ 
tively  met  if  the  policy  of  the  Government 
resulted  in  full  and  stable  employment  than 
if  we  were  plagued  by  periods  of  mass  un¬ 
employment. 

QUESTION  NO.  2!  "iF  S.  380  WERE  ENACTED  BY 

THE  CONGRESS,  WHAT  MIGHT  BE  THE  ROLE  OF 

YOUR  AGENCY  IN  HELPING  ACHIEVE  CONTINU¬ 
ING  FULL  EMPLOYMENT?" 

The  full  employment  bill  obliges  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  transmit  to  Congress  a  "national  pro¬ 
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duction  and  employment  budget  (national 
budget).”  The  President  shall  include  In 
this  national  budget: 

Statistical  estimates  and  forecasts. 

A  program  of  Federal  policies  and  activities 
designed  to  encourage  Increased  non-Federal 
investment  and  expenditiues  or  a  program  of 
anti-infiationary  measures. 

Programs  of  Federal  Investment  and  ex¬ 
penditures. 

The  bill  does  not  say  expllclty  which  agency 
shall  prepare  the  National  Budget  for  the 
President.  It  states,  section  4  (a),  that; 
“The  National  Budget  shall  be  prepared  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  under 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
President  *  •  *”  and  that,  section  4 

(b)):  “•  •  *  the  several  departments 

and  establishments  •  *  •  [shall]  pre¬ 

pare  such  plans  and  programs  as  may  be 
needed  •  *  Thus  the  bill  implies 

that  the  National  Budget,  including  the 
estimates,  policies,  and  the  programs  of  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditures,  is  to  be  prepared 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  on  the 
basis  of  recommendations  and  estimates  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  various  departments  and  estab¬ 
lishments.  The  bill  leaves  it  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  assign  the  responsibility  for  this 
work. 

The  coordinating  functions  now  per¬ 
formed  by  various  agencies  in  the  Executive 
Office,  including  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
are  similar  to  the  coordinating  responsibility 
placed  upon  the  Executive  Office  under  th's 
bill.  Under  present  practices,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  would  have  to  assist  the  various 
operating  agencies  in  planning  those  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  statistical  functions  that 
are  required  by  the  full-employment  bill. 
The  bill  would,  I  believe,  have  the  effect 
of  intensifying,  enlarging,  and  making  man¬ 
datory  certain  of  the  functions  already  being 
performed  in  the  •Executive  Office.  The 
President  has  emphasized  in  Budget  messages 
and  other  addresses  the  need  to  develop  a 
coordinated  approach  to  the  problems  of 
economic  policy.  I  think  it  is  wise  for  Con- 
gi-ess  to  define  the  coordinating  job  to  be 
done  and  to  permit  the  President  to  work 
out,  with  respect  to  the  formulation  of  an 
integrated  program,  the  particular  assign¬ 
ment  of  functions  within  the  Executive  Office. 

I  shall  discuss  In  the  subsequent  para¬ 
graphs  the  functions  of  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  under  the  full  employment 
bill,  irrespective  of  the  specific  agency  or 
agencies  In  the  Executive  Office  which  will 
be  charged  with  these  responsibilities. 

Statistical  estimates  and  forecasts 

The  bill  contemplates  that  the  President 
shall  transmit,  under  section  4  (b),  to  the 
several  departments  and  establishments  pre¬ 
liminary  estimates  and  other  information 
that  Vlll  enable  them  to  prepare  their  ov/n 
plans  for  submission  to  the  President.  I  take 
It  that  this  procedure  calls  for  a  communica¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  sends  out  for  the  President  in 
July  of  each  year,  giving  the  agencies  gen¬ 
eral  directives  for  working  out  their  own 
budgetary  requests.  I  assume  that  section 
4  (b)  relates  not  only  to  the  preparation  of 
policy  and  programs,  but  also  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  estimates  of  the  National  Budget. 

In  preparing  the  estimates  and  forecasts 
required  by  the  bill,  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  should  make  full  use  of  all  the 
data  and  information  available  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  and  establishments  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  also  in  private  organizations  of 
consumers,  business,  labor,  and  agriculture. 
It  seems  to  me  essential  that  there  should 
be  a  widespread  understanding  throughout 
the  country  of  the  estimates  that  go  into 
the  National  Budget,  and  that  all  Interested 
groups  inside  and  outside  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  have  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  these  estimates.  EnlightenecI 
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econc~.ic  policy  by  ths  Government  depends 
largely  on  an  Informed  public  opinion.  By 
making  groups  throughout  the  country  aware 
of  the  problems  involved  in  formulating  the 
Nation’s  Budget,  the  Federal  Government  can 
contribute  greatly  to  this  process  of  enlight¬ 
enment. 

I  am  attaching  in  an  appendix  a  sketch  of 
a  possible  procedure  for  the  compilation  of 
the  statistical  estimates  and  forecasts.  This 
is  a  stair  memorandum  submitted  merely  as 
an  illustration  of  how  various  Government 
agencies  and  interested  groups  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  could  be  drawn  into  the  formulation 
of  estimates  for  the  National  Budget.  (With 
reference  to  the  statistical  programs,  see  the 
staff  memorandum  of  February  6,  1945,  which 
I  submitted  to  Senator  Murray  on  February 
14,  lO^S.  A  revised  version  of  that  memo¬ 
randum  is  attached  to  this  letter.) 

A  prcgrcm  of  Federal  policies  and  activities 

designed  to  encourage  increased  non-Fed- 

eral  investment  and  expenditures  or  a 

pregram  of  anti-inflationary  measures 

In  case  the  prospective  total  of  expendi¬ 
tures  by  business,  consumers,  and  govern¬ 
ment  falls  short  of  the  total  required  for  full 
employment;  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  bill  is  obliged  to  propose  programs  that 
would  stimulate  private  investment  and  in¬ 
creased  consumers’  expenditures.  Contrari¬ 
wise.  when  such  expenditures  are  expected 
to  exceed  the  full-employment  level,  an  anti- 
inflationary  program  is  to  be  developed. 

The  policies  and  programs  enumerated  in 
the  b'll  which  fall  in  this  area  include  bank¬ 
ing  and  currency,  monopoly  and  competition, 
wages  and  working  conditions,  foreign  trade 
and  investment,  agriculture,  taxation,  social 
security,  and  the  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  Policies  in  these  various  fields  and 
others  would  have  to  be  combined  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  accomplish  as  much  of  a  de¬ 
sired  additional  expansion  in  private  expendi¬ 
tures  as  possible.  Industry,  labor,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  other  groups  and  individuals  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  suggestions  to 
the  departments  concerned.  These,  in  turn, 
v.'lll  analyze  the  suggestions  and  pass  their 
recommendations  on  to  the  Executive  OfiSce. 
The  President,  assisted  by  his  staff  in  the 
Executive  Office,  would  Integrate  the  policy 
recommendations  submitted  by  the  various 
departments  and  establishments  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Before  transmission 
to  Congress,  these  recommendations  would 
thereby  be  tested  for  consistency  and  com¬ 
pleteness. 

The  function  to  be  performed  by  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Office  under  this  bill  is  similar,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  procedural  aspects,  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  reference  function  performed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  under  present  practice. 
The  experience  gained  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  as  well  as  by  agencies  such  as  the 
Office  of  Economic  Stabilization  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion, 
in  ■coordinating  wartime  programs,  will  be 
useful  in  devising  the  coordinating  proce¬ 
dures  required  under  the  full-employment 
bill. 

Programs  of  Federal  investment  and 
expenditures 

The  development  of  Federal  investment 
and  expenditure  programs  under  the  bill 
would,  no  doubt,  require  the  use  of  many 
existing  budgetary  procedures  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  redirection  of  others.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  President  shall  submit  the 
National  Budget  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  of  Congress.  I  think  it  wise 
that  the  bill  does  not  limit  the  period  covered 
by  the  National  Budget  to  a  fiscal  year.  It  is 
especially  important  that  the  policies  and 
programs  recommended  in  the  National 
Budget  be  outlined  each  year  for  a  period 
considerably  longer  than  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year.  A  procedure  for  long-range  planning, 
at  least  in  the  field  of  public  works,  was  first 
established  on  the  basis  of  the  Employment 
Stabilization  Act  of  1931.  More  recently  it 


was  the  objective  of  Executive  Order  No.  9334 
to  establish  a  procedure  under  which  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  was  to  submit  to  the 
President  an  over-all  advance  program  of 
public  works  and  ijjiprovement  projects  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  various  agencies  for  a  period 
of  several  years. 

Pull-employment  policy,  if  it  is  to  be  fully 
implemented,  requires  the  development  of 
long-range  programs  in  all  fields  in  which 
governmental  action  Is  deemed  to  be  appro¬ 
priate.  Flexible  long-range  program.s  in  the 
field  of  developmental  expenditures  must 
serve  as  a  background  for  the  determination 
of  an  annual  budget  of  Investment  and  ex¬ 
penditures  that  takes  account  of  the  possible 
deficiency  in  the  Nation  Budget  and  the  ex¬ 
pected  success  in  stimulating  non-Federal 
expenditures.  The  Executive  Office  and  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  v/ould  have 
to  prepare  and  revise  such  programs  on  a 
continuing  basis  for  submission  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  the  Congress. 

With  long-range  programs  outlined  in 
advance,  annual  determinations  as  to  the 
scope  and  content  of  the  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  program  for  shorter  periods  would  fall 
Into  proper  focus. 

*Under  Section  6  (a),  the  bill  calls  for  a 
quarterly  review  of  Federal  investment  and 
expenditures  in  the  light  of  revised  esti¬ 
mates  of  non-Federal  Investment  and  ex¬ 
penditures.  This  provision  calls  for  a  con¬ 
tinuous  appraisal  by  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  factors  entering  into  the  national  budget 
so  as  to  permit  revisions  in  the  light  of  cur¬ 
rent  trends.  Such  an  appraisal  would  pre¬ 
sumably  be  made  on  the  basis  of  statistical 
and  other  information  collected  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  operating  agencies  and  submitted  to  the 
executive  office.  Action  taken  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  vary  the  rate  of  expenditures  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  Congress,  as  au¬ 
thorized  under  Section  6  (b) ,  would  thus 
be  designed  to  meet  current  developments. 
In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
method  of  quarterly  apportionment  com¬ 
bined  with  the  reporting  procedure  under 
Executive  Order  8512  could  provide  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  the  fiscal  controls  necessary  for 
the  implementation  of  section  6  (b). 

QUESTION  NO.  3:  "IN  THE  PRESENT  PLANNING  OP 

YOUR  AGENCY’S  POST-WAR  ACTIVITIES,  WHAT 

ASSUMPTIONS,  IP  ANY,  HAVE  YOU  MADE  WITH 

REGARD  TO  THE  POST-WAR  LEVEL  OP  THE  GROSS 

NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME, 

AND  EMPLOYMENT?” 

The  Bureau  has  not  made  any  single  as¬ 
sumption  as  to  post-war  level  of  the  gross 
national  product,  the  national  income  and 
employment.  It  has,  however,  attempted  to 
develop  certain  goals  and  to  delineate  the 
range  of  possible  developments  which  should 
be  envisaged  in  planning  Federal  activities. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  in  preparing  the 
Federal  budget  normally  calls  for  estimates 
of  expenditures  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  18 
months  ahead.  Revenue  yields  and  certain 
expenditure  items  such  as  aids  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  unemployment  relief  depend  on  the 
level  of  national  Income.  The  Bureau,  there¬ 
fore,  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  estimates 
of  Income  and  employment  for  the  period 
covered  by  the  budget  for  the  ensuing  year. 

However,  to  perform  its  functions  ade¬ 
quately,  the  Bureau  cannot  confine  its  at¬ 
tention  merely  to  the  period  covered  by  the 
budget.  It  is  necessary  to  make  various 
hypothetical  estimates  for  several  years  in 
advance.  Such  estimates  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  both  for  the  transition  period  and 
for  a  “typical”  post-war  year. 

These  estimates  are  of  two  types.  In  the 
first  place,  estimates  have  been  made  of  what 
may  be  termed  Income  and  employment  goals 
for  the  next  few  years.  These  estimates  are 
similar  to  tliose  required  under  section  3 
(a),  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  bill.  During  the 
transition  period  these  goals  are  necessarily 
something  other  than  what  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  full  employment  in  a  normal  year. 
During  the  transition  there  will  necessarily 
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be  large-scale  shifting  of  jobs,  and  this  will 
mean  that  unemployment  will  necessarily  be 
greater  than  it  needs  to  be  when  the  labor 
force  is  distributed  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  peacetime  production. 

The  second  type  of  estimate  consists  of 
projections  of  national  Income  and  employ¬ 
ment  under  various  assumptions  as  to  fu¬ 
ture  congressional  action  with  respect  to  ex¬ 
penditure  programs,  tax,  and  other  policies. 
Alternative  assumptions  also  were  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  rate  of  private  capital  formation. 
These  projections  are  similar  in  nature  to 
those  required  under  section  3  (a),  (3)  of  the 
bill,  taut  resulted  in  various  alternative  sets 
estimates  of  Income  and  employment, 
■nicugh  furnishing  some  indication  of  possi¬ 
ble  deviation  of  the  national  budget  from 
what  is  required  for  attaining  full  and  stable 
employment,  they  do  not  constitute  any 
definite  forecast  as  to  the  postwar  level  of 
incopie  and  emt)loyment. 

Question  No.  4:  "What  specific  improve¬ 
ments  in  S.  380  might  be  considered  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee?” 

I  have  already  expressed  by  sympathy  with 
the  objectives  of  the  full  employment  bill. 
My  comments  are  largely  concerned  with  de¬ 
tails.  Section  2  makes  a  commendable  ef¬ 
fort  to  define  specifically  what  is  Intended 
to  be  regarded  as  full  employment.  I  feel, 
however,  that  the  formulation  could  still  be 
Improved. 

Section  3  (a)  and  (f)  specifies  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  the  estimates  and  information 
which  the  President  shall  include  in  the 
national  budget  for  transmission  to  Con¬ 
gress.  I  recognize  that  the  details  called  for 
are  formulated  in  the  light  of  the  best  avail¬ 
able  technical  knowledge  at  the  present  time. 
The  specific  provisions  in  the  statute  may, 
however,  become  a  handicap  in  the  future 
when  experiences  may  suggest  a  somewhat 
different  form.  Particularly,  I  propose  that 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  section  3  (a)  the 
words  "which  set  forth  in  summary  and  de¬ 
tail”  be  changed  to  read,  "which  set  forth 
in  summary  and  such  detail  as  the  President 
deems  necessary.  *  ♦ 

Section  3  (c)  has  been  frequently  misin¬ 
terpreted  as  proposing  that  Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  programs  should  be 
determined  simply  by  the  need  for  making 
up  deficiencies  in  the  national  budget.  The 
wording  of  the  second  sentence  of  section  3 
(c)  (p.  6,  lines  6  to  9)  should  dispel  such 
misinterpretation.  I  suggest  that  the  bill 
give  a  fuller  expression  to  the  Intention  tliat 
the  Federal  Investment  and  expenditure  pro¬ 
grams  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  their 
intrinsic  merits,  that  is,  their  contribution 
to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being. 
The  timing  of  these  expenditures — the 
amount  to  be  spent  in  any  particular  year — 
should  be  determined  with  consideration 
given  to  expected  deficiencies  in  the  national 
budget.  This  distinction  between  the  long- 
range  aspect  of  Federal  expenditure  and  in¬ 
vestment  programs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
timing  of  these  expenditures  in  view  of  eco¬ 
nomic  necessity,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
be  emphasized  in  the  bill  if  it  includes  a 
special  paragraph  dealing  with  the  long- 
range  aspect.  Such  a  paragraph  could  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  President  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  enabling  legislation  and  also  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  a  long-range  public  works 
and  developmental  expenditure  program. 
Thig  paragraph  might  precede  the  present 
section  3  (c).  In  this  case,  in  the  second 
line  on  page,  6,  after  “Federal  Investment 
and  expenditures,”  add  the  words:  “author¬ 
ized  by  existing  law  or  by  legislation  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  preceding  section.” 

Section  3  (c)  has  also  been  misinterpreted 
as  suggesting  that  full  employment  really  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  additional  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  and  that  only  lip  service  is  paid 
to  the  various  policies  enumerated  under  3 
(b).  The  true  intent  of  the  bill  could  be  ex¬ 
pressed  more  unequivocally  by  adding  the 
words;  “in  combination  with  the  other  meas- 
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ures  recommended  in  the  national  budget,” 
after  the  words  "as  will  be  sufficient,”  on  page 
6,  line  2.  I  also  wonder  whether  it  might  not 
be  appropriate  to  insert  the  word  "deemed” 
before  the  word  “sufficient”  on  page  6,  line  2. 

The  last  sentence  in  section  3  (c)  might  be 
interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  bill  con¬ 
siders  public  works  construction  programs 
as  the  most  important  item  in  the  Federal 
investment  and  expenditure  programs.  If 
this  is  not  the*  Intention,  the  text  might  be 
clarified  by  referring  also  to  other  than  public 
works  expenditures  in  the  same  paragraph. 

The  bill  places  considerable  emphasis  on 
planning  Federal  expenditures  as  a  means  to 
promote  full  employment.  Tax  policy  is 
mentioned  only  as  one  of  the  various  policies 
enumerated  by  way  of  illustration  in  section 
3  (b).  I  wonder  whether  It  would  not  be 
desirable  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the 
effect  that  tax  policies  may  have  on  employ¬ 
ment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harold  D.  Smith, 

Director. 


APPENDIX 

A  POSSIBLE  PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP 

ESTIMATES  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET  UNDER 

S.  380 

Section  3  (a)  of  the  full  employment  bill 
requires  two  main  types  of  estimate:  (1)  The 
volume  of  aggregate  expenditures  required  to-* 
produce  full  employment;  and  (2)  the  pro¬ 
spective  volume  of  expenditures,  not  taking 
Into  account  any  increased  or  decreased  in¬ 
vestment  or  expenditures  which  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  from  the  programs  set  forth 
in  the  Budget. 

The  procedure  for  preparing  these  esti¬ 
mates  should  assure  thfit  all  available  infor¬ 
mation' of  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  of  State  and  local  governments,  and 
of  private  organizations  be  utUized.  It  is 
also  essential  that  the  procedure  be  kept  as 
flexible  as  possible  so  that  revised  estimates 
can  be  made  available  to  Congress  whenever 
changing  conditions  require. 

A  first  tentative  summary  of  the  two  types 
of  estimates  to  be  Included  in  the  National 
Budget  would  be  prepared  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  in  consultation  with 
experts  from  a  few  Federal  Government  agen¬ 
cies  particularly  concerned  with  over-all  pro¬ 
jections,  such  as  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  others. 

The  summary  statement  would  then  be 
broken  down  into  its  component  parts.  With 
the  aid  of  research  facilities  available  in  such 
agencies  as  the  Departments  of  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  Agriculture,  estimates  of  such  de¬ 
tails  would  be  made  which  are  implied  in;  and 
are  consistent  with,  the  over-all  estimates 
prepared  in  the  first  round.  It  would  be 
shown,  for  example,  with  respect  to  the  goal 
as  well  as  to  the  projections,  what  amount  of 
residential  construction,  automobile  produc¬ 
tion,  railroad  transportation,  what  wage  de¬ 
velopments,  hours  of  work,  exports  and  Im¬ 
ports  are  implied  in  the  over-all  estimates. 

These  detailed  estimates  would  then  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  discussion  with  experts 
outside  the  Federal  Government  in  industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  finance.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  other  fields.  They  would 
be  asked  to  comment  on  the  estimates  for 
those  specific  fields  with  which  they  are 
mainly  concerned.  Contact  with  industrial 
experts,  for  instance,  would  be  established 
through  the  Department  of  Commerce,  with 
labor  experts  through  the  Department  cf 
Labor,  with  agricultural  experts  through  the 
Department  of  Agricultm’e,  etc.  These  De¬ 
partments  would  analjrze  the  comments  made 
by  these  various  nongovernmental  experts. 
A  similar  method  would  be  used  for  contact¬ 
ing  State  and  local  governments  through  an 
agency  designated  for  this  purpose.  Utilizing 


these  comments  and  analyses,  a  revised  draft 
of  the  over-all  projections  would  be  prepared 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  again 
in  consultation  with  the  experts  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  particularly  concerned.  Thus 
the  final  revised  set  of  National  Budget  goals 
and  projections  would  be  developed  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  President. 

The  procedure  for  compiling  these  esti¬ 
mates  would  have  to  start  probably  in  July 
or  August  in  order  to  have  the  final  estimates 
available  In  December  as  material  for  the 
National  Budget  to  be  transmitted  by  the 
President. 

The  bill  provides,  section  3  (g),  for  supple¬ 
mental  or  revised  estimates  whenever  neces¬ 
sary.  Therefore  the  projections  included  in 
the  estimates  should  be  currently  reviewed 
for  possible  revision.  The  agencies  should  be 
in  frequent  contact  all  through  the  year  with 
the  non-Federal  experts  who  have  checked  the 
original  estimates.  They  should  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  Office  any  revision 
that  might  become  necessary.  In  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  certain  over-all  Indexes  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  should  be  watched  in 
order  to  detect  changes  in  business  con¬ 
ditions. 


IJECORD  OP  WORK  IN  KANSAS  AIRCRAFT 
FACTORIES 

CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have\rinted  in  the  Record  the  follov;ing 
telegrato  from  Lloyd  A.  Wilson,  general 
manageX  of  the  Wichita  Chamber  of 
Commerce 
We  thougllt  you  might  like  to  insert  in  the 
CoNGRESSiONADk  Record  the  fact  that  ab¬ 
senteeism  in  tn|  four  Wicliita  aircraft  fac¬ 
tories  engaged  Ifa  vital  war  production — 
Beech,  Boeing.  Ces^a,  and  Culver)  was  lower 
on  VE-day,  May  8,\han  for  the  month  of 
April.  You  already 'inow  absenteeism  in 
these  plants  has  beeir^onslderably  less  all 
along  than  the  national  Iwerage.  All  Wichita 
plants  met  their  produ^on  schedules  or 
VE-day. 

Mr.  President,  I  and  all\ther  citiz^s 
of  Kansas  take  great  pride  id^he  recyds 
of  production  in  the  WichitaVnd  oftier 
Kansas  war  industries.  Their  oniy  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  high,  their  co»  low, 
their  absenteeism  rate  lower  tlKih  the 
average,  and  there  has  been  a  lytic^ble 
lack  of  labor  troubles  durin^the 
I  am  glad  to  place  Mr.  WilsoM  telegra^ 
in  the  Record,  and  to  exteyd  my  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  people  <J  Wichita  on 
the  enviable  records  they  h/ve  made,  and 
which  I  am  sure  they  \^1  continue  to 
make. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  NAtIoNAL  REHABILI¬ 
TATION  WEEK  -  ANy  STATEMENT  BY 
FEDERAL  SECURITy  AGENCY 

Mr.  LA  FOLLE'OTE.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  7  the  PrKident  of  the  United 
States  issued  a  pyclamation  designating 
the  week  of  Juny  2  as  National  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Week,  y  ask  that  the  proclama¬ 
tion  .and  the /statement  issued  by  the 
Federal  Secii^ty  Administrator  in  con¬ 
nection  witji  the  proclamation  may  be 
printed  in /he  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There ifceing  no  objection,  the  procla¬ 
mation  /nd  the  statement  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NATIO^L  REHABILITATION  WEEK — BY  THE  PRES- 
IDOTT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  A 
PapCLAMATION 

With  the  attention  of  the  Nation  rightly 
fgcused  on  the  welfare  of  men  and  women 
riturnlng  from  service  In  the  armed  forces 
and  the  emphasis  placed  on  benefits  provided 
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for  them  through  congressional  action,  we 
must  not  let  our  interest  fiag  in  dlschargiM 
our  obligations  to  the  increasing  thousands 
among  our  civilian  population  who  through 
accident,  disease,  or  congenital  conditions 
are  unable  to  hold  a  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  American  working  force..  Even  ifi  the 
midst  of  war  their  condition  calls  tc^'us  for 
renewed  effort  to  bring  about  their^Wora- 
tion  that  they,  too,  may  maintain  ijKeir  self- 
respect  through  self-supporting  v^^rk. 

On  June  2,  our  nation-wide  progfam  for  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  sjfch  disabled 
men  and  women  will  have  bee^in  operation 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  LesaT than  2  years 
ago,  the  Congress  expanded  *is  program  by 
amending  the  Vocational  ^ 
of  1920.  The  new  law- 
lette  Act,  passed  in  1943 
for  the  Federal  and 
working  as  a  team,  to 
disabled  and  the  blind 
of  the  disabled,  the 
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restoration,  vocatiojfel  training,  and  place¬ 
ment  in  suitable  ^ployment. 

Over  the  past  2y  years  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  this/rogram  for  the  restoration 
of  disabled  mei/nnd  women  is  paying  divi¬ 
dends.  not  ony  in  humanitarian  terms  but 
in  dollars  ancients.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  anni/lly  apply  to  the  rehabilitation 
service  for/help.  Because  of  disabilities 
they  are  ajpe  to  contribute  little  to  the  na¬ 
tional  in^^ne.  Many  of  them  are  forced  to 
accept  Mblic  aid.  Refitted  for  work,  they 
begin  t/pay  their  own  way.  No  longer  then 
are  thgp  tax  consumers;  they  are  taxpayers. 

we  may  not  fail  to  discharge  our  ob- 
liga^n  to  help  every  man  and  woman  who 
ne^fe  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in 
orcjsr  to  become  self-supporting,  it  appears 
ropriate  at  this  time  that  I  should  urge 
able-bodied  citizenry  of  the  United  States 
b  unite  in  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  about 
wider  knowledge  and  use  of  the  services  for 
physical  and  mental  restoration  of  the  han¬ 
dicapped  provided  under  the  Barden-La  Pol- 
lette  Act,  which  applies  to  all  civilian  dis¬ 
abled. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Harry  S.  Truman.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  declare  the  week  beginning  June  2, 
1945,  as  National  Rehabilitatio’i  Week. 

And  I  urge  all  churches,  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  health  and  welfare  services,  civic 
organizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade.  Industry,  labor,  public-spirited  citi¬ 
zens,  and  the  radio  and  press  throughout 
the  United  States  to  observe  National  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Week,  to  the  end  that  handicapped 
men  and  women  throughout  our  Nation  may 
e  located  and  advised  of  the  benefits  to 
ich  they  may  be  entitled. 

witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  itond  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
Statea^f  America  to  be  affixed. 

Don^^t  the  city  of  Washington  this  5th 
day  of  MSJ  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1945,  and 
of  the  inoMendence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  th^me  hundred  and  sixty-ninth. 
[seal] 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

Specially  arran^^d  clinics  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  treatme^  of  disabled  men  and 
women  will  be  held^roughout  the  country 
between  June  2  and^.  the  period  desig¬ 
nated  by  President  Triiman  as  National  Re¬ 
habilitation  Week,  FederU  Security  Admin¬ 
istrator  Paul  V.  McNutt  ainiounced  today. 

He  stated  that  Michael  J.  Sl^rtley,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Security  AgencXi  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation,  has  ca^ed  upon  all 
cooperating  State  agencies  to  tiXte  in  this 
concentrated  effort.  The  purposeXe  said,  is 
to  locate  the  physically  and  mentalX  handi¬ 
capped  and  take  the  preliminary  stepXpeces- 
sary  to  restore  them  to  employability. 

“We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  doVur 
part,”  the  Administrator  said,  “in  answer! 
the  President’s  call.  He  has  asked — and  wJ 
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;eive — the  support  of  public  and  private  or- 
aizations  and  of  the  people  generally  In 
behalf  of  the  State-Federal  program  for  the 
Silltation  of  the  civilian  handicapped. 

I  '-nov^of  no  more  effective  way  for  the  Vo- 
cationar^ehabilitatlon  Service  to  contribute 
Us  shareNu  the  Nation-wide  observance  of 
National  K^abllitation  Week  than  by  in¬ 
tensifying  arW  concentrating  all  our  efforts 
during  that  peWod  on  locating  and  aiding  the 
handicapped."  \ 

Speaking  for  trie  Federal  and  State  reha¬ 
bilitation  agenciesS^irector  Shortley  Joined 
with  the  Administrator  in  endorsing  the 
holding  of  rehabilitation  clinics.  He  pointed 
out  that  estimates  IndiciUe  there  are  1,500,000 
disabled  persons  who  couW  be  benefited  by 
services  available  through  ^nse  State  services 
and  that  to  this  number  arwadded  annually 
many  thousands  disabled  by  ardent,  disease, 
or  congenital  conditions. 

The  Government-sponsored  effost  in  behalf 
of  the  civilian  disabled,  Mr.  Sho^Uy  -said, 
was  begun  just  a  quarter  of  a  cenOury  ago 
but  the  legislation  making  possible  thS^any 
services  now  available  to  the  handicapped 
was  enacted  less  than  2  years  ago. 

‘‘These  services,”  he  said,  ‘‘will  contlnUp 
year  after  year,  since  we  will  probably  neveft,^ 
devise  ways  to  eliminate  all  accidents  and  \ 
crippling  diseases.” 

The  Federal  Security  Administrator’s  de¬ 
cision  to  recommend  the  holding  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  clinics  throughout  the  country  was 
based.  Mr.  Shortley  added,  on  reports  he  had 
received  through  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  on  the  success  of  such  efforts 
already  made  in  many  communities.  The 
clinics,  which  will  be  held  during  rehabili¬ 
tation  week,  he  explained,  will  be  organized 
by  States  and  communities,  following  the 
general  pattern  of  those  already  held.  Notice 
will  be  given  that  on  certain  days  physicians 
and  surgeons  will  examine  every  disabled  per¬ 
son  who  asks  for  help.  If  his  disability  can 
be  removed  or  reduced,  medical  care  or  sur¬ 
gery  will  be  provided.  If  the  applicant  can¬ 
not  afford  to  pay  for  such  service  the  costs 
will  be  borne  by  the  State.  Hospitalization, 
up  to  90  days,  will  also  be  provided  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  work  of  the  medical  men  will  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  that  of  vocational  experts  who 
will  talk  with  applicants  about  the  kind  of 
work  they  can  do  or  want  to  do.  The  final 
step,  Mr.  Shortley  pointed  out,  is  to  get  a 
job  for  each  handicapped  worker. 

HOSPITALISATION  OF  WAR  VETERANS  IN 
NEBRASKA 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  o: 
April  5  I  addressed  to  General  Hines 
the  Veterans’  Bureau  a  communlc^on 
containing  considerable  data  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  hospital  facilities  in  the  ^te  of 
Nebraska,  and  a  few  days  ago  :Lfeceived 
a  letter  from  Reed  O’Han^n,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Le^n,  depart¬ 
ment  of  Nebraska,  coveri^  the  same 
subject.  I  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  at  t^  point  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  letter  Lwrote  to  General 
Hines,  his  reply  to  and  also  the  com- 
munciation  I  received  from  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  American  Legion,  De¬ 
partment  of  Nebraska,  enclosing  a  res¬ 
olution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  resol^ifion  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  ia<the  Record,  as  follows: 

April  6,  1945. 

It  wjJUld  seem  that  Nebraska  has  been  by¬ 
pass^  in  the  matter  of  being  provided  with 
hosi^al  beds  for  veterans  in  need  of  hos- 
pUmlization.  In  comparing  the  number  of 
^spital  beds  to  the  number  of  men  dis- 
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charged  from  World  War  No.  1,  it  would  seem 
that  every  State  which  boders  on  Nebraska 
has  been  favored  in  the  expansion  of  hos¬ 
pitals  program  over  Nebraska. 

The  State  of  Wyoming  had  12,348  men  in 
World  War  No.  1  and  today  has  745  hospital 
beds  available  in  Veterans’  Hospitals,  serv¬ 
ing  both  general  medical  and  mental  cases. 
This  v/ould  give  the  State  of  Wyoming  62 
beds  for  each  1,000  veterans. 

The  State  of  Kansas  had  81,724  men  in 
World  War  No.  1  and  at  the  present  time 
has  approximately'  2,369  hospital  beds,  plus 
the  new  facility  that  is  to  be  opened  at  Camp 
Phillips,  Sallna,  Kans.,  of  about  2,000  beds. 
This  will  give  the  State  of  Kansas  approxi¬ 
mately  53  beds  per  each  1,000  veterans  and 
the  facilities  are  for  general  medical,  mental, 
and  domiciliary  care. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota  had  32,017  men 
in  World  War  No.  1.  At  the  present  time 
they  have  approximately  2,632  beds  available 
for  general  medical,  tubercular,  and  domicil¬ 
iary  care.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is 
to  be  a  new  hospital  built  at  Sioux  Falls 
consisting  of  150  beds.  Without  the  new 
hospital  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota  has 
approximately  87  beds  for  each  1,000  vet¬ 
erans. 

The  State  of  Iowa  had  114,292  men  in 
"'World  War  No.  1  and  have  approximately  1^ 
^5  hospital  beds  at  the  present  time  ^ 
rn^tal  and  general  medical  cases,  or ySp- 
prAjmately  15  beds  for  each  thousand/vet- 
eranA,  / 

The  T^ate  of  Colorado  had  43,421>reterans 
In  Worl4,War  No.  1  and  have  80^ hospital 
beds  at  tl^ls  time  for  mental  c^es,  or  an 
average  of  beds  for  each  1^0  veterans. 

The  State  to  Nebraska  had^,329  veterans 
in  World  Warilo.  1  and  ha^ at  the  present 
time  280  generaB^edical  biMs  available  or  a 
total  of  6  beds  eacbr  1,000  veterans  of 
World  War  No.  rV  Inr  addition,  approxi¬ 
mately  11,000  men^^e  been  returned  to 
Nebraska  from  the  nresent  war  which  makes 
the  Immediate  pot^tla^oad  approximately 
68,000,veterans  ai^  wouloSlpean  that  we  only 
have  4  beds  av^rable  for  eatoi  1,000  veterans. 
Should  the  w^  terminate  suddenly  and  the 
total  of  llSjOoO  veterans  be  discharged,  they 
would  imi^diately  become  a  p^ential  hos¬ 
pital  loa^^nd  Nebraska  would  he^e  for  each 
1,000  veirerans  only  1.6  percent  b^s  avail¬ 
able.  ^efore  the  present  war  the^incoln 
facilUly  had  hundreds  of  men  on  the  waiting 
lis^t  different  periods.  It  would  seenrSjhat 
definite  provisions  have  been  made'ter 
e  expansion  of  the  Lincoln  facility  to  tal 
care  of  this  potential  load  upon  the  dis-'' 
charge  of  the  men  from  the  service.  Steps 
should  be  taken  immediately  to  double  the 
present  capacity  and  eventually  to  Increase 
it  to  750  beds. 

VETER.ANS’  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  20,  1945. 
Hon.  Hugh  Butler, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Butler:  Further  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  your  letter  of  April  5.  1945, 
which  forwarded  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
that  you  received  from  a  friend  in  Nebraska 
relative  to  the  hospitalization  of  war  veter¬ 
ans. 

It  is  noted  that  the  study  is  based  on  the 
estimated  veteran  population  of  each  State. 
The  Veterans’  Administration,  however,  in 
determining  the  number  of  hospital  beds  re¬ 
quired,  does  not  consider  the  number  of 
veterans  residing  in  any  State  but  those  vet¬ 
erans  residing  in  the  area  that  is  closer  to  a 
hospital  of  a  given  type  than  to  any  other 
hospital  of  the  same  type.  In  other  words, 
veterans  who  reside  within  Nebraska  now 
have  general  medical  and  surgical  facilities 
available  to  them  at  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration  hospitals  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Cheyenne, 


Wyo..  and  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak.  The  new  hos 
pltal  that  has  been  authorized  for  Sioux  Fj^, 
S.  Dak.,  will  serve  those  veterans  res«ng 
in  northeast  Nebraska.  Hospitalizati^  for 
nervous  and  mental  cases  for  that^rea  is 
provided  at  KnoxviUe,  Iowa;  Foup  Meade, 
S.  Dak.;  Wadsworth,  Kans.,  and^urt  Lyon, 
Colo. 

Of  the  95  Veterans’  Admi^tratlon  hos¬ 
pitals  now  in  operation,  13  ajre  predominant¬ 
ly  for  the  care  of  tubercul^s  cases;  31  for 
neuropsychiatric  cases,  ^d  51  for  general 
medical  and  surgical  c^es.  Our  hospitals 
are  augmented  by  th^fitilizatlon  of  beds  in 
approximately  40  Ajpiy,  Navy,  and  Marine 
hospitals. 

Our  policy  ha^been  to  provide  hospital 
services  for  all  l^es  of  cases  to  veterans  in 
any  part  of  tjK  country  within  reasonable 
distances  of ^neir  homes,  and  to  have  hos¬ 
pital  servicaf  equally  available  in  all  parts  of 
the  county.  It  will  be  recognized,  however, 
that  rea^nable  distances  cannot  be  the  same 
in  spajfely  populated  areas  as  in  the  large 
metMpolltan  centers. 

Br  over-all  hospital-requirements  are  now 
btohg  reviewed  and  you  may  be  assured  that 
areful  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
providing  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  Ne¬ 
braskan  veterans. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  T.  Hines, 

Administrator. 

The  American  Legion, 
Department  op  Nebraska, 

Blair,  Nebr.,  May  9,  1945. 
Hon.  Hugh  Butler, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Butler  :  I  have  been  directed 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Nebraska,  to  forward 
for  your  consideration  a  resolution  passed 
at  their  meeting  of  May  2,  1945,  concerning 
the  urgent  need  for  an  additional  veterans’ 
hospital  in  Nebraska.  Unless  some  definite 
action  authorising  the  construction  of  at 
least  one  additional  hospital  in  this  State  is 
taken  in  the  near  future,  the  delay  before 
actual  construction  can  be  completed  is  go¬ 
ing  to  cause  a  serious  situation  in  this  State. 

The  Department  of  Nebraska  has  no  direct 
interest  in  the  location  of  such  additional 
facilities,  feeling  that  this  should  properly 
be  left  to  proper  authority.  We  are  deeply 
concerned,  however,  with  the  delay  in  the 
Veterans’  Administration,  notwithstanding 
congressional  authorization,  for  additional 
facilities.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will  find 
'  ^ime,  busy  as  you  are,  to  personally  urge 
eneral  Hines  to  make  a  definite  commit- 
ma&t. 

Sincerely, 

Reed  O'Hanlon. 


resolution 

Whereas  i^ls  the  belief  of  war  veterans  of 
Nebraska  tha\Lhe  construction  program  for 
Veterans’  Admmlstration  hospitals  has  been 
conducted  alon^entlrely  too  conservative 
lines,  especially  in^  view  of  the  anticipated 
need  for  new  hospltWs  and  new  beds,  which 
should  be  in  readlnes^Jaefore  any  emergency 
occurs;  and 

■Whereas  experience  In'Nhe  past  has  proven 
that  the  present  veterans^ospital  facilities 
in  Nebraska  are  Inadequate  e^n  for  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  wars  prior  to  World  'i^r  No.  2,  as  we 
have  seen  long  waiting  lists  of  inen  desiring 
hospitalization  and  in  need  of  IrV  and 
■Whereas  a  comparison  of  Vet^ns’  Ad¬ 
ministration  facilities  available  to  Veterans 
of  Midwestern  States  shows  that  the  Ne'toaska 
veterans  are  the  victims  of  unjust  disdtol- 
nation  in  respect  to  the  facilities  provldedStor 
them,  as  shown  by  the  following  table:  ^ 
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isualty.  Collisions  between  Coast  Guard 
v^sels  and  private  ships  in  peacetime  are 
so  \are  that  I  doubt  tjhat  this  is  any  real 
probWn;  but,  should  such  collisions  occur, 
I  wislfs^o  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  I 
shall  d^everything  in  my  power  to  Insure 
that  the  XJoast  Guard  will  never  use  those 
governmenml  powers  to  secure  any  advantage 
as  against  pWvate  parties.  To  me  it  is  be¬ 
neath  the  dimity  of  the  Government  and 
smacks  of  downWght  chicanery  for  an  agency 
of  the  United  fiftetes  to  use  the  subpena 
power  and  the  gri^  investigatory  weapons, 
which  Congress  has  Ranted  for  use  in  behalf 
of  the  public  welfareTrto  the  purpose  of  gain¬ 
ing  a  pecuniary  advanftee  or  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  culpabl*.  action.  I  assure 
you  that  I  will  have  no  pakt  of  it. 

Closely  connected  with  tnk  matter,  is  the 
question  of  making  avallable^o  all  parties 
in  Interest  the  records  of  form^marine  cas¬ 
ualty  investigations  undertaken  pursuant  to 
section  4450  of  the  revised  statut^  We  all 
realize  that  military  security  somenmes  de¬ 
mands  that  such  records  be  treatecr^onfl- 
dentially.  We  are  all  aware  and  desirouWhat 
the  winning  of  the  war  should  come  n^t. 
Furthermore,  we  can  agree  that  often,  wh 
security  reasons  c^o  not  dictate  that  the  whol 
record  be  treated  as  confidential,  parts  of  it 
must  be  so  treated.  To  make  the  records 
generally  available  with  those  parts  deleted 
might  in  many  cases  present  ah  unfair  and 
untruthful  picture.  We  can  also  set  aside 
as  inappropriate  for  public  examination  in¬ 
formal  memoranda  and  reports  made  by  ex¬ 
amining  officers  as  a  preliminary  step.  Such 
documents  reflect  only  the  personal  views  of 
the  oflicer  involved,  are  often  based  on  'ex 
parte  and  unsworn  Information,  and  are  in¬ 
tended  usually  as  only  a  basis  on  which  other 
ofiScers  may  determine  whether  a  formal  in¬ 
vestigation  should  be  made.  I  doubt  that 
there  is  any  compelling  reason  or  demand 
for  making  such  interoffice  communications 
open  to  examination  by  parties  in  interest. 
Aside  from  such  classes  of  records,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Coast  Guard  policy 
should  be  to  make  casualty  report  records 
available  without  partiality  to  all  parties  in 
interest.  That  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
sense  of  Congress  is  evidenced  by  the  express 
direction  in  the  first  subsection  of  section 
4450  that  all  reports  on  casualties  involving 
loss  of  life  shall  be  public  records-  open  to 
inspection  at  reasonable  times  by  all  persons. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  consonant  with 


Economic  Stability  for  the  South 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  14  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16) ,  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  “United  States  Plans  10-Year 
$4,600,000,000  Campaign  to  Give  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stability  to  Cotton  South,”  written 
by  William  Parker  and  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday,  May  14. 
This  is  a  very  important  announcement 
to  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  and 
to  the  country  generally.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  not  that  I  ap¬ 
prove  of  it,  but  in  order  to  advise  the 
^cotton  farmers  of  the  South  of  the  plan^ 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  over 
pdidod  of  10  years,  and  later  I  expec^o 
spelfc  on  the  proposal. 

Tnhre  being  no  objection,  the  afticle 
was  o^red  to  be  printed  in  the/lECORD, 
as  follov 

United  Sxitas  Plans  10-Year  ^600,000,000 
Campaign  \p  Gwe  Economiq/^tability  to 
Cotton  Sourte — Would  Let^omestic  Price 
OF  Fiber  Sink^o  World  Jievel,  Cushioned 
BY  Subsidies 


Parker) 

Apartment  of  Agricul- 
^cly  unveil  a  $4,600,- 
onomlc  order  to  the 


(By  Wil 

Washington. — The ' 
ture  this  week  will 
000,000  plan  to  resj^re  ei 
Cotton  South. 

Covering  a  lOj^ar  periodi\he  new  prl^ram 
is  designed  tm^fio  the  followiV 

1.  Allow  tMu  domestic  prlce\)f  cotton  to 
sink  to  th^world  price. 

2.  Cushion  the  shock  of  this  drSc  through 
a  5-yeaB(^ystem  of  cotton  price  adjustment 
paymafrts,  which  each  year  would  maJ^  up  a 
smayw  part  of  the  difference  between  the 


wo|ld  and  the  parity  price  of  cotton. 

the  standard  of  ethics  which  the  American  y(5.  Make  additional  Government  payme^s 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  from  their  Gov-  jBver  the  entire  10-year  period  to  aid  1 
ernment  to  make  available  information  to  ^efficient  cotton  producers  to  switch  to  other' 
one  party  and  not  to  the  other,  particularly/  types  of  farming, 
when  the  parties  are  involved  in  lltlgatlqill  4.  Industrialize  the  South, 

concerning  the  subject  matter  of  the  rej^t.  5.  Shift  1,600,000  southern  farm  workers 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  particularly^ue  from  farms  to  industry  or  service  trades 


•where  one  of  the  parties  is  an  agency  ,)9f  the 
United  States.  The  Coast  Guard  is  tempt¬ 
ing  at  this  time  to  work  out  arra^agements 
under  which  this  policy  can  be  ^ore  effec¬ 
tively  pursued.  We  should  altys  keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  basic  ^rpose  of  the 
investigative  authority  graijxed  in  section 
4450  is  to  determine  the  c$<ise  of  casualties 
so  that  they  can  be  prev^ted  in  the  future, 
not  to  serve  as  a  detective  agency  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  facts  making ^r  pecuniary  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  i^erests  concerned. 

In  closing  I  shouTd  like  to  express  my  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the,,'^pportunlty  to  talk  to  you 
this  evening  and  also  for  the  understanding 
cooperation  T^lch  the  Coast  Guard  has  al¬ 
ways  receive^rom  this  association.  The  fine 
professionajr^ttitude  displayed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  bar  ys  one  of  the  factors  that  has  made 
the  derqdcratic  experiment  in  America  a  suc¬ 
cessful/one.  Let  us  now  dedicate  ourselves 
to  t^’task  of  proving  that  under  the  rule  of 
laiw?  democratic  nation  can  prosecute  a  great 
to  a  final  victorious  conclusion  and  can 
^en  build  a  lasting  and  Just  peace. 


6.  Keep  cotton  production  at  about  13,- 
500,000  bales,  or  at  the  level  which  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  will  absorb  each 
year. 

7.  Restore  cotton  to  a  competitive  price 
position  with  foreign  cotton  and  with  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers. 

8.  Increase  gross  farm  income  of  southern 
farmers  from  the  pre-war  average  of  $865 
to  $2,500  a  year  or  better. 

9.  Get  the  Government  out  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  business  of  artificially  supporting  the 
price  of  cotton  year  after  year  while  building 
up  large  stocks  of  unwanted  cotton. 

This  new  proposal  is  really  a  detailed  elab¬ 
oration  of  the  general  ideas  presented  last 
December  to  Representative  Pace’s  Cotton 
Investigating  Committee  in  the  House  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wlckard.  Though 
still  labeled  “preliminary,”  the  document  has 
been  sent  to  Mr.  Pace  and  will  doubtless  be 
discussed  at  the  hearings  which  his  commit¬ 
tee  will  hold  this  week. 

To  date  the  Pace  committee  appears  to 
be  more  inclined  toward  the  present  program 


of  artificially  holding  up  the  price  of  cottor 
Backers  of  the  new  proposal  say  that  it  ‘ 
been  examined  and  endorsed  by  represen„„- 
tives  of  the  cotton  industry  and  that^iey 
hope  to  win  further  support  among  a^icul- 
tural  officials  in  cotton  States.  Through  the 
hoped-for  support  in  the  cotton  ar^,  the  au¬ 
thors  of  this  proposal  believe  th^’now  skep¬ 
tical  Congressmen  can  be  won  mrer. 

In  drafting  the  10-year  cq^on  program, 
the  agricultural  planners  parted  with  the 
following  assumptions :  J 

That  the  war  with  Ja|jan  would  be  over 
in  1946  and  the  new  pr^Sgram  would  start  in 
1947. 

That  the  parity  ^ce  of  cotton  would  re¬ 
main  at  about  20,9' cents  a  pound  and  that 
the  world  price  ,*ould  be  15  cents  in  1947, 
14  cents  in  1948* and  13  cents  thereafter. 

That  the  Ufeited  States  would  be  exper¬ 
iencing  a  period  of  full  employment.  The 
study  say^hat  if  all  of  these  conditions  did 
not  exl^ the  plan  might  be  retarded,  but 
still  cojnd  be  carried  out. 

cushioned  by  subsidies 
Isuming  the  program  was  instituted  in 
1^7,  the  initial  step  would  be  to  allow  the 
price  of  cotton  to  fall  to  the  world  price, 
^or  to  15  cents  a  pound  if  the  calculations  of 
the  plan  are  correct.  The  impact  of  this 
drop,  the  advocates  of  this  plan  admit,  would 
be  tremendous  so  they  propose  a  system  of 
cotton  price  adjustment  payments  to  act  as 
a  cushion.  Under  this  system  every  cotton 
grower  would  be  allowed  during  the  first  year 
100  percent  of  the  different  between  the 
world  price  and  the  parity  price.  The  sec¬ 
ond  year  this  would  be  reduced  to  80  percent 
of  the  difference,  the  third  year  to  60  percent, 
the  fourth  year  to  40  percent,  and  the  fifth 
year  to  20  percent.  After  the  fifth  year  these 
payments  would  be  discontinued  altogether. 

This  would  serve  notice  to  cotton  growers 
that  at  the  end  of  5  years  they  would  have 
to  be  producing  cotton  at  the  world  price 
or  not  at  all.  The  efficient  producers  would 
be  expected  to  continue  and  enlarge  their 
cotton  crop  and  the  inefficient  growers  to  re¬ 
duce  their  cotton  acreage  or  drop  out  of  cot¬ 
ton  altogether.  This  brings  up  the  second 
phase  of  the  program  or  the  conversion  pay¬ 
ments.  These  are  payments  which  would  be 
made  to  farmers  to  help  them  get  out  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  into  some  other  field  of  agriculture. 

Government  grants  would  be  available  for 
such  purposes  as  establishing  improved  per¬ 
manent  pastures,  fencing,  terracing,  plant¬ 
ing  soil-building  crops  and  improving  farm 
wood  lots.  Farmers  would  be  encouraged  to 
go  into  the  production  of  livestock,  dairy 
Id  poultry,  and  truck.  Payments  to  make 
t^  change-over  would  continue  for  5  years, 
bu^^s  all  farmers  probably  would  not  come 
in  arahe  same  .time,  the  conversion  payment 
progr^  would  last  the  full  10  years. 

In  ac^itlon  to  the  conversion  payments, 
there  woAd  be  available  to  converting  farm¬ 
ers  an  expal^ed  system  of  loans,  which  would 
enable  them  lo  get  the  money  for  barns,  live¬ 
stock,  and  addrypnal  land  where  needed. 

INCREASE^  industrialization 

Concentrating  coiy;on  production  on  effi¬ 
cient  farms  and  shirttog  other  farms  to  pro¬ 
ducing  food  crops  stili^ill  not  take  care  of 
all  the  farm  families  ln$^e  South.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  thlS'surplus  population,  according  to 
the  plan,  is  increased  indua^-ializatlon,  more 
nonagricultural  jobs  in  the  ^uth.  This  can 
be  done  primarily  through  simulating  the 
growth  of  industries  to  supply  ijhe  expected 
Increase  in  the  needs  of  the  area  ^d  through 
encouraging  expansion  or  new  InoWstries  to 
manufacture  the  raw  materials  of  tnk  South. 
An  example  cited  is  that  expansion  rW  food 
processing  and  marketing  to  handle  tl\  ex¬ 
pected  rise  in  food  requirements  in  soutlirn 
States  will  require  200,000  more  workers,  _ 
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^bout  one-seventh  of  the  1.500,000  people 
<Oio  -will  have  to  find  nonagrlcultural  work, 
^he  plan  proposes  Government  aid  tp  dis- 
pl^d  workers  including  training  ijl  new 
jobAtransportation,  and  subsistanc^-  during 
the  fining  period,  ali  amounting  to  ap- 
proxirAtely  $200  per  worker  for  ani'estiinated 
900,000  people  who  will  need  to/ be  helped. 
Private  capital  would  be  expected  to  finance 
most  of  tae  new  enterprises  in  the  region, 
but  where  ^cessary  Government  loans  from 
such  agenclea^s  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  snpuld  be  available. 

The  cost  of  tnW  program' to  put  cotton  back 
on  its  economic  feet  Is  expected  to  run 
$4,600,000,000  overVhe  lO-year  period,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  loans  to  eltl^,iigriculture  or  industry. 
The  plan  estimates  ll^t  for  the  first  year  the 
direct  cost  would /1d^$675,000,000,  that  it 
would  Increase  spmew^t  during  the  next 
2  years,  and  then  steadiw  decline,  averaging 
less  than  $160,000,000  yeatay  during  the  last 
5  years.  •'  \ 

This  annupi  average  rate  ^expenditure  of 
$460,000,000'  for  farm  paynwit  would  be 
higher  th^^b  the  $375,000,000  a\ear  spent  on 
cotton  p/ograms  prior  to  the  ^r.  But  ac- 
cordin^o  the  advocates  of  the  plkn,  the  new 
prcgr^  will  work  to  help  get  thV  Govern- 
menbmut  of  the  cotton  business.  Tbey  esti¬ 
mate  that  after  the  conversion  prog\m  has 
been  completed,  the  Government  ne^  not 
make  any  contributions  to  cotton  agriculture 
Other  than  normal  soil  conservation  wy- 
ments  which  will  probably  continue  to  run 
around  $50,000,000  a  year.  \ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  14  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  April  16) ,  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  Unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  which 
I  delievered  over  the  network  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  on  Friday  night, 
May  11,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  living  in  a  changing  world.  We 
cannot  measure  the  future  by  the  past. 
When  the  war  is  over  we  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  complex  and  difficult  problems, 
both  in  America  and  throughout  the  world. 
When  victory  comes  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
return  to  conditions  which  existed  20  years 
ago,  or  even  before  the  war  began.  Our  econ¬ 
omy  has  undergone  a  vast  change.  We  have 
contracted  a  staggering  public  debt.  We 
must  provide  for  Its  payment,  make  jobs 
available  for  our  whole  population,  including 
our  army  of  returning  soldiers,  stabilize  our 
national  life,  and  make  secure  our  own  future 
by  aiding  in  stabilizing  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

While  the  supreme  task  of  America  is  to 
win  the  war — and  this  shall  continue  to  be 
our  sole  aim  until  final  victory  comes — yet  it 
is  vitally  important  that  we  give  serious 
thought  to  meeting  the  conditions  which 
will  confront  us  at  the  close  of  the  war  and 
which  must  be  met  without  delay  if  we  are 
to  save  our  country  from  the  tragic  condi¬ 
tions  which  exist  today  In  many  nations  of 
the  earth. 

We  hear  much  about  creating  60,000,000 
jobs,  providing  security  for  all  the  people 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  safeguarding 


the  health  of  the  whole  population,  and 
otherwise  making  everybody  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  by  making  available  for  them  all 
material  comforts.  This  sort  of  utopia  reads 
well  and  you  could  get  considerable  support 
for  the  general  proposition,  but  it  is  not  as 
easy  as  all  of  that.  We  have  always  had 
more  or  less  unemployment,  lack  of  security, 
scarcity  of  money,  even  poverty  and  want. 
We  cannot  abolish  all  of  these  evils.  The 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  total  unemployment 
is  to  have  either  war  or  slavery.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  war  take  up  the  slack  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  the  master  always  provided  a  job 
for  his  slave.  Likewise,  the  slave  had  secu¬ 
rity.  He  was  provided  with  food,  shelter, 
and  raiment,  but  he  was  a  slave. 

Sometimes  it  becomes  necessary  to  choose 
between  security  and  freedom.  The  slave 
had  security  but  not  liberty.  The  man  in 
jail  has  security.  He  will  not  starve,  he 
will  not  freeze,  he  will  be  treated  by  a  doctor 
when  he  is  sick,  but  he  has  lost  his  freedom 
and  he  is  paying  a  high  price  for  his  secur¬ 
ity.  It  is  our  problem  as  a  Nation  to  provide 
the  maximum  of  employment,  security,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  other  desirable  facilities  for  the 
whole  people  without  sacrificing  or  imperil¬ 
ing  our  greater  assets  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

America  has  had  a  great  record  of  progress, 
advancement,  and  achievement.  This  has 
been  the  land  of  opportunity.  It  has  been 
possible  for  the  poorest  boy  or  girl  to  reach 
the  highest  attainments  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness.  industry,  agriculture,  or  the  professions. 
The  tenant  of  yesterday  has  become  the  land¬ 
lord  of  today;  the  mill  worker  yesterday  is 
the  mill  owner  today;  the  clerk  yesterday,  the 
merchant  prince  today;  the  mechanic  yester¬ 
day,  the  industrialist  today;  the  family  yes¬ 
terday  in  poverty  and  want,  today  in  wealth 
and  affluence;  the  plow  boy  becomes  presi¬ 
dent.  That’s  the  America  of  yesterday  and 
today — it  must  be  the  America  of  tomorrow 
if  we  shall  preserve  our  individual  liberty 
and  freedom. 

The  Government  can  and  should  do  much 
to  help  Its  citizens.  The  first  obligation  is 
to  maintain  liberty  and  freedom  for  all  of  its 
people;  to  provide  opportunity  for  work  and 
achievement,  to  safeguard  and  protect  from 
monopolistic  control  and  capital  or  labor  dic¬ 
tation;  to  enable  all  of  its  children  to  have 
the  chance  to  get  an  education  and  be  trained 
and  equipped  to  do  some  helpful  and  gainful 
work;  to  provide  assistance  for  the  old  who 
are  unable  to  work  and  without  sufflcient  in¬ 
come  for  support,  and  help  for  the  dependent 
children  and  those  who  are  handicapped  by 
disability.  These  are  proper  functions  for  a 
government  of  a  free  people. 

If  we  would  retain  our  freedom  we  must 
guard  against  regimentation;  against  state 
socialism;  against  a  planned  economy  to  the 
extent  of  limiting  and  controlling  the  initi¬ 
ative  and  activities  of  our  citizens,  or  re¬ 
stricting  or  regulating  business  or  establish¬ 
ing  a  bar  against  the  power  to  acquire  or 
possess  wealth.  There  must  be  an  incentive 
to  work  and  achieve  and  the  profit  motive 
has  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in  accom¬ 
plishing  marvelous  results  in  all  fields  of 
human  endeavor.  A  planned  economy  did 
not  produce  the  Edisons,  Fords,  Dukes,  Reyn¬ 
olds.  Cannons  or  Ervins  of  the  business 
world,  nor  could  regimentation  give  us  the 
great  scientists,  educators,  ministers,  states¬ 
men,  and  leaders  of  thought  who  have  blazed 
the  pathway  of  human  progress  throughout 
our  national  history. 

We  have  already  achieved  victory  in  Europe 
and  are  now  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  complete  victory  in  the  mightiest  global 
conflict  of  all  history.  We  know  the  produc¬ 
tive  power  and  capacity  of  America;  we  know 
the  greatness  of  her  people  and  the  indomita¬ 
ble  courage  of  her  young  men  and  the  com¬ 
plete  dedication  in  time  of  war  of  all  the 
men  and  women  in  our  land.  Yet  amid  the 
shouts  of  triumph  of  our  armed  forces  and 
the  swelling  tide  of  gratitude  In  the  hearts 
of  fathers,  inothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts 
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of  our  Nation  as  we  confidently  look  forward 
to  final  victory  there  are  many  discordant 
voices  and  pessimistic  prophecies  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  post-war  period  and  our  ability 
to  get  along  with  other  nations  and  to  for¬ 
mulate  and  establish  a  tribunal  to  make  a 
just  peace  and  then  to  function  effectively 
in  settling  future  controversies  between  na¬ 
tions  and  to  preserve  world  peace. 

I  do  not  share  this  pessimism.  I  believe 
that  a  nation  capable  of  achieving  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  been  ours,  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  conditions  and  solve  the  problems 
of  the  post-war  period  and  translate  the 
fruits  of  a  great  war  victory  into  a  great  peace 
victory.  We  have  already  made  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  that  direction.  Beginning  wlth'<he 
Atlantic  Charter  which  heralded  a  new  day 
for  the  world  and  which  received  the  approval 
of  44  nations  or  governments,  with  all 
all  the  intervening  conferences  and  proposals 
now  culminating  In  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference,  we  have  abundant  ground  for  the 
basic  hope  that  all  peace-loving  nations  will 
be  able  to  formulate  and  agree  upon  a  com¬ 
pact  of  world  peace  by  which  war  will  be  for¬ 
ever  outlawed. 

There  have  been  two  great  basic  confer¬ 
ences  whose  proposals  fuijilsh  the  ground¬ 
work  and  the  real  foundation  for  stabilizing 
the  world  and  establishing  the  peace.  They 
are  generally  known  as  the  Bretton  Woods 
Plan  and  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals. 
The  former  deals  specifically  with  the  mate¬ 
rial  or  financial  affairs  of  our  own  country 
and  the  other  43  nations  whose  representa¬ 
tives  have  already  agreed  to  its  provisions 
and  the  latter  relates  to  the  organization  of 
a  world  tribunal  to  hear,  determine,  and 
settle  controversies  between  nations  and  to 
preserve  and  enforce  peace.  The  Yalta  Con¬ 
ference  supplements  Dumbarton  Oaks  and 
all  of  the  proposals  are  being  considered  and 
discussed,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  agreed  upon 
at  San  Francisco. 

A  big  issue  following  the  war  will  be  the 
stabilization  of  our  own  Nation  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  the  end  that  full 
employment  may  be  maintained  and  America 
may  continue  prosperous.  The  Bretton 
Woods  plan  will  aid  in  accomplishing  this 
result.  In  order  for  America  to  have  markets 
for  her  increased  production  of  farm  and 
factory  the  other  nations  must  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  buy  our  excess  products.  With  a  view 
of  providing  this  market  for  our  goods  and 
at  the  same  time  to  save  the  world  from 
collapse  and  revolution,  this  very  practical 
plan  has  been  devised,  which  consists  of  the 
establishment  of  an  international  bank  and 
an  international  fund. 

The  international  bank  would  have  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  $9,100,000,000  subscribed  by  the  44 
nation  members.  The  United  States,  the 
richest  Nation  of  the  world,  would  be  the 
largest  stockholder,  owning  $3,175,000,000 
of  the  stock  of  the  bank.  The  purpose  of 
the  bank  would  be  twofold — one  to  lend 
money  to  the  nations,  or  its  Institutions, 
upon  valid  security,  and  the  other  to  guaran¬ 
tee  the  loans  made  under  its  directions  by 
private  banks  to  the  member  nations,  or  its 
corporations,  upon  security  approved  by  the 
bank.  The  latter  would  be  the  largest 
sphere  of  activity.  These  would  be  gen¬ 
erally  long-term  loans  and  made  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  devastated  countries 
to  rebuild  and  reestablish  their  business  and 
industry  and  generally  to  stabilize  their 
whole  economy. 

The  international  fund  would  consist  of 
$8,800,000,000,  representing  an  investment  of 
$2,750,000,000  by  the  United  States  and  a 
corresponding  amount  in  proportion  to 
wealth  of  each  of  the  member  nations.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  fund  would  be  to 
stabilize  the  currency  of  all  member  nations 
and  prevent  the  depreciation  of  currency  by 
any  nation,  to  regulate  money  exchange  rates 
and  to  facilitate  trade  between  the  nations. 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  fund,  in  periods  of 
emergency  or  crisis  in  any  nation,  would  be 
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authorized  to  buy  a  given  amount  of  that 
nation’s  currency  and  otherwise  enable  the 
nation  to  meet  Its  obligations  and  keep  its 
financial  structure  from  collapsing.  The 
fund  would  make  these  advances  for  tempo¬ 
rary  uses  and  would  be  regarded  as  short- 
time  loans  and  made  upon  security  inferior 
to  that  required  by  the  bank  for  long-term 
loans. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  America  that 
we  keep  the  other  nations  from  depreciating 
their  currencies.  That  is  why  we  lost  so  much 
of  our  export  trade  in  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat, 
potatoes,  textile  goods,  and  so  many  other 
products  following  the  other  World  War  and 
continuing  until  the  beginning  of  this  war. 
We  cannot  maintain  a  trade  balance  in  our 
favor  when  other  nations  are  prevented  from 
buying  goods  in  American  markets,  bgpause 
it  requires  double  and  treble  the  amount  of 
their  currency  to  equal  ours.  This  would 
remedy  that  situation  and  enable  us  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  industry  and  agrlcwlture  and  to  find 
ready  markets  for  our  surplus  products. 

This  is'but  a  brief  explanation  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  bank  and  the  fund,  stripped  of 
all  technical  terms  and  stipulations.  The 
headquarters  of  both  would  be  America,  since 
our  Nation  would  hold  35  percent  of  the  stock 
in  the  bank  and  around  32  percent  in  the 
fund.  There  would  be  12  directors  from  the 
various  nations  to  manage  the  affairs  of  these 
institutions.  There  is  general  approval  of  the 
bank,  but  a  committee  from  the  American 
Bankers  Association  opposes  the  fund,  largely 
upon  the  ground  that  it  is  not  good  banking 
practice  and  that  the  security  would  not  be 
adequate.  Looking  at  it  from  a  banker’s 
standpoint  alone,  that  is  unquestionably  true, 
but  the  very  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  enable 
nations  in  periods  of  crises  to  obtain  funds 
without  having  gild-edged  security,  and  the 
justification  is  to  save  the  nation’s  financial 
structure  and  prevent  its  collapse  and  the 
consequent  depreciation  of  its  currency, 
which  would  result  in  more  detriment  to 
our  country  than  to  any  other,  because  we  are 
going  to  maintain  the  value  of  our  currency 
and  the  American  dollar  will  continue  to  be 
the  standard  of  value. 

Not  all  of  the  great  bankers  in  America 
oppose  this  fund,  and  while  I  have  great  re¬ 
spect  and  admiration  for  the  Committee  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  who  think 
this  plan  for  the  international  fund  is  un¬ 
wise,  I  recall  that  a  similar  committee  op¬ 
posed  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  in  the  United  States  and  re¬ 
garded  that  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  and 
later  offered  strenuous  opposition  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration  to  guarantee  bank  deposits  and 
voiced  the  opinion  that  this  would  prove 
adverse  to  our  whole  banking  system.  Now 
everybody  approves  both  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  and  regards  their  establishment  as  wise 
and  beneficial  legislation.  As  a  result  of 
the  latter  and  the  prosperity  of  our  people 
there  is  more  money  on  deposit  in  the  banks 
of  America  today  than  at  any  time  since  we 
became  a  Nation.  In  view  of  all  of  this,  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  unduly  alarmed 
by  the  opposition  offered  to  the  Bretton 
V/oods  plan. 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  deals  with  the 
spiritual  concept  of  a  peaceful  world  follow¬ 
ing  the  winning  of  this  war.  It  provides  the 
machinery  for  the  establishment  of  a  tri¬ 
bunal  to  settle  controversies  between  na¬ 
tions,  to  advance  the  common  Interests  of 
all  nations,  to  maintain  liberty  and  freedom 
in  the  world  and  to  preserve  peace  in  the 
long  tomorrows.  It  would  establish  a  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  in  which  every  peace-loving 
nation  in  the  world  would  have  at  least  1 
member.  This  assembly  would  meet  once  a 
year,  and  have  power  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions,  to  present  causes,  to  counsel  as  to 
the  economic  and  other  interests  of  the 
affected  nations,  and  to  elect  6  members  of 
the  security  council,  which  would  be  com¬ 


posed  of  11  members.  Five  nations  would 
be  permanent  members  of  this  council — 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  China, 
and  France— and  the  other  6  members  would 
represent  the  smaller  nations  and  would 
serve  for  2  years  each,  with  a  change  of  3 
each  year.  The  council  would  be  the  su¬ 
preme  authority  and  would  have  power  to 
settle  controversies  short  of  war,  to  employ 
economic  restraints  to  prevent  war  and  ulti¬ 
mately  and  as  a  last  resort,  to  use  force  to 
make  effective  its  decisions.  ’There  would 
also  be  an  international  court  to  -hear  and 
determine  legal  questions  and  a  secretariat 
and  economic  council.  All  of  these  agencies 
would  be  properly  correlated  with  the  final 
authority  in  the  security  council. 

The  San  Francisco  Conference  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  the  Yalta  pro¬ 
posals,  and  it  is  expected  that  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  will  be  reached  providing 
a  workable  plan  for  preserving  the  fruits  of 
our  forthcoming  war  victory  and  to  translate 
it  into  a  victory  for  permanent  peace.  We 
must  not  expect  perfection  in  this  document. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  accept  all  of  this 
as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  world  peace  with  the  full  knowledge 
that  improvements  can  and  will  be  made. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  nations  shall 
have  the  will  for  peace  and  shall  make  an 
honest  effort  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  by 
which  differences  may  be  composed  and  con¬ 
troversies  heard  and  determined,  without  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  sword.  Civilization  cannot 
survive  a  third  world  war,  and  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  world  and  the  youth  of 
tomorrow  must  be  saved  from  the  devasta¬ 
tion  and  destruction  incident  to  another 
global  war.  I  believe  it  will  be  possible  to 
achieve  world  peace  and  it  would  be  criminal 
to  fail  to  agree  to  make  a  supreme  and 
united  effort  to  attain  this  goal.  • 

I  am  not  pessimistic  about  our  condition 
now  or  the  future  of  our  country.  I  believe 
in  the  inherent  common  sense  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  of  their  honesty  of  purpose  and 
unfailing  patriotism.  They  have  always 
proven  their  resourcefulness  and  courage  in 
both  peace  and  war.  I  look  forward  confi¬ 
dently  to  winning  the  war  and  just  as  confi¬ 
dently  to  winning  the  peace.  I  believe  our 
people  will  display  the  same  daring  and  cour¬ 
age  following  the  war  that  they  have  shown 
during  the  long  and  difficult  days  of  this 
dreadful  world  conflict.  Even  as  this  Nation 
has  amazed  the  world  by  its  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  it  will  surpass  its  own  great 
record  in  producing  in  peace.  America  and 
the  world  will  need  all  that  we  can  produce 
and  if  we  can  succeed  in  stabilizing  the 
other  nations  we  shall  have  available  abun¬ 
dant  markets  for  all  of  our  excess  produc¬ 
tion.  We  should  enter  upon  a  period  of 
unexampled  prosperity. 

The  peace  proposals  transcend  in  impor¬ 
tance  any  of  the  economic  or  material  aspects 
of  the  whole  situation.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  find  genuine  and  wholehearted  sup¬ 
port  for  the  peace  treaty  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  the  Senate.  It  was  most  reassuring 
to  find  that  the  16  new  Senators  elected  last 
November — 10  Democrats  and  6  Republi¬ 
cans — are  unanimous  in  their  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals 
and  will  give  their  enthusiastic  support  to 
any  reasonable  plan  for  world  peace.  I  confi¬ 
dently  believe  that  the  Senate  will  ratify  the 
peace  treaty  by  more  than  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  by  the  Constitution. 

With  the  world  assured  of  a  long  period 
of  peace  and  our  Nation  occupying  a  position 
of  leadership  in  cooperation  with  the  big 
and  little  nations  of  the  world  in  economic 
improvement  and  development,  and  in 
spiritual  unity  of  purpose  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  that  long-hoped-for  peace — ■ 
America  will  stand  at  the  crossroads  of  world 
.  history  as  the  Nation  of  destiny. 


Right  in  the  Middle 


\  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  NEBHASKA 

PE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT^ 

Mcfjp,day,  May  14  (legislative  day  ofl 
\  Monday,  April  16) ,  1945  r 

Mr.  ^UTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  Ask. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
he  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ediySrial 
jsntitledV'Right  in  the  Middle,”  wihtten 
fjy  Maurice  R.  Franks,  editor  of  R^road 
iSfardma^ers,  on  a  subject  which  p  very 
^uch  in  oUr  minds  at  the  momen 
I  There  t^ing  no  objection,  the  ^itorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the^ECORD, 
ks  follows:"^ 

!  iUGHT  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

j  We  are  heating  much  pro  and  ion  on  the 
Bubject  of  uihonizlng  foremen  iA  industry, 
pome  labor  lexers  feel  that  for^en  should 
.■be.,  unionized,  and  most  busine*men  are  of 
^opposite  opinion.  The  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  hawuled  in  favor  ef  organizing 
Iforemen  and  ji«t  recently  h»ded  down  a 
(decision  in  Detroit  covering  in  automobile 
(manufacturer.  ^  now  the  pablic  is  becom¬ 
ing  curious  and  vjanting  to  ^now  just  who 
[is  right. 

t  ’This  question,  td  be  hanJed  intelligently, 
[must  be  done  in  an  unbiased  manner,  with- 
[out  special  favor  toYhe  pa/ties  directly  con- 
'cerned  in  the  controwersy./  The  best  answer 
!so  far  seems  to  be  the  ine  covered  in  an 
(advertisement  of  Genial  Motors  Corporation. 
(It  says:  “We  think  ItWduld  be  bad  for  fore- 
•men  if  American  inemftry  would  be  com- 
Ipelled  to  make  a  charwe  in  its  proven  type 

iof  organization,  which  jrould  unavoidably  re¬ 
duce  the  foreman’s  stflus,  diminish  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  authority/ influence,  decrease  his 
opportunity  for  perscfiaftadvaiicement.’’ 

Some  labor  leaders  belwve  that  unioniza¬ 
tion  would  be  highly  beneficial  because  it 
Iwould  enhance  the  membyship  of  unionism 
and  it  would  give  imions  mside  control  over 
production  throu»  unioA  membership  of 
foremen.  And  rlmt  here  *  where  the  rub 
comes  in,  becaus/  it  places\the  foremen  of 
industry  right  iiythe  middle 
This  question  p  not  going  iJb  be  adequately 
solved  by  “beapng  around  me  bush’’  and 
believe  me,  this  writer  does  nbt  like  bushes 
to  beat  around  Tlie  title  “foteman”  means 
nothing.  In  met,  titles  alone  lin  any  occu¬ 
pation  mean  /lothing;  the  du^  of  the  oc¬ 


cupation  is 
words,  you 
dents,  genei 
and  it 
really  is  ii 


pation. 
f  more  tha 
i  you  call 
f  senger. 
r  If  a  : 


nary  a 
J  glorifie* 


hat  really  counts.  In  other 
call  them  foremem  vice  presi- 
managers,  or  whai  have  you, 
not  amount  to  much.  What 
ortant  is  the  duty  o^the  occu- 


messenger  boy  that  dofc  nothing 
deliver  messages,  evem  though 
im  an  expediter,  is  onlj  a  mes- 


,  ..  i.v|reman  is  a  worker  with  no  msclpli- 

f  nary  ai/thorlty,  he  is  to  my  mindX  just  a 
worker,  with  a  title  that  feeans 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  he  \hould 
I  not  b^  organized.  But,  if  the  title  of  Vfore- 
?  man’’/ means  what  it  actually  impllea  the 
j  right/ to  hire,  discharge,  and  disciplined  em- 
r  ployfes  for  insubordination,  then  I  doXnot 
:  hesiiate  in  saying  that  a  foreman  shoulduiot 
"  be  ^organized.  How  can  a  man  be  ho^st 
himself  and  honest  with  his  union!  if 
;  forced,  through  a  condition  of  union 
to  play  both  ends  against  the  middi| 
this  is  exactly  what  he  must  do  as 
inionlzed  foreman.  If  he  does  not  disciplini 
msubordinate  employees,  he  can  be  expelled 
from  the  company  for  his  own  insubordina-' 
and  if  he  does  discipline,  as  a  conscien- 
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’Vous  foreman,  he  can  be  expelled  from  his 
ovup  union,  which  places  him  right  in  the 
middle! 

In  order  for  a  foreman  to  function  properly 
In  his'capacity,  he  must  be  respected  by  all 
those  wHh  whom  he  comes  in  contact;  and 
just  how  can  he  be  respected,  or  even  trusted, 
when  he  Is  in  the  position  of  playing  two  ends 
against  the  middle?  In  the  position  of  serv¬ 
ing  two  mastws  at  one  time.  Management 
cannot  trust  hftn  because  he  has  sworn  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  union,  and  the  union  cannot 
trust  him  because  hie  has  sworn  allegiance  to 
management.  In  th’te  position,  it  is  not  very 
long  until  no  one  tru^  him,  because  to  hold 
his  position  as  forem^,  he  Is  inclined  to 
become  an  unprinciplecf^^chemer  of  playing 
both  ends  against  the  mlAye. 

The  foreman  of  any  job  ^ould  be  a  man 
highly  respected  by  his  suboMinates.  It  is 
necessary  for  him  to  set  an  example  of  good, 
loyal  workmanship.  He  must  ^rsonify  in¬ 
centive,  initiative,  and  executive  ‘leadership. 
Yes,  the  foremanship  of  every  d^artment 
ought  to  be  something  that  all  worker»iShould 
strive  to  attain  some  day.  It  is  defirm^ly  a 
reward  for  capable  and  conscientious  -rork- 


with  an  open  mind  is  to  invariably  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  to  unionize  foremen  is  to 
put  them  right  in  the  middle. 

Frankly  yours, 

Maurice  R.  Franks, 

Editor. 


Veterans’  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  14,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  re¬ 
cent  weeks  we  have  heard  and  read  so 
many  critical  remarks  regarding  the 
veterans’  hospitals,  including  the  one 
in  Minneapolis,  that  under  leave  to  ex- 

Just  picture  a  foreman,  who  is  just  an  o’tS-  a  ’ 

dinary  member  of  his  union,  getting  into  a^,  along  With  my  reply,  a  lettei  frorn  a  pa 

r^occ  >  tient  who  is  eminently  ssiisfied  with  the 


argument  with  the  president  or  business 
agent  of  his  own  union  in  a  meeting.  I  would 
venture  to  say  that  his  union  status  would 
not  be  so  good,  and  if  it  is  not  good,  accord¬ 
ing  to  union  contract  under  the  closed-shop 
system,  he  can  be  expelled  for  union  in¬ 
subordination.  If  he  is  expelled  from  the 
union,  he  is  automatically  expelled  from  the 
company.  A  nice  system  of  eliminating  the 
conscientious  foreman.  The  more  I  think  of 
the  situation  the  more  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  management,  that  foremen  should  not 
be  unionized.  It  would  be  bad  for  manage¬ 
ment  because  it  takes  the  managerial  rights 
away  from  where  they  belong.  It  would  be 
equally  bad  for  labor  because  it  automatically 
sets  up  a  condition  of  disharmony  within 
unionism. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  or  the 
Wagner  Act,  as  it  is  commonly  referred  to, 
definitely  states  in  section  8  ‘Tt  shall  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  (1)  to 
Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  employees 
In  the  exercise  of  their  rights  guaranteed  in 
section  7;  (2)  to  dominate,  interfere  with 
the  formation  or  administration  of  any  labor 
organization,  etc.”  Now  in  spite  of  this  law, 
which  has  been  validated  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  in  its  decision  has  told  the 
world  that  employers  do  have  the  right  to 
interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce  employees 
in  the  exercising  of  their  rights  as  workers^ 
This  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
when  foremen  have  the  authority  to  hire  @nd 
discharge  workers,  they  are  employers .yfiart 
of  management,  and  as  such  have  no  ri^ht  to 
be  mixed  up  in  unionism  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  It  is  obvious  that  as  unionists 
they  can  be  the  means  of  Influetrclng  labor 
one  way  or  the  other.  When  a  man  becomes 
a  foreman  and  is  unionized,  he  immediately 
loses  his  chances  of  going  further  up  the  lad¬ 
der,  because  he  becomes  estranged  from  man¬ 
agement. 

The  Labor  Act  is  in  unnfistakable  language, 
and  as  long  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  stands  as  the  recognized  law  of  the  land 
governing  employer-employee  relations,  in  my 
opinion  it  is  unlawful  for  foremen  to  be¬ 
come  unionists.  And  mark  you,  when  I  say 
foremen,  I  mean  those  who  have  disci¬ 
plinarian  aut^'orlty,  the  right  to  hire  and 
discharge  wqreers. 

We  Amepfcans  boast  of  our  system  of  free 
enterprisoi^a  system  by  which  the  most  hum¬ 
ble  may'’  rise  to  the  pinnacle  of  industry, 
throu^  diligent  application,  and  yet  the  real 
recinifent  of  this  system,  the  worker  himself, 
thr^gh  unionizing  foremen,  is  creating  a 
cwdition  that  will  definitely  block  careers  at 
ttie  half-way  mark.  To  look  at  the  situation 


>2are  he  received  at  our  Minneapolis  vet 
hospital. 

\  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  May  2,  19 
Mr.  N  U.  Hibbard, 

Mimager,  Veterans’  Administration 
^Minneapolis,  Minn 

Dear  Hibbard;  The  recent  rfticles  in 
Cosmopolife(m  magazine  have  made  me  so 
damned  ma^hat  I  have  delaye^writing  this 
letter  to  try  ^»d  cool  off. 

The  records  ^11  show  th^  in  the  past  11 
years  I  have  speiU  about  years  as  a  pa¬ 
tient  in  the  MiniWpoliaA'eterans  hospital. 
The  medical  recordWwjif  show  that  when  I 
first  came  there  I  waWln  mighty  bad  shape. 

That  I  am  alive  todays,  without  any  ques¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  ^nden^l  care  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hanos  of  tns  very  people  who 
are  now  called  tfiird  rater^ 

I  cannot  sayfliow  the  othA:  veterans  hos 
pitals  are  ruir.  But  that  first^osmopolitan 
article  nai^d  my  own  docto\out  there. 
True,  he  ^dn’t  say  Dr.  Josewich  was  incom¬ 
petent;  Jmt  in  the  very  next  parajjaph  he 
Impliejjr  as  much.  I  am  Intelligent^enough 
and  Interested  enough  in  my  personal  ^toy st¬ 
eal  ailment  to  have  learned  a  great  deW  of 
th^'  record  and  reputation  of  the  many 
specialists  in  the  same  field  as  Dr.  Josewii^ 
.■He  tops  them  all.  He  was  doing  lung  colA.^^ 
’  lapse  treatment  successfully  when  the  writer 
of  that  article  was  in  grade  school. 

Many  others  rate  equally  high.  I  recall 
Dr.  Marclay — now  retired — undisputed  dean 
of  chest  men  in  the  Twin  Cities;  Dr.  Seaberg, 
now  promoted  to  a  higher  position  at  the 
Minneapolis  hospital;  Dr.  Culligan,  who  did 
some  surgery  for  me — recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  surgeons  in  the  Twin 
Cities;  Dr.  Dumas,  recognized  nationally  in 
his  special  field.  These  are  the  men  who 
have  taken  a  bunch  of  broken  down  wrecks 
like  me — average  age  today  52 — and  put  us 
back  on  our  feet. 

But  the  doctors  alone  couldn’t  do  it. 

“Poor  food  served  cold”  that  article  said. 

I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  I  often  got 
a  copy  of  the  mimeographed  menu  for  the 
week  from  the  dietitian  and  mailed  it  home 
to  my  folks  to  show  them  that  I  was  sure 
“living  the  life  of  Riley.”  I  found  that  the 
dietitians,  the  kitchen  help,  the  orderlies, 
everyone  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
food  would  break  their  necks  to  give  a  fellow 
the  finest  food  and  served  according  to  the 
patient’s  taste  even  though  the  patient  was 
many  times  unreasonable  in  his  wishes. 

And  the  nurses — God  bless  them.  Sick 
men  are  apt  to  complain  and  squawk  about 
trifies.  But  those  girls  did  just  the  right 
thing  at  every  turn.  Why  I  haven’t  been  in 


the  hospital  for  7  years  and  yet  today  I  could 
name  off  no  less  than  25  by  name  that  I  r^ 
member  for  their  many  kindnesses,  and 
especially  that  grand  character,  the  Chief 
Nurse  Anne  Griffin. 

You  must  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter 
but  a  hospital  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of ’’people — 
I  refer  to  the  hard  and  thankless'jobs  done 
by  the  orderlies.  I’ll  never  forget  the  many 
times  when  I  was  in  very  seribus  condition 
that  some  orderly  would  slip 'into  my  room 
quietly  to  see  if  there  was  anything  he  could 
do  to  make  things  more  qffeifortable  for  me. 

When  a  fellow  got  on.-:the  mend  and  time 
hung  heavy  on  his  hands  he  needed  another 
type  of  help — mentalfhelp. 

I  am  thinking  of*  that  fine  occupational 
therapy  worker,  ,Miss  Macomber  and  her 
staff-^how  she  yjduld  teach  us  all  manner  of 
things  such  as  needle  work,  leathercraft, 
paintings,  etgf  It  took  our  minds  off  of  our 
bodies  and  .dur  ‘worries. 

And  th^  along  would  come  the  librarian. 
Miss  O”j6ole,  To  think  that  we  actually  in 
that  yftgle  institution  had  a  library  that 
wouly  be  the  envy  of  many  a  small  city. 
Witji  the  current  subscriptions  to  practically 
ev^y  magazine  published  and,  if  I  recall, 
^out  10,000  books — and  a  fine  and  cooper- 
y^tive  Librarian  to  bring  to  your  bedside  any 
^  book  or  magazine  you  might  fancy. 

And  the  dental  clinic — as  fine  a  staff  of 
workers  as  would  be  found  anywhere.  Dr. 
Koontz  happened  to  be  the  dentist  who 
■worked  on  me.  A  fine  dentist,  a  fine  man. 
And  to  think  that  every  man  they  work  on 
is  actually  there  for  some  other  reason  than 
his  teeth,  all  sick  men.  ’They  have  to  be 
good,  and  they  sure  are. 

I  must  not  pass  over  your  own  part  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  I  recall  very  well  that 
when  I  first  entered  the  hospital  a  sick,  wor¬ 
ried  and  down-hearted  man  it  was  only  a 
day  or  two  and  a  contact  man  from  the 
Administration  was  at  my  bedside  explaining 
all  of  my  rights  under  the  veterans  laws; 
assisting  whenever  needed  in  adjusting  busi¬ 
ness  and  family  affairs.  It  happened  to  be 
Mr.  Madden  that  took  care  of  things  for  me. 
He  was  fine.  Unable  to  appear  or  speak  for 
myself,  he  appeared  before  various  boards 
and  saw  that  my  rights  were  properly  pre¬ 
sented.  I  am  grateful  to  him. 

I’m  sorry  that  I  have  strung  this  letter  out 
but  from  my  heart  I  want  to  say  I  am  mighty 
grateful  and  there  are  so  many  people  who 
have  done  so  much  for  me  that  I  could  not 
be  brief  if  I  tried. 

With  the  storm  of  criticism  that  is  being 
stirred  up  on  the  subject  I  feel  that  men  like 
myself  should  speak  up.  The  chronic  com- 
lainer,  though  in  the  minority,  is  long- 
Wtoded  and  loud-voiced.  We  who  know  the 
finW  record  of  the  Veterans’  Administration 
shoold  tell  the  millions  of  service  men  and 
womefa,  their  parents,  wives,  and  families 
that  tiKy  can  feel  assured  that  their  loved 
ones  wllfteet  the  best  treatment  in  the  world 
in  the  veterans  hospitals. 

I  am  senomg  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Dr. 
Judd,  my  ConWessman,  so  that  he  will  know 
of  my  experlena 
Sincerely,’ 

Robt.  J.  Burns. 


May  10,  1945. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Burns, 

MinneapolisyMinn. 

Dear  Mr.  Burns:  Thank^ou  very  much  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  your  l^ter  of  May  2  to 
Mr.  Hibbard,  regarding  medWl  and  other 
conditions  at  our  Fort  Snell\^g  Veterans’ 
Hospital. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  faltt  that  in 
any  large  bureau  which  has  to  be  rtm  fairly 
closely  according  to  rules  and  regulations, 
things  become  mechanical  at  times  aii^^not 
as  personalized  as  one  could  wish.  On''^he 
other  hand,  I  believe  the  picture  drawn  ito 
the  Cosmopolitan  article  is  out  of  focus.  x 


nOOD-HELIEF  iPPROPEIATIOUS,  Passed  with  am^dment  H,  J*,  Res.  20S,  making  anpro- 
\  priations  for  emergency  flood-control  and  fiood-relief  work' (pp.  5621-2) .  \Por 
\  provisions  see  Digest  1D9*)  Agreed  to  an'-enendmani  Vy.fiito*  ^ahcr,.  Ri' Y, ,  to 
^S^ange  from  $200,000  to  10^  of.  the  aggregate  amounts  loaned  or  granted,  the’. 
aK)unt  permitted  to  he  used  for  administrative  espenses  of  the  Department's 
fl^d- relief  .program  (p.  5622)# 

4.  RPC  SUR^IDIBS.  Reps.  Spence,  Brown  of  Ga, ,  Patman,  Wolcott,- and  Crai^ord  were 

appoint^  co^erees  on  S.  502,  to  continue  RPC  suhsidies  on  flcur, /ineat ,  and 
"but ter  (pW  5&CO)*  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  May  31*  ' 

5.  STATISTIGAL  I^STITUTIl.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R,  6gg,,.  to  .enable  the  United 

States  t*  hecosie  an  adhering  member  of  the  Inter-American  Statistical  Institute 

.  (pp*  5604-5) . 

^  DISPOSITION  OP  RECOUPS,  Passed  as  reported  H.  R,  44,  whifeh  authorizes  the 

Archivist  to  prepare\^d  submit  to  Congress,  together  with  recommendations  of 
the  National  ArchivesSCouncil,  schedules  proposing  the  disposal,  after  the  lapse 
of  specified  periods,  d^  "housekeeping"  records;  and  permits  the  disposal  of 
such  records  by  Government  agencies  after  the  lapse  of  the  periods  specified 

(p*  5605)*. 

D  ^ 

^7*  PLAG  PLEDGE.  Passed  as  .reported  H*  J.  Res.  ISO,  giving  official  recognition  to 
the  pledge. of  allegiance  to  th^  U,  S.  flag  (pp.  5608-10). 

g*  POOD  SUPPLY.  Rep.  Hoffman,  Mich.,  blamed ^the  "food  shortage"  on  the  "mddling" 
of  the  administration  (pp. -  5624-5) • 

9*  WOOL  TEXTILES.  Rep.  Canfield,  N.  Y. criticized  WPB,  QPA,  and  Army  restrictive 
measures,  stating  that  they  are  "p^alySing"  the  production  capacityr.of  -  the 
wDol-tertile  industry,  and  inserted  a  BotaUj^  Worsted  Mills*  letter  on  the  sub- 

.  (pp*  5625-6).-  / 

/■  \  ■ 

10.  HOUSING,  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R,  3322,\to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act  so  as  to  provide  for  v^erans*  housing  (pp\  56ll-2)i 


11*  PULL-IMPL0Y14ENT  BUDGET.  Rep.  Biomiller,  Wis.,  commended  Judge  Vinson*  s  favor¬ 
able  report  on  S.  3^0»  the  Murray  bill  (p.  5600) . 


12.  PEDERAl-MPLOYEES*  HEALTH. .  Discussed  and,  at  Rep.  Kean^  (N.  j.)  request, 

passed  over  H,  R.y::27l6,  to  provide  for  health  programs  Government,  employees 
(pp.  5605-6).  /. 


13.  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED  WEEK.  .  Passed  as  reported  H,  J.  Res.  establish  the 

first  week  ;in  Oct.  of  each  year  as  National  Employ  the  Phyeics^ly  Handicapped 
Week  (pp.^606— 7).  .  •  ■  . 

14.  BANKINGjMD  CURRENCY.  Majority.  Leader  McCormack  stated  that  there 

roll--^ll  vote  on  H,  R.  33l4,  the  Bretton  Woods  monetary  bill,  unti^^June  7 
(ppyu601-2)  • 


SENATE 


15*  PULL-EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET..  Sen*  Wagner, -N,  *Y., ,..  discus  sed  S,  3^0,  the  Murray  bill, 
and  inserted  Judge  Vinson's  report  favoring  it  (p.  55.73)  • 


-  4  - 


\ 


H'WERIOR  iiPPROPRlATION  BILL,  1946. .Continue'd 'debate  on  this  bill,  H.P',-::3024'  (pp. 
5567.  557^i  5576-85,.  555^  ♦  Continued.  3,eb'ate  on  the  committ'ee  amendment  -r  el  at 
vto  the  Central  Valley  Project  and.’. agreed  'to  Sen.  Barkley^  s' "'( 1^0  unanimous  qoiiC  • 
^nt  request  to  vote  on  this  amendment  .'not  later  than  1;15»  b’ed.,.  June  6 
5?^).  ^  •  •  c  ■ 


21, 


.Cp> 


endments 

control 


17.  PRICE '^JONTROL;  ■RitTIORIi'IG.  .  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  v.dth 
S.J.P.eSk  30»  "to  cp-ntinue  for  :18  months' (bhtil' Dec.  -31%'  1946).  the  phi 
and  stab^ization  progr^^ms  (S.Rept.  .325)  (p*  5571)*  ‘ 

Sen.  vMley,  Wis.,  submitted  an’amendment  he  intends  to  propos^^Q  S.J.Res. 
30  (the  pri^-control -and  stabilizatiqn  extension  resolution)  to^^ermit  an  in¬ 
crease  in  GlfcOj^r  ices  equivalent  to  ^y,  increase  in  postal  rates  fr  oharges  (pp. 
5564-5). 


18,  MISSOURI  ViiLLEy  Al^llEORITy.  Sen,  Overton,.  La.,  announced  tha^the  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  Commit^^^  hegrings  oh  S.' 555/1^6  MA  bill,  a^. 'scheduled-  to  begin 
Sept.  17  (p.  5565). 

t.  Sen.  Capper,  Kans \  inserted  a  Leavenvorth  (Kans.)yt5  of  C  resolution  oppos¬ 

ing  S.  555,  tile  liVA  bi]\(p..  5570) 


19,  BAHKIEG  AIDD  CUREEECY.  iigree\  to  Sen.  Barkley' s 


motion  to  concur  in  the 


House  amendment  to  S.  510,  t\  amend  the  Eederal  Reserve  ACt  so  as  to  reduce  the 
bank-reserve  requirement,  ext^d  authority  to‘  medge  U.S.  securities  against 
Pederal  Reserve  notes,  and  repeal  authority  "ho  *  issue  Eederal  Reserve  and  U.S. 
bank  note®  (pp.  5573“4) .  .This  bi^.vdll  nowyne  sent  to  the  President';^ 

Received  a  Calif.  Legislature  i^solutj^/fn  urging  Congress  to. maintain  exist¬ 
ing  gold  reserve  ratios  and  to  enac^le^.'slation 'to  increase  the  monetary  value 


of  gold  (p.  5562). 


20.  EDUGATIOEh 'VETERAES.  Received  resolu^ons^rom  the  Mass ...' Legislature  favoring 

increased  allowances  for  veterans'  iMrsuin^^ducational  courses  under  the  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  and  from  the  Rice  Lake  ..^^cational^nd  Adult  Educatiqn  School  favoring 
S.  619,  to  provide  vocational  ejj^cation  and  ri^raining  programs  for  the  occupa¬ 
tional  readjustment  of  person^demobili^ed'from^wartime  .'indust-ries  and  from..the 
armed  forces.  The  covering  l^ter  on  the  latter \^solution  st.ated  that  this  pro-' 
gram  provides  benefits  for /farmers  by  providing  ma^s  for  farm  machinery  repairs 

(pp.  5569-70).  /  "  • 


iiEjiT  DISTRIBUTIOE.  Sen.^'^apper ,  Kans.,  inserted  OPAdmii^^trator  Bov/les'  report  {j 
outlining'  steps  take^/by  OPa  to  improve  meat  dis'bribut  10(6  and  to  combat  the 
black  market  (p.  5^^)  •  '  ■'  • 


f 

22.  ST.  LaI'/REECE  WaTER^/aY.  Sen.  aiken,^  Vt.,  inserted  a  United  autllpobile  Uorkefs 
resolution  fav^dng  developm'ent  of  .this  project  (p.-  5570)', 


23.  IRhlGiiTICE.  ]indian  Affairs  Committee  reported  v/ithout  amendment  9^  812,  tcqamend 

the  San  C^los  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  the  construction  charges  ^  account  of 
non-Ind:^h  la-nds  in  the  San  Carlos  irrigation  project  shall  be  repai^  in 
variab(l4  annual  payments  (p,  557l)«  ‘  '* 

24,  EEDER^  PCWSRS;  TYA.  Sen.  Wiley,  Wis.,  criticized  the  extent  to  vhich  the''‘''^’ederad 

Go’^ernment  has  "entered  into  business"  and  "invaded  the  sphere"  of  State  a^d 
•  ^cal  governments,  stating  that,  "our  people  will  dema,nd  that  a  Government-’* 
y^jwned  enterprise  sucli  -as  the  TYA. •-.-give  smine  financial  .return  to  the  Eederal  \ 

^  A',-.-,  .  ^  J  *  '  ■'  *  ‘ 


/  Government"  (pp.  55f2-3)'» 

ADJO'UREED  until  Wed.,  June  6  (pp.  5598-9). 


BILLS  introduced' 

j^.  ERTIREMENT.  S,  1089,  "by  Sen,  Lenger,  N.Dak, ,  to- amend  the  Civil  Service  Retire/^ 
ment  Act.  To  Civil  Service  Committee,  (p.  5564.)  .  .  ^ 

\  "V^piRANS;  LOAES,  S,  1090,  hy  Sen,  Langer,  IT, Dak. ,  to  amend  title  III  of 
Se^icemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  19^1-  so  as  to  increase  the  limitation  jfe 


amoif*j±s  of  guaranteed  loans.  To  Finance  Committee,  (p.  ,556U.) 


128.  COTTONj^^BSR,  S,  Res.  I3I,  By  Sen,  Langer,  N,  Dak,,  to  authoriz^4he  Post 

Office  amL  Post  Roads  Committee  to  investigate  the  use  of  cottoii/fjroducts  and 
By  productXand  synthetic  ruBBer  made  from  waste  products  in  t^*^  Building  of 
roads.  To  Pugt  Offices  and  Post  Roads  Committee,  (p,  5565-)'' 

29.  HEALTH,  S,  l099%By  Sen,  Aiken,  Vt.  (for  himself  and  Sen^'^epper,  Fla,),  to 

amend  the  PuBlic  ii(ealth  Service  Act  so  as  to  provide  as^^tance  to  States  in 

developing  and  mai^aining  dental  health  programs,  To/Sducation  and  LaBor  Com¬ 
mittee.  (p.  5571.) 

30.  GRANT  LANDS;  TRANSPORTAT^N,  S.  IO98,  By  Sen,  HaVl,  N.  Mex.,  declaring  certain 

lands  to  Be  a  part  of  the'^^uBlic  doma.in  and  proiriding  for  the  administration 
thereof.  To  PuBlic  Lands  Surveys  Committ^^,  (p.  5572»)  Remarks  of  author. 

(p.  5572.) 


) 


\ 


31,  SCHOOL  LUNCH.  H,R,  3370,  By  RepXFlannag^,  Va,,  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
States  in  the  estaBlishment,  main^nanoe,  operation,  and  expansion  of  school- 
lunch  programs.  To  Agriculture  Committee,  (p, 

A,  '  ■ 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE,  H,R.  By  y^p,  B(mdricks,  Fla.,  to  prohiBit  reinduction 

of  military  personnel  after  relyise  froni^he  armed  forces  By  reason  of  credits. 


32. 


To  Military  Affairs  Committee^"  (p.  5627. 


•33*  EXECUTI'^/E  authority.  H.J.R^.  209,  By  Retu  P.itflsenger ,  Minn.,  estaBlishing  joint 
''congressional  committees  p6  oBtein  complete  inr^mation  with  respect  to  the 

functioning  of  the  exec^ive  departments  and  ind^endent  agencies  of  the  Gover> 
ment.  To  Rules  Coramitt'ee.  (p.  5627.)  Remarks  o^^uthor.  (p.A2864-5), 

)  34.  HOUSING.  H.R.  337 j/ By  Rep.  .Norton,  N.J.,  to  amend  thh^av  Housing  Act,  To 
PuBllc  Buildings/and  Grounds ' Committee,  (p,  5^27.) 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  \ 

/'  ^ 

»  • 

35,  POOD  SITUA^jfON.  Ren.  Reed,  N.Y. ,  inserted  a  New  York  Herald  T^une  editorial 

criticizing  importation  of  foreign-made  candies  when  domestic  fo^d-pro cessing 

sugar  allocations  are  Being  steadily  reduced  (p.  A2877 ) •  \ 

Speech  in  the  House  By  Ren,  Gross,  Pa,,  including  G,  E.  Sokol^^^s  articl 

commending  President  Truman’s  consultation  with  HerBert  Hoover  relat)^e  to  the 
food  situation  (pp.  A2862-3)  • 

36,  T'OOD  PRODUCTION;  WILDLIFE.  Sen.  Langer,  N.Dak. ,  inserted  a  Bottineau  CourW 

y  editorial  quoting  a  Bottineau  County  Farmers  Union  resolution  urging  the 

y  eral  Government  to  take  steps  to  control  the  destruction  of  farm  crops  By  th^ 

ever-increasing  wild-duck  population  (p,  AE862), 

37,  PULL-EI^LOYMENT  BUDGET.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Outland,  Calif.,  favoring 

H.R,  2202,  the  full-employment  Bill,  and  including  V/MR  Director  Vinson’s  favor 
aBle  report  on  this  Bill  (p.  A2886), 


\ 


1 


BUBEAUOaAOT.  Sep.  Semble,  H.Y.,  Inserted  a  Standard-Star  (New  Sochelle,  N.Y.> 
editorial,  "‘When  Bureaucracy  Runs  Wild"  (p,  A28bl;. 


39.  SDUGATIOK.  Rep.  Andrews,  Ala.,  inserted  an  oratorical  contest  speech  oncost-  J 
war  education  (p.  A2865)* 


40.  CEWTRAt  VALLEY  PROJECT.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Ren.  Elliot.t,  Cali discuss¬ 
ing  th\  importance  and  justification  for  ®  ApktloT 

Canal,  irrigation  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project  (pp.  A2S69  70). 


41,  FLAG.  Rep>?R)erharter.  Pa.,  inserted  a  U.S.  Flag  Assn,  statement  relative  to 
the  authorsliij)  and  modifications  of  the  pledge  to  the  flag  Cpp.  A2-70-1). 


42.  HOUSING.  Rep.  ingel,  Ore.,  inserted  an  Oregonian  article,  "Postwax  Puzzle;Wha 

to  Do  With  Portland  Housing  Land"  (pp.  A2873-4). 

Ren.  Hlchener,-.  Mich.,  Inserted  two  Michigan  newspaper  editorials  relatii 
to  the  housing  proj^t  at  Willow  Run  (pp.  A2o7  ■ 


l+t  BUIIDIBGS  ASD  GEOOTDS.  ^e-o.  Plannagan,  Va. ,  inserted  his  and  W.A.Lloyd's  ad- 
dresses -made  .at  the  dedftetlon  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  Auditorium  of 
the  USDA  (pp.  A287I-3)  • 


44.  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY.  Extens\pn  of  rem8rks_.Pf  Rep.  Andresen,  Hinn. ,  includingQ 
Assistant  Secretary  White' s  (Treasury)  lat-ter,  discussing  the  Bretton, Woods 

agreements  (pp.  A2879-80) .  \  •  t  „  i.:.  -1  *1 

Rep.  Buffett,  Nehr. insert e\  Papl  Wohl's  Barron  s  National  Financia 

V/eekly  article  on  British  trade  pl?^!^  as  related  to  the  Bretton  Woods  agree¬ 
ments  (pp,  A28S3-'^). 


45.  MILITARY  TRAINING.  Sen.  Hill,  Ala/.,  InsJ^ed  Assistant  Secretary  McCloy' s  (War 
article  favoring  peacetime  military  train^g  (pp*  A2856— 7)  • 


46.  TREATIES.  Speech  in  the  Hou^e  hy  Ren.  Miche^^r,  Mich.,  discussing  H.J.Pes,  6C 
to  am.end  the  Const itut  ion >lth  respect  to  ra^ication  of 

eluding  the  committee's  ^fevorahle  report  on  th>^  resolution  (pp,  AZo*;)d  o;. 


CorfilTTEE  HEARINGS  Released  hyNG.P.O. 


47,  SUGAR  allocations,  /tt.  2,  pursuant  to  H.Res.  88,  to  \nvestig8te  acts  of  execu,  i 
tive  agencies  he^nd  the  scope  of  their  authority.  H^se  Committee  to  Inves-M 


tigate  Executive^ Agencies . 


4g.  appropriations.  Interior  Department  appropriation  hill,  H.R.  3024,  Sen¬ 

ate  Appropriations  Commi-Hee.  War  agencies  appropriation  hr^,  19^b,  H.R. 33b 
and  L^.  ^Iprppriatlon  hill,  ,1946,  H.R.  3306,  House  Appropria^ons  Committee. 

49.  SIALL  BUSINESS;  MINERALS.  Pursuant  to  S.  Res.  28.  Pt.  49,  FutuV^yDf  Light 

Metals.  Senate  Committee  to  Study  and  Survey  Problems  of  the  SmaJi  Business 
Enterprises.  '  -  \ 


supplemental  information  and  copies  of  legislative  material  referred  to, 

,  4654,  or  send  to  Room'll2  Adm;  Arrangem.ents  may  he  made  to  he 'kept  4dvis 
routinely,  of  developments  of  any  particular  hill 
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le  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 


o’cldCli^d  12  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  until  Wednesday,  'June  6, 

1945,  at  12  o’tehick  meridian. 


2NS 


NOMIN/ 

Executive  nominations.  rSn^'ed  by  the 
Senate  June  4,  1945; 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service  ' 

Paul  H.  Ailing,  of  Connecticut,  a  Foreig? 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  act  as  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
Tangier,  Morocco. 

The  Judiciary 
UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

Arthur  A.  Koscinskl,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Michigan,  vice  Arthur  J..  Tuttle, 
deceased. 

Promotions  in  the  Regular  Army  op  the 
United  States 
medical  corps 
To  be  colonel 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  Stevens  Blesse,  Mechoaf  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rankfjfOm  May  25, 

To  be 

Capt.  Tom  Frenctk'U^ayne,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colojurf^ ,  with  rank  from  May  16, 
1945. 

Capt.  Baling  Severre  Fugelso,  Medical  Corps 
(tem^rary  lieutenant  colonel),  with  rank 
May  17,  1945. 


1945. 


ink  from  June  1,  1945. 


Capt.  Joseph  Garber  Cocke,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  May  23, 

1945. 

Capt.  Alfonso  Michael  Libasci,  Medical 
^orps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
May  25,  1945. 

Capt.  Ralph  Torrey  Stevenson,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from 
May  29,  1945. 

Capt.  Frank  Owings  Alexander,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 

^^^45. 

John  Benson  Grow,  Medical  Cwpi  First 
(temp^i'*^2  colonel),  with  rank  from jWfie  2, 

1945. 

Capt.  DanielJbim  Waligom^iiJedlcal  Corps, 
(temporary  coloneit>^iU»' rank  from  June 
10.  1945. 

Capt.  Dell  Fre«K^ulluin7^<Medical  Corps 
(temporary  Uetftenant  colonel^^^jith  rank 
from  JuM^S,  1945,  subject  to  exaiWkj^tion 
requi: 

pt.  Byron  Ludwig"  Steger,  Medical  Corps' 
temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
17,  1945. 

Capt.  Louie  Render  Braswell,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  colonel),  with  rank  from  June 
19,  1945. 

To  be  captains 
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First  Lt.  Samuel  Hope  Sandifer,  Meduj*! 

Corps  (temporary  captain),  with  raiii^om 
May  19,  1945. 

Fii-st  Lt.  John  Charles  Cre^rf?r,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  captain^»»'^th  rank  from 
June  3,  1945. 

First  Lt.  FrancisrfWiiliam  Lanard,  Medical 
Corps  (tempoja^^aptain) ,  with  rank  from 
June  17, 

First^f^ouis  Axelrod,  Medical  Corps  (tern- 
captain),  with  rank  from  June  24, 


First  Lt.  John  Mark  Mclver,  Medical  Corps 
(temporary  captain),  with  rank  from  May 
15,  1945. 

First  Lt.  George  Tliomas  Kelleher,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  captain),  with  rank  from 
May  16,  1945. 


Lt.  Keith  Duane  Heuser,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  captain),  with  rank  from 
June  25,  1945. 

First  Lt.  Tliomas  Lewis  Ozment,  Medical 
Corps  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel),  with 
rank  from  June  26.  1945,  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion  required  by  law. 


CHAPLAIN 

To  be  major 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Elmer  Emil  Tiedt,  United 
ates  Ai'my  (temporary  lieutenant  colonel) , 
wi^h-rank  from  June  17,  1945. 


PIRMATIONS 

Executive  nomifJsitwns  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  4,  1^ 

Postmasters 

TENNESSEE 


Cecil  G.  Bowling,  Rockvale. 
Prances  D.  Thomas,  Hickman. 
Pred  W.  Butler.  Pruden. 


* 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

Lt.  Col.  Donald  C.  Stuart,  post  chap¬ 
lain,  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Most  gracious  God,  we  humbly  beseech 
Thee,  as  for  the  people  of  these  United 
States  in  general,  so  especially  for  these 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  as- 


Monday,  June  4,  1945 

CONTINUATION  OP  CERTAIN  SUBSIDY 
PAYMENTS  BY  CORPORATIONS  UNDER 
THE  RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE  COR¬ 
PORATION  ACT 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (S.  502)  to  per¬ 
mit  the  continuation  of  certain  subsidy 


The  message  also  announced  that  th^ 
President  pro  tempore  has  appointed  Mr. 
Barkley  and  Mr.  Brewster  members  of 
the  joint  select  committee  on  ther  part 
of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  August  5, 1939,  entitled  “An  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  disposition  of  certain  records 
of  the  United  States  Government,”  for 
the  disposition  of  executive  papers  in  the 
following  departments  and  agencies: 

1.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

2.  Department  of  Commerce. 

3.  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

4.  Department  of  War. 

5.  Federal  Security  Agency. 

6.  National  Archives. 

7.  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

8.  Selective  Service  System. 

9.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.  ] 

,Mr.  ELLIOTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  own  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
speech  made  on  Memorial  Day  at  Ar¬ 
lington  National  Cemetery  by  War 
Mobilization  Director  Fred  M.  Vinson. 

Mr.  PCIRWAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Columbus  Dispatch. 


Mr.  EBERHARTER  asked  and  was^ 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarlj 
in  the  Record  and  insert  an  address 
livered  by  Hon  John  J.  Baker,  assera6ly- 
man  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  / 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  asked/and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  His  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  insert  a, memorandum 
concerning  the  authorship  of  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  to  the  FJag  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  / 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  .Record  and  include  a 
speech  by  Jirruhie  Chappell. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  per^ssion  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Rkord  and  include  a  resolution 
on  the/question  of  the  punishment  of 
war  pnminals. 

Tyjf.  O’NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  let- 
'  ter  and  an  article  by  Gen.  George  Rog¬ 
ers  Clark.  I  have  a  statement  from  the 
Public  Printer  that  the  cost  will  be 
$121.41,  or  $17.34  more  than  the  amount 
permitted.  Notwithstanding  that,  I  re¬ 
new  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  the  extension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge 
Vinson  has  today  released  to  the  press 
a  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  Senator 
Wagner  pertaining  to  the  bill  S.  380, 
popularly  known  as  the  full  employment 
bill.  Its  counterpart  in  this  House  is 
H.  R.  2202,  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  and  cospon¬ 
sored  by  68  other  Members. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Judge  Vinson.  I  believe  that  the 
full  employment  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  front  of  us,  and  I  think 
Judge  Vinson  deserves  the  praise  of 
everyone  for  his  fearless  stand  in  favor 
of  that  measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

THE  MYSTERY  ABOUT  JOSE  DEL  CASTANO, 

SPANISH  CONSUL  GENERAL  IN  MANILA 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
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''•vneconomical  low  rates  to  the  people  of 
tW  Tennessee  Valley. 

tJncle  Sam  is  going  to  need  every  cent 
of  ii^ome  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
interest  charge  on  his  300  billion  dollars 
of  indebj^edness  and  to  take  care  of  his 
high  oveil^ead. 

It  is  higllstime  that  we  view  the  Amer- 
..  ican  scene  rather  than  look  constantly 
abroad.  It  isNaigh  time  that  we  get  the 
facts  on  the  invasion  of  the  American 
scene  by  imported  collectivism. 

When  we  have\he  whole  picture  of 
those  facts,  our  people  will  be  able  to 
form  their  own  intellig^t  judgment,  and 
Congress  wilPbe  able  ta>act  forthrightly 
to  eradicate  Government\pllectivism. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  te^ore.  Morn- 

ing  hiisinpss  is  cnncliiripfi.  \ 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL  OF  1945— LETTER 
FROM  JUDGE  VINSON 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
^  uary  22  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  I  introduced  the 
full-employment  bill  of  1945.  This  bill 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  on  the  bill  have  been  requested 
from  almost  every  Federal  agency.  As 
the  reports  are  being  received,  I  am 
having  them  analyzed  and  digested  so 
that  a  complete  summary  of  all  the  re- 
poi'ts  will  soon  be  available  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  the  general  public. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  call  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon¬ 
version,  which  was  released  this  morn¬ 
ing  from  the  White  House.  In  this  re¬ 
port,  Judge  Vinson  wholeheartedly  en¬ 
dorses  the  full-employment  bill  and  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  “the  necessary  first  step 
from  which  a  full-dress  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  to  promote  the  well-being 
of  our  free  competitive  economy  will 
stem.” 

History  shows  us — 

Says  Judge  Vinson —  ’ 
that  business,  labor,  and  agriculture  cannot 
in  themselves  assure  the  maintenance  of  high 
levels  of  production  and  employment.  The 
Government,  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  must  assume  this  responsibility  and 
take  measures  broad  enough  to  meet  the 
issues.  Only  by  looking  at  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  and  adopting  national  economic 
policies  which  will  actively  promote  and  en¬ 
courage  the  expansion  of  business  and  the 
maintenance  of  markets  and  consumer 
spending,  can  we  hope  to  achieve  full  em¬ 
ployment.  Senate  bill  380  recognizes  this 
responsibility  of  Government  and  seeks  to 
provide  a  definite  vehicle  for  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  measure  the  size  of  the 
employment  need  of  the  country  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  specific  programs  for  meeting  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  report  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  from  the  Director 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Bob:  This  is  in  response  to  your  let¬ 
ter  of  April  9  concerning  S.  380,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for 
assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a 
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free  competitive  economy  through  the  con¬ 
certed  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Next  to  a  speedy  and  complete  victory  over 
Japan,  a  steady,  well-paid  job  after  the  war 
Is  first  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  most 
Americans.  The  war  has  demonstrated  that 
our  economic  system  can  provide  jobs  when 
demand  for  its  product  exists.  It  has  done 
more.  It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  all  of  us  to 
the  vast  productivity  of  which  American 
labor  and  the  American  genius  for  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  management — working  as  a  team — 
a;  3  capable. 

But  these  jobs — this  productivity — has 
been  achieved  in  wartime  through  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  unlimited  market  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  reach  and  maintain  high  levels  of 
employment  and  a  steadily  rising  standard 
of  living  in  peacetime  will  call  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  suited  to  peacetime  conditions  and 
needs.  In  this  program,  business,  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor,  and  local,  State,  and  Federal 
Governments  must  all  play  their  parts. 

We  know  we  have  an  abundance  of  re¬ 
sources,  plant,  manpower,  and  managerial 
know-how  to  produce  a  standard  of  living  far 
higher  than  anything  we  have  ever  known. 
Likewise,  •  we  know  that  we  have  unfilled 
needs  in  America  so  diverse  and  so  great  as 
to  challenge  the  capacity  of  even  the 
greatest  producing  nation  on  earth. 

But  needs  are  not  demands,  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sense.  People  must  have  steady  in¬ 
come  and  they  must  want  to  spend  their 
income  before  needs  become  demands  and 
people  become  customers. 

Business  management,  large  and  small,  has 
a  gr?at  opportunity  and  a  great  challenge  to 
help  create  these  steady  Incomes,  and  to  ac¬ 
tuate  demand  by  expanding  their  businesses, 
offering  better  goods  and  services  at  attrac¬ 
tive  prices.  Labor  and  agriculture  through 
their  efforts  to  increase  production  per  man¬ 
hour  can  contribute  importantly  to  higher 
Incomes  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

But  history  shows  us  that  business,  labor, 
and  agriculture  cannot  in  themselves  assure 
the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  production 
and  employment.  The  Government,  acting 
on  behalf  of  all  the  people,  must  assume  this 
responsibility  and  take  measures  broad 
enough  to  meet  the  issues.  Only  by  looking 
at  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  adopting 
national  economic  policies  which  will  ac¬ 
tively  promote  and  encom-age  the  expansion 
of  business  and  the  maintenance  of  mar¬ 
kets  and  consumer  spending,  can  we  hope  to 
achieve  full  employment.  S.  380  recognizes 
this  responsibility  of  Governrrient  and  seeks 
to  provide  a  definite  vehicle  for  the  Congress 
and  the  President  to  measure  the  size  of  the 
employment  need  of  the  country  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  specific  programs  for  meeting  it. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  reach  and  hold  full-employment 
levels.  It  would  be  folly,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  pretend  that  it  is  impossible.  The  Ameri. 
can  people  will  not  be  content  to  go  back  to 
protracted  large  scale  unemployment.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  find  ways  and  means  to 
provide  jobs  for  those  willing  and  able  to 
work.  Depressions  ai'e  not  acts  of  God,  any 
more  than  wars  are.  They  are  the  product 
of  our  man-made  lirstitutions  and  the  way 
we  organize  our  society.  We  can  and  must 
organize  to  prevent  both. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  make  changes.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  be  jealous  of  any  en¬ 
croachment  on  our  freedom.  National  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  must  not  be  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  into  regimentation  of  business,  or 
labor,  or  agriculture,  nor  of  the  people.  Di¬ 
rection  of  private  output  by  public  au¬ 
thority  In  peacetime  is  repugnant  to 
American  ways  of  thought.  Instead  the 
maximum  possible  freedom  must  be  afforded 
every  producer  to  produce  what  he  wishes. 
In  the  amounts  for  which  he  can  best  find 
a  profitable  market.  Given  an  adequate  mar- 
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ket,  our  producers  will  supply  the  goods  and 
the  employment.  We  can  be  sure  of  that. 

We  cannot,  however,  leave  the  creation  c : 
that  market  to  chance.  We  must  start  now 
to  find  out  what  measures  are  needed  to 
maintain  markets  and  steady  jobs.  S.  380 
does  not  profess  to  present  a  fully  conceived 
program  for  the  achievement  of  full  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  the  necessary  first  step  from 
which  a  full-dress  program  of  economic 
policies  to  promote  the  well-being  of  our 
free  competitive  economy  will  stem. 

As  a  former  member  of  Congress.  I  have 
cer^-'in  general  reactions  to  the  bill.  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  desirable  that  such  a  bill  should 
limit  itself  to  providing  the  machinery  to  be 
followed  to  assist  In  arriving  at  national 
policy  and  full  employment,  rather  than  at¬ 
tempting  to  specify  in  advance  policy  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  used  to  meet  future  conditions. 

I  believe  it  wise  to  leave  to  the  President 
full  discretion  in  the  matter  of  preparing 
estimates  of  the  national  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  budget.  And  I  regard  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  proposed  measures  by  a  congres¬ 
sional  joint  committee,  which  can  analyze 
the  inter-relationships  between  the  various 
matters  of  special  concern  to  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  represented,  as  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  process  of  preparing  na¬ 
tional  policy  to  maintain  full  emplojment. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  purposes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  Vinson. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  RESERVE' ACT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
j(S.  510)  to  amend  sections  11  fc)  and  16 
pf  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

!  That  (a)  the  third  paragraph  of  section  16 
iof  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  is 
jamended  by  changing  the  first  sentence  of 
isuch  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 
j  “Every  Federal  Reserve  bank  shall  main- 
ttain  reserves  in  gold  certificates  of  not  less 
ithan  25  percent  against  its  deposits  and  re-, 
Iserves  in  gold  certificates  of  not  less  than 
.■25  percent  against  its  Federal  Reserve  notes 
Jin  actual  circulation:  Provided,  hoicever, 
'That  when  the  Federal  Reserve  agent  holds 
gold  certificates  as  collateral  for  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  notes  issued  to  the  bank  such  gold 
certificates  shall  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
reserve  which  such  bank  is  required  to  main¬ 
tain  against  its  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
actual  circulation.” 

\  (b)  The  first  sentence  of  the  fourth  para- 
gr^h  of  section  16  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,\as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
Uherefrom  “40  percent  reserve  hereinbefore 
^required”  and  by  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
j“25  percent  reserve  hereinbefore  required  to 
Jbe  maintained  against  Federal  Reserve  notes 
jin  actual  circulation,” 

i  (c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  11  of  the 
IFederal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
Ito  read  as  follows: 

j  “(c)  To  suspend  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
Iso  days,  and  from  time  to  time  to  renew  such 
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^4  percent  per  annum  upon  each  2V2  percent 
o^raction  thpreof  that  such  reserve  falls  be- 
loWi^O  percent.  The  tax  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Resei-ye  bank,  but  the  Reserve  bank  shall  add 
an  aniount  equal  to  said  tax  to  the  rates  of 
Interest  ^nd  discount  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Governori^of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.” 

Sec.  2.  'iTae  second  paragraph  of  section  16 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  r^d  as  follows: 

“Any  Federal'^leserve  bank  m'ay  make  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  local  Federal  Reserve  agent 
for  such  amount  oi^he  Federal  Reserve  notes 
hereinbefore  provid^  for  as  it  may  require. 
Such  application  shall  be  accompanied  with 
a  tender  to  the  local  ^deral  Reserve  agent 
of  collateral  in  amount  ’houal  to  the  sum  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  note\thus  applied  for 
and  issued  pursuant  to  sucn  application.  The 
collateral  security  thus  offerecl^shall  be  notes, 
drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  or  acceptances  ac¬ 
quired  under  the  provisions  of  ^ction  13  of 
this  act,  or  bills  of  exchange  ennqrsed  by  a 
member  bank  of  any  Federal  Reser^  district 
and  purchased  under  the  provisions'll  sec¬ 
tion  14  of  this  act,  or  bankers’  accepWnces 
purchased  under  the  provisions  of  saioNeec- 
tion  14,  or  gold  certificates,  or  direct  obliW- 
tlons  of  the  United  States.  In  no  event  sh^ 
such  collateral  security  be  less  than  the\ 
amount  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  applied  for. 
The  Federal  Reserve  agent  shall  each  day 
notify  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  of  all  Issues  and  withdrawals  • 
of  Federal  Reserve  notes  to  and  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  bank  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
The  said  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  may  at  any  time  call  upon 
a  Federal  Reserve  bank  for-  additional  secu¬ 
rity  to  protect  the  Federal  Reserve  notes 
issued  to  it.” 

Sec.  3.  All  power  and  authority  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  issuance  of  circulating  notes, 
known  as  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  sixth  paragraph  of  section  18 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended  by 
section  401  of  the  act  approved  March  9,  1933 
(48  Stat.  1,  6),  shall  cease  and  terminate  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  All  power  and  authority  of  the 
President  and  tljie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  section  43  (b)  (1)  of  the  act  approved 
May  12,  1933  (48  Stat.  31,  52),  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  United  States  notes,  shall 
cease  and  terminate  on  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  tiue 
House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  move  that  the  Seriate 
resume  consideration  of  House  bil^''^024, 
the  Interior  Department  appropriation 


bill. 


/ 


The  motion  was  agreed  tof  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.  R.  3024)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  .^ne  30,  1946,  and 
for  other  purposes.  / 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  completed  consideration  of 
all  the  committee  amendments  to  the 
Interior  Departiiient  appropriation  bill 
save  one,  whiqh  appears  on  page  66,  lines 
19  to  22.  I  a'sk  that  the  amendment  be 
stated.  / 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The,.  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  66,  after 
line  18,  after  the  word  “California”,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  “$4,500,000”  and 
insert  “$4,715,300,  including  $115,300  for 
planning  of  the  Delta  steam  power  plant 


and  $100,000  for  planning  of  transmis¬ 
sion  lines.” 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  understand  that  this 
is  the  one  amendment  presented  by  the 
committee  upon  which  there  was  a  di¬ 
vided  vote  in  the  committee,  the  vote 
being  9  in  favor  and  8  against  the 
amendment  as  it  now  appears  in  the  bill. 
This  amendment  is  the  one  controversial 
matter  in  the  bill  which  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  discussion  in  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  I  believe  a  quorum  should  be 
present.  Will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.-  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  theiiV^ 
lames:  / 

L 

'  Guffey  O'Daniel  0' 

Aufliin  '  Hart  O’Mahone^ 

Ball\  Hatch  Overton  f 

Bankft)^d  Hayden  RadollffaT 

Barkle;\  Hlckenlooper  Robert^n 

Bilbo  \  Hill  SaltojKtall 

Buck  >.  Hoey  Shii^tead 

Burton  X  Johnson,  Calif.  Smith 

Bushfield  \  Johnson,  Colo.  JWt 

Butler  \johnston,  S.  C.  .Thomas,  Okla. 

Capper  Xa  Follette  yr  Tydlngs 

Chavez  Ouiger  /  Wagner 

Donnell  Lilfes  /  Walsh 

Downey  McMellar  /  Wiley 

Ellender  McM^op  Willis 

Fulbright  Moorejt  Wilson 

Gerry  Mor^'^ 

Mr.  HILL.  I  Annou^Spe  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  VirOTia  IMr.^^Ass],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr /mead],  and  the 
Senator  fr^0m  Nevada  [IV^  Scrugham] 
are  abseij^  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Florida  \Mr.  An¬ 
drews}'' is  necessarily  absent. 

TJjfe  Senator  from  North  Carolii?V  [Mr. 
Bailey],  the  Senator  from  Missouri^Mr. 
ERiggs],  the  Senator  from  Kentuljky 
/fMr.  Chandler],  the  Senator  fr^ 

'  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  the  Senator  fronN 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Murdock],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Myers],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Taylor],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  on  public  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Maybank],  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Stewart] 
are  absent  visiting  battlefields  in  Europe. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally]  is  absent  on  official  business  as  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Conference 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Mitchell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Tunnell]  are  absent  In 


Eui'ope  on  official  business  for  the  Sp^ 
cial  Committee  Investigating  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Program.  / 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mi/  Mc- 
Carran]  is  absent  on  official  busi^ss. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  t^r.  Mc¬ 
Farland]  and  the  Senator  fir'om  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Wheeler]  are  ab^rent  on  oflu- 
cial  business  in  Europe  for/ne  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee.  / 

Mr.  BURTON.  The ^nator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Brooks],  th^enator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Wher^*],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakgfa  [Mr.  Young]  are 
absent  by  leave  pf  the  Senate. 

The  Senatoi/ftom  Michigan  [Mr.  Van- 
denberg]  is  ^sent  on  oflBcial  business  as 
a  delegate  jbb  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  at  S^  Francisco. 

The  Sphator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Thomas] 
and  tjft  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
MiLLjkiN]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

l^e  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
H^kes]  is  absent  on  official  business  by 
^ave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson]  is  absent  on  official  business  of 
the  Senate  as  a  member  of  the  Mead 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  necessarily  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster],  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Cordon]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Gurney],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Reed],  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Revercomb]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business  of  the  Senate  as  members  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Tobey]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Fifty 
Senators  having  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum  is  present. 

punishment  of  war  criminals 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  A  week  ago  today  I  made 
a  brief  statement  in  the  Senate  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  importance  of  proceeding 
Ifih  the  trials  of  war  criminals  in  Eu- 
roKp.  During  the  past  week  I  have 
watted  with  considerable  care  the  dis¬ 
patches  which  have  come  from  Paris  and 
LondorK  discussing  the  procedure  pro¬ 
posed  f^such  trials.  Candidly  I  am 
somewhat^fiisappointed  in  discovering 
that  the  procedure  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  is  to  tr^ome  of  the  small  fry,  and 
delay  the  tria^)f  the  major  criminals 
who  were  respohUjble  for  the  war  of  ag¬ 
gression,  and  for  torture  and  murder 
of  millions  of  innoc^t  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Mr.  President,  there\s  no  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  believe\more  strongly 
than  I  in  attempting  to  ac^eve  unity  be¬ 
tween  all  allied  nations  wim  respect  to 
the  grave  international  probWis  which 
now  confront  the  world.  But  i^connec- 
tion  with  the  war  criminals  o^Europe 
who  were  responsible  for  the  war  it^eems 
to  me  that  a  difference  exists  so  far  as 
unity  is  concerned.  It  is  most  desir^le 
that  thei^e  be  unity  among  the  alli^ 
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me  to  tax  and  burden  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
ti^m  for  such  purposes.  My  son,  as  other  boys 
an^woung  men  have  done  and  are  doing,  have 
faced^eath  on  the  battlefields  for  much  less 
remun^atlon.  If  they  are  fortunate  they  will 
return  hpme  and  help  carry  the  burden  of 
debt  for  s\ich  class  legislation  if  same  is  en¬ 
acted. 

I  trust  you.  will  use  your  Influence  in  de¬ 
feat  of  this  arid  like  measures.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  governmental  aid  and  control  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  calamities  of 
1920  and  1921,  which  broke  and  ruined  so 
many  of  our  good  citizens  financially.  A 
high  national  income  from  useful  production 
and  services  should  be  our  goal  and  aim  and 
not  an  income  by  artificial,  governmental 
priming  and  temporary  relief. 


Hampton  Pitts  Fulmer . 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 


\ 


HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE  \ 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1945 
On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Hampton  Pitts  Fulmer,  late  a  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  the  State  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reaper 
of  death  has  no  particular  harvest  sea¬ 
son:  he  is  busy  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
every  day  of  every  year  executing  orders 
of  the  Creator;  he  makes  no  compromises 
and  permits  no  delay  in  the  execution  of 
orders  as  planned.  Since  our  last  Me¬ 
morial  Day  he  appeared  and  removed  our 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Hampton  P.  Pulmer,  who  successfully 
served  12  successive  terms  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  was  renominated  without  op¬ 
position  to  serve  in  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  He  was  stricken  and  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  his  home  here  in  Washington, 
October  19,  1944,  lacking  only  about  2y2 
months  of  continuous  service  of  24  years. 

Mr.  Pulmer  was  a  man  of  many  parts. 
He  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Springfield, 
S.  C.,  June  23,  1875,  about  10  years  after 
the  close  of  the  War  Between  the  States, 
a  time  when  there  were  few  and  limited, 
opportunities  for  higher  education  in  oi 
section  of  the  country.  His  acaden^c 
training,  therefore  was  confined  al^st 
exclusively  to  that  furnished  in  th^?pub- 
lic-school  system  of  the  State./ How¬ 
ever,  he  was  endowed  with /unusual 
natural  ability  and  applied  Ifimself  to 
the  mastery  of  many  lines  ojwork.  Be¬ 
fore  being  elected  to  Congas  in  1920  he 
had  demonstrated  his  ab^y  as  a  farmer, 
merchant,  and  bankei/  He  had  wide 
and  varied  experience^  all  these  activi¬ 
ties  and  had  marl^  success  in  each. 
He  knew  people;  Jie  knew  their  virtues 
and  political  re^tions;  he  knew  their 
problems  and  /as,  therefore,  fitted  by 
training  and  experience  to  represent 
them  in  the'  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

During,  his  stay  here  he  gave  the 
country, the  benefit  of  his  wide  and  suc¬ 
cessful''  experience  by  devoting  his  tal¬ 
ents/  energies,  and  efforts  largely  to 
legislation  dealing  with  agriculture  or 
^m  problems.  As  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  20  years  and 


as  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
past  4  years  he  aided  and  assisted,  or 
engineered  through  the  committee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  all  worth¬ 
while  legislation  relating  to  agriculture 
enacted  by  the  Congress  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  One  of  his  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  cotton 
farmer,  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  public 
generally  was  when  he  sponsored  and 
became  author  of  the  United  States 
Standard  Cotton  Grading  Act,  stand¬ 
ardizing  the  grading  of  American  cotton, 
now  acepted  by  the  users  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cotton  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Fulmer  was  a  man  of  strong  con¬ 
viction  and  always  alert  and  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  he  represented. 
His  devotion  and  loyalty  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  agriculture  stand  out  as  one  of 
the  great  virtues  and  characteristics  of 
his  political  life  and  in  his  death  that 
great  group  of  people  who  live  by  the 
products  of  the  soil  have  lost  a  loyal 
friend. 

I  know  how  much  Mr.  Pulmer  re¬ 
gretted  the  lack  of  opportunity  in  early  ^ 
i^e  to  obtain  additional  school  training 
wl^ich  he  felt  would  have  aided  him 
fulhlling  his  mission  in  life,  but  his 
cess N^oth  in  business  and  public  Serv¬ 
ice  weH,  illustrates  the  possibility  iff  un¬ 
usual  a^omplishments  by  hon^fty,  am¬ 
bition,  haT(fi  work,  and  applic^Jifon  to  an 
ideal  despffc^  the  number  ofcmiflaculties 
and  obstacldsL  to  be  overcome;  it  illus¬ 
trates  further'-^hat  the  grater  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  obstacles  m^  and  overcome 
the  greater  the  "ttianj^od  may  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

It  was  my  privile^  to  know  Mr.  Pul¬ 
mer  a  number  of  war^x^efore  he  became 
a  Member  of  tttfs  bodJK  I  served  with 
him  here  for  l^ears  an^earned  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  haA»e  great  respei^;  for  his  de¬ 
pendable  anfl  sound  judgmeritif^  The  sud¬ 
den  call  tomis  reward  iS*a  source  of  great 
sorrow  a/d  grief  to  those  of  us  w^io  knew 
him.  Jle  was  a  man  of  fine  ch^acter, 
many  virtues,  and  with  few,  iK,any, 
fauJ^.  \ 

\ 

Francis  Thomas  Maloney 


Prom  contacts  which  I  made  in  Con¬ 
necticut  at  that  time,  I  soon  learned,  of 
the  popularity  of  Mayor  Maloney,  4nd 
this  was  demonstrated  by  the  fac/that 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  at  th^{  time, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Roosevelt 
and  the  Democratic  national  ticket  were 
defeated  in  Connecticut. 

Our  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  warm 
friendship  during  his  service  in  the 
House,  which  continued^A'fter  his  election 
to  the  United  States ^nate. 

There  was  no  harder  working  or  more 
conscientious  MemfJer  of  the  House  and 
later,  of  the  Senator  than  Senator  Fran¬ 
cis  Maloney.  JiTe  had  the  confidence,  es¬ 
teem  and  affpfction  of  his  colleagues  in 
both  bodies*  His  death  was  a  great 
shock  andyA  great  loss  to  his  State  and 
Nation,  and  I  am  glad  to  pay  this  brief 
tribute  <0  him,  for  his  passing  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  Personal  loss  to  me. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1945 

On  the  life,  character  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Francis  Thomas  Maloney,  late  a  Sen¬ 
ator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  prior  to  his  service  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Senator  Maloney  was  a  Member  of 
the  House,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  served  with  him. 

The  first  time  I  ever  met  him  was  in 
Connecticut,  in  1932,  when  I  was  cam¬ 
paigning  in  behalf  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  and  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Senator  Maloney  was  at  that 
time  mayor  of  the  city  of  Meriden,  and 
was  a  candidate  on  the  Democrat  ticket 
for  Representative  in  Congress,  and  was 
elected. 


/  Hampton  Pitts  Fulmer 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RILEY 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  23,  1945 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of 
Hon.  Hampton  Pitts  Fulmer,  late  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Mr.  RILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
19,  1944,  I  was  shocked  and  distressed  to 
learn  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  my  lifelong  friend,  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress  from  my  district 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Hampton  Pitts  Fulmer,  of  Orangeburg, 
S.  C.  Diligent,  able,  and  devoted  to  his 
task,  he  spent  long  and  tedious  hours 
carrying  on  the  work  of  his  district  and 
promoting  agriculture  as  a  whole,  until 
he  eroded  his  health  and  caused  the 
slender  thread  of  his  life  to  snap. 

“Hamp,”  or  “Uncle  Hamp,”  as  he  was 
affectionately  called  by  all  who  knew 
him — and  there  were  thousands — desired 
\above  all  else  to  see  the  farmers  of  his 
S|ate  and  his  Nation  protected  and  en- 
li^tened  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  and  of  marketing  their  products. 
How  well  he  succeeded  is  attested  by  the 
fact  th^t  he  served  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress  longer  than  any  other  man 
from  my  i^tate,  to  this  date.  How  fine 
were  his  abijities  is  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  he  rose  t'Abe  chairman  of  the  power¬ 
ful  Agricultur^KCommittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  position  held  by 
only  one  other  Representative  from  my 
State  and  by  few  others  from  the  entire 
South.  \ 

His  tenure  of  serviceVas  during  a  most 
trying  era.  Starting  his  national  career 
shortly  after  the  last  war,  he  toiled 
through  the  great  agricultural  and  eco¬ 
nomic  crises  of  the  deflation  period  of  the 
early  1920’s,  through  the  depression 
period  of  the  1930’s,  and  through  the 
most  critical  years  of  the  greatest  war  in 
history.  Such  major  legislation  as  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  United 
States  Cotton  Grading  Act,  National  For¬ 
est  Land  Management  Act,  and  Federal 
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^op  insurance  were  harvested  from^his ;;  spread  of  unemployment,  hunger,  and 
la^rs.  Using  the  agencies  and  proce- ;;  evictions,  as  unhappily  was  necessary  12 
du^  which  Mr.  Fulmer  helped  t^reate,  years  ago. 

the  S^rmers  of  our  Nation  h^e  more We  of  this  House  who  believe  this  bill 
than  a^ne  their  part  in  prod^icing  food  s 
and  oth^r  critical  agricultu^  products,  J 
without  yhich  success  coyfd  not  have  ■ 
been  atta^ed  over  the  ;nost  jJowerful 
and  ingenicH^s  enemy  in  phr  history.  • 

Wherever  in  these  Uhited  States  the  < 
sower  goes  fmh  to  ^ow,  wherever  the  j 
plowman  weariV  pjjods  his  way  home-  l 
ward  when  the  da^'s  work  is  done ;  wher-  | 
ever  cotton  is  piQfeed  or  grain  is  cut,  the  j 
work  and  achie^errients  of  Hampton  P.  i 
Fulmer  will  bless  his  fellow  man  even! 
after  his  narjjfe,  now  well  known,  will  have  < 
faded  fronr'uiemory.  j 

It  is  fitti^ig  that  today,  the  one  hundred  j 
and  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  | 
ratification  of  the  Constitiition  of  the  | 

United  States,  by  my  beloved  State,  that  j 
we  pause  humbly  in  our  dail5^  tasks  to  | 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  her  distinguished! 
sons  and  to  extend  sympathy  to  his  | 
loved  ones.  May  He  who  guides  the 
destinies  of  men  give  us  here  on  earth 
others  of  the  mold  of  Hampton  P.  Fulmer. 


June  4,  1945 


Full-Employment  Bill  of  1945,  H.  R.  2202 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  4,  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  former  Member  of  this  House, 
now  assigned  by  statute  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  reconversion  of  our  entire  econ¬ 
omy  from  war  to  peace,  has  after  careful 
study  and  consideration  endorsed  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  full-em¬ 
ployment  bill  of  1945,  H.  R.  2202,  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  since  joined  in 
sponsorship  by  68  other  Members. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  the 
House  will  want  to  study  the  endorse¬ 
ment  given  H.  R.  2202  by  Judge  Fred 
Vinson,  Director  of  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  and  I 
therefore  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  the  text  of  Judge  Vinson’s 
letter  to  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  which  is  shortly  to 
begin  hearings  on  this  vital  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  to  insure  freedom  from  want 
after  final  military  victory. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
Judge  Vinson’s  final  paragraph  which,  in 
effect,  is  a  challenge  to  the  Congress  to 
accept  and  discharge  its  constitutional 
responsibility  for  the  formulation  of  na¬ 
tional  policy,  in  this  instance  for  the 
maintenance  of  full  employment  after 
the  war.  I  hope  and  believe  the  Congress 
will  accept  this  policy  and  accept  it  in 
time,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in 
the  midst  of  a  new  and  worse  depres¬ 
sion,  for  the  executive  branch  to  work 
out  emergency  programs  to  arrest  the 


■  is  a  necessary  and  practical  first  step 
toward  insuring  full  employment  are  de¬ 
termined  to  promote  the  widest  possible 
understanding  of  its  purposes  and  its 
provisions,  what  it  would  and  would  not 
do,  to  dispel  the  effect  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  so  that,  when  the  bill  comes  to 
hearings,  debate,  and  final  action,  nec¬ 
essary  perfecting  amendments  shall  have 
been  made,  the  greatest  possible  public 
appreciation  of  its  purpose  will  exist,  and 
favorable  action  here  can  be  followed 
swiftly  by  effective  administration. 
Thereby  we  will  reduce  the  length  and 
difQculty  of  the  vast,  yet  delicate,  job  of 
changing  over  from  an  economy  of  full 
production  and  employment  for  war  to 
full  production,  consumption,  and  em¬ 
ployment  for  peace. 

It  is  very  late  to  prepare  for  a  peace 
of  full  production  and  employment.  But 
it  is  not  too  late.  If  we  of  the  Congress 
act  with  the  dispatch  which  the  times 
demand,  the  curve  of  unemployment  in¬ 
evitable  in  the  change-over  of  between 
fifteen  and  and  twenty  million  service¬ 
men  and  war  workers  to  peaceful  em¬ 
ployment  can  be  on  the  downgrade  by 
the  time  of  primaries  and  the  final  elec¬ 
tions  of  1946,  when  every  one  of  us  must 
face  our  constituents  and  answer  to  them 
for  our  action  or  inaction  on  this  vital 
issue.  As  Judge  Vinson  so  well  says,  this 
issue  is  second  only  to  a  speedy  and  com¬ 
plete  victory  over  Japan.  It  will  continue 
to  be  an  issue  until  we  meet  and  solve 
it — and  the  sooner,  the  better  for  all 
concerned. 

Dear  Bob:  This  is  in  response  to  your  let¬ 
ter  of  April  9  concerning  S.  380,  a  bill  “to 
establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for 
assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a 
free  competitive  economy  through  the  con¬ 
certed  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.” 

Next  to  a  speedy  and  complete  victory  over 
Japan,  a  steady,  well-paid  job  after  the  war 
is  first  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  most 
Americans.  The  war  has  demonstrated  that 
our  economic  system  can  provide  jobs  when 
demand  for  its  products  exists.  It  has  done 
more.  It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  all  of  us 
to  the  vast  productivity  of  which  American 
labor  and  the  American  genius  for  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management — working  as  a  team — 
are  capable. 

But  these  jobs — this  productivity — ^has 
been  achieved  in  v/artime  through  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  unlimited  market  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  reach  and  maintain  high'  levels 
of  employment  and  a  steadily  rising  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  peacetime  will  call  Tor  a  pro¬ 
gram  suited  to  peacetime  conditions  and 
needs.  In  this  program,  business,  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor,  and  local,  State,  and  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernments  must  all  play  their  parts. 

We  know  we  have  an  abundance  of  re¬ 
sources,  plant,  manpower,  and  managerial 
know-how’  to  produce  a  standard  of  living 
far  higher  than  anything  we  have  ever 
known.  Likewise,  we  know  that  we  have  un¬ 
filled  needs  in  America  so  diverse  and  so 
great  as  to  challenge  the  capacity  of  even 
the  greatest  producing  Nation  on  earth. 

But  needs  are  not  demands,  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sense.  People  must  have  steady  in¬ 
come  and  they  must  want  to  spend  their 
Income  before  needs  become  demands  and 
people  become  customers. 


Business  management,  large  and  small,  has 
a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  challenge  to 
help  create  these  steady  incomes,  and  to 
actuate  demand  by  expanding  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  offering  better  goods  and  services  at 
attractive  prices.  Labor  and  agriculture 
through  their  efforts  to  Increase  production 
per  man-hour  can  contribute  importantiy 
to  higher  incomes  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

But  history  shows  us  that  business,  labor, 
and  agriculture  cannot  in  themselves  assure 
the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  production 
and  employment.  The  Government,  acting 
on  behalf  of  all  the  people,  must  assume  this 
responsibility  and  take  measures  broad 
enough  to  meet  the  Issues.  Only  by  looking 
at  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  adopting  na¬ 
tional  economic  policies  which  will  actively 
promote  and  encourage  the  expansion  of 
business  and  the  maintenance  of  markets  and 
consumer  spending,  can  we  hope  to  achieve 
fulj  employment.  S.  330  recognizes  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Government  and  seeks  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  definite  vehicle  for  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  measure  the  size  of  the 
employment  need  of  the  country  and  to 
provide  specific  programs  for  meeting  it. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  reach  and  hold  full-employment 
levels.  It  would  be  folly,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  pretend  that  it  is  impossible.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  not  be  content  to  go  back  to 
protracted  large  scale  unemployment.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  find  ways  and  means  to 
provide  jobs  for  those  willing  and  able  to 
work.  Depressions  are  not  acts  of  God,  any 
more  than  wars  are.  They  are  the  product  of 
our  man-made  institutions  and  the  way  we 
organize  our  society.  We  can  and  must  or¬ 
ganize  to  prevent  both. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  make  changes.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  be  jealous  of  any  en¬ 
croachment  on  our  freedoms.  National  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  must  not  be  allowed  to  develop 
into  regimentation  of  business,  or  labor,  or 
agriculture,  nor  of  the  people.  Direction  of 
private  output  by  public  authority  in  peace¬ 
time  is  repugnant  to  American  ways  of 
thought.  Instead  the  maximum  possible 
freedom  must  be  afforded  every  producer  to 
produce  what  he  wishes,  in  the  amounts  for 
which  he  can  best  find  a  profitable  market. 
Given  an  adequate  market,  our  producers 
will  supply  the  goods  and  the  employment. 
We  can  be  sure  of  that. 

V/e  cannot,  however,  leave  the  creation  of 
that  market  to  chance.  We  must  start  now 
to  find  out  what  measures  are  needed  to 
maintain  markets  and  steady  jobs.  S.  380 
does  not  profess  to  present  a  fully  conceived 
program  for  the  achievement  of  full  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  necessary  first  step  from 
which  a  full-dress  program  of  economic  poli¬ 
cies  to  promote  the  well-being  of  our  free 
competitive  economy  will  stem. 

As  a  former  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
certain  general  reactions  to  the  bill.  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  desirable  that  such  a  bill  should 
limit  itself  to  providing  the  machinery  to 
be  followed  to  assist  in  arriving  at  national 
policy  and  full  employment,  rather  than  at¬ 
tempting  to  specify  in  advance  policy  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  used  to  meet  future  conditions.  I 
believe  It  wise  to  leave  to  the  President  full 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  preparing  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  national  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  budget.  And  I  regard  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  proposed  measures  by  a  congres¬ 
sional  joint  committee,  which  can  analyze 
the  interrelationships  between  the  various 
matters  of  special  concern  to  the  House  and 
Senate  committees  represented,  as  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  process  of  preparing  na¬ 
tional  policy  to  maintain  full  employment. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  piuposes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  M.  Vinson. 
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ppropriations,  .  . ,  .,*.*14 

S&et . .........3 

Clothing . ,|0 

Education. . . 8 

ElectrRKication, . . . ,13 

Employme]^,  .3 ,26 , 28 

Food  adm.  ^^neral)4,'ll,20 


Foreign  trade.  ; . 2,29.  Rsitioning. . . *yi 

irrigation. . . . . . 5  Reclamation . ,^5 

Lend-lease. ...........  ..,l4-  Regional  author ities..^'''*,. 10 

Loans,  farm. ,18  Research . 5/’'1...17 

Military  training., . 2J  Rural  reha'bilitati.pC  . . .  .15 

nomination. . . . ...6  Soil  conservation  ...... ,24 

Personnel, . . . 7,11,19  Subsidies. . 23 

Food  distri'bi5^on....ll,l2  Price  control, ,  .1,11,21,22  .Transportation, . 9,l5 

Foreign  relations . *,4  / 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  price-control  and  stabilization  exteruflon  bill.  Senate 

^  committees  repoBied  trade-agreements  bill  and  measure  pro^^-aing  for  U.S,  member¬ 
ship  in  FAO,  debated  pay  bill  and ’received  supplejo^ntal  estimate  for 

lend-lease. 
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■SEHATE 


iZATIOH.'  Pas 
risions 


lad  vdth  amendments  8.  Res.  30, 
the  Price  Control  and  Stabilization 


PRI CE  CCIITROL ;  '  RAT  lOH IHG ;  STi® 
to  continue  for  12  months  the  ur? 

Acts  (pp.  5950’"95)  • 

Agreed  to  amendments  by  Son.-  Ba^»^ey,  Ky.,  (a  siabstitut o-  amendment  for  Sen, 
Thomas’  amendLicnt  (sec  Digest  II3)) pflnlfech  prohibits  establishment  or  mainten¬ 
ance  of  raa:dm\im  prices  on  meat  pro^cts  \hich  do  not  alloiir  a  reasonable  margin, 
of  profit  to  the  processing  ind'U^ry  (pp.  5^50-89) ;  by.  Sen*  Uncr'fy, .  ITebr to' 
prohibit  establishmen’t  or  rnniiufepnancc  of  maximum  prices  against  producers  of 
agrioultural*  commodities  mlii^  do  not  equal  ali,  costs  and- expenses  ( including 
overhead,  return  on  capitod',  a.nd  an  ,  a.Ilowpnce  ■•6ho  la,bor-of  the  producer 
and  his  fadily)  incurredyin  the  production  of  sucHVaompodity  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  (pp^  5990“L);  nnff  by  Scn.^  V/iley,  Wis.,  to  'pen^t  an  increase  in  C.O.D. 
prices  equivalent  to  incrca.so  in  postal  rates  or  li^.rgcs  (pp.  5992-3)* 

Re,ioetod  amendjp^ts  by  Sen.  Taft,,  Ohio,  (see  DigestNl3)  (pp* >  59S9“90)  a,nd 
by  Sen.  Moore,  Ok^. ,  to  prohibit  i^ricc' controls  or  ratioftBig  of  cattle,  calves, 
eggs,  'and  poultj?y  between  J’uly  1  and  Sept.  }0,  1945  (p*  599, 

RocoiVe^a,  Washington  Federation  of  Churches  petition  frvoi^g  extension  of 
of  the  control  and  rationing  iDrograms  to  combat  .inflation  5945). 

Replcivcd  a,  Hewton  (Kans.)  6  of  C  resolution  rccommcndiiig  anondmcfhL,s  to  the 
Pricy  Control  and  Stabiiza.tion  Acts  (p.  5945)*  .  R  '  ' 

2c  TRi^E  AGREEftSHTS.  Finance  Conmiittcc  reported  (June  9>  during  recess)  -v/ith  a.i^pd- 
...ents  •H.R.3240,'  to  continue  the  tra.de  agreements  program  ( S.  Rept.  356)  (p.  \- 
5944),  This  bill  was  made  the  unfinished  business  (p..  5995-)  • 


~  2  - 


3. 


FULL-EICPLOYI'CENT  BUDGET.  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  announced  that  they 
will  Begin  hearings  on  S-,  380,  the  full-employment  bill,  as  soon  as  the  Com-  3 
mittee  has  completed  its  work  on  the.  Bretton  Woods  legislation;  that  the  hear-, 
ings  will  be  held  in  two  parts.  During  the  period  before  Labor  Day,  testimony 


will  be  received  from  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  other  Members  of  Congress,  vet 


^  — ^  — *  wv  —  —  — —  —  — —  —  -  -  -  r 

erans  and  servicemen,  and  national  experts  on  social  aspects  of  unemployment 
and  during  the  period  after  Labor  Day,  testimony  will  be  received  from  agricuLi 
ture,  labor,  governmental  organizations,  etc,  (pp,  59^3-^)* 


FOOD  ADMINISTRATION.  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.J,  Res.  1^5,  providing  for  U.S,  membership  in  the  Food  and  ^Agricultural  Orj 
X^izatlon  pf  the  United  Nations' '(’S.  Rept,  357)  (p«  59^6),  _  , 

5..  I^IGaTION.  Indian  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.R,  ,1656,  Author, 
lz,^g  mohlficatlon  of  the  pohtract  for  the  purchase  of  power  for  use  con- 
n.ect^n  with  the  San  Carlos  irrigation  project  (.S.  Rapt,  359)  (p* 

\  ‘  '  '  /- 
.6,’ *  NOMINATION. .  Confirmed  nomination  of  OsCar  B.  Ryder  to  be  a  memb^  of  the  U.S. 

,  Tariff  Co^ission  (p.  5995)* 


7.  PAY  BILL,  Received  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Union’s’  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

letter  favoring\this  bill,  H.R,  2497  (pp«  5944-5). 

,  \.  ■ 

8,  EDUCATION.  Receive^iL  a  Md.  Society  of  the  SPns  of  the  A^merican  Revolution  (Bal( 

more,  Md.)  resolutioK  protesting  against  legislation  to  provide  Federal  aid  to 
education  (p.  5945). 


9.  TRANSPORTiiTION,  Received  ^  iblic  Service  Com^jlssion’ s  (Baltimore,  Md.)  resolu¬ 
tion  favoring  H.R,  2536*  t(  imend  the  Inter^^^ate  Commerce  Act,  with  respect  to 
certain  agreements  between  f^riers  (p.  59.45). 


10,  REGIONAL  AUTHORITIES.  Sen,  Lange?V  N.Da^c, ,  inserted  a  N,  Dak,  Reclamation  Assn. 

resolution  urging  speedy  action  inScpl^leting  preliminary  investigations  and  ’ 

>  surveys  for  the  development  of  the  .^WVssourl  River  Basin  and  opposing  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Author^^  5945). 

HOUSE  \  ;  . 

11.  PAY-BILL,-  Began  and  concluded/ general  debllte  on  this  bill,  H.R,  3393  (pp.6003- 

22,  6027).  (For  provisions  bill  see  Dig^t  II3.) 

Reps.  Ramspeck  ( Ga. )y ^Rankin  (Miss,),  an^^others  discussed  the  average  in¬ 
crease  in  Federal  workep^  "take-home  pay"  durfi^  the  war  (p.  6oo4) .  Repa.  / 

Brooks  (La,),  Rees  (K^s,),  Chenoweth  (Colo.),  a^d  others  discussed  the  extent - 
to  which  the  bill  covers  Federal  workers  (p,  Rep.  Hoffman;  -Mich, ,  crit¬ 

icized  OPA  -and  WFAy-^andllng  of  the  food  situation  a^i  stated,  "One  thing  the 
OPA  did  do,'  and  thet  was  to  create.,.a  black  market"  6020— l),  ' 


12,  SUGAR  SITUATIOIf.  Rep,  Jonkman,  Mich,,  spoke  in  favor  of  tlte  Republican  Con¬ 
gressional  ^ood  Study  Committee's  recommendation  that  an  limitediate  6-month  em¬ 
bargo  be  placed  on  all  shipments  of  U.S.  sugar,  and  criticiz^  CCC's  failure  to 


make  ar^mgement  s  for  the  purchase  of  the  1946  Cuban  and  Puert^Rican  sugar 
crops^,<pp,  6022-3), 


13.  RU^Xli  ELECTRIFICATION,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  aiufeunced  hear 


Ings  for  June  I3  on  H.R.  1742,  to  authorize  additional  appropriations 

-'  (p.  6027).  a  V 


BLEND- LEASE  APPROPRIATIONS,  Received  from  the  President  a  supplemental  appi^ria-, 
tion  estimate  of  $1,975*000,000  for  defense  aid  for  the  fiscal  year  1946,  e: 


-  3  - 


elusive  of  aid  authorized  to  he .transferred  hy  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
^and  the  Maritime  Commission  (HI  Doc,  224),  To  Appropriations  Committee,(p.65)eS,) 

REHABILITATION,  Received'Mo,  citizens’  petitions  urging  legislatioa^ to 

enaV  ';he  tenants  and  occupants  of  Delmo  Labor  Homes  to  purchase  these/nomes 
on  li  -term  contracts  at.  low  interest  rates,  so  that  they  will  not  b^evicted 

and  ]  Lered  homeless,  under  the  farm-security  program,  now  pending,  fO  liqui¬ 
date  ws  project  by  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  (p.  6028) , 

TRANSPORTAI^*  f.  Received  a  *Nevad8  (Mo,)  C  of  C  petition  f avorinff^H,R,  2536*  to 
amend  the  erstate  Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  agreements  "^tween  carriers 
(p.  6028). 


7,  RESEARCH.  Militi 
'  authorizing  appro] 
the  interest  of  na; 
traduced  by  Rep. 


Affairs  Committee  renorted  without  amenfflment  H.R,  3^^^, 
iations  for  a  permanent  program  of  sc^ntific  research  in 
onal  security  (H.  Rept,  727)  Cp.  6^^),  This  bill  was  in- 
Ky« ,  earlier  (p,  602S). 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 


8,  FARM  LOANS.  The  hew  Flann^an  bill,  H.R.  3422  (^e  Digest  ll4),  to  create  an 
I  Agricultural  Credit  Agency^\to  consolidate  theji^in  all  Federal  agricultural 
lending  agencies,  and  to  cre^e  a  public  far^appralsal  system,  differs  from 
his  earlier  bill,  H.R.  3221  (^  Digest  97)/  in  that  it  provides  for  (l)  a 
separate  division  to  handle  longterm  loaji^  and  (2)  the  Deputy  Administrator 
to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  diWctors/  and  omits  the  provision  excepting 
tlie”Water  Conservation  and  Utility^rOj^cts”  from  being  transferred  under  this 
bill  to  the  new  agency. 

,9.  PERSONNEL.  H.R.  3438,  by  Rep.  Hef f/rna%.  N'. Y. ,  to  provide  special  leave  for 

Government  employees  who  are  men^/rs  of^jie  U. S.  Coast  Guard  temporary  reserve. 
To  Civil  Service  Committee,  (pC  6028.) 

ITlfMS  IN  APPENDIX 

20.  meat  SITUATION.  Rep.  Mer^,  N.H. ,  Inserted  a  ^roll  County  Independent  edit¬ 

orial  criticizing  "Gove^ment  fumbling  and  mistakes  that  have  taken  our  meat 

away  from  us”  (p.  A30^), 

Sen,  Hickenloopgr ,  Iowa,  inserted  a  News  Week  Article,  "What  Has  Happened 
to  the  Meat?  The  /bory  Behind  the  Shortages  -  Bhre^ears  of  Tampering  with 
Distribution  and  Prices  Led  to  Nation-Wide  Hav«c"  (pp.^30l3--4) . 

-  Sen„  Brewst^,  Maine,  inserted  Bill  Cunningham’s  Ba^on  Herald  article, 
'Uanada  Ma.kes  l^th  Water  -  Everything  to  Eat  -  Pointless, \BecaUse  Heads 
Planned' Righy’(p.  A303O), 

21.  PRICE  CON 

ing  ext 


JL,  Sen.  Tunnell,  Del.,  inserted  a  Washington  PostS^ditorial  favor- 

-_ion  of  the  price— control  and  stabilization  acts  (pp,  i^991~2) , 
r^ension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  DeLacy,  Wash.,  commending  the  l^^ontrol  01 

on  by  OPA  and  including  a  Bread  and  Butter  article  on  Flgh^  Inf latlon 

A29S7-8). 


inf  la 
Week'^(pp 

^'CES,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Case,  S.  Dak.,  Including  J.M.  Jon^’(Nat'l. 
fool  Growers  Assn*.)-  letter*  to  WFAdmlnistrator  Jones,  relative  to  IncreXses  in 
sheep  prices  to  avoid  losses  to  sheep  ranchers  (pp.  A29oo— 9)«  \ 

SUBSIDIES.  Sen,  Myers,  Pa.,  inserted  Edwin  Kemp's  Philadelphia  Record  articl^e, 
"Chester  County  Protests  Saved  Milk  Subsidy  —  Dairymen’ s  Action  Brings  ^ 

$20,000,000  to  United  States  Farmers"  (pp,  A2995-6) . 
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84. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Render,  Ohio,  on  the  soil  con- 
serve t ion  work  of  the 'Eepertment  (p.  A3OI8), 

25.  CENTRAL  VALLEY  PROJECT.  Reji.  Elliott,  Calif.,  inserted ^?.  .Lp.s  ^geles  Timj 
aid  ,eJLJ.tor_ij.l_f ^  State ,  control  of  this  project.  '  * '  ' 


26.  FULL-EIIPLOYIIENT  BUDGET,  Sen.  Tunnell,  Dpi. ,  inserted  an  excerpt  from  J.  H.  G.  J 
Pierson's  article,  "Fiscal  Policy  for  Full  Employment "(pp.  A3OII-2). 


27.  MILITARY- TP-JiNING.  Rep.  Andrews,  N.Y. ,,  inserted  Karl  T.  Compton's  (pres.,  Mass.: 
Institute  of  Sachnology)  statement,  dis-cussing  peacetime  railj.tary  training  (pp. 

A3022-4),  \  /  ^  f 

Rep.  Bought^  N.C.,  inserted  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels’/^tatemeht ,  "No'  Military; 


Conscription  Nee'ded^l^  (pp.  A3027^'9)* 


2S.  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT.  Rep.  Hook,  High.,  inserted  an  editorial  comment  favoring  the  > 
FEPC  (pp,  A3025-7)-  .  .  .  / 


29.  FOREIGN  TRADE,  Sen.  Aiken,  Vtv,  and  Sen.  Tohey,- N.H. ,  inserted  editorials  critr  v 

icizing  the  Senate  committee  axition  striking.^'' out  the  provision  authorizing^ the  , 
reduction  of  tariff  rates  50^  had ow_  present  levels  from  H.R,  3240,  to  continue  j||( 

the  trade-agreements  program  (pp, '’'42997  »/’'^2992) .  .t  , 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Calif opposing  further  tariff  re- 

ductions  (p.-  A2929)»  =  '  % 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  R^d,\N.Y, ,  opposlrig  t'he  hill  to  continue  the  ( 

trade-agreements  program  and  inseji!*tlng  Waid  Street,  Journal  articles  comparing 
U.S.  and  England's  industrial  :^/conversion\^grams  (p.  A3629), 

30,  CLOTHING,  Sen,  Hickenlooper/^ Iowa,  Inserted  coh^espondence  from  Smith,'  Follet 

&  Crowl  (Fargo,  N.Dak.)  jp?lative  to  the  shortageS^f ^Knit  underwear  (p.  A2995)* 


\ 


.  .  .  ■  ■  V  !■ 

For  supnlemental  inform(*4;lon  and  copies  of  legislative  materii^  referred  to,  call 
Ext.  4654,  or  send  t(^*Room  112  Adm,  Arrangements  may  he  made  Xp  he  kept  advised, 

ropitinely,  of  developments  on  any  particular 

/ 


OOI'#IITTES-HEA?llNGS  ANNOLTICEMENTS  for  June  12;  S.'  Banking  and,, Currency, \^et ton  Woods 
monetary  a<;£reement s ;  S,  Agriculture^  nomination  of  Claude  Wickard  to  heaX^I®-^; ( 
'Committed  on  Organization  of  Congress  ( ex.)  ;•  ,S,  Military  Affairs,  "Surplus  ^.^perty 
Board nominations :( ex, ) ;  H,  Appropriations,  deficiency  (ex,);  H.  Banking 
and  Currency,  OPA  extension;  H,  Education,  estahllshink  commission  on  emergeni 
F^dhral  aid  to  higher  educa.tion  institutions;  H,  Rostwar  Military  Policy,  pos' 
;pSilitary  training.  ,  ; 


/■ 
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Senate 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  4,  1945) 


Senate  met  at  11  oclock  a.  m.,  on 
tli^xpiration  of  the  recess. 

Thft.jChaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harrisr^D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  of  all  being,  whose  glory  flames 
from  sun  and  Star  and  on  the  earth,  with 
a  freshened  world  washed  by  Thy 
cleansing  rain,  w6  bring  to  Thee  our 
parched  souls  that  they  may  be  restored 
by  the  riches  of  Thy  grace. 

O  Thou  from  whom  in  \ain  we  try  to 
flee,  grant  us  now  in  a  violent  world  a 
saving  experience  of  inner  quiet  and 
serenity.  The  futile  years  with  their  bit¬ 
ter  lessons  have  taught  us  that  the  ttflngs 
for  which  we  have  greedily  grasped— ^le 
bauble  of  fame,  the  glitter  of  gold,  tiie.^ 
allurements  of  sense,  the  bread  of  pleas-  * 
ure — are  but  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  And  now,  this  morning  hour, 
with  the  unsatisfied  desires  of  our  seek¬ 
ing  hearts,  we  turn  in  contrition  to 
Thee.  Like  flowers  in  June  gardens 
uplifted  to  the  sun,  like  still  waters  that 
mirror  the  eternal  stars,  so  we  would 
lift  our  yearning  souls  to  Thee,  our 
light  and  our  life,  our  help  and  our 
hope.  In  the  Redeemer’s  name.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by 
unanimous  request,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cal¬ 
endar  day  Friday,  June  8,  1945,  was 
dispensed  with,  and  the  Journal  was 
approved. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  HILL.  I  suggest  the  absence  qyk 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempcrp^’'  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  tl^  roll,  and 


the  following  Senators 
their  names :  / 

/ftnswered  to 

Aiken 

Capper 

Hayden 

Austin 

Chandl^ 

Hickenlooper 

Ball 

Chavep 

Hill 

Bankhead 

DoiuiWl 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Barkley 

Drffmey 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Bilbo 

Jfllender 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Brewster  > 

^Ferguson 

La  Follette 

Bridges 

Fulbrlght 

Danger 

Briggs 

George 

Lucas 

Brooks 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Buck 

Green 

McKellar 

Burttm 

Guffey 

McMahon 

m^fleld 

Hart 

Magnuson 

Jmtler 

Hatch 

Mead 

MltcheU 

RadclifTe 

’Tunnell 

Moore 

Reed 

Tydlngs 

Morse 

Robertson 

Wagner 

Murdock 

Saltonstall 

Walsh 

Myers  | 

Shipstead 

Wherry 

O’Daniel 

Smith 

V/hite 

O’Mahoney 

Taft 

Wiley 

Overton 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Wilson 

Pepper 

Tobey 

Mr.  HILL. 

I  announce  that  the  Sena- 

tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  ScrughamI 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Maybank],  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
leorgia  [Mr.  Russell],  and  the  Senatcy 
jm  Tennessee  [Mr.  Stewart]  are 
sen^n  ofiBcial  business  in  Europe ^sit¬ 
ing  Wk^efields. 

The^nator  from  Texas  IJifr.  Con- 


iness  as  a 
Conference 


nally]  is  absent  on  offlcial 
delegate  to  t^e  Internatio, 
in  San  FrancrStjo. 

The  Senator  frbpi  I^th  Carolina  [Mr. 
Bah-ey],  the  Senatjrf  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Hoey]  .yfcne  iSenator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  MqjftAY],  tSe  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.^AYLOR],  anS,.  the  Senator 
from  Utal^Mr.  Thomas]  a>^ absent  on 
public  laifsiness.  \ 

Th^Senator  from  West  Virgiha  [Mr. 
Kii^KdreI  is  absent  because  of  illnfe^s  in 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  M' 
Farland]  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Wheeler]  are  absent’  on  ofiBcial 
business  in  Europe  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Capehart]  is  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Cor¬ 
don]  is  absent  on  official  business  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [MfT 
Gurney]  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Revercomb]  are  absent  on  offi¬ 
cial  business  of  the  Senate  as  members 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Hawkes]  is  absent  on  official  business  by 
leave  of  the  Senate. 


The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 

LIKIN]  and  the  Senator  from  IdahoJMr. 
Thomas]  are  absent  because  of  illa^s. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  Litffr.  Van- 
denberg]  is  absent  on  officiaLlJusiness  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Internaj;ifeal  Confer¬ 
ence  at  San  Francisco,  yr 

The  Senator  from  Nmth  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  absent  b^^ave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  fvtlm  Indiana  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
lis]  is  necessarily  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate.  y 

The  PRE1§IDENT  pro  tempore.  Sixty- 
eight  Stators  having  answered  to  their 
namqi^a  quorum  is  present. 

3SAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 

On  June  8,  1945: 

S.  633.  An  act  to  amend  the  Criminal  Code 
so  as  to  punish  anyone  injviring  a  party, 
witness,  or  juror  on  account  of  his  having 
acted  as  such. 

On  June  9,  1945: 

S.  889.  An  act  to  amend  section  47c  of  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  June  3,  1916,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  authorize  credit  to  stu¬ 
dents  now  or  hereafter  enrolled  in  the  senior 
division  of  the  Reserve  Ofl&cers’  Training 
Corps  for  military  training  received  while 
on  active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  or  while  pursuing  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
\pfficers’.  Training  Corps. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentative's,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  dl^ks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passe^a  bill  (H.  R.  3368)  making 
appropriatiori’S^for  war  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1946,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
■  con  r.urx£oce.  ixf-Uie.  Seftate. . . . . 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 
ON  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  statement  explaining  the 
plans  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
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mittee  for  public  hearings  on  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill,  S.  380. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Extensive  hearings  on  the  full-employment 
hill  (S.  380)  will  begin  after  the  Banking 
ai)d  Currency  Committee  has  completed  its 
work  on  the  Bretton  Wood"  legislation,  it  was 
announced  today  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  Democrat,  New  York,  committee 
chairman.  , 

“The  maintenance  of  full  employment  in 
a  free  competitive  economy,”  stated  Senator 
Wagner,  "is  the  basic  problem  of  our  age. 
It  must  not  be  approached  in  a  selfch  or 
partisan  spirit,  nor  with  offhand  opinions 
and  ready  made  reactions. 

“In  preparation  for  the  full-employment 
hearings,  I  urge  our  national  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness,  agriculture,  labor,  government,  and 
all  other  fields,  to  consult  and  confer  on  the 
basic  policies  and  programs  needed  to 
strengthen  free  enterprise  and  assure  the 
existence  of  employment  opportunities  for 
all  who  are  v/illing  and  able  to  work. 

“I  should  like  to  see  business,  labor,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  government  arrange  for  frank 
and  open  discussions  of  the  full  employment 
problem  in  every  State  and  in  every  com¬ 
munity.  No  legislation,  no  program,  no 
policies  aimed  at  the  twin  objectives  of  full 
employment  opportunity  and  the  fostering 
of  competitive  enterprise  can  be  successful 
unless  we  can  achieve  widespread  under¬ 
standing  of  the  issues  that  are  involved  and 
can  map  out  a  coujfse  for  the  future  that 
will  receive  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people. 

“The  coming  discussion  of  the  full-em¬ 
ployment  bill  in  the  United  States  Congress 
should  reflect  the  well-considered  views  of 
thoughtful  citizens  throughout  the  country. 
The  problem  of  full  employment,  therefore, 
should  be  high  on  the  program,  of  every 
forum,  every  trade  association,  every  trade 
union,  every  club,  every  PTA,  every  woman’s 
association,  throughout  the  summer  so  that 
Congress  can  arrive  at  a  truly  national  deci¬ 
sion  as  promptly  as  possible.” 

The  full -employment  hearings,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  revealed,  will  be  held  in  two  parts — the 
first  part  before  Labor  Day,  the  second  after 
Labor  Day. 

Between  now  and  Labor  Day,  Senator 
Wagner  stated,  the  committee  hopes  to  re¬ 
ceive  testimony  from:  (1)  The  sponsors  of 
the  full -employment  bill  and  other  Members, 
of  Congress:  (2)  servicemen  and  veterans; 
and  (3)  national  experts  on  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  employment  and  unemployment,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  disease,  crime,  individual 
maladjustments,  family  problems,  popula¬ 
tion  growth,  etc.,  on  the  other  hand. 

During  the  period  after  Labor  Day  the 
schedule  will  be  as  follows:  (1)  Business  and 
the  professions;  (2)  agriculture;  (3)  labor; 
(4)  international  relations:  (5)  State  and 
local  governments:  (6)  welfare  and  public 
service;  (7)  public  works  and  conservation: 
(8)  fiscal  policy:  (9)  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion;  and  (10)  witnesses  not  otherwise 
covered. 

This  calendar,  the  Senator  pointed  out.  Is 
still  subject  to  change  and  modification. 
The  actual  dates  will  be  set  In  the  near 
future. 


■KIE  SAN  FRANCISCO  CONFERENCE- 
NOTICE  OP  INTENTION  TO  ADDRESS 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
the  notice  which  I,^ave  last  Friday,  which 
was  briefly  discussed,‘^to  the  effect  that 
I  would  ask  floor  briefly  on  the 

convening  of-fne  Senate  l:oojorrow  with 
a  view  ^^jji^aking  a  statement  y.'ith  re- 
gaM  to  the  charter  of  the  United  "Nations 
now  being  put  into  shape  at  San  Fran- 


'ojsco,  and  with  particular  emphasis  on  its 
::effect  on  our  foreign  policy. 

',  EDWARD  V.  MURPHY 

:  Ml  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
profAind  sorrow  that  I  announce  the 
juntim^y  death  of  a  faithful  and  devoted 
remploye^  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Edward  V. 
'Murphy\  assistant  to  the  Official  Re- 
'.porters  o\  Debates,  who  died  on  Friday 
‘last  at  his  home  in  Washington. 

■  Mr.  Muri^y,  a  brother  of  James  W. 
Murphy,  thewresent  competent  and  re- 
'spected  chier^of  the  Senate  reporting 
tstaff,  served  itnJhe  capacity  of  assistant 
(reporter  since  l\20.  He  had  a  profound 
knowledge  of  legislative  procedure,  and 
(more  especially  ^e  history  and  prece- 
^dents  of  the  SenatV  Each  day  he  com¬ 
piled  for  the  CongAssional  Record  .the 
.routine  business  of  tl^  Senate,  arranged 
fit  in  the  proper  ordel  and  stated  it  in 
Ithe  correct  parliamentOTy  language, 
i  His  knowledge  of  sfoate  procedure 
[was  of  great  assistance  nm  only  to  Sena¬ 
tors  but  also  to  the  offlciM  reporters  of 
[debates.  His  advice  and  ^idance  were 
|of  especial  value  to  new  menjAers  of  the 
{reporting  staff,  who  are  al^ys  bewil- 
jdered  by  the  complexities  of  tnjs  difficult 
•and  exacting  work. 

I  Ed  Murphy  was  a  gentle,  kinJUy  soul, 
[with  never  a  harsh  word  for  »iyone. 
(His  many  kindnesses  to  those\  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  will  notVoon 
be  forgotten,  and  his  place  will  be  aiflfi- 
cult  to  fill.  We  Members  of  the  SerAte 
offer  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his  broths 
the  other  members  of  his  family,  and  hft 
many  friends. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  tl 
8th  instant. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  sig/ed 
the  following  joint  resolutions  on  Jinje  9, 
1945,  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  ^pre- 
sentatives : 

H.  J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  racking  an 
lappropriation  for  emergency  flgfDd-control 
work,  and  for  other  purposes;  ar 

H.  J.  Res.  212.  Joint  resolutioj^^  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  Mr  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1945,  for/he  Children’^ 
Bureau,  Department  of  Labo/  and  for  other 
urposes.  / 

REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT"^E  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
jeighth  instant,  MryOEORGE,  from  the 
{Committee  on  Fiance,  to  which  was 
h-eferred  the  bill  R.  3240)  to  extend 
[the  authority  of  Uie  President  under  sec- 
Ition  350  of  thy  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
•amended,  and/ior  other  purposes,  re¬ 
ported  it  on  ^ne  9,  1945,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  and  suomitted  a  report  (No.  356) 
Thereon. 

executWe  communications,  etc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Repor'5  on  Administration  of  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act 

A.  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans¬ 
mitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis¬ 
tration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  from  June, 
1942,  to  December  31,  1944  (with  an  accom¬ 


panying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on  the ^ 
Judiciary.  • 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Hospital  at  CrugeHS 
Park,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  ,y' 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs,  transmitting  ar  draft  oy  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  provide  for  designation  of 
the  Veterans’  Administration  Hosilltal  at 
Crugers  Park,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  as  franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Hospital  (with  pm  accom- 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Finjtnce. 

Disposition  op  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Ar^ivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files 
of  several  departments  antyagencies  of  the 
Government  which  are  nOT  needed  in  the 
conduct  of  business  and  mve  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  inteMst,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac¬ 
companying  papers) ;  a  Joint  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Dispo^ion  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departmer 

The  PRESID^T  pro  tempore  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Bai*ley  and  Mr.  Brewster 
members  of  th/  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  SenatCy 

petiti/>ns  and  memorials 

Petitions/^  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  orypresented,  and  referred  as  in¬ 
dicated: 

B^the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  jomt  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  St^e  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finaqpe : 

“Senate  Joint  Resolution  24 
“Jqfnt  resolution  relative  to  memorializing 
Congress  to  enact  remedial  legislation  to 
fprovide  members  of  the  armed  forces  with 
wage  credits  on  their  social  security  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  period  of  their  military 
service 

“Whereas  by  the  close  of  the  war  there  will 
approximately  15,000,000  men  and  women 
li^he  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  of 
wh^h  group  California’s  share  will  be  ap- 
pro^mately  1,000,000;  and 

lereas  most  of  these  men  and  women 
will  ikve  lost  1  to  4  years  or  longer  from 
emplo^ent  covered  by  the  Federal  Social 
SecuritAAct;  and  r 

“Whereas  the  benefits  to  be  received  under 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  are  computed 
from  contributions  by  both  employee  and 
employer,  wlto  time  spent  in  the  armed 
forces  exempV  thereby  lowering  forever  the 
average  montWy  wage  from  which  benefits 
are  determines  and 

“Whereas  it  i^he  feeling  of  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Cal\fornia,  as  manifested  and 
expressed  in  the  l«islature,  that  the  return¬ 
ing  veteran  justly^eserves  and  is  entitled 
to  fair  and  generou\conslderation;  and 

“Whereas  the  old  fce  and  survivors  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  Social  Security  Law  is  a  wholly 
Federal  program:  Now,  I>®  b- 

"Resolved  by  the  Senaie  and  the  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Californi\  jointly,  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  St^es  is  respectfully 
memorialized  to  consider  fbe  enactment  of 
remedial  legislation  to  prov^e  members  of 
the  armed  forces  with  wage  Obdits  on  their 
social  security  accounts  for  \he  period  of 
their  military  service;  and  be  it  further 

‘‘Resolved,  That  the  SecretaryW  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this  res¬ 
olution  to  the  President  df  the  Unifeed  States, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  ^nate  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  thV  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  St«es,  to 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  fron^ali- 
fornia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Sflhtes, 
and  to  the  Federal  Social  Security  Bo^ 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  fr^ 
Local  No.  14,  National  Labor  Relations  Boarl 
Union,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  praying  for  the 
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The  report  states  that  at  the  time  of  the/ 
pervisor’s  departure  the  new  chief  cook  wa* 
saowing  excellent  ability  in  food  preparation 
tl®  dieteti^}  employees  were  better  organize!, 
m^t  of  the  confusion  in  the  department  h|d 
besh  eliminated  and  the  patients  throughqjut^ , 
the\  hospital  appeared  to  be  well  satisped 
witli  the  food. 

341  “That  when  he  visited  the  Castle 
Facility  he  examined  a  dozen  meal  trayi 
found  the  day’s  main  meal  one  small 
cold  tba,  two  thin  slices  of  white  br 
tiny  mt  of  butter,  a  few  thin  sliles  of 
brokenVdown  stewed  peaches  and — thj  main 
course-Va  beef  stew  containing  six  qf  seven 
tiny  chunks  of  greasy  meat  swimifcing  in 
fast-conj[eallng  gravy;  all  cold  as  thi  grave.” 

Under  !  allegation  No.  8  I  informed  you  | 
of  the  reiular  menu  served  the  parents  the  i 
day  Mr.lMaisel  visited  the  Ca^le  Point  5 
Facility,  t’he  manager  on  Marqp  9,  1945,  j 
reported  t^at  at  the  present  tin®  the  cen¬ 
tralized  trfit  service  is  functionjpg  without 
difficulty.  \ 

In  addition  to  the  allegation^  referred  to 
above,  Mr.  Maisel  also  stated: 

“The  cost  ^  Glen  Lake  San^orium,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  is  $185  a  day.  At  Ime  Minnesota 
State  Sanatortm  it  is  $2.71./ But  the  cost 
of  caring  for  a  TTB  case  in  a  vj 
is  $5.20  per  day^a  first-classj 
class  medicine." 

The  average  pi 
culosis  hospitals 
tration  for  the  fli 
for  the  fiscal  yei 
January  1945  average  per 
group  of  hospitals  'Aas  $4. 


tice  third-rate  medicine  for  its  veteran  bene¬ 
ficiaries. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 


Fiscal  Policy  for  Full  Employment 


berans’  facility 
brice  for  third- 


diem  cosl^f  the  13  tuber- 
if  the  V«erans’  Adminis- 
al  year  1^3  was  $5.04,  and 
1944  if  was  $5.11.  The 
iem  cost  for  this 

^ _ _ ^ _ _  ,  _  There  are  many 

diverse  factors  whiA  entm  into  the  per  diem 
cost  of  an  institutioA,  es«cially  as  to  whether 
all  items  such  as  t^  medical  and  nursing 
care,  laboratory  and  services,  operating 

room  and  anestheti^  fharges,  etc.,  are  in¬ 


cost  as  in  our  hos- 
^per  diem  cost  is  ex- 
and  various  other 
or  separately  by  the 
^neies  or  given  gratis 
do  not  enter  into 
le  individual  sana- 


cluded  in  the  per  di 
pitals  or  whether  th 
elusive  of  physicians’^ 

Items  which  are 
patient  or  supportinj 
and  therefore  cush 
the  operating  cost, 
torium.  1  \ 

Not  being  in  poMesslon  *f  the  method  used 
In  arriving  at  th/  per  di^  cost,  from  the 
two  hospitals  wh/ch  Mr.  Ifelsel  mentions,  I 
am  not  in  a  posi^on  to  compare  our  per  diem? 
costs  with  thes|  institution.  1 

1.  That  the  Veterans’  Admuiistration  prac-j 
tices  “third-rat^  medicine  fowrst-rate  men.”  j 

12.  That  Harold  Schwieberi  died  of  heartj 
failure  because  the  wall  than  separates  the? 
right  and  left  lung  was  foreW  against  his 
heart  by  the  fluid  that  gatherld  in  his  lung 
cavitles^the 'fluid  Schwlebert  b^ged  to  have 
removed. 

13.  That  James  Collier,  who  admitted 
to  the  Castle  Point  facility  DKember  28, 
1943,  was  not  examined  again  after  admis¬ 
sion  until  February  17,  1944,  was  wansf erred 
from  the  /Castle  Point  facility  to  |he  Bronx 
facility  for  a  lobectomy  and  was  Vjmpelled 
to  carry  his  own  valise  and  was  not  lurnlshedj 
transportation  to  and  from  the  railMad  sta-| 
tlon,  and  was  transferred  back  to  tl®  Castle  f 
Point  facility  without  being  furnished  trans-j 
portation  to  and  from  the  railroad  *ationsi 
and  had  only  been  reexamined  threa  times  t 
since  his  return  to  the  Castle  Point  f$cllity.| 

The  afore-mentioned  allegations  haA  notjl 
been  presented  in  the  chronological  ortfer  in^ 
which  they  appear  in  the  list  of  allega4ons.| 
It  is  believed  complete  and  full  answers  mavef 
been  made  to  the  allegations  in  the  Sch*ie-!j 
bert  and  Collier  cases  and  that  the  stwe 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Maisel  In  these  two  ca\es» 
have  been  proven  to  be  untrue. 

In  addition,  it  is  felt  from  the  foregoi 
presentation  of  my  answers  to  the  othi 
allegations  that  the  committee  will  see  tha' 
the  Veterans’  Administration  does  not  prac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11  {legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4),  1945 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  an  article  entitled  “Fiscal  Policy 
for  Pull  Employment”  written  by  John 
H.  G.  Pierson.  The  excerpt  is  entitled 
“Summary  and  Recommendations.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

V.  Summary  and  Recommendations 

This  report  has  analyzed  the  reasons  why  a 
positive  fiscal  policy  is  essential  for  assuring 
full  employment,  and  has  drawn  conclusions 
as  to  the  kind  of  fiscal  policy  needed. 

A  review  of  the  strategic  factors  governing 
the  flow  of  income  in  our  economy  indicates 
that  automatic  forces  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  bring  about  a  sufficient  volume  of 
effective  demand  after  reconversion  without 
the  aid  of  conscious  fiscal  action.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  saving  will  tend  to  be  too  large  and 
spending  too  small  to  make  an  automatic 
balance  possible.  It  will  therefore  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  consumption  or  match  the  sur¬ 
plus  savings  with  additional  investment. 

"We  believe  it  is  desirable  to  raise  consump¬ 
tion  as  long  as  this  does  not  deprive  society 
of  genuinely  needed  Investment.  We  also 
believe  that  the  individual  is  ordinarily  the 
best  judge  of  his  own  consumption  require¬ 
ments,  and  therefore  we  especially  favor  an 
expansion  of  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  individual  consumers.  Some  public  capi¬ 
tal  expenditures  and  some  community  con¬ 
sumption  expenditures,  however,  are  so  im¬ 
portant  for  the  general  welfare  that  they 
shold  be  given  priority  even  over  a  rise  in 
individual  consumption.  We  have  listed 
substantially  increased  public  expenditures 
for  health,  education,  housing,  and  conser¬ 
vation  and  development  of  resorces  as  clearly 
belonging  in  this  preferred  category,  and  we 
urge  the  initiation  of  these  programs  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war. 

To  raise  the  Individual  consumer  demand 
to  levels  that  will  reestablish  a  full-employ¬ 
ment  balance  in  our  economy,  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  Incomes  of  the  lower-income 
groups  in  our  society.  Sooner  or  later  this 
reform  must  be  put  on  a  permanent  basis, 
through  adoption  of  fundamental  improve¬ 
ments  such  as  a  more  progressive  system  of 
taxes,  expansion  of  social-security  benefits, 
higher  wages  wherever  possible,  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unnecessary  amounts  of  govern¬ 
mental  or  corporate  saving.  In  this  report 
we  have  recommended  changes  with  respect 
to  both  the  collection  and  the  disbursement 
of  social-security  funds.  We  have  also  dealt 
at  some  length  with  taxation  in  general, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  question 
of  securing  enough  tax  revenue  to  cover  de¬ 
sirable  regular  expenditures  of  Government, 
and  to  the  question  of  distributing  the  bur¬ 
den  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay  and 
the  need  to  maintain  mass  markets  for  goods 
and  services. 


If  our  program  with  respect  to  basic  ex¬ 
penditure  policies  and  basic  tax  policies  were 
adopted  in  its  entirety,  oversaving  would 
be  strikingly  reduced.  Of  course  it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  have  additional  fiscal 
measures  ready  in  reserve,  so  that  they  could 
be  applied  in  a  flexible  manner  whenever  re¬ 
quired  to  compensate  for  either  an  under¬ 
spending  or  an  over-spending  tendency. 
Meanwhile,  until  these  long-run  measures 
actually  are  adopted,  the  role  of  purely  com¬ 
pensatory  fiscal  policy  will  be  even  more  im¬ 
portant. 

To  provide  in  a  practical  way  for  compen¬ 
satory  fiscal  action  capable  of  supplement¬ 
ing  the  results  of  all  other  private  and  public 
policies  by  holding  total  effective  demand  at 
the  level  required  to  sustain  full  employ- 
'  ment,  we  have  proposed  an  over-all  Insurance 
mechanism  consisting  of  two  parts.  One  part 
would  be  a  system  of  national  income  insur¬ 
ance  whereby  the  Federal  Government  would 
underwrite  total  consumer  spending  at  a  level 
calculated  to  buy  all  the  consumer  goods  and 
services  a  normal  labor  force  working  normal 
hours  can  produce,  after  allowing  for  the 
expected  volume  of  private  capital  formation 
and  the  regularly  budgeted  progi-ams  of  all 
levels  of  government.  This  would  make  for 
a  maximum  of  consumption  by  Individual 
consumers,  and  would  consequently  assure 
private  business  as  a  whole  against  a  short¬ 
age  of  markets  and  thereby  give  private  busi¬ 
ness  a  real  opportunity  to  provide  the  jobs 
required  for  full  employment.  Because  it 
would  take  the  size  of  our  foreign  market 
into  account  in  the  determination  of  the 
necessary  size  of  our  domestic  consumer  mar¬ 
ket,  it  would  also  weaken  the  pressure  to 
obtain  export  surpluses  larger  than  justified 
by  the  real  needs  of  borrowing  countries  for 
foreign  investments — ^pressure  which  may 
otherwise  prove  a  barrier  to  liberal  interna¬ 
tional  economic  relations  on  a  two-way  trad¬ 
ing  basis.  The  other  part  would  be  a  reserve 
shelf  of  useful  public  works  and  work  projects 
which  would  be  drawn  upon  for  additional 
jobs  at  regular  rates  of  pay  during  such  times 
as  sufficient  private  jobs  were  not  available  in 
spite  of  the  favorable  conditions  provided 
by  national  Income  insurance.  This  would 
serve  as  the  final  line  of  defense  against  un¬ 
employment,  and  would  therefore  also  under¬ 
pin  consumers’  income  and  hold  consumer 
spending  at  the  underwritten  level  except  in¬ 
sofar  as  over-saving,  or,  in  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances,  over-spending  would  still  need 
to  be  corrected. 

The  final  adjustment  of  consumers’  in¬ 
comes,  required  to  make  good  the  total  con¬ 
sumer  spending  guaranty,  could  be  han¬ 
dled,  according  to  our  proposal,  through  con¬ 
sumer-tax  adjustments.  As  long  as  con¬ 
sumer  spending  tended  to  fall  short  of  the 
national  quota,  we  have  considered  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  compensating  this  through  offsets 
to  indirect  taxes  and  reduction  of  Income 
taxes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  consumer 
spending  tended  to  exceed  the  quota  by  more 
than  a  reasonable  margin,  to  be_  specified  in 
advance,  this  tendency  would  p’erhaps  best 
be  counteracted  through  application  of  a 
graduated  spendings  tax,  with  generous  ex¬ 
emptions  for  subsistence  spending.  Thus 
compensatory  fiscal  policy  would  guard 
against  deflation  and  at  the  same  time  would 
provide  a  necessary  safeguard  against  infla¬ 
tion. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  our  analysis  in  this  report, 
we  make  the  following  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  and  relating  to  fiscal  policy; 

Recommendation  1 :  That  Congress  and  the 
President  declare  it  to  be  national  policy  to 
maintain  full  employment. 

Recommendation  2.  That  all  necessary 
steps  be  taken  to  make  the  meaning  of  this 
commitment  practical  and  definite;  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  steps  be  taken  to  (a)  provide 
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a  suitable  definition  of  full  employment 
based  on  the  number  of  men  and  women 
wanting  to  work;  (b)  provide  current  sta¬ 
tistics  of  labor  force,  employment,  and  un¬ 
employment  adequate  for  application  of  the 
definition  of  full  employment;  and  (c)  assign 
to  the  appropriate  agency  the  responsibility 
for  giving  notice.  (1)  when  supplementary 
public  works  or  work  projects  are  needed  in 
order  to  avoid  falling  short  of  full  employ¬ 
ment,  and  (2)  when  public  projects  should 
be  curtailed  because  additional  private  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  are  in  sight. 

Recommendation  3:  That  all  necessary 
legislative  and  administrative  action  be  taken 
to  develop  and  carry  out  a  compensatory 
fiscal  program  capable  of  maintaining  a  full- 
employment  volume  of  demand  for  goods  and 
services;  that,  in  particular: 

(a)  With  a  view  to  minimizing  relianc*  on 
compensatory  public  works,  Congress  desig¬ 
nate  an  official  series  of  total  private  con¬ 
sumer  expenditure;  approve  a  general  method 
for  calculating  the  volume  of  consumer  ex¬ 
penditure  necessary  to  provide  a  reasonable 
market  basis  for  full  employment  through 
expanded  private  production,  having  regard 
for  foreign  markets  and  all  other  relevant 
factors;  through  the  Joint  Committee  on  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Taxation  or  other  joint  bud¬ 
get  committee  calculate,  or  authorize  the  ap¬ 
propriate  agency  to  calculate  and  report 
periodically,  the  volume  of  consumer  ex¬ 
penditure  necessary  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
period;  underwrite  the  volume  of  consumer 
expenditure  as  thus  determined;  define 
policies  in  accordance  with  which  taxes 
would  be  refunded  to  consumers,  or  other 
distributions  of  Income  made,  if  necessary 
to  keep  total  consumer  expenditure  from 
falling  below  the  underwritten  level;  define 
policies  in  accordance  with  which  additional 
taxes,  or  other  restraints  on  spending,  would 
be  imposed  if  necessary  to  keep  total  con¬ 
sumer  expenditure  from  rising  more  than  a 
specified  amount  above  the  underwritten 
level;  and  provide  for  flexible  application  of 
these  policies  as  necessary  to  realize  the 
guaranties  given. 

(b)  Congress  provide  for  the  planning  and 
prepartion  of  an  ample,  diversified,  and  geo¬ 
graphically  distributed  reserve  shelf  of  useful 
Federal  public  works  and  work  projects,  non¬ 
construction  as  well  as  construction;  assist  in 
the  creation  of  a  non-Federal  shelf  by  devel¬ 
oping  a  clear  policy  with  respect  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  Federal  aid  will  be 
extended  to  State  and  local  jurisdictions  for 
both  the  planning  and  execution  of  projects; 
establish  project  initiation  and  termination 
procedures,  and  authorize  expenditure  of 
funds  for  projects,  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  giving  priority  to  private  employment 
whenever  available,  maintaining  wage  rates 
and  other  labor  standards,  utilizing  Federal 
action  so  far  as  practicable  only  when  other 
Government  jurisdictions  fail  to  act,  and 
maintaining  full  employment  as  defined. 

Recommendation  4 :  That,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  equality  of  opportunity  and  provide  for 
raising  the  general  standard  of  living,  while 
at  the  same  time  minimizing  the  necessity 
for  compensatory  fiscal  action  under  para¬ 
graphs  3  (a)  and  3  (b).  Congress  establish  a 
joint  Welfare  Standards  Committee,  charged 
with  (a)  estimating  and  reporting  on  the 
character  and  financial  costs  of  adequate  pro¬ 
grams  of  housing,  health,  education,  conser¬ 
vation  and  development,  and  social  security, 
and  (b)  recommending  a  suitable  over-all 
program,  with  a  suitable  division  of  cost  and 
operating  responsibility  as  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  private  and  public  jurisdictions  con¬ 
cerned.  Associated  with  this  congressional 
committee  should  be  a  welfare  standards  ad¬ 
visory  committee,  consisting  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  business,  agriculture,  labor,  and  the 
professions,  and  having  access  to  all  relevant 
data  available  in  any  of  the  executive  agen¬ 
cies,  Labor  should  also  be  represented,  along 
with  other  groups,  in  the  administration  of 
these  programs  when  adopted. 


Recommendation  5 ;  That,  In  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  equitable  sharing  of  tax  burdens, 
sustain  purchasing  power,  stimulate  enter¬ 
prise,  and  minimize  the  necessity  for  com¬ 
pensatory  fiscal  action  under  paragraphs 
3  (a)  and  3  (b).  Congress  develop  a  postwar 
Federal  tax  program  that  will;  (a)  provide 
sufficient  revenue  to  cover  regular  expendi¬ 
tures.  including  desirable  welfare  expendi¬ 
tures  as  may  be  recommended  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  4;  (b)  distribute 
the  burden  in  accordance  with  ability  to  pay; 

(c)  place  main  emphasis  on  the  individual  in¬ 
come  tax,  with  suitably  graduated  rates, 
elimination  of  tax  exemption  for  State  and 
local  government  securities,  closing  of  other 
loopholes,  and  allowance  of  adequate  exemp¬ 
tions  for  subsistence  incomes;  (d)  provide  for 
proper  integration  and  strengthening  of 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  so  that  they  will  yield 
substantially  increased  revenues;  (e)  elimi¬ 
nate  excise  taxes,  except  for  excises  at  mod¬ 
erate  rates  on  liquor,  tobacco,  and  gasoline; 
(f)  modify  corporate  income  taxation  to  end 
discrimination  against  equity  capital,  and 
allow  suitable  tax  exemptions  for  new  enter¬ 
prises,  but  retain  rates  on  established  corpo¬ 
rations  sufficient  to  avoid  undue  impairment 
of  revenue,  enact  provisions  to  stimulate  dis¬ 
tribution  or  use  of  corporate  earnings,  and 
develop  as  a  substitute  for  wartime  excess- 
profits  taxation  a  selective  tax  on  the  excess 
profits  of  businesses  that  are  substantially 
monopolistic;  (g)  meet  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  social  Insurance  benefits  from  general  tax 
revenues;  and  (h)  include  adequate  provi¬ 
sion  for  enforcement.  In  addition  the  Fed¬ 
eral  tax  program  should  (1)  provide  for  the 
flexible  application  of  anti-deflationary  tax 
refunds  and  anti-inflationary  supplementary 
taxation  as  necessary  to  effectuate  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  paragraph  3  (a);  and  (j)  be  devel¬ 
oped  with  a  view  to  eliminating  unnecessary 
conflicts  and  overlaps  with  State  and  local 
taxation. 

Recommendation  6 :  That  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  also  (a)  assist  in  securing  provision 
of  capital  and  credit  to  small  businesses  on 
reasonable  terms;  (b)  assist  in  maintaining 
suitably  low  interest  rates  on  borrowed  cap¬ 
ital  generally;  (c)  in  any  international  mon¬ 
etary  agreements,  cooperate  fuUy  in  avoid¬ 
ing  unilateral  action  that  would  be  disruptive 
to  foreign  economies  but  at  the  same  time 
adequately  safeguard  the  integrity  of  domes¬ 
tic  fiscal  policy,  especially  through  avoiding 
excessive  rigidity  of  exchange  rates;  and  (d) 
adopt  all  other  practicable  measures  that  are 
consistent  with  those  herein  specified  and 
will  further  promote  enterprise,  investment, 
and  competition. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OP  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  11  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  June  4) ,  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  entitled  “Our  Ameri¬ 
can  Economy,”  written  by  my  dfstin- 
guished  colleague  tMr.  Wherry]  and  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  June  issue  of  Washington 
News  Digest,  an  independent  national 
monthly  magazine  published  under  the 
editorship  of  former  Representative  John 
J.  O'Connor  of  New  York, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


OUR  AMERICAN  ECONOMY — PART  H 

(By  Kenneth  Wherry,  United  States  Senator 
from  Nebraska) 

Our  debt  has  now  reached  about  $300,000- 
000,000  and  we  are  spending  $260,555,000  daily. 
Farmers  along  with  other  citizens,  will  have 
to  pay  more  taxes. 

Every  American  child  born  today  comes 
Into  the  world  owing  approximately  $2,000. 
Contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  some,  our  public 
debt — principal  as  well  as  interest — will  have 
to  be  paid. 

It  can  be  paid  only  by  taxes  and  other 
Federal  revenue.  It  cannot  be  paid  by  sale 
of  bonds,  or  the  printing  of  money.  This 
does  not  reduce  the  debt,  but  creates  ruinous 
Inflation. 

Our  whole  financial  economy  is,  and  must 
be,  based  on  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  public  debt  must  be  honored,  just  the 
same  as  private  debt.  And  some  day,  some¬ 
how,  the  budget  will  have  to  be  balanced  and 
payments  will  have  to  be  made  on  the  debt — 
if  we  are  to  have  a  sound,  stabilized  economy. 

That  economy  governs  the  baby’s  bottle  of 
milk  and  the  casket  in  which  the  aged  goes 
to  his  long  last  sleep — and  all  in  between.  If 
we  are  to  stabilize  our  national  economy  and 
continue  to  pay  high  wages  to  organized 
labor,  economic  balance  must  be  maintained 
for  agriculture. 

Lincoln  said,  “I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free.”  Neither  can  it  survive  half  broke 
and  half  prosperous. 

This  means  full  production  and  fair  prices 
for  that  production.  Anything  which  re¬ 
tards  full  production  will  retard  prosperity. 

It  is  assumed  by  ^he  Government-controlled 
propagandists  that  at  some  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory  we  were  isolationists.  There  are  many 
who  have  been  insolent  and  brazen  enough  to 
insist  that  our  actions  after  the  last  war 
brought  on  the  present  one,  the  implication 
being,  of  course,  that,  since  we  brought  on 
this  war,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sacrifices 
we  should  make,  not  only  in  this  war  but 
thereafter. 

I  have  a  profound  respect  for  the  diplo¬ 
matic  dexterity  of  those  great  British  na¬ 
tionalists  who  are  able  to  convince  at  least 
a  part  of  our  people  that  whatever  is  best  fol 
Britain  is  also  best  for  the  United  States. 
But  I  am  completely  lacking  in  respect  for 
those  American  Intellects  which  accept  such 
rubbish  and  would  found  American  policy 
upon  foreign  directives. 

We  are  being  told  that,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
full  prosperity  in  this  country,  we  must  have 
a  vast  export  trade.  Some  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  statisticians  have  figured  out  that  in 
building  tip  an  adequate  national  Income  we 
must  have  at  least  $8,000,000,000  of  exports. 

It  is  interesting  and  possibly  signficant  that 
the  greatest  boomer  for  a  big  export  trade 
is  Earl  Browder.  In  his  book  Teheran,  in 
which  he  says,  in  effect,  that  a  new  world 
order  was  decided  on  at  the  meeting  in 
Persia,  he  wants  an  export  trade  of  $40,- 
000,000,000  a  year. 

The  prospect  of  an  immense  foreign  trade 
is  alluring  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  live 
on  foreign  trade.  I  would  point  out  to  you, 
however,  that  the  chief  advocates  of  foreign 
trade  are  those  people  who  stand  to  make 
money  out  of  it.  They  are  so  intent  on  pur¬ 
suing  their  selfish  interests  that  they  do  not 
see  or  care  to  what  ends  they  will  go  in  pre¬ 
tending  that  what  they  want  for  themselves 
is  also  in  the  national  interest. 

The  single  fact  that  we  need  to  remember 
with  respect  to  foreign  trade  is  that  exports 
must  be  paid  for  by  Imports,  else  we  shall 
give  our  goods  away  and  be  that  much 
poorer. 

We  cannot  lend-lease  forever.  Even  those 
bleeding  hearts  who  would  give  the  whole 
United  States  away  in  order  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living  all  over  the  world  must 
realize  that,  even  if  we  did  give  the  United 
States  away,  and  all  were  to  get  on  a  basis 
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nd  the  leaders  of  the  United  Nations  behind 
em  have  read  the  story  of  the  Nazi  perse- 
cljtion  of  Jews,  authenticated  in  267  alL'too 
fldpting  pages  of  No  Traveler  Returns.  / 

"Set  the  book  should  have  been  published. 
It  \j^s  necessary  at  this  time  and  this 
counyy — It  is  a  1945  Doubleday,  D«an  re- 
lease^to  make  the  gentile  who  is  ij^ifferent 
or  unmendly  to  the  Jew  stop  anc^ause.  It 
was  ne(^sary  at  this  time  and  in  ^s  country 
to  makeVhe  obnoxious  Jew  stoiyand  pause. 
A  Jew,  ^oskes  in  his  classic  ^ells  of  un¬ 
worthy  Jews,  who  sold  out  t#  the  SS  and 
Gestapo,  w^o  for  filthy  gold 
brothers  in  lewry  who  had 
away  their  long-accumula 
less  a  powerful  sermon 
extraction  is  tois  book  a 
ment  to  Jews  wtio  by  t 


(fttled  on  their 
anaged  to  hide^. 
Fd  savings.  Nor 
us  of  gentile 
lundering  preach- 
Fir  acts  have  made . 


their  fellow  JewsWhamaa  of  them  and  their 
non-Jew  neighbor  haty  and  envy  them. 

Author  ShoskesXesmnates  that  5,000,000 
Jews  were  extermirmttFd  by  the  Germans  in 
Europe  between  19®  and  1945.  The  proc¬ 
esses  of  extermlnatjby  are  almost  unbeliev¬ 
ably  diabolical,  ocAslSjilng  the  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  baflnniBg  of  these  observa¬ 
tions.  The  gas  (Jiambelte  and  the  electrical 
devices  to  brlng^eath  w«e  the  instruments, 
not  of  torturw  but  of  ^ercy.  The  Nazi 
thought  seemafi  to  be  notAalone  to  kill  but 
first  to  torti^.  \  t 

,  Never  bef»e  have  we  react  so  clearly  the  S 
nauseating /details  of  the  Warsaw  ghettos 
where  Je\^  were  reduced  by  atstematic  sa-| 
distic  toriure  and  death  from  mlf  a  million  [ 
to  a  meiy  40,000.  In  our  own  reading  of  his-  | 
tory  nojping  from  Haman  in  the\pid  Testa 
ment  the  czariSt  pogroms  could^qual  the 
story  /f  the  Warsaw  ghetto. 

It  Jwas  not  alone  in  Warsaw,  blit  in  all 
in  Ukraine,  in  White  Russia,  in 
^ce,  in  Czechoslovakia,  everywherewhere 
Nazi  conquered.  Remember  to  re®  the 
and  when  you  close  the  last  pageWou 
be  tetnpted  to  whisper:  For  what  fl^ey 
lave  done  may  God  forgive  the  German  _ 
'tion.  for  man  cannot.  \ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  11,  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in¬ 
clude  the  following  editorial  comment  on 
FEPC,  March  1944-February  1945: 

1944 

Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Washington  Post 
(March  7)  :  "Working  in  an  area  of  deeply 
entrenched  prejudices,  FEPC  sought  pa¬ 
tiently  to  open  Job  opportunities  for  Ne¬ 
groes.  Our  manpower  shortage  and  the  need 
for  all-out  production  strengthened  the 
clear  logic  of  its  efforts.  It  did  not  solve  the 
problem  of  employment  discrimination  in 
the  United  States,  but  at  least  it  satisfied 
Negroes  that  a  solution  was  being  sought. 

"The  FEPC  is  simply  trying  to  bring  about 
a  fuller  mobilization  of  the  Nation’s  man¬ 
power  for  war  and  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
principle  of  human  equality  on  which  the 
Nation  is  founded. 

"It  would  be  genuinely  tragic  if  race  prej¬ 
udice  caused  the  liquidation  of  this  agency. 
To  American  Negroes  whose  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  and  devotion  to  democracy  has 
remained  steadfast  in  the  face  of  bitter  dep¬ 
rivations,  the  FEPC  is  a  vital  symbol.  To 
renounce  it  would  be  to^lam  a  door  upon 
the  legitimate  hopes  which  our  own  Ameri¬ 


can  litany  has,  engendered  and  encouraged.’’ 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  (March  7) : 
"To  deprive  anyone  of  his  livelihood  or  to  bar 
him  from  job  opportunities  because  of  his 
race,  his  religious  belief,  his  color,  or  his  na¬ 
tional  origin  Is  not  only  unfair,  it  is  un- 
American.’’ 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star  (March 
10)  :  "For  there  should  be  such  an  agency 
created  by  act  of  Congress  and  charged 
with  the  mission  of  working  toward  the  re¬ 
moval  of  race  prejudice,  especially  those 
prejudices  which  bar  the  Negro  from  eco¬ 
nomic  opportunity  and  advancement^.’’ 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post -Gazette  ’(March 
20) :  "Taking  due  note  of  the  whole  spirit  of 
our  democratic  laws,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  Member  of  Congress  can  argue  that  fair* 
employment  practices  are  either  unconsti¬ 
tutional  or  un-American.  To  say  that  our 
Government  can  draft  Negroes  to  fight  with 
white  men  for  their  common  safety  and  se¬ 
curity  but  cannot  Insist  that  Negroes  as  well 
as  white  men  be  used  in  maintaining  maxi¬ 
mum  production  on  the  home  front  is  split¬ 
ting  hairs  too  thin  for  logic.’’ 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  (May  26) ; 
"As  for  the  FEPC,  this  newspaper  has  never 
considered  that  agency  the  terrible  menace 
some  have  represented  it  as  being.  There 
have  been,  and  are,  unquestionably  problems 
of  discrimination  against  minorities  in  this 
country.  This  discrimination  obviously  can 
make  the  Nation’s  acute  wartime  manpower 
problem  more  difficult.  That  the  Federal 
Government  should  strive  to  mitigate  such 
problems  is  an  entirely  understandable,  if 
not  imperative,  undertaking.  Not  always  has 
the^’EPC  acted  wisely.  But  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  underlying  it  is  sound.” 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  (May  27) ; 
"FEPC  has  been  the  Instrument  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  seeking  to  eliminate  un¬ 
fair  employment  practices  on  the  part  of  any 
contractors  doing  Government  business. 

"It  is  a  problem  of  Nation-wide,  not  South¬ 
wide,  interest  and  concern,  because  such 
practices  encourage  abuse  of  minorities  ev¬ 
erywhere. 

“•  ♦  •  The  only  political  issue  involved 

is  whether  a  great  democracy  will  blink  at  or 
try  to  stamp  out  discrimination,  a  crime  for 
which  we  have  indicted  l^azl  Germany." 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  (May  27) :  "In 
saving  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com¬ 
mittee’s  appropriation,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  done  the  right  thing  but  by 
a  shamefully  small  margin  of  only  four  votes. 
*  *  ♦  What  the  white  supremacy  people 

don’t  see  is  that  if  every  Negro  had  a  fair 
chance  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  for  him¬ 
self  and  to  educate  his  children  so  that  they 
could  do  the  same,  even  better  in  their  turn, 
the  so-called  Negro  problem  would  be  about 
nine-tenths  solved  with  no  harm  to  anyone 
except  those  who  wish  to  exploit  him  as 
cheap  labor.” 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun  (May  28)  :  "America 
owes  a  debt  to  its  conscience  to  keep  FEPC 
alive.” 

Wilmington  (Del.)  News  (May  29) : 
“*  *  if  the  Senate  ^proaches  the 

question  (continuance  of  I^PC)  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nation’s  need  to  use  the 
skills  of  all  its  citizens  to  best  advantage  it 
can  decide  it  in  only  one  way.” 

Washington  (D.  C.)  The  Evening  Star  (May 
31)  :  "On  the  record,  and  in  good  conscience, 
this  is  plainly  a  program  which  should  be 
continued. 

“♦  *  *  Nothing  constructive  could  be 

accomplished,  ti^t  serious  harm  would  be 
done,  by  permitting  the  agency  to  die  for 
lack  of  funds  while  legislation  to  give  It 
whatever  powprs  Congress  thinks  it  should 
have  is  under  consideration.” 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  (May  31) :  "The 
FEPC  deals  w'ith  only  one  phase  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  economic  equality  for  13,- 
000,000  Negroes,  but  in  that  field  It  has  done 
excellent  work.” 


Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  (June  1) : 
“Frankly,  we  are  scandalized  that  so  many 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  with  the  ‘white  supremacy’  boys  of 
the  South  to  kill  the  appropriation  for  the 
battered  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com¬ 
mittee.  •  •  •  The  FEPC’s  only  power  is 

that  of  persuasion.  Its  only  demands  are 
that  common  human  justice  and  sense  be 
applied  in  hiring  war  Industry  and  Federal 
workers — namely,  that  there  be  no  discrim¬ 
ination  for  reasons  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin  as  between  loyal  American 
citizens.  *  *  * 

“We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Iowa  Con¬ 
gressmen  present  all  voted  for  the  FEPC  ap¬ 
propriation.” 

Overseas  News  Agency  (June  3)  :  "While 
the  FEPC  does  not  deal  with  some  of  the 
main  predisposing  causes  of  racial  strife, 
such  as  overcrowded  housing,  insufficient 
transportation  facilities,  fatigue  due  to  long 
hours  and  pressure  on  war  jobs,  and  dis¬ 
crimination  against  colored  men  in  uni¬ 
form,  yet  it  operates  on  those  tensions  at  the 
point  where  they  become  most  heated:  The 
quest  and  competition  for  jobs. 

"The  work  of  the  FEPC  has  directly  con¬ 
tributed  to  lessening  strikes  and  consequent 
loss  of  time  in  war  industries.” 

Boston,  Mass.,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
June  5:  “The  committee  can  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  Its  officials  have  proceeded  cau¬ 
tiously  and  conscientiously  in  a  highly 
charged  atmosphere,  and  have  encountered 
remarkably  little  trouble.  Usually  it  is  only 
necessary  for  a  committee  examiner  to  re¬ 
mind  an  employer  or  labor  organization  of  its 
responsibilities  under  the  President’s  order. 
The  bulk  of  744  cases  satisfactorily  adjusted 
in  the  past  half  year  were  handled  in  this 
manner.  Only  five  cases  have  reached  the 
stage  of  public  hearing  under  the  present 
committee. 

“An  adequate  appropriation  for  the  FEPC 
should  be  passed.” 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Springfield  Dally  News, 
June  5:  "As  a  result  of  the  committee’s 
work,  real  progress  has  been  made  in  bring¬ 
ing  economic  democracy  to  millions  of  Amer¬ 
icans'.  ♦  •  *  Its  work  will  have  a  per¬ 

manent  effect  oii  the  future  economic  rights 
of  Americans.  And  its  work  must  be  carried 
on.” 

Chicago,  HI.,  Chicago  Sun,  June  11: 
"Emergency  operation  of  the  FEPC  for  war 
purposes  is  so  clearly  justified  that  for  the 
Senate  to  deny  it  funds  would  be  a  serious 
setback.  The  agency  has  proceeded,  sanely 
and  carefully.  It  has  handled  the  majority 
of  its  cases  without  fireworks  or  publicity  and 
has  helped  ease  tensions  in  a  difficult 
field.  *  «  •  The  appropriation  and  au¬ 

thorization  are  commanded  by  the  needs  of 
war  and  by  the  principles  of  democracy.” 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  (June  11, 
urging'  passage  of  the  appropriation) :  “This 
is  the  best  way  of  making  the  public  aware 
of  the  need,  as  recognized  by  a  bill  now  in 
the  House  committee,  for  extending  FEPC 
into  the  postwar  period.” 

Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Washington  Post 
(June  13) :  "FEPC’s  orderly,  understanding 
approach  to  labor  problems  of  this  nature 
will  be  needed  more  than  ever  when  we  en¬ 
counter  the  problems  of  demobilization  and 
reconversion.  For  in  this  period  discrimina¬ 
tion  can  create  chaos.  If  whole  classes  of 
men  are  denied  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living  because  of  the  color  of  their  skin,  they 
will  become  desperate  and  dangerous.” 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  (June  21): 
"The  best  possible  approach  to  our  racial 
problems  is  on  the  econ,omlc  level,  where  the 
FEPC  has  sought  with  a  measurable  degree 
of  success  to  give  members  of  our  minority 
groups  an  equal  opportunity  to  earn  a  living 
by  serving  their  country  in  time  of  war.” 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times  (June  22) :  "The 
principle  on  which  the  FEPC  has  operated  Is 
sound.  As  its  name  implies,  the  function  of 
the  committee  is  to  see  to  it  as  nearly  as  may 
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be  humanly  possible  that  unfair  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  wartime  employment  is  not  directed 
against  workers  because  of  race,  color,  or  re¬ 
ligion.  That  is  both  a  fair  and  democratic 
principle.” 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Detroit  Fi-ee  Press  (June 
22) ;  “The  Senate’s  39  to  21  refusal  to  strike 
from  an  appropriation  measure  a  $500,000 
fund  for  the  President’s  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Committee  helps  to  insure  con¬ 
tinued  life  for  an  Important  agency.  •  •  * 

Tlie  FEPC  was  set  up  to  do  what  it  could  to 
reduce  the  discrimination  in  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  and  to  promote  better  racial  un¬ 
derstanding.  No  one  of  intelligence  expected 
it  to  usher  in  Utopia  overnight.” 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  (June  22) :  “It 
Is  vastly  encouraging  that  the  southern  bloc 
in  the  United  States  Senate  was  soundly 
whipped  in  its  effort  to  destroy  the  Fair  Em¬ 
ployment  Practice  Committee  *  •  •  fEPC, 
established  by  Presidential  order, 

has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  promotiirg 
equal  opportunity.” 

Miami  (Fla.)  Miaml-Herald,  June  26;  “For 
Senator  GEoacE  to  charge  that  approval  of 
the  FEPC  fund  would  be  ‘a  long  step  toward 
converting  our  economic  system  into  a  com¬ 
munistic  or  national  socialistic  system’ 
is  •  ♦  only  a  measure  of  the  Geor¬ 

gian’s  capacity  for  reckless  statement.  FEPC 
m.ay  have '  its  faults,  but  what  Senator 
George  alleges  so  fiercely  is  not  one  of  them.” 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  June  26:  ’"The 
FEPC  can  be  counted  on  •  •  *  to  hew 

quietly  yet  persistently,  as  it  has  in  the 
past  at  formal  discriminations  which  all  be¬ 
lievers  in  democracy  must  regret.” 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  June  26:  “The  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  survival  of  the  Fair  Employ¬ 
ment  Practice  Committee  in  its  first  con¬ 
gressional  test  is  that  a  precedent  has  been 
established  for  a  permanent  agency  to  tackle 
this  thorny  problem  of  fairer  treatment  of 
Negroes  by  employers.” 

Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat,  July  1:  “A 
nation  founded  on  democratic  consent  and 
now  at  war  for  democracy  ought  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  providing  for  ‘the  full  and  equit¬ 
able  participation  of  all  workers  In  defense 
Industries,  without  discrimination  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin.’  »  *  » 
(Yet)  Discrimination  in  employment  against 
Negroes,  against  Jews  and  other  religious 
minorities,  and  against  some  foreign-born 
groups  persists  *  V/isdom  and  jus¬ 

tice  cry  out  against  discrimination.  Fair 
play  helps  everyone  and  unfairness,  in  the 
long  run,  hurts  everyone." 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  July  7;  “The 
agency  is  doing  a  difficult  job  with  skill  and 
patience.’’ 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch,  July  25; 
‘‘Maintenance  of  fair  practices  in  industrial 
employment  ought  to  be  one  of  those  unar¬ 
guable  things,  like  goodness  and  love  of 
family.” 

Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post,  August  5:  “No  ques¬ 
tion  of  social  mingling  of  the  races  is  in¬ 
volved.  The  question  is  solely  one  of  equal 
opportunity.  We  may  hope  that  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  white  workers  will  realize  this 
simple  truth,  and  that  they  will  also  realize 
that  if  opportunity  can  be  denied  to  any 
group,  for  reasons  of  color,  religion,  or  na¬ 
tional  origin,  no  minority  group’s  rights  are 
safe.  The  principle  of  equal  opportunity  is 
not  divisible.  It  ceases  to  exist  if  all  do  not 
have  it.” 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times,  September  1: 

Despite  mistakes  that  no  doubt  have  been 
made,  it  served  a  justified  purpose  in  war¬ 
time  and  its  work  would  be  even  more  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  postwar  adjustment  era.  From 
the  experience  gained  it  ought  to  be  the 
better  prepared  to  deal  with  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  will  arise  in  that  period.” 

Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald,  September  11:  “In 
a  democracy  every  one  has  a  right  to  choose 
his  friends  and  associates.  If  he  likes  to  feel 
superior  to  those  he  doesn’t  associate  with. 


that  feeling,  right  or  wi'ong,  is  his  inalien¬ 
able  privilege.  This  is  all  there  is  to  the 
question  of  ‘social  equality’  which  is  always 
dragged  in  when  the  subject  of  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  racial  groups  is  brought  up. 

“Equal  opportunity  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  ‘social  equallty’-=-whatever  those 
words  mean.  Equal  opportunity  means  what 
it  says — a  chance  for  every  one  according 
to  his  character  and  abilities,  plus  equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  This,  and  no  more,  is  what 
the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Committee 
has  stood  for  and  does  stand  for.  Yet  the 
FEPC  barely,  squeezed  through  the  House 
last  spring  when  the  war  agencies  bill  came 
up  and  it  had  21  votes  agaimst  it  in  the  Sen- 

^  ate  to  38  in  favor. 

'  “Now  a  strong  fight  is  ahead  if  a  perma¬ 
nent  FEPC  is  not  to  be  blocked.  The  need 
for  it  is  desperate.  Hearings  in  the  House 
and  Senate  committee  rooms  show  that  the 
Negro  is  still  being  discriminated  against. 
He  still  doesn’t  get  the  same  pay  the  white 
man  gets  for  the  same  work.  He  is  still  the 
first  to  go  when  there  are  cutbacks.  And  the 
Philadelp'hla  transit  strike  showed  that  the 
blame  isn’t  entirely  management’s.  It  goes 
deep  into  the  ranks  of  union  men  and  women 
v/ho  ought  to  know  better. 

“There  are  no  new  arguments  against  dis¬ 
crimination.  There  are  just  the  old  ones.  It 
is  unfair.  It  is  undemocratic.  It  is  un- 
American.  Or,  if  such  an  appeal  falls  on 
deaf  ears,  we  may  add  that  it  breaks  down 
wage  levels  by  creating  a  submarginal  class. 
It  creates  racial  strife  in  which  the  white  man 
suffers  just  as  much  as  the  Negro — maybe 
more.  It  hurts  us  among  our  friends  abroad. 
Wise,  civilized,  and  patriotic  Americans  will 
take  their  stand  against  it.” 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Post  (September 
2) ;  “But  the  day  of  reckoning  when  we  shall 
need  a  permanent  FEPC  cannot  be  put  off. 
The  disgraceful  race  strike  which  tied  up 
Philadelphia  showed  that.  It  was  an  omen 
of  the  future,  especially  of  the  postwar  days, 
when  the  pressure  for  jobs  will  aggravate  race 
tensions.” 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  (September  2) : 
“V7hen  reconversion  gets  under  way  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  profound  upheaval  in  em¬ 
ployment.  If  the  hiring  and  firing  of  work¬ 
ers  takes  place  on  a  discriminatory  basis, 
gross  Injustice  and  hardship  is  certain  to  be 
visited  upon  minority  elements  in  our  popu¬ 
lation,  Negroes  in  particular.  “The  right  to 
work,’  the  Reverend  Francis  W.  McPeek  told 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa¬ 
tion,  ‘is  the  least  common  denominator  of 
democracy.  To  the  extent  that  this  elemen¬ 
tary  right  is  denied  to  men  on  grounds  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin,  democracy 
is  debased  and  stultified.’  ” 

Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  September  5: 
“Hitherto,  the  FEPC  has  shown  little  dis¬ 
position  to  practice  patience  and  to  place 
its  faith  in  education.  For  this  reason,  its 
agreements  with  the  CIO  union  is  all  the 
more  gratifying.  Working  together  the  union 
and  the  FEPC  can  do  much  to  remedy  con¬ 
ditions  of  discrimination  v/ithin  the  particu¬ 
lar  industry  for  whose  employees  the  union 
can  speak.  AVe  are  confident  that  once  the 
union  members  are  willing  to  see  all  unfair 
employment  practices  eliminated,  the  em¬ 
ployers  in  that  industry  will  withhold  no 
cooperation.” 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune,  September  16: 
“At  present  the  Federal  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Committee  is  charged  with  pre¬ 
venting  job  discrimination.  This  is  set  up 
as  a  wartime  agency,  however,  and  can  give 
no  one  the  sense  of  long-term  security  in 
this  field  which  Is  essential  if  open  conflicts 
are  to  be  avoided.  The  FEPC  should  be  made 
permanent.  This  would  pay  as  well  in  the 
long  run.” 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  September  16: 
“It  is  essential  that  labor  unions  recognize 
the  common  Interest  of  white  and  Negro 
workers  and  that  Negroes  not  be  discrimi¬ 


nated  against  became  of  their  color.  Some 
unions  are  making  a  good  beginning.  •  *  • 
There  is  nothing  easy  about  this  problem. 
It’s  a  tough  one,  prejudice  being  what  it  is. 
But  it  won’t  cure  itself.  Unions  and  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  workers  themselves  must  all 
help  to  solve  it.  And  the  committee  on  fair 
employment  practices  should  be  made  per¬ 
manent,  as  is  proposed  in  Congress.” 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun,  September  23;  “Racial 
discrimination,  like  social  security,  fair  labor 
standards,  and  minimum  wages,  is  a  na¬ 
tional  problem.  It  must  be  dealt  with  ra¬ 
tionally.  Shall  America  confess  that  fair  em¬ 
ployment  practices  are  possibe  only  in  time 
of  labor  scarcity?  Shall  we  give  up  the 
ground  so  far  gained  when  the  war  ends? 
Congress  can  answer  ‘No’  by  establishing 
the  FEPC  on  a  permanent  basis.” 

Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Tribune  (October  16)  : 
“No  war  agency  is  more  American  in  the 
finest  sense  and  more  absolutely  expressive  of 
the  ideals  for  which  we  are  fighting  in  this 
war  than  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com¬ 
mittee.” 

Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader  (October  24: 
“This  agency,  in  the  words  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  proclamation  which  created  it,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  ‘encourage  full  participation  in  the 
war  effort  of  the  United  States  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  the  democratic  way  of  life' 
within  the  Nation  can  be  defended  success¬ 
fully  only  with  the  help  and  support  of  all 
groups  within  its  borders.’  That  is  the  prac- 
.tical  reason  for  its  existence.  .  .  .  But 
practicality  isn’t  everything.  .  .  .  They 
ought  to  have  fair  play  because  everyone 
ought  to,  because  they  are  a  part,  and  a  val¬ 
uable  part,  of  the  Nation — because,  in  short, 
they  belong.” 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  (November 
14)  :  “It  wouldn’t  be  American  in  the  grand 
old  meaning  of  the  word  to  give  fair  play 
to  minority  groups  during  a  war  merely  in 
order  to  get  work  out  of  them.  It  would  be 
a  mean  kind  of  exploitation.  .  .  .  Let’s 
have  fair  play  during  the  war.  Let’s  con¬ 
tinue  it  after  the  W’ar.  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  banner  of  victory.” 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Post  (November  18) : 
“The  siren  that  announces  the  end  of  the  war 
may.  In  the  same  note,  shrill  the  warning  of  a 
race  conflict  unless — 

“Unless  Congress  sets  up  a  permanent  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Committee  to  see  to 
it  that  no  worker  is  discriminated  against 
because  of  race,  color,  or  creed.” 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  (December  8)  : 
“Through  tactful  administration  a  perma¬ 
nent  FEPC  could  remove  many  causes  of 
strife  and  many  injustices.” 

Dayton  (Ohio)  Herald  (December  18)  : 
“The  FEPC  as  an  emergency  group  has  had 
some  ticldish  situations  to  study  and  un¬ 
tangle  in  the  interest  of  the  war  effort.  As  a 
permanent  Instrument  of  government  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  would  bs  no  less  onerous,  per¬ 
haps  even  more  so.  Yet  it  will  be  better  for 
our  democracy  if  the  problems  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  are  faced  courageously  and  yet  tactfully 
by  leaders  carefully  chosen  for  this  special 
task  instead  of  being  swept  under  the  rug  of 
national  indifference  and  complacency.” 

Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald  (December 
9)  (summarizing  its  stand  on  Federal  prohi¬ 
bition  of  discrimination  in  employment) ;  “It 
will  be  generally  agreed  that  voluntary  prog¬ 
ress  against  the  results  of  discrimination  is 
better  than  that  brought  about  by  compul¬ 
sion.  But  it  is  also  true  that  even  under  a 
democracy  we  must  protect  and  enforce  cer¬ 
tain  freedoms  and  rights  by  compulsory 
measure  (s) .” 

1945 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  (January  5)  : 
“There  is  no  doubt  that  prejudice  has  in¬ 
hibited  the  effectiveness  of  our  manpower 
mobiliaztion  by  keeping  qualified  workers  out 
of  essential  jobs  on  account  of  race,  creed, 
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or  color.  If  it  is  allowed  to  continue  into  the 
period  of  demobilization,  it  will  seriously  ag¬ 
gravate  the  diiflculties  of  conversion  from  a 
war  to  a  peacetime  economy.  •  »  ♦  We  are 
In  full  agreement,  therefore,  with  Mr.  La- 
Follette’s  belief  that  Congress  should  act  to 
do  away  with  discrimination  in  employment. 
It  can  best  do  so  by  giving  statutory  authority 
and  permanent  status  to  the  Pair  Employment 
Pi'actice  Committee  which  has  been  operating 
up  to  the  present  time  by  simple  Executive 
order." 

Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  (January  11) ;  “The 
President’s  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com¬ 
mittee,  set  up  for  the  war  period  only,  is  the 
first  ofiBclal  attempt  to  guarantee  any  measure 
of  job  equality.  Because  this  agency  will 
cease  to  exist  when  the  war  ends,  it  seems 
vitally  essential  to  set  up  a  permanent  and 
broader  FEPC  immediately.” 

Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star  (January  18)  : 
"Either  one  is  for  democracy  at  any  price,  or 
one  does  not  really  believe  in  it  at  all.  If  one 
believes  in  it  then  one  must  fight  for  it.  One 
way  of  fighting  for  it  is  to  extend  economic 
democracy.  One  way  to  extend  economic 
democracy  is  to  see  that  a  permanent  FEPC 
is  set  up  without  delay.” 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call  (January  20)  ;  “No 
one  who  believes  in  democracy  would  dare  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  any  citizen  to 
vote,  merely  because  of  his  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin.  But  political  rights  can 
have  little  meaning  if  they  are  not  backed 
up  by  economic  rights.  The  right  to  a  job 
must  therefore  be  guaranteed  by  society  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  right  to  vote.” 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times  (February  1) ; 
"Controversial  as  the  question  is,  there  are 
sound  reasons  for  a  permanent  FEPC.  This 
agency  has  made  progress  in  breaking  down 
discrimination  in  wartime  employment  on 
grounds  of  race,  creed,  and  color.  It  has  not 
attained  perfection,  but  from  its  own  ex¬ 
perience  a  better  record  could  be  made  in  the 
postwar  period,  when  competition  for  jobs 
will  be  much  stronger  than  it  is  today.” 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  (February  11); 
^There  is  nothing  more  fundamental  to  a 
democratic  society  than  equality  of  economic 
opportunity.  If  it  cannot  be  absolutely 
guaranteed  by  law,  it  can  certainly  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  fostered.  And  Insistence  upon  the 
observance  of  this  equality  through  vigorous 
governmental  enforcement,  is  at  once  an 
impetus  to  and  an  essential  concommlttant 
of  education.  •  *  •  It  is  time  for  the 

Government  of  the  United  States  to  go  un¬ 
equivocally  on  record  in  support  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  all  Americans  have  an  equal  right 
to  jobs.” 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  (February 
11) :  “At  first  blush  this  may  seem  to  some 
readers  one  of  those  reforms  that  might  be 
postponed  until  the  war  is  won.  But  we 
think  the  ideal  of  equal  economic  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  something  more  than  an  objective 
for  a  remote  peace.  It  represents  something 
even  more  than  the  kind  of  country  which 
American  fighting  men — of  varying  race, 
color,  and  creed — want  to  come  home  to.  It 
bespeaks  the  kind  of  country  we  need  here 
and  now  to  produce  with  maximum  efficiency 
for  war.” 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
(February  12) :  “Our  judgment  is  that  if  it 
is  the  practice  of  most  employers  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  on  grounds  of  race  or  religion,  there  are 
fe.v  Instances  in  which  this  practice  ought 
not  to  be  stopped,  by  law,  if  necessary.” 

New  York  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune  (February 
16) :  “We  agree  that  it  is  Impossible  to  regu¬ 
late  purely  social  aspects  of  human  relation¬ 
ships  by  law.  But  unjust  restrictions  on  the 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living  are  a  different 
matter.  We  believe  that  the  barring  of  Ne¬ 
groes  and  other  minorities  fro  many  con¬ 
sideration  whatsoever  for  joOs  can  be  out¬ 
lawed.  The  present  wide  public  support  for 
action  stems  from  a  recognition  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  minority  cannot  be  denied  the  basic 
mean  for  self-betterment.  The  paradox  of 


a  nation  which  finds  Negroes  sufficiently 
capable  to  be  inducted  for  military  service 
but  which  still  refuses  to  test  their  capabili¬ 
ties  in  wide  areas  of  industry  is  plain  for  all 
to  see.” 

Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun  (February  27) :  "The 
work  of  the  President’s  wartime  Fair  Em¬ 
ployment  Practice  Committee  has  directed  at¬ 
tention  to  the  evils  of  racial  or  religious  dis¬ 
crimination  in  economic  opportunity.  This 
type  of  prejudice,  more  widespread  than  was 
generally  understood,  strikes  minorities  the 
deadliest  kind  of  blow;  it  deprives  individual 
members  of  a  chance  to  rise  according  to 
individual  merit.” 
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Mr.  DOUGHTON  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  lAder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the\RECORD,  I  include  the 
following  statem^t  by  Hon.  Josephus 
Daniels,  editor  of  tn^News  and  Observer, 
before  the  Committ^  on  Postwar  Mili¬ 
tary  Policy  of  the  Hou|e  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  June  11,  1945: 

NO  MILITARY  CONSCRIP^ON  NEEDED 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  propaganda  for  c^pusory  mili¬ 
tary  service  for  American  youth  ig  based  upon 
three  false  premises: 

1.  Fear,  and  I  hold  with  FrankliilRoosevelt 

that  “fear  is  the  only  thing  tp  fe^”  As  I 
read  or  listen  to  the  pleas  to  Hltleriai  Amer-j 
lea,  and  see  how  the  advocates  of  com^lsio: 
tremble,  I  am  reminded  of  the  old  uvse 
rhyme;  “Run,  little  fear,  or  big  fear  wirl.«et 
you.”  , 

2.  Cynicism,  the  disbelief  in  the  aJSiHV 
of  our  civilization  to  rise  out  of  s^agery,^ 
and  so  order  the  affaire  of  a  clvllizeiUage  as^ 
to  make  war  an  anachronism.  Thj(S  unbe-  ' 
lief  based  on  the  silly  credo;  “The^have  al¬ 
ways  been  wars  and  there  alwa^  will  be 
wars.” 

3.  Imperialism,  the  desire  th^  Uncle  Sam 

shall  abandon  democracy,  thy  right  of  all 
men  to  govern  themselves,  ^d  follow  the 
example  of  the  Israelites  of  who,  tired  of 
God’s  guidance,  wished  a  ki^  so  they  would 
be  like  neighbor  nations  Jpat  lived  by  the 
sword.  It  was  this  jealoi^y  of  John  Bull’s 
exploitation  of  weak  pe<»les  that  caused  us 
to  go  into  the  colonial  Wfisiness  when  we  ob¬ 
tained  rule  of  the  Ph*lpplnes  by  conquest 
and  purchase,  and  iielf  on  to  them  under  the 
pious  '  profession  oy  "benevolent  assimila¬ 
tion.”  Happily,  weAave  come  to  ourselves 
and  given  the  soleyn  pledge  to  return  sover¬ 
eignty  to  the  FiliHlnos  as  soon  as  this  war  is 
over.  / 

Mr.  Chairmanr  and  gentlemen  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  let  me/iasten  to  avow  that  I  belong 
to  the  schoo/of  thought  which  holds  with 
Washington/’In  time  of  peace  prepare  for 
war.”  I  aulb  am  a  Wilsonian  who  believes 
equally  in/he  maxim.  “In  time  of  war  pre¬ 
pare  for  ^ace.”  One  is  the  corollary  of  the 
other.  A%  long  as  there  are  men  and  nations 
that  live  by  the  sword  there  is  the  certainty 
that  nations  lacking  the  means  of  defense 
may  die  by  the  sword.  As  long  as  there  are 
robbers  and  marauders,  cities  must  maintain 
a  vigilant  and  adequate  police  force  to  pro- 
teiit  life  and  property,  the  size  being  regulated 
b^  the  danger  of  being  despoiled.  I  believe 
everything  in  the  Bible  "from  kiwer  to 
/kivver”  except  "The  meek  shall  Inherit  the 


earth.”  Tliat  makes  me  a  heretic  unless  thli 
prophecy  was  intended  for  some  far-off  cen¬ 
tury.  Up  to  our  day  the  meek  have  not  only 
not  inherited  the  earth  but  have  been^he 
victims  of  the  strong  and  greedy  whose  rfteed 
Is  that  the  earth  belongs  to  those  whyhave 
the  power  and  are  able  to  go  up  and  1/ake  it. 

Our  country  for  decades  was  so  Bworably 
situated  between  the  two  great  ocea/s,  it  had 
little  fear  of  Invasion.  That  was  i«i  the  days 
when  communication  and  transportation 
were  so  slow  that  Andrew  Jackyn  could  be 
winning  the  Battle  of  New  Orleams  days  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  a<^ed  between 
the  two  fighting  nations  atr  Ghent.  That 
protection  was  lessened  when  submarines 
-could  stealthily  enter  our  hybors  before  their 
presence  was  discovered  arM  hurl  deadly  tor¬ 
pedoes  to  destroy  our  citi*.  It  was  lost  when 
bombers  in  a  few  hours  iould  fly  from  Tokyo 
and  work  havoc  on  tM  American  fleet  an¬ 
chored  in  Pearl  Harboy  or  the  "airy  navies  of 
the  central  blue”  were  capable  of  taking  off 
before  breakfast  fryn  Berlin  and  blasting 
Boston  before  the  setting  sun.  Protected  by 
the  harrow  chan»l  separating  it  from  the 
Continent,  the  ti^t  little  Island  of  England 
was  safe  from  mvasion  in  all  former  wars, 
but  was  dang^usly  near  destruction  when 
flying  robotsiwlped  out  thickly  populated 
sections  of  London  and  made  life  a  final 
nightmare  tp  millions.  Only  the  supremacy 
In  air,  ald^ by  sea  and  land  forces,  prevented 
its  annihUation. 

The  outstanding  lesson  taught  by  World 
War  Nof  2  is  that  the  nation  which  com¬ 
mands/the  air  is  the  nation  tfeat  can  rule 
the  i^rld.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  wars  can 
be  fought  and  enemy  countries  brought  un- 
der/ubjectlon  and  punishment  alone  by  this 
new  weapon  sending  its  bombs  hurtling  on 
C|6wded  cities,  industrial  plants  and  railway 
cations.  No  complete  victory  can  be  won 
ind  garnered,  as  this  war  proves,  except  by 
'aerial  warfare  with  hand-to-hand  fighting 
to  follow  the  devastation  from  the  air.  It 
is  too  soon  to  assess  the  relative  value  of 
the  forces  of  land,  sea  and  air,  or  to  plan  for 
wise  preparedness  in  a  world  that  is  stlU 
bleeding  from  the  wounds  of  war.  There 
must  be  time  for  the  adoption  of  the  best 
plan  after  all  the  lessons  have  been  made 
known. 

The  first  sound  that  fell  upon  my  infant 
,ears  was  from  the  shelling  by  Federal  gun- 
'  joats  of  a  small  southern  town  in  which  I 
born.  I  have  lived  through  three  major 
wSrs,  having  been  privileged  to  direct  naval 
opetetlons  of  the  United  States  in  World 
Wai^o.  1.  Study  and  experience  have  con- 
vince\  me  that  until  we  can  replace  war 
with  dHectlve  international  agreement  as 
a  safe  stostitute,  our  country  must  be  well 
prepared^alnst  attack.  In  1914,  when  the 
European^.r  broke  out  and  there  was  dan¬ 
ger  the  donftglon  might  reach  us,  the  Wilson 
administration  made  plans  and  in  1915  se¬ 
cured  authoriz^lon  for  the  creation  of  the 
most  powerful^avy  in  the  world.  I  am 
testifying  today^om  my  experience  of  8 
years  as  SecretaryVf  the  Navy,  covering  the 
period  of  World  \\r  No.  1  and  from  my 
strong  belief  in  effl^nt  preparedness.  No 
rhan  believes  more  i\  having  a  gun  well 
primed  than  I  do.  Bift  I  put  emphasis  on 
the  sort  of  preparedness\bls  war  has  taught 
will  win  victories,  and  no^n  the  discredited 
broken  stick  of  universal  \ompulsory  con¬ 
scription. 

Before  we  entered  the  war'' 
statesmen  did  not  foresee 
would  employ  the  U-boat  as 
fensive.  We  did  not  provide 
such  warfare.  We  had  placed  _ 

on  dreadnoughts,  while  the  craft  mos^eeded 
were  destroyers,  submarines,  chaseftl,  and 
Eagle  boats.  There  was  better  preparedness 
against  the  submarine  in  this  war,  but  fifili- 
tary  experts  here  and  abroad  had  not 
seen  that  Nazi  victories  over  Europe  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  British  from  the  Contlnen'^. 
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would  come  fi'om  superiority  in  the  air  and 
mXhanized  weapons  on  the  land.  The  tide 
of  war  did  not  turn  until  Allied  air  superior¬ 
ity  blasted  Nazi  cities  and  fortresses  and  fac¬ 
tories  ar^d  railroads  and  war  materials.  The 
imperatiVo  preparedness  of  tomorrow  is  that 
which  give conquest  of  the  skies.  Without 
that  mastery  all  the  mightj?  leviathans  and 
the  thundering  artillery  and  the  serried 
ranks  of  infairtry  will  be  compelled  in  any 
future  war  to  s^,  “One  thing  thou  lackest 
yet”.— and  the  firsfrs^nd  most  potent  offensive 
weapon.  \ 

We  were  forehancTe^  in  antiquated  cav¬ 
alry  in  1940,  we  wer^  strong  in  powerful 
dreadnoughts  which  m'^  soon  be  outmoded, 
we  had  efficient  drill  makers  and  artillery¬ 
men,  but  in  1940  all  our  belated  prepared¬ 
ness  lacked  the  most  important  essential  for 
modern  warfare— modern  aircraft  carriers 
and  ships  in  the  upper  air  that  could  drop 
down  their  deadly  missiles  and  dekroy  what¬ 
ever  they  elected  to  annihilate. 

When  the  time  comes  to  prepare  Itor  pre¬ 
paredness,  the  first  step  will  be  to  imlearn 
the  methods  of  the  past  and  discard'^he 
archaic  drilling,  put  all  cavalry  horses'.to 
plowing,  shut  down  munition  plants  maSr 
ing  out-of-date  weapons,  discard  the  ancient'..^ 
tactics  and  strategy  long  taught  in  military  * 
schools,  and  look  mainly  toward  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  weapons  of  the  skies.  The  airy 
navies  of  the  central  blue  will  win  the  first 
battles  of  the  future.  The  chief  ship  of 
the  surface  navy  will  be  the  aircraft  carriers, 
and  the  chief  function  of  the  land  forces  to 
give  the  knockout  blow,  follow  up,  mop  up, 
and  occupy;  And  Uncle  Sam  will  be  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  number  of  young  men  who 
will  volunteer — more  than  needed — to  see 
the  sky  darkened  by  the  dreadnought  planes 
raining  down  their  ghastly  dew. 

My  first  Introduction  to  compulsory  serv¬ 
ice,  and  my  revulsion  from  it,  came  in  1914, 
a  few  months  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I.  A  very  good  friend.  General  Estop- 
plnall.  Member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana 
and  member  of  the  Naval  ASairs  Committee, 
called  to  see  me  on  his  return  from  France, 
where  he  had  been  on  a  visit  to  his  sister. 
“I  am  glad  to  get  back,”  he  said,  “to  a  free 
coimtry  where  youth  are  not  conscripted  for 
military  service  and  where  we  do  not  live 
daily  in  fear  of  war.  When  I  arrived  in 
France  I  found  my  sister  in  deep  distress  be¬ 
cause  her  sons  must  leave  home  and  school 
and  be  called  to  military  service  (the  law 
required  service  up  to  45  years  of  age) .  She 
hated  the  separation — her  boys  being  taken 
from  her  and  from  school  to  march  and  drill 
and  drill  and  march  and  march,  for  whlcl 
they  had  no  taste.”  General  Estoppinall  sa^d 
the  French  hated  the  system  but  tolerated 
it  because  of  the  fear  that  Germany  -^j^uld 
again  try  to  possess  their  countryy'  That 
fear  was  well  founded,  for  in  less^^han  6 
months  after  that  conversation  Ge«nan  sol¬ 
diers  rushed  through  Belgium  and4hreafened 
France.  It  was  not  till  Amer^a  threw  its 
might  into  the  struggle  tha^the  Germans 
were  driven  back.  The  ..Firench  fought 
bravely  against  great  odd^f,  not  because  of 
the  compulsory  military  ,«fervice  but  in  spite 
of  it.  By  1918  they  Vere  war  weary  and 
could  not  have  carried-'on  without  the  help  of 
British  and  America^  soldiers,  who,  lacking 
the  nightmare  of  pompulsory  service,  fought 
with  at  least  as  high  efficiency  as  their  allies 
whose  sons  had-'been  conscripted  to  serve  in 
the  army  since  1872. 

The  draft,  tinder  French  law  provided  for  a 
27-year  period  of  military  service.  The  pro¬ 
portion  pf  the  youth  drafted  varied  from  65 
to  85  percent.  In  World  War  I  and  World 
War  lx  our  American  soldiers,  who  had  never 
in  time  of  peace  been  conscripted,  went  over¬ 
seas  with  only  a  few  months  wartime  training 
arid,  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  French, 

,,  demonstrated  that  long,  compulsory  training 


did  not  make  better  soldiers.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  mechanized  warfare,  where 
familiarity  with  automobiles,  tractors,  and 
like  machinery  makes  it  comparatively  easy 
to  go  from  peacetime  to  war  without  a  long 
period  of  goose-stepping. 

The  example  of  France,  which  in  1939 
boasted  the  greatest  and  best  trained  regular 
army,  with  long  training  under  a  compulsory 
law,  certainly  offers  no  good  argument  to 
adopt  a  system  which  did  not  save  that  army 
from  rout  and  defeat  in /this  war.  French 
soldiers,  without  the  blight  of  compulsion, 
would  have  given  a  better  account  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  draft  system  was  tried  and  found 
wanting. 

The  advocates  of  a  compulsory  law  point 
to  the  early  victories  of  the  Nazis  as  an 
example  America  should  follow.  The  first 
thing  Hitler  did  when  he  became  dictator  of 
Germany  was  to  tighten  up  and  enforce 
military  conscription.  All  German  males 
between  18  and  45  were  drafted  and  forced 
into  active  duty  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
The  system  called  for  the  training  of  the 
entire  youth  of  the  Nation.  There  was  basic 
preinduction  service,  discipline,  and  harden¬ 
ing  of  young  boys  in  the  schools.  They  were 
indoctrinated  into  the  fake  of  being  “the 
superior  race.”  Germany  was  made  one  vast,- 
julitary  camp  and  all  life  was  based  on  pre^ 
patedness  for  war.  This  by  order  of  ■rfie 
Fueler.  The  Nazis  became  brutally  effluent 
and  ifcr  a  time  ran  roughshod  over  r^st  of 
EuropCTk  They  believed  their  militaw  caste 
and  unNersal  military  service  wi^d  make 
Germany  \he  master  of  the  worl^  It  would 
be  futile  t^^eny  that  the  Gerijrfan  military 
force  won  intoortant  victorie^and  imposed 
their  will  fronkthe  AtlantiiyGcean  and  the 
British  ChanneX  to  the  strippes  of  Russia. 
Their  victories  w^w  mai^ possible  more  by 
early  supremacy  ir^heXir,  and  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  mechanized  m^lements  of  war  riiore 
than  by  compulsorW^^ose-stepping.  And 
the  time  came  wheo'thefcafted  Nazi  soldiers, 
with  long  years  oy  eompuiwry  military  serv¬ 
ice,  came  up  gainst  mig^y  armies  from 
countries  whip^had  practic^  no  peacetime 
compulsion. /The  result  is  his^ny.  The  citi¬ 
zen  soldiery'  quickly  masterinNfrie  lessons 
of  war  in^ombat,  came  off  victorS’Over  those 
who  be^eved  no  soldier  could  fi^t  unless 
from  ^yhood  he  had  been  compelledXp  make 
mili^ism  the  grind  of  his  daily  life\ 

^ertalnly  an  examination  of  the  results  of 
^wnpulsory  service  in  France  and  Germ^y 
jive  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  trnite\ 
States  should  abandon  its  century-old'' 
Americanism  and  adopt  European  im¬ 
perialism,  which  now  in  its  rout  finds  none 
so  poor  to  render  it  obesience.  Weighed  in 
the  balance — in  the  acid  test  of  war — that 
much-vaunted  system  was  found  wanting. 
Its  epitaph — this  is  true  of  Italy,  too,  and 
will  be  of  Japan:  Mene,  mene,  tekel  up- 
harsln. 

Up  to  date  nobody  advocating  spending 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  for  compulsory 
military  services  has  even  guessed  at  how 
much  money  will  be  required  to  put  that 
juggernaut  in  motion  and  keep  it  going,  and 
in  what  sort  of  war  these  draftees  will  be 
trained  to  fight  to  get  best  results.  The  only 
suggestions  have  been  land  bases,  barracks,  , 
and  tents  galore,  and  the  sort  of  drilling  that 
was  in  fashion  a  generation  ago.  Most  of 
such  training  is  as  out  of  date  as  the 
triremes  of  Rome.  It  has  not  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  is  need  for  drafting  men 
for  the  Navy.  It  can  obtain  all  it  may  need 
by  volunteers  who  are  ambitious  to  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships.  Aviation  will  attract 
more  men  of  their  own  volition  than  there 
are  planes  in  which  they  can  try  their  wings. 
There  remains,  therefore,  as  the  only  possible 
argument  for  compulsory  training,  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  men  to  make  up  the  land  forces.  At 


the  most  there  will  be  need  only  for  a  smaiy 
compact  land  force.  Every  man  that  can 
wisely  placed  can  be  obtained  by  voluiyeer 
enlistment  if  there  is  adequate  pay  /with 
certain  advancement  from  the  ranks  t^'rhose 
who  show  ability  in  actual  service.' 

Let  me  illustrate;  When  I  becapae  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  in  March  1913,  Congress 
had  authorized  an  enlistment  pf  54,643  men. 
I  found  that  the  strenuous  effort  to  attract 
enough  youths  to  the  number  authorized 
lagged.  This  in  the  face  of  propaganda  by 
Navy  bands  and  solicitation  to  enlistment 
by  the  promise,  “Joint, the  Navy  and  see  the 
world.”  I  resolved  tq^  find  why  the  response 
to  appeals  to  enlist  did  not  secure  enough 
seamen.  I  found /4t  was  due  to  4  reasons: 
1.  The  pay  was  in'adequate.  2.  The  training, 
except  in  gunnery  and  engineering,  was  lack¬ 
ing.  3.  A  cake  system  denied  the  equality 
that  is  syabnymous  Americanism.  4.  The 
door  to  promotion  was  barred. 

A  nevjyi^llcy  was  adopted  of  a  school  on 
every  ^Ip,  better  vocational  and  elementary 
instruction,  opportunity  for  advancement  and 
promotion  to  commissioned  officer  rank — ^not 
enough — and  training  in  navigation  by 
voyages  that  enabled  all  sailors  to  see  the 
/world,  begining  with  a  voyage  to  Rome. 

'  What  was  the  result?  In  piping  times  of 
peace  the  full  strength  was  enlisted  and  the 
next  Congress  authorized  all  the  sailors 
needeq  to  man  the  ships  in  commission  and 
the  new  ships  to  be  constructed  and  enough 
volunteered,  and  more  for  the  need. 

What  does  this  history  teach?  Beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  that  if  the  pay  is  adequate,  the  dignity 
of  youth  respected,  education  provided,  and 
the  door  to  promotion  opened — if  these 
American  rights  and  opportunities  are  made 
a  part  of  military  life,  there  will  be  so  many 
American  youths  volunteering  that  no 
branch  of  military  service  will  need  to  con¬ 
script  a  single  man. 

The  call  is  not  compulsory  service — as 
un-American  as  nazism  or  fascism — but  the 
practice  of  that  American  democracy  in  the 
military  branches  which  prevails  in  civilian 
life.  The  first  step  is  promotion  of  the  capa¬ 
ble  privates  to  officer  rank,  and  the  utter  ex¬ 
clusion  of  that  snobbery  which  sometimes 
creates  a  chasm  between  the  officers  and  en- 
listen  men. 

We  are  told  that  the  cure  for  democracy  is 
more  democracy.  The  cure  for  lack  of  full 
enlistments  is  to  Introduce  democracy  and 
more  democracy. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  chanced  to  be  in  a  com¬ 
pany  of  civilian  officials  and  officers  of  the 
lavy  and  Army  when  the  discussion  turned 
.  the  subject  of  compulsory  military  service. 
oHe  civilian,  who  had  come  to  Washington 
froik  patriotic  motives  to  serve  in  an  im- 
portabt  post,  brought  up  the  subject  your 
committee  is  now  considering,  and  expressed 
the  stroW  belief  that  our  country  should  at 
once  enaci^the  leglslatlen  which  is  now  un¬ 
der  conside^g,tion.  He  said  it  was  the  guar¬ 
antee  of  pro’tection.  He  advanced  the  view 
that  every  yo^h  should  be  fitted  for  war 
by  military  tracing  in  peace.  As  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  cdd  familiar  argument  first 
advanced  by  BlsmaKk,  and  later  be-praised 
by  Hitler,  a  wise  admiral  who  still  has  his 
feet  on  the  ground,  interrupted  by  asking: 
“How  much  would  it  cQ^t  to  give  this  uni¬ 
versal  compulsory  mUlt^^y  training?”  As 
the  discussion  proceeded,  and  the  advocates 
brought  forth  argument  aftX;  argument  for 
compulsion,  they  were  all  confounded  when 
the  quiet  admiral  halted  eve^  argument 
brought  forth  with  the  disconceWng  ques¬ 
tion:  “How  many  billion  dollars  wiaat  cost?” 
He  has  had  no  answer  to  his  questioinyet  be¬ 
cause  the  advocates  shy  away  from  thaltohase 
of  their  proposal.  One  of  those  preseiN  did 
say;  “No  matter  what  the  cost,  it  wllAhe 
cheaper  than  the  two  wars  in  which  we  have 

\ 
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BILLS  lUTROEaCED 


.  ROADS.  Discussed  and  passed  over,  upon  .the  request  of  Rep.  Cole,  R.Y.  ,H.R.284o^' 
to  amend  the  Defense  Highxvay  Act  of  194l  hy  increasing  the  appropriation  author¬ 
ization  for  access  roads  from  $290,000,000  to  $300,500,000  and  for  access  rd'ads 
sources  of  raw  materials  from  $27,500,000  to  $33,000,000  (p.  64o4) , 

Passed  as  reported  H.R.  169,  to  continue  the  provisions  of  Sec.  8  pf  the 
Ped^l  Highway  Act  as  amended.  Public  Law  l46,  78th  Cong.,  until  Jan/l,  1947 
(pp»  o404-5) , 


SEHATE 


22.  HOMIHATIOH 
to  be 


ssed  over  without  objection  the  nomination  of  Qlaude  Wickard 
rator  (pp.  6387-S) . 


23.  FULL  IPiPLOyMElJT .  Sen.  Wagner,  H. Y.  ,•  inserted  his  statement  with  respect  to  Ralph 
E.  Flanders*  letter  favoring  S.  38O,  the  full-employment  bill  (pp.  6383-4). 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Continue'8,  debate  on  H.R,  324o4  the  trade-agreements  bill  tpp. 

6357-69.  6371-5,  6376-g2\ 

Rejected  (5i“^7)  the  cesspit  tee  amendment  w^lch  nrohlbita  further  reductions 
ih-tariff 'rates,  ('pp,  6388-*9) 

Sen,  Shipstead,  Mirui. ,  foVi  himself  and/'Sens.  O'Mahoney  (Wyo,)  and  I^herry 
(Hebr.)  submitted  an  amendment  prohibiting'" tariff  reductions  on  imports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  including  case^,  wo^ls-,  and  mohair  (p.  637I)  and  discussed 
the  effects  of  the  Trade- Agreement on  agriculture  and  especially  on  the 
dairy  industry  (pp.  6371— 5)  •  Sen.  Lrf^er,  N.Dak,,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Ship- 
stead  amendment  and  criticized  farjfMiadiinery  exports  to  Canada  (pp.  6377-22) , 

25.  PRICE  CONTROL,  Sen,  Mead,  N.Y.  y/inserted  aK  editorial  favoring  continuation  of 

price-control  measures  and  ci^icized  the  Wh\fry  cost-of-production  amendment 

(p,  6386), 

26,  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION.  Receded  a  Federal  Trade  Commi^teion  report  on  "Distribution 

Method^  and  Costs, Pt.^^  Milk  Distribution,  Prices,\Spreads,  and  Prof  its  "(pi6369)» 


27.  MILITARY  TRAINING, 
ing  peacetime  mil 


ceived  a  Fans.  American  Legion  Au^^liary  resolution  favor¬ 
training  (p.’  6369). 


28.  RURAL  TELEP^NBS.  H.R,  350I,  by  Rep.  Patrick,  Ala.,  to  amend  th\Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  A^  to  provide  for  rural  teLephones.  To  Interstate  and  Fo\||ign  Commerce 
Commit (p.  6431#) 

29,  EARI^iidiOAIIS, .  H.R.  3503,  Hy  Ren.  Forand,  R.I.,  to  amend  the  Bankhead-Jon’^Farm 
it  Act  by  making  loans  thereunder  available  in  certain  States  and  Te^itorics. 

•i^gricultur e  Committee,  (p.  6431.)  _  . 


30’.  VETERANS.'  S.  I165,  S,  I166,  S.  II67. 
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IMS  IN  APPEiO^IX 


FOOD  SUPPLY*  Hep.  Outland,  Calif*  <  inserted  Ihomas  L*  Stokes’  Washington  Dai. 
News  article  and  a  Washington  Post  editorial  on  the  meat  situation  and  the 

,  tension  of  the  OPA  (pp*  A3l39-4o).  .  i  /t  n  t  4.4.  ..... 

\  Hep.  Laroade,  La.,  inserted  Governor  Davis  (La.)  letter  criticizinaf OPA' 

the  cause  of  the  '’’meat  shortage"  (p.  A3l45).  ....  ,  J  . 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Hep*  Ellis,  W,  Va. ,  criticizing  OPA  s  hap(&ling  of 
the  food  situation  and  discussing  the  effect  of  the  ’’meat  shortage  ^n  small 

childi^n  and  others  (p.  A3152) .  ^ 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Hep.  Merrow,  N.H.,  favoring  the  recj^en^tions 

contained  in  the  food  shortage  investigating  committee’s  reuort>frelative  to 
sugar  allocations  (pp.  A3159'-6o). 


;eveni 


Doston  American 
'land  Hales  Aid 


PRICE  CONTHOL,  \Hep.  Philhin,  Mass.,  inserted  Warren  St( 
article,  "OPA,  Black  Market,  and  You  -•  Alice  in  Blanc 

Chiselers"  (p.  Aj^O).  ^ 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Hep.  Hohertson,  N.Dak. ,  i^^ing  careful  considera» 

tion  of  the  extensioiv^  of  the  Price  Control  Act  and  ijjj^luding  Cedric  Adams 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Trh^une  article  on  food  in  Cana^(p.  A3153)« 

Hep.  Woodruff,  Micfe\,  inserted  an  Ogemaw  Cou^fy  (Mich.)  Herald  article 
criticizing  the  OPA  for  lie  handling  of  the  food/situation  (pp.  A3150~l).  , 

Hep.  Hassell,  Tex.,  inerted  his  statement  favoring  extension  of  the 
price-control  and  stahilizat^n  acts  for  12  i^ths  only  (pp.  A3154-5) . 

FUBSIDIES.  Sen.  Wilson,  Iowa,  inerted  an  antic  News-Telegraph  (Iowa)  edit¬ 
orial  criticizing  the  payment  of^^hsidi^  (p.  A3l4o)» 


) 

FARM  LOANS.  Hep.  Hohertson,  N.Dak.,  i>j|fserted  a  Wahpeton  National  Farm  Loan 
Assn,  resolution  urging  that  the  Fe^i^iid  Farm  Mortgage  Act  he  amended  to  pro¬ 
tect  rights  of  returning  servicemejy  and^^  make  available  to  them  first— mortgai 
farm  loans  throu^  the  Federal  ^aiid  Bank  system  (p.  3T^S). 


EESEAHCH.  Hep,  McDonough,  Calpf . ,  inserted  M:^j^  Hoosevelt’ s  article,  "We  Stan^ 
to  Lose  VJhole  Generation  of  ^^cientists"(pp.  A3^9-*50) . 


RECLAMATION;  VETERANS,  E^^ension  of  remarks  of  Hepv  Murdock,  Ariz.,  explaining^ 
his  reasons  for  asking  pass  over  without  prejudi^  H.H,  520,  to  extend  a  , 
9O— day  preference  to  yisterans  on  newly  irrigated  lana\  and  future  reclamation 
projects  (pp.  A3i44-5^ .  N.  -  'I 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  ExJ'^nsion  of,re.merks  of  Hep.  Hare,  S.C.,  faring  H.H,  *3240, the 
trade— agreement ^'1)111,  and  s'feting./  "high  tariff  rate  has  p^^ented  farm  crops  ^ 
or  farm  product's  from  getting  into  the  channels  of^^trude,  le^^ing  an  increased 
percentage  of/ s'urplus  products  on  domestic?. markets  (pp*  A3131-^^.  I 

Extens>-6n  of  remarks  of  Hep.  Murray,  Wis.,  discussing  the  pV^to  program  ^ 
in  its  relation  to  foreign  trade  and  opposing  H.R.  3^40 ,  the  tradc^^greements 

hill  (pp/' A3134-5)  •  -v  • 

Hep.  Heed,  N.Y.,  inserted  Hep.  Bennet’s  (N.Y.)  address  opposing  deductions, 
in  tat^ff  (pp.  A3155“9)» 


MILITARY  TRAINING.  Reps.  Ludlow  (Ind.),  Bridges  (N.H.),  Sparkman  (Ala.), 
Horan  (v^ash.)  inserted  articles  and  statements  on  peacetime  military  trainir 

(pp.  A3133-4,  A3137,  A3143-4,  A3152). 
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Insofar  as  possible,  the  office  of  the 
esident  should  be  filled  by  an  elective 
cer.  There  is  no  officer  in  our  sys- 
of  government,  besides  the  Presi- 
t  and  Vice  President,  who  has  been 
elated  by  all  the  voters  of  the  country. 

e  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senlfetives,  who  is  elected  in  his  own  dis¬ 
trict  is  also  elected  to  be  the  presiding 
of  the  House  by  a  vote  of  all  the 
entatives  of  all  the  people  of  the 


As  a  result,  I  believe  that  the 
;•  is  the  official  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
it,  whose  selection  next  to  that 
■esident  and  Vice  President,  can 
accurately  said  to  stem  from 


oflfic 
Repr 
count 
Speak 
ernme 
of  the 
be  mos 

the  peofle  themselves. 

Under  tthe  lav;  of  1792,  the  President 
pro  tempVe  of  the  Senate  followed  the 
Vice  Presilent  in  the  order  of  sucession. 

The  Pi’Mident  pro  tempore  is  elected 
as  a  Sena^r  by  his  State^and  then  as 
presiding  ofccer  by  the  Senate.  But  the' 
Members  ofVhe  Senate  are  not  as  closely 
tied  in  by  thl  elective  process  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  are  th\  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representati-^s.  A  com.pletely  new 
House  is  elect®  every  2  years,  and  always 
at  the  same  tVne  as  the  President  and 
Vice  President.^  Usually  it  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  politically 
Only  one-third 
elected  with  t 
President.  The 
have  a  majority 
the  President,  an 
the  Presidential 


ith  the  Chief  Executive, 
the  Senate,  however,  is 
President  and  Vice 
nate  might,  therefore, 
stile  to  the  policies  of 
ight  conceivably  fill 
:e  with  one  not  in 
I  will  of  the  majority 


.  the  impeachment 
lent  Johnson  sug- 
lOf  a  hostile  Con, 
ing  to  oust  a  Vi^ 
jme  President,  in 
lent  pro  tempore 
the  President 
consider^ions, 
rich  led  ,10  the 


sympathy  with  th 
of  the  people. 

Some  of  the  event 
proceedings  of  Pres 
gested  the  possibilit: 
gress  in  the  future  se 
President  who  had  be 
order  to  have  the  Pres 
of  the  senate  becoml 
This  was  one  of  thi 
among  several  others, 
change  in  1886.  _ 

No  matter  who  succee®  to  tjae  Presi¬ 
dency  after  the  death  If  tl>e  elected 
President  and  Vice  Presilenfc,  it  is  my 
opinion  he  should  not  ser«.'any  longer 
than  until  the  next  congrKsional  elec¬ 
tion  or  until  a  special  elecAn  called  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a/n®’  President 
and  Vice  President.  ^lisU^eriod  the 
Congress  should  fix.  ^he 
elected  at  such  genei’iu  or  s 
tion  should  then  serv^only  to 
expired  term  of  thgi deceased 
and  Vice  President  In  this 
would  be  no  inter/erence  with 
mal  4-year  inter;^al  of  general 


ndividuals 
cikl  elec- 
,11  the  un- 
resident 
y  there 
le  nor- 
ational 


elections. 


If  there  be  neither  Speaker  nor  Presi/ 
dent  pro  tempore  qualified  to  succeed 
the  creation  of  the  vacancy,  then  fne 
succession  might  pass  to  the  membeBs  of 
the  Cabinet  as  now  provided,  until  %<nuly 
qualified  Speaker  is  elected. 

If  the  Congress  decides  that  a^pecial 
election  should  be  held,  then  y  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  provide  for  such  ^ction  to 
be  held  as  soon  after  the  de^h  or  dis¬ 
qualification  of  the  Preside^  and  Vice 
President  as  practicable,  jrhe  method 
and  procedure  for  holdin^such  special 
election  should  be  provide®  now  by  law, 
so  that  the  election  cai^e  held  as  ex¬ 
peditiously  as  possible  ^ould  the  con¬ 
tingency  arise. 


In  the  interest  of 
government,  I  urge 
its  early  considerate 
portant  subject. 


i  Tub  Wiubb. 


Harry  S.  Truman. 

6Bi  JUiMa.ilfli) 


I  recommence,  therefore,  that  t! 
gress  enact  /legislation  plact 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen! 
first  in  orcier  of  succession  in  ci 
the  remov,al,  death,  resignation, 
ability  to/act  of  the  President  an 
President.  Of  course,  the  S_ 
should /esign  as  a  Representative  inVhe 
Congress  as  well  as  Speaker  of  the  Ho»se 
befor^  he  assumes  the  office  of  Presidel 
If  there  is  no  qualified  Speaker,  or  If 
the  'Speaker  fails  to  qualify,  then  I  rec 
oramend  that  the  succession  pass  to 
Pfesident  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate) 
who  should  hold  office  until  a  duly  quali-) 
/fied  Speaker  is  elected. 


derly,  democratic 
e  Congress  to  give 
in  to  this  most  im- 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT  —  STATEMENT  BY 

SENATOR  WAGNER  AND  LETTER  FROM 

RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

Mr.  WAGITFR.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
endorsing  the  full  employment  bill  (S. 
380)  from  one  of  America’s  leading  busi¬ 
nessmen,  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  head  of 
the  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Tool  Co., 
chairman  of  the  CED  Research  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Boston. 

In  view  of  the  thoughtful  and  pene- 
tating  character  of  Mr.  Flanders’  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  Congress,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks,  a  statement  that  I  have 
made  with  regard  to  Mr.  Flanders’  let¬ 
ter,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  letter 
itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Enciorsemerrt  of  the  full  employment  bill 
(S.  380)  by  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  businessmen,  was  announced  to¬ 
day  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Democrat, 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  In  a  letter  to  Sen¬ 
ator  Wagner,  Mr.  Flanders  has  stated  that 
“the  passage  of  the  bill  in  a  satisfactory  form 
is  highly  important’’  and  that  the  “right  to 
a  job  is  a  right  which  I  myself  have  come, 
after  much  thought,  to  accept  as  an  objective 
which  our  system  may  attain.” 

“Mr.  Flanders’  thoughtful  and  penetrating 
letter  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit¬ 
tee,”  stated  Senator  Wagner,  “merits  the 
most  serious  study  by  all  American  business¬ 
men,  both  large  and  small.”  Senator  Wagner 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Flanders’  endorsement 
of  the  full  employment  bill  is  particularly 
significant  in  view  of  his  position  as  head  of 
the  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Tool  Co.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  CED  Research  Committee,  and 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Boston. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Flanders  lists  the  follow¬ 
ing  basic  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  maintenance  of  full  employ¬ 
ment: 

“(a)  The  gathering,  organizing,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  full  information  regarding  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  affect  production  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

“(b)  The  recognition  by  Government  of 
the  employment-making  function  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  careful  consideration  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  any  particular  legislative  or  adminis¬ 


trative  policy  assists  or  deters  the  expansion 
jOf  highly  productive  and  well-paid  employ¬ 
ment. 

'  “(c)  The  assumption  of  the  residual  re- 

,7  sponsibility  for  providing  employment  when 
private  employment  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  has  been  unable  to  do  so.” 

Mr.  Flanders  also  discusses  in  some  detail 

■  the  duties  of  business,  organized  labor,  and 
local  and  State  governments  in  contributing 

j  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment.  “All 
:  of  these  duties,  which  implement  the  right 
'  to  a  job,”  he  declares,  “and  all  of  tjje  ac- 
f  tivities  which  are  required  by  these  duties 
have  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously.  With 
'■  this  done,  at  any  given  moment,  the  number 
of  unemployed  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
provisions  of  the  full  employment  bill,  may 
•  be  brought  small  enough  so  that  the  avail- 

■  able  useful  work  will  actually  meet  the  need.” 
>  Mr.  Flanders  also  suggests  that  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  improve  the 
full  employment  bill  by  “the  elimination  of 
the  provision  for  long-range  forecasting.” 

“We  cannot  prophecy  clearly  enough  to 
make  these  advance  determinations,”  he 
states.  “What  we  can  do  is  to  keep  cur¬ 
rently  Informed  of  a  situation  to  which  we 
can  adjust  current  policies.  The  bill  should 
be  amended  to  this  effect.” 


Boston,  Mass.,  Jiuie  14,  1945. 
Tlie  Honorable  Robert  P.  Wagner, 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency 

Committee,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Wagner:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  May  22,  I  am  glad  to  answer  the 
questions  you  have  raised  with  regard  to 
the  full  employment  bill  of  1945. 

1.  Among  the  basic  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  maintenance  of 
full  employment  are  the  following: 

(a)  The  gathering,  organizing,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  full  information  regarding  the 
conditions  that  affect  production  and  em¬ 
ployment.  This  should  cover  the  condition 
of  business  and  credit  in  general,  specific 
industries  of  major  importance,  specific  con¬ 
ditions  and  prospects  in  agriculture,  and  the 
situation  as  regards  fiscal  and  financial  back¬ 
ground.  This  information  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  on  a  regional  basis  as  well  as  on  a 
national  basis,  and  should  take  account, 
though  in  le^  detail,  of  foreign  conditions 
and  the  prospects  of  inj;ernatlonal  trade. 

(b)  The  recognition  by  Government  of  the 
employment-making  function  of  business 
and  a  careful  consideration  as  to  whether  any 
particular  legislative  or  administrative  pol¬ 
icy  assists  or  deters  the  expansion  of  highly 
productive  and  well-paid  employment. 

(c)  The  assumption  of  the  residual  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  providing  employment  when 
private  employment  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  has  been  unable  to  do  so. 

2.  The  specific  improvement  in  the  bill 
which  should  be  considered  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  is  the  elimination 
of  the  provision  for  long-range  forecasting 
called  for  in  section  3  and  the  procedure 
called  for  in  paragraph  (c)  of  that  section. 
The  most  valuable  feature  of  the  bill  in 
question  is  its  provision  for  the  current  re¬ 
porting  of  the  conditions  which  determine 
the  policies  which  the  bill  establishes.  A 
dangerous  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  proposal 
that  this  information  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
determining  what  shall  be  done  throughout 
the  following  fiscal  year.  It  involves  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  prophecy.  I  seriously  doubt  if  proph¬ 
ecy  is  possible.  As  an  example,  the  question 
may  well  be  asked  whether  any  adminis¬ 
trative  body  or  group  of  experts  in  January 
of  1937  could  have  predicted  the  conditions 
which  would  prevail  for  that  fiscal  year  as 
they  actually  began  to  show  in  the  period 
from  June  on.  We  cannot  prophesy  clearly 
enough  to  make  these  advance  determina¬ 
tions.  What  we  can  do  is  to  keep  currently 
informed  of  a  situation  to  which  we  can  ad- 
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just  current  policies.  The  bill  should  be 
amended  to  this  effect . 

3.  With  the  important  amendment  sug¬ 
gested  above  and  with  such  other  changes 
as  may  appear  wise  after  further  considera¬ 
tions  in  hearings  and  by  the  committee,  I 
would  urge  that  the  purposes  of  this  bill  be 
enacted  into  legislation.  It  will  still  be  in¬ 
effective  in  producing  the  results  desired, 
however,  unless  Government  fiscal  policy  is 
geared  to  the  program  and  unless  many  meas¬ 
ures  which  come  under  (1)  (b)  above  are  also 
taken-.care  of.  Furthermore,  there  should 
be  a  concentrated  drive  for  getting  local. 
State,  and  Federal  projects  out  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  stage  into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  stage.  The  “shelf”  of  Government 
projects  is  more  of  a  dream  than  a  reality. 
There  is  necessity  for  both  loading  the  shelf 
and  restraining  the  temptation  to  unload  it 
and  place  contracts  for  anything  except  the 
most  necessary  projects  at  times  when  their 
initiation  would  not  have  the  most  favorable 
effect  on  the  maintenance  of  employment. 

4.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
necessary  cooperation  would  be  obtained.  It 
must  be  obtained.  In  other  words,  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  in  a  satisfactory  form  is 
highly  importairt,  but  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  process  of  assuring  employment. 

Besides  the  above  answers  to  your  spe¬ 
cific  questions,  I  would  like  (to  add  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  The  Right  to 
Useful  Remunerative  Regular  and  Full-Time 
Employment,  set  forth  in  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  of  page  2  of  the  bill. 

This  right  to  a  job  is  a  right  which  I  myself 
have  come,  after  much  thought,  to  accept  as 
an  objective  which  our  society  may  attain.  It 
is  a  right  which  has  to  be  organized  and  is 
not  quite  comparable  in  this  respect  to  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  freedom  of  as¬ 
sembly  established  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  is  that  the  privileges  it  confers  come 
automatically  to  the  citizen  unless  he  is  re¬ 
strained  from  exercising  them.  Preserving 
rights  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  overcoming 
resistance. 

With  these  rights  go  certain  duties.  In 
the  above  case,  there  is  the  duty  to  resist 
those  who  seek  to  restrain,  and  that  duty  to 
resist  extends  even  to  suffering  wounds  and 
death.  This  was  the  extent  to  which  our 
duties  were  carried  in  the  War  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  to  which,  in  the  American  view 
of  the  conflict,  they  are  being  carried  in  this 
Second  World  War. 

The  right  to  a  job  is  not  clearly  established 
on  the  same  basis.  As  stated  above,  it  has 
only  recently  become  clear  to  me  that  it  is  a 
right,  at  all.  If  it  is  a  right,  it  is  so  by  virtue 
of  the  complexity  of  our  modern  economy 
which  makes  it  less  and  less  easy  for  the 
individual  to  find  rewarding  work  than  was 
the  case  in  pioneer  days  and  in  the  genera¬ 
tions  immediately  following  in  this  country. 

If  we  admit  the  right  to  a  rewarding  job 
as  one  of  the  human  rights,  we  must  still 
note  certain  differences  between  it  and  those 
set  forth  in  the  Bill  of  RigBts.  We  do  not 
assure  ourselves  of  a  job  by  a  simple  resist¬ 
ance  to  some  person  or  some  group  who  is 
keeping  jobs  from  us,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
who  seek  to  impede  free  speech  and  free  as¬ 
sembly.  The  duties  involved  in  supporting 
that  right  are  of  a  completely  different  sort. 
They  involve  constructive  action,  coopera¬ 
tively  undertaken  by  many  different  elements 
of  society  in  a  rather  difficult  field  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

Some  of  these  duties,  without  which  the 
right  cannot  be  implemented,  devolve  on  the 
individual.  Some  devolve  on  business  enter¬ 
prises,  some  on  organized  labor,  others  on 
local  and  State  governments,  and  still  others 
on  the  Federal  Government. 

The  individual  has  no  right  to  a  job  unless 
he  is  productive  and  self-reliant,  and  ener¬ 
getically  seeks  employment.  To  assign  the 
right  to  individuals  who  do  not  possess  these 


qualities  is  to  subsidize  idleness  and  social 
parasitism. 

On  business.devolves  the  duty  of  operat¬ 
ing  at  its  b^  possible  efficiency  and  of 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  it  to  expand 
production  and  employment,  which  it  should 
do  to  the  limit  of  its  capacities  for  solid, 
sustained  growth.  It  has  no  duty  to  furnish 
employment  at  a  continued  loss,  since  this 
would  reduce  the  volume  of  employment 
furnished,  rather  than  increase  it.  Business 
can  likewise  properly  be  curbed  in  activities 
which  seek  to  contract  employment  and  ex¬ 
pansion  by  eliminating  competition. 

Organized  labor  has  serious  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  implementing  the  right  to  a  job. 
That  right  cannot  be  established  without 
the  cooperation  of  labor  unions  and  the 
abandonment  of  practices  which  in  some  in¬ 
stances  defeat  the  objective  of  this  bill. 
Besides  specific  practices  of  this  sort,  there 
is  a  general  responsibility  resting  on  union 
negotiators  to  see  to  it  that  wage,  hour,  and 
production  standards  sought  by  the  union 
do  not  form  parts  of  a  total  aggregate  which 
so  upsets  the  wage-cost-price  relationship 
as  to  decrease  the  total  volunie  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Local  and  State  Governments  have  duties 
in  connection  with  the  wisdom  of  their  tax 
policies,  the  effectiveness  oniieir  preserva¬ 
tion  of  human  and  property  rights  and,  in 
particular,  the  timing  of  construction  work 
and  any  other  expenditures  which  are  not 
on  a  current  basis. 

The  Federal  Government  has  very  large 
and  serious  duties  to  perform  if  the  right  to 
a  job  is  to  be  made  effective.  It  must  do 
much  more  than  store  up  work  for  release 
when  unemployment  is  large.  It  must  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  that  unemployment  by 
policies  which  encourage  business  to  expand 
and  investors  to  undertake  new  ventures. 

All  of  the  above  are  prerequisites  to  the 
Government's  assumption  of  its  final  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  furnishing  work  itself  when 
employment  lags. 

This  list  of  prerequisites  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  being  a  series  of  hurdles  over  which 
the  unemployed  worker  must  leap  one  after 
another  before  he  becomes  eRgible  to  fed¬ 
erally  provided  work.  All  of  these  duties 
which  implement  the  right  and  all  of  the 
activities  which  are  required  by  these  duties 
have  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously.  With 
this  done,  at  any  given  moment  the  number 
of  unemployed  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
provisions  of  the  full-employment  bill  may 
be  brought  small  enough  so  that  the  avail¬ 
able  useful  work  will  actually  meet  the  need. 

There  still  remain  certain  difficulties,  both 
in  the  amount  of  Government  work  which 
can  be  provided  and  in  having  the  required 
amount  of  work  ready  at  the  time  and  place 
at  which  it  is  needed. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
a  book  entitled  "Toward  Full  Employment.” 
The  position  taken  in  that  book  was  in  favor 
of  the  provision  of  Government  employment 
on  productive  work  when  private  employment 
failed.  I  have  since,  however,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
provide  Government  work  on  a  large  scale. 
I  would,  therefore,  now  emphasize  the'  need 
for  employing  every  means  to  reduce  the 
number  who  must  be  supported  by  Govern¬ 
ment  employment.  Furthermore,  the  last 
few  remaining  millions  of  unemployed  will 
be  of  the  problem  type  and  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  by  Government  employment. 
There  will  be  concentrated  in  those  last  few 
millions  Individuals  who  are  problems  in 
themselves:  also  there  will  be  various  locali¬ 
ties  and  industries  which  present  special 
situations  whcih  it  will  be  difficult  to  meet 
by  any  general  provision  of  employment. 
For  Instance,  the  Mlssquri  'Valley  Authority 
development  could  not  easily  take  care- of 
unemployment-Jn  southern  textile  mills. 
Nevertheless.  governmental  expenditure. 


properly  proportioned  and  properly  timed,  is 
one  of  the  important  weapons  in  the  arsenal 
for  lighting  unemployment. 

Referring  again  to  the  scale  on  which  the 
Government  provides  jobs,  it  is  impossible 
to  have  this  on  the  enormous  scale  whcih 
would  have  been  required  by  the  great  de¬ 
pression,  except  by  controls  which  approach 
the  organization  of  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  had  such  enormous  Govern-* 
ment  employment  during  the  war,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  volume  in  peacetime  it  would 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  totalitarian 
features  of  wartime  control. 

The  scale  on  which  Government  work  is'  to 
be  provided  must  be  kept  to  a  minimum  if 
we  are  to  implement  the  right  to  a  job. 
The  right  to  a  job  is  real,  but  it  can  never 
be  realized  without  the  careful  and  intel¬ 
ligent  performance  of  the  duties  whose  per¬ 
formance  will  alone  make  it  possible  to  im¬ 
plement  the  right. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  is  studying  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved*  in  the  purposes  of  this  bill. 
The  objective  of  the  CED  is  the  attainment 
and  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  produc¬ 
tive  and  profitable  employment.  Earlier  in 
this  letter,  I  spoke  of  the  responsibilities 
of  business.  The  field  work  of  CED  is  a 
definite  endeavor  on  the  part  of  business, 
regionally  and  locally,  to  perform  its  part 
in  expanding  and  maintaining  private  em¬ 
ployment. 


Furthermore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
to  examine  and  report  on  all  those  other 
factors  which  make  the  “climate”  in  which 
business  operates,  so  that  we  may  have  the 
best  possible  conditions  for  business  to  op¬ 
erate  under  in  performing  its  part  in  the 
increase  and  maintenance  of  employment. 

This  letter  is  a  personal  response  to  your 
inquiry  and  is  not  at  all  a  CED  document. 
It  has  been  my  past  experience  in  the  work 
of  the  Research  Committee  that  my  own 
opinions  have  become  modified  by  the  rigor¬ 
ous  discipline  to  which  we  subject  ourselves 
in  the  joint  examination  of  these  problems 
by  businessmen  and  social  scientists.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  probable  that,  at  a  later 
date.  I  may  see  reason  for  modifying  some 
of  the  opinions  herein  expressed. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Rat.pt^  E  Fr.Aivrnf^flfj 


EGED  wXsTE  and  CORRUPTION  IN 
ctoNECTION  WITH  CONSTRUCTION  O?* 
TH5  LATTN-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 


Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  President,  on  Thdrs- 
iay,  Jinae  14,  1945,  the  Senator  .  from 
/Vyomin^EMr.  Robertson]  callecVto  the 
ittention  df  the  Senate  charges  irreg- 
ilarities  inVhe  performance  of  certain 
lonstruction Contracts  let  ta^he  Corps 
if  Army  Engineers  in  conuifection  with 
he  constructi(\  of  the  L^n-American 
highway.  Thelfcnator  ifom  Michigan 
Mr.  Ferguson],  t^  Senator  from  Maine 
Mr.  Brewster],  tffle  Sanator  from  Min- 
lesota  [Mr.  ShipsteA/ the  Senator  from 
Dklahoma  [Mr.  M^ee],  the  Senator 
rom  Wisconsin  EI^.  Dft  Follette],  and 
he  Senator  from^erm^t  [Mr.  Aiken] 
jarticipated  in  ime  deb^e,  which  ap- 
Dears  on  pages^04  through  6212  of  the 
IJongressionai^ecord  of  Tl^sday,  June 
.4,  1945. 

On  Mon^y,  June  18, 1945,  tlfW  Senator 
Tom  Loi^ana  [Mr.  OvERTONiV'ose  to 
'equest  ^at  general  cpndemna^n  of 
,he  Co^  of  Engineers  be  withhelo^ntil 
i  com«ete  investigation  of  the  ex  parte 
ihaijps  could  be  made  by  a  congressi^al 
nvjlstigating  committee.'  The  Senart 
'rgfii  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  joined 
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HIGHLiGH.TSl’Housc*  committee  reported  corporation-control^ll. Rep. Bates  urged  Agri¬ 
culture  jurisdiction' ovl^  fisheries.  Reps.LaFollette  anpryoorhis  introduced  food- 
allotment  bills.  House  passed  new  war  agencies  appro  p^ati  on  bill.  Rep.  Mur  ray  criti¬ 
cized  grain  and  feed  imporoe.  Rep.  Hill-  commended  Sepretary  Anderson- s  appointment, 

X  .  HOUSE  . 

WiiR  agencies  Ai-pROrRlATIONvBIFL,  1946.  Pas^vith  amendments  this^bill, -H.R. 
3649,  after  rejecting  Rep.NjJaber' s  motioiy45o  recommit  (pp.  7330“46) 

The  following  items  werXiti'icken  or/points  of  order  by: 

»  Rep.  Marcantonio,  War  Labor  Board,  Office  of  Defense 

Transportation,  Off^e^  Inter-American  Affairs,  0ffj.ee  of  Jar 
Information,  and  War^i^ipping  Administration;  •  ^  ^ 

Rep.  Celler,  N.Y.,  Offi^  Stabilization,  Office  of  Sci- 

*entific’ Researched  ^^evXgpment,  and  Petroleum  Administrator  for 

V/  * 

Rep.  Norton,  N.-T/'v/ar  Pro  duct  i  0X^0  ard,  and  Office  of  Strategic  Ser¬ 
vices  (pp.,^3^“2)»  X 

Reps.  Rankin,  Mise  and  may.  Ky. ,  discus^  the  authority  for  appropria^^ 
tions  for  agencies  eAaLli?hed  by  presidentialX 
Powers  Act  (pp.  73^7).  H6p.  Rich,  Pa.,  urged  ^omy  in 

(p,  7344).-  Reps/Hendricks,  Fla.,  Whittington,  Mi^,  and  Marcantonio ,  x.  ., 
discussed  FEPQ/(pp.  73^0"5)»  \ 


1. 


2.  ■  FOOD  suppl: 
ies  to 


of  fisher- 


FISHBRIES.  Rep’.  Bates,  Mass.,  discussed  the.  Vnpprtaiip^e 
.eB  .u  food  su*-ply  add  stated  that  "fisheries  should  oW  under  *^0  j^rs- 

di-otlo/^f.  the  Departoent  of  agriculture  and. ..  should 

and  Mention  as  the  Department. . .  gives  to'  every  other  part  of  ^he,  food  supp  y 
syN^m"  (pp.  7359-60).  . 

*  ♦  I 

,TI0N.  Rep.  Patman,  Tex.  ,  commended  Alabama*  s  action  rescinding  for^r  en¬ 
dorsement  of  proposed  limitation  of  25fo  of  income  f  ^ 

Agreed,  211-131,  to  resolution  providing  for  consideration  of  H.  .  3\3. 

+  1,^  -a —  -t-ovr  -hnn  «tn  -Pnnilitate  "reconversion"  (pp.  7349-5°  % 


the  new  tax  bill 


FULL-EfiS^iANT  BUDGi^T.  Rep. '  Outland’.;  Chlif  ,  urged  early-consideration  of 
legislation  providing  for  a  full- employment  budget  (pp.  73  • 


BSETTON  WOODS  aGEEDmDDTS.  Rep.  Kunkel,  Pa,,  urged  prompt  acceptance  df  these  / 
\  agreements  (p.  J}2S)i 


6, 


\ 


rural  .DDDCTRIPICaTIOW.  Reps.  Tarver,  Ga.  ,  Rankin,  Miss.,  and  others  diseased 
t\e  editorial  changes  made  in  the  transcript  Tor  the  Congressional  Rec^^d  in 
cohnection  with  a  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  RDA  itemi/i.n  the 
secotld  deficiency  appropriation  hill  (pp,  7330“5»  7339“^0)* 


7.  GOVdRHMRUT  corporations.  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departmen^'^Committee 

reported  without  amendment  H.R.366O,  to  provide  for  financial  c^rol  of  Govern¬ 
mental  corporations  (H.Rept.  856) (p,  7376).  ' 


8.  PERSONNEL  CEIL'iNGS,  Received  Budget  Bureau's  final  report  o^personnelr-ceiling 
activities  for  the  fiscal  year  19^5»  Civil  Service  Coinmi^tee.  (p,  7376.) 


9.  HOUSING.  Received'the  third  annual  report  of  the  Natio^l  Housing  Agency,  ^o 
Public  Buildings  ahd  Grounds  Committee.  (p.  7376.)  ^ 


SENATE 


NOT  IN  SESSION,  Next  meeting  5’xi. ,  July  6. 


10.  CJjAIMS.  Received  (June  30i  1^H5)  from  the  President  supplemental  appropriation  | 
estimates  for  payment  of  judgnitjnts  render ejjT  hy  the  Court  of  Claims  (S.  Doc.64) 
and  for  payment  of  claims  allowed  hy  GAD^S.  Doc.  66). 


11.' ROADS,  Received  (July  3»  19^5)  fro^,,,thfe  President  supplemental  appropriation 
estimate  of  $25f000,000  and  propose4)(contract  authority  of  $75»OC)0,000  for 
carrying  out  the  Federal  Highway  Ap€  Doc.  7^)  • 

BILL*S  INTRODUCED 


12.  DAYLIGHT-SAVING  TIME.  H.R,  3^9 »  Ly  Rep.  Ca^on,  Mo.,  to  restore  standard  time. 
To  Interstate  and  Foreign  G^merce  Commit  tee. \ (p.  7376*) 


13.  POSTAGE  RATES.  H,  R.  369o,  hy  Rep.  Hartley,  N,  jV  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  hooks  fromi  fourth-c^ss  mail  matter  (parcel  posHO  to  second-class  mail 
matter.  To  Post  Office  and  Post-  Roads  Committee,  7377*) 


l4.  INVENTIONS.  H.  R,y^9^»  Ly  Rep.  Hartley,  N.J, ,  to  decide  the  national  policy  .  ^ 
regarding  the  for  determining  invention.  To  Paten-^  Committee.  (p*7377») 


15.  FOOD- AILOTMENT^RO GRAM ,  H.  R,  3695»  hy  Rep.  LaFollette,  Ind\^  and  H.  R.  3696, 

hy  Rep.  Voomis,  Calif,,  to  provide  for  a  food- allotment  pro^am.  To  Agricul¬ 
ture  Comn^itee.  (p,  7377*) 

16.  VETERANas'^  H.  R.  3682,  H.  R.  3684,  and  H.  R.  3685.' 

'  ■  \ 

■  '  -  -  /  ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX  '  '  \ 


17 -SUS^  SHORTAGE,  Rep.  Hill,  Colo*,  commended  the  appointment  of  Secreta:^^Ander- 


yson 


on  and  discussed  the  sugar  "shortage"  and  prices-  (pp.  A3548-9)* 


3^,  PRICE  CONTROL;  RATIONING,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Mason,  Ill,,  criticiz^g 
'  the  OPA  hill  and  inserting  a  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  on  the  suh ject(p.A35^^ 
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tuitions  he  was  brought  up  in,  the  inher¬ 
ent  knowledge  and  opportunity  which  he 
haS- enjoyed  as  a  freedom  loving  Amer¬ 
ican, -.has  given  ]^im  greater  loyalty  to 
principles,  greater  resourcefulness  in  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  and  the  stout  heart 
and  courageous  mind  stimulated  by  in¬ 
telligent  independent  thinking.  When 
America  speaks,  it  is  not  merely  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  the  military  leaders,  or  any  par¬ 
ticular  military' vclique,  it  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  tlie  unanimous  voice  of 
the  people  which  is^dreard. 

I  believe  that  we  fe^n  assure  our  de¬ 
fense  strength  and  development  to  keep 
in  stride  with  the  rest  of,  the  world  in  a 
democratic  and  voluntary^ way.  With¬ 
out  question  the  full  utiliza,tion  of  our 
service  schools — the  naval  ah^  military 
academies — the  ROTC  in  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  and  the'contin- 
uation  and  possible  expansion  of  tTte  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  will  provide  for  sufif&j.ent 
officer  candidate  material  for  whatever 
military  power  we  may  need. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  reverence  and'  , 
the  highest  respect  that  we  speak  of 
Marshall,  Eisenhower,  Nimitz,  Clark, 
Bradley,  and  Patton.  There  are  no 
greater  military  leaders  in  history. 
Their  leaderslhp,  their  abilities,  and 
their  authority  in  military  science  will  go 
down  in  American  history  as  an  unfor¬ 
gettable  record  for  the  world  to  see. 
Their  military  qualifications  are  unchal¬ 
lenged,  and  no  one  is  better  qualified  to 
speak  on  military  problems.  But  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  military  science.  It  is  a  problem 
of  the  greatest  concern  to  our  citizen¬ 
ship  and  our  Government.  And  to  il¬ 
lustrate  this  fact,  may  I  present  the 
viewpoint  of  the  editor  of  This  Week 
magazine,  which  is  distributed  widely 
throughout  the  United  States,  who  was 
one  of  the  15  newspapers  sending  editors 
to  Europe  at  the  invitation  of  General 
Eisenhower  to  witness  at  first-hand  the 
Axis  defeat  and  the  Nazi  war  machine,  a 
product  of  compulsory  military  training. 
The  editor  stated: 

I  brought  back  with  me  an  unbounded 
confidence  In  the  American  GI’s.  They’re  a  / 
rangy,  resourceful,  competent  lot.  •  •  • 

These  men  were  American  soldiers  with  ovep- 
fiowing  energy,  ingenuity,  and  downright  jfi- 
telligence  in  every  Job  they  tackle.  Tqifthe 
Nazi  officers  with  their  heel -clicking,' spit- 
and-polish  ways,  it  must  have  beeii  a  baf¬ 
fling  thing  to  watch  this  oddly  ..Informal 
American  Army  beat  the  living  daylights  out 
of  them.  But  that  has  to  happen  when  hu¬ 
man  robots  meet  men  who  have  been  trained 
In  their  homes  and  schools  and  jobs  to  think 
and  feel  themselves. 

I  also  wish  to  cite  these  two  brilliant 
excerpts  from  a  recent  article  by  Lt.  Col. 
Roscoe  S.  Conkling  which  clarify  the 
viewpoint  of  the  soldier  on  the  question 
of  peacetime  military  training.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Conkling  said: 

They  know  that  at  the  conclusion  of  hos¬ 
tilities  the  millions  of  actual  fighting  men 
won’t  want  to  listen  to  agitation  for  more 
soldiering.  Their  first  thought  will  be  to 
forge^-'their  harrowing  experiences  and  be 
freemen  again,  not  uniformed  robots  to  be 
to>d  where  and  when  and  what,  2^  hours  a 
day.  That  unquestionably  will  be  the  atti¬ 


tude  of  those  who  come  back  to  us  whole  in 
body  and  sound  in  mind. 

Tire  colonel  added: 

American  fights,  how  well  our  enemies 
twice  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  to 
their  sorrow  have  learned,  when  it  has  to, 
or  is  dragged  into  war.  But  it  is  not  a  war¬ 
rior  nation  and  certainly,  in  its  normal  life, 
frowns  dourly  upon  grandiose  militaristic 
activity.  Yet  its  doctrines  and  traditions 
have  proved  the  most  successful  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  history. 

In  looking  back  over  our  shoulder  at 
the  historical  advancements  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  Nation,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
old  familiar  quotation,  “No  one  can  teth¬ 
er  time  nor  tide,”  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation  stands  sharply 
before  us  as  we  compare  its  richness  and 
tolerance  for  civil  liberties,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  our  people  to  leaiTi  and  recognize 
progressive  government  in  the  light  of 
significant  experiences. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  remember  how 
aggrieved  returning  soldiers  from  'World 
War  I  felt  when  they  came  home  to  find 
that  so  important  a  piece  of  legislation  as 
tire'  prohibition  amendment  had  beea"^ 
passed  in  their  absence.  They  felt  tM't 
theV.  who  were  away  fighting  for  tjffeir 
count^-y  should  have  been  grantea  the 
right  fo  express  opinion  on  that ^gisla- 
tion.  In\this  matter,  today,  we  ^e  again 
attempting  to  pass  a  similarly  ^important 
piece  cf  legislation  withou^’waiting  for 
those  who  ai*e,  fighting  abr^d  to  return 
and  tell  us  wh’at  they  th^  of  it.  They 
also  are  citizen^^not  mjCrely  soldiers. 

I  also  wish  to  stress,  f hat  in  peacetime, 
a  State  must  not  ufiijuly  interfere  in  the 
ways  of  life  of  its'''cii^izens.  A  year  of 
time  is  a  priceles^f' thing  to  youth  or  any 
age.  The  boy  of  18,  corftjng  out  of  high 
school,  has  a,^ight  to  get''*tarted  in  his 
training  as  it  plumber,  a  M^ckmason,  a 
carpenter,^, '■U  toolmaker,  a  hjinister,  a 
lawyer,  a’  doctor,  or  whatevei’\trade  or 
profession  he  wishes  to  follow.  Tor  less 
than  jreal  danger  to  the  state,  wo^  have 
no  right  to  take  a  year  out  of  youth’sdife 
and  substitute  nothing  except  trainingi^s 
a'soldier.  \ 

■'  Let  us  have  the  best  physical-fitnes^ 
training  program  any  nation  every  had. 
Let  it  begin  in  the  prenursery  schools  if 
feasible.  Let  it  be  carried  out  in  all 
schools  and  colleges  directly  under  the  ■ 
influence  of  church,  school,  and  family. 
Let  us  have  the  largest  armed  forces 
possible,  but  let  us  have  them  under  an 
American,  not  a  European  banner.  Let 
us  continue  not  to  interfere  needlessly 
and  for  trivial  reasons  in  the  lives  of  our 
citizens.  Let  us  have  military  prepared¬ 
ness,  but  do  not  let  us  have  compulsory 
military  training  in  peacetime.  It  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  of  our  best  political  and 
moral  traditions.  It  is  dictinctly  not  a' 
part  of  our  American  way  of  doing 
things. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  this 
thought  from  a  prayer  recently  present¬ 
ed  by  a  Navy  chaplain  before  the  House : 
“In  tune  with  the  will  of  a  great  people 
and  with  hearts  on  fire  with  a  love  for 
freedom,  justice,  and  truth,  let  us  with 
courage,  patience,  and  hope  labor  tire¬ 
lessly  for  the  better  world  our  hands  can 
build.” 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FISHERIES  TO  THE 
FOOD  SUPPLY  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BATES  Of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  this  most  .critical  war 
period,  much  is  being  said  and  written 
in  respect  to  the  shortagQ'’Df  food  facing 
the  people  of  this  countjry  and  the  entire 
v/orld.  To  that  end.  Congress  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  our  meat  supply  and  agricultural 
products.  Relat^ely  little  is  being  said, 
or  done,  in  Government  circles,  in  respect 
to  one  of  the.  most  important  branches 
of  our  food-supply  system — namely, 
those  sources  from  which  our  food  in  the 
form  of  fl'shery  products  comes  in  such 
abundajrfce. 

Thd'contribution  that  the  fisheries  of 
this,,dounti’y  are  making  to  our  food-sup- 
ply'needs  is  but  little  understood  by  the 
ptiblic  at  large,  and  if  we  take  into  con- 
/sideration  how  little  recognition  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  gives  to  the  importance  of  this 
industry,  we  sometimes  wonder  how  it 
has  grown  to  its  present  stature  in  pro¬ 
viding  food  in — I  again  repeat — such 
great  abundance  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

From  the  very  days  that  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  landed  on  the  shores  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  fishery  industry  has  played  an 
important  part  in  our  economic  well¬ 
being.  In  other  countries,  the  fishery 
industry  is  recognized  for  its  preemi¬ 
nence  in  the  field  of  food  supply  by  the 
establishment  of  responsible  agencies  of 
the  government  with  appropriations  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  enough  to  carry  out  what 
they  consider  to  be  one  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  and  most  important  governmental 
activities.  However,  in  this  country,  the 
fisheries  have  received  no  such  impor¬ 
tant  recognition.  It  is  considered  to  be 
but  a  small  division  within  a  number  of 
other  activities  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  production  of  fish  in  this 
country,  in  recent  years,  has  reached 
such  stupendous  proportions  in  the  value 
of  fish  landings  that  it  should  no  longer 
•<,.  be  considered  as  an  industry  of  but  small 
Importance  to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation, 
^^ish  is  a  food  of  the  highest  nutri- 
tioh^l  value.  According  to  Government 
reports,  a  pound  of  fish  protein  has  more 
growth,  value  than  has  a  pound  of  beef 
protein.^,. 

In  the  ’determination  of  the  problems 
confronting,  the  food  requirements  of 
this  Nation,  fish  should  be  considered  in 
the  same  category  as  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that 
the  fisheries  should  come  under  the  jur¬ 
isdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  it  should  redfeive  from  the  hands 
of  our  Government  officials  the  same 
care  and  attention  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  gives  to  every  other  part  of 
the  food  supply  system  of  the  country. 
The  production  of  fish  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  part  it  is  playing  in  our  food  supply 
can  be  better  understood  when  I  state 
that  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  5,000,- 
000,000  pounds  of  fish  will  be  produced 
in  this  country  during  the  current  year. 
The  estimated  production  of  meats,  in- 
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eluding  beef,  veal,  lamb  and  pork,  will  be 
about  22,000,000,000  pounds  this  year. 

In  the  5  years  prior  to  the  war  the 
catch  of  fishery  products  in  the  United 
States  and  Alaska  averaged  4,400,000,000 
pounds  annually.  In  1941  in  response  to 
the  needs  tor  increased  supplies  of  fish 
the  catch  was  increased  to  5,100,000,000 
pounds.  Upon  our  entry  into  the  war 
about  700  of  the  larger  modern  vessels 
were  requisitioned  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  military  service.  These  included 
many  of  the  industi^’s  fastest,  most  pro¬ 
ductive  boats.  The''  loss  temporarily 
placed  severe  handica]^  on  the  salmon, 
tuna,  pilchard,  menhaden,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  vessel  fisheries,  which  yield  the  bulk 
of  the  industry’s  production.  Only 
within  the  past  year  have  enough  boats 
been  returned,  or  been  replaced  by  new 
construction,  to  restore  the  fleet  to  ap¬ 
proximately  its  prewar  catching  ca¬ 
pacity. 

In  1942,  because  of  the  difficult  coi^i- 
tions  of  wartime  operation,  the  catch 
declined  to  3,900,000,000  pounds.  In' 
1943  the  industry  was  able  to  increase 


made  only  a  dent  in  the  potential  Ameri¬ 
can  market.  These  markets  will  open 
wide  to  the  products  of  the  fisheries,  if 
more  encouragement  and  attention  is 
given  to  these  industries  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  our  Government. 


GLOUCESTER  PRINCIPAL  PRESH-FISH  PORT  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA 


its  production  to  4,200,000,000,  and  last 
year  it  did  still  better  with  4,500,000,000 
pounds.  Total  production  in  1945  should 
be  about  normal,  although  this  does  not 
mean  “normal”  production  of  all  classes 
of  fishery  products. 

Available  data  indicate  that  in  1944 
the  following  disposition  was  made  of 
the  domestic  catch  of  fishery  products : 

Pounds 

Used  fresh  and  frozen _  1,  589,  000,  000 

Used  for  canning _  1, 225, 000,  000 

Used  for  curing _  110,  000,  000 

Used  in  the  production  of 

fishery  byproducts _  1,580,000,000 


tha 


Total _ _ _  4,  504,  000,  000 

Over  a  third  of  the  industry’s  catch 
was  marketed  fresh  and  frozen,  a  fourth 
was  canned,  2  percent  was  used  for 
curing  and  slightly  over  a  third  was  used 
in  the  production  of  fishery  byproducts, 
principally  oil  and  meal. 

Fish  meal  is  one  of  the  principal  pro¬ 
tein  feeds  for  hogs  and  poultry;  liver  oils, 
as  is  well  known,  play  an  important  role 
in  the  nutrition  of  human  beings  and 
livestock:  other  fish  oils  are  also  used  in 
animal  feeding  and  serve  a  long  list  of 
useful  purposes  in  industry  and  art 
where  they  are  used  in  paint,  soap,  and 
oilcloth  manufacture,  as  core  oil  in  mak¬ 
ing  castings,  in  the  production  of  oleo¬ 
margarine,  and  so  forth.  Miscellaneous 
byproducts  include  crushed  Shells  for 
poultry  feeding  and  road  construction, 
pearl  essence,  buttons,  and  various  orna¬ 
mental  objects. 

Looking  beyond  1945,  and  even  further 
to  the  postwar  period,  important  and 
significant  developments  are  expected  in 
the  fisheries.  American  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  fish  in  prewar  days  aver¬ 
aged  only  about  13.3  pounds,  but  varied 
widely  from  about  30  pounds  in  coastal 
cities  to  negligible  quantities  in  many 
sections  of  the  interior.  Technical  prog¬ 
ress  will  change  this.  Quick  freezing  will 
revolutionize  the  marketing  of  fish  as 
it  has.  already  done  for  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Air  transportation  will  carry 
ocean  fish  and  shellfish  to  interior  com¬ 
munities  within  a  few  hours’  time.  The 
fisheries  up  to  the  present  time  have 


port  in  the  New  England  Statej 
sed  on  volume  of  landings.  Durh 
past  2  years,  Gloucester  has  ta^^n 
and  its  apparent  that  th^945 
GloucS^er  landings  will  be  far  Jn  ex¬ 
cess  of^ose  delivered  to  Bosto^  Dur¬ 
ing  the  i|rst  6  months  of  tlje  current 
year  93,12itf00  pounds  of  finery  prod¬ 
ucts  were  landed  at  Bostoiyns  compared 
with  76,284,0()Npounds  dy/ing  the  same 
period  last 
From  the  date  V  its  fl’rst  settlement  in 
1623  Gloucester  h^been  a  Ashing  port. 
The  first  Ashing  pM}’  built  in  America 
was  built  in  Gloji?:es1iQr.  The  explorer 
Champlain  sailed'into  GHoucester  Harbor 
in  1606,  staye^here  sevferal  weeks,  and 
upon  his  retyra  to  Franc^eported  that 
the  seas  about  Gloucestervwere  filled 
plentifully  with  fish.  It  is  filing  that 
today  tW  “sacred  cod”  still  o^upies  a 
place  of  honor  in  the  State  legtlature, 
for  Massachusetts  still  claims  flslmg  as 
onq/-'6f  its  chief  industries,  and  Globes - 
t^,  for  several  centuries,  has  been  (^e 
of  the  chief  centers  of  that  industry.  \ 

*  Visitors  to  Gloucester  are  greatly  im-A 
pressed  as  they  enter  that  old  Ashing 
community  to  observe  the  splendid  flsh- 
erman’s  monument  immortalizing  the 
spirit  of  sacriflce,  “They  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships.”  Tl|fe  monument 
was  dedicated  in  honor  m  those  who 
have  lost  their  lives  at  sea.  Hundreds 
of  times  vessels  have  left  this  port  to  be 
lost  in  storm  and  shipwrecked  never  to 
return.  Each  year  services  are  held  at 
this  monument  and  flowers  are  strewn-^ 
upon  the  nearby  waters  of  the  north  J 


Atlantic  in  sacred  memory  of  those  whoi 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  preceding! 
months.  I 

Fishermen  follow  the  life  of  the  most; 
hazardous  occupation,  and  seldom  a  year! 
goes  by  that  some  of  the  men  in  this 
adventurious  work  do  not  give  their  lives 
in  quest  of  food  for  the  American  people. 
The  noteworthy  film,  “Captain  Coura-, 
geous,”  was  developed  around  the  themei 
of  the  Gloucester  fishermen  and  the! 
hazardous  employment  that  they  follow; 
throvgh  the  years.  It  was  a  splendid 
tribute  to  the  courage  and  adventure  of 
these  stalwart  men. 


At  this  point  I  wish  to  make  a  part  of 
the  Record  the  following  table  givina-'a 
summary  of  landings  by  Ashing  ve^ls 
at  Gloucester  from  1931  to  1944,  ufclu- 
sive: 


My  interest  in  the  fisheries,  aside  from 
my  general  interest  in  the  food  supply 
needs  of  the  country,  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  major  portion  of  our  supply  of 
fresh  fish  is  taken  off  the  New  England 
States.  The  city  of  Gloucester,  which 
lies  within  my  district,  is  the  principal 
fishing  port  at  which  fish  destined  to  be 
marketed  fresh  and  frozen  are  landed  in 
North  America.  In  1944  landings  at 
Gloucester  totaled  188,661,000  pounds; 
during  the  first  6  months  of  1945  land¬ 
ings  at  Gloucester  totaled  105,086,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  81,418,000 
pounds  during  the  first  6  months  of  1944. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  record  land¬ 
ings  of  last  year  will  be  exceeded  by  a 
s  wide  margin  during  the  current  year. 
\  Prior  to  1942  Boston  was  the  principal 


Fresh 

/  Salted 

1931. . 

Pounds  / 
21,  263,  OOq^OO 
23,  444,  (IQft  000 
18,  309,  J»0,  000 
37, 298imC0, 000 
46,  925,  000,  000 
57/63,  000,  000 
^700,000,000 
>10,  098,  000,  000 
/75,  661,  000,  000 
^  96,161,000,000 
148,  445,  000,  000 
157, 741, 000, 000 
170,  099,  000,  000 
188,  661, 000, 000 

Pounds 

3, 587, 000, 000 
1, 884, 000,  000 

3,  428,  000,  000 
2,  832,  000,  000 

4,  333,  000,  000 
2,  074,  000,  000 

1,  539,  000,  000 

2,  311,  000,  000 

3,  622,  000,  000 
3,  048,  000, 000 
2,  906,  000,  000 

1932 . 

1933.. . . . 

1934 . 

1935... . . 

1936 . . . 

1937 _ _ 

1938 _ 

1939. . 

1940  _ , 

1941  . / 

1942  . y. 

1943  _ _y... 

1944 . . .jf. _ 

I  subftiit  also  for  the  Record,  a  chart 
shov^g  the  quantity  and  value  of  catch 
of  t]fe  United  States  and  Alaskan  fisheries 
fc/  the  years  1940  through  1944. 


fisheries  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska, 
quantity  and  value  of  catch 


Year 

Pounds 

Value 

1940 . . 

4, 059,  524, 000 
5, 080,  340,  869 
3, 876,  523,  539 
4,  202,  281,  261 
4,  504,  521, 662 

$98, 957, 000 
134, 172, 054 
170, 338,  431 
204, 029,  461 
207,  291,  574 

1941 . 

1942 . . . 

1943 . 

1944 . 

The  remarkable  production  record  of 
fish  landings  in  Gloucester  and  the 
growth  of  that  industry  down  through 
the  preceding  years  reveal  the  splendid 
contribution  being  made  by  the  fisher¬ 
men  in  my  district  to  the  critical  food 
needs  of  the  country.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  Congress  will  recognize,  at  an 
early  date,  the  relation  of  the  fisheries 
to  our  food  supply  needs,  and  in  legisla¬ 
tion  to  be  considered  in  the  future  will 
place  them  in  the  same  category  and  to 
be  given  the  same  treatment  as  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  Fisheries  and  their  im¬ 
portance  to  this  country  have  been  long 
overlooked,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the 
Government  give  them  the  special  con¬ 
sideration  that  they  deserve. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
aft^  the  completion  of  the  legislative 
busim^s  and  any  other  special  orders,  I 
be  alld^ed  to  address  the  House  for  20 
minuteN 

The  SP^IAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque^  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  \  _> 

— Thgre  wag  no  objeetwmr- 


FREE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  OuTLAND]  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  this  afternoon  in  order 
that  I  might  make  a  statement  on  what 
is  undoubtedly  the  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  postwar  problem  on  the  Amgjrican 
home  front,  the  problem  of  full  employ¬ 
ment.  Already  we  are  beginning  to  see 
many  signs  that  the  spectre  of  unem¬ 
ployment  is  again  beginning  to  haunt  our 
people,  the  lines  outside  of  Government 
employment  offices  are  getting  longer  and 
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longer,  the  cut-backs  in  war  production 
are  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  industrial 
unrest  is  increasing  daily.  War  Man¬ 
power  Commissioner  McNutt  announced 
last  week  that  2,000,000  workers  will  be 
without  jobs  early  in  August.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  asking — and  rightly  so — 
what  we,  their  elected  Representatives, 
are  going  to  do  about  the  situation.  We 
in  this  Congress  do  have  a  solemn  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  in  the  days  ahead  there 
is  an  absolute  minimum  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States.  If  we  do  not 
take  all  possible  steps  toward  this  end, 
we  are  being  derelict  in  one  of  our  gravest 
responsibilities. 

By  full  employment  I  mean  a  state 
of  affairs  in  wliich  there  is  not  involun¬ 
tary  unemployment  except  for  a  normal 
amount  which  one  writer  has  termed 
“frictional  unemployment.”  I  mean  that 
condition  where  every  American  wishing 
to  work  and  capable  of  working  will  find 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Negatively 
speaking,  I  mean  a  condition  where 
bread-lines  and  flop  houses  will  not  be 
necessary  to  give  food  and  bed  to  those  of 
our  citizens  who  sincerely  and  honestly 
seek  to  earn  their  own  living  and  the 
living  of  their  families  through  their  own 
efforts. 

To  me,  employment  is  the  very  essence 
of  our  whole  democratic  system  of  life. 
Unemployment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
biggest  possible  step  toward  some  of  the 
many  isms  which  we  constantly  hear 
being  denounced  on  the  fioor  of  this 
House. 

Democracy  is  not  simply  a  political 
creed;  it  is  a  way  of  life,  a  way  of  life 
that  encompasses  all  that  we  do  and  are 
and  think.  It  is  social,  educational,  and 
economic  as  well  as  political.  Democ¬ 
racy  means  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 
individual;  it  says  that  each  person,  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  sex,  his  color,  his  religion, 
or  his  national  background  has  certain 
inalienable  rights  which  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  him  by  any  human  power. 
Moreover,  it  contemplates  that  there 
should  be  equality  of  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  those  abilities,  talents,  and  capaci¬ 
ties  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by 
an  Almighty  Creator.  This  does  not 
mean  any  gross  equality;  it  does  not 
mean  $70  every  Saturday  for  everybody; 
it  does  not  mean  a  tearing  down  of  our 
economic  structure,  and  an  arbitrary  di¬ 
vision  of  income  and  wealth;  it  does  not 
mean  a  college  education  for  all.  It 
means  exactly  what  I  said,  namely, 
equality  of  opportunity,  without  any 
barriers.  Such  barriers  may  be  racial; 
they  may  be  economic,  such  as  cartels 
or  monopolies;  or  they  may  take  other 
form.  All  such  barriers  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  individual  realizing  his 
abilities  are  undemocratic,  and  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  people’s  representa¬ 
tives  in  a  democratic  state  to  see  that 
these  barriers  are  minimized  or  elimi¬ 
nated  altogether. 

Democracy  has  one  further  implica¬ 
tion,  I  think,  that  of  peaceful,  orderly 
change.  In  our  system  of  life  we  do  not 
rely  upon  revolution  to  achieve  our  ob¬ 
jectives.  We  believe  they  can  be 
achieved  through  legal,  orderly  proc¬ 
esses,  through  political  action,  through 
collective  bargaining,  through  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment.  Ours  is  not  the  path 


of  violence;  ours  is  the  path  of  a  civi¬ 
lized  people,  who  contend  that  changes 
in  our  system  are  frequently  necessary, 
but  that  such  changes  need  not  entail 
the  sufferings  and  injustices  of  violence. 

American  history  has  been  filled  with 
the  struggles  of  our  people  to  attain  a 
more  decent  standard  of  living  for  all. 
Originally  we  were  an  agrarian  people — 
Jefferson  thought  we  would  probably 
continue  in  this  state  of  development  for 
several  hundred  years.  But  the  influx 
of  millions  upon  millions  of  immigrants 
from  all  over  the  world,  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  population  in  great  cities,  the 
conijuering  of  the  frontier,  and  especially 
the  tremendous  technological  advances 
that  came  with  mechanical  inventions 
have  made  us  now  primarily  an  indus¬ 
trial  nation.  As  we  went  through  this 
industrialization  process  we  found  more 
and  greater  economic  problems  on  our 
hands  than  Jefferson  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of.  Problems  of  concentration 
not  only  of  population  but  of  wealth; 
problems  of  rapid  depletion  of  our  seem¬ 
ingly  inexhaustible  resources,  and,  inev¬ 
itably,  problems  of  great  disparity  of 
income.  Worst  of  all,  as  we  continued 
to  go  through  the  various  phases  of  the 
economic  cycle,  we  found  recurring 
problems  of  unemployment,  each  time 
more  severe  than  the  last.  1873,  1893, 
1907,  and  1921  were  all  bad  enough,  but 
starting  with  the  bank  crash  in  1929  we 
had  mass  unemployment  such  as  this 
country  has  never  known.  I  recall  as 
one  of  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  a  few 
years  ago  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  boys  riding  the  freight 
trains  over  America — looking  for  work. 

I  know  it  was  said  then  and  it  will 
be  said  again:  “Some  folks  won’t  work.” 
There  is  always  in  any  society  a  minute 
segment  of  the  population  who,  because 
of  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  malad¬ 
justment,  will  be  unable  to  work  or  will 
refuse  to  look  for  work.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  assure  you  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience  this  number  is  so  exceedingly 
small  that  it  need  not  be  considered  in 
an  over-all  evaluation  of  the  problem. 
Most  Americans,  the  great  majority  of 
them,  ask  only  the  chance,  only  the  op¬ 
portunity,  to  stand  on  their  own  two 
feet  and  take  care  of  themselves  and 
their  families  In  the  traditional  Ameri¬ 
can  way.  But  they  do  ask  that  chance. 

I  said  a  minute  ago  that  the  history 
of  America  has  been  filled  with  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  our  people  toward  a  greater  degree 
of  economic  democracy.  Look  at  some 
of  the  .aspects  of  it.  Jackson’s  struggle 
against  the  Bank,  the  Homestead  Act, 
free  silver,  the  Sherman  antitrust  law, 
Woodrow  Wilson’s  many  reforms.  Then 
came  World  War  I,  and  the  demand  of 
a  war-weary  people  to  get  back  to  what 
a  Presidential  candidate  ungrammatical¬ 
ly  referred  to  as  “normalcy.”  During 
this  so-called  normalcy  of  the  1920’s  eco¬ 
nomic  democracy  in  this  country  suffered 
a  serious  setback  as  monopoly  ran  wild, 
speculation  gripped  our  people,  and  we 
went  blithely  through  what  was  falsely 
called  prosperity.  Then  came  our  big¬ 
gest  depression,  and  for  years  we  saw  as 
much  as  one -fifth  of  our  population 
walking  the  streets  looking  for  work. 
Yes,  looking  for  work  In  the  richest  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  This  is  the  spectacle 
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that  we  in  this  Congress  must  not  per¬ 
mit  to  happen  again. 

Unemployment  was  decreasing  during 
the  later  1930 ’s,  but  it  did  not  cease  to 
became  a  national  problem  until  the  war 
production  program  took  every  available 
American  and  put  him  into  a  job.  The 
reality  that  we  must  constantly  bear  in 
front  of  us  now  is.  What  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  when  we  no  longer  need  to  produce 
the  implements  of  war?  That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  an  academic  question  nor 
is  it  a  I’emote  one;  it  is  immediate  and 
real,  and  a  great  part  of  the  answer  to 
it  must  fall  directly  on  the  heads  of  those 
of  us  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 

I  like  to  think  that  this  Congress  will 
take  its  stand  squarely  on  the  new  bill 
of  rights,  originally  stated -by  our  late 
great  President  Roosevelt  and-^  later 
restated  by  the  National  Resources  Plan¬ 
ning  Board;  to  me  this  bill  of  rights  Is  the 
keystone  to  a  genuine  democracy.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  quote  them,  and  note  how  they 
tie  in  closely  to  this  w'hole  problem  of 
full  employment: 

First.  The  right  to  work,  usefully  and 
creatively  through  the  productive  years; 

Second.  The  right  to  fair  pay,  ade¬ 
quate  to  command  the  necessities  and 
amenities  of  life  in  exchange  for  work, 
ideas,  thrift,  and  other  socially  valuable 
service; 

’Third.  The  right  to  adequate  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  medical  care; 

Fourth.  The  right  to  security,  with 
freedom  from  fear  of  old  age,  want,  de¬ 
pendency,  sickness,  unemployment,  and 
accident; 

Fifth.  The  right  to  live  in  a  system  of 
free  enterprise,  free  from  compulsory 
labor,  irresponsible  private  power,  arbi¬ 
trary  public  authority,  and  unregulated 
monopolies; 

Sixth-  The  right  to  come  and  go,  to 
speak  or  be  silent,  free  from  the  spyings 
of  secret  political  police; 

Seventh.  The  right  to  equality  before 
the  law,  with  equal  access  to  justice  in 
fact; 

Eighth.  The  right  to  education,  for 
work,  for  citizenship,  and  for  personal 
growth  and  happiness;  and 

Ninth.  The  right  to  rest,  recreation, 
and  adventure,  and  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  life  and  take  part  in  an  advancing 
civilization.  ♦ 

This  bill  of  rights,  I  repeat,  is  one  of 
the  most  adequate  statements  of  demo¬ 
cratic  idealism  that  I  have  ever  heard. 
How  much  of  it  depends  on  that  one 
little  word  “jobs.” 

PHASES  OF  THE  POSTWAR  ECONOMY  RELATED  TO 
FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

The  word  “jobs”  may  be  little,  but  the 
implications  are  stupendous.  How  many, 
many  things  enter  this  picture  of  full 
employment  as  we  go  from  a  two-front 
war  to  a  one-front  war  and  then  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  It  would  take  much 
more  time  than  I  have  on  this  floor  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  all  the  implications; 
let  me  mention  only  a  few  of  the  factors 
that  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  proper  disposal  of  Government  sur¬ 
plus  goods,  materials,  and  plants  is  a 
vital  point.  Are  we  merely  going  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  highest  bidder,  or 
is  our  f'olicy  going  to  be  one  that  will 
help  to  encoui-age  small  business,  prevex^ 
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monopoly,  and  in  the  long  run  encourage 
an  expanding  economy  which  automati¬ 
cally  will  mean  more  job  opportunities? 
I  realize  that  we  in  this  Congress  have 
already  passed  an  act  stating  policy  and 
procedure  on  this  point,  but  we  must  not 
stop  there;  we  must  be  constantly  vigi¬ 
lant  to  see  that  the  administrative  agen¬ 
cies  dealing  with  fifty  billion  and  more 
dollars  worth  of  Government  supplies 
and  equipment  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
Congress.  This  will  be  one  concrete  step 
in  helping  to  prevent  unemployment. 

Our  whole  program  pf  veterans  legis¬ 
lation  falls  in  the  same  category.  Our 
plans  for  reabsorbing  more  than  10,000,- 
000  servicemen  and  women  into  our 
economic  structure  will  vitally  affect  em¬ 
ployment.  Veterans  and  nonveterans 
alike  will  have  their  biggest  economic 
stake  in  seeing  that  our  system  as  a 
whole  is  healthy:  all  legislation  for 
bonuses  and  for  education  and  for  other 
specific  purposes  for  veterans  themselves 
will  not  help  the  veterans  in  the  long  run 
if  the  national  economic  machinery 
breaks  down. 

Our  structure  of  taxation  is  tremen¬ 
dously  important.  The  call  is  going  to 
become  louder  and  louder  for  us  in  this 
House  to  reduce  taxes.  Naturally  we  all 
want  to  reduce  taxes.  But  how  we  re¬ 
duce  them  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  big 
determinants  in  over-all  employment. 
Our  tax  policy  must  certainly  encourage 
business  initiative,  but  it  must  not  en¬ 
courage  monopolistic  practices.  It  must 
take  as  much  of  a  burden  as  possible  off 
the  shoulders  of  our  business  concerns, 
but  that  must  not  be  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  merely  adding  to  the  tax  burden 
of  our  low-income  individuals  and 
groups.  I  trust  that  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  vote  on  various  tax  measures 
during  the  coming  year  we  will  continu¬ 
ally  bear  in  mind  the  possible  relation¬ 
ship  between  that  particular  tax  bill  and 
the  whole  problem  of  employment  in  the 
United  States. 

The  ending  of  wartime  controls  has  an 
extremely  important  bearing  on  employ¬ 
ment.  Last  time  the  big  inflation  did  not 
come  until  after  the  signing  of  the  armi¬ 
stice.  In  the  rush  to  get  back  to  normal¬ 
cy,  we  removed  nearly  all  of  our  v/artime 
controls,  and  the  aftermath  was  economic 
chaos,  culminating  in  the  sharp  depres¬ 
sion  of  1921.  This  time  I  hope  we  in 
Congress  have  the  courage  not  to  yield 
to  the  various  pressure  groups,  v/hich, 
thinking  only  of  themselves  and  not  of 
the  economic  future  of  America  as  a 
whole,  will  demand  that  all  wartime  con¬ 
trols  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  war  with 
Japan  is  over.  If  that  does  take  place, 
we  can  look  forward  to  temporary  boom, 
then  crash,  then  depression,  and,  of 
course,  greatly  increased  unemployment. 
In  other  words,  our  success  in  holding 
employment  at  a  high  national  l?vel  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  way  in 
which  we  maintain  our  entire  economic 
stability,  and  the  gradual,,  sensible  easing 
of  wartime  controls  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  this  connection. 

I  should  say  also  that  it  is  important 
that  we  realize  the  implications  of  the 
concept  “economy  of  scarcity.”  If  we  go 
back  to  traditional  economy  and  think 
only  in  terms  of  restricting  production  in 
order  to  lessen  supply  and  thus  raise 


prices,  we  can  never  in  this  world  have 
full  production  or  anything  nearly  like 
it.  We  must  channel  our  thinking  into 
full  realization  that,  broadly  speaking, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  overproduction. 
There  may  be  temporary  overproduction 
of  certain  goods  in  certain  fields ;  but  our 
over-all  demands  are  limitless;  human 
beings  are  not  restricted  as  to  needs  and 
wants.  If  we  accept  that  premise,  then 
we  go  naturally  to  the  next  step  of  an  ex¬ 
panding,  ever-increasing  productive  sys¬ 
tem,  and  in  that  way  we  are  making  prob¬ 
ably  the  biggest  move  of  all  toward  an 
America  where  unemployment  is  at  a 
minimum.  There  may  be  temporary 
overproduction  of  certain  things  in  cer¬ 
tain  fields  but  our  over-all  demands  are 
limitless. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  I  want  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  gentleman  on  the  very  fine  work 
that  he  has  obviously  done  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  foresight  he  has  shov/n  in 
bringing  the  question  on  the  floor  of  the 
Congress.  I  agree  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  to  face  in  the  next  4  or  5 
months. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  this  point  that  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant-considerations  that-  enters  into 
the  field  of  full  production  and  full  em¬ 
ployment  is  the  very  fine  teamv/ork  that 
has  been  established  during  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Government,  labor,  and  manage¬ 
ment.  That  teamwork  has  enabled  us 
to  turn  out  the  great  flood  of  war  mate¬ 
riel  as  well  as  the  high  level  of  civilian 
goods  that  has  been  maintained  during 
the  war. 

That  teamwork  must  be  continued.  It 
will  have  a  tremendous  influence  in  pro¬ 
viding  full  employment.  We  should  all 
be  interested  in  continuing  that  team¬ 
work.  The  leaders  of  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  alike  have  very  many  fine  and  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  to  offer.  They  have 
done  that  during  the  war  and  can  do  the 
same  in  peacetime.  Continued  team¬ 
work,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  key 
to  full  production  and  full  employment. 
I  hope  that  later  on  the  gentleman  will 
enlighten  us  furthm’  along  this  line. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  am  very  glad  the 
distinguished  gentleman  raised  that 
point,  because,  using  the  words  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  VooRHis]  the  gentleman  was  an¬ 
ticipating  me. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend  whose  words  I  have 
just  quoted. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  express 
the  earnest  hope  that  I  will  not  be  an¬ 
ticipating  the  gentleman,  but  I  wish  to 
ask  whether  in  connection  with  his  re¬ 
marks  just  made  about  there  never  hav¬ 
ing  been  any  total  over-all  overproduc¬ 
tion,  whether  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  experience  during  the  war  is  dem¬ 
onstration  of  that  fact?  There,  merely 
because  there  was  an  adequacy  or  closer 
adequacy  of  buying  power  in  the  Na¬ 
tion  than  had  ever  existed  before,  you 
got  into  a  situatiop  where,  although 


there  was  a  greater  supply  of  commodi¬ 
ties  left  over  for  the  civilian  economy 
even  after  war  supplies  were  met  than 
there  had  ever  been  before,  we  have  been 
experiencing  what  we  call  scarcity  due 
to  the  fact  that  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  had  jobs  who  did  not  have  them 
before,  and  therefore  had  opportunity  to 
purchase  some  of  the  many  essentials  of 
life.  I  take  it  the  purport  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  remarks  is  that  the  supplying  of 
jobs  in  peacetime  is  our  most  important 
duty  to  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Exactly  so.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
whom  I  know  is  very  much  interested  in 
the  whole  problem  of  taxation  and  in¬ 
come  that  when  we  start  talking  about 
our  national  debt  the  implications  of  that 
debt  are  going  to  be  more  serious  or  less 
serious  in  proportion  to  what  our  na¬ 
tional  income  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  A  com¬ 
putation  that  is  relatively  simple  on  that 
very  point  Is  briefly  this:  If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  production  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  level  and  if  we  should  desire,  which 
we  will  not,  to  maintain  tax  rates  at  their 
present  level,  we  would  then  be  able  to 
have  $20,000,000,000  per  year  for  our 
Government  budget  and  enough  left  over 
to  pay  off  the  entire  $300,000,000,000  na¬ 
tional  debt  in  a  period  of  20  years.  That 
is  only  a  theoretical  point  because  we 
will  not  levy  tax  rates  that  high,  but  it 
shows  what  can  be  done,  given  a  full  pro¬ 
duction  economy. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Angell]  who  I  am  glad  to  say  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  steering  committee  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  I  am  intensely  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  problem  the  gentleman  is  dis¬ 
cussing.  May  I  not  ask  if  it  is  a  problem 
doubly  significant  to  us  who  represent 
districts  on  the  Pacific  coast  because  we 
have  thousands,  yes,  I  may  say  hundreds 
of  thousands,  of  men  and  women  who 
have  come  out  there  during  the  war 
years,  many  of  whom  will  stay  there  and 
when  we  attempt  to  pass  from  a  war 
economy  to  a  peace  economy,  we  will 
have  a  heavy  problem,  more  so  than 
many  other  districts,  in  keeping  with  that 
great  influx  of  population  that  has  been 
employed  and  for  that  reason  these  prob¬ 
lems  which  the  gentleman  is  discussing 
are  doubly  important  to  us  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  thoroughly,  and  I  should  like  to 
make  this  one  qualifying  statement. 
While  we  out  there  are  going  to  face  the 
problem  perhaps  more  quickly  and  more 
intensely,  we  cannot  separate  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unemployment  in  any  1  State 
from  the  other  47.  Unemployment  is 
not  going  to  be  limited  by  State  lines.  It 
is  true,  as  the  gentleman  stated,  that  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  especially 
where  there  has  been  a  concentration  of 
war  industry,  those  problems  are  going 
to  become  more  acute  and  they  ai  e  going 
to  become  acute  more  quickly. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  A  hundred  thousand 
or  more  have  come  into  my  congressional 
district,  many  of  whom  have  stated  that 
they  intend  to  remain  there  5,fter  the  war 
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is  over  and  many  of  the  war  industries 
ended.  It  will  be  a  difficult  problem  to 
keep  those  people  employed. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  you  can  hardly  blame 
people  for  staying  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
after  they  have  been  there  awhile. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  That  goes  without  say¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Washington,  who  is  also  a 
hard-working  member  of  our  steering 
committee. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  In  addition  to  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  VooRHis],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Angell],  we  have  another 
thing  in  this  connection.  The  security 
of  the  Nation  practically  depends  on  full 
employment  because  when  the  earning 
power  of  the  Nation  was  cut  down  to  one- 
fifth  approximately  in  the  depression  to 
what  it  is  now  the  health  of  our  people 
suffered  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have 
had  the  great  amount  of  rejections  of 
boys  who  were  drafted  into  the  service 
or  were  subject  to  draft.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  bringing  out  a  fine  point; 
he  is  bringing  something  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  that  is  very  important.  It 
seems  to  me  our  security  from  the  health 
angle  alone  would  be  worth  all  it  will 
cost  to  maintain  full  employment. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Later  on  in  my  remarks  I  should 
like  to  direct  myself  for  a  few  m.oments 
to  the  subject  of  health  in  connection 
with  this  whole  employment  program. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Has 
the  gentleman  brought  out  the  problem 
of  the  disabled? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  that  I  have  not  taken  that  up, 
but  I  intend  to  take  up  that  problem  of 
unemployment  for  veterans,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  her  comment. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  It 
seems  to  me  there  must  be  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  them  and  special  provisions. 
I  have  been  working  this  afternoon  on 
having  special  automobiles^  built  for 
double-amputees,  for  men  who  cannot  go 
without  transportation,  and  additional 
gas  rationing.  That  all  fits  into  the 
gentleman’s  program. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  It  certainly  does.  I 
may  say,  and  I  hope  the  gentlewoman 
will  agree  with  me,  and  I  know  she  is  so 
very  much  interested  in  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  veterans - 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  And 
so  is  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
woman.  In  the  long  run,  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  veterans,  disabled  and  other¬ 
wise,  so  far  as  employment  is  concerned, 
depends  on  having  a  healthful  economic 
system  for  America  as  a  whole.  We  can¬ 
not  take  care  of  the  problem  that  affects 
the  veterans  alone  unless  all  of  this  coun¬ 
try  of  ours  has  a  minimum  of  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  And 
economic  health. 


Mr.  OUTLAND.  Yes;  that  is  exactly 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  Jei'sey. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  That  is  further  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  fact  that  in  New  York 
City  today  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
are  running  free  ads  for  returning  vet¬ 
erans  who  are  without  jobs. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Yes;  arid  that  is  true, 
I  am  sure,  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  we  must  have  an  over-all  employ¬ 
ment  program.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  that  statement.  I  recently  returned 
from  Europe  on  a  transport  ship  with 
several  thousand  servicemen  who  have 
been  in  the  German  war  camps.  Of 
course,  my  interest  was  to  find  out  what 
they  desired  in  the  way  of  a  postwar  pro¬ 
gram.  They  said  they  did  not  want  to 
be  set  off  by  themselves  particularly  in 
any  program  for  employment,  a  program 
just  for  vetei'ans;  they  wanted  to  be  a 
part  of  an  entire  better  nation;  they 
would  like  to  see  a  full  program  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  all  the  people;  then  they 
know  they  will  have  a  job  and  oppor¬ 
tunity.  They  said  this,  that  if  they  as 
veterans  were  given  full  employment  or 
given  jobs,  that  outside  of  the  realm  of 
the  veterans  there  would  be  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment.  So  they  hope 
that  this  one  thing  that  the  Congress 
will  take  care  of.  They  told  me  that  they 
did  not  have  the  whole  answer,  but  that 
was  up  to  the  Congress  to  decide,  and 
that  they  wanted  to  see  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  help  provide  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

OUR  ASSETS  AND  OUR  LIABILITIES 

It  is  well  to  look  frankly  at  the  tools 
with  which  we  have  to  work  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  full-employment  goal;  it  is 
equally  wise  to  look  at  some  of  the  obsta¬ 
cles  that  stand  in  the  way.  Again  I 
regret  that  my  time  does  not  permit  the 
elaboration  of  these  assets  and  these 
liabilities;  again  I  can  do  little  more  than 
enumerate  them,  realizing  that  those  of 
you  here  today  cannot  only  develop  them 
in  greater  detail,  but  will  also  add  many 
items  to  each  list.  Let  us  look  at  the 
darker  side  of  the  picture  first;  just  what 
are  some  of  our  economic  liabilities  at  the 
present  time? 

Several  points  come  immediately  to 
mind.  Our  national  debt  is  tremendous, 
and  growing  daily.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  a  nation  assumed  a  debt 
such  as  is  now  burdening  this  country. 
The  reasons  for  it  we  do  not  need  to 
analyze  at  this  time;  in  the  most  part 
they  consist  of  those  factors  which  kept 
us  from  so  planning  on  an  international 
scale  as  to  make  aggression  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  war  impossible.  It  is  all  very 
easy  to  say  that  we  owe  this  money  to 
ourselves,  but  the  point  is  we  do  owe  it. 
Only  by  a  complete  change  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  can  we  avoid  paying  it 
back  to  ourselves.  This  means  a  heavy 
tax  program  for  generations  to  come, 
and  a  tax  program  which  consists  in  large 


part  of  paying  interest  means  fewer  jobs. 

At  a  national-income  level  of  more 
than  $165,000,000,000,  interest  service  on 
a  debt  of  $300,000,000,000  will  impose  no 
heavy  burden.  But,  if  by  our  failure  to 
plan  and  to  provide  for  full  production 
and  employment,  we  permit  our  national 
income  to  drop  to  $100,000,000,000,  serv¬ 
ice  on  such  a  debt  would  be  difficult. 

If  we  are  to  keep  faith  with  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  war  bonds,  vhth  all  holders  of 
securities,  and  solve  our  postwar  prob¬ 
lems  without  recourse  to  inflation  or  re¬ 
pudiation,  we  must  insure  a  national  in¬ 
come  at  least  in  the  neighborood  of  $165,- 
000,000,000  or  higher  if,  due  to  tech¬ 
nological  advances,  a  higher  figure  is 
necessary  to  insure  jobs  for  all,  con¬ 
suming  power  for  all. 

We  have  the  liability  of  a  world- 
devastated  economy  due  to  the  war. 
The  productive  capacity  of  most  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  has  been  sharply  reduced. 
For  years  to  come,  the  attaining  of  full 
employment  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  hampered  by  this  devastation, 
and  we  in  this  country  will  be  certain 
to  feel  some  of  the  effects.  The  need  for 
the  greatest  possible  cooperation  with 
our  allies  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  own 
economies  is  paramount;  in  doing  so  we 
also  help  to  promote  our  own  interests 
here  at  home.  I  am  gratified  that  this 
House  has  already  passed  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Treaties  Act  and  the  Bretton 
Woods  bill,  since  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  both  of  these  measures  are  directly 
related  to  oru  own  full-employment 
situation. 

One  of  our  liabilities  might  be  said  to 
be  our  extremely  complex  economic  S3?s- 
tem  itself;  the  strings  are  so  intertwined 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  many  people 
fully  to  grasp  all  of  the  intricacies.  The 
relationship  between  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  corn  crop  in  Iowa  may  not 
be  readily  apparent,  but  it  is  there  just 
the  same.  The  Aluminum  Trust  may 
seem  something  very  remote  to  the  aver¬ 
age  housewife  but  it  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  her  pocketbook.  I  think  we  may 
really  cite  as  a  liability  the  complexity 
which  so  frequently  causes  people  to 
throw  up  their' hands  and  say,  in  effect, 
“We  have  always  had  depressions,  we  al¬ 
ways  will  have  them”;  by  this  they  gen¬ 
erally  mean  that  the  causes  of  depres¬ 
sion  seem  to  them  personally  so  difficult 
to  ascertain  that  they  do  not  wish  to 
bother  to  do  so  and  thus  take  the  easiest 
escape. 

Finally,  I  should  say  that  there  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  in  America  many  traditions, 
psychological  factors,  shall  we  say.  For 
example,  racial  prejudice.  Full  employ¬ 
ment  does  not  discriminate  between 
black  and  white — it  means  all  Americans 
regardless  of  race.  Yet,  our  traditional 
racial  prejudices  may  seriously  impair 
this  phase  of  a  full- employment  program. 
I  list  this  simply  as  one  example.  Think 
of  some  of  the  others  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned — extreme  partisanship,  selfish¬ 
ness,  sectionalism.  Also,  I  would  list 
here  that  trait  which  we  sometimes  term 
“perfectionism,”  meaning  that  attitude 
which  says  in  effect  “Oh,  we  do  not  want 
that  because  it  does  not  accomplish 
everything,”  which  very  frequently  really 
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signified  “Oh,  we  don’t  want  that  be¬ 
cause  you  do  not  do  it  my  way,  or  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  think  of  it  first.” 

But  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
brighter  side  of  the  picture.  Liabilities 
we  do  have,  and  one  of  our  tasks  is  to 
reduce  them  to  a  minimum.  But  for¬ 
tunately,  we  in  this  country  have  assets, 
tremendous  assets  which  give  us  a  won¬ 
derful  start  in  any  full-employment 
drive.  First  of  all,  we  have  been  blessed 
with  the  most  magnificent  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Soil 
and  mineral  wealth  and  forests  and  wa¬ 
ter  power  we  have  had  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  True,  we  have  let  much  of  om* 
soil  be  washed  away  or  blown  away  or 
one-cropped  away.  True  also,  we  have 
let  our  forests  be  squandered,  our  min¬ 
erals  v/asted,  and  we  have  as  yet  hardly 
begun  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  our 
power.  In  spite  of  all  these  facts  we  do 
have  the  greatest  natural  resources  of 
any  nation  in  the  world,  and  are  more 
self-sustaining  than  any  other  because 
of  this  fact.  This  is  only  emphasized 
when  we  suddenly  realize  that  in  a  few 
critical  materials  such  as  tin  and  rubber 
^e  are  not  self-sufficient.  No  country 
can  really  achieve  a  high  plane  of  living 
without  a  minimum  of  natural  resources; 
we  have  far  more  than  that  minimum, 
we  have  them  in  such  abundance  that 
a  higher  plane  of  living  than  any  nation 
in  the  world  has  ever  attained  is  within 
our  grasp,  if  we  only  have  the  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  far-sightedness  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  to  plan. 

Not  only  do  we  have  the  resources,  but 
we  also  have  the  technological  skill,  the 
managerial  “know  how”  and  the  over-all 
educational  system  to  take  advantage 
of  these  resources.  The  inventive  genius 
of  America  is  never  so  recognized  as 
when  it  turns  its  efforts  into  industrial 
channels.  More  than  any  nation  has 
ever  been  before  we  are  in  a  position  to 
utiiize  the  land,  the  minerals,  the  power, 
and  all  the  other  parts  of  our  natural 
heritage.  The  same  resources  we  now 
have,  more  in  fact,  were  here  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  before  the  United  States 
became  a  Nation;  increasingly  as  we 
have  expanded  our  physical  borders  so 
have  we  expanded  our  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  that  which  is  within  our  borders. 
In  this  regard  we  do  not  differ  from  other 
great  industrial  countries:  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  resources  and  technological  skill, 
however,  is  found  in  this  country  alone 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to¬ 
day. 

I  should  cite  as  a  third  specific  asset 
in  our  drive  toward  the  achievement  of 
full  employment  the  increasing  coopera¬ 
tion  to  be  found  among  labor,  manage¬ 
ment,  and  Government.  Even  with  re¬ 
sources  and  skill  we  could  fall  far  short 
of  our  goal  without  such  cooperation. 
Fortunately,  the  war  has  taught  us  many 
lessons  as  to  the  values  of  this  type  of 
cooperation,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  being 
unduly  optimistic  when  I  predict  that 
there  will  be  a  great  amount  of  carry¬ 
over  after  the  last  shot  has  been  fired. 
True  we  have  signs  now'  of  increasing 
labor  strife,  but  this,  I  think,  is  but  a 
natural  reaction  to  war  cut-backs  and  to 
the  temporary  phase  of  labor  develop¬ 
ment  which  might  be  termed  jurisdic¬ 
tional  disputes.  I  am  confident  that,  if 


for  no  other  reason  than  mutual  self- 
preservation,  labor  and  capital  will  co¬ 
operate  in  the  postwar  period  more  than 
ever  has  been  the  case  before,  and  that 
the  third  party,  Government,  will  co¬ 
operate  increasingly  with  both  of  them. 
Here  is  the  third  big  asset  in  our  drive  for 
full  employment,  but  it  is  an  asset  which 
must  be  fully  developed  if  that  goal  is  to 
even  be  approximated; 

A  further  asset,  although  one  which 
has  frequently  been  overemphasized, 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  war  has  seen  a 
huge  backlog  of  consumer  demands  ac¬ 
cumulate,  backed  by  the  highest  amount 
of  savings  in  our  history.  I  say  this  is 
an  asset,  but  I  realize  that  demand  in  it- 
selt  means  nothing;  that  we  have  always 
had  and  always  will.  Demand  backed 
by  adequate  purchasing  power  is  a  real' 
asset,  and  how  much  of  one  it  turns  out 
to  be  depends  upon  how  much  of  this 
purchasing  power  is  actually  available, 
and  in  what  segments  of  the  population 
it  is  concentrated.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  there 
has  been  great  exaggeration  of  the 
amount  of  war  savings  that  is  actually 
in  the  hands  of  those  people  who  can  and 
W'ill  want  to  spend  it  when  war  controls 
are  removed.  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  using 
figures  of  Mr.  Alvin  Hanson,  analyzed 
the  figure  $165,000,000,000  which  is  some¬ 
times  given  as  the  amount  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  outstanding,  and  showed 
that  only  about  $16,000,000,000  was  really 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  spend 
it  for  consumer  goods  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period.  This  figure  should  be 
cause  for  reflection  to  those  who  have 
been  so  glibly  assuming  that  “savings 
and  accumulated  demand”  will  solve  all 
of  our  postwar  economic  ills. 

Finally,  I  should  say  that  one  of  the 
biggest  assets  that  the  American  people 
has  at  the  present  time  is  a  national 
administration  in  Washington  which  is 
sympathetic  to  and  will  really  work  for 
a  program  of  full  employment.  Please 
make  no  mistake  about  my  point  here; 
full  employment  is  not  a  partisan  goal 
and  it  must  not  be  approached  in  a  par¬ 
tisan  manner.  It  is  a  goal  which  com¬ 
pletely  obliterates  party  lines,  and  the 
approach  here  in  this  Congress  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  becoming  a 
Democratic  or  a  Republican  issue  as  such. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  first  big 
impetus  to  the  concept  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  was  given  by  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  and  that  President  Truman  is 
now  carrying  through  along  the  same 
line.  The  letter  of  Judge  Vinson,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion,  to  Senator  Wagner,  elo¬ 
quently  states  the  position  of  our  na¬ 
tional  administration  on  this  point.  Be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  to  be  so  important,  I 
am  inserting  here  as  part  of  my  remarks 
that  letter,  which  was  written  on  May  30 
of  this  year; 

May  30,  1945. 

Hon.  Robert  P.  'Wagneii, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bob  :  Tills  is  in  response  to  your  letter 
of  April  9  concerning  S.  380,  a  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  policy  and.  program  for  as¬ 
suring  continuing  full  employment  in  a  free 
competitive  economy  through  the  concerted 
efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State, 


and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Next  to  a  speedy  and  complete  victory  over 
Japan,  a  steady,  well-paid  Job  after  the  war 
is  first  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  most 
Americans.  The  war  has  demonstrated  that 
our  economic  system  can  provide  Jobs  when 
demand  for  its  product  exists.  It  has  done 
more.  It  has  opened  the  eyes  of  all  of  us  to 
the  vast  productivity  of  which  American 
labor  and  the  American  genius  for  organiza¬ 
tion  and  management — working  as  a  team — 
are  capable. 

But  these  Jobs — this  productivity — has 
been  achieved  in  wartime  through  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  unlimited  market  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  reach  and  maintain  high  levels 
of  employment  and  a  steadily  rising  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  in  peacetime  will  call  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  suited  to  peacetime  conditions  and 
needs.  In  this  program,  business,  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor,  and  local,  ^tate,  and  Federal 
Governments  must  all  play  their  parts. 

■We  know  we  have  an  abundance  of  re¬ 
sources,  plant,  manpower,  and  managerial 
know-how  to  produce  a  standard  of  living 
far  higher  than  anything  we  have  ever 
known.  Likewise,  we  know  that  we  have  un¬ 
filled  needs  in  America  so  diverse  and  so 
great  as  to  challenge  the  capacity  of  even 
the  greatest  producing  nation  on  earth. 

But  needs  are  not  demands,  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sense.  People  must  have  steady  in¬ 
come  and  they  must  want  to  spend  their  in¬ 
come  before  needs  become  demands  and 
people  become  customers. 

Business  management,  large  and  small,  has 
a  great  opportunity  and  a  great  challenge 
to  help  create  these  steady  incomes,  and  to 
actuate  demand  by  expanding  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  offering  better  goods  and  services  at 
attractive  prices.  Labor  and  agriculture, 
through  their  efforts  to  increase  production 
per  man-hour,  can  contribute  importantly  to 
higher  incomes  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

But  history  shows  us  that  business,  labor, 
and  agriculture  cannot  in  themselves  assure 
the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment.  The  Government, 
acting  on  behalf  of  all  the  people,  must  as¬ 
sume  this  responsibility  and  take  measures 
broad  enough  to  meet  the  issues.  Only  by 
looking  at  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and 
adopting  national  economic  policies  which 
will  actively  promote  and  encourage  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  business  and  the  maintenance  of 
markets  and  consumer  spending,  can  we  hope 
to  achieve  full  employment.  S.  380  recog¬ 
nizes  this  responsibility  of  Government  and 
seeks  to  provide  a  definite  vehicle  for  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  measure  the 
size  of  the  employment  need  of  the  country 
and  to  provide  specific  programs  for  meet¬ 
ing  it. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  it  will 
be  easy  to  reach  and  hold  full  employment 
levels.  It  would  be  folly,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  pretend  that  it  is  impossible.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  not  be  content  to  go  back 
to  protracted  large-scale  unemployment.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  find  ways  and  means 
to  provide  Jobs  for  those  willing  and  able  to 
work.  Depressions  are  not  acts  of  God,  any 
more  than  wars  are.  They  are  the  product 
of  our  man-made  institutions  and  the  way 
we  organize  our  society.  'We  can  and  must 
organize  to.prevent  both. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  make  changes.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  be  Jealous  of  any 
encroachment  on  our  freedoms.  National 
economic  policies  must  not  be  allowed  to 
develop  into  regimentation  of  business,  or 
labor,  or  agriculture,  nor  of  the  people.  Di¬ 
rection  of  private  output  by  public  author¬ 
ity  in  peacetime  is  repugnant  to  American 
ways  of  thought.  Instead  the  maximum  pos¬ 
sible  freedom  must  be  afforded  every  pro¬ 
ducer  to  produce  what  he  wishes.  In  the 
amounts  for  which  he  can  best  find  a  prof¬ 
itable  market.  Given  an  adequate  market. 
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our  producers  will  supply  the  goods  and  the 
employment.  We  can  be  sure  of  that. 

We  cannot,  however,  leave  the  creation  of 
that  market  tp'-chance.  We  must  start  now 
to  And  out“  what  measures  are  needed  to 
maintain  markets  and  steady  jobs.  S.  380 
does  not  profess  to  present  a  fully  conceived 
program  for  the  achievement  of  full  employ¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  necessary  first  step  from 
which  a  full-dress  program  of  economic  pol¬ 
icies  to  promote  the  well-being  of  our  free 
competitive  economy  will  stem. 

As  a  former  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
certain  general  reactions  to  the  bill.  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  desirable  that  such  a  bill  should 
limit  itself  to  providing  the  machinery  to 
be  followed  to  assist  in  arriving  at  national 
policy  and  full  employment,  rather  than  at¬ 
tempting  to  specify  in  advance  policy  meas¬ 
ures  to  be  used  to  meet  future  conditions. 

I  believe  it  wise  to  leave  to  the  President  full 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  preparing  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  national  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  budget.  And  I  regard  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  proposed  measures  by  a  con¬ 
gressional  joint  committee,  which  can 
analyze  the  inter-relationships  between  the 
various  matters  of  special  concern  to  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  represented, 
as  an  important  step  in  the  process  of  pre¬ 
paring  national  policy  to  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  purposes  and  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  bill. 

Sincerely, 

Director. 

THE  NEED  FOR  COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING 

This  very  brief  summary  of  some  of 
our  more  important  assets  and  liabilities 
adds  up  to  one  important  conclusion: 
full  employment  is  certainly  possible,  but 
we  have  to  plan  for  it,  it  will  not  simply 
happen  by  saying  that  it  is  around  the 
corner.  Whenever  we  in  Congress  start 
making  plans,  immediately  writers  and 
broadcasters  start  to  “view  with  alarm.” 
Planning  becomes  a  “road  to  serfdom” 
or  the  predecessor  of  fascism  or  the  un¬ 
derlying  enemy  of  the  system  of  free 
enterprise,  they  tell  us.  They  do  not 
say  why  every  successful  business  plans 
for  its  future,  why  every  educational  or 
medical  or  legal  institution  would  not 
think  of  not  planning,  why  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  any  group  cannot  think  of  the 
future  without  automatically  having 
plan  as  part  of  that  thinking.  But  for 
the  National  Government  to  even  think 
of  the  word — that  is  the  road  to  serf¬ 
dom,  fascism,  communism,  and  ruin. 

During  the  war  period,  when  we  have 
broken  all  world  records  for  industrial 
and  farm  production,  the  word  “plan¬ 
ning”  has  been  frowned  upon  and  ridi¬ 
culed.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Congress  committed  what  in  my  opinion 
was  a  great  error,  it  abolished  the  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Planning  Board  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  its  funds.  Yet  the  Board  left 
behind  a  great  legacy  which  in  years  to 
come  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
Nation — its  proposals  for  regional  devel¬ 
opment  and  so  forth. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  scorn  of  planning 
became  fashionable  in  the  midst  of  more 
planning  than  we  had  ever  had.  This 
planning  was  the  secret  of  our  success  in 
stepping  up  production;  it  was  the  secret 
of  our  military  successes  in  north  Af-  . 
rica,  in  Sicily,  in  Italy,  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific,  in  Europe,  in  the  Philippines:  and 
it  will  be  the  reason  for  our  final  total 
victory  over  Japan. 


The  late  President  Roosevelt  courage¬ 
ously  and  properly  brought  the  word 
“planning”  back  into  our  ofBcial  vocab¬ 
ulary  when  in  making  his  report  on  the 
Yalta  Conference  he  said: 

I  know  that  the  word  “planning”  is  not 
looked  upon  with  favor  in  some  quarters. 
In  domestic  affairs,  tragid  mistakes  have  been 
made  by  reason  of  lack  of  planning;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  many  great  improvements  in 
living  and  many  benefits  to  the  human  race, 
have  been  accomplished  as  a  result  of  ade¬ 
quate,  Intelligent  planning — reclamations  of 
desert  areas',  developments  of  whole  river 
valleys,  provisions  for  adequate  housing. 

The  same  will  be  true  in  relations  between 
nations.  For  a  second  time,  this  generation 
Is  face  to  face  with  the  objective  of  prevent¬ 
ing  wars.  To  meet  that  objective,  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  will  either  have  a  plan  or 
they  will  not.  The  groundwork  of  a  plan 
has  now  been  furnished  and  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  humanity  for  discussion  and  decl- 
s'lon. 

DETERMINANTS  IN  A  PROGRAM  OF  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 

Full  employment,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  earlier,  has  some  wide  ramifications; 
it  cannot  be  achieved  merely  by  passing 
a  law  about  it.  To  achieve  it,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  in 
addition  to  the  assets  and  liabilities 
which  I  have  ah'eady  mentioned,  such 
important  factors  as  the  disposal  of  our 
surplus  property,  the  world  economic  sit¬ 
uation,  the  comprehensive  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  social  security  system.  I 
would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  some 
of  the  implications  for  full  employment 
of  each  of  these  factors. 

SURPLUS  PROPERTY 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  in  the 
achievement  of  full  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  is  the  Government -owned  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  that  has  been  built  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  One-fifth  of  the  Nation’s 
industrial  capacity,  an  investment  of 
$16,000,000,000  of  public  funds,  some 
1,400  individual  factories  are  involved, 
not  to  mention  the  equipment  and 
machinery. 

As  one  indication  of  the  vital  part 
these  plants  will  play  in  any  program 
of  postwar  employment,  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  employment  figures  show  that 
3,695,000  men  and  women  were  employed 
by  these  facilities.  And  here  are  a  few 
figures  to  show  how  important  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  in  basic  industries: 

The  Government  today  owns  98  per¬ 
cent  of  our  synthetic  rubber  capacity, 
90  percent  of  our  magnesium,  90  percent 
of  our  aircraft  plants,  and  55  percent 
of  aluminum  capacity. 

Obviously,  therefore,  the  Government 
i§  in  a  position  to  break  forever  such 
monopolies  as  that  long  exercised  by 
the  Aluminum  Corp.  of  America. 
Furthermore,  such  action  is  enjoined 
upon  the  Government  by  the  Surplus 
Property  Act.  Wise  policies  adopted  by 
the  Surplus  Property  Board  are  needed 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
such  policies  will  result  in  that  new  era 
of  light  metals  which  some  of  our  scien¬ 
tists  have  predicted. 

Now,  this  is  not  altogether  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  small  business  versus  large  busi¬ 
ness.  The  magnesium  plant  in  Louisi- 
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ana,  the  steel  plant  in  California,  the 
aluminum  plants  in  the  West  are  not 
small  business  operations  and  never  can 
be.  But  if  disposal  policies  are  adopted 
to  insure  the  use  of  these  properties  on 
a  nonmonopolistic,  freely  competitive 
basis,  the  result  will  be  jobs. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Property  Board  is  proposing  that 
local  and  regional  groups  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  over  these  plants.  If 
the  Board  is  not,  it  should  be.  But  the 
announced  thinking  of  the  members  is 
that  sales  to  such  groups  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  over  sales  to  the  big  compa¬ 
nies  already  in  the  field.  The  extension 
of  credit,  even  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
selling  price,  would  be  preferred  to  a 
cash  sale  that  would  tend  to  concen¬ 
trate  ownership  in  a  few  hands. 

Some  of  the  gigantic  plants  built  for 
war  will  be  susceptible  to  use  under  a 
multiple  tenancy  program,  which  will 
find  a  whole  community  of  small  busi¬ 
nesses  grouped  under  one  roof.  But 
many  huge  factories — and  this  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  primary  producers  in 
the  metals  industries — cannot  be  split  up 
in  this  way.  The  solution  is  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  men  who  will  make  full 
use  of  their  productive  capacity.  For 
that  is  the  road  to  jobs. 

A  tremendous  task  of  industrial  engi¬ 
neering,  industrial  architecture,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  ingenuity  is  required.  Many  of 
the  finest  plants  in  the  country  were  not 
built  where  the  demands  of  peacetime 
economy  would  have  placed  them.  In 
some  cases  they  were  put  up  some  miles 
from  the  seacoast  as  a  protection  against 
possible  raids,  although  normally  they 
would  have  been  within  throwing  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  water.  In  other  cases,  they 
were  not  fully  integrated  industrial  units 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  peacetipie 
economy. 

All  these  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But  it  will  be  a  national 
tragedy  and  a  national  disgrace  if  for  the 
want  of  boldness,  talent,  and  skill.  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  plants  are  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  idle  while  industry  reverts  to  pre¬ 
war  levels  of  production  or  duplicates 
the  Government-owned  facilities  without 
real  reason.  We  are  none  too  soon  in 
starting  active  plans  for  the  postwar  op¬ 
eration  of  this  national  asset.  Such  a 
program  takes  time.  Mr.  A.  E.  Howse, 
Administrator  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Board,  has  summed  up  the  problem: 

Speed  in  disposal  must  be  subordinated 
to  care  and  judgment  to  guard  against  mo¬ 
nopoly,  to  convert  to  useful  production,  to 
safeguard  employment,  and  to  protect  a  war 
reserve  policy. 

But  that  does  not  mean  unnecessary 
delay.  In  disposal  of  surplus  industrial 
facilities  as  in  so  many  ott;er  phases  of 
the  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing, 
the  watchword  should  be:  “It  is  later 
than  you  think.” 

WORLD-'WIDE  ECONOMIC  STABILITY 

Americans  will  not  remain  employed 
for  long  in  a  world  of  stagnating  trade, 
economic  barriers,  closed  markets,  and 
international  idleness.  The  only  real  re¬ 
sult  of  crawling  into  a  hole  to  hide  from 
a  world-wide  storm  is  that  the  hole  will 
fall  in  and  smother  us. 
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Nor  can  we  survive  by  attempting  to 
export  unemployment.  Any  lasting  and 
beneficial  international  trade  must  be 
carried  on  along  a  two-way  street. 
About  1  out  of  every  10  jobs  in  industry 
and  agriculture  normally  depends  upon 
om  foreign  trade,  and  the  10  percent 
includes  an  even  greater  proportion  of 
certain  basic  sources  of  jobs. 

Everyone  is  in  favor  of  expoi’ts.  But 
there  is  less  unanimity  on  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  imports.  Yet,  the  two  are  dif¬ 
ferent  sides  of  the  same  thing— foreign 
trade.  There  are  Just  two  ways  to 
achieve  a  high  level  of  exports.  One  is 
to  give  the  stuff  away.  That  is  what 
the  United  States  did,  in  effect,  during 
the  giddy  twenties.  The  other  way  is 
to  take  something  in  exchange.  That  is 
what  we  propose  to  do  after  this  war. 

Three  great  steps  have  been  taken  in 
recent  months  to  achieve  the  goal  for 
which  we  are  striving.  The  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  provide  the  basis  for 
a  sound  medium  of  international  ex¬ 
change  and  credit  in  much  the  same  way 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
done  domestically.  The  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  enables  us  to  trade  on  an  ex¬ 
panding  scale  with  the  countries  which 
wish  to  do  business  with  us  on  mutually 
profitable  terms.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  new  world  or 
ganization  provides  the  machinery  for 
general  world-wide  cooperation  in  im¬ 
proving  economic  standards. 

All  three  of  these  steps  are  leading 
directly  to  more  jobs  for  more  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  Bretton  Woods  agreements 
safeguard  the  currency  stability  without 
which  American  exports  will  shrivel  and 
die.  We  have  seen  this  happen.  As  for¬ 
eign  nations  faced  exchange  difficulties, 
they  adopted  exchange  depreciation,  im¬ 
port  quotas,  clearing  agreements,  and 
other  devices  which  were,  in  effect,  im¬ 
passable  barriers  to  United  States  trade. 
Now,  those  devices  can  be  eliminated. 
When  a  Frenchman  wants  to  buy  an 
American  typewriter,  his  government 
will  not  say  to  him  that  he  must  get  one 
in  Germany  because  dollars  are  not 
available  though  marks  are.  When  a 
Pole  wants  to  buy  an  American  truck, 
his  government  will  not  tell  him  he  must 
get  one  in  Germany  because  the  Polish 
clearing  agreement  with  Germany  re¬ 
quires  it. 

Another  feature  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  will  delight  anyone  who  lost 
money  in  Peruvian  bonds  or  Kreuger 
and  Stoll.  This  is  the  safeguard  which 
is  set  up  around  international  loans. 
Borrowing  countries  will  not  be  trapped 
into  monopolistic  agreements,  as  many 
were  with  the  infamous  Kreuger.  Bor¬ 
rowing  countries  will  not  be  high  pres¬ 
sured  into  loans  they  do  not  want  for 
wasteful  or  useless  purposes,  so  that  a 
few  bankers  can  make  a  big  profit  mar¬ 
keting  them  to  gullible  investors.  Lend¬ 
ers  will  have  the  guaranty  of  an  inter¬ 
national  bank  that  the  loan  is  sound, 
that  its  purpose  is  productive,  and  that 
the  borrowing  country  is  responsible. 

The  advantages  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
program  are  proved  by  experience. 
While  the  full  benefits  were  interrupted 
by  the  war,  we  have  seen  enough  of  them 
to  know  that  in  every  case  our  trade  with 
those  nations  who  have  signed  agree¬ 


ments  with  us  went  up.  In  those  areas 
of  the  world  where  all  trade  improved,  it 
Improved  most  with  those  nations  who 
had  signed  the  agreements.  That  trade 
meant  jobs.  The  continuation  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  a  simple  formula  of  job  insur¬ 
ance.  ^ 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has 
all  the  world  before  it.  Our  hopes  can 
hardly  run  too  high  if  our  fears  do  not 
cause  us  to  betray  them.  The  Charter 
which  President  Truman  delivered  with 
his  own  hands  into  the  care  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday  contains  the  first  definite 
international  recognition  of  the  right  to 
work.  Fqr  the  first  time,  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  the  avowed  and  pledged  goal  of 
50  sovereign  nations.  And  for  the  first 
time  50  sovereign  nations  have  agreed  to 
work  together  to  achieve  it. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  OUR  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
AND  FACILITIES 

If  we  are  to  have  full  employment 
throughout  the  Nation,  we  must  plan  in 
advance  for  the  maximum  development 
of  all  our  material  resources  and  facili¬ 
ties.  I  hardly  need  point  out  that  such 
development  would  make  its  own  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  maintenance  of  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

This  development,  to  be  achieved  by 
cooperation  with  private  enterprise  and 
with  public  agencies,  should  include 
urban  redevelopment,  housing,  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  transportation,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  energy  and  power,  and  land 
ehnservation  and  utilization. 

During  the  war,  most  of  the  State  gov¬ 
ernments  and  many  city  governments 
have  set  objectives  and  made  plans  for 
local  projects  of  this  sort.  These  plans 
have  been  made,  however,  with  relatively 
little  consideration  of  their  impact  on 
other  communities.  If  we  are  to  satisfy 
and  solve  the  human,  institutional,  and 
physical  problems  that  will  follow  the 
war,  now  is  the  time  for  these  plans  to  be 
integrated  into  a  long-range  program.  I 
might  say  that  the  old  National  Re¬ 
sources  Planning  Board  was  doing  a 
really  excellent  job  here  when  it  came 
to  such  an  untimely  end. 

URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT 

In  order  to  stabilize  employment  and 
investment  in  local  communities,  urban 
areas  should  set  their  objectives  now  with 
the  technical  assistance  and  necessary 
grants-in-aid  from  Federal  and  State 
agencies.  Urban  communities  should 
establish  agencies  with  sufficient  respon¬ 
sibility  and  authority  to  deal  promptly 
with  the  basic  problems  of  urban  recon¬ 
struction.  I  believe  that  Federal  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  enacted  as  a  specific  pro¬ 
gram,  so  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  participate  in  promoting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  urban  communities  through  pro¬ 
viding  technical  assistance  and,  where 
necessary,  financial  aid. 

MODERNIZATION  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

Closely  connected  with  the  problems  of 
our  cities  are  the  problems  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  We  must  have  adequate  terminal . 
facilities  in  urban  areas  if  we  are  to  im¬ 
prove  the  standards  of  urban  living  and 
if  we  are  to  have  adequate  working  con¬ 
ditions.  We  must  also  have  reconsidera¬ 
tion  and  perhaps  reorganization  of  our 


railroad  systeiA,  highway  transportation, 
and  air  transport.  The  development  of 
rivers  and  harbors,  both  for  internal  and 
foreign  trade,  should  be  pushed  in  order 
to  round  out  our  existing  transportation 
systems.  Similarly,  the  network  of  major 
pipe  lines  should  be  expanded  to  assure 
proper  distribution  of  liquid  fuel 
throughout  the  Nation. 

These  industries  present  a  most  prom¬ 
ising  future  for  investment,  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  public.  It  is  perhaps  in  this 
field  and  that  of  the  development  of 
energy  resources  that  wise  advance  plan>- 
ning  can  do  most  to  secure  ample  spend¬ 
ing  and  investment  on  the  part  of  non- 
Federal  groups  to  maintain  continuing 
full  employment  without  Federal  public 
works. 

DEVELOPMENT  OP  ENERGY  AND  WATER  POWER 

Much  has  already  been  done  in  this 
field.  The  Columbia  River,  Boulder  Dam, 
and  TVA  operations  have  been  a  mag¬ 
nificent  start.  The  proposed  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  and  the  anticipated  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  water  resources 
augur  well  for  the  future.  Out  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  we  are  especially  interested  in  the 
great  Central  Valley  project. 

I  believe  that  in  addition  to  these 
regional  programs  our  next  major  step 
must  be  to  devise  some  means  for  better 
cooperation  between  private  and  public 
power  systems. 

I  also  believe  that  there  should  be  an 
expanded  program  of  rural  electrifica¬ 
tion.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
financing  rural-electrification '  coopera¬ 
tives  if  our  farmers  have  adequate  in¬ 
come,  as  they  will  if  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  is  maintained  in  this  country. 

HOUSING 

Another  major  outlet  for  postwar  in¬ 
vestment,  both  public  and  private,  is  the 
field  of  housing  and  other  construction. 
We  have  new  productive  capacity  which 
can  be  converted,  at  least  in  part,  to  con¬ 
struction,  and  we  have  an  enormous  ac¬ 
cumulated  demand  for  better  housing 
facilities. 

One  of  the  specific  programs  which 
will  require  legislation  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  full -employment  bill  is  that 
designed  to  expand  and  stabilize  the  con¬ 
struction  industry.  The  possibilities 
here  are  practically  unlimited. 

LAND  CONSERVATION  AND  UTILIZATION 

Projects  for  irrigation,  drainage,  land 
improvements,  and  conservation  of  land 
resources  have  been  cut  to  a  minimum 
during  the  war — and  properly  so,  since 
there  were  more  urgent  manpower  needs 
for  direct  war  purposes.  To  ignore  the 
needs  of  land  conservation  in  the  post¬ 
war  era  would  be  shortsighted,  indeed. 
The  problems  of  submarginal  areas,  soil 
conservation,  fire  control,  and  all  kinds 
of  land  improvements  require  continuing 
study  and  continuing  work.  Here,  too,  is 
a  fruitful  field  for  postwar  employment 
in  a  full-employment  economy. 

All  of  these  phases  in  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources  should  be  predi¬ 
cated  upon  the  greatest  possible  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  private  industry,-  However,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  private  industry 
can  do  the  job  unaided;  the  more  far- 
seeing  of  industrial  leaders  are  frank  to 
admit  that  this  task  may  be  too  great 
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without  some  governmental  assistance. 
Consequently,  we  must  frankly  face  the 
need  for  a  comprehensive  program,  a 
flexible  program  of  public  works  which 
will  be  ready  to  be  put  into  operation 
when  and  to  the  degree  that  the  need  for 
employment  is  not  being  met  through 
private  industry.  Congress  has  by  impli¬ 
cation  recognized  this  need  through  leg¬ 
islation  already  passed  authorizing  post¬ 
war  construction  of  rivers,  harbors,  roads 
and  other  public  works.  Similar  au¬ 
thorization  is  pending  for  other  projects 
and  will  probably  be  passed  by  this  Con¬ 
gress.  The  seventh  report  of  the  House 
Special  Committee  on  Postwar  Economic 
Policy  and  Planning,  published  earlier 
this  week,  has  some  interesting  observa¬ 
tions  on  this  point. 

When  I  point  out  the  need  for  this  fea¬ 
ture  in  our  drive  for  full  employment,  I 
am  not  unduly  emphasizing  the  deficit- 
spending  concept;  I  am  simply  pointing 
out  that  if  and  when  maximum  employ¬ 
ment  does  not  come  about  through  the 
efforts  of  private  industry  alone  then  the 
Government  must  step  into  the  picture. 
I  am  not  nearly  so  afraid  of  deficit¬ 
spending  as  I  am  of  starvation;  unem¬ 
ployment  of  millions  of  bur  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  worries  me  considerably  more  than 
a  flexible  program  of  public  works.  I 
do  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  face  frankly 
the  necessity  of  some  public  works  being 
necessary  in  the  whole  scheme  of  things, 
and  I  urge  tliis  Congress  to  take  appro¬ 
priate  steps  to  see  that  such  public  works 
are  truly  needed,  will  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  community,  and  wherever  possible 
will  in  turn  become  the  means  of  produc¬ 
ing  additional  wealth,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  producing  additional  jobs. 
This  last  type  of  public  works  is  especially 
all  exemplified  by  the  great  public  power 
projects  such  as  TVA.  Personally,  I  hope 
for  the  time  when  we  shall  have  valley 
authorities  in  every  one  of  our  great  river 
valleys,  producing  low  rate  power,  fur¬ 
nishing  water  for  Irrigation  where  pos¬ 
sible,  as  well  as  preventing  floods,  erosion, 
and  more  waste  of  our  resources. 

SERVICES  AND  SECURITY  IN  A  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

In  its  last  report,  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Planning  Board  wisely  pointed 
out  that  in  the  full  development  of  Amer¬ 
ican  resources  it  was  necessary  to  plan 
measures  for  services  and  security  as  well 
as  for  our  physical  welfare.  Access  to 
education  and  to  health,  assurance  of 
adequate  medical  care,  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  social -Insurance  program  to 
care  for  the  crippled,  the  handicapped, 
the  aged,  and  the  unemployed  is  an  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  this  whole  problem. 
The  recent  recommendations  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  about  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  "are  excellent  and  should  by 
all  means  be  adopted  by  this  House  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Personally, 
I  had  hoped  that  some  initial  action 
would  be  taken  before  we  recess  for  the 
summer,  but  such  is  evidently  not  going 
to  be  thq  case.  As  the  lines  lengthen 
before  the  employment  offices  and  as  the 
numbers  on  social  security  steadily  rise 
with  the  coming  cut-backs  in  war  con¬ 
tracts,  I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the 
American  people  are  going  to  point  out 
to  us  our  responsibility  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  in  an  ever-rising  chorus. 


Most  important,  we  shall  thereby 
strengthen  democracy  for  all  our  people 
by  getting  its  necessary  operations,  the 
application  of  basic  policies  laid  down  by 
Congress,  back  to  the  regions,  States,  and 
localities  to  the  people  themselves,  so 
close  that,  as  in  the  TVA  region  they 
can  participate  in  its  daily  operation. 

THE  rULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  give  this  gen¬ 
eral  and  broad  overview  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation  in  order  to  set  the  stage 
for  a  discussion  of  a  specific  bill  that  is 
now  before  us,  the  so-called  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill.  In  the  House  it  is  H.  R.  2202 
and  was  introduced  by  our  colleague 
from  Texas,  The  Honorable  Wright  Pat- 
M.AN.  In  the  Senate  it  is  S.  380,  and  is 
being  sponsored  by  Senators  Murray, 
Elbert  Thomas,  Wagner,  and  O’Mahoney. 
Already  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency,  to  which  S.  380  has 
been  referred,  has  been  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  problem,  and  a  compre¬ 
hensive  bibliography,  together  with  ex¬ 
cerpts  of  many  statements  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  available  or  will  soon  be  avail¬ 
able.  In  the  House  the  measure  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Exec¬ 
utive  Expenditures. 

Soon  after  introducing  H.  R.  2202  in 
the  House  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Representative  Patman,  sent  out  a  letter 
to  a  considerable  number  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  asking  them  to  join  him  as  “a 
coauthor  and  a  cosponsor”  of  the  meas¬ 
ure.  When  some  70  Congressmen  and 
Congresswomen  had  accepted  this  invi¬ 
tation,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 
Patman]  called  a  meeting  and  formally 
organized  this  group  into  a  steering 
committee,  which  had  as  its  primary 
purpose  the  mobilizing  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  behind  H.  R.  2202  and  the  further¬ 
ing  of  that  measure  in  its  progress 
through  the  House.  An  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  11  was  selected,  and  that  group 
has  honored  me  by  asking  me  to  serve 
as  the  permanent  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  may  say  that  that  committee 
now  numbers  94  members  and  we  expect 
to  see  it  hit  the  hundred  mark  before  we 
recess  for  the  summer.  I  would  like  to 
say  further  that  there  Is  nothing  parti¬ 
san  or  nothing  exclusive  about  this  list 
of  cosponsors.  We  welcome  all  who  are 
interested  to  join  us  in  that  same  capa¬ 
city,  regardless  of  partisan  affiliation. 
We  do  ask  those  that  join  us  to  not  only 
have  a  deep  and  sincere  interest  in  this 
whole  problem  of  unemployment  but  to 
join  with  us  actively  and  enthusiastically 
in  furthering  this  particular  bill  which 
we  firmly  believe  is  the  first,  although  by 
no  means  the  last  step,  that  this  Congress 
must  take  if  full  employment  Is  to  be¬ 
come  a  continuing  reality  in  the  United 
States.  Any  member  who  wishes  to  join 
our  steering  committee  will  be  heartily 
welcomed,  and  if  he  will  only  drop  me 
a  note  signifying  his  desire,  we  shall  be 
only  too  happy  to  add  his  name  to  the 
list. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
cosponsors  and  coauthors  of  H.  R.  2202. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
House,  I  am  listing  here,  by  States,  those 
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who  are  already  listed  as  cosponsors 
and  coauthors  of  H.  R.  2202: 

COAUTHORS  AND  COSPONSORS  OF  H.  R.  2202 

Alabama:  Patrick,  Luther. 

Arizona;  Murdoch,  John  R. 

California:  Dougla.s,  Helen  Gahaoan; 
Doyle,  Clyde;  Engle,  Clair;  Havenner, 
Franck  R.;  Healy,  Ned  R.;  Holifield,  Chet; 
IzAc,  Ed.  V.;  King,  Cecil  R.;  Miller,  G.  P.; 
Outland,  George  E.;  Patterson,  E.  E.;  Shep¬ 
pard,  Harry  R.;  Tolan,  John  K.;  Voorhis, 
Jerry;  Welch,  Richard  J. 

Connecticut:  Geelan,  James  P.;  Kopple- 
MANN,  H.  P.;  Ryter,  Joseph  H.;  V/oodhouse, 
Chase  Going. 

Delaware:  Traynor,  Philip  A. 

Illinois:  Douglas,  Emily  Taft;  Gordon, 
Thomas  S.;  Link,  W.  W.;  O’Brien,  Thomas  J.; 
Price,  Melvin;  Resa,  A.  J.;  Rowan,  W.  A.; 
Sabath,  a.  j. 

Indiana;  Madden,  R.  J. 

Kentucky;  Bates,  Joe  B. 

Massachusetts:  Lane,  Thomas  J. 

Michigan:  Lesinski,  John;  Dingell,  John 

D. ;  Hook,  Frank  E.;  O’Brien,  George  D.;  Ra- 
BAUT,  Louis  C.;  Sadowski,  G.  G. 

Minnesota;  Gallagher,  William  J.;  Star- 
key,  Frank  T. 

Missouri;  Carnahan,  A.  S.  J. 

New  Jersey:  Hart,  E.  J.;  Norton,  Mary  T.; 
WoLVERTON,  Charles  A. 

Nsw  York:  Byrne,  William  T.;  Celler, 
Emanuel;  Delaney,  James  J.;  Dickstein, 
Samuel;  Marcantonio,  Vito;  Pfeifer,  Joseph 
L,;  Powell,  Adam  C.,  Jr.;  Quinn,  Peter  A.; 
Rayfiel,  Leo  F.;  Rogers,  G.  F.;  Rooney,  John 
J.;  Torrens,  J.  H. 

Ohio;  Bender,  George  H.;  Brehm,  Walter 

E. ;  Gardner,  Edward  J.;  Huber,  Walter  B.; 
Kirwan,  Michael  J.;  Ramey,  Homer  A. 

Oklahoma:  Stigler,  W.  G.;  Wickersham, 
Victor. 

Oregon:  Angell,  Homer  D. 

Pennsylvania:  Barrett,  William  A.;  Eber- 
harter,  Herman  P.;  Flood,  Daniel  J.;  Ger- 
LACH,  Chas.  L.;  Granahan,  William  T.; 
Green,  William  J.,  Jr.;  Hoch,  Daniel  K.; 
Kelley,  Augustine  B.;  Weiss,  Samuel  A. 

Rhode  Island:  Fogarty,  John  E.;  Forand, 
Aime  j. 

Tennessee:  Kefauver,  Estes. 

Texas:  Combs,  J.  M.;  Patman,  Wright. 

Utah:  Granger,  W.  K.;  Robinson,  J.  Will. 

Washington:  Coffee,  John  M,;  De  Lacy, 
Hugh;  Jackson,  Henry  M.;  Savage,  Charles 
R. 

West  Virginia;  Bailey,  Cleveland  M.;  Hed¬ 
rick,  E.  H.;  Kee,  John;  Neely,  M.  M.;  Ran¬ 
dolph,  Jennings. 

Wisconsin:  Biemiller,  Andrew  J.;  O'Kon- 
SKi,  Alvin  E. 

Let  me  state  very  clearly  that  those 
of  us  who  are  sponsoring  H.  R.  2202  do 
not  believe  that  in  itself  it  will  solve  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  America. 
Many  additional  measures  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Moreover,  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  not  only  welcome  additional  Mem¬ 
bers  to  join  their  ranks  but  they  also 
welcome  suggestions  as  to  how  the  bill 
can  be  improved.  I  feel  certain  that 
before  final  action  is  taken  by  this  House 
changes  will  be  made  which  will  improve 
H.  R.  2202. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  those 
whose  names  are  listed  as  cosponsors 
have  frankly  reserved  the  right  to  vote 
for  changes  which  they  believe  would 
improve  the  bill. 

You  will  note  by  referring  to  this  list 
that  both  political  parties  are  repre¬ 
sented.  As  I  stated  earlier,  employment 
in  this  country  is  not  a  partisan  matter 
and  it  should  never  be  permitted  to  be¬ 
come  a  partisan  issue.  For  that  reason, 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
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of  the  steering  group,  I  frankly  extend 
to  as  many  members  of  the  minority 
party  as  are  interested  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  join  us  in  working  for  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma.*  from  California,  v/ho  I  know  has 
such  a  deep  interest  in  the  providing  of 
full  employment  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Has  the  gentleman 
read  the  article  by  Beardsley  Ruml  in 
the  current  issue  of  a  magazine  on  the 
subject  of  full  employment? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  have  read  several 
articles  by  Mr.  Ruml.  I  am  not  sure  I 
have  read  the  one  to  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  refers. 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  The  one  which  I 
read  was  placed  on  my  desk  yesterday. 
Mr.  Ruml  said  this  bill,  referring  to  the 
Murray-Patman  bill,  was  of  responsible 
origin,  that  it  was  not  of  partisan  origin, 
and  that  it  deserved  bipartisan  support, 
and  he  hoped  that  it  would  get  bipartisan 
support. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  know  he  is  correct  in  that  state¬ 
ment. 

I  should  like  to  bring  before  you  now 
an  analysis  of  certain  facts  on  the  full 
employment  bill  itself — what  it  means 
in  terms  of  national  policy.  Government 
responsibility,  and  coordinate  action  by 
the  Executive  and  the  Congress — so  that 
you  may  judge  if  the  bill  really  meets  the 
people’s  demand  for  action. 

THE  TWIN  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  BILL 

In  its  declaration  of  national  policy, 
the  bill  sets  forth  twin  objectives — “to 
foster  free  competitive  enterprise  and 
the  investment  of  private  capital  in  trade 
and  commerce  and  in  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States,”  and  “to  assure  the  maintenance 
of  continuing  full  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities.”  These  twin  objectives,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  are  prerequisite  to  the  attainment 
of  those  other  objectives  in  which  we 
believe  an  increasing  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  greater  cultural  and  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  more  leisure,  and  above  all, 
greater  opportunity  for  every  American 
to  fulfill  his  own  maximum  capacities. 

In  the  simplest  terms,  the  bill  seems  to 
me  to  mean  by  these  twin  objectives  that, 
although  society  does  not  owe  any  man 
a  living,  it  does  owe  every  man  a  chance 
to  earn  a  living.  If  this  is  not  true  in 
a  land  as  rich  as  ours,  then  something 
is  wrong.  It  is  intolerable  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  a  decent  living  should 
be  withheld  from  any  American  who 
wants  to  work  and  can  work,  when  ways 
can  be  found  that  will  provide  such  op¬ 
portunities.  It  is  our  considered  opinion 
that  ways  can  be  found  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  in  a  free  com¬ 
petitive  economy,  through  the  concerted 
efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State,  and  local  governments  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  objective  Is  to  provide  opportuni¬ 
ties.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  will 
of  the  American  people — workers,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  farmers,  housewives,  and  the 
rest. 

This,  I  think,  does  not  mean  to  guaran¬ 
tee  individual  jobs  and  wages  any  more 


than  it  means  to  guarantee  individual 
profits. 

Businessmen  do  not  ask  that  they  be 
guaranteed  profits.  They  do  want  to 
have  confidence — confidence  that  there 
will  be  customers  available  for  them  to 
go  and  get,  and  keep,  if  they  can.  They 
will  take  care  of  the  profits  by  competi¬ 
tive  effort. 

Similarly,  and  for  the  same  good  rea¬ 
sons,  workers  do  not  ask  that  their  in¬ 
dividual  jobs  be  “guaranteed.”  They  do 
ask  to  have  confidence  that  there  will 
be  jobs  available  for  them  to  go  and  get, 
and  keep  if  they  can.  They  will  take 
care  of  the  wages  by  competitive  effort, 
including  collective  bargaining. 

THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPOP.TUNITIES 

The  words  “full  employment,”  “the 
maintenance  of  full-employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  and  variations  on  these  phrases 
have  been  bandied  about  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  meaning.  It  is 
written  into  the  bill  that  it  is  Government 
policy  “to  assure  the  existence  at  all 
times  of  sufficient  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  enable  all  Americans  who  have 
finished  their  schooling  and  do  not  have 
full-time  housekeeping  responsibilities 
freely  to  exercise”  their  “right  to  useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  em¬ 
ployment.”  The  emphasis  here  is  on  two 
words,  “opportunities”  and  “right.” 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  and  we  are 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  the  intention 
of  the  Government,  to  guarantee  to  each 
Individual  personally^  a  specific  job  in  a 
specific  place  at  a  specific  salary 
and  with  specific  working  conditions. 
Neither  is  it  the  intention  to  say  to  any 
worker,  “Yes;  we  have  a  job  for  you; 
this  is  it  and  you  take  it — or  else!” 
Neither  of  these  two  contingencies  would 
be  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  move¬ 
ment  which  is  not  only  desirable  to  labor, 
but  which  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  free  enterprise. 

^  What  is  intended  by  this  legislation  is 
to  afford  employment  opportunities— a 
sufficient  demand  for  labor  so  that  every¬ 
one  who  really  wants  a  job  can  find  one. 
Let  me  here  assure  skeptics  that  we  do 
not  mean  by  this  a  number  of  jobs  at  less 
than  subsistence  wages  to  force  down 
the  standard  of  living  of  workers;  we  do 
not  mean  by  this  any  change  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  trend  toward  better  working  con¬ 
ditions.  We  do  mean,  however,  that  use¬ 
ful  employment  opportunities  must  exist 
through  the  existence  of  a  “full  employ¬ 
ment  volume  of  production” — a  volume 
of  production  large  enough  to  provide 
these  employment  opportunities.  We  are 
talking  here  of  remunerative,  regular, 
and  full-time  employment,  all  of  which 
mean  a  steadily  rising  standard  of  living 
for  American  labor,  for  our  farmers,  for 
all  of  us. 

We  are  talking  here  also  of  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  independent 
businessmen  and  farmers.  The  self- 
employed  must  also  find  opportunities 
for  their  employment.  Their  chances 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  chances 
of  wage  workers. 

I  repeat  there  is  no  intention  of  freez¬ 
ing  labor  in  jobs.  The  existence  of  full 


employment  opportunity  includes  the 
concept  of  labor  mobility.  It  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  existence  of  frictional  un¬ 
employment,  that  unemployment  which 
results  when  workers  move  from  one  job 
to  another  for  whatever  reason. 

I  wish  to  digress  a  minute  on  this 
point.  Some  people  who,  I  believe,  are 
►  very  sympathetic  with  this  legislation, 
have  been  dubious  about  the  words  “full 
employment  opportunities,”  wishing  to 
substitute  for  them  “high  and  stable 
levels  of  employment”  or  some  similar 
phrase  in  order  to  include  a  margin  to 
take  care  of  frictional  unemployment 
and  mobility  of  labor.  If  this  is  all  that 
is  meant  by  “high  and  stable  levels”  I 
have  no  quarrel;  frictional  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  labor  mobility  are  inevitable. 

But  I  think  that  we  must  be  on  our 
guard  against  those  critics  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  who  really  do  not  want 
full  employment,  who  believe  that  “pri¬ 
vate  competitive  capitalism  requires  a 
floating  number  of  unemployed”  in  order 
that  wage  rates  may  be  kept  low  and 
hours  high.  Few  of  the  critics  of  the  bill 
are  willing  to  commit  themselves  ex¬ 
plicitly  to  this  view.  But  many  of  them 
subscribe  to  it  and  it  is  implicit  in  their 
criticism  of  the  phrase  “full  employment 
opportunities.” 

THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK 

In  addition  to  the  emphasis  on  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  bill  emphasizes  the  right  to 
work. 

There  are  precedents  for  this  kind  of 
legislation  in  American  law.  Even  be¬ 
fore  the  existence  of  American  law,  the 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  were  specified  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  and  have  become  a 
part  of  our  tradition.  The  right  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  becomes  a  hollow 
mockery  if  we  deprive  man  of  the  means 
for  that  pursuit — an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living. 

The  general  welfare  and  the  common 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  are,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  clear  authorization  to  Congress  to 
legislate  for  full  employment  as  a  right 
of  the  people. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  a 
commission  on  human  rights  has  been 
proposed,  to  work  out  an  international 
bill  of  rights.  In  commenting  on  this 
proposal  former  Secretary  of  State  Set- 
tenius  has  said;  “The  ‘four  freedoms’ 
stated  by  our  great  President,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt — freedom  speech,  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  from  want,  and  free¬ 
dom  from  fear — are,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States,  the  funda¬ 
mental  freedoms  which  encompass  all 
other  rights  and  freedoms.”  Mr.  Stet- 
tinius  then  went  on  to  say,  and  again 
I  quote,  that  “freedom  from  want  en¬ 
compasses  the  right  to  work,  the  right 
to  social  security,  and  the  right  to  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.” 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  “right  to 
work”  is  not  a  new  or  radical  idea.  As 
with  the  right  to  education,  which  was 
established  legally  only  after  there  was 
growth  of  public  pressure  for  it,  and 
which  is  now  accepted  without  question, 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people — and  the  people  of  the 
world — believe  in  the  right  to  employ¬ 
ment,  and  will  not  accept  less. 
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In  establishing  the  right  to  work,  the 
full  employment  bill  does  not  provide 
for  legal  redress  in  the  courts.  It  is  a 
right  which  can  be  made  effective  only 
through  responsibility  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — the  people’s  Government.  If 
this  right  is  to  be  made  effective,  how 
then  can  redress  be  obtained?  Through 
political  action  by  the  people  to  change 
their  elected  representatives  and  oflBcials. 

I  have  digressed  for  a  few  moments 
to  indicate  that  the  right  to  work,  asso¬ 
ciated  in  the  full  employment  bill  with 
the  objective  of  maintaining  full  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities,  is  a  logical  de¬ 
velopment  from  our  history  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  Let  me  return  now  to  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  bill. 

ARE  THE  TWIN  OBJECTIVES  COMPATIBLE? 

Some  of  the  critics  of  H.  R.  2202  have 
stated  that  its  two  aims,  encourage¬ 
ment  of  free  competitive  enterprises  and 
the  maintenance  of  full  employment  op¬ 
portunities,  are  incompatible.  The 
sponsors  of  this  bill  are  convinced  that 
they  are  not  only  compatible  and  of 
equal  importance,  but  are  actually  pre¬ 
requisite  one  to  the  other.  Categori¬ 
cally,  I  say  that  free  colhpetitive  enter¬ 
prise  in  this  country  can  survive  only  if 
there  is  adequate  purchasing  power  to 
buy  the  products  and  services  which 
this  country  can  and  will  produce. 

The  necessary  purchasing  power,  how¬ 
ever,  will  exist  only  if  full  employment 
opportunities  are  maintained.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  full  employment  opportu¬ 
nities,  while  it  can  be  attained  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  regimentation,  must  be  attained 
through  the  exercise  of  free  competi¬ 
tive  enterprise  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
American  way  of  life. 

I  cannot  see  how  these  aims  can  be 
considered  incompatible;  I  cannot  see 
how  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  aims 
can  be  considered  subordinate;  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  they  are  equally 
important,  thoroughly  consistent,  and, 
more  than  that,  both  essential. 

•  That  these  two  aims  are  demanded 
by  the  people  was  made  abundantly 
clear  in  the  last  presidential  campaign. 
The  leaders  of  both  political  parties  took 
a  firm  stand  on  them. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  accepting  the 
Presidential  nomination,  asserted  that 
a  major  part  of  the  job  before  us  was 
“to  build  an  economy  for  our  returning 
veterans  and  for  all  Americans  which 
will  provide  employment  and  decent 
standards  of  living.’’  In  an  October 
speech  he  said: 

America  must  remain  the  land  of  high 
wages  and  efficient  production.  Every  full¬ 
time  Job  in  America  must  provide  enough 
for  a  decent  living.  And  that  goes  for  Jobs 
in  mines,  offices,  factories,  stores,  canneries, 
and  everywhere  where  men  and  women  are 
employed  *  *  *.  I  believe  that  private 

enterprise  can  give  full  employment  to  our 
people.” 

It  is  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  faith  in  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
shared  by  the  sponsors  of  H.  R.  2202. 

President  Truman  has  expressed  con¬ 
fidence  that — 

We  can  travel  the  road  away  from  war,  and 
we  can  accomplish  this  without  fading  Into 
the  old  spiral  of  depression  for  business  and 
unemployment  for  labor. 


Perhaps  the  most  categorical  state¬ 
ments  on  behalf  of  full  employment  were 
made  by  Governor  Dewey.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  18  he  said: 

We  must  have  full  employment.  It  must 
be  at  a  high  wage  level.  We  must  have  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  individual  from  loss  of  his 
earning  power  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

*  *  *  Those  who  come  home  from  the 

war  and  those  who  have  produced  for  war — 
all  our  people — have  earned  a  future  with 
Jobs  for  all.  Nothing  less  can  be  considered 
victory  at  home  to  match  our  victory-  abroad. 

Three  days  later  he  gave  fui’ther  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  Government  responsi¬ 
bility  In  making  full  employment  a 
reality : 

Yet  if  there  is  one  thing  we  are  all  agreed 
upon,  it  is  that  in  the  coming  peacetime 
years  we  in  this  country  must  have  Jobs  and 
opportunity  for  all.  That  is  everybody’s 
business.  Therefore  it  is  the  business  of 
government.  •  »  •  There  can  be  Jobs 

for  all  only  if  business.  Industry,  and  agri¬ 
culture  are  able  to  provide  those  Jobs. 

*  *  *  achieve  our  objective  only 

if  we  create  an  economic  climate  in  which 
business,  Industry,  and  agriculture  can  grow 
and  flourish. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  it  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  belief  of  the  public  that  employment 
and  prosperity  are  a  major  responsibility 
of  the  Government.  Certainly,  if  we 
have  another  depression,  whatever  ad¬ 
ministration  holds  office  in  Washington 
will  be  voted  out  of  office,  because  the 
electorate  will  hold  that  administration 
guilty  of  not  having  lived  up  to  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  not  having  lived  up 
to  its  prorqises. 

THE  GOVERNMENT'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

Doubtless^  the  Federal  Government 
could  guarantee  to  both  businessmen 
and  workers  that  it  will  by  its  own  action 
alone  make  business  available  and  jobs 
available  for  them.  We  do  not  think 
this  is  the  will  of  the  people,  because  we 
think  they  want  a  free  society  and  a  free 
competitive  economy.  We  do  believe, 
and  we  think  the  people  believe,  that  the 
objective  of  opportunity  can  be  attained 
and  maintained  in  a  free  society  and  in  a 
free  competitive  economy  if  the  Federal 
Government  does  its  fair  share. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  risks  of  com¬ 
petition,  businessmen  today  face  two 
additional  risks:  (1)  The  risk  of  unem¬ 
ployment  which  deprives  them  of  mar¬ 
kets,  and  (2)  the  risk  of  inconsistent  and 
capricious  Government  policies.  If  in¬ 
dependent  business  must  continue  to  face 
these  two  risks  also,  It  cannot  properly 
cope  with  the  risks  of  competition  and 
as  in  the  past  will  trend  toward  national 
monopoly,  international  cartels,  and 
domination  and  control  of  Government 
and  people.  The  full  employment  bill 
therefore  makes  it  the  Government’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  eliminate  these  extra  two 
risks  in  order  to  allow  business  to  con¬ 
centrate  upon  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  in  accord  with  our  best  tra¬ 
ditions  of  business  competition. 

Why  should  the  Government  take  this 
responsibility,  you  may  ask.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  take  this  responsibility. 
The  prevention  of  unemployment  is 
everybody’s  business  and  consequently 
the  business  of  Government.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  employ¬ 
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ment  is  too  large  for  business  alone  or 
for  any  one  economic  group  to  assume. 

In  its  June  1,  1938,  issue  the  most 
famous  business  magazine  of  the  United 
States,  namely.  Fortune,  frankly  stated: 

Every  businessman  who  is  not  kidding  him¬ 
self  knows  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
guarantee,  without  Government  intervention, 
the  markets  with  which  alone  his  free  com¬ 
petitive  capitalism  can  function.  Every 
businessman  who  is  not  kidding  himself 
knows  that,  if  left  to  its  own  devices,  busi¬ 
ness'  would  sooner  or  later  run  headlong  into 
another  1930. 

Business  not  only  does  not  want  this 
responsibility,  but  cannot  undertake  it. 
For  business  to  prevent  unemployment 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  drive  for  profit.  Moreover,  the 
only  way  in  which  business  could  suc¬ 
ceed  in  such  an  undertaking  would  be 
by  organizing  to  do  so — and  such  an  or¬ 
ganization,  if  adequate  to  do  the  job, 
would  undoubtedly  violate  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Similarly,  this  is  a  responsibility  that 
State  and  local  governments  by  them¬ 
selves  cannot  discharge  because  of  fac¬ 
tors  beyond  their  control.  The  problem 
is  basically  not  a  local  one,  though  it 
may  be  more  acute  in  some  areas  than 
others.  State  and  local  governments 
have  a  responsibility  to  recognize  the 
danger  points,  to  apply  all  local  remedies, 
and  to  assimilate  their  own  preventive 
and  relief  activities  into  the  national 
picture,  but  obviously  they  can  act  only 
within  a  limited  sphere.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  some  States, 
including  my  own  State  of  California,  are 
already  working  on  full  employment  bills 
of  their  own. 

PRECEDENTS  FOE  THIS  RESPONSIBILITY 

During  the  last  big  depression  the 
responsibility  for  preventing  destitution, 
previously  regarded  as  the  province  of 
private  charity  and  local  government, 
was  literally  forced  upon  the  Federal 
Government.  This  responsibility  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  everyone.  But  the 
prevention  of  destitution,  the  dole, 
WPA — these  are  not  enough.  Americans 
do  not  want  relief;  they  do  not  want 
unemployment  insurances  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  real  jobs.  They  want  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  and  earn  a  living — a 
good  living. 

The  delegation  of  this  responsibility 
by  the  people  to  the  Government,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cooperation  of  all  basic 
economic  groups  and  State  and  local 
governments,  is  a  logical  development 
from  American  precedents. 

The  Second  Industrial  Conference 
called  in  1921,  of  which  Herbert  Hoover 
was  the  vice  chairman,  recognized  in  its 
report  that  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  the  fundamental  problem  which 
underlies  any  consideration  of  the  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  the  productive  capacities 
of  our  Nation.  The  report  said: 

The  Nation  has  so  vital  and  persisting  an 
interest  in  maintaining  the  Industrial  prod¬ 
uct,  and  in  reducing  the  hardships  due  to 
unemployment,  that  it  must  interest  itself 
in  the  problem. 

The  Federal  Employment  Stabilization 
Act,  introduced  in  1928  by  Senator  Wag¬ 
ner,  was  passed  in  1931.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government  in  pre- 
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venting  unemployment  was  clearly  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  which 
read: 

To  provide  for  the  advance  planning  and 
regulated  construction  of  public  works,  for 
the  stabilization  of  industry,  and  for  aiding 
in  the  prevention  of  unemployment  during 
periods  of  business  depression. 

The  Stabilization  Act  of  1931  might 
well  have  prevented  the  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  the  early  thirties  if  it  had  been 
passed  when  it  was  introduced.  As  it 
was,  its  passage  in  1931,  after  2  years  of 
continued  collapse,  was  merely  a  gesture 
in  the  direction  of  advance  planning  by 
a  despairing  Congress  attempting  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  Nation  foundering  in  mass  un¬ 
employment  and  depression. 

The  means  of  prevention  were  at  hand 
in  1930.  But  the  Congress  of  that  day 
did  not  recognize  the  danger.  We  can¬ 
not  let  this  happen  again. 

COOPERATION  IS  NEEDED 

A  question  deserving  our  serious  atten¬ 
tion  is  this:  Can  this  responsibility  be 
effectively  discharged?  My  answer  to 
this  is  that  it  can  be.  But  only  if  we 
have  sound  policies,  machinery,  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  These  steps  depend  upon 
the  wisdom  of  our  political  leaders,  of 
our  political  parties,  of  Congress,  and 
ultimately  of  the  electorate. 

We  should  only  be  fooling  ourselves, 
however,  if  we  thought  that  the  Federal 
Government  independently  could  assume 
this  responsibility  without  unjustifiable 
interference  with  the  American  way  of 
life.  We  have  seen  full  employment 
achieved  safely  by  Government  action — 
without  cooperation — in  Fascist  Italy 
and  Nazi  Germany.  This  is  not  what  we 
want.  It  is  basic  to  the  full  employment 
bill  that  the  Federal  Government  in  co¬ 
operation  with  all  economic  groups  and 
with  State  and  local  governments  and 
with  other  nations  can  and  must  assume 
the  responsibility. 

The  responsibility  can  be  effectively 
discharged  only  if  we  have  the  coopera- 
■  tion  of  business,  agriculture,  labor.  State 
and  local  governments.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  the  machinery  for  such  cooperation 
through  an  advisory  board  which  I  shall 
discuss  later.  But  more  important,  are 
the  purposes  and  objectives  upon  which 
such  cooperation  must  be  based.  To 
illustrate: 

Business  cooperation  means  high  vol¬ 
ume  production  at  low  prices  and  high 
wages. 

Labor  cooperation  means  full  use  of 
peaceful  methods  of  adjusting  diff#- 
ences  with  employers  and  removal  of  re¬ 
straints  upon  productivity. 

Farmers’  cooperation  means  full  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  dietary  needs  at  fair 
prices,  and  with  good  farm  income. 

State  and  local  cooperation  means  par¬ 
ticipation  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  long-range  planning  of  Government 
construction  programs,  the  removal  of 
interstate  barriers  to  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  integration  of  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies. 

I  should  like  to  quote  to  you  a  state¬ 
ment  on  this  cooperation  which  is  part 
of  a  letter  to  Senator  Wagner  from  Ralph 
Flanders,  president  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  Boston  and  chairman  of 
the  Research  Committee  of  the  Com¬ 


mittee  for  Economic  Development  and 
head  of  the  Jones  and  Lamson  Machine 
Tool  Co.  Speaking  of  the  duties  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  right  to  work,  Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders  says: 

Some  of  these  duties,  without  which  the 
right  cannot  be  implemented,  devolve  on  the 
individual.  Some  devolve  on  business  enter¬ 
prise,  some  on  organized  labor,  others  on 
local  and  State  governments,  and  still  others 
on  the  Federal  Government. 

The  individual  has  no  right  to  a  job  unless 
he  is  productive  and  self-reliant,  and  ener¬ 
getically  seeks  employment.  To  assign  the 
right  to  individuals  who  do  not  possess  these 
qualities  is  to  subsidize  idleness  and  social 
parasitism. 

On  business  devolves  the  duty  of  ojierat- 
ing  at  its  best  possible  efficiency  and  of  there¬ 
by  making  it  possible  for  it  to  expand  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment,  which  it  should  do 
to  the  limit  of  its  capacities  for  solid,  sus¬ 
tained  growth.  It  has  no  duty  to  furnish 
employment  at  a  continued  loss,  since  this 
would  reduce  the  volume  of  employment  fur¬ 
nished,  rather  than  increase  it.  Business  can 
likewise  properly  be  curbed  in  activities 
which  seeks  to  contract  employment  and  ex¬ 
pansion  by  eliminating  competition. 

Organized  labor  has  serious  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  implementing  the  right  to  a  Job. 
That  right  cannot  be  established  without  the 
cooperation  of  labor  unions  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  practices  which  in  some  instances 
defeat  the  objective  of  this  bill.  Besides 
specific  practices  of  this  sort,  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  responsibility  resting  on  union  nego¬ 
tiators  to  see  to  it  that  wage,  hour,  and  pro¬ 
duction  standards  sought  by  the  union  do 
not  form  parts  of  a  total  aggregate  which  so 
upsets  the  wage-cost-price  relationship  as  to 
decrease  the  total  volume  of  employment. 

Local  and  State  governments  have  duties  in 
connection  with  the  wisdom  of  their  tax  poli¬ 
cies,  the  effectiveness  of  their  preservation  of 
human  and  property  rights  and,  in  particular, 
the  timing  of  construction  work  and  any 
other  expenditures  which  are  not  on  a  cur¬ 
rent  basis. 

The  Federal  Government  has  very  large  and 
serious  duties  to  perform  if  the  right  to  a 
job  is  to  be  made  effective.  It  must  do  much 
more  than  store  up  work  for  release  when 
unemployment  is  large.  It  must  prevent  the 
growth  of  that  unemployment  by  policies 
v/hich  encourage  business  to  expand  and  in¬ 
vestors  to  undertake  new  ventures. 

To  this  statement  I  would  add  this 
friendly  comment:  All  the  restrictive 
practices  of  labor  and  farm  groups  have 
been  copied  in  miniature  from  the  large- 
scale  practices  of  finance,  industry,  and 
business,  each  seeking  to  survive  in  an 
atmosphere  of  all-pervading  chronic 
fear,  a  hang-over  of  an  economy  of  scar¬ 
city,  lingering  on  in  the  final  phases  of 
the  industrial  revolution,  when  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  abundance  presses  upon  us  all. 
Once  we  accept  and  act  to  insure  full 
production  and  employment,  the  restric¬ 
tive  practices  of  finance,  industry,  busi¬ 
ness,  agriculture,  and  labor  will  have  lost 
their  seeming  reasons  and  validity.  Men 
will  lose  their  fear  of  overproduction,  of 
w’orking  themselves  out  of  a  job.  The  re¬ 
lease  of  productive  energy,  efficiency,  and 
goodwill  will  be  tremendous. 

COST  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

What  will  all  this  cost  the  Federal 
Government?  The  full  employment 
bill  is  so  worded  as  to  insure  that  this 
responsibility  will  be  discharged  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  Federal  invest¬ 
ment  or  expenditure. 

The  primary  orientation  of  the  bill  is 
toward  stimulating  adequate  non -Fed¬ 


eral  expenditures — that  is,  expenditures 
by  business,  consumers.  State  and  local 
governments. 

When  the  sponsors  of  this  bill  say  that 
the  first  step  is  to  encourage  private 
enterprise,  we  are  not  speaking  with 
tongue  in  cheek.  We  have  faith,  Mr. 
Speaker — faith  that  given  a  favorable 
climate  within  which  to  function,  private 
enterprise  can  do  the  job.  Look  at  some 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Murray  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Representative  Patman,  are  chairmen  of 
the  two  Congressional  Small  Business 
Committees.  Can  you  doubt  their  inter¬ 
est  and  belief  in  private  enterprise? 
Senator  O’Mahoney’s  brilliant  and  con¬ 
tinuing  battle  against  monopoly  domi¬ 
nation  of  business  should  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  faith  in  free  competi¬ 
tion.  Those  who  charge  that  H.  R.  2202 
is  an  ill-concealed  effort  to  substitute  a 
high-deficit  public-works  economy  for 
our  American  tradition  of  business  en¬ 
terprise,  are  just  not  facing  the  facts. 

Let  me  repeat,  then,  everything  pos¬ 
sible  is  to  be  done  to  prevent  a  “gap”  or  a 
“deficiency.”  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure  are-  to  be  used  only  to  fill 
whatever  gaps  may  develop.  Arid  only 
after  all  means  to  prevent  such  gaps  have 
been  exhausted. 

There  are  some  who  may  object  to 
this  policy  on  the  gi'ound  that  the  gap 
may  be  too  large.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  this  objectioa  is  based  upon  one  of 
two  assumptions — either  that  private 
enterprise  will  break  down,  that  it  will 
not  respond  to  a  favorable  climate  and 
to  positive  stimuli,  or  that  the  American 
people  will  be  satisfied  with  “jobs  for 
some”  instead  of  “jobs  for  all.”  I  do  not 
believe,  Mr.  Speaker — I  cannot  believe — 
that  anyone  thinks  that  either  of  those 
two  assumptions  is  true. 

CONSISTENT  AND  OPENLY  ARRIVED  AT  POLICIES 
AND  PROGRAMS 

During  the  last  20  years,  peacetime 
functions  of  the  Government  have  ex¬ 
panded  in  all  directions.  Before  the 
war,  we  found  many  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  that  were  in  conflict,  many  that 
overlapped  and  duplicated.  What  the 
Government  did  with  one  hand  was 
often  undone  w'ith'the  other  hand. 

After  the  war,  even  with  wartime 
functions  discarded,  there  is  the  danger 
of  similar  and  possibly  still  greater  incon¬ 
sistency  in  economic  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Federal  Government.  Sec¬ 
tion  2  (d)  of  the  full-employment  bill 
makes  it  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  develop  “consistent, 
economic  policies  and  programs.”  It 
provides  the  orientation  of  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  without  which  consistency  would 
be  impossible.  It  also  provides  specific 
machinery  for  the  review  of  Federal  pol¬ 
icies  and  programs  as  a  whole  by  the 
President  and  Congress.  ,  * 

Since  1929 — and  before — there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  Government  deci¬ 
sions  to  be  made  behind  closed  doors 
rather  than  on  an  openly  arrived  at  basis 
with  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  general  public.  This  has  been  due 
to  the  growing  dependence  upon  emer¬ 
gency  action  and  the  declining  role  of 
Congress  in  making  policy  decisions 
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through  the  open  processes  of  legislative 
action. 

By  emphasizing  foresight  and  preven¬ 
tion,  the  bill  la5's  the  basis  for  avoiding 
emergency  actions  and  making  them  un¬ 
necessary.  To  the  extent  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  responsibility  for  preventing 
unemployment  is  properly  exercised, 
there  will  be  sufficient  time  within  which 
to  make  decisions  on  an  openly  arrived  at 
basis,  as  called  for  in  section  2  (d)  of  the 
full-employment  bill.  This  means  alsa 
that  the  responsibility  for  establishing  of 
policy  will  be  returned  to  Congress 
where  it  belongs. 

COORDINATE  ACTION  BY  THE  EI'ECUTIVE  AND  THE 
CONGRESS 

In  putting  this  policy  into  effect,  the 
full-employment  bill  depends  on  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers, 
upon  our  American  tradition  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  determine 
national  policies,  and  that  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  propose  and  administer.  Also  in 
line  with  the  American  tradition,  the  bill 
provides  a  specific  definition  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Congress,  a  definition  which,  in  keeping 
with  the  requirements  of  modern  indus¬ 
trial  society,  provides  for  coordinate  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  separate  branches  within 
their  proper  spheres  as  defined  by  the 
Constitution. 

THE  JOB  OF  THE  PRESIDENT - PREPARING  THE 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  PP.OGRAM 

The  first  job  of  the  President  under 
this  bill  is  the  preparation  of  the  full 
employment  program.  This  program  is 
to  be  embodied  in  an  annual  message  to 
Congress  to  be  called  the  National  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Production  Budget. 

Section  3  of  the  Constitution  requires 
the  President  to  submit  to  Congress  from 
time  to  time  messages  on  the  “state  of 
the  Union”  and  to  recommend  legisla¬ 
tion  which  he  deems  necessary  or  ex¬ 
pedient.  However,  on  very  few  occasions 
have  “state  of  the  Union”  messages  di¬ 
rectly  addressed  themselves  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  long-run  opportuni¬ 
ties  or  employment  and  preventing  de¬ 
pression. 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1921  requires  the  President  to  submit  an 
annual  Budget  message  to  Congress  on 
the  anticipated  level  of  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures,  Federal  revenue,  and  possible  def¬ 
icits.  However,  the  Budget  and  Account¬ 
ing  Act  does  not  call  for  an  appraisal  of 
the  impact  of  the  Federal  Budget  upon 
the  economy  as  a  whole.  The  Federal 
Budget  includes,  of  course,  only  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  national  income  stream  that 
is  channeled  through  the  Government. 

The  full  employment  bill,  on  the  other 
hand,  provides  for  a  “state  of  the  Union” 
message,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session  rather 
than  from  time  to  time,  and  which  will 
really  appraise  the  “state  of  the  Union” 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  employment 
and  economic  activity.  The  message  will 
also  relate  the  Federal  Budget  to  the 
economy  as  a  whole. 

,This  approach  is  new.  It  starts  with 
a  viev/  to  the  security  and  opportunity  of 
the  individual  citizen  and  his  job,  and 
on  that  basis,  builds  the  entire  structure 
of  economic  policy.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
the  other  way  around. 


The  National  Employment  and  Pro¬ 
duction  Budget  contemplated  by  the  bill 
will  contain  three  things.  First,  goals 
for  employment,  for  total  production  of 
goods  and  services,  and  for  total  demand 
for  goods  and  services.  The  goal  for 
employment  will,  of  course,  be  to  provide 
enough  job  opportunities  for  the  esti¬ 
mated  labor  force  available,  including 
the  self-employed.  The  goal  for  total 
production  of  goods  and  services  will  be 
what  we  call  the  “full  employment  vol¬ 
ume  of  production” — that  volume  of 
production  which  will  provide  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  those  able  and  willing  to 
work.  And  the  goal  for  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services  is  sufficient  demand 
to  absorb  the  full  employment  volume  of 
production. 

Second,  there  will  be  included  in  the 
national  emploj'ment  and  production 
budget  an  appraisal  of  current  economic 
trends  of  employment,  of  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  services  and  of  total 
demand  for  goods  and  services.  This 
means  an  appraisal  also  of  spending 
plans  of  business  and  consumers  and 
Government,  in  order  'to  compare  an¬ 
ticipated  demand  for  goods  and  services 
with  the  demand  necessary  to  assure  full 
employment. 

And  third,  the  national  employment 
and  production  budget  is  to  include  the 
President’s  program  for  meeting  these 
goals,  expi’essed  both  as  proposals  for 
congressional  action  and  as  plans  for 
administrative  activity. 

This  program  would  make  use  of  the 
whole  tool  kit  of  Federal  functions — tax¬ 
ation.  labor  policy,  interest  rates,  for¬ 
eign  trade  policy,  housing,  assistance  to 
new  industries,  and  so  on.  It  would  be 
oriented  toward  raising  the  total  de¬ 
mand  of  goods  and  services  if  tliere  were 
any  danger  of  unemployment — and  to¬ 
ward  decreasing  the  demand  for  goods 
and  services  if  there  were  any  danger  of 
inflation.  It  would  include  whatever 
measures  the  President  might  deem  nec¬ 
essary  to  prevent  monopolistic  practices 
from  interfering  with  the  program.  It 
would  include  also  an  analysis  of  the 
effect  of  the  program  upon  income  distri¬ 
bution. 

The  President’s  message  must  apply  at 
least  to  the  coming  fiscal  year.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  the  message, 
or  any  part  of  it,  may  cover  any  longer 
period,  and  could,  therefore,  deal  with 
long-range  problems  as  well  as  short- 
range  problems.  Moreover,  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  supplementary  messages  may 
be  transmitted  from  time  to  time  at  the 
President’s  discretion. 

The  employment  and  production 
budget  is  to  be  prepared  “in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President”  and  “in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  members  of  his  Cabi¬ 
net  and  other  heads  of  departments  and 
establishments.”  To  facilitate  agency 
work  in  preparing  the  necessary  plans, 
the  President  is  to  transmit  preliminary 
estimates  and  other  information  to  the 
various  executive  departments.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  such  information  will  be  sent 
to  the  departments  in  July  of  every  year 
so  that  they  may  work  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  completing  the  employment  and 
production  budget  by  December  each 
year. 


Tire  bill  provides  that  the  President 
may  establish  “such  advisory  boards  or 
committees  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments  and  others 
as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  advising  and  consulting  on 
methods  of  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  act.”  My  own  feeling  is  that  it 
•should  be  mandatory  on  the  President  to 
establish  such  boards,  in  order  that  the 
cooperation  I  have  stressed  can  be 
achieved.  I  agree  that  the  specific  num¬ 
ber,  character  and  com.position  of  these 
boards  should  be  left  to  the  President’s 
discretion  as  they  are  in  the  present 
draft  of  the  bill.  Let  me  assure  you,  at 
this  point,  that  groups  representing  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  of  our  economy  will  be 
as  free  under  House  Resolution  2202 
to  do  research,  to  counsel  and  advise,  as 
ever  before.  The  bill  confers  no  mono¬ 
poly  on  any  group  to  advise  and  press  for 
legislation. 

It  is  also  the  thought  of  the  sponsors 
that  the  President  would  consult  with 
Members  of  Congress  in  preparation  of 
his  message,  particularly  with  those 
Members  who  will  work  on  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  which  I  shall  discuss  later. 

ADMirnSTHATION  OP  THU  FULL-EJlPLOYMrNT 
PROGRAM 

In  administering  the  full-employment 
program,  the  President  is  specifically  re¬ 
quired  to  make  a  quarterly  review  of  the 
economic  scene,  so  that  all  estimates  set 
forth  in  the  message  at  the  beginning  of 
the  calendar  year  can  be  revised  to  meet 
changing  conditions.  Moreover,  in 
keeping  with  any  changes  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  and  subject  to  congres¬ 
sional  policies  as  established  by  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  President  may  vary  the  rate  of 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
within  the  maximum  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress,  to  the  extent  required  to  help  as¬ 
sure  continuing  full  employment  and  to 
maintain  economic  equilibrium. 

THE  JOB  OF  THE  CONGRESS - CONSIDERATION  OF 

THE  PRESIDENT  S  PROGRAM  BY  A  JOINT  COM¬ 
MITTEE 

At  present  no  committee  in  either . 
House  of  Congress  studies  the  regular  an¬ 
nual  budget  message  with  reference  to 
the  relationship  between  expenditure  and 
revenue,  or  the  relationship  between  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  economy  of  the 
country,  or  the  interaction  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  activities 
with  private  policies.  The  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  remedies  this  present  defect  in 
congressional  procedure.  It  provides 
that  a  joint  committee  on  the  national 
budget  consider  the  President’s  message 
as  a  whole. 

In  1926  Congress  decided  that  there 
was  not  close  enough  action  between  the 
two  Houses  on  revenue  policies.  It, 
therefore,  set  up  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation.  Today, 
since  there  is  no  procedure  for  joint  con¬ 
gressional  consideration  of  fiscal  policy 
as  a  whole  and  a  fiscal  policy  as  it  affects 
the  economy,  we  need  a  joint  committee 
of  the  character  proposed  in  the  full-em¬ 
ployment  bill. 

The  joint  committee  is  to  be  composed 
of  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  important  .standing  commit¬ 
tees  of  both  Houses — in  the  Senate,  the 
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Committees  on  Appropriations,  Banking 
and  Currency,  Education  and  Labor,  and 
Finance,  together  with  seven  additional 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate:  in  the  House,  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  Banking 
and  Currency,  Labor,  and  Ways  and 
Means,  together  with  seven  additional 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 
The  joint  committee  is  also  to  reflect 
relative  party  -strength. 

After  studying  the  President’s  message, 
the  joint  committee  will  present  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
every  year  a  joint  resolution  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Employment  and  Production 
Budget.  This  resolution  may  represent 
committee  acceptance,  modification,  or 
rejection  of  the  President’s  program. 

While  the  bill  does  not  set  forth  any 
detailed  requirements  for  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  have  to  in¬ 
clude,  at  least,  the  joint  committee’s 
recommendations  on  both  the  desired 
levels  of  employment  and  economic  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  the  character  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Whether  it  Includes  policy 
statements  will  depend  upon  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  joint  committee  and  upon  the 
particular  situation  in  any  given  year. 

The  joint  resolution  is  to  be  reported 
out  by  March  1  of  each  year.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  time  limit  is  to  allow  suf¬ 
ficient  opportunity  for  debate  and  the 
implementing  decisions  by  standing  com¬ 
mittees  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

ANNUAL  DEBATE  AND  DECISION  ON  THE  FULL- 
EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 

The  annual  debate  on  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  would  soon  become  a  central  part 
of  the  operations  of  Congress.  It  would 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the 
prestige  of  Congress,  and  to  general  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  national  problems 
and  national  issues.  Not  only  would  the 
joint  resolution  become  central  to  con¬ 
gressional  operations,  but  it  would  also 
put  Congress  back  in  the  center  of  things. 

Debate  in  Congress,  however,  is  mean¬ 
ingless  without  a  decision.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  Congress  decides  only 
specific  policies  in  individual  fields,  too 
often  unrelated  and  sometimes  without 
Intention,  conflicting  In  effect.  It  does 
not  make  decisions  on  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  Federal  policy  and  program 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is,  at 
present,  no  method,  no  machinery,  for 
making  such  decisions. 

The  joint  resolution  provides  the 
method  for  annual  congressional  decision 
on  the  general  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  resolution,  when  agreed 
to,  would  serve  as  a  framework  and 
guide  for  the  development  of  specific 
measures  by  the  committees  of  Congress, 
for  the  action  upon  those  specific  meas¬ 
ures  by  the  Congress,  and  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  specific  proposals  by  the 
executive  branch.  Set  forth  in  this 
manner,  the  Government’s  policy  would 
be  coherent,  yet  flexible  and  subject  to 
whatever  changes  may  be  needed  to  meet 
changing  conditions. 

RELATIONS  BETV/EEN  THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
EXECUTIVE 

If  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers  among  the  coordinate  branches  of 
Government  is  to  be  preserved,  then  we 
must  develop  more  coordinate  action  be¬ 
tween  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 


This  cannot  be  done  through  any  or¬ 
ganizational  trick  or  gadget.  There  can 
be  no  basis  for  coordinate  action  between 
the  President  and  the  Congress  other 
than  that  of  mutual  trust,  exchange  of 
information  and  plans,  and  hard  work. 

The  executive  branch  is  run  by  a  Pres¬ 
ident  who  is  the  titular  head  of  his  party. 
The  men  who  hold  the  key  posts  in  Con¬ 
gress  may  be  representatives  either  of 
the  same  or  the  opposing  party. 

The-  sponsors  of  the  full-employment 
bill  do  not  assume  that  it  will  provide  a 
miraculous  two-way  bridge  between 
Capitol  Hill  and  the  White  House.  But 
they  do  assume — and  rightly  so,  I  be¬ 
lieve — that  if  a  basic  framework  is  es¬ 
tablished,  it  will  be  easier  to  secure  co¬ 
operative  action  between  Congress  and 
the  President,  as  well  as  between  the  two 
parties. 

At  present,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Pi-esident’s  message  be  developed  in  con¬ 
sultation  “with  the  members  of  his  Cab¬ 
inet  and  other  heads  of  departments  and 
establishments.’’  Advisory  boards  com¬ 
posed  of  “representatives  of  industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  and  States  and  local 
governments”  are  also  to  be  consulted. 
I  believe  that  consideration  should  also 
be  given  to  having  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram  developed  in  consultation  with  both 
the  majority  and  minority  leadership  of 
Congress  as  well.  After  all,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  program  is  the  responsibility  not 
only  of  his  appointees  in  the  executive 
branch  but  also,  if  it  is  to  be  made  ef¬ 
fective,  of  the  people’s  elected  represent¬ 
atives  in  Congress. 

WHAT  THE  BILL  DOES  NOT  DO 

It  is  as  important  to  know  what  a 
bill  does  not  do  as  what  it  does  do.  H.  R. 
2202  very  specifically  states  its  own  lim¬ 
itations,  and  these  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  the  House. 

The  bill  does  not  call  for  60,000,000 
jobs  or  any  other  specific  amount  of 
employment  in  any  given  year.  It  does 
provide  that  the  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  an  annual  appraisal  of 
the  number  of  jobs  needed  for  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  bill  does  not  propose  to  guarantee 
specific  jobs  to  anyone.  It  does  present 
a  definition  of  full  employment  in  terms 
of  employment  opportunity  for  all  who 
are  able  to  work  and  are  seeking  work. 

The  bill  does  not  call  for  made  work 
such  as  leaf  raking.  It  requires  that 
any  program  of  public  works  must  be 
through  private  contract  and  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  national  wealth. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  set  production  quotas  for 
any  industry.  It  does  aim  at  the 
maintenance  of  sufficient  over-all  de¬ 
mand  and  the  preservation  of  our  mar¬ 
ket  economy. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  unlimited 
Government  spending  and  deficit  financ¬ 
ing.  It  does  set  forth  a  policy  aimed 
at  controlling  Federal  expenditures  and 
subordinating  them  to  non-Federal  ex¬ 
penditures. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  either  the 
continuation  of  wartime  controls  or  the 
imposition  of  new  economic  controls. 
It  does  establish  policies  and  procedures 
under  which  we  can  work  more  effec¬ 


tively  toward  minimizing  the  need  for 
economic  controls  by  the  Government. 

The  bill  does  not  set  forth  any  specific 
set  of  programs  for  maintaining  full 
employment.  It  does  recognize  the  fact 
that  our  economic  needs  are  ever-chang¬ 
ing.  It  does  establish  a  framework  with¬ 
in  which  all  of  the  various  specific  pro¬ 
grams  that  may  be  proposed  by  various 
parties,  various  economic  groups,  and 
various  individuals,  may  be  more  care- 
•  fully  appraised  in  terms  of  their  total 
effect  upon  production  and  employment. 

The  bill  does  not  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  complete  responsibility  for  main¬ 
taining  full  employment  opportunity.  It 
does  attempt  to  provide  for  joint  respon¬ 
sibility  by  business,  agriculture,  labor. 
State,  and  local  governments  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

During  the  coming  months,  when  H.  R. 
2202  is  receiving  increasing  attention 
from  the  American  people,  many  criti¬ 
cisms  will  arise.  Some  of  them  will  be 
genuine,  some  of  them  will  be  but  ra¬ 
tionalizations  from  those,  who  for  one 
reason  or  another,  do  not  want  to  see 
the  bill  passed.  To  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  full  employment  I  shall  not 
direct  my  attention,  but  to  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  do  want  to  see  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  jobs  in  this  country  but 
who  raise  in  all  sincerity  objections  to 
this  particular  approach,  I  think  we 
should  listen.  In  a  democratic  society 
all  sides  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  and  whether  this  particular* 
bill  is  adopted  or  not,  it  is. important 
that  we  do  listen  to  some  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  that  have  already  been  raised. 
I  have  tried  to  analyze  these  objections, 
and  I  think  they  can  be  grouped  under 
four  principal  headings;  I  should  like  to 
direct  our  attention  briefly  to  each  of 
these  groups. 

First.  The  objection  that  Federal  ac¬ 
tion  toward  full  employment  is  danger¬ 
ous.  This  point  is  frequently  raised;  it 
is  contended  that  it  would  destroy  free 
enterprise,  that  it  would  be  too  expen¬ 
sive,  that  business  would  not  cooperate, 
that  it  would  lead  to  certain  regimenta¬ 
tion,  that  it  puts  an  impossible  burden 
upon  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  In  my  judgment,  the  assurance 
of  markets  through  steady  employment 
would  stimulate  genuine  free  enterprise; 
not  destroy  it.  The  expense  would  sure¬ 
ly  not  be  as  great  as  the  alternative 
which,  would  eventually  be  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  dole  and  made-work.  Regi¬ 
mentation  and  the  road  to  serfdom 
come  about  because  of  inaction,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  prudent,  timely  action.  In  my 
judgment,  the  full  employment  bill  is  a 
big  step  toward  freedom  and  away  from 
the  regimentation  which  results  when  a 
large  percentage  of  a  Nation’s  manpower 
are  walking  the  streets  looking  for  jobs. 
Finally,  the  bill  confers  no  novel  powers 
whatever  upon  the  President.  It  does 
provide  for  a  badly  needed  systematic 
procedure  to  help  coordinate  the  work 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  budgetary 
approach  is  the  approach  of  modern 
business  management,  and  surely  we 
cannot  be  criticized  if  we  suggest  a  sim¬ 
ilar  approach  for  our  National  Govern¬ 
ment. 
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Second.  The  objection  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary.  This  objection  is  usually 
found  hand  in  hand  with  the  preceding 
one.  The  assumption  is  that  we  are 
going  to  have  prosperity  anyway  for  a 
while  after  the  war,  and  that  if  a  crisis 
does  arise  Congress  will  deal  with  the 
problem  when  the  time  comes.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  now.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  already  upon  us,  although  for¬ 
tunately  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  stag¬ 
gering  proportions  which  it  did  after  the 
bank  crash  of  1929.  A  postwar  boom  of 
any  size  will  have  within  itself  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction.  Prosperity  will 
not  just  happen  any  more  than  jobs  will 
just  happen.  To  assume  this  would  be 
to  really  return  to  the  doctrine  of  laissez- 
faire.  We  dare  not  wait  until  a  real 
crisis  arises:  we  must  be  prepared  in 
advance.  I  have  already  mentioned 
some  of  the  phases  involved  in  this  prep¬ 
aration,  and  one  of  the  most  immediate 
steps  that  we  can  take  would  be  for  us 
in  this  House  to  pass  H.  R.  2202  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Third.  The  objection  that  the  bill  goes 
too  far.  Some  unemployment,  like  the 
poor,  we  shall  always  have  v/ith  us,  the 
pessimists  tell  us.  Som.e  even  say  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  reserve  of  unem¬ 
ployed  upon  which  to  draw.  Moreover,  it 
is  said,  the  Government  should  not  guar¬ 
antee  full  employment,  but  only  assist 
indirectly  private  enterprise  toward  this 
end.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
the  American  people  v/ill  tell  us  that  this 
bill  not  only  does  not  go  too  far,  that  it  in 
itself  is  only  an  initial  step.  Our  people 
will  no  longer  tolerate  poverty  and 
misery  in  the  midst  of  plenty;  they  do 
not  want  a  dole  and  they  do  not  want  a 
useless  work  project.  They  w'ant  real 
jobs  at  real  wages,  and  when  their  Con¬ 
gress  tells  them  that  from  now  on  this 
is  to  be  a  governmental  policy  I  think 
we  shall  hear  a  tremendous  cheer  from 
all  over  America. 

Fourth.  The  objection  that  the  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough.  I  have  heard  the 
statement  made  that  the  bill  should  not 
exclude  housewives,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  we  shall  hear  much  more  on  this 
particular  point  in  the  future.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  the  bill  should  deal 
with  working  conditions,  that  it  should 
provide  definitely  for  increased  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  that  it  should  institute 
direct  economic  controls  over  monopo¬ 
lies.  Concerning  the  first  point,  I  would 
state  that  the  bill  is  not  intended  to  ex¬ 
clude  housewives  whose  household  re¬ 
sponsibilities  permit  outside  activities. 
Working  conditions  and  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  monopoly  are  all  important  eco¬ 
nomic  problems,  and  I  would  do  nothing 
to  detract  from  working  toward  their 
solution.  However,  this  bill  deals  speci¬ 
fically  with  full  employment  and  for  the 
moment  I  think  it  well  to  confine  our 
atte'ntion  to  this  one  particular  phase  of 
the  problem.  We  cannot  achieve  all  goals 
at  once,  and  while  I  do  not  suggest  piece¬ 
meal  approaches  I  do  believe  that  it 
would  but  confuse  the  issue  and  perhaps 
injure  the.  progress  of  this  bill  if  we 
brought  in  all  of  the  other  economic 
problems  that  need  to  be  met. 
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WHAT  SOME  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  HAVE  TO 

say  about  the  full  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

I  have  discussed  with  you  some  of  the 
major  objections  to  this  bill,  and  indi¬ 
cated  briefly  what  the  answers  are.  The 
supporters  of  the  bill  have  not  been  si¬ 
lent.  Many  Members  of  the  Congress 
here  have  already  received  enthusiastic 
and  encouraging  comments  on  it. 

*  Senator  Wagner,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  will  hold  hearings  shortly  on 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  S.  380,  has 
received  letters  representing  a  wide 
cross-section  of  public  opinion  through¬ 
out  the  Nation. 

Senator  Wagner  has  been  good  enough 
to  make  available  to  me  some  of  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  indicating 
what  public  figures  and  organizations 
throughout  the  country  have  to  say  with 
respect  to  this  bill. 

I  should  like  to  quote  to  you  from  some 
of  these  letters,  referring  principally  to 
the  responsibilities  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  assume  in  the  postwar  period 
with  respect  to  maintaining  full  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Dennison,  of  the  Denni¬ 
son  Manufacturing  Co.,  points  out  that: 

The  basic  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  prevent  by  sufficiently  early 
action  the  building  up  of  any  volume  of 
unemployment  large  enough  to  threaten  the 
social  stability  of  the  Nation.  This  mini¬ 
mum  of  responsibility  would  seem  now  to 
be  widely  admitted,  though  in  1931  and  most 
of  1932  it  was  not.  As  one  lifts  one’s  sights 
above  the  minimum  the  questions  and  com¬ 
plications  Increase:  even  at  the  minimum 
point  there  would  be  argument  about  how 
seriously  social  stability  was  threatened. 

Above  the  minimum  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  argument  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  should  go  to  en¬ 
courage  private  business,  the  precise  meas¬ 
ures  of  encouragement  it  should  take,  and 
the  volume  of  unemployment — the  “cush¬ 
ion” — which  should  cause  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  undertake  more  direct  schemes 
to  reduce  unemployment. 

But  as  I  read  S.  380  it  provides  that  the 
President  shall  annually  or  more  often  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  collection  of  just  the  vital 
factual  information  upon  which  such  argu¬ 
ments  should  be  based,  and  make  his  own 
recommendations  for  congressional  action 
based  upon  it.  It  provides  further  that  the 
Congress  shall  organize  and  equip  Itself  to 
study  the  facts  and  recommendations  thor¬ 
oughly  and  so  prepare  itself  for  wise  action. 
Since  conditions  change  always  from  one 
time  to  another,  and  may  change  more 
rapidly  than  ever  during  the  next  few  years, 
such  a  method  is  the  only  one  possible  for 
wise  evolutionary  steps  toward  betterment. 

A  banker,  Mr.  P.  R.  Von  Windegger, 
president  of  the  Plaza  Bank,  of  St.  Louis, 
has  the  following  comments ; 

In  my  opinion  the  basic  law  of  this  land, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  re¬ 
quires  the  Federal  Government  to  “promote 
the  general  welfare"  and  the  Government 
cannot  escape  that  responsibility.  Certainly 
we  should  know  by  now  that  reasonable,  full 
employment  is  essential  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare.  In  these  days  when  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  have  come  and  are  still  coming  more 
under  the  control  of  smaller  groups,  and  these 
grohps  are  necessarily  primarily  interested 
in  profits  for  themselves,  the  very  life  of  our 
Republic  is  becoming  dependent  upon  the 
willingness  of  Government  to  accept  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  general  welfare. 


My  common  sense  tells  me  that  something 
such  as  has  been  already  incorporated  in  the 
measure  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  well¬ 
being  and  freedom  of  the  people  of  cur  coun¬ 
try.  Undoubtedly  whatever  is  adopted  would 
have  to  be  modified  from  time  to  time,  the 
modifications  to  be  based  on  experience  over 
the  years.  The  Important  thing  is  to  get 
started  on  the  right  road,  and  I  believe  that 
S.  380  is  such  a  start. 

Wesley  E.  Sharer,  of  Chicago,  empha¬ 
sizes  the  connection  between  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  markets: 

Our  problem  for  the  reconversion  and  post¬ 
war  period  will  be  to  create  the  markets 
necessary  for  the  goods  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  national  economy.  When  mark¬ 
ets  are  available,  businessmen,  in  an  effort 
to*  meet  the  demand  created  by  these  mar¬ 
kets,  will  have  to  employ  as  many  people  as 
possible. 

The  question  in  my  mind  is  how  to  create 
and  guarantee  new  markets  which  will  take 
-the  place  of  the  tremendous  demand  that 
v.^as  created  by  war  contracts.  Full  employ¬ 
ment  is  the  first  step  toward  guaranteeing 
the  broadest  domestic  market,  because  of 
the  broader  distribution  of  purchasing 
power. 

A  literary  agent  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Diarmuid  Russell,  emphasizes  the  need 
for  security: 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
Government  will  have  to  take  responsibility 
for  employment.  In  the  previous  two  cen¬ 
turies  the  idea  that  animated  the  minds  of 
men  was  freedom,  representative  govern¬ 
ment — all  flowing  from  the  conception  of 
the  worth  of  the  individual.  All  of  this  was 
good  but  we  have  now  come  to  the  time 
when  the  freedom  of  the  individual  has  begun 
to  threaten  the  safety  of  society  because  so 
many  individuals  have  ftbtained  so  much 
power. 

The  idea  that  dominates  men’s  minds  now 
is  security.  They  want  to  be  free  from  the 
threat  of  starvation  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  they  want  medical  attention  in  case 
of  illness,  they  want  work  for  work  is  part 
of  life  and  the  denial  of  this  by  any  eco¬ 
nomic  means  is  a  denial  of  part  of  t’neir 
vitality.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  fail  to 
be  recognized  nor  how  the  Government  can 
be  denied  an  Interest  in  the  happiness  or 
health  of  those  who  make  up  the  country  and 
in  whose  talents  the  real  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  resides.  So  I  am  for  anything  the  coun¬ 
try  can  do  which  will  assure  full  employment 
and  give  to  its  citizens  opportunity. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  comments 
I  have  seen  on  the  full-em;ployment  bill 
comes  from  a  small  businessman  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  J.  S.  Crutchfield: 

In  reply  S.  380  appro^'hes  the  problem  of 
full  employment  in  the  right  way,  in  the 
present  crisis,  and  I  am  confident  that  in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  other  re¬ 
sponsible  groups  will  faithfully  cooperate 
w’ith  the  Government  in  making  this  measure 
effective.  In  fact,  the  bill  would  seem  to 
challenge  all  the  above  factors  to  prove  that 
private  enterpirse,^  under  the  capitalistic 
system,  can  furnish  full  employment  with  a 
minimum  of  Government  assistance  or  par¬ 
ticipation,  The  measure  in  its  present  form 
should  be  considered  a  temporary  expedient, 
which  private  enterprise  in  due  course 
should  prove  to  be  unnecessary  in  normal 
times. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  quotation  is  a 
most  cogent  answer  to  all  of  those  busi¬ 
nessmen  who  object  to  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  as  a  usurpation  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  private  business.  The  bill  is  a 
challenge  to  private  enterprise.  The 
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greatest  success  that  can  be  achieved 
under  the  bill  would  .be  to  prove  that 
Government  spending  and  investment  to 
fill  the  gap  is  unnecessary. 

Awareness  of  the  problem  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  be  particularly  acute  in 
thw  cities  which  frequently  have  to  deal 
with  it.  I  have  here  comments  from 
three  mayors  in  \/idely  sei  arated  parts 
of  the  country  who  have  given  serious 
consideration  to  the  implication  of  the 
full  employment  bill.  Mayor  William  F. 
Devin,  of  Seattle,  Wash  says: 

It  has  become  Increasingly  apparent  to  me 
that  the  people  of  our  Nation  are  looking  to 
the  r  deral  Government  to  assume  con¬ 
siderable  responsibility  for  full  employment 
after  the  war.  I  think  the  people  as  a  whole 
have  no  definite  or  concrete  suggestions  as 
to  h  —  this  should  be  done,  but  they  do  feel 
that  there  must  be  full  employment.  I 
think  they  lack  confidence  that  it  can  be 
accomplished  except  by  the  aid  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  further  feel  that  this  responsibility  of 
the  Government  is  not  to  take  over  full  em¬ 
ployment  but  to  create  an  atmosphere 
v/herein  private  enterprise  may  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  provide  that  employment.  Further, 

I  believe  that  fuli  employment  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  prevent  the  Government  from 
taking  over  much  of  the  business  and  indus¬ 
try  of  the  Nation.  Maximum  employment 
after  the  war  cannot  be  obtained  without 
fuil  confidence  of  employers,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  legisiation  such  as  this  bill  would 
do  much  to  supply  that  confidence  which 
both  employers  and  employees  need.  No 
doubt  many  businesses  would  not  hesitate 
to  invest  their  capital  in  a  new  enterprise  if 
they  were  assured  that  the  people  of  the 
community  would  be  employed  so  that  they 
could  purchase  the  commodity.  Without 
this  confidence,  the  business  might  not  be 
started,  which,  in  turn,  would  create  more 
unemployment. 

I  am  unable  to  see  how  private  business  is 
able  to  guarantee  these  benefits.  If  such  a 
guaranty  is  to  be  made,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  the  one  to  make  it.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  a  safety  net 
under  the  free  enterprise  of  our  Nation  and 
to  encourage  the  citizens  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  to  establish  businesses  and  through  in¬ 
dividual  Industry  and  initiative  develop 
those  enterprises  to  the  greatest  possible  ex¬ 
tent. 

Ma.vor  W.  Cooper  Green,  president  of 
the  city  commission,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
points  out  that: 

To  my  mind,  the  greatest  feature  of  the 
bill  aims  to  eliminate  business  uncertainty 
over  the  Government’s  fiscal  policies.  Bus- 
ness  cannot  plan  effectively  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  without  knowing  the  Government's 
plans.  The  bill  provides  for  specific  plans 
long  in  advance  of  actual  execution.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beneficial  to  business  than 
this  policy. 

Mayor  C.  H.  Bloom,  of  Rockford,  Ill., 
directs  his  remarks  to  the  abilities  of 
city  officials  to  maintain  employment : 

City  officials  realize  that  cities  cannot,  by 
themselves,  finance  any  large-scale  projects 
for  employment  without  Federal  aid.  We 
hope  that  industry  may  continue  to  keep 
large  numbers  of  men  and  women  at  work, 
but  we  realize  that  with  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  and  stepped-up  production,  it  will 
take  less  employees  to  produce  civilian  goods 
than  before  the  war.  Hence,  neither  cities 
nor  private  enterprise  will  be  able  to  absorb 
the  millions  now  in  the  armed  forces  and 
war  work  in  peacetime  production. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  essential  for 
Congress  to  pass  to  full-employment  bill  or 
any  other  measure  that  may  furnish  our  mil¬ 


lions  of  workers  employment  after  the  war. 
Only  in  that  way  will  we  prosper  as  a  nation. 

Organized  labor  has  been  almost 
unanimous  in  supporting  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill.  I  should  like  to  quote, 
briefly,  from  representative  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  an  AFL  international  union, 
a  CIO  national  union,  and  one  of  the 
railroad  brotherhoods. 

The  president  of  the  Building  Service 
Employee’s  International  Union,  affili¬ 
ated  .with  the  AFL,  says: 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  bill 
seeks  to  foster  free  competitive  enterprise  in 
the  investment  of  private  capital  and  com¬ 
merce  in  the  development  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  In 

my  opinion,  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
proper  agency  to  spearhead  this  program  in 
cooperation  with  labor,  industry,  consumers, 
and  State  and  local  governments. 

From  the  president  of  the  United  Rub¬ 
ber  Workers  of  America,  CIO,  comes  the 
statement : 

Although  the  responsibilities  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  have  never  been  clearly  de¬ 
fined  in  the  direction  of  maintaining  full 
employment,  I  contend  that  the  obligation 
is'  a  very  definite  one.  Years  ago  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  clearly  enunciated  in  this 
phraseology,  “Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people.”  The  meair- 
ing  of  this  is  incontrovertible.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  exists  for  the  sole  pui'pose  of  function¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  and  in  the  interests  of  our 
people  by  improving  our  national  economic 
conditions,  with  a  related  improvement  in 
the  direction  of  health,  security,  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Fraser,  president  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  written  to  Senator  Wagner: 

I  want  to  assure  you  of  my  sympathy  with 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  and  to  assure  you 
also  that  I  believe  our  future  economy  and 
the  success  of  our  effort  to  meet  the  postwar 
situation  will  depend  entirely  upon  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  function  on  a  cooperative  basis  as 
contemplated  in  this  measure.  *  »  *  i 

believe  that  S.  380  should  be  enacted. 

I  should  like  also  to  quote  briefly  from 
public  organizations  throughout  the 
country.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Bolte,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Veterans’  Commit¬ 
tee,  writes,  “In  hearty  agreement  with 
the  basic  objectives  of  S.  380,’’  saying: 

S.  380  clearly  Implements  the  proposition 
that  the  Government  must  accept  responsi¬ 
bility  for  maintaining  full  employment. 
Government  planning  is  to  be  conducted  and 
Federal  assistance  is  to  be  rendered  with  pri¬ 
mary  reliance  on  private  enterprise.  We  en¬ 
dorse  this  program  as  being  a  reasonable  first 
step  toward  providing  full  employment  in 
the  postwar  era  not  only  to  the  veterans  but 
to  all  who  are  able  and  wish  to  work. 

The  Wives,  an  organization  of  the 
wives  of  servicemen  of  every  rank,  say: 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  persons 
who  are  working  during  the  war  years  for  the 
first  time  may 'have  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  utilize  the  skills  they  have  learned 
for  war  production,  and  that  the  veteran 
will  find  immediate  absorption  as  an  income¬ 
earning  citizen  in  the  6ommunity  upon  his 
discharge. 

We  feel  that  bill  S.  380  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  by  its  encouragement  of  free  enterprise 
will  equip  the  United  States  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  in  a  world  of  International 
trade  and  cooperation. 

It  will  do  a  great  deal  toward  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  inflation,  and  by  encouragement  of 
private  enterprise  in  fields  of  public  neces¬ 
sity — example,  housing,  education,  hospitals. 
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sanitation — can  do  much  to  provide  a  proper 
and  healthy  standard  of  living  for  our  peo¬ 
ple.  The  full-employment  bill  will  be  a 
hollow  law  unless  the  President  demands  of 
the  Congress  the  passage  of  certain  com¬ 
panion  legislation — example,  fair-employ¬ 
ment-practice  legislation,  nationally  and 
throughout  the  States,  so  that  there  v/ill  be 
no  discriminatory  policies  in  the  provision  of 
employment  under  S.  380. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  quote  a  letter 
from  Ray  Gibbons,  director  for  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Christian  Churches  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  formulates 
opinions  and  points  of  views  on  impor¬ 
tant,  international,  economic,  and  racial 
issues.  Mr.  Gibbons  says: 

The  full  employment  bill  of  1945  (S.  380) 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  Important  bill 
on  domestic  policy  likely  to  come  before  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  I  would  like  to 
register  my  very  vigorous  support  of  its  aims 
to  provide  employment  opportunities,  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  national  economy  in  a  national 
budget,  to  assign  responsibilities  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress  and.  in  general,  to 
declare  the  tunction  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  providing  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities. 

Such  a  forthright  declaration  of  policy 
would  do  more  than  any  other  single  act  to 
give  support  to  the  international  political 
organization  now  being  formed.  More  than 
any  other  single  move  it  would  show  our  in¬ 
tention  to  keep  our  own  house  in  order  and 
live  as  a  good  neighbor  in  the  community  of 
nations.  I  warmly  commend  your  efforts  on 
behalf  of  such  a  national  policy  for  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

All  of  the  agencies  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  Government  have 
been  canvassed  with  respect  to  the  im¬ 
plication  of  the  full  employment  bill. 
Their  replies,  I  am  told,  will  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  a  report  to  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  w'ill  be 
made  public  in  a  short  time. 

I  have  already  quoted  at  length  the  let¬ 
ter  of  Judge  Vinson.  I  may  say,  further, 
that  I  have  talked  personally  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  and  that  I  know  he  is  fully 
in  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  this 
full  employment  bill.  His  own  record  as 
Senator  wmuld  in  itself  indicate  that. 

SOME  DANGERS  AND  SOME  WARNINGS 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  concluding  this 
afternoon  I  should  like  to  point  out  a 
few  potential  dangers  that  face  those  of 
us  who  are  vitally  interested  in  this  whole 
problem  of  full^mployment,  and  in  the 
passing  of  this  bill  in  particular.  We 
must  beware  of  regarding  the  measure 
as  a  panacea  for  our  economic  ills;  it 
definitely  is  not  that,  and  one  of  the 
worst  things  that  could  happen  would 
be  for  its  proponents  to  make  that  exag¬ 
gerated  claim.  We  do  claim  that  it  is 
one  important,  essential  step  toward 
solving  our  employment  problems:  we 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  cure-all. 

May  I  warn  the  friends  of  this  meas¬ 
ure,  too,  against  going  overboard  on  the 
figure  of  60,000,000  jobs.  There  is  no 
magic  in  this  particular  number;  it  is 
but  one  of  many  estimates  that  have 
been  made  as  to  our  postw'ar  job  needs, 
and  whether  the  eventual  number  will 
prove  to  be  more  or  less  is  a  very  small 
point.  The  important  thing  is  to  keep 
our  minds  on  the  phrase  “full  employ¬ 
ment,’’  and  not  to  get  backed  into  an 
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argumentative  corner  over  the  figure 
60,000,000. 

It  is  always  important  to  be  certain 
that  there  is  public  understanding  of 
and  support  of  a  measure  as  compre¬ 
hensive  as  this.  During  the  summer  it 
is  up  to  every  cosponsor  of  this  measure 
and  every  other  Member  of  this  House 
who  is  deeply  interested  in  this  bill  to 
speak  about  it  in  his  own  home  district; 
to  tell  his  people  what  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  are,  its  provisions,  and  its  limi¬ 
tations.  In  this  way  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  hear  from  their  own 
elected  Representatives  about  what  I 
firmly  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  proposals  ever  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  this  Congress.  By  such  work,  each 
of  us  will  be  making  a  special  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  solving  unemployment  in 
America. 

Finally  I  want  to  point  out  again  that 
prompt  action  is  necessary.  Unemploy¬ 
ment  is  not  a  vague  condition  that  may 
arise  at  some  distant  future  date.  It  is 
here  now,  and  is  daily  growing  in  in¬ 
tensity.  We  in  this  Congress  cannot 
shift  responsibility;  we  cannot  evade  the 
issue.  Our  people  want  action,  and  the 
demands  will  increase  as  the  roles  of  the 
unemployed  mount  during  the  coming 
months.  I  beg  with  the  membership  of 
this  House  not  to  postpone  action.  I  beg 
of  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Executive  Expendi¬ 
tures  not  to  wait  for  the  other  body  to 
act.  Let  us  act  now.  This  House,  by  its 
favorable  action  on  such  measures  as  the 
Bretton  Woods  bill,  has  demonstrated  to 
the  people  of  America  that  it  is  whole¬ 
heartedly  back  of  a  policy  of  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation.  Let  us  now  demon¬ 
strate  that  we  are  also  whole-heartedly 
back  of  a  program  of  jobs  for  all  here  on 
the  domestic  front.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  our  action  on  this  and  addi¬ 
tional  meas'ures,  let  us  eventually  put 
unemployment  in  America  in  the  same 
category  as  isolationism  in  America — out 
of  the  picture. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  WORLD  PEACE 

Unemployment  is  far  more  than  a  do¬ 
mestic  problem.  It  is  a  world  problem, 
whether  or  not  we  choose  to  insure  full 
employment  after  the  war  and  beginning 
as  the  war  ends.  On  whether  or  not  we 
decide  and  act,  here  in  this  House  and 
in  the  Congress,  to  banish  chronic  mass 
unemployment  here  in  the  U.  S.  A.  de¬ 
pends  the  world’s  hope  of  lasting  peace. 
A  United  States  of  America  operating  at 
full  production  and  employment  levels 
means  a  prosperous  nation  and  a  pros¬ 
perous  people;  a  prosperous  U.  S.  A.  is 
an  essential  to  prosperity  throughout  the 
world.  It  does  not  insure  prosperity 
everywhere,  but  it  makes  it  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  depression  in  the  United 
States  will  make  prosperity  elsewhere 
impossible.  If,  after  the  war,  we  ride 
the  devil’s  scenic  railway  of  unregulated 
boom  and  bust  or  head  straight  into  de¬ 
pression  without  even  the  false  boom  of 
runaway  inflation,  the  world  goes  with  us 
into  the  vicious  spiral.  And  with  us  goes 
the  world’s  hope  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Properly,  full  employment  is  now 
written  into  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  now  before  the  Senate  for  rati¬ 


fication.  That  charter  will  be  ratified 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  Our  ratifi¬ 
cation  commits  us  to  the  purposes  and 
objectives  jjf  that  charter,  including  the 
attainment  and  maintenance  of  full  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  high  time  that  we  in  this 
country  put  our  own  house  in  order,  that 
we  prepared  to  make  good,  here  at  home 
in  our  own  economy,  on  the  high  prom¬ 
ises  which  we  have  undertaken  at  San 
Francisco  in  the  sight  of  all  men  and  of 
our  God. 


With  full  employment,  we  can  be  good 
neighbors;  with  unemployment,  we  can 
neither  be  friendly  and  cooperative  with 
other  nations,  nor  can  we,  here  in  our 
own  country,  be  decent,  fair,  and  demo¬ 
cratic  toward  each  other.  Just  as, 
among  ourselves,  depressions  produce 
fear,  discrimination,  hate,  and  division 
among  classes,  groups,  races,  colors, 
sexes,  and  ages,  so  world  depression  leads 
down  the  same  road  to  war.  Therefore, 
in  talking  full  employment,  in  examin¬ 
ing  the  problems  and  the  opportunities 
it  presents  to  us,  and  in  proposing  that 
we,  here  in  this  House,  do  something 
about  it  without  further  delay,  I  believe 
I  am  proposing  to  implement,  in  a  very 
practical  and  fundamental  way,  the 
United  Nations  Charter  now  before  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  may  ratify  the 
charter;  the  House  can  still  be  the  first 
to  give  it  insurance  of  life  by  enacting 
the  full  employment  bill  of  1945.  And, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  effective  ac¬ 
tion  is  very  short,  and  growing  shorter 
daily. 

(Mr.  OUTLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  include  therein  certain  ma¬ 
terial.) 


the  threat  of  being  cut  off,  the  company  be 
gan  withdrawing  to  the  main  force  of  Amer-, 
icans. 

In  the  action  11  men  were  trapped  aqtl 
unable  to  pull  back  because  of  intense  enemy 
smali-arms  fire.  / 

Johnson,  a  company  medical-aid  man^^ho 
was  familiar  with  the  rugged  terrain,  vblun- 
teered  to  go  out  under  fire  and  lejfo  the 
apparently  doomed  men  back  to  safety. 

Upon  reaching  them,  the  Kansai>'  learned 
1  of  the  11  had  been  wounded  by  efiemy  fire. 
Taking  one  of  the  wounded  with  hW,  he  led 
the  other  seven  to  safety  befori^  returning 
for  the  other  three  on  separate  ^ips. 

Private  Johnson  entered  the ^rmy  in  1943. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr,  ^peaker,  that 
while  we  are  granting  ccunmissions  and 
promotions  to  men  in  tlx  Pentagon  and 
Dther  places,  it  migh^me  well  to  give 
more  consideration  tv  young  men  like 
Pfc  Harold  Johnson,  ijmo  has  been  in  the 
Army  for  more  than^  years  and  who  has 
shown  outstandin^leadership  and  gal¬ 
lantry  of  service  ^linder  enemy  fire,  but 
who  still  remain^a  private  first  class. 

[Mr.  HOOK  addressed  the  House.  His 
remarks  will  .Appear  hereafter  in  the 
jAppendix.l  / 

.f 

j  (Mr.  HOC^  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
tnd  include  the  OPA  release.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


SPOGNITION  OP  LEADERSHIP  OF  MEN 
IN  ACTION 


J 


Mr.'^i^EES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speakeiy . 
ask  unE^jmous  consent  to  address  ine 
House  foiNl  minutes  and  to  revise  -and 
extend  my  remarks.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  th^entleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas? 

There  was  no  obje>Uon. 

Mr.  REES  of  KansasSyMr.  Speaker,  I 
realize  that  I  am  not  ar^jithority  on 
the  question  as  to  who  shoiujl^be  granted 
promotions  in  the  armed  fons^.  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  there  a|fe  a  gobd  many 
men  who  have  shown  outstanding  quali¬ 
ties  of  leadership  and  responsibility  wjid 
have  not  been  given  the  consideration 
which  they  are  entitled.  I  have  in  mind' 
today,  for  example,  ^c  Harold  Johnson, 
of  Wamego,  Kans.,  Who  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  armed  forces  for  more  than 
2  years.  Private  Johnson  is  a  company 
medical-aid  marf  serving  with  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Infantry  QSvision  in  Okinawa. 

I  am  includpg  herewith  a  statement 
that  appeared  in  one  of  my  local  papers 
concerning  rtc  Harold  Johnson.  It  reads 
as  follows: 


With  th*  Seventh  Infantry  Division  on 
Okinawa,,  June  12. — The  history  of  heroism 
in  the  mijdics  of  this  famed  Pacific  division 
of  four  Jhajor  campaigns  is  long  and  valiant 
and  n^’r  the  top  is  the  deed  of  Pfc  Harold 
Johnsjm,  20,  of  Wamego,  Kans. 

In^he  battle  for  Conical  Hill,  the  highest 
peay  on  this  home  Island  of  Japan,  an  entire 
rifle  company  was  pinned  down  in  the  assault 
by  Jap  defenders  on  the  crest.  Faced  with 
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Mr.  MICHENER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHW^BE  of  Missouri)  was  granted  per- 
niss^bn  to  revise  and^extend  the  remarks 
lie  ^ade  today. 

B^LS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  PEE- 

/  SENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

f  Mr.  ROGERS  of  New  York,  from  the 
/Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  reported 
f- {hat  that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

July  3,  1945; 

H.  R.  44.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal  of  certain 
records  of  the  United  States  Government”; 

H.  R.  852.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
Jane  Ritter; 

H.  R.  1007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Brown  Waggoner; 

H.  R.  1008.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Harriette  E.  Harris; 

H.  R.  1601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorothy 
M.  Moon; 

H.  R.  1647.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  to  convey  to  the  Captain  William 
Edmlston  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  a  certain  building  and 
tract  or  parcel  of  land  situated  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Tenn.; 

H.  R.  1917.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  R. 
J^nings; 

2060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  W. 

Key;~ 

H.  R.  3^77.  An  act  to  give  recognition  to 
the  noncoi|ibatant  services  under  enemy  fire 
performed  njl^fflcers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Medical  Corp^Sof  the  Army; 

H.  R.  2515.  Ai^ipt  for  the  relief  of  Harland 
Bartholomew  &  Associates; 

H.  R.  2685.  An  act*^o  reimburse  certain 
naval  personnel  and  m^er  naval  personnel 
for  personal  property  loiq;^  or  damaged  as  a 
result  of  a  fire  in  the  bacliqjpr  officers’  quar¬ 
ters  known  as  Macqueripe  Ahnex,  located  at 
the  United  States  naval  operatiW  base,  Trin¬ 
idad,  British  West  Indies,  on  June^l,  1944; 

H.  R.  2856.  An  act  to  provide  for  B^ter  en¬ 
forcement  of  law  within  the  Distric^ef  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  2995.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  enticed 
“An  act  to  create  a  revenue  in  the  Distric 
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\f  Columbia  by  levying  a  tax  upon  all  dogs 
tnerein,  to  make  such  dogs  personal  property. 
anU  for  other  purposes,”  approved  June  19, 
1878\as  amended: 

H.  Kv3024.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the^epartment  of  the  Interior  for  the 
fiscal  ye^,|ending  June  30,  1946,  and  for  other 
purposes;  \ 

H.E.  SllSJ^n  act  to  amend  section  100  of 
Public  Law  346,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
June  22.  1944,  >D  grant  certain  priorities  to 
the  Veterans’  Aatpinlstration,  and  for  other 

purposes;  . 

H.  R.  3199.  An  acK  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  o^abor,  the  Federal  Se 
curity  Agency,  and  related  independent 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  y*^'  ending  June  30, 
1946.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.3201.  An  act  to  amerW  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act>cpproved  June 
12,  1934,  as  amended; 

H.  R.  3257.  An  act  to  remove  ra^rictions  to 
the  appointment  of  retired  of  the 

United  States  Public  Health  Service  V  retired 
civilian  employees  of  the  United  StatHg  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  District  of  Columbia  goverftoent 
as  Superintendent  of  Galllnger  Municipal 
Hospital  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.  R.3266.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  June  25, 
1938,  as  amended,  by  providing  for  the  cer¬ 
tification  of  batches  of  drugs  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  any  kind  of  penicillin  or 
any  derivative  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
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COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Committee  on  World  War  Veterans’  Legis¬ 
lation 

(Friday, "^uly  6,  1945)  - 
There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  World  War  Veterans’  Legisla¬ 
tion,  in  executive  session,  on  Friday,  July 
6,  1945,  at  10  o’clock,  a.  m.,  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  room  356,  Old  House  Office  Build¬ 
ing. 

Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
(Friday,  July  6,  1945) 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds 
at  10:30  a.  m.  on  Friday,  July  6,  1945, 
for  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  31. 


poses; 

H.  R.3269.  An  act  further  amending 
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part  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  June  4,  1920,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  conservation,  care, 
custody,  protection,  and  operation  of  the 
naval  petroleum  and  oil-shale  reserves; 

H.  R.  3287.  An  act  to  authorize  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  the  Marine  Band  at  the  national 
encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public  to  be  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Septem¬ 
ber  9  to  14,  inclusive,  1945; 

H,  R.  3436.  An  act  providing  for  a  medal 
for  service  in  the  armed  forces  'during  the 
present  war; 

H.  R.  3550.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Military  Establishment  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1946,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses; 

H.  R.  3579.  An  act  making  appropriations 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1945, 
and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to  provide,  supple¬ 
mental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  / 
ending  June  30,  1945,  and  June  30,  1946,  tp- 
provide  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  en4- 
ing  June  30,  1946,  and  for  other  purposes;' 

H.  R.  3607.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Resi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradle^fo  the 
office  of  Administrator  of  Veteransj-  Affairs, 
without  affecting  his  military  status  and 
perquisites; 

H.  J.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolutiRi  reducing 
certain  appropriations  available  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1945;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  215.  Joint  resollAion  authorizing 
the  production  of  petroleym  for  the  national 
defense  from  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1. 

On  July  5.  1945;' 

H.  R.  3240.  An  act  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  President  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The^motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5.  P’clock  and  14  minutes  p.  m.),  un¬ 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad¬ 
journed  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  July  6, 
1945,  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

601.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  transmitting  a  report  containing 
five  tables,  covering  the  determinations  by  the  / 

^Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  during/ 
the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1945,  ^ 
t^  numbers  of  employees  required  by  the 
ex^utive  departments  and  agencies  foiRhe 
propto  and  efficient  exercise  of  their  i^pec- 
tive  fimctions;  to  the  Committee  on  t/e  Civil 
Service.  ■».  R 

602.  A%tter  from  the  Adminisja-ator,  Na¬ 
tional  Hou^g  Agency,  transmitting  the  third 
annual  reporwjpf  the  National  iRuslng  Agency 
for  the  calend^year  1944;  t^ihe  Committee 
on  Public  BuilolSpgs  and  founds. 
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REPORTS  OP  committees  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND^iJlSSOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2>6f  rSle  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  weR  delivel>^d  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  ^'d  referenc&|to  the  proper 
calendar,  a^/follows:  \ 

Mr.  COCJjfRAN;  Committee  oil  Accounts. 
House  Res^ution  305.  Resolutioi^^o  provide 
for  further  expenses  of  investigation,  author¬ 
ized  by'TIouse  Resolution  138,  Seventy-ninth 
Con§;?fess;  without  amendment  (RepK  No. 
855)?^  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar.  V 

.Mr.  WHITTINGTON:  Committee  on 
p'enditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

R.  3660.  A  bill  to  provide  for  financial  control  \ 
of  Government  corporations;  without  amend-  ' 
ment  (Rept.  No.  856) .  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia:  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Postwar  Militai-y  Policy.  Report 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  465  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second  session,  and 
House  Resolution  55  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  concerning,  universal  military 
training  (Rept.  No.  857).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS:  Committee  on  Military  Af¬ 
fairs.  H.  R.  2240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pay 
Readjustment  Act  of  1942,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  858) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McGEHEE:  Committee  on  Claims.  H. 

R.  3111.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
January  2,  1942,  as  amended,  approved  April 
22,  1943,  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the 
prompt  settlement  of  claims  for  damages  oc¬ 
casioned  by  Ai'iny,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
forces  in  foreign  countries”;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept,  No.  859).  RefeiTed  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  repo^ 
committees  were  delivered  to  th^/Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  th^niroper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STTGLER:  Committee  oiy^Clalms.  S. 
90.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ahe  estate  of 
George  O'Hara;  without  ar^.dment  (Rept. 
No.  860).  Refen-ed  to  the  Obmmittee  of  the 
W'hole  House. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  3eyiey.  Committee  on 
Claims.  S.  620.  An  &dL  for  the  relief  of  the 
widow  of  Joseph  C./(kin;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  86Vf^^  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Wh^e  House. 

Mr.  McGEHEE/Committee  on  Claim.s.  H. 
R.  3674.  A  bill ^r  the  relief  of  certain  claim¬ 
ants  who  suff/^d  loss  by  flood  in,  at,  or  near 
Bean  Lake  in  Platte  County,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  during  the  month  of  March  1934; 
withoutyfoiendment  (Rept.  No.  862).  Re¬ 
ferred  to  th^  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

AVIS:  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
H.  239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ernest 
H./^tark;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
8^3).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
(Whole  House. 

Mr.  DAITS;  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
H.  R.  240.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  James 
M.  Hooks;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
864) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MAY:  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
H.  R.  1236.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  quitclaim  to  Chanslor-Canfield 
Midway  Oil  Co.  subsurface  mineral  and  water 
rights  in  211.36  acres  of  land  in  the  county 
of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  865).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bill  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia: 

H,  R.  3678.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  automobile- 
use  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri: 

H.  R.  3679.  A  bill  to  restore  standard  time; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr,  CASE  of  South  Dakota ; 

H.  R.  3680.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  restricted  Indian  lands  from  heirs 
’-wr  from  any  Indian  over  60  years  of  age;  to 
fhe  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

R.3681.  A  bill  to  provide  for  removal  of 
resmetions  on  property  of  Indians  who  serve 
in  thk  armed  forces;  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian^Affairs. 

B/^r.  KILDAY: 

H.R.  360IL  A  bill  to  amend  section  302  (a) 
of  Public  L^  346,  Seventy-eighth  Congress; 
to  the  Com^ttee  on  World  War  Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

H.  R.  3683.  A  TSffil  to  provide  retirement 
from  active  servieW  of  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  GU^rd  personnel  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions;  to  tlH  Committee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TRIMBLE  ;\ 

H.  R.  3684.  A  bill  to  periwy;  the  use  of  clerk 
hire  for  contributing  to  th^  compensation 
of  individuals  appointed  by  StWe  delegations 
to  assist  such  delegations  in  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  veterans;  to  the  Commi^ee  on  Ac¬ 
counts.  \ 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massach^etts : 

H,  R.  3685.  A  bill  to  provide  ad^uate 
nurse  or  attendant  allowance  to  servic^dis- 
abled  veterans,  and  for  other  purposes;\to 
the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans’ 
Legislation. 
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^age,  and  .rationing  controls -must  "be  continued,  "  that  ’’the  tight  situation  thaV* 
we  face  today  in  food  is  attrihutahle  to  four  major  factors;  1*  Total  food 
dudtion  will  decline  this  year  for  the  first  time’  since  the  v/ar  "began,  2. 

•  itary  demand  is  still  rising,  particularly  "because  our  supply  lines  to  th^ir’ac- 
ific  are  longer,  thus  calling  for  more  food  to  fill  the  ’pipe  line.' 
needs  in  Europe  are  expanding  .sharply.  4.  The  United  States  ate  too  murh  in 
1944  and  the  first  half  of  1945;  at  one  time  it  appeared  that  surplusyC  of  some 
foods  might  develop,  hence  allocations  to  consumers  were  increased  "beyond  what 
su"bsequent  production  justified.  ...In  spite  of  all  that  can  "be — a^l  is  "being 
done,  America.must  face  the  fact  that  the  over-all  supply  of  fooyfor  home  con¬ 
sumption  v;ill  continue  to  "be  less  .than  demand  for  at  least  a  yej^.  MeanSthile, 
certain  steps  afe  "being  taken  to  relieve  some  of  the  worst  di:^iculties:  Food 
goals  for  1946  are  "being  set  at  continued  high  levels;  "WPE  isy  increasing  the 
flow  of  steel  and  hther  critical  materials  for  farm  equipm^t  and  farm  supplies; 
food  handlihg  facilities  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  being  earfarged  and  modernized 
to  yelieve  civilian  food  distribution  in  that,  area  from  jtne  pressure  of  heavy 
military  shipments;"  ahd  "ESA.  is  intensifying  its  effoi^s  to  locate  and  utilize 
available  supplies  in  other  parts  of  the  world-beans ^rom  Mexico,  vegetable  oils 
from  Africa,  etc." 

"During  the,  war, .  agriCVltur  al  production  has  increased  more  than  30- percent 
and,  at  thC  same  time,  the  nuhjDer  of  people  living  on  farms  has  dropped  20  per¬ 
cent.  \ 

"This  is  a  record  of  whiciryto  be  proud  bu^  it  suggests  that  after  the  v?ar 
there  will  be  a  problem  of  findiW  markets  f/r  farm  produce  or  of  making  basic 
agriculture!  readjustments^ 

,  "The  basis  of  any  sound  prosperity  f^  farmers  must  be  maintenance  of  our 
business  economy  at  or  near  full  emplcy^nt.  This,  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
demand  for  farm  products  and  to  avoid disastrous  dip  in  prices  vdiich  even  the 
supports  which  the  present  law  provi^s^would  be  hard  put  to  prevent.  Condi- 
tigns  of  full  employment  will  also  ne(^^ssary  to  allov;  the  excess  farm  popu¬ 
lation  to  find  productive  and  pro^table  eitoloyment  in  towns  and  cities. 

"Present  .legislation  pravid^  for  mainlining  supports  under  farm  prices, 
Hov;  successful  these  supports  ^e  will  depen(^on  general  business  conditions  and 
the  maintenance  of  purchasing^ower .  It  may  w^ill  be  that  price  supports  might 
tend  to  encourage  the  producluon  of  some  farm  pAducts  at  a  time  ihen  this 
should  no  longer  be  encour^ed.  At  .the  same  time\  price  supports  might  discour¬ 
age  marketing  of  agricult^e  produce  if  prices  :V/er\out  of  line  with  consumers’ 
incomes. 

"Nevertheless  it  ^s  absolutely  essential  that  th^Governmcnt  make  good  on 
its  commitments  givejr  to  farmers  during  wartime  to  enc(^rage  production." 

SENATE 


ens.  Thomas  (Okla),  Bilbo,  Stewart,  Capper,  ^id  Shipstead  were 
erees  on,  H.J.  Res.  9S,td  proyide  AAA  tobacco  m^keting- quota  el- 


15;.  AAA;  TOBACCO, 
appointed  co 

ections  ancyCCC  Ipan  rates  on  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tol^cco  (p.  7553) 
House  conj^rees  appointed  July  11, 

,  TAXATIO]^;  RECONVERSION,  Einance  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.R.  3633i 
the  rv^w  tax  bill,  to  facilitate  reconversion  (p.  7549)*  '  .  ' 

EAJ^  PROGRAM.  Sen,  Thomas,  Okla.,  inserted  a  Journal  of  Commerce  editorial  com- 
mding  Secretary  Anderson's  plan  for  farm  production  goals  (pp»  7554-5)  • 


INEORMATION,  Sens.  "Wherry,  Nebr,,  and  others  criticized  OWI's  article  on  the 
"Prairie  States,"  discussed  the  farm  and  other  programs. in  these  States,  and 
included  sundry  statements  on  these  subjects  (pp.  75^4-90). 


17.  FULIr-EMPLOYMEM'  BUEG-ET.  Sen.  Murray,  Mont.,  discussed  S,  3go,  the  full-enployaer 
hill,  as  related  to  world  economy  and  inserted  a  review  of  A*H. Hansen's  hook,"' 
"America's  Hole  in  World  Economy"  (p.  755^)* 


IS*  HRETTOH  woods  AGREEiiEiTTS.  Sen*  Taft,  Ohio,  discussed  these  agreements  and  urg€ 
postponement  of  their  consideration  (pp.  7559"*^^)  • 


19.  EOMIKATIONS*  Confirmed  the  nomination  of  W,  S,  Symington  to  he  a  memher 
Siirulus  Property  Board  (p.  7592) .  ’  '  *  , 

Received  nomina-tions  for  Dr.  P.  H.  Hystrom  to  he  a  memher  of  the 
Boahi  of  Vocational  Education,  A.  J.  Altraeyer  to  he  a  memher  of  the  ^focial  Se- 
'  curity  Board,  and  Casper  Ooms  to  he  Commissioner  of  Patents  (p.  75j 


the; 


ederal 


10.  SUPRME  COURT  DECISIONS.  S.  Doc.  73,  "Key  to  the  Year  of  Decisis  of  Cases  inj 
the  W.S.  Supreme  Court,"  (prepared  hy  I.J.  Lowe,  Solicitor ' s  Office)  has  heeni 
received  in  this  section.  A  few  copies  are  available  upon- n^uest. 


BILLS  INTRO DCCED 


21.  RATIONUTG;  PERSONNEL.  S.  1262,  hy  Sen.  Langer,  N.Dak.y/to  authorize  the  Amerioj 
Red  Cross  to  award  meat  and  fat  ration  tokens,  shoe  j^tion  coupons,  or  sugar  ' 
ration  coupons,  to  persons  donating  hlood  to  the  African  Red  Cross  for  use  hy 
members  of  the  armed  fordes.  To  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  (p.  7552.)  ( 


22.  OPA  INVESTIGATION,  S,  Res.  hy  Sen,  Mors^'Oreg. ,  to  authorize  an  investigs 

tion  of  the  activities  of  OPA'i,  To  Banking  ^d  Currency  Committee.  Remarks  of 
author,  (pp.  75^2-3)  \ 


23. 


POOD  PRODUCTION,  H.R,  377^j  ^7  RepV  Leigi^e,  N.Dak. ,  for  the  relief  of  owners  of 


crops  damaged  or  destroyed  hy  raigratpsy  birds.  To  Claims  Committee,  (p'.  7626.) 


24,  EERTILIZERS;  MARKETING,-.  H.R,  3775y/oy  R^.  Lemke,  N.Dak,,  to  regulate  the'  regis 

tration,  manufacture,  labeling,  ‘ insp^tion  of  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  mat 
orials  shipped  in  interstate  cQ^erce,  To\Agri culture  Committee,  (p. 7626;) 

25.  LANDS;  MINERALS.  H.R,  3776»y^  Rogers,  pW*  ,  providing  for  the  return  and 

restoration  to  the  several^tates  of  the  title \nd  right  to  any  oil,  gas,  and 
minerals  in  or  under  reajr  property  acquired  hy  tft^U.S.  To  Judiciary.  Committee 

(p,  7626.) 


■  '  ■  \ 

26.  FORESTRY.  H.R,  3111  j/^Y  G-illespie,  Colo.,,  for  the^^urchase  of  certain  land 

within  the  houndar^s.of  the  Pike  National  Forest.  To  Agriculture  Committee. 

(p.  76o.^-’:-  /  V 


27.  TRANSPORTATTpi^  H.  Res.  3L2>'  by  Rep^  Lea,  Cdlif.,  to  authorixp  ..the  ’  investigatio; 
of  ,the  tran.^^ortation  situation.  To  Rules  Committee.,  (p«  iS^,)  Remarks  of 
au'thor-  A3693-4),  ' 


28,  CLAIMS.;  SECT  CONTROL.  S,  1250,  hy  Sen,  El  lender,  .  La.  ^  for  the » r.el'^ef  of '  cer¬ 
tain' irt.aimr..'ts  v;ho  suffered  losses  and  sustained  damages  as  the  result  of  the 
ca^aigr,  e.'.-u':iod  ou_t  hy  the  Federal  Government  for  th.e:  era,dication  of^.the  Med- 
it,^rranea:i  fruibfly  in  Fla.  To  Claims  Committee^  ■  (pi  7550<.).'-  "  '  ■  '  \ 

■  ,,  \ 

.BfECLAIiATlON.  S,  1260,  hy  Sen.  McFarland,  Ariz,,(for  himpelf  and  Sen.  Hayde^[^ 
Ariz.)"„to  supplement  the' Reclamation  Extension  Act."  To  Irrigation,  and  Recla^y, 
tion  Committee,  (p,  7551*) 
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•  SUEPliUS  PROPSETY.  S,  1264,  "by  Sen.  Stewart,  Okla, ,  ”to  amend  the  Surplus  Prop¬ 
erty  Act  of  1944."  To  Military  Affairs  Cominittee.  (p.  7551*)  Remarks  of 
author  (pp,  , 

ITEMS  IE  i\PPENPIX 


31.  FOREIGIT  RELIEF.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  McCormack,  Mass.,  on  urgent  need 

of  food,  fuel,  and  rav;  materials  in  Italy  (pp.  ■^3675“6)., 

32.  PRICE  CONTROL;  RATIONIIIG-.  Rep.  Jensen,  Iowa’,  inserted  his  lettep'’  to  Price  Ad¬ 

ministrator  Bowles  favoring  abolishment  of  district  and  regiongil  QPA  offices 

(p.  A3676). 

33*  TARIFF;  IMPORTS'^-  Sen.  McFarland,  Ariz,,  inserted  an  ArizopA  Republic  editorial 
favoring  protection  of  raw  materials  (including  agricultp'ral  products)  in  trade 
agreements  (p.  A3I6.83). 

34.  MISSOURI  VALLEY  AUTHOi^TY.  Sen.  Murray,  Mont.,  inserted  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatd: 
editorial,  ”A  United  MVA  Front",  urging  establishm^ht  of  an  MVA  (p.  A36S3) • 

35»  SUGAR  SUPPLY.  Rep.  GwinnKir*Y. ,  inserted  a  constituent’s  criticism  of  OPA’ s 
handling  of  hone-canning  sH^ar  allotments  (p.  A3687). 

36.  BRETTOU  WOODS  AGREiMEITTS.  SerJv  Russell,  Ga..,  inserted  R.W.  Court's  address  urg¬ 

ing  caution  in  approval  of  the^  agreements  (pp*  A3688— 9)* 

37.  RESEARCH;  EDUCATIOIT.  Extension  of\renarks  of  Rep.  Luce,  Conn.,  including  two  ar¬ 
ticles,  protesting  present  policy  ^  drafting  advanced  technical  students  for 
routine  military  service  (pp.  A3690-^ . 

3g,  APPROPRIATIONS;  RURAL  REHABILITATION.  Hook,  Mich.,  inserted  a  constituent's 

testimony  beford  the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  behalf  of  the  independent 
tenants  committee  of  Delmo  Labpr  Homes  projects  (p.  A3696). 

39.  VETERANS' BENEFITS;  LOANS.  Rep.  Madden,  Ind.,  tuserted  a  VF¥’ s  resolution  urging 
amendments  to  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  in  connection  v/ith  loan  proccdures(p.A3699)  • 

CLOTHING  PRODUCTION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.NRobertson,  S.Dak. ,  including 
a  statement,  urging  production  of  more  work  clothii^  (p.  A3707)* 

41.  UN-MERICAN  ACTIVITIES,  Rep.  Rankin,  Miss.,  inserted  ah  AP  news  article  relative 

to  un-American  activities  in  Calif,  (p..  A3708). 

42.  FULL— EMP lOYMENT  BUDGET.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Ren.  Outland,  Calif.,  including 

remarks  by  new  business  organizations,  favoring  H.R,  2202,  the  full— employment 

bill  (p,.  A3708). 

BILL  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

43.  FOOD  AJ^  DRUG.  H.R,  3266,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 

provEde  for  the  certification  of  batches  of  drugs  composed  wholly  oiS  partly  of 
any?" kind  of  penicillin  or  any  derivative  thereof.  Jbproved  July  6,  194^  (Public 
law  139*  79th  Cong.). 

/ 

COMITTEE-HEARINGS  ANNOUNCIMENT S  for  July  I3:  S.  Foreign  Relations,  United  Nations 
Qhartcr;  S.  Special  Defense,  Pan-American  highway;  H.  Investigate  ^ood  Shortages 
/( ex. ) . 
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7553 


\Already  several  of-  our  cities  and  areas 
have  issued  invitations  to  the  United 
Nations  for  the  location  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  within  their  respective  localities. 
It  is  Implicit  in  such  invitations  that  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  site  for  the  headquarters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  we  extend 
this  invitation  so  that  America  may  be¬ 
come  the  home  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  appro¬ 
priately  referred  and  that  early  and 
favorable  action  be  taken  upon  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (^.  Con. 
Res.  20)  was  referred  to  the  Coitimittee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  3376)  to  fix  and  regulate 
the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers,' 
and  other  employees  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  T.  WEBB,  SR. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
784)  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
T.  Webb,  Sr.,  which  was,  on  page  1,  line  6, 
to  strike  out  “$7,519.95”  and  Insert  “$6,- 
519.95”. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  request  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  House  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr.  El- 
LENDER,  Mr.  Tunnell,  and  Mr.  Wherry 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  DISPOSITION  OP 
NAVAL  VESSELS  AND  FACILITIES 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Hou^ 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis¬ 
agreement  to  the  amendments  of /the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3180)  to  impose 
certain  restrictions  on  the  dispos^on  of 
naval  vessels  and  facilities  nec^sary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  ^mbatant 
strength  and  efficiency  of  th/Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  req^sting  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Senate  qn  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  moye  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  ameruiments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  Hg^se  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Ch^  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  Jme  Senate. 

The  motionr  was  agreed  tb;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Walsh,  Me:  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate/ 

STING  OF  FIRE-CURED  AND  DARK 
AIR-CURED  TOBACCO 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  th® 


House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
98)  relating  to  the  marketing  of  fire- 
cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con¬ 
ference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bilbo,  Mr, 
Stewart,  Mr.  Capper,  and  Mr.  Shipstead 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

RECONSTRUCTION  OP  SENATE  AND 
HOUSE  ROOFS  AND  SKYLIGHTS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  31)  entitled  “Joint 
resolution  relating  to  the  appropriation 
for  the  roofs  and  skylights  over  the  Sen-/ 
ate  and  House  wings  of  the  Capitol,  anjif 
foT  other  purposes,”  which  were,  on  p^e 
1,  line  10,  to  strike  out  “skylighf’^nd 
insert^  “skylights”;  on  the  same /page, 
line  11,  “^o  strike  out  “Chamber”  ynd  in¬ 
sert  “and-^ouse  Chambers”;  omtiiie  same 
page,  line  11,  to  strike  out  “c^ing”  and 
insert  “ceilifnis”;  on  the  sai^  page,  line 
13,  to  strike  out  “Chamb^’  and  insert 
“Chambers”;  add,  on  pag^z,  line  12,  after 
the  word  “Grounds”  to^sert:  “Provided 
further.  That  the*pn>Ject,  insofar  as  it 
affects  the  House  of  the  Capitol, 

shall  be  carried  fonwaVd  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  in^ccorlllance  with  plans 
to  be  approved<^y  a  cohunittee  of  five 
Representati^  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  ofyxhe  House  of^Eepresenta- 
tives,  upomf  ecommendation  olNjhe  chair¬ 
man  of  tile  House  Committee  ftn  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds.  \ 

“Se#l2.  The  Architect  of  the  (ilwitol 
is  ^thorized  to  enter  into  a  conci;;act 
or/Contracts  for  cari-ying  out  the  proVi- 
Dns  of  this  joint  resolution  for  a  total 
imount  not  exceeding  $861,000  in  addi-'i 
tion  to  the  aforesaid  appropriation  of 
$585,000  heretofore  provided  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  June 
27,  1940”. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

WORLD  WAR  II  VETERANS  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  officials  say  that  America’s 
fighting  men  and  women  of  this  war  are 
returning  home  with  a  fervent  new  ap¬ 
preciation  of  America’s  blessings,  a  strong 
determination  to  preserve  those  bless¬ 
ings,  and  a  desire  to  continue  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  their  country  and  their  fellowmen. 
That  is  why  up  to  this  time  more  than 
400,000  of  them  have  joined  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion. 

This  picture  of  the  typical  World  War 
n  veteran  Is  presented  by  the  American 
Legion  In  the  report  Just  Issued  on  its 
growing  new  membership.  It  explains 
.Why  one-fourth  of  the  Legion’s  present 


record-breaking  1945  national  member-, 
ship  of  approximately  1,600,000  is  now 
composed  of  honorably  discharged  World 
War  II  veterans. 

Entitled  “New  Strength  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,”  the  statement  just'  issued 
portrays  the  type  of  men  arid  women 
who  are  coming  out  of  this  war  and 
joining  into  the  Legion.  .  It, presents  the 
first  authentic  report  on  the  progress 
of  these  new  veterans  iiytaking  over  the 
Legion.  -/' 

In  their  own  vinous  words  these 
young  new  officials the  Legion  explain 
why  they  affiliate^'^  themselves  with  the 
organization.  I  read  from  the  statement : 

Peace:  “In  th^’  American  Legion  I  see  the 
most  direct  apicl  powerful  medium  for  pre¬ 
serving  and  safeguarding  the  peace  and  pre¬ 
venting  fupfire  war,”  says  Simon  A.  Lynch, 
Army  Air., « Force  veteran,  now  adjutant  of 
West  Hoboken  Post  14  at  Union  City,  N.  J. 

Democracy:  “The  Legion  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  founded  on  democratic  principles  for 
which  I  fought,  and  for  which  it  continues 
tc^dight  at  home,”  says  Bob  Wilson,  overseas 
Sflgnal  Corps  veteran,  now  first  commander 
/of  the  Thomas  C.  Reynolds  Post  303,  new  all 
World  War  II  post  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Service:  “By  being  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion,  a  person  has  the  best  chance 
to  be  of  more  service  to  a  large  number 
of  his  comrades,”  says  Joseph  E.  Doughty,  a 
veteran  of  the  United  States  Naval  Air 
Force,  now  commander  of  Post  223  at  Har¬ 
risonburg,  Pa. 

Heritage:  “The  American  Legion  is  turn¬ 
ing  over  its  26  years  of  experience,  its  build¬ 
ings,  and  its  fine  Americanism  projects  to 
us  of  World  War  II.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  accept  its  invitation  and  take  on  a  little 
responsibility,”  says  H.  B.  Lee,  overseas  Eighth 
Air  Force  veteran,  now  second  vice  com¬ 
mander  of  Post  35  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Americanism:  “The  Legion  appealed  to  me 
as  an  organization  which  assists  in  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  ideals  of  Americanism.  It 
is  an  active  agent  in  the  reinforcement  of 
the  goals  attained  on  the  battlefields,  "says 
Robert  E.  Lynch,  Army  Medical  Corps  vet¬ 
eran,  now  adjutant  of  the  George  Ham  Can¬ 
non  Post  394,  new  all-World  War  II  post  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Unity:  “Veterans  must  stick  together  and 
the  Legion  is  the  place  to  stick,”  says  Ken¬ 
neth  Koon,  Marine  Corps  here  who  single- 
handed  disposed  of  32  Japs,  wears  the  Purple 
Heart  and  other  decorations,  and  is  now  com- 
jnander  of  the  John  Smalley  Post  199  at  Sum- 
hlitville,  Ind. 

Strength:  “We  want  a  voice  backed  up  by 
.enough  power  to  make  Itself  heard.  Only  the 
Amert^an  Legion  can  offer  us  that,”  says 
Herman  H.  David,  Jr.,  Army  veteran,  now 
commander  of  Post  557,  new  all  World  War 
II  post  iri\Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Rehabllit^ion :  “To  me  the  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  l^egion  are  the  finest.  The  Le¬ 
gion  has  set  Tip  a  program  to  take  care  of 
the  returning  vet^erans  and  their  dependents 
which  cannot  bk  topped,”  says  Albert  G. 
Abreach,  Army  Alr'Torce  veteran,  now  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Harvey  R.  Hanson  Post,  310,  at 
Racine,  Wls.  ^ 

Comradeship:  “The  Legion  is  the  darned 
best  organization  and  frfendly  outfit  that  a 
discharged  veteran  can  befbpg  to,”  says  John 
B.  Soukup,  overseas  Marine.^  Corps  veteran, 
now  adjutant  of  the  Boyd-Sykora-Schiller 
Post,  478,  at  West,  Tex. 

Security:  “Through  the  Legion  !  can  do  my 
part  toward  building  a  stronger  and  better 
America,”  says  Max  Obshatoko,  Pacific  com¬ 
bat  veteran,  now  executive  committeeman 
and  welfare  officer  of  Brownsville  Post,  33,  in 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Representation:  “I  joined  the  Legion  be¬ 
cause  I  felt  it  was  an  organization  already 
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''^»€^established  and  could  best  repre5p11rtl.be 
vewHns  of  World  War  II.”  says  Jewell  Rose, 
former  Spar,  now  a  membec,of  the  Meeks- 
Johnson  Post  6,  at  PocajKifitas,  Ark. 

Tolerance :  ‘T  Jol^^erf  the  Legion  because  I 
have  a  lot  of  fajth'ln  an  organization  free  of  ; 
religious  and'faclal  discrimination  which  de-  j 
votes  Its  time  to  the  soldier  the  battle  j 

has-^en  won,”  says  Josephine  Purlak,  ex- 
marine,  now  a  member  of  Whiting  Pos'l;  80,  at  j 
Whiting,  Ind.  ^  ^  ‘ 

AMERICA’S  ROLE  IN  THE  WORLD  ECON¬ 
OMY-FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
when  world  attention  is  focused  on  in¬ 
ternational  plans  for  permanent  peace, 
we  should  not  forget  that  world  security 
and  friendly  relations  among  nations  are 
to  a  large  degree  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  full  employment  in  the 
leading  industrial  nations. 

This  fact  was  explicitly  recognized  in 
Senate  bill  380.  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney], 
Representative  Patman,  and  myself, 
which  states  that  the  maintenance  of 
continuing  full  employment  in  the 
United  States  is  essential  to  “develop 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  several 
States  and  with  foreign  nations’’  and  to 
“contribute  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  lasting  peace  among  na¬ 
tions.” 

Full  employment  as  a  prerequisite  to 
all  plans  for  maintaining  peace  and  ex¬ 
panded  world  trade  and  prosperity  was 
stressed  again  and  again  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Economic  Conferences  at  Hot 
Springs,  Bretton  Woods,  Atlantic  City, 
and  Mexico  City.  It  has  been  stressed 
again  in  a  lucid  and  forceful  way  by  one 
of  America’s  most  prominent  economists, 
Alvin  H.  Hansen,  in  his  latest  book, 
America’s  Role  in  the  World  Economy. 
Dr.  Hansen  argues  that  “this  country  can 
make  no  greater  contribution  toward  the 
solution  of  international  problems  than 
that  of  achieving  a  high  level  of  Interna] 
stability,  business  activity,  and  employ¬ 
ment.” 

A  competent  review  of  this  book,  by 
Arthur  Gayer,  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  1.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  the  book  and  the  subject, 

I  should  like  to  have  this  review  printed 
in  the  Record  in  connection  with  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ECONOMIC  POLICIES  AND  LASTING  PEACE 

America’s  Role  in  the  World  Economy.  By 

Alvin  H.  Hansen.  192  pages.  New  York: 

W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.  By  Arthur  D.  Gayer 

Not  least  among  the  causes  that  brought 
about  the  failure  of  the  structure  built  at 
Versailles  was  the  neglect  of  Its  framers  to 
provide  the  economic  arrangements  needed 
to  insure  a  durable  peace.  It  would  be  folly 
once  again  to  pin  our  aspirations  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  a  new  war  on  political  and 
military  security  pacts — like  the  one  en¬ 
visaged  at  Dumbarton  Oaks — if  the  economic 
policies  of  the  nations  are  permitted  to  clash 
violently  with  one  another. 

The  international  machinery  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  fields  that  will  be  needed 
as  indispensable  underpinning  and  comple¬ 
ment  for  a  world  political  organization  is 
the  theme  of  Professor  Hansen’s  able  and 
most  timely  book.  No  one  concerned  to 


understand  the  basic  economic  issues  under¬ 
lying  America’s  stake  in  the  postwar  world 
can  afford  to  neglect  it.  Fortunately  for  the 
uninitiated  It  Is  written  with  the  utmost 
clarity  and  simplicity.  Dr.  Hansen  carries  his 
erudition  lightly. 

Professor  Hansen  Is  temperately  hopeful 
about  the  outlook  for  world  peace  after  this 
war.  He  sees  the  rise  of  Russia  on  one  side 
of  the  globe,  and  the  economic  and  military 
power  of  the  United  States  on  the  other,  as 
the  new  dominating  and  directing  forces 
in  the  future  course  of  history.  By  happy 
geographic  accident  these  two  super-powers 
control  vast  areas  and  resources  that  are 
noncompetitive.  Here  is  a  framework  with¬ 
in  which  international  cooperation  has  a 
chance  to  succeed.  Confronted  with  this  fa¬ 
vorable  political  equilibrium,  are  we  better 
prepared  to  meet  our  economic  problems 
than  we  were  after  World  War  I? 

On  this  score  too  Professor  Hansen  enter¬ 
tains  a  qualified  optimism — subject  to  the 
proviso  that  we  pursue,  nationally  and  inter¬ 
nationally,  the  economic  policies  that  the 
new  world  confronting  us  renders  imperative. 
Wisdom  in  this  respect  will  begin  at  home. 
Dr.  Hansen  repeatedly  stresses  that  this  coun¬ 
try  can  make  no  greater  contribution  toward 
the  solutions  of  international  problems  than 
that  of  achieving  a  high  level  of  internal 
stability,  business  activity,  and  employment. 
Short  of  this  goal  the  prospects  for  achiev¬ 
ing  any  sort  of  world  stability  or  security 
must  remain  bleak.  A  violently  fluctuating 
American  economy  is  a  menace  to  stability 
and  security  throughout  the  world. 

Tlie  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  examin¬ 
ing  in  succession  the  new  international  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions  that  should  be  established 
if  the  desired  goals  are  to  be  attained.  Con¬ 
siderable  space  is  given  to  the  agreements 
reached  at  Bretton  Woods  for  the  creation 
of  an  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  an  International  Mon¬ 
etary  Fund.  Dr.  Hansen  regards  these  two 
institutions  as  constituting  the  cornerstone 
of  the  structure  of  International  economic 
cooperation.  He  expresses  strong  approval 
for  both.  Congress  is  now  considering  this 
vital  and  controversial  program.  Bankers 
and  economists  are  divided  on  it  within  their 
own  ranks.  A  majority  of  the  latter  appear 
to  favor  both  measures,  the  American  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  would  scrap  the  fund,  and 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  has  me¬ 
morialized  Congress  in  favor  of  both  parts 
of  the  program.  One  by  one.  Dr.  Hansen 
examines  the  criticisms  that  have  been  di¬ 
rected  at  these  two  proposals  with  admirable 
reasonableness,  urbanity,  and  understanding 
of  his  opponents’  misgivings.  Those  inclined 
to  feel  chary  about  innovations  would  do 
well  to  weigh  his  position  carefully. 

The  bank,  he  says,  will  be  essentially  a 
guaranteeing  and  underwriting  institution, 
not  designed  to  supplant  private  interna¬ 
tional  lending  and  investment.  The  details 
of  the  fund  are  not  deemed  to  be  the  vital 
thing.  What  is  considered  really  important 
is  that  the  plan  sets  up  an  international 
institution  continually  on  the  job,  dealing 
with  current  International  monetary  devel¬ 
opments  and  balance  of  payment  problems, 
and  constantly  providing  means  of  adjust¬ 
ment  through  international  action.  (“The 
Bretton  Woods  proposal  seeks  to  promote 
stability  of  exchange  rates  without  running 
the  risks  Involved  in  a  rigid  fixity  of  rates. 
This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.”)  As  with 
the  bank,  the  resources  of  the  fund  merely 
constitute  a  supplement  to  ordinary  private 
foreign  transactions. 

There  is  a  little  comfort  here  for  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  traditional  monetary  orthodoxy. 
Dr.  Hansen  believes  that  those  who  doubt 
the  need  for  such  an  International  agency 
and  wish  to  see  the  old  gold  standard  re¬ 
established  are  fighting  for  a  lost  cause.  He 
is  sure  that  no  country  will  again  sacrifice 
the  goal  of  Internal  stability  and  full  em¬ 


ployment  on  the  altar  of  the  gold  standard, 
nor  permit  its  internal  structure  of  income, 
wages,  and  prices  to  be  deflated  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  rigid  foreign  exchange 
rate.  Dr.  Hansen  fears  that  if  the  United 
States  fails  to  enter  these  proposed  interna¬ 
tional  monetary  pacts  it  will  also  remain 
aloof  from  other  international  economic  in¬ 
stitutions. 

On  the  problem  of  international  trade,  Dr. 
Hansen  rightly  believes  that  traditional  ap¬ 
proaches  to  problems  of  policy  are  sterile 
and  ineffective.  It  does  scant  good  merely 
to  hold  international  conferences  and  make 
pious  recommendations  for  the  removal  of 
tariffs  and  trade  restrictions.  We  must  make 
a  fresh  start  on  this  problem,  but  expan¬ 
sionist  International  trade  policies  will  not 
be  adopted  unless  they  constitute  part  and 
parcel  cf  a  broader  program  of  international 
cooperation.  Hence  the  author  proposes  that 
an  International  trade  authority  should  be 
established  alongside  of  other  international 
economic  institutions.  It  would  be  the  func¬ 
tion  of  this  body  to  advance  the  adoption  of 
liberal  and  nondiscrlminatory  trade  practices 
between  the  nations  for  the  promotion  of 
high  levels  of  International  trade  and  general 
world  prosperity. 

Clearly  Dr.  Hansen  is  in  favor  of  increased 
imports  for  the  United  States.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  does  not  tell  us  more  precisely  how 
they  are  to  be  brought  about.  High  levels 
of  domestic  business  activity  and  employ¬ 
ment  admittedly  are  a  sine  qua  non  for  the 
increased  imports  that  will  furnish  foreign 
countries  with  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy 
our  goods  and  pay  is  interest  on  our 
international  loans.  But  will  full  employ¬ 
ment  at  home  be  sufficient  in  itself  to 
bring  about  a  healthy  balance  in  our  inter¬ 
national  accounts?  The  unwary  reader  may 
well  form  the  erroneous  Impression  that  Dr. 
Hansen  almost  believes  that  the  reduction 
of  trade  barriers  is  of  rather  minor  conse¬ 
quence  if  only  high  levels  of  business  activ¬ 
ity  can  be  sustained  within  each  national 
economy. 

The  whole  field  of  post-war  international 
economic  relations  is  embraced  in  this  pene¬ 
trating  book.  Theoretical  analysis  and  hard- 
headed  practical  examination  of  pressing  is¬ 
sues  are  skillfully  blended  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  and  both  are  expounded  with  a 
felicity  rare  in  the  treatment  of  such  solemn 
topics.  We  are  now  in  this  country  prepared 
to  commit  ourselves  to  an  International 
political  organization  for  the  maintenance 
of  world  peace.  Having  become  interna¬ 
tionalist  on  political  lines,  it  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous  were  the  United  States  to  behave  in 
an  isolationist  spirit  in  the  economic  mat¬ 
ters  that  lend  reality  to  political  pacts.  The 
world  will  be  watching  to  see  which  way 
the  United  States  is  going.  “American  po¬ 
litical  collaboration,”  as  the  author  points 
out,  “will  prove  an  empty  gesture  if  economic 
cooperation  is  refused.” 

lA'  — 

TQRIAL  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  COM¬ 
MERCE 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
PresidentNyesterday  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  HorKClinton  P.  A^erson,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Advertising  ^federation  of 
America  and  irKtoe  a^ress  he  made 
some  statementsNyiy*  reference  to  a 
realistic  farm  progwffa.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  comnmms  nno^  this  address 
favorably,  and  J^sk  unaijmous  consent 
that  the  edit^al  from  tfte  Journal  of 
Commerce  l;>e  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  tife  Record  in  connection  with 
my  remftrks. 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  edn^ial 
was- ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RscohiL 
as  "follows :  x 
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tral  Government  doing  what  this  bill  calls 

(tf. 

'iUl  any  respecting  citizen  asks  ior  is  the 
op:^{tunlty  to  work  and  get  somewhere. 

I  Idok  to  you  to  do  the  absolutely  right 
thing  this  matter  for  much  is  at  stake. 
How  aV)ut  it? 


Yoiiti^  very  truly. 


Wm.  Flintzer. 


fies  the  right  of  every  human  being  to 
stand  or  fall  on  his  own  ability.  To  limit 
that  right  is  to  limit  democracy,  to  limit 
Americanism  and  America. 


Production  of  Work  Clothing 


No  Caste  System  in  America 
EXTENSION  REMARKS 

OF  .( 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^TATIVES 
Thursday.  July  12,  19i5 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Spealm’,  here 
in  this  Congress  there  are  those  who,  in 
effect,  would  deny  the  right  of  an^)ut 
white  Protestants  of  American  birtl^o 
live,  to  eat,  to  dwell  in  decent  sanitar 
homes,  to  clothe  themselves  adequatelyT^ 
If  ever  any  philosophy  were  un-Ameri¬ 
can,  this  is  it.  This  Nation’s  historic  tra¬ 
dition,  won  in  blood  and  reafiQrmed  in 
blood,  is  that  it  is  a  land  for  the  many, 
not  for  the  few.  I  regret  that  there  are 
those  in  Congress  who  would  deny  this 
tradition. 

By  opposing  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee,  these  men,  under 
the  false  guise  of  protecting  the  right  of 
the  employer  to  hire  whom  he  wishes,  or 
of  preventing  enforced  social  equality  are 
in  effect  subverting  a  proud  American 
'tradition. 

These  verbal  guises  mask  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  that  of  equality  of  economic 
opportunity.  The  issue  is  that  of  a  man’s 
right  to  find  employment  commensurate 
with  his  ability,  and  without  discrimina¬ 
tion  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  his 
racial  ancestry,  the  country  his  parents 
were  born  in,  or  the  manner  of  their 
worship.  The  issue  is  that  of  fairness 
to  the  American  people — fairness,  jus¬ 
tice,  in  permitting  every  man  the  right 
to  earn  a  living. 

A  man  must  work  to  live,  and  must 
earn  enough  to  sustain  him.  Hiring^ 
solely  on  the  basis  of  ability  is  not  onl 
the  fair  way.  but  the  best  way  to  pron^e 
maximum  efBciency  in  a  working  farce. 

We  cannot  legislate  against  pre^dice. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  do  so.  Bui^e  can 
legislate  against  discrimina^n,  the 
harmful  effect  of  prejudice,  aoa  we  must 
do  so.  We  can  and  we  must^rotect  the 
right  of  every  American  t^live,  by  pro¬ 
tecting  his  right  to  employment  based 
on  ability. 

We  cannot  legisla^ to  enforce  social 
equality.  We  do  npf  attempt  to  do  so. 
But  we  can  and  wemust  legislate  to  pro¬ 
tect  economic  eojfality. 

We  do  not  a^mpt  to  force  a  man  to 
hire  those  wiK  are  unable  to  do  their 
jobs.  We  domot  attempt  to  force  an  em¬ 
ployer  to ^sociate  with  his  employees 
socially.^^ut  we  do  attempt,  and  must 
not  fai^o  provide  a  job  for  every  man,  a 
guara^ee  to  every  American  that  his 
livel^ood  shall  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
thp^rejudice  of  another. 

/■e  do  not  want  a  caste  system  in 
.America.  Our  American  tradition  glori¬ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  has  wisely  suggested  that  the 
problem  of  food  can  be  better  solved  by 
increasing  production.  ’This  could  well 
be  said  of  all  commodities  of  which  there 
is  a  shortage. 

There  is  today  a  constantly  growing 
problem  among  the  working  people  and 
^jfarmers  of  our  country  to  obtain  satis-y 
3ry  work  clothing.  This,  like  produd 
OPihe  farm,  might  find  a  solution  comd 
pro(|nction  be  increased.  So  long  a^his 
Nati^  operates  under  the  capiMlistic 
systen^and  no  one  has  conceivarf  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  ^  even  suggested  the  l^eginning 
of  a  bettCT^ne — then  it  is  w^  for  us  to 
adhere  to  wbat  we  possess. /Profit  is  the 
stimulus  of  W^an  endea^r. 

It  is  the  du<jy  of  th^^ffice  of  Price 
Administration^  hol^the  line  against 
inflation  but  theNju^ion  can  be  chal¬ 
lenged  always  whefl^e  are  face  to  face 
with  the  problen/^^production.  ’The 
question  of  wor^ clotH^g  today  is  very 
serious.  The  s^ution  re^s  in  increasing 
production.  It  could  prolJijbly  have  been 
attained  by^ving  to  those  manufac¬ 
ture  thes^^ods  reasonable  pHce  ceilings 
by  whi(^they  can  be  the  beneficiary  of 
some  j^sonable  profit  for  theii^  efforts 
and  meir  investment.  \ 

ider  unanimous  consent,  I  include  in 
tM  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
lade  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  worl^- 
^lothing  manufacturers  from  all  sections'> 
of  the  United  States  at  the  Raleigh 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.,  under  date  of 
June  13,  1945: 

Work  clothing  for  the  past  several  months 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  all 
Government  agencies  and  all  distributors  and  • 
all  consumers.  Since  work  clothes  are  the 
all-important  working  garments  for  millions 
of  workers  everywhere — on  farms,  in  mines 
and  factories,  supply  and  distribution  have 
been  critical  problems  in  the  national  econ¬ 
omy. 

With  millions  of  yards  of  chaipbray  and 
denim  being  released  because  of  Navy  cut¬ 
backs,  garment  manufacturers — because  of 
their  unfavorable  ceilings  on  civilian  gar¬ 
ments — are  in  no  position  to  take  advantage 
of  this  available  Increased  cloth  supply  for 
badly  needed  work  garments,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons. 

With  only  slight  relief  on  cloth  increases, 
work  clothing  manufacturers  continue  to 
basically  operate  under  their  March  1942  ceil¬ 
ings.  Since  that  time,  the  industry  has  been 
compelled  to  absorb  wage  increases  of  over 
30  percent,  make  up  expenses  of  25  to  40  per¬ 
cent,  and  other  increases,  such  as  overtime, 
etc.  During  this  period,  the  industry  was 
compelled  to  drop  many  low  cost  staple  num¬ 
bers  because  of  unfavorable  ceilings  and  lack 


of  cloth,  and  took  on  Government  work 
which  has  been  the  main  source  of  profit 
the  industry.  Because  of  sharp  cut-b/Gcs 
which  have  already  taken  place  on  Navy^on- 
tracts  and  the  possibility  of  nearby  cutbacks 
on  Army  contracts,  the  industry—^  their 
future  civilian  business — is  in  no  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  inc^ased  cloth 
supply,  since  the  mills  making  jme  cloth  are 
being  granted  further  price  ii^eases  by  OPA 
under  the  Bankhead  ameiyhnent  with  no 
machinery  of  passing  thes/  increases  along 
to  the  manufacturer.  / 

These  cloth  Increases jKe  being  granted  on 
all  work  clothing  fabr^  as  outlined  in  group 
21,  WPB  M317A  and^lMPR  OPA  order  208. 
the  OPA,  while  sym|jathetic  to  our  situation, 
is  only  in  a  posiUDn  of  granting  total  costs 
on  the  garmeiys,  making  for  a  sltutaion 
which  is  brlefli/this.  The  work -clothing  in¬ 
dustry  is  exi^cted  to  make  goods  at  cost, 
buying  the  /oth  they  need  from  mills  whose 
profits — a^ording  to  the  OPA — are  eleven 
times  p«war  earnings  and  selling  them  to 
wholes^ers  and  retailers  whose  profits  are 
10  timfes  prewar  earnings. 

Tx  situation  is  grossly  unfair,  intolerable, 
amft  we  think,  tyrannical.  If  badly  needed 
low-cost  work  garm-ents  are  to  be  provided 
lor  the  millions  of  workers  who,  because  of 
’’the  scarcity,  have  been  forced  to  buy  higher 
priced  and  Inferior  garments,  then  our  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  put  in  a  position  where  we 
can  operate  at  least  on  a  reasonable  profit 
on  our  civilian  business,  and  our  only  source 
of  help  is  to  have  Congress  amend  the  Bank- 
head  amendment  to  include  these  critical 
work  clothing  items. 

That  is  our  problem,  which  is  the  most 
serious  problem  that  has  yet  confronted  our 
Industry.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with  re¬ 
conversion.  Here  are  millions  of  yards  of 
denim  and  chambray  available  for  the  first 
time  in  about  2  years  that  can  be  made  into 
badly  needed  overalls  and  work  shirts,  pro¬ 
vided  we  can  do  so  at  a  reasonable  profit,  for 
certainly  we  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  the 
burden  of  other  groups  whose  position  is 
much  stronger  than  ours,  particularly  since 
the  Industry  is  now  faced  with  a  partial 
peacetime  operation. 

While  chambray  and  denim  are  again  in 
liberal  supply,  cut-backs  can  be  expected 
releasing  other  important  work-clothing  fab¬ 
rics,  such  as  drills,  jeans,  pant  coverts,  whip¬ 
cords,  twills,  poplins,  gabardine,  cotton  flan¬ 
nel,  shirtings,  cottonades,  moleskins,  ducks, 
pin  checks,  and  pin  stripes. 

As  manufacturers  of  important  work  cloth¬ 
ing  garments,  we  are  relatively  small  in  num¬ 
ber,  there  being  about  1,200  manufacturers 
scattered  over  every  State  in  the  Union  with 
'well  over  100,000  employees  whose  welfare 
'xqust  also  be  considered  in  this  very  im- 
pbftant  problem.  Unless  immediate  relief  is 
grlSited,  there  is  a  possibility  of  partial  or 
compete  closing  of  a  gre^t  many  of  these 
plantl^jesulting  with  serious  unemployment 
in  the  Ii^dustry. 

If  we  ai^  to  resume  partial  peacetime  op¬ 
eration  ar^  take  advantage  of  the  present 
increased  cWh  supply  for  badly  needed 
work  clothingj^hen  our  only  hope  is  to  have 
Congress  amend^the  Bankhead  amendment 
-  giving  us  the  sait)^  consideration  as  granted 
the  mills. 


Un-American  ActiviHes  in  California 

iP 


EXTENSION  OP 

OF 


:^ARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RAP^KIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENt’AlVES 
Thursday,  July  12,  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un^er 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  ReV 
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(DRD,  I  Include  the  following  Associated 
Pre^s  article  relative  to  un-American  ac- 
tivifites  in  California: 

Lo^tANGELES,  July  11. — State  Senator  Jack 
B.  Teimey,  today  said  Hollywood  was  head¬ 
quarters  for  a  dangerous  plot  to  overthrow 
the  United  States  Government,  and  an¬ 
nounced  rriembershlp  of  an  un-American 
activities  coriunittee  of  the  California  State 
Senate.  \ 

He  said  the  edtamittee  would  work  closely 
with  the  United  S^tes  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  In  a  projected  investigation  of  Holly¬ 
wood.  \ 

“When  Acting  Chairman  Rankin  (Demo¬ 
crat,  Mississippi)  said  (?^e  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  plots  to  overthrow  the  Government 
has  its  headquarters  in  Hqllywood,  he  was 
not  wrong,”  Tenney  said  in  W  newspaper  in¬ 
terview.”  Our  Investigations  Wice  1940  and 
intensified  in  the  last  year  hai^  borne  this 
out. 

“All  of  our  records,  showing  a  steJidy,  grow¬ 
ing  rise  of  communistic  activities  stemming 
from  Hollywood,  are  being  offered  tp  the 
congressional  committee,  and  we  will>.  co¬ 
operate  with  its  Investigators  in  every  ^s- 
sible  way.  \ 

“We  have  great  volumes  of  informatiort- 
from  our  investigations  which  have  shown 
widespread  marxism  in  the  film  colony.  The 
official  reports  for  1943  and  1945  contain  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  programs  of  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Hollywood  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  American  way 
of.  life.”  . .  .  .  _ 
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exporter  before  entering  the  manufac¬ 
turing  business  a  dozen  years  ago.  This 
background,  coupled  with  an  education 
in  engineering,  served  to  equip  him  to 
come  to  Washington  in  recent  years  and 
plead  the  cause  of  small  business. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Golden  in  organiz¬ 
ing  P.  B.  I.  and  in  its  first  year  of  growth 
has  been  Mr.  Nathan  L.  Silberberg,  a 
member  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
New  York  bars,  who  is  general  counsel 
of  the  organization. 

In  our  fight  for  an  America  in  which 
unemployment  will  be  cut  to  a  minimum, 
the  work  of  business  groups  such  as  this 
will  be  especially  effective.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  steering  committee  on 
H.  R.  2202,  I  extend  our  thanks  to  Pro¬ 
gressive  Businessmen,  Inc.,  and  hope  that 
many  such  groups  will  join  us  in  work¬ 
ing  for  this  most  important  piece  of 
legislation. 


The  Full  Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
gratified  to  note  that  a  number  of  com¬ 
paratively  new  business  organizations  are 
in  the  forefront  for  H.  R.  2202,  the  full  « 
employment  bill.  | 

Typical  of  these  groups  is  Progressive  ; 
Businessmen,  Inc.,  which  was  incorpo-  I 
rated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1944  i 
and  maintains  its  oflBces  in  Washington.  J 
Although  not  yet  a  year  old,  it  has  close  | 
to  400  members  in  35  of  the  48  States.  J 
Progressive  Businessmen,  Inc.,  recently  t 
produced  a  primer  on  the  bill,  called  A  | 
Job  To  Do,  which,  I  believe,  has  been  re-  « 
ceived  by  all  Members  of  the  House  and  :• 
of  the  Senate.  In  the  simplest  language  i 
possible  this  pamphlet  seeks  to  explain  I 
the  workings  of  H.  R.  2202  so  that  busi-  r 
nessmen  may  be  familiar  with  it.  c 

The  inspiration  for  this  publication  | 
and  for  Progressive  Businessmen,  Inc.,  is  ! 
a  progressive  businessman — Mr.  Harry  I 
Golden.  He  is  a  manufacturer  in  New  I 
York  City,  employing  about  100.  Al-  ? 
through  his  products  have  been  almost  ; 
entirely  for  civilian  customers,  he,  like  ’ 
other  manufacturers  and  businessmen,  j 
has  become  acutely  conscious  of  the  Gov-  / 
ernment’s  impact  on  business  during  the  J 
recent  years.  For  this  reason  Mr.  ' 
Golden  has  sought  to  educate  his  fellow  i 
businessmen  on  the  probable  effect  of  : 
measures  like  the  full-employment  bill  i 
on  their  own  business. 

Mr.  Golden  served  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  I  and  was  an  importer  and 


Federal  Social  Security  for  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

N«0N.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSi 

\  OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA/fiVES 

\^ursday,  July  12, 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKI. 
under  leaveip  extend  my 
Record,  I  inWude  the 
and  resolutioir 


Speaker, 
larks  in  the 
flowing  letter 


Office  of  Tdhe 
City  o; 


Fy  Clerk, 

Allis,  Wis., 

June  28,  1945. 

Mr.  Thaddeus  F.  By^>3Hjp.EWSKi, 

Milwaukee,  wM.  V 

Dear  Sm :  At  iT  meetin^^  of  the  Common 
Council  of  the^ity  of  WeSt  Allis,  held  on 
June  19,  19j»,  Resolution  'No.  1736  was 
adopted.  Tttfs  resolution  is  relative  to  House 
bill  No.  2J®7,  dealing  with  F^eral  Social 
Security ^/Or  Servicemen. 

A  copy  of  this  resolution  is  att^hed  for 
your  consideration.  \ 

/  Yours  very  truly,  \ 

Fred  A.  Sanlader,  '■* 

City  Clerji'y^ 

Resolution  1736  V 

Whereas  under  the  old-age  and  survivors '' 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act, 
every  person  In  service  Is  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  disabilities: 

1.  .He  Is  not  considered  fully  Insured  if 
he  has  spent  more  quarter-years  in  service 
than  in  covered  employment,  since  1936,  or 
his  becoming  21,  whichever  is  later  (sec. 
209  (g)  of  title  II). 

2.  He  is  not  considered  currently  insured. 

If  he  dies  and  has  not  earned  at  least  $50 
In  each  of  at  least  6  of  the  12  quarter-years 
prior  to  his  death,  earnings  in  service  not 
being  counted  (sec.  209  (h)  of  title  11). 

3.  In  computing  the  average  monthly 
wage  on  which  the  amount  of  his  benefits 
is  based,  months  in  service  are  Included  in 
the  denominator,  but  service  pay  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  numerator  (sec.  209  (s)  of 
title  H);  and 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  these  disabilities, 
many  persons  in  spite  of  their  contributions 
to  the  fund,  are  dying  in  service  not  fully 
Insured,  or  not  currently  Insured,  thereby 
cutting  off  their  dependents  from  benefits  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  pe  entitled  (sec, 
202  of  title  H):  and 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  older  service  persons, 
these  disabilities  may  even  prevent  them 
from  drawing  benefits  themselves  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five;  and 


Whereas  all  servicemen  will  find  their  ov 
and  their  dependents’  benefits  at  least  Re¬ 
duced  in  amounts  by  virtue  of  this 
of  service:  and 

Whereas  the  foregoing  represents  intol¬ 
erable  discrimination  against  our ^^en  and 
women  in  service;  and 

Whereas  a  bill,  H.  R.  2787,  has  rfcently  been 
Introduced  in  Congress  to  ren^dy  this  sit¬ 
uation,  which  bill  freezes  tj>6  rights  of  all 
military  personnel  at  the  t^e  of  entry  into 
military  service,  and  whirf  bill  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  appropriation^or  service  credits, 
and  hence  does  not  rafuire  any  revision  of 
the  GI  bill  of  rights^or  being  tacked  onto 
any  appropriation  jpll,  but  rather  can  be 
acted  upon  at  oi^e  on  its  own  individual 
merits:  Now,  thMCfore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  honorable  mayor^  and  Com¬ 
mon  Council  m  the  City  of  West  Allis,  this 
19  day  of  Jvjie  1945,  as  follows: 

1.  That  immediate  action  be  taken  by  Con¬ 
gress  onjrfl  H.  R.  2787. 

2.  CouIes  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all 
WiscogBin  Senators  and  Representatives  in 

:SS. 

'opted  June  19,  1945. 

Fred  A.  Sanlader. 

City  Clerk. 

Approved  June  19,  1945. 

Arnold  H.  Klentz. 

,  Mayor. 


American  Labor  Memorandum  on 
Jewish  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  12,  1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  and 
accompanying  memorandum; 

American  Jewish  Trade  Union 

Committee  for  Palestine, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  July  10,  1945. 
Hon.  Samuel  Dickstein, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dickstein:  Enclosed 
herewith  is  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  expressing  the  viewpoint  of  Ameri- 
n  labor  on  Jewish  Palestine. 

May  we  respectfully  urge  you  to  do  all  you 
caifi^o  further  this  program. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Max  Zakitsky,  Chairman. 


americ 


LABOR  memorandum  ON  JEWISH 
PALESTINE 


During  thW  six  long  and  bitter  years  of  the 
war — while  tne  Jews  of  Europe  were  being 
systematically  Nexterminated  by  Nazi  bes¬ 
tiality — ImmigraDton  into  Palestine  was  for 
periods  completely^hut  off  by  the  British 
administration,  ancit  when  permitted,  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  bare  mimmum  at  best.  While 
millions  of  Jews  were  T$elng  massacred,  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve'^ousand  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  Palestine  el^h  year  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  Chamberlain  white 
paper  in  1939.  Today  the  ce^fleates  of  im¬ 
migration  have  been  exhaustec^nd  still  the 
doors  of  Palestine  are  closed  to  ttm  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  are  waiting  in  desper¬ 
ate  hope  of  at  last  finding  rest  liSapi  their 
Wanderings  and  of  attaining  permanent  se¬ 
curity  of  mind  and  body  in  the  Jewish  higme- 
land.  \ 

There  is  no  valid  economic  reason  for  ke^i^ 
Ing  the  Jews  out  of  Palestine.  Dui-ing  thb 
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S.  380 


li\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

July  28  (legislative  day,  July  9),  1945 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  })roposed  by  Mr.  jMorse  (for  himself,  ]\[r.  Tobey, 
Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Langek)  to  the  bill  (8.  380)  to 
establish  a  national  i)olicy  and  program  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

^  On  page  3,  after  line  16,  insert  the  following: 

2  If  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  discharge 

3  the  responsibilities  herein  conferred  in  such  a  manner  as 

4  will  contribute  to  an  expanding  exchange  of  goods  and 

5  services  among  nations  and  without  resort  to  measures  or 

6  programs  that  would  create  unemployment  or  impede  the 

7  imjirovement  of  living  standards  in  other  nations,  or  in 
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the  United  States,  or  that  would  contribute  to  economic  con¬ 
flicts  among  nations.” 

On  page  8  in  place  of  subsection  (c),  line  9,  insert  the 

« 

following : 

“(c)  The  President  shall  consult  with  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  consumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
others,  with  regard  to  l)Oth  the  development  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  i^ational  Budget,  and  for  this  purpose  shall 
establish  such  advisory  boards,  committees,  or  commissions 
as  he  may  deem  desirable.” 

On  page  12,  after  line  11,  insert  the  following: 

“stabilization  of  agriculture 
“Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  continuing  full  employment,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government — 

« 

“  ( 1 )  to  maintain  supplies  of  agricultural  products 
adequate  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  markets  under  conditions  of  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  United  States; 

“  (2)  to  maintain  income  of  agricultural  enterprises 
at  such  high  and  sustained  levels  as  will  provide  a  fair 
relationship  with  the  incomes  of  all  other  groups  and 
contribute  to  a  rising  standard  of  living  in  agricultural 
areas;  and 

“(3)  to  maintain  and  increase  efficiency  in  the 
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production  of  agricultural  products,  make  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  of  the  resource’s  of  each  agricultural  region 
of  the  country,  and  develop  the  best  balance  between 
industiy  and  agriculture; 

and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  and  in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
agricultural  agencies,  farmers,  and  farm  organizations,  de¬ 
velop  and  administer  specific  policies  and  progi'ams  designed 
to  discharge  such  responsibility. 

‘‘(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereliy  authorized 
and  directed  to — 

“  (1)  develop  such  regional  or  commodity  programs 
for  the  adjustment,  improvement,  or  maintenance  of  the 
present  use  of  agricultural  resources  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  a  use  of  agricultural  resources  fully  con¬ 
sistent  with  continuing  full  employment; 

“(2)  develop  a  general  program  for  achieving  and 
maintaining  equality  between  agricultural  areas  and  all 
other  areas  of  the  country  with  respect  to  meeting  basic 
needs  for  public  roads,  communications,  electrification, 
health  facilities,  educational  facilities,  housing,  social 
security,  and  other  essential  works,  services,  and  facili¬ 
ties;  and 

“  (3)  continue,  and  improve  upon,  previous  policies 
of  strengthening  the  family-size  farm,  insuring  crops 
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against  tlie  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  developing  new 
uses  and  new  domestic  and  foreign  markets  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  developing  more  efficient  methods 
of  production  and  marketing,  and  providing  conservation 
and  protection  for  soil,  water,  and  forest  resources. 

“definitions 
“Sec.  10.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“(a)  The  tenn  Tull  employment’  means  a  condition" in 
which  the  number  of  persons  able  to  work,  lacking  work, 
and  seeking  work,  shall  be  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  unfilled  opportunities  to  engage  in  productive 
work,  at  locally  prevailing  wages  and  working  conditions 
for  the  type  of  job  available,  and  not  below  minimum 
standards  required  by  law,  and  in  which  the  amount  of 
frictional  unemplo3mient,  including  seasonal  and  technolog¬ 
ical  unemplo3^ment,  and  other  transitional  and  temporary 
unemplo3mient,  is  no  greater  than  the  minimum  needed  to 
preserve  adequate  flexibility  in  the  econom3^ 

“  (h)  The  term  ‘Federal  investment  and  other  expendi¬ 
ture’  includes  outla3^s  for  goods  and  services,  loans,  guar¬ 
anties,  commitments,  grants,  and  an3^  other  direct  or  indirect 
disbursements,  made  by  any  department  or  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  an3^  independent  agency  or  any  cor¬ 
poration  owned  or  controlled  63^'  the  United  States.” 
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79thTlitf  No.  153 


digest  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  OF '  INTEREST  TO  THE 'DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(Issued  August  2,  19^5*’  actions  of  Wednesday,  August  1,  1945) 

(For  staff  of  the  Dcpartnent  only) 

"  •  •  OONTENTS  ■'  '  ' 


UA.A.;  tobacco . 3^ 

Mournnent. . . 23 

lading  and  currency. .  10 , 32 

Budgeting . S,31 

C.C.C>^ans . 3S 

CorporaVions . 15 

Educat  ioi^ . 1,16,21 

Electrif  ic^>iion . 1, 12,  IS 

Ihploynient .  . . .  1 , 10 , 21 , 3I 

Expenditures.^. . .  ^ . S 

Jederal-State  ra^tions..l7 
food  adn.  (generaO. .  .1,4,7 
lood  district » l4|  27 
Food  product  ion. ...  .^24, 37 


Food  supply. ........ .9, 24,  33  Price  control . 5*7»24,35 


Purchasing . yll 

Rationing.. . J.  7 

Reconversion . .  .36 

.  Reel aua.t ion. . . ,  .5»12 

.Research. . 2 

Ruhher . 10 

Snail  Business .>. . 25, 36 

6.39 


Forestry . .  .10,20,3“ 

Freight  rates .  6 

Health . 1,29 

Housing.'. . . . . . 1, 5, 10,  2S 

Laho  r ,  f  arn> . .  10 ,  27 

Land  grants . 3 : 

Lands,  puhlic . .....22 

Lend-lease. . ..34  S-urplus  prope; 

Minerals. .'. . .,. .  .17, 30 1 32., ^37  T  ran  sport  at  . ^1, 3, 10 

‘National  defense . ...10  Veterans. . 21 

Natural  resources . 30  Water  ut^i^ution. . . 5, 10, 18 

Personnel... . 26  Wildli:^ . 20 

Post-war  planning*  ....*..  .3I 

.IGHLIGHTS;  Sen.  Co nnalTy  introduced  livestock-price  stab ilizp^ion^  Bill.  Sen.  Pepper 
introduced  ..agricultural^rocessors  security  Bill  ind  ah  ii^rnational-healtheorgan- 
ization  measure.  Sen.  Bafkley  discussed  farm  prices  a'.nd  ^velopment  of  water  programs 
and  rural  housing.  Sen.  O^^niel  criticized  war-food  •prj?^ran.  Hen.  Wagner  .inserted 
Review  of  the  1946  Budget,  ^n.  Cordon  criticized  Ores«^  lamb  situation.  Sen,  Wherry 
urged  all-out  agricultural  program.  Rcp»  Pittenger  cyuticized  sugar  situation. 

..  house'  . . 

1.  FULL-MPLOYMEMT  BUDGET;  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Morse,  Oreg.,  submitted  (for  himself 
and  Sens.  Tobey  (N.H.),  Aiken  (Vt.),  and  Danger  (N.Dak.)  proposed  amendments  to 
S,'380,  the  full-employment-Tbudget  bill,  to  provide  that  the  President  consult 
with  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers,  And  State  and  locaU  governments 
-  •  with  regard  to  the  development  and  administration  of  the  National  Budget;  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  Secretary  of .Agriculture,  in  cooperation  with  State  and . lo cal  agri¬ 
cultural  agencies,  farmers,  and  farm  organizations',  maintain  adequate  supplies 
of  agricultural  products  and  high  and  sustained  agricultural  income  levels,  and 
.  maintain  .and  increase  production  of  agricultural  products;  authorizes  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to -develop  regional  or  commodity  programs -for  adjustment, 
improvement,  etc.,  of  the  "use  of  agricultural  resources  and  .a  general  propam 
for  maintaining  equality  between  .agricultural  and  other  areas.,  to  meet  basic 
needs  for  public  roads,  co.cmunications,  electrification,  health  and  educationa 
facilities,  housing,  etc.,  and  to  continue  and.  improve, -upon  ,p,0'Jitcieb,  .to  - strong 
then  the  family-size  farm*  . 

RESEARCH.-  S.  82/ as  reported  (see  Digest  152.)  estabUsKes  n.'^search  Board  fo.r 
National  Secu»^ty  to  formulate  and  direct  programs  of  scientife  research  and 
development y^lative  to  national  security  problems,  cond-^act, thUS^ientif ic  stu  y 
of  such  pn^lems,  and  advise  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  uocrctdKy  of  Navy  on 

•the  app]/catiDn  of  science  to  national  .seGhrity;,  .provides  that '  the '^rd  shall 

not  relieve  the  Army,  Navy,  or  ‘other  Government  agencies  of^  their  re^nsibility 
for,y^  authority  over,  research  and  development  work;,  provides^ for  ^^sc  0 
fas^ities  and  services  of  other  Government  agencies ^and  prohibits  opera^n  0 
^oratories  by  the  Board;  and  authorises  appropriation  of  funds  to  the 
^nd  transfer  of  f'unds  to  other  Government  agencies. 

TRMSPORTATION;  LMD  GRANTS.  The  'Senate  committee  amendment  to  H.  R.  694  (see 
Digest  152)  provides  that  this  bill  shall  take  effect  ninety  ays  a  er  c 
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cessation  of  .hostilities  with-  Japan* 

-4.  I  CULTURAL  SITUATION,  Sen*  Wherry,  Nehr,,  discussed  the  agricultural  situatioft 

urged  "an  all-out  agricultural  production  progran...to  meet  the  increase^r 
nee>is  of  our  military,  our  civilian  population,  and  our  ejqport  demands"  (pp* 

sUowi). 

5.  FARI'4  PRiWs;  rural  HOUSING;  WATER  UTILIZATION,  Sen.  Barkley,  Ky* ,  disclosed  the 
■  "ac'domplitonents  of  the  ^ongress  and  prohlens  awaiting  attention,  "  i^luding 

‘water-util^ation  programs,  rural  housing,  highvray  construction,  bx^  farm  prices 

(pp.  'S371-^T 

6.  SURPLUS  PROPERTYX  Sen,  Stewart,'  Okla. ,  urged  consideration  of  s^ll  ."business  in 

the  disposition  oX  surplus  property  and  commended  IOC’s  ’’eque^zation"  otder  for 
freight  rates  (pp^^4l5-22) , 


POOD  ATMINISTRATION; 
administration  of  the 

4). 


’lONING;  PRICE  CONTROL.  Sen.  O’Da^el,  Tex. ,  ' criticized 
IT  food  program,  rationing,  and^rice  control  (pp.  8392- 


8.  BUDGETING;  EXPENDITURES,  SeiX  Wagner,  N.Y. ,  insert^  Budget  Director  Smith’s  "Re¬ 
view  of  the  1946’Budget"  and^tated  that  "it  usey^ the  idea  of  a  national  budget, 
as  proposed  in  the  full-emplo^^nt  bill,  S.  32Qr  (pp.  8352—63). 

Sen.  Thoipas,  Utali,  announced  the  sponsoiynip  of  Sens.  Morse,  Oreg. ,  Tobey, 
NiH.,  Aiken,  Vt.,  and  Danger,  N.I^,  for  S.^80,  the  full-emplovnent  bill  (p. 

■8352).  ^  ■ 


MEAT  SUPPLY.  Sen.  Cordon,  Oreg.,  and  or 
(lop.  8364-8). 


^s  criticized  the  Oreg.  lamb  situation 


10. 


11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE,  Committee  submittey  pt.  4  ^  S.  Rept*  110,  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 

55  044  the  national  ddfense  inves^gatioh  (p^i^348)  and  received  permission  to 
file  reports  pertaining  to  carWn  black  and  r^ber,  lumber,  housing,  ttansporta- 
tion,  critical  materials,  coa^  and  manpower  (pV  835l)« 

contract  SET TLEt^ENT S .  Received  the  quarterly  repo:^^of  the  office  of  War  Contract 
Terminations  and  Settleme^s.  To  Military  Affairs  So^ittee.  (p.  8348.)  Sen. 
Thomas,  Utah,  inserted  y^summary  of  this  report  (pp.^^55~6). 

ELECTRIFICATION.  Recei/ed  the  1939~45  report  on  "Indu^>^ial  Electrift  Power  in 
the  United  Statesi’  3?o  Commerce  Committee,  (p.  8348.) 

WATER  rOLLUTlCIT*  S^iceived  a  Md.  sportsmen’s  resolution  favo\ing  H.R.  519»  to 
prevent  pollution  of  U.S*  waters  and  correct  existing  water  ;^llution  (p.  8348), 

FOOD  DISTRIBU^ON,  Sen,  Capper,  Kans.,  inserted  an  American  FeddV^^tion  of  Labor 
(Pittsburg^  Pa.)  resolution  urging  better  food  distribution  to  "^rkers  on  the 
home  fron^  (pp.  8349-50)* 

MANUAL  0^ GOVERNMENT  CORPORATIONS.  Agreed  to  Sen.  Barkley*  s  (Ky.)  reqi^^t  that 
the  4^ference  Manual  of  Government  Corporations  prepared  by  GAO  be  priced  as 
a  ^'cunent  (p.  8355)* 

/  ’  S41 

EJNJCATION.  Sen,  Thomas,  ^Utah,  inserted  t^_^^.a£t  proposals  for/ Educational  a^d 

/  Cultural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations^^leased  by  the  conference  of  Allied 
Ministers  of  Education  in  London  (pp.  8356-8). 


-  3  - 


,  JJiiiDI/RaL-Slii'I'ij  Si/LATIONS.  Sen,  tfiley,  v*is,  ,  inserte'd -several  articles  including 
one  criticizing  "federal  Bureaucracy^  and  its  "undarmining"  of  States  righj 
and.  one  on  "Our  Shrinking~i?iinerals "  (pp.  S368-70) . 

IS.  BOWBil;  t'/iiTiijE.  UTILIZATION,  Sen,  Magnuson,  i'l^a.sli,  ,  discussed  arfid  urgec 

ear^  consideration  of  H, a, 2630,  to  amend  the  Bonneville  rroject  act  as  to 
pro'^^de  for  better  methods  of  administration,  etc,  (p,  S4ll), 

19,  BaBKIilG  A,^  CUHitnji'JCY,  Sen,  Thomas,  Okla, ,  urged  support  for  his  py^osal  to 
esta.hlisik  in  our  monetary  system  a  new  coin  to  he  known  as  the  ,/fold  ounce  (up. 
s4ii-3).  ^ 

20,  V/ILDLIBB,  Passed  without  amendment 'H.H,  699.  to  amend  lb  U,^C,  6S2,  providing 
for  game  refug^  in  the  Ozark  National  forest  (p,  S424).  ^is  hill  will  now  he 
sent  to  the  PresS^ent, 

Passed  withou^^mendment  S,  5IS,  providing  for  the^ssuance  of  permits  for 
the  use  of  live  dec^^s  in  the  taking  of  ducks  (p,  S4^) ,  This  hill  will  now  he 
sent  to  the  President 

21,  VETBB-aNS;  Ei''iPLOYid''ii!NT;  iiJi^ATION,  Sen,  Johnson,  C^o.,  spoke  favoring  a  veterans 
integra.ted  national  progi^  providing  for  retracing,  rehabilitation,  and  reem¬ 
ployment  (pp. -8432-3), 

22,  PUBLIC  Lands,  Passed  without  an^ndment  H,a.^13,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  adjust  boundary disputes  by  settling  claims  to  certain  so-aalled 
Sebastian  martin  grant  lands  in  liLkex,  8434),  This  hill  will  now  he  sent  to 
the  President, 

23*  ADJOUBNED  until  Monl,  Oct.  8.  Pursiy^X  to  H,  Con.  Res.  68  the  Congress  nay  he 
reca.llod  before  Oct,  8  at  the  req^st  ^  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Housa^ointly^^  the  Majority  Leaders  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Jointly,  or  the  Mino]^ty  Loader^of  the  Senate  and  House  Jointly, 
Bills,  resolutions,  etc,,  do  jfot  lose  theirNlogislative  status h ccausc  of  the 
sunner  recess.  The  Pirst  S^sion  of  the  73't^Congress  will  he  resumed  when 
Congress  reconvenes. 

BILLS  n^TRODUCED 

24,  LI\TESTOCK  PRICES,  S,ya335»  ^7  Son,  Connally,  Tex.,  t\a,id  in  stabilizing  and 
supporting  the  prices  of  livestock  during  the  period  2  years  follovdng  the 
cessation  of  host^ities  in  the  present  war.  To  Agricu5l,ture  and  Forestry  Com¬ 
mittee.  P.  835^ 

25*  SMALL  BUSINES^  S,  1337.  ^.7  :•  Stewart,  Teoan..,  to.  make  a  ^acetime  Go,vernment 

agency  withypowrer  to  make  and  insure  loans.  To  Banking  and  Qsrrency  Committee, 
(p.  S351» V^s^srks  of  author  (p.  a4000),  \ 


26.  PERSONNEJif.  S,  1339.  "by  Sen.  Downey,  Calif.,  to  provide  for  a  revi^  of  CSC  de¬ 
cision®  with  respect  to  character  and  loyalty  of  Government  employees,  and  ap- 
plic^ts  for  Government  employment.  To  Civil  Service  Committee.  (p.‘'^351.)  Re- 
mapEs  of  author  (am.  S397“S). 

27.  LABOR;  POOD  PROCESSING.  S.  1348,  by  Sen.  Pepper,  Pla.  (for  himself  aiM  Sen. 
Morse,  Oreg.),  to' amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  ^4® 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  order  to  bring  within  the  scope  thereof  industrial 
erations  performed  on  agricultural  commodities  and  to  confine- e; 
farmihg  and  related  activities.  To  Finance  Committee,  (w.  8351«. 


;onfino_ exemptions  to 


28.  HOUSING.  S,  1342,  "by  Sen.  Wagner,  W.Y.  (for  hinself  and  Sen.  Ellender,  La.),  i 
\  establish  a  national  housing  policy  and  provide  for  its  execution.  To  Banki 
\  and  Currency  Conmittee.  (p.  S351*)  Heaarks  of  author  (pp*  8376-90). 


29.  ttttat.ttT.  S.  J.  Res.  89,  hy  Sen.  Pepper,  Pla.(  for  himself  and  others),  relive 

toHhe  formation  of  an  international  health  organization.  To  Education,4nd 
lahoif,  Conmittee.  (p.  8351*) 

\ 

30.  HATUEAL  ^SOURCES,  S.  Res.  167,  hy  Sen.  Stewart,  Tenn. ,  to  investig^iCte  the  de- u:. 

pletion  uf  domestic  supplies  of  raw  materials.  To  Military  Affairfe  Committee, 


(p.  8355- )\ 


31.  EULL-EMPLOIMENT  BUDGET.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  fedock,  Ariz.,  favoring  ^ 
the  full-employment  -post-vjar  program  and  pointing  out  tha,t  it  has  been  subjected; 
to  "misinterpretation  and  derision"  (pp.  A3972-3) •  | 


32. 

33- 


34. 


35. 


37. 


ITEMS  HT  EEDERAL  REGISTER 
.  2,  Arndt. 2  (July  31,  1945 


"Government  A, 


..  ...  — ■-  —  -  - - — ■■  imi  m 

BAKKIUG  AM)  CURREiTCY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  White,  Idaho,  favoring  a  ^e- 
turn  to  the  monetary  system  based  on  the  "unlimitci/coinagc  of  gold  and  silver":, 
(pp.  A397^6). 


SUGAR  SHORTAGE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Pi/tenger,  Minn.,  blaming  govern- 
rnent  officials  for  the  sugar  shortage  and  inepmding  an  editorial  on  the  subject!, 
(pp.  A3972-9)* 


LEHB-LMSE.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Q^konski,  Wis.,  criticizing  the  govern-r  c 
ment  for  its  lend-loase  policies  and’ei^ng  statistics  (pp«  A3SS1-4) . 


PRICE  COHTROL.  Speech  in  the  House  by’^Rep.  Gamble,  H.Y.,  favoring  H.J.Res.  101, ,U 
extending  the  .price- control  and  stqj^lizaiion  acts  (pp.  A39S5“6)* 

Sen.  Barkley,  Ky. ,  inserted  ^^ice  Administrator  Bowles'  statement  on  price- 
control  policies  for  the  coming  .year  and  coo^ration  v/ith  this  Department  (pp. 
A400lp-5). 

SMALL  BUSINESS;  RECOMTERSION/  Sen,  Pepper,  Fla.,  "'inserted  Sen,  I''iurray' s  (Mont.) 
ra,dio  address  urging  equi^'ble  treatment  of  small  cosiness  during  reconversion 


(pp.  A399O-I). 


FOOD  PRODUCTION.  Sen,  .McClellan,  Ark.,  inserted  tables  food  production,  raw 
materials,  forest  pr^ucts,  and  minerals  in  Ark,  (pp,  A3^1-2). 

/  BILL  APPROirSD  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  \ 

/  \ 

AAA;  TOBACCO;  CpC  LOANS.  H.  J.  Res.  98,  requiring  establishment  subject  to 

growers'  referenda,  of  marketing  quotas  on  fire-cured  and  dark  tobaccos 

and  directing  that  price  supporting  loans  be  made  available  by  CCO^on  fire-cured 

tobacco  at/'75^  dark  air-cured  (including  Virginia  sun-cured) Hfobacco  at 

66-2/3^  the  Burley  tobacco  loan  rate.  Approved  July  28,  1945  (Public  Law  163. 

79th  Cohg.).  \ 


in  connection  vjith  priorities  of  Government  agencies  (p.  9^7^)*  Reg.5,A:id' 
on  diSpaao.I.of  non-industrial  real  property  (p.  9^7^). 

Reg.  3>  Orders  20-24  (Aug.  1,  1945),  on  the  allocation  of  trucks  for  disp 
to  farmers  and  farmers'  cooperatives  in  certain  states  (pp«  9562-3). 

-  oOo  - 
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*jjrough  which  the  nations  may  build  one, 
gitidually  and  firmly,  if  they  so  desire.  The 
ma^  dlflicult  Issues  which  that  task  must 
rais^ihave  been  wisely  left  to  the  future, 
whenNthey  can  be  better  attacked  as  they 
come;  ^t  it  follows  that  one  reason  why 
the  Charter  itself  has  awakened  so  little  op¬ 
position  Is'tthe  fact  that  there  is  so  little  in 
it  to  oppose 

Yet  the  S^toate’s  overwhelming  vote  is  a 
measure  of  something  more  than  this — 
something  mor^fchan  either  modesty  of  aim 
or  skill  in  negotifftmn  and  drafting.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  coniWlling  power  of  the  great 
lesson  taught  by  th^ast  25  years  of  world 
history.  It  is  a  mea^ire  of  the  depth  of 
the  American  people’s  c^viction  that  a  new 
international  world,  whiab  will  avert  these 
vast,  recurrent  holocausts  ot  humanity,  must 
be  built.  It  is  a  measure  of>^e  popular  re¬ 
solve  that  no  trivial  obstructions,  no  exag¬ 
gerated  fears,  no  remote  or  ^min^  risks,  must 
be  allowed  this  time  to  confuse  halt  the 
progress  of  the  great  work  of  p^ce.  The 
Charter  may  be  only  a  mechanism,  iut  the 
Senate,  in  casting  votes  for  its  ratiikation, 
was  recording  the  tremendous  streng^  of 
the  popular  determination  not  only  tcAgee 
such  a  mechanism  established,  but  to 
cept  the  costs  and  risks  of  operating  it.  Be'i 
cause  of  that  determination,  the  United'^ 
States,  which  was  never  able  to  ratify  the 
last  great  experiment  in  international  order, 
becomes  the  first  to  ratify  this  new  effort. 
It  is  a  good  augury  of  ultimate  success  in 
the  arduous  task  to  which  we  now  pledge 
our  faith  as  a  people. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Sun  of  July  27,  1945] 
An  Assist  bt  Lucas 

To  Senator  Scott  Lucas,  of  Illinois,  fell 
the  honor  of  retrieving  a  Connally  bungle  in 
the  United  Nations  Charter  debate. 

Senator  Connally  had  allowed  the  im¬ 
pression  to  gain  ground  that  future  legisla¬ 
tion  placing  American  forces  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Security  Council  must  take  the  form 
of  a  treaty,  and  so  be  subject  to  defeat  by 
one-third  of  the  Senate  plus  one.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  great 
legal  expert,  had  reinforced  the  impression 
by  representing  the  American  delegation  to 
San  Francisco  as  backing  the  treaty  view¬ 
point. 

The  form  of  legislation  to  implement  the 
Charter  cannot  be  fixed  now,  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  nothing  in  the  current  debate 
prejudice  that  decision  when  the  time  comes 
to  make  it.  Senator  Lucas  kept  the  way  open 
for  passage  of  the  implementing  legislation 
by  the  proper  method,  majority  vote  of  both 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  aiiTJort  there  on 
July  24,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ml-.  Chairman,  Mayor  Britten,  officials  of 
Richmond  and  Wayne  Counties,  honored 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  be  here  today.  Proud  to  be  a 
part  of  this  ceremony  marking  another 
epoch  of  progress  for  this  section  of  Indiana. 
Happy  to  see  and  visit  again  with  old  Indiana 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  to  clasp  new 
hands  in  fellowship. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  to  dedicate 
this  new  $1,000,000  Richmond  Municipal  Air¬ 
port.  We  all  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  dedicatory  ceremony  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  more  glorious  and  more  pros¬ 
perous  future  for  this  section;  that,  as  time 
passes,  this  airport  will  become  a  mighty 
link  in  the  chain  of  jiational  air  transpor¬ 
tation. 

It  is  diflffcult  for  us  today  to  think — as  we 
must — of  peacetime  aviation  programs,  of 
postwar  plans,  of  building  our  personal  and 
community  fortunes,  while  out  on  Okinawa, 
out  in  the  Philippines,  out  on  lonely  Islands 
vhose  names  we  do  not  know,  our  sons  an(V 
rothers  and  husbands  and  fathers  are  fighjb- 
ii\ 'bloody  battles  against  a  tenacious  frtid 
detiimined  foe.  ,/ 

Nolywould  we  want  to  forget  the  tremen¬ 
dous  pVice  that  has  been  paid  by  thousands 
of  pre^us  lives  which  have  made  this 
auspiciou^occasion  possible.  / 

We  mighVstrlve  to  erase  tha-^ision  from 
our  minds,  fV  a  moment,  but^i^e  all  know — 
every  man  anH  woman  amo^g  us — ^that  we 
cannot  forget  thgm  today,  We  will  not  forget 
them  tomorrow,  v 

I  must  first  pa^iribii^  to  those  Indian¬ 
ans — to  those  Amen^^Ms — who  are  far  from 
home  and  cannot  be  ^h  us  today  to  witness 
this  mark  of  prog^^sX  We  do  it  in  their 
names — in  the  na^e  oAthe  soldiers  of  the 
Republic.  / 

The  Americajjr  soldier  is  '^t  animated  by 
the  hope  of  plunder  or  the  13^  of  conquest. 
He  fights  today  to  preserve  tnjs  homestead 
of  liberty y^d  that  his  childr^  might  be 
free. 

Our  ^Idlers  have  relighted  the''^rch  of 
libert^and  are  filling  the  world  again  with 
lighy  They  are,  today,  as  they  hav\  been 
in  ^ery  generation,  the  saviors  of  the  Nstfion 
arfd  the  liberators  of  men. 

/And  at  what  tremendous  cost!  On  tl 
'aay  opening  the  Seventh  War  Loan  drlve^ 


Houses.  He  forced  an  admission  from  Mr.  y  ^j^ousands  of  serious  minded  people  watched 

wxa-fVtrkrt  vcs  n  r\-r  ov<’'lnri  o/l  r\TT.-  _  _  ... 


Dulles  that  this  method  is  not  excluded  by 
any  opinions  of  the  delegation.  He  thereto^ 
demolished  the  claim  that  the  Senateyin 
adopting  the  Charter,  would  automa-^ally 
retain  a  one-third-plus-one  veto  ov^  the 
enabling  legislation.  /■ 

The  Senate  now  knows  that  thla^inorlty 
veto  power  is  not  implicit  in  fut^e  Charter 
legislation.  It  knows  that  adoption  of  the 
Charter  represents  a  firm  coihmitment  to 
carry  out  its  terms,  which  ^lude  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  armed  forces  to  tM  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.  For  making  this  point  clear.  Senator 
Lucas  deserves  the  coujftry’s  thanks. 

/ 

7" - - - 

America  ip'the  Age  of  Flight 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

/  OF 

HONC' RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

/  OF  INDIANA 

IN  tVf  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

/  Wednesday,  August  1, 1945 

/mi\  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


on  the  Capitol  Plaza  in  Washington,  the 
reenactment  by  a  squad  of  the  same  marines 
of  the  raising  of  the  American  fiag  on  Mount 
Suribachi  on  Iwo  Jima.  In  the  throng  stood 
two  others  who  had  been  on  Iwo  Jima — sick, 
weary,  and  solemn.  One  of  them  turned  and 
said  to  a  bystander,  “Woman,  do  you  know 
it  took  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  dying  to  do  that?’’ 

I  can  never  forget  the  picture  of  the  car¬ 
load  after  carload  of  strong  young  men— 
without  arms  or  legs — who  were  in  the  motor¬ 
cade  of  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  on  his 
triumphal  tour  through  Washington  recently, 
and  I  hope  I  may  never  forget  the  words 
General  Eisenhower  spoke  with  such  feeling 
in  his  address  to  Congress:  “The  portion  of 
humility  must  be  great  in  a  man  who  comes 
to  such  honor  by  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of 
so  many  friends  and  fellow  men.’’  I  thought 
then — as  I  think  now— that  we  can  never  do 
too  much  for  men  who  have  given  so  much 
for  us. 

Let  us  never  forget  all  those  who  went 
out — the  living  and  the  dead,  the  strong  and 
the  weak,  the  rich  and  the  poor — to  prove 
that  when  freedom  was  an  issue,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  never  faltered,  they  have 
never  failed. 

Let  us — as  we  dedicate  this  great  airport — ■ 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  those  principles,  to 


those  ideals  and  ideas,  for  which  our  sons, 
our  fathers,  our  brothers,  and  our  husband's 
are  risking  their  lives  today.  / 

It  is  of  more  significance  than  a  mere' co¬ 
incidence  of  the  calendar  that  this  dedica¬ 
tion  is  made,  on  this  great  day  in  th^'history 
of  our  country.  One  hundred  and  @txty-nine 
years  ago,  a  group  of  stalwart , /Americans 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  pro¬ 
claiming  to  all  the  world  that  here  in  this 
land  of  the  great  frontier,  inen  would  make 
secure  their  rights  to  life,,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  FeW  there  were,  in 
other  nations,  who  in  J^iose  days  felt  that 
this  representative  government,  formed  so 
inconspicuously,  with  few  factories,  and  with 
little  material  wealtli,  would  long  survive.  • 

In  other  lands-^-'in  Athens  and  in  Rome 
and  in  Jerusalem — men  had  dreamed  the 
dream  of  estabji'shing  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all.  But  no  representative  government  in 
recorded  history  has  been  able  to  survive 
both  the  storms  of  adversity  and  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  prosperity  for  long.  The  pages  of 
history  are  littered  with  the  records  of  broken 
goverptoents  formed  by  men  trying  to  find  a 
government  that  would  satisfy  both  the  sel¬ 
fish' and  the  unselfish,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
tlje  fearless  and  the  fearful. 

,  Yet,  the  seeds  of  that  little  Republic, 
formed  169  years  ago  in  the  dark  and  trou¬ 
blous  seas  of  monarchies,  dictatorships,  and 
alliances,  fell  on  fallow  ground.  That  Re¬ 
public  founded  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  expanded  over  this  great 
land.  As  the  years  passed,  as  the  decades 
rolled  on,  the  words  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
became  a  prophecy:  ‘"rhis  country  and  this 
people  were  made  for  each  other.”  Soon  that 
Republic  stretched,  as  we  have  sung  many 
time,  from  sea  to  shining  sea. 

Again  in  a  larger  sense  is  this  occasion 
frought  with  great  significance.  The  spirit 
of  America  soars  today  far  beyond  the  bor¬ 
ders  set  by  the  two  great  oceans.  Because 
of  the  inventions  born  in  this  very  section, 
because  of  the  men  who  were  nurtured  in 
this  very  soil,  America’s  spirit  has  taken 
wings. 

Not  many  years  ago,  although  the  airplane 
had  been  Invented  in  America,  we  were  lag¬ 
ging  in  aviation  development  as  a  nation. 
Only  5  years  ago  today.  Hitler’s  dreaded 
Stukas  and  his  Heinkels  and  his  Messer- 
schmidts  were  pouring  out  iead  and  bombs 
on  hapless  England.  France  already  had 
fallen  beneath  the  onslaughts  of  the 
merciless  German  attack. 

Then  Americans  took  heed.  They  knew  it 
was  time  to  prepare.  American  Industry, 
American  workingmen,  American  farmers — 
working  in  an  unbeatable  team — began  to 
unsheath  the  sword  and  to  reveal  the  might 
of  America.  The  dictators,  as  they  always 
id  in  the  past,  overplayed  their  hand. 
Titey  decided  to  take  on  America.  Well  did 
Wilton  Churchill,  standing  before  our 
Confess,  ask  a  question  that  still  burns  in 
my  m^ory:  “What  manner  of  men  do  they 
think  -i^are,  anyway?” 

In  the  ^ars  that  have  passed,  the  dictators 
have  founotout  what  manner  of  men  we  are. 
We  turned  airplanes  first  by  the  dozens, 
then  by  the  ^mdreds,  then  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  thei^by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
The  world  has  n^ver  seen  anything  like  it. 
Tomorrow’s  would^e  dictators  will  long  re¬ 
member  what  AmeHca  did  when  the  test 
came. 

America’s  mighty  spiHt  took  wing  in  1942, 
when  the  vanguard  of  ouS.  air  armadas  swept 
across  the  skies  of  stricken  France,  pum¬ 
melled  the  very  heart  of  Germany.  That  day 
the  first  American  airmen  -^nt  into  Ger¬ 
many,  showing  the  arrogant  H^ler  and  the 
dope-fiend  Goerlng  the  potentialSstrength  of 
our  industrial  might — that  day,  tne  war  was 
won  against  Germany.  For  that^ay,  the 
American  airmen  figuratively  had  '^itten 
over  the  skies  of  Berlin — “Thou  art  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.”  \ 

We  won  that  victory — as  we  will  bring  tb^l 
Jap  warlords  to  their  knees — because  of  ou? 
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American  system.  Let  that  truth  Impress 
Itself  on  us  today.  Let  every  thoughtful 
person  realize  that  the  winning  of  this  war 
begamyvith  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  system  of  government  orgahized 
under  th6se  documents  made  possible,  in 
this  country,  the  greatest  moral  and  spiritual 
and  materiandevelopment  ever  witnessed  in 
any  nation  In^any  period.  That  Constitu¬ 
tion  made  possible,  in  a  real  sense,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  modern  airplane.  It  made 
possible  the  develo'ji^ent  and  production  of 
airplanes  of  such  mi^t  and  speed  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  destroyed  ^nd  that  will  destroy 
Japan  too  if  she  persists,  in  her  mad  folly  of 
resistance.  That  constitution  created  and 
kept  in  existence  the  kl^d  of  a  country 
that  made  men  want  to  do  new  things — and 
let  them  try  new  things.  Fre^om  and  flight 
are  Interconnected.  Men  could.^ot  fly  until 
they  could  dream  and  work  to  fly.^Tliey  could 
not  do  creative  work  well  unless  they  were 
free.  Therefore,  this  great  accomplishment 
in  the  realm  of  aviation  is  due  as  ihuch  to 
the  charter  of  our  liberty  as  it  is  fb  the 
blueprints  of  modern  mechanical  m^ter 
minds.  ^ 

Stalin,  that  enigmatical  ruler  of  Soviet 
Russia,  paid  an  unconscious  tribute  to  oui^' 
very  freedom  when,  at  Tehran,  he  uttered  - 
these  words:  “A  toast  to  American  produc¬ 
tion,  without  which  our  victories  would  not 
be  possible.  It  was  freedom,  under  the  law, 
to  work  and  strive  together  that  made  that 
production  possible.  It  was  the  American  in¬ 
dustrialists,  the  American  workingman,  the 
American  farmer  working  and  flghting  to¬ 
gether — unbeaten  and  unbeatable — turning 
out  a  volume  of  war  material  never  Imagined 
possible  even  by  the  most  fantastic  dreamers.” 

Miracles  have  been  performed  in  develop¬ 
ments  of  new  techniques  both  of  production 
of  airplanes  and  of  performance  in  the  planes 
themselves.  But  greatest  of  all  has  been  the 
development  of  the  wonderful  skill  of  the 
thousands  of  American  youths  in  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  pilot  these  great  planes  with  unerring 
direction  35,000  feet  in  the  stratosphere  at  a 
speed  of  400  miles  per  hour.  They  symbolize 
the  vision  and  daring  of  our  youth  for  the 
America  of  tomorrow. 

Now  we  know  today,  as  the  men  knew  who 
helped  develop  aviation  here  in  Richmond  to 
its  present  importance,  that  the  airplane  is 
destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  peace  as  in 
war,  in  education,  in  science,  in  industry,  as 
in  travel,  and  in  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  peoples  and  nations. 

Many,  many  years  ago  Quakers  brought  to 
Richmond — to  Indiana — the  first  message  of 
tolerance  and  goodwill.  Is  it  too  much  toi, 
hope  that  airplanes  from  this  very  field;:— 
from  every  field  in  our  Nation — will  c^y 
the  same  message  of  good  will  of  Amuerlca 
to  all  the  world,  and  that  we  will  not  ill  our 
lifetime,  and  it  is  to  be  fondly  hoped,  never 
again  witness  the  ravages  and  horrors  of  a 
world  war.  It  should  be  our  prayer  today 
that  this  field  will  be  used  as  a  symbolical 
nest  for  the  doves  of  peace,  not  as  a  breeding 
place  for  the  birds  of  war. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  the  great  British  poet  and 
prophet,  said  in  Locksley  Hall: 

“I  foresee — 

*  *  »  the  heavens  filled  with  cdmmerce, 

argosies  of  magic  sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 
with  costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 
there  rained  a  ghastly  dew. 

From  the  nations’  airy  navies,  grappling  in 
the  central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the 
south-wind  rushing  war. 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 
through  the  thunderstorm. 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and 
the  battle-flags  were  furled, 

Jn  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of 
the  World.” 


We  have  encouragement  today  to  believe 
that  Tennyson  saw  clearly  and  Indeed  with 
a  prophetic  eye  that  the  airplane  would  bring 
wars,  then  a  ‘‘parliament  of  man,”  a  "federa¬ 
tion  of  the  world.”  ‘This  present  terrible  war 
has  impressed  the  civilized  peoples  of  the 
.world  as  never  before  of  the  dangers  they  in¬ 
cur  by  not  working  in  peace  to  prevent  war. 

■  Never  have  the  people  of  this  Nation  been 
possessed  of  such  a  passion  for  enduring  peace 
as  has  now  laid  hold  on  us. 

We  of  the  United  States  Senate  are  now,  as 
you  all  know,  charged  with  the  mighty  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  passing  judgment  upon  the 
Charter  formed  by  delegates  of  fifty  nations 
In  deliberative  assembly  for  several  weeks  at 
San  Francisco.  The  Charter  they  formulated 
there  is  not  perfect.  It  does  represeiit  the 
common  denominator  of  the  thinking  of  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world.  It  may  not  be  a  long  step  but  it  Is  a 
step  toward  world  cooperation  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  which  might  lead  to  war. 

To  reject  it  would  be  to  return  to  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  International. confusion  and  chaos. 

To  accept  it  is  to  place  ourselves  on  the  path¬ 
way  to  understanding  and  peace.  To  reject 
It  would  be  to  falter  along  the  way  of  fear, 
suspicion  and  hate.  To  accept  it  is  to  follow 
the  beacon  light  of  trust  and  hope  and  con-  / 
"ifidence.  ^  / 

\  'This  proposed  Charter  allows  us  freedom  of 
action.  It  does  not  bind  our  Nation  beyond 
th^^consent  of  its  Government.  Amer^an 
participation  in  such  an  organization  ^ight 
have  cqme  25  years  ago  had  it  not  hftn  for 
the  stubbornness  of  men  who  deman^d  total 
acquiescence  with  their  ideas.  / 

We  all  l^^rvently  pray  that  ^is  Charter 
represents  tlf^  beginning  of  an  understanding 
and  the  basi^for  an  organljation  through 
which  the  civll^d  nations  of  the  world  may 
work  regularly  fdr  peace.  / 

But  I  would  be  r^reai^'to  my  duty  if  I  did 
not  charge  you  we'qnj*st  always  remember 
that  peace  is  developed^^not  in  charters,  not  in 
treaties,  but  in  th^minds  and  hearts  and 
souls  of  men.  Th^  can  toe  no  real.  Just,  and 
lasting  peace  ur^  men  l»^rn  to  love  peace 
and  Justice  thr^ghout  the'world.  It  is  my 
hope  that  out>(5f  the  transporWtion  and  com¬ 
merce  that  belongs  to  the  developing  air  age, 
which  is  harried  along  by  this  Very  airport, 
will  bring  increased  love  and  understanding 
among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth\ 

And  fet  us  remember  that  while  vf^^re  go¬ 
ing  to  strive  to  cooperate  with  the^bther 
nations  of  the  world,  while  we  are  going  to 
pray  for  the  success  of  the  new  effort,  \we 
iaust,  our  first  responsibility  to  mankiiiV, 

'  keep  America  strong  and  invincible  so  thac 
we  may  be  prepared  for  every  responsibility 
in  the  dim  and  uncertain  future.  While  we 
agree  with  other  nations  to  labor  for  peace 
and  Justice  in  the  world  we  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  our  duty  to  preserve  in  America 
the  freedom  with  which  we  have  blessed  the 
world.  America  must  be  strong  in  the  air. 
There  must  be  constant  research  for  new 
Improvements,  and  our  planes  must  have  se¬ 
cure  bases  in  every  far  island  to  which  our 
commitments  require  us  to  travel.  America 
must  be  strong  on  the  sea  and,  above  all,  in 
our  own  economic  might.  For  above  all,  if 
we  fail,  this  last  great  hope  of  mankind  for 
freedom  may  pass  from  the  earth. 

And  finally  it  is  particularly  fitting,  I  think, 
that  Richmond  should  be  a  leader  among 
small  cities  of  the  Nation  in  the  development 
of  airport  facilities,  as  this  airfield  proves 
more  eloquently  than  words.  It  was  in  this 
neighborhood,  on  a  farm  at  Newcastle,  that 
Wilbur  Wright,  coinventor  of  the  airplane 
with  his  brother  Orville,  was  born  on  April 
16,  1867.  Orville  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
on  August  19,  1871,  so  both  of  these  pioneers 
can  be  said  to  be  children  of  this  Middle 
Western  soil. 

‘The  Reverend  Milton  Wright,  father  of  the 
two  inventors,  went  to  Dayton  originally  from 
Hartsville,  Ind.,  and  the  Wright  family  lived 
In  Richmond  from  June  1881  to  June  1884. 


Fred  C.  Kelly,  the  noted  biographer  of  ths^ 
Wright  boys,  makes  plain  that  it  was  ^ 
Richmond,  Ind.,  where  Wilbur  and  Or^le 
Wright,  particularly  the  latter,  first  though 
the  study  of  kites,  began  the  obsei^tions 
as  boys  that  were  to  foreshadow  th^careful 
studies  on  the  airplane  they  mad^ as  men. 

Yes,  this  soil  today  is  hallow^  soil,  for 
the  two  Wright  brothers  whtyfcnce  plaj'ed 
around  here  were  the  same  men  who,  on 
December  17,  1903,  were  the  ^st  men  to  con¬ 
quer  the  air. 

With  that  brief  flight ^f  12  unbelievable 
seconds  for  120  incredi^  feet,  from  hardby 
Kill  Devil  Hill  at  Kif^  Hawk,  N.  C.,  man 
was  freed  from  the  ^nds  that  had  held  him 
close  to  Mother  Ejjrth  from  the  beginning 
of  time.  He  had^llmpsed  the  realization  of 
his  oldest — his  btoldest — dream,  the  conquest 
of  the  air.  y 

Now,  42  vArs  later,  Richmond  and  In¬ 
diana  pay  ^ribute  to  those  same  carefree 
boys  by  ^ntinuing  the  development  they 
began,  y 

It  i^’a  fitting  occasion  which  draws  this 
greaVerowd.  Our  high  purpose  does  honor 
to  lochmond,  to  Wayne  County,  to  Indiana, 
ana  to  the  Nation. 

/We  dedicate  this  airport  as  our  testimonial 
to  the  bravery  of  American  soldiers  who 
have  fought  only  for  the  safety  of  America 
and  for  the  freedom  of  mankind. 

We  dedicate  this  airport  on  this  Inde¬ 
pendence  Day  of  1945  as  a  sjrmbol  of  the 
freedom  which  has  made  our  wonderful  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  Nation  possible. 

We  dedicate  this  airport  to  the  patriotic 
devotion  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana  so  splen¬ 
didly  typified  in  this  community  which  today 
has  reported  a  subscription  of  seven  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  to  the  Seventh  War  Loan, 
double  its  quota,  and  which  has  devoted 
itself  unceasingly  to  a  magnifleant  produc¬ 
tion  of  materials  of  war  without  a  single 
workers’  strike. 

We  dedicate  this  airport  to  the  honor  of 
the  Wright  brothers,  one  still  living,  who  in 
this  community  learned  the  laws  of  aero¬ 
nautics  through  which  their  genius  and 
vision  developed  the  modern  airplane. 

We  dedicate  this  airport  to  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  brotherhood  instituted  by  the 
early  settlers  of  this  community.  We  dedi¬ 
cate  It  with  a  prayer  that  this  same  spirit 
of  good  will  may  now  be  carried  throughout 
the  world  and  in  the  hope  that  peace  and 
good  win  may  long  dwell  on  earth. 

Who  can  foresee  the  destiny  of  tomorrow 
through  freedom  so  magnificently  typified  by 
these  great  ships  of  the  air? 


Another  Good  Idea — Full  Employment — 
Subjected  to  Misinterpretation  and  De¬ 


rision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  14, 1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar¬ 
ently  there  are  those  today  who  are 
using  the  clever  counsel  of  Voltaire  to 
fight  any  ideas  and  suggestions  they  op¬ 
pose  more  effectively  by  ridiculing  them 
much  more  than  could  possibly  be  done 
to  opose  them  by  logical  argument.  If 
an  idea  is  generally  good,  its  opponents 
may  have  to  distort  and  misinterpret  it 
in  order  to  find  some  ground  of  ridicule 
to  apply  to  it.  Ridicule  is  a  powerful 
weapon  against  anything,  good  or  bad. 
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So  in  order  to  use  this  powerful  weapon 
against  a  good  idea,  it  must  first  be  mis¬ 
interpreted  and  misrepresented  as  some¬ 
thing  bad,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  a  fit 
subject  of  ridicule.  Such  are  the  tactics 
being  used  against  the  idea  of  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

As  an  example,  there  is  another  ex¬ 
pression,  “planned  economy,”  against 
which  no  reasonable  human  being  can 
logically  find  any  fault,  which  has  for 
the  past  few  years  been  misrepresented 
and  subjected  to  ridicule  in  an  effort  to 
laugh  it  out  of  court.  Of  course,  as  a 
part  of  this  ridicule,  it  has  not  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  to  serious  blunders  on  the 
part  of  those  in  office  v/ho  advocate  a 
planned  economy.  Certainly  none  have 
been  overlooked.  If  examples  were  not 
found  in  abundance  by  the  opponents, 
some  were  invented  which  were  ludicrous 
enough  to  redden  the  face  of  any  of  the 
proponents.  Then  followed  the  expres¬ 
sion — but  not  with  pride — “They  planned 
it  that  way.”  That  derisive  shout  does 
the  work  psychologically  in  swatting 
anything  that  can  be  labeled  “planned.” 

It  does  not  matter  that  planning  is  at 
the  basis  of  all  economy  and  that  proper 
planning  is  as  imperative  as  effective 
action  in  accomplishment,  and  that 
planning  must  precede  all  effective  ac¬ 
tion,  a  truism  which  even  a  simple- 
minded  person  can  see  and  understand. 
The  loudest  opponents  of  planned  econ¬ 
omy  are  the  greatest  masters  of  it,  with 
this  difference — that  they  want  the  plan¬ 
ning  done  by  somebody  else — namely, 
themselves.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  to  which  these  derisive 
opponents  object,  as  their  derision  would 
lead  one  to  believe,  but  it  is  the  method 
of  planning  to  which  they  most  object — 
that  is,  planning  by  governmental  offi¬ 
cials  in  the  public  interest.  However, 
they  can  mightily  discourage  planning  by 
public  officials  in  the  public  interest,  if 
they  can  show  or  seem  to  show  that  such 
planning  is  done  by  long-haired  theo¬ 
rists  who  as  individuals  have  never  oper¬ 
ated  a  million-dollar  business.  Thus  it 
is  left  to  the  “boiled  shirts”  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  and  mighty  captains  of  indus¬ 
try  to  plan  without  boasting,  and  they 
ought  to  know  how  to  do  it  from  much 
experience.  I  do  have  sincere  respect  for 
many  of  our  industrial  and  business 
leaders,  but  in  an  emergency  many  are 
found  to  be  “men  of  straw.” 

As  one  of  the  House  sponsors  of  the 
full-employnient  postwar  program,  I  am 
tremendously  concerned  that  the  public 
get  the  right  conception  of  this  move¬ 
ment  and  that  the  full  meaning  of  it  be 
made  known.  I  do  know  that  in  the  very 
brevity  of  our  expression  the  proper  con¬ 
cept  of  full  employment  may  be  easily 
misinterpreted.  For  illustration,  an  ex¬ 
pression  occurs  in  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  “All  men  are  created  equal,” 
which  has  caused  interminable  con¬ 
troversy.  Probably  most  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  is  over  misinterpretation  of  what 
the  fathers  meant  by  “created  equal.”  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  authors  meant 
those  two  words  to  be  interpreted  literally 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  which  erroneous  view  some  op¬ 


ponents  of  that  idea  have  laughed  to 
scorn.  I  would  rather  think  the  fathers 
meant,  “Men  are  created  equal  in  rights,” 
or  I  would  even  be  willing  to  interpret  the 
phrase  as  implying  that  men  should  be 
equal  in  opportunity,  which  would  be 
more  logical  than  to  assume  the  authors 
of  the  Declaration  set  down  a  statement 
contrary  to  fact. 

The  opponents  of  the  full  employment 
idea  in  America  have  attempted  to  laugh 
it  off  by  pointing  out  that  Hitler  gave 
the  German  people  full  employment  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  several  years  and  that  Stalin 
is  said  to  furnish  it  now  for  his  people. 
Such  a  statement  is  usually  followed  by 
saying,  “We  want  no  such  full  employ¬ 
ment  in  this  country,”  and  it  always 
brings  applause.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
want  any  such  employment  as  the  full 
employment  prevailing  in  a  penitentiary. 
The  advocates  of  full  employment  are 
not  talking  about  or  working  for  full  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  prison  population,  nor  any 
other  such  regimented  society,  nor 
forced  employment  of  any  totalitarian 
machine.  We  mean,  by  that  expression, 
full  employment  opportunities  for  those 
who  are  able  to  work  and  who  want  to 
work.  We  believe  it  is  the  business  of 
government  to  encourage  and  bring  about 
such  conditions  as  will  afford  full  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities.  This  is  not  say¬ 
ing  that  all  the  opportunity  for  work  and 
a  job  is  to  be  given  by  and  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  On  the  contrary,  if  such  op¬ 
portunity  is  offered  by  other  employers, 
the  Government  may  be  called  upon  to 
afford  a  very  minimum  of  such  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  less  the  better. 

During  the  political  campaign  of  1944, 
the  national  candidate  who  was  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  big  business  had  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  postwar  employment,  and 
almost  invariably  he  said,  in  substance, 
“My  party  in  charge  of  the  Government 
would  provide  jobs  by  inducing  a  friendly 
economic  climate  calling  for  maximum 
employment.”  Thus  he  seemed  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
government  to  do  that  very  thing  and 
even  suggested  that  it  might  be  the  duty 
of  government,  if  he  were  administering 
it,  to  bring  about  that  encouraging  eco¬ 
nomic  climate  and  other  business  condi¬ 
tions  leading  to  maximum  employment. 
At  least  here  is  an  admission  that  gov¬ 
ernment  can  do  such  a  thing,  and  under 
the  right  leadership  ought  to  do  such  a 
thing.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  I  agree  with  that  candidate  in 
the  last  national  campaign  who  was  the 
spokesman  for  big  business  and  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  industrial  interests. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  House 
Committee  on  Postwar  Economic  Policy 
and  Planning,  I  have  listened  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  of  testimony  during  the 
last  2  years,  from  dozens  and  scores  of 
the  brainiest  men  and  acknowledged 
leaders  of  business,  industry,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  scientific  thought  in  this 
country,  on  the  proper  plan  to  meet  the 
postwar  situation.  I  did  not  select  these 
witnesses,  but  they  were  said  to  be  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  lines  of  American  thought, 
and  I  listened  to  them  with  great  care. 
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Sometimes  as  I  listened  to  them  I 
trembled  with  fear  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  when  I  heard  the  staggering 
statistics  and  saw  charts  and  diagrams 
picturing  the  situation  as  it  existed  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  other  wars  and  when  I 
heard  statistical  predictions  of  a  like 
pattern  on  a  larger  scale  following  this 
much  larger  and  all-inclusive  war. 
Sometimes  during  these  hearings  the 
greatest  industrialists  and  men  who  head 
the  greatest  employing  concerns  of 
America  seemed  more  optimistic  than 
the  cloistered  student  from  a  statistical 
laboratory.  Yet  everywhere  and  from  all 
of  them  I  got  the  impression  that 
America  must  continue  to  have  an  ex¬ 
panding  economy,  because  our  salvation 
depended  upon  it. 

Then  it  was  that  I  was  reminded  of 
the  ancient  riddle  propounded  by  the 
Sphinx  at  Thebes,  the  failure  to  answer 
which  meant  destruction.  Today  Amer¬ 
ica  is  confronted  by  a  fatal  riddle.  I 
verily  believe  that  if  it  is  not  answered 
and  this  riddle  solved,  there  will  be  no 
America  such  as  George  Washington, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
knew,  continuing  throughout  the  coming 
years.  This  riddle  is  economic.  The 
question  is,  “Can  America,  in  view  of  the 
staggering  indebtedness  and  all  the 
other  circumstances  of  our  war-incurred 
obligations,  achieve  an  expanding  econo¬ 
my  after  the  war  with  full  employment 
opportunity  for  every  normal  adult  who 
wants  to  work,  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  political  government  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  will  of  the  American 
people?”  I  am  positive  that  we  cannot 
have  either  of  the  two  last  named  con¬ 
ditions  mentioned  above  alone  and  sep¬ 
arately,  and  unless  we  can  have  them 
combined,  the  riddle  which  the  Sphinx 
of  our  day  propounds  will  not  be  solved. 

But  why  should  I  be  too  pessimistic 
about  the  outcome  when  I  have  heard 
from  the  lips  of  some  of  the  biggest  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  America  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  not  too  alarmed  regarding  the 
future?  I  know,  of  course,  that  we  as  a 
nation  have  other  riddles  so  difficult  that 
it  would  be  easy  for  one  to  be  pessimistic 
about  right  answers.  Among  others  is 
the  riddle  of  international  cooperation 
to  effect  an  enduring  peace.  The  more 
pessimistic  citizens  think  that  that  riddle 
cannot  be  solved.  I  do  not  take  that 
gloomy  viev/,  and  I  think  we  have  made 
a  good  start  toward  the  solution  of  it. 
Nor  am  I  pessimistic  about  the  great 
riddle  of  economic  stability  of  our  inter¬ 
nal  structure,  but  I  do  believe  that  de¬ 
sired  stability  hinges  on  our  ability  to  put 
into  effect,  by  the  cooperation  of  indus¬ 
try,  business,  government,  and  all  such 
economic  forces,  a  program  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens. 
Let  any  Lord  Haw  Haw  who  laughs  to 
scorn  the  popular  slogan  of  “60,000,000 
Jobs”  or  perverts  the  concept  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  into  nation-wide 
regimented  job  slavery  in  his  effort  to 
thwart  America’s  proper  solution,  be  pre¬ 
pared  himself  with  an  answer  to  the  rid¬ 
dle,  under  penalty  of  the  extreme  condi¬ 
tion  imposed. 
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The  Trouble  With  Silver 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OP  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  23,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  near 
the  end  of  this  devastating  war  the  world 
is  seeking  permanent  peace  and  amiable 
business  relations.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  the  nations  are  endeavoring  to  place 
business  and  commerce  on  a  sound 
financial  foundation.  If  The  world  is 
ever  to  have  such  sound  fihancial  basis 
the  nations  must  return  to  the  tried  and 
proven  monetary  system  based  on  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  un¬ 
der  a  system  of  bimetallism  which  js  the 
only  plan  that  will  ever  give  the  world 
a  stable,  adequate,  workable  money  sys¬ 
tem. 

Ever  since  the  great  American  mone¬ 
tary  invention  came  into  use — the  paper 
national  bank  note  devised  and  made 
legal  tender  money  by  law  during  the 
emergency  of  the  Civil  War — there  has 
been  a  sustained  campaign  against  the 
use  of  silver  as  money  which  culminated 
in  the  demonetization  of  metal  in  1873. 

In  the  struggle  that  followed  to  restore 
silver  to  our  monetary  system  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation,  every  pretext  that 
could  be  thought  of  has  been  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  use  of  silver  as 
money.  Many  of  the  arguments  which 
were  accepted  in  all  seriousness  by  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  at  the 
time  have  by  subsequent  financial  de¬ 
velopment  been  proven  fallacious.  The 
American  people  were  told  that  it  was 
impractical  to  have  the  bimetallic  money 
standard — that  one  metal,  gold,  must  be 
used  in  the  measure  of  value — that  by 
the  inexorable  force  of  Greshams  law 
that  bad  money,  silver  would  drive  out 
of  circulation  the  good  money,  gold — 
that  if  silver  was  remonetized,  the  United 
States  would  be  deluged  with  cheap  silver 
money  and  the  American  people  and 
American  business  would  be  reduced  to 
Chinese  and  Mexican  standards — that/ 
the  integrity  of  American  money  axyA 
American  credit  must  be  maintained /On 
a  gold-monometal  basis'  or  else  th^iia- 
tional  credit  would  deteriorate.  / 

Time  and  recent  financial  ^velop- 
ments  have  disproven  many  of ^hese  ar¬ 
guments.  Economic  forces  ^ave  upset 
the  gold  standard  and  golcUls  no  longer 
used  for  money  in  this  country.  The 
American  people  now  ha^e  in  daily  use 
circulating  as  money  over  $2,000,000,000 
of  silver  in  the  form  silver  dollars  and 
silver  certificates — r/honey  that  is  full 
legal  tender  and  as'^good  as  gold  in  filling 
the  functions  of  .  our  domestic  monetar,y 
needs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  Domestic 
Silver  Purchase  Act,  domestic  silver  has 
been  reirrohetized  with  a  tremendous 
profit  to.  'the  Federal  Treasury,  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
law  ahd  the  seigniorage  tables  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  Bulletin  inserted 
here.  The  law  provides: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  United  States  coinage  mint 
•Bhall  receive  lor  coinage  Into  standard  silver 


dollars  any  silver  which  such  mint,  su'bject 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  is  satisfied  has  been  mined 
subsequently  to  July  1,  1939,  from  natural 
deposits  in  the  United  States  or  any  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 

(b)  The  Director  of  such  mint  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner  shall  deduct  and  re¬ 
tain  of  such  silver  so  received  45  percent 
as  seigniorage  for  services  performed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  coinage  and  delivery  of  silver  dollars. 
The  balance  of  such  silver  so  received,  that 
is  55  percent,  shall  be  coined  into  standard 
silver  dollars  and  the  same  or  any  equal 
number  of  other  standard  silver  dollars  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  or  depositor  of 
such  silver  and  no  provisions  of  law  taxing 
transfers  of  silver  shall  extend  or  apply  to 
any  delivery  of  silver  to  a  United  States  mint 
under  this  section.  The  45  percent  of  such 
silver  so  deducted  shall  be  retained  as  bullion 
by  the  Treasury  or  coined  into  standard  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  and  held  or  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  bullion  or  silver  dol¬ 
lars  held  in  or  belonging  to  the  Treasury. 

While  the  miner’s  share  of  the  silver 
delivered  to  the  mint  under  the  provi- 
.  sions  of  this  law  has  been  returned  to 
Jiim  as  money  and  placed  in  circulation 
mostly  in  the  form  of  paper  silver  ce]^ 
tificates,  the  Government  has  electe^o 
holdTts  share  of  silver  out  of  use^^nd 
store  it  in  the  form  of  bullion.  Whife  our 
Government  has  been  doing  th'is,  the 
British  Government  to  supply  the  money 
needs  of  England  and  the  British  de¬ 
pendencies  -has  come  to  oar  Treasury 
and  obtained  a  loan  o.  300^0,000  ounces 
of  silver  imder  a  lend-leasb  arrangement. 
Practically  all  this  loaned  silver  has  been 
coined  and  is  now  Ip  circulation  in  Great 
Britain  with  monet^  value  higher  than 
the  monetary  val^'oJThe  American  dol¬ 
lar  which  is  $l.^per  ^nce  hei'e  in  the 
United  States.  /  \ 

If  the  pres^fit-day  use  bi  silver  under 
existing  resM’ictions  is  so  ^ccessful  in 
wartime,  ^at  is  the  troubleVith  silver 
money?  ^The  answer  is  simpleXit  is  the 
difference  between  the  interest  jXld  and 
the  i^fits  to  the  banks  derived  frdm  the 
use  ef  bank-note  money  and  the  iX  of 
silyer  money  in  the  channels  of  trade  Xd 
Msiness.  To  determine  this  difference,, 
/It  is  necessary  to  compare  the  plan  fol-\ 
lowed  in  creating  and  circulating  these 
two  kinds  of  money. 

When  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  a  monetary  system  and  a 
monetary  unit  with  which  to  transact 
business.  The  Congress  in  the  beginning 
established  a  mint  and  decreed  the  dol¬ 
lar  under  the  metric  system  to  be  the 
monetary  unit  and  decreed  by  law  that 
27  grains  of  standard  gold  and  416  grains 
of  standard  silver  was  a  dollar.  The 
metal  contents  of  the  dollar  was  changed 
by  subsequent  law  to  25.8  grains  of  gold 
and  4121/2  grains  of  silver.  There  was 
no  price  set  on  gold  and  no  price  set  on 
silver.  The  dollar  minted  from  either 
of  these  two  metals  established  by 
weight  and  fineness  was  made  legal 
tender  and  the  price  of  all  services  and 
commodities  was  adjusted  to  the  value 
of  the  dollar. 

The  law  provided  that  when  the  miner 
brought  his  gold  to  the  mint  it  would  be 
refined  and  minted  into  coin  and  handed 
back  to  him  to  do  with  as  he  pleased. 
He  was  charged  with  only  the  cost  of  re¬ 


fining  and  minting  the  metal.  The  min^ 
could  then  spend  this  new  gold  moi^ 
or  keep  it  as  he  elected.  Naturallyyxhe 
business  of.  handling  gold  became^om- 
mercialized  and  the  miner’s  go^  dust 
and  gold  bullion  was  taken  off  bis  hands 
and  supplied  to  the  mint  by  Merchants 
and  brokers  but  the  systen^of  creating 
gold  money  remained  the  §ame. 

In  the  case  of  silver,  tl>fs  was  handled 
somewhat  differently  f^m  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  in  minting  gold/  When  the  miner 
brought  in  his  silv^,  he  exchanged  an 
equal  weight  of  puce  silver  for  the  equiv¬ 
alent  in  weight  in-'standard  silver  dollars 
which  was  compb'sed  of  silver  and  10  per¬ 
cent  copper  a/oy.  The  difference  of  the 
weight  of  pj/e  silver  and  the  weight  of 
the  silver  ia  the  alloyed  dollar  which  was 
delivere^'to  the  miner  in  exchange  for 
the  silv^  turned  into  the  mint  was  taken 
by  th/Treasury  as  seigniorage  which  in 
the  /ggregate  amounted  to  a  substan- 
ti^'’  number  of  dollars.  However,  the 
R>an  of  putting'  gold  and  silver  dollars 
/nto  circulation  was  the  same.  They 
■  were  handed  back  to  the  producer  who 
proceeded  to  put  this  new  money  in  cir¬ 
culation  by  ordinary  transaction  and  in 
everyday  business.  The  collection  of  in¬ 
terest  was  not  inherent  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  circulation  of  gold  and  silver 
money. 

Passing  over  the  difficulties,  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  losses  sustained  by  the 
American  people  by  the  use  of  unregu¬ 
lated  State  bank  note  currency  prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  occasioned  by  the  un¬ 
sound.  and  fraudulent  operation  of 
State-controlled  banks  which  gave  rise 
to  the  term  “wildcat  currency” — bills 
that  were  simple  promissory  notes  put 
out  by  State  banks  on  engraved  paper — 
money  that  lost  all  value  when  the  issu¬ 
ing  bank  failed,  we  come  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  the  Civil  War  when  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  fortunes  of  war  and 
lack  of  confidence  among  the  people 
caused  hoarding  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  bonds  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  war  emergency, 
thereby  creating  a  financial  condition 
that  forced  President  Lincoln  and  his 
,  Cabinet  to  resort  to  the  expedience  of 
'issuing  United  States  Treasury  notes 
which  were  made  legal  tender  and  non- 
inNrest  bearing.  The  disfavor  of  the 
banfe§  to  this  kind  of  money  can  be 
understood:  apathy  which  created  a 
financial  condition  in  this  national 
emergeni^  that  gave  rise  to  a  new 
financial  invention  of  world-wide  im¬ 
portance — rilational  bank  notes — a  new 
kind  of  papel^^oney  which  was  devised 
and  put  into  Clifculation  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Natidnal  Bank  Act.  By  this 
scheme  a  bank  c^ld  obtain  $50,000  in 
Government  bond^at  any  market 
price  prevailing — ancrdeposit  the  bonds 
with  the  Treasury,  hjterest  coupons 
attached  and  receive  eJjvivalent  of  90 
percent  of  the  face  value'pf  the  bonds 
in  legal  tender,  national  Ij^nk  notes, 
paper  money  that  was  guaranteed  as  to 
payment  by  the  Federal  Go^nment, 
paper  money  which  could  be  loa^d  into 
circulation  by  the  bank  at  currenfrsrates 
of  interest  while  the  banks  at  the  iSame 
time  received  the  interest  on  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  left  on  deposit  as  se¬ 
curity  with  the  Federal  Treasury. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Housea^received  the  President's  reconversiouinessage.  House  committee 
reported  resolution  for^onsideration  of  bill  to  provide  financial  control  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporations.  Rep^Mujrra.y  urged  removal  of  beef  p^ion  points.  Senate  re¬ 
ceived  President' s  recommen^tions  for  appropriation  remissions.  Sen,  Byrd  urged 
reduction  in  Federal  personn^, 


V  SENATE 

X 

1,  PRESIDENT'S  PiCONVERSION  lE5SAGE?%^^Both  hoi^^fes  received  this  message,  v;hich  in¬ 

cluded  recommendations  for  legislcP^ion  yif' provide  for  unemployment  compensation, 
full  employment,  making  the  $5C0,C0h^^Qp0  price-support  fund  available  to  CCC  on 
a  continuing  basis,  stimulation  of  f^Sm  exports,  crop  insurance,  scientific  re¬ 
search  in  agriculture  and  forestr^y^ 5oi\and  forest  conservation,  rural  housing, 
centralization  of  research  in  a  s^gle  agl»cy,  tax  revision,  surplus-property 
disposal  through  an  administrator,  selectivi^service  continuation,  reclamation, 
public  works  (including  Fedep^  buildings  ana^oads),  repeal  of  Johnson  Act,  "a 
,  decent  salaiy  scale  for 
tegic  materials,  a  perma 
8518-30).  y 

2,  APPROPRIATION  PFSCISOONS.  Received  the  President's  me^&gage  (which  had  been  re¬ 

ceived  in  the  Kouae  Sept,  5)  recommiending  reductions  in  %irtain  v/artime  appro¬ 
priations  (H.  DcO,  280) (p,  8494) •  To  Appropriations  CommiOi^e,  Included  were 
proposed  reduaifions  as  follows:  Emergency  rubber  project,  |S^1,790;  WFA  sala¬ 
ries  and  exposes,  $3,116,894;  emergency  supplies  for  territories  and  posses¬ 
sions,  USD^  $15,000,000;  emergency  fund  for  the  President,  $40,<iW0,000;  1  end- 
lease  -  a^icultural  commodities,  etc,  -  $1,351,216,000  (includes^'a  provision 
that  tim $500, 000, 000  price- support  fund  shall  becoine  part  of  the  capital 
funda^  FEA  salaries  and  expenses,  $3,437,042;  OSRD  salaries  and  expenses, 
$5^00,000;  OWI.  $5,662,558;  OTA,  $20,935,000;  Emergency  fund  for  theX^esi- 
mt,  lend— lease  (contract  authorization),  $600,000,000;  and  Federal 
geny,  access  roads,  (contract  authorization),  $3»076.S45. 


ederal  Govemm.ent^^iployees,"  stockpiling  of  stra- 
t  B'EPC,  a  national  he3^h  program,  etc,  (pp, 8505-16, 


\ 


ECONOMY;  PERSONNEL.  Sen,  3;'-rd,  Vn,  ,  urged  reduction  in  nui.:ber  of  Federal  x)erRor 
stating,  "The  liquidation  of  Yfar  agencies  plus  the  elininaticn  of  unnecessarj 
activities  should  cut  Federal  personnel  from  the  present  3,000,000  to  a  pos^ar 

,000,000"  (p.  8301).  _ 


4.  FULL-E^u:'LOYi''iENT  BILL.  Sen.  v/agner,  N.Y, ,  urged  favorable  consideration  of  S.38O, 
the  full-employment  bill  and  inserted  H. B. Blodgett ' s  article  on  this  subject 
(pp.  8468-8). 

■ " "  “Several  petitions  favoring  this  bill  were  received, (p.  8496). 


5. 


LBiaj-LEAsX'^bceived  the  Prcsident'^s  message 'transmit  ting  the""L^d- Lease  Beprorr 
for  the  period  ending  June  3O,  1945. To'Foroigfi  Belations  Cornet t e e.  (pp.c493-4).) 


b. 


HECONSTHOGTION  EWiiNCE  COBPOBaTION' s  May  1945-  report  recei;Sfr6d.  To  Banking  and 
Currency  Committed,  (p,  8494.)  h 


7. 


EECLAi'-iATICN;  ELECTJ\i;oQii.TlOi\i.  deceived  Interior's  rep^t  on  the  Heart  Mountain 
power  development,  Shu^hone  reclamation  project  (H,^^c.  281).  To  Irrigation  and 
Hoclamation  Committee.  8494.) 


8. 


CONTBaCT  SETTLjil'^iEilT.  Heceiv^  GhO's  report  of  a/tivities  under  the  Contract  Set- 
tlanent  Act  of  1944.  To  ¥ixlx\£iTy  fairs  Comahttee.  (p.  8494.) 


9. 


HESEaRCH.  Received  the  National  Academy  of^ciences*  report  for  fiscal  year  1944, 
To  Libro.ry  Committee.  (p.S494.)  \  / 


10. 


SMfiLL  BUSINESS.  Received  the  19th  bii^Sntlily  report  of  the  Smaller  War  Pqants 
Corporation,  covering  the  x^e^iod  Jiine  \  through  July  3i»  19‘45»  Banking  anc^ 
Currency  Committee,  (p.  8494.) 


11. 


PERSONNEL;  SELECTIYI^  SERVICE.  Both  Houses  r'bneived  Selective  Service's  report] 
of  registrants  deferred  froi^-’military  serviC's  because  of  Federal  employment.; 
To  Military  Affairs  Commit^tee.  (px-).  8494,  &5^ 


12. 


VETERANS,  PERSONNEL;  El^iPLOYMENT.  Received  a  Nis.  legislature  memorial  favoring 
legislation  clarifying  the  rights  and  privileges  ^  returning  veterans  to  their 
former  positions  of^.f€ivilian  empiloymcnt  (x).  8495)  • 


13. 

14. 

15. 


F^i  lABOR.  Received  a  Riverside  (Calif.)  County  Farm  Pf'^uction  Committee  peti¬ 
tion  urging  redaction  in  Mexican  farm-la-bor  program  (p.  ^96). 


Water  utilization.  Both  Houses  received  the  Board- of  water  Cb^^missioners ,  Denver^ 
Colo.,  resolution  op.osing  S.  555>  'tHe  MVa  bill'  (p.  849b), 


Patents yBoth  Houses  received  the  3^^  report  of  the  National  Pat^^  Planning 
Communion.  To  Patents  Committees,  (pp,  8503-4,  853O). 


16, 


NOMOaTIONS,  Banking  and  *^urrency  Comi-iittee  reported  favorably  the  non^iations 
j6f  Leo  T,  Crowley  and  Phillips  Leo  Goldsborough  to  be  members  of  the  B^.rd  of 
Directors  of  FDIC  (p,  8517)* 


^1,  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Sept.  10  (p.  8517)* 
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^guage,  unless  it,  by  broadening  the 
laWuage,  thinned  it  out  and  watered  it 
do™,  I  certainly  would  have  no  objec- 
tion.\But  I  think  it  important  that  we 
get  to  Vork  on  this  job  at  once  without 
creating\the  impression  that  we  are 
seeking  tb^  cause  delay,  through  any 
technicalitite,  or  through  any  effort  of 
evasion,  or  i^^ftny  other  way. 

Mr.  BRE'WOTER.  I  certainly  share 
the  desire  of  the^enator  from  Kentucky 
for  expedition,  but.  as  I  said  before,  hav¬ 
ing  waited  4  years,'?  am  certain  that  we 
can  safely  wait  4  daj^more,  and  I  think 
the  country  will  be  much  more  impressed 
with  the  deliberateness\)f  our  consider¬ 
ation  if  that  course  is  takbp. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  n>qt  think  the 
country  will  have  any  doubiiyabout  our 
deliberateness.  We  have  beN^  talking 
about  this  matter  ever  since  it  ^curred. 
We  have  debated  it  on  the  floor '<)f  the 
Senate  time  and  time  again  in  co; 
tion  with  the  extension  of  the  Sta' 
of  Limitations.  I  da  not  think  that 
impression  of  hasty  action  on  our  par 
can  be  gotten  from  the  adoption  of 
concurrent  resolution  now.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wholesome  example  to  the 
country  and  to  every  one  concerned  if  we 
could  handle  it  in  the  way  now  proposed. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  There  is  one  thing 
about  the  language  which  gives  me  con¬ 
cern,  and  which  I  should  certainly  like  to 
consider.  The  language  is,  “the  facts 
relating  t9  the  attack  by  Japanese  armed 
forces  upon  Pearl  Marbor  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Hawaii.”-  As  I  understand,  a  very 
intimate  part  of  that  attack  involved 
two  silk-hatted  gentlemen  who  spent  the 
time  during  the  attack  with  Secretary 
Hull.  Whether  they  were  a  part  of  the 
armed  forces  may  perhaps  be  a  matter 
of  debate.  I  believe  that  what  occurred 
in  connection  with  all  those  events  is 
very  intimately  concerned  with  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  I  should  not  want  any  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  calculated  to  limit  our  in¬ 
quiry, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  is  too 
good  a  parliamentarian  and  too  good  a 
draftsman  to  assume  that  the  language 
ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  mention 
specifically  the  silk -hatted  gentlemen  to 
whom  he  has  reference. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  But  I  do  not  like  to 
exclude  them  by  saying  “Japanese 
armed  forces.” 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  They  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  They  are  certainly 
not  included  in  that  language. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  occurred  while  they  were  here 
carrying  on  negotiations  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State 
received  notice  of  the  attack  while  they 
were  in  his  ofifice.  Certainly  that  cir- 
cmnstance  is  related  to  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  it  might 
well  be  a  debatable  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  included  within  the 
term  “Japanese  armed  forces.” 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  These  things  are  all 
related  to  that  attack.  Whether  they 
werg-inembers  of  the  armed  forces  or  not 
is  not  very  important,  because  they  cer- 
^mly  did  not  themselves  make  the  at- 
^ck  in  person  when  they  were  confer¬ 


ring  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  should  say  that 
they  were  a  most  essential  element. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  language 
contained  in  the  resolution  submitted  by 
the  able  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ferguson]  was  given  very  careful 
consideration,  and  from  our  point  of 
view  it  has  had  the  sort  of  study  which 
the  Senator  from  Maine  has  indicated. 

I  am  sure  the  language  fully  meets  the 
purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Would  there  be  any  objection  to  chang¬ 
ing  the  first  sentence  in  section  2,  which 
now  reads,  “The  committee  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  attack  made  by 
Japanese  armed  forces  upon  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii”  so  as  to 
read  “The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  of  the  facts 
surrounding  the  attack  and  the  events 
and  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  at-/ 
ck  made  by  Japanese  armed  force* 
on  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Territory  -bf 
aii”? 

BARKLEY.  I  see  no  subs^'ntial 
differ&^ce  between  the  words  ‘J^elating 
3  word  “surrounding  How- 
ye  no  objection  the  re- 
that  languag^  I  believe 


“relating  tc^'are  more  ap- 
word/^surrounding”, 


President,  will 


to”  anc 
ever,  I 
mainder 
that  the  won 
propriate  thai 
but  I  certainlyNyould  l>ave  no  objection 
to  including  the  ahra^fe  “leading  up  to,” 
which  could  be  in^'fed  after  the  words 
“relating  to 

Mr.  FERGUS(^ 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKL^iy.  1  yiel 

Mr.  FEFtGUSON.  I  w?te  somewhat 
concerned. -as  to  whether  to  u^the  words 
“relating  to”  or  the  word  “surr^nding.” 
I  thin^-they  mean  the  same  thing  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  event.  If  the  able'^^enior 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  usAl  the 
words  “relating  to,”  and  then  add^toe 
words  “the  events  and  circiunstanceX” 
1  think  that  would  cover  the  objection 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  had  in  mind  also 
the  question  as  to  whether  additional 
language,  which  would  specifically  ap¬ 
ply  to  previous  events  leading  up  to  the 
attack,  should  be  included;  but  I  did 
not  include  it  for  the  reason,  as  I  have 
explained,  that  I  thought  the  words  “re¬ 
lating  to”  covered  it  fully,  and  included 
events  both  prior  to  and  subsequent  to 
the  attack.  However,  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  inserting,  after  the  words  “re¬ 
lating  to,”  the  language  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  language 
would  then  read: 

The  committee  shall  make  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  investigation  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  events  and  circumstances  leading  up  to 
the  attack  made  by  Japanese  armed  forces  on 
Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  language. 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  v/ill  the 
Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  May  I  ask  whether  or  not 
that  language  would  prevent  us  from  in¬ 
vestigating  anything  subsequent  to  the 
attack?  We  talk  about  ever:y.tfiing  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  attack. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Ami  subsequent. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  word  “subsequent” 
Is  not  in  there. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  can  say  “leading 
up  to  or  following  ^he  attack.” 

Mr.  VANDENE^G.  I  believe  that 
would  cover  it.  / 

Mr.  BARKLEpT.  I  have  no  desire  to  cut 
off  the  inve^gation  at  any  particular 
date  if  it  ha^'^y  relationship  to  this  at¬ 
tack,  or  t^e  consequences  of  it. 

The  PI^ESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his  con- 
currejjft  resolution. 

BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
modify  the  concurrent  resolution  by  in- 
§<rrting  after  the  words  “relating  to,”  the 
y^ords  “the  events  and  circumstances 
■  leading  up  to  or  following.” 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Before  the  vote  is  taken 
on  the  resolution,  which  I  hope  will  be  un¬ 
animous,  I  wish  to  take  occasion  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
upon  the  magnificent  and  generous  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  responded  to  the 
overwhelming  popular  sentiment  of  the 
country.  He  has  not  only  done  that,  but 
he  has  relieved  us  all  of  many  hours  of 
anxiety,  lifted  this  question  above  parti¬ 
sanship,  and  made  an  appeal  for  what 
the  country  wants — a  high-minded, 
clean,  judicial  investigation  of  all  the 
facts  connected  with  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster.  I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  he 
has  exercised  statesmanlike  judgment  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past,  but  never  of 
a  loftier  character  than  today.  He  has 
never  rendered  a  better  public  service. 
He  has  not  only  rendered  a  service  by  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  public  demand,  but  he 
has  removed  all  doubts  or  questions  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  our  present  Govern- 
,  ment  and  of  the  Navy  Department  in 
'i;{;heir  willingness  to  have  the  whole  story 
fqld  truthfully  and  candidly.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
bef^e  which  this  problem  has  been 
pendita^g  by  reason  of  petitions  filed  with 
us,  I  Ttash  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Kehtucky  and  thank  him  for  the 
service  •y^ich  he  has  rendered  the 
country.  \ 

Mr.  BARi^jEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  apprec^&,te  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator.  < 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  that  the  concurrent 
resolution,  as  modified',  be  immediately 
considered,  without  reference  to  a  com¬ 
mittee?  The  Chair  hearr-none. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con¬ 
current  resolution,  as  modifi^. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.'Xjon.  Res. 
27),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to,'^s  fol¬ 
lows:  \ 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 'Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring).  That  there  is  here¬ 
by  established  a  joint  committee  on  the  irV^ 
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'.vestigaticn  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  to  be 
Composed  of  five  Members  of  the  Senate  (not 
more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  majority  party),  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore,  and  five  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  (not  more 
than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the 
majority  party),  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Vacancies  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  'in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection.  The  committee  shall 
select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  Investigation  of  the  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  events  and  circumstances  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  or  following  the  attack  made  by 
Japanese^  armed  forces  upon  Pearl  Harbor 
in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  on  December  7. 
1941,  and  shall  report  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  later  than  Jan¬ 
uary  3,  1946,  the  results  of  its  Investigation, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  it 
may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  The  testimony  of  any  person  in  the 
armed  services,  and  the  fact  that  such  per¬ 
son  testified  before  the  joint  committee! 
herein  provided  for.  shall  not  be  used  against ; 
him  in  any  court  proceeding,  or  held  against ; 
him  in  examining  his  military  status  for) 
credits  in  the  service  to  which  he  belongs.  i 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  committee,  or  any  duly  ; 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author-  j 
Ized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times; 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  5 
periods  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  (prior ; 
to  January  3,  1946),  to  require  by  subpena; 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  ■ 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  J 
documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  i 
such  testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  i 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it ! 
deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic ' 
services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  , 
in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  /  . 

(h)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap-j 
point  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  Ex¬ 
perts,  consultants,  and  clerical  and  stdno-i 
graphic  assistants  as  it  deems  necessar^  but’ 
the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  ^xceedj 
the  compensation  prescribed  under  tM  Clas-  j 
slflcation  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  ^r  com-f 
parable  duties.  J  j 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  commlwee,  which; 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000,  shaU  be  pmd  one-half  j 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  th^Senate  and) 
one-half  from  the  contingent /fund  of  the) 
House  of  Representatives, 
signed  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  E^resident,  I  did] 
not  intend,  at  the  outset  Ao  take  so  much 
time  at  this  hour,  but  ;^ope  it  has  been 
well  spent. 

NOMINATION  OF  GE^.  JONATHAN  MAT¬ 
HEW  WA^WRIGHT 

]!Sr.  THOMAS  tl  Utah.  Mr.  Presi-| 
dent,  as  in  execjAive  session,  Jrom  the: 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  I  report; 
favorably  the  ynomination  of  Lt.  Gen., 
Jonathan  M^hew  Wainwright  to  be 
a  general  iry  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  andyask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  present  Consideration.  I  do  so  at  this 
time  becajise  I  understand  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  not  be  in  session  again  until 'next 
week.  5>br  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  since  I, 
have  Ceen  chairman,  I  have  polled  the) 
committee,  on  the  nomination  of  Generalj 
Wainwright.  I  know  that  it  is  the  sense] 
of  /the  Senate  that  when  he  comes  to' 
Washington  next  Monday  and  Is  greeted^ 
\h  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he; 
.(should  be  greeted  as  a  full  general.  I 
/  ■ 


pon  vouchers. 


ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  prese/it 
consideration  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore,  ffhe 
nomination  will  be  stated  for  thjf  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  th^nomi- 
nation  of  Lt.  Gen.  Jonathan  l&ayhew 
Wainwright  (major  general,  U.  S.  Army) 
to  be  a  general  in  the  Army  of  Jme  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  jjfempore.  Is  i 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera-  | 
tion  of  the  nomination,  ^  in  executive  ! 
session?  The  Chair  hears  none.  With-  | 
out  objection,  the  noirfination  is  con-  i 
firmed.  / 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  ask  that  the  ; 
President  be  immedi^ely  notified. 

The  PRESIDENT?  pro  tempore.  ■ 
Without  objection,  the  President  will  be: 
-notified  -  forthwitln — 


THE  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  BILL  AND 

OPINIONS  REGARDING  DEPRESSIONS 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President  the 
recent  hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  the  full-employ¬ 
ment  bill  (S.  380)  have  revealed  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  convinced  that  we  can  get  and  can 
keep  full  employment  in  a  free  competi¬ 
tive  economy. 

Unfortunately,  we  still  have  a  small 
but  powerful  minority  in  this  country 
who  are  against  full  employment.  They 
prefer  a  floating  pool  of  unemployed,  to 
keep  wages  down  or  to  maintain  labor 
discipline.  They  are  eager  to  enjoy  the 
temporary  profits  that  can  be  reaped 
during  a  wild  inflationary  boom,  even 
though  the  inevitable  result  may  be 
mass  unemployment. 

To  the  ordinary  men  and  women  of 
America,  it  may  seem  inconceivable  that 
any  Americans  might  entertain  such  re¬ 
actionary  ideas.  Accordingly,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  article  en¬ 
titled,  “We  Need  Those  Depressions,” 
which  has  just  been  published  in  the 
August  25  issues  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  bulletin.  Opinion  and  Comment. 
This  article  was  v/ritten  by  Mr.  Ralph  B. 
Blodgett,  who  is  head  of  an  advertising 
agency  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Blodgett  states  that — 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  depressions  are 
never  abolished,  for  they  have  many  desir¬ 
able  features.  These  who  learn  to  ride  the 
business  cycle  can  find  as  many  advantages 
in  depressions  as  in  booms — personal  as  well 
as  business  advantages.  Smart  folks  take 
advantage  of  the  boom  *  •  •  they  are 

then  ready  for  depression-time  bargains,  bar¬ 
gains  in  every  conceivable  thing  from  a  suit 
of  clothes  to  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Blodgett  then  points  out  that  some 
of  the  best  business  bargains  have  been 
obtained  in  times  of  depressions.  He 
refers  specifically  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  which,  during  the  financial 
panic  that  started  in  1893,  was  bought 
for  only  $81,000,000,  less  than  half  the 
original  cost. 

He  also  points  out  that  “enforced  un¬ 
employment  presents  a  chance  to  get 
some  real  enjoyment  out  of  life,”  but  not 
for  everybody,  merely  “for  those  who 
have  harvested  a  crop  of  canceled  debts 
and  cash  in  bank.” 

Mr.  Blodgett  concludes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph;. 
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There  is  a  big  Jcb  to  be  done— the  job  of 
showing  all  America  that  the  miscalled  de¬ 
pressions  offer  as  wide  a  range  of  rich  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  human  benefits  as  a  prosperity 
season  or  any  other  part  of  the  business 
cycle.  We  ought  to  show  all  the  people  that 
we  need  those  “depressions.” 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  is  preparing  to  consider  legislation 
recognizing  the  Government’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  assure  sustained  full  employ¬ 
ment,  it  is  important  that  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  are  people  in  this 
country  who  are  against  full  emplpy- 
ment.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  We  Need  Those  De¬ 
pressions  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Need  Those  Depressions 
(By  Ralph  B.  Blodgett) 

Roger  Babson  once  told  how  the  tueiness 
cycle  has  been  rolling  for  5,000  years — 50 
centuries.  He  told  how  the  really  smart  men 
of  many  ages  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  de¬ 
pressions  with  no  success  at  all.  We  millions 
who  try  to  buck  the  cycle  are  crushed.  The 
few  who  get  on  and  ride  the  cycle  might  well 
call  it  the  gravy  wagon. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  depressions  are  never 
abolished,  for  they  have  many  desirable  fea¬ 
tures.  Those  who  learn  to  “ride  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle”  can  find  as  many  advantages  in 
depressions  as  in  booms — personal,  as  well  as 
business  advantages.  Smart  folks  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  boom.  They  save  what  they 
can  and  keep  their  savings  liquid.  They  are 
then  ready  for  depression-time  bargains, 
bargains  in  every  conceivable  thing  from  a 
suit  of  clothes  to  a  railroad.  Many  even 
welcome  unemployment  as  a  chance  to  relax 
and  to  use  spare  time  in  various  profitable 
ways.  Those  who  live  on  fixed  incomes,  such 
as  insurance  benefits,  welcome  the  depres¬ 
sion-time  drop  in  living  costs.  From  time  to 
time  the  whole  price  structure — and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  set-up — needs  readjustments,  such  as 
■  come  with  depressions. 

That  very  name  “depression”  is  inappro¬ 
priate.  It  horribly  maligns  those  great 
periods  so  full  of  splendid  opportunities  and 
human  benefits.  Let  us  keep  those  periods 
but  abolish  only  the  name.  Let  us  use  some 
other  name.  “Business  recess”  suggests  an 
Interval  of  leisure  for  rest  and  perhaps  play, 
which  such  a  period  always  brings.  Perhaps 
“economic  winter”  would  describe  it  more 
completely  and  accurately.  Some  economic 
research  foundation  might  well  offer  prizes 
for  suitable  names,  and  select  the  best  one. 

tee  four  economic  seasons 

The  four  seasons  of  the  business  cycle 
closely  parallel  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  economic  spring,  or  recovery,  we  see  new 
businesses  springing  \ip  everywhere,  and  the 
sap  rising  in  old  ones  whereby  they  spring 
into  new  and  vigorous  life.  We  also  note  the 
wrecks  of  dead  enterprises  that  could  not 
survive  the  winter.  The  rate  of  growth  ac¬ 
celerates  until  economic  summer,  which  we 
now  call  boom  time.  Growth  then  slows 
down  and  stops.  A  ripening  harvest  of  high 
wages,  profits,  and  investment  yields  calls  for 
some  reapers  who  will  save  much,  cancel 
debts,  and  store  their  surplus  in  the  gran¬ 
aries  called  banks,  at  low  interest  rates. 
Beware,  now,  of  the  temptation  to  plant  new 
crops  of  Industrial  enterprise  or  promising 
Investments.  Beware  of  the  spirit  of  free- 
spending  extravagance.  Beware,  too,  of 
speculative  fever. 

Economic  fall,  or  the  slump  season,  will 
soon  bring  a  falling  off  of  business  and  em¬ 
ployment,  and  a  freezing  of  all  credit  fields. 
Wise  operators  will  now  harvest  late  “corn 
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crops,”  from  some  continuing  high  wages  and 
profits.  A  few  will  sow  their  winter  wheat 
or  rye  in  the  form  of  sporting  goods  or  rec¬ 
reational  enterprises,  or  take  cuttings  from 
old  established  enterprises  to  be  transplanted 
at  new  distribution  centers.  But  mostly 
they  will  quietly  work  and  wait,  and  take 
pleasure  in  their  stored-up  harvest.  They 
will  relax  more  and  enjoy  their  hunting  trips, 
football  games,  or  what  have  you? 

Economic  winter  brings  a  long  period  of 
low  temperatures  in  business  and  employ¬ 
ment,  low  prices  and  wages.  Soon  after  win¬ 
ter  sets  in,  a  universal  vacation  interval  is 
to  be  noted,  somewhat  comparable  to  a 
Christmas  vacation.  Reger  Babson  pointed 
out  in  an  article  published  in  World’s  Work 
in  1931,  that  nearly  every  so-called  depression 
brings  with  it  a  new  recreational  fad  and 
revives  a  lot  of  old  ones.  Thus  baseball  got 
its  start  in  the  slump  after  the  Civil  War. 
Tennis,  ping  pong,  bicycle  riding,  golf,  and 
miniature  golf  either  were  introduced  or 
received  a  great  Impetus  in  periods  of  de¬ 
pression. 

This  tendency  reflects  a  great  human  need 
for  relaxation  after  the  tremendous  exertion 
of  boom  time.  Unemployment  brings 
needed  rest  to  millions,  whether  they  are 
ready  for  it  or  not. 

POTENTIAL  CATASTROPHES 

Every  winter  would  be  a  national  catastro¬ 
phe  if  all  we  did  was  to  hope  that  we  would 
never  have  another  one,  and  never  turn  a 
hand  to  prepare  for  one.  Then  we  could 
malign  it  also  with  a  derogatory  name,  such 
as  “suffering  season,”  for  most  of  us  would 
freeze  or  starve  or  wreck  our  health  from 
exposure. 

But  no.  We  build  warm  dwellings  and 
make  warm  clothing.  We  manufacture 
heating  plants  and  produce  all  kinds  of  fuel. 
We  thrive  on  the  business  and  employment 
of  preparations  for  winter.  To  top  it  all  off, 
we  produce  a  great  variety  of  winter  sporting 
goods,  and  get  a  lot  of  enjoyment  out  of  this 
potential  catastrophe  called  winter.  We  give 
the  kids  a  week  or  two  of  Christmas  vacation 
and  turn  them  loose  to  enjoy  the  fun. 

But  because  we  blind  our  eyes  to  many 
years  of  history  and  refuse  to  prepare  for  the 
next  business  recess,  we  make  of  it  a  great 
national  catastrophe.  Yet  it  is  a  perfectly 
natural,  normal,  and  wholly  desirable  rest 
period,  overflowing  with  rich  benefits. 

There  is  always  a  sprinkling  of  common 
laborers.  Industrial  giants,  school  teachers, 
doctors,  farmers,  and  storekeepers  who  get 
ready  to  enjoy  those  beneflts.  In  boom 
times,  when  most  people  are  spending  freely, 
going  in  debt  or  speculating,  these  persons 
quietly  pay  off  their  debts,  economize,  save 
up  cash,  and  keep  it  liquid,  at  low  rates  of 
return.  Just  ahead  they  see  bargains  In 
every  conceivable  thing  from  a  railroad  to  a 
suit  of  clothes. 

A  RAILEOAD  AT  A  BARGAIN 

The  financial  panic  of  1893  virtually 
stopped  the  development  of  the  West,  especi¬ 
ally  that  of  the  great  western  plains.  It 
forced  64  railroads,  with  a  total  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $2,600,000,000  Into  bankruptcy. 

The  Union  Pacific  represented  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  nearly  $200,000,000.  In  1895  the 
banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  bought 
It  for  $81,000,000,  less  than  half  the  original 
cost.  Probably  that  was  all  it  was  worth 
In  its  rim-down  condition,  but  In  terms  of 
Its  tremendous  possibilities,  it  was  a  great 
depression-time  bargain. 

One  man  saw  those  possibilities,  the  bold, 
fearless,  colorful  Edward  H.  Harriman.  By 
maneuvering,  he  first  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  next  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  and  then  obtained  the  chairmanship 
of  the  latter.  In  1918  he  had  a  train  made 
up  backward,  observation  car  in  front,  next 
the  train,  and  last  the  engine.  Out  in  front 
he  went  over  every  mile  of  all  that  road  In 


daylight,  to  complete  his  minute  and  scruti¬ 
nizing  study  of  it. 

He  saw  the  lingering  6-year  depression  of 
the  western  ghost  towns,  with  the  people 
entirely  gone,  and  other  towns  from  which 
half  the  settlers  had  drifted  back  east.  He 
saw  Idleness  and  poverty  and  despair. 

But  beyond  all  that,  he  plainly  saw  the 
end  of  the  depression,  which  would  bring  re¬ 
turning  prosperity  and  rising  prices.  He 
boldly  asked  his  bankers  for  the  huge  sum  of 
$25,000,000  wherewith  to  ballast  roadbeds, 
straighten  out  curves,  halve  the  pitch  of  all 
steep  grades,  and  put  in  heavier  rolling  stock. 
He  urged  the  spending  of  this  sum  while 
prices  of  labor  and  materials  were  low.  He 
could  thus  get  much  more  improvement  for 
the  money.  Incidentally  he  put  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  idle  men  to  work  at  what  was  then  a 
fair  living  wage,  for  living  costs  were  also 
low. 

Not  only  was  the  whole  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  bought  as  a  depression-time  bargain, 
but  it  was  also  rebuilt  and  revitalized  at  a 
bargain.  In  a  few  years  it  raised  wages,  re¬ 
duced  freight  rates,  paid  off  its  debts,  began 
paying  dividends,  and  made  possible  the 
doubling  and  trebling  of  farm  land  values  in 
whole  States,  as  well  as  the  expansion  of 
manufactures. 

In  these  days  a  million  people  may  have  to 
ride  the  business  cycle  to  do  as  much  for  re¬ 
covery  as  Harriman’s  one  railroad  did. 

OTHER  BARGAINS  IN  SEASON 

These  business-recess  bargains  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  large  operations.  One  man  got  bar¬ 
gains  in  two  suits  of  clothes  and  then  a  hard¬ 
ware  store  In  the  slump  of  1922.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  been  careful  with  money,  and  was  never 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  gambling  and  extrav¬ 
agance  of  boom  times.  When  business  and 
profits  and  personal  earnings  fell  off,  he  was 
attracted  to  two  good  suits  at  a  bargain  price 
of  60  percent  off.  Later,  he  moved  to  another 
city  and  found  a  little  neighborhood  hard¬ 
ware  store  for  sale  at  a  bargain  price.  He 
bought  it  and  made  his  living  there  until  his 
retirement  2  years  ago  at  the  age  of  81. 

Anyone  who  would  like  to  see  the  wide 
range  of  depression-time  bargains  can  go 
back  to  old  files  of  newspapers  dated  in  the 
depths  of  any  business  recess  or  economic 
winter.  In  the  want  ads  can  be  seen  every 
conceivable  article  offered  for  sale  at  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  bargain  prices:  building  lots, 
bungalows,  mansions,  summer  cottages,  mo¬ 
tor  boats,  farms,  pure-bred  bulls,  fur  coats, 
jewelry,  retail  stores,  factories,  used  cars, 
trucks,  and  home  furnishings.  In  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  there  can  be  found  a  great 
variety  of  new  merchandise  for  sale  at  greatly 
reduced  prices:  clothing,  furniture,  rugs,  gas 
stoves,  electric  equipment,  etc.  And  on  the 
stock  market  opportunities  are  offered  to  buy 
up  a  controlling  Interest  in  small  or  large 
corporations,  or  perhaps  even  a  railroad, 
whose  stock  has  gone  begging. 

Most  people  succumb  to  boom-time  specu¬ 
lative  fever  and  extravagance.  When  the 
slump  comes,  they  have  no  quick  assets  to 
tide  them  over  the  hard  times.  They  may 
even  be  in  debt.  Whatever  they  have  bought 
with  their  high  earnings  they  are  forced  to 
sell  at  a  huge  sacrifice.  They  sorely  need  the 
cash  and  are  greatly  helped  by  the  bargain- 
hunting  cycle  riders. 

WE  ALL  NEED  REST 

There  is  more  to  riding  the  business  cycle 
than  mere  financial  operations,  however. 
Roger  Babson  pointed  out  that  every  boom 
exhausts  us  all.  The  rush  of  business,  the 
long  hours  of  overtime,  the  nervoUS  tension — 
all  make  us  act  like  tired  people.  The  effi¬ 
ciency  of  both  labor  and  capital  goes  stead¬ 
ily  downward.  As  we  lose  our  Judgment  and 
sense  of  values  we  speculate  crazily.  Our 
Jangled  nerves  make  us  Irritable  until  we 
have  strikes  and  lock-outs — labor  troubles 


with  both  sides  vilifying  each  other.  Finally 
we  get  so  full  of  fear  that  prices  collapse 
and  few  people  have  clear  enough  vision  to 
see  the  possibilities  ahead  and  work  them 
out. 

This  reveals  another  great  human  benefit 
of  a  business  recess,  a  chance  to  make  it  a 
real  recess  in  the  school  of  life,  a  chance  to 
relax  and  play  and  rest.  When  millions  of 
us  instinctively  satisfy  that  need,  another 
recreational  fad  breaks  out.  But  along  with 
it,  we  have  a  great  heaviness  of  heart,  we 
worry  about  our  recent  losses,  our  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  our  black-out  future  pros¬ 
pects,  becase  we  have  not  prepared  for  such 
a  crisis. 

Of  even  more  value  than  the  rich  bar¬ 
gains  previously  referred  to  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  unworried  rest  and  relaxation— 
for  those  who  have  harvested  a  crop  of  can¬ 
celed  debts  and  cash  in  bank.  For  them 
enforced  unemployment  brings  a  chance  to 
get  some  real  enjoyment  out  of  life.  Once 
out  of  the  treadmill  of  a  dally  job,  one  can 
afford  to  travel  cheaply,  develop  a  long- 
^  cherished  hobby,  catch  up  on  reading,  go 
to  a  trade  or  business  school,  or  even  to  col¬ 
lege.  This  unworrled  shift  to  entirely  new 
scenes  or  new  occupations  will  soon  revive 
one’s  self-confidence,  vision,  efficiency,  and 
value  as  a  profitable  employee.  It  will  re¬ 
store  his  employability  and  the  health  and 
fighting  spirit  wherewith  he  can  go  after  a 
new  job  and  hold  it. 

Our  returning  servicemen  will  be  thor¬ 
oughly  exhausted,  many  so  nervous  and  jit¬ 
tery  they  will  not  be  good  for  much  for 
months  to  come.  The  provision  for  grant¬ 
ing  them  $300  discharge  pay  is  excellent. 
For  many  of  them  it  will  be  enough  to  give 
a  relaxation  period  and  sufficient  time  to  get 
tuned  up  again.  For  the  rest  it  will  help  a 
good  deal. 

The  stresses  and  strains  of  wartime  wear 
us  all  down  far  worse  than  an  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  boom.  But  a  strange  thing  happens 
after  major  wars.  After  the  Civil  War  and 
after  World  War  I  we  had  short  recesses  of 
a  year  or  two.  Then  we  caught  our  second 
wind  and  had  6  years  of  busy  reconstruction, 
until  finally  thC  real  postwar  recession  hit  us, 
lasting  6  yeari  in  the  70 ’s  and  9  years  in 
the  30 ’s.  \ 

One  serious  factor  made  the  last  depression 
last  longer  than  it  might  have  otherwise. 
If  you  and  I  try  to  charge  more  for  our  goods 
and  services  than  the  people  feel  in  the  mood 
to  pay,  we  won’t  get  much  business.  And  be¬ 
cause,  on  a  national  scale,  we  tried  so  hard 
to  keep  up  wages  and  prices,  we  got  so  little 
business  as  to  give  us  a  chronic  standing  army 
of  10,000,000  unemployed.  Had  we  allowed 
both  wages  and  prices  to  seek  their  natural 
level,  we  should  have  come  out  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  sooner. 

what  to  do  ABOUT  IT 

What,  then,  can  we  do  about  these  times 
we  call  “depressions,”  which  are  so  full  of 
rich  human  benefits? 

Why  not  set  out  to  sell  10,000,000  people  on 
the  ways  of  riding  the  business  cycle?  Let 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  radio  reporters 
write  true  stories  about  people  who  have  rid¬ 
den  the  cycle  and  found  It  to  be  profitable. 
Let  them  find  the  story  of  the  clerk  jyho 
harvested  cheap  dollars  in  a  boom,  lost  his 
job  in  the  slump,  then  rode  his  photography 
hobby  that  finally  placed  him  with  a  portrait 
studio  as  a  retoucher  and  tinter.  Let  them 
tell  the  story  of  the  banker  who  was  let  out 
through  a  merger,  took  a  trip  to  Alaska,  came 
back  with  new  courage  and  vision,  and  be¬ 
came  an  executive  in  an  aircraft  plant. 

Let  this  be  the  start  of  a  great  campaign  to 
teach  America  how  to  ride  the  business  cycle. 
Then  let  economic  research  foundations  and 
other  proper  agencies  publicize  true  stories 
and  experiences  on  this  subject. 

One  man  may  have  had  the  cash  to  build  a 
home  at  bargain  costs  for  labor  and  material 
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after  the  slump  of  1923;  another  was  all  set 
to  take  it  easy  and  travel  at  excursion  rates 
when  times  were  bad  in  1907;  a  woman  re¬ 
stocked  her  whole  wardrobe  and  linen  sup¬ 
ply  once  when  business  slowed  up  and  prices 
were  slashed.  On  the  other  hand,  someone 
may  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  such 
a  period  and  now  sees  clearly  that  he  should 
have  ridden  the  cycle.  Such  a  program 
would  set  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals  to 
■  thinking  of  ways  to  ride  the  business  cycle. 
Several  million  readers  would  see  the  printed 
stories. 

A  second  campaign,  suggesting  suitable 
postwar  plans  for  railroad  conductors,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  doctors^  wives,  teachers,  storekeep¬ 
ers,  and  even  high  executives,  should  interest 
more  thousands  of  writers  and  more  millions 
of  readers  in  postwar  planning  for  them- 

S6lV6S. 

What  viould  happen  if  10,000,000  people 
would  learn  to  ride  the  present  cycle? 

By  keeping  several  billions  of  savings  off 
a  booming  speculative  market,  they  would 
depress  the  boom  peaks.  By  cleaning  up  ■ 
their  debts,  they  \vould  cmrb  the  crazy  credit 
expansion  to  some  extent.  Later  on,  by 
spending  more  freely  for  hobbies,  travel, 
schooling,  relaxation,  and  all  the  rich  harvest 
of  bargains,  they  would  tend  to  fill  up  the 
deep  gorges  in  the  valley  now  misnamed 
depression.  By  spending  their  saved  blllioirs 
they  wcu’d  put  idle  persons  to  work  and 
greatly  relieve  the  situation  for  the  many 
who  wouM  be  both  idle  and  broke. 

There  is  a  big  Job  to  be  done,  the  job  of 
showing  all  America  that  the  miscalled  “de¬ 
pressions”  offer  as  wide  a  range  of  rich  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  human  benefits  as  a  prosperity 
season  or  any  other  part  of  the  business  cycle. 
We  ought  to  show  all  the  people  that  we 
need  those  “depressions.” 

*'ARTiIT'MAlNPOWERKBcjUlKEME 

TER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  SENATOR 

THOMAS  OP  UTAH 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  letter  dated  August  27, 
1945,  from  President  Truman,  addressed 
to  me,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Army 
manpower  requirements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  August  27,  1945. 
Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Thomas  ;  It  occurs  to  me. 

It  would  be  helpful  to  your  committe^in 
planning  its  legislative  program  to  hay/  my 
views  on  the  matters  which  will  b^^inder 
your  consideration.  As  you  know/coinci- 
dent  with  Japan’s  acceptance  of  our  surren¬ 
der  terms,  two  important  steps  ^ere  taken 
to  adjust  Army  manpower  requirements;  A 
world-wide  campaign  to  obtaiiythe  maximum 
number  of  volunteers  was  initiated  and  se¬ 
lective-service  calls  were  reduced  from  89,C00 
to  Bo, 000  men  a  month.^ 

The  first  of  these  steps'wlll  require  legisla¬ 
tive  assistance.  Present  laws  place  a  ceiling 
of  280,000  on  the  ntimber  of  enlistments 
which  can  be  accepted;  only  men  now  in  the 
service  or  those  Who  have  been  discharged 
for  less  than  90  d'^ys  can  be  enlisted  directly: 
and  there  are  Aorne  legal  uncertainties  re¬ 
garding  reenlistment  bonuses,  .grades,  mus- 
terlng-out  pay,  and  other  benefits  under  the 
GI  bill  of  .rights.  These  matters  should  be 
clarified  as  rapidly  as  may  be  to  the  end  that 
there  ^6  no  legal  impediments  to  the 
maximrtim  procurement  of  volunteers.  In 
additfon  the  Congress  will  wish  to  consider 
wlyA  more  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  furnlsh- 
ipg  inducements  which  will  stimulate  vol¬ 
untary  enlistments.  The  more  men  who  can. 


‘be  secured  by  this  means,  the  fewer  It  will 
be  necessary  to  induct  into  or  continue  in  the 
service. 

The  continuance  of  Inductions  through 
■the  medium  of  selective  service  will  be  one 
:of  your  m.ost  critical  problems.  From  many 
standpoints,  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me 
tto  recommend  that  the  drafting  of  men  be 
■stopped  altogether  and  at  once.  But,  sharing 
^the  deep  feeling  of  our  people  that  those 
veterans  who  have  given  long  and  arduous 
service  must  be  returned  to  their  homes  with 
iail  possible  speed  and  with  the  certainty  that 
hvorld  conditions  will  require  us  during  the 
'transition  period  to  settled  peace  to  maintain 
■,a  real  measure  of  our  military  strength,  I 
^icannot  so  recommend.  The  situation  in  the 
Pacific  continues  to  have  many  elements  of 
'.danger,  and  war-torn  and  disorganized  Eu- 
'rope  is  facing  a  difficult  winter  season  with 
■^scarcities  of  food,  fuel,  and  clothing.  Our 
^occupation  forces  in  those  areas  must  be  held 
'at  safe  levels,  determined  largely  by  General 
’MacArthur  and  General  Eisenhower,  who  are 
ion  the  ground  and  familiar  v/ith  the  situa- 
ition.  We  cannot  stop  the  certain  inflow  of 
^replacements  into  the  armed  forces  without 
;  necessitating  prolonged  service  of  veteran 
jsoldisrs. 

I  My  great  concern  at  the  present  moment 
■  Is  for  those  now  in  the  armed  forces  whosey 
I  war  service  has  separated  them  from  the^ 
jmmes  and  loved  ones  for  extended  periq^. 
i  Ai^nforglvable  discrimination  would  re^lt, 

I  if  i^should  favor  those  who  have  ly^  no 
;milit^y  service  by  suspending  thei^nduc- 
;  tlon  at  the  cost  of  requiring  furthec^acrifice 
!  from  those  who  have  already  ^Jone  their 
\  part.  \ 

;  Based  on  't^e  present  unsettWa  conditions 
.'in  Europe,  tllA  uncertaintlesiof  the  Pacific, 
and  decent  consideration  pSr  all  the  men 
in  the  service  wIm  have  ifome  the  burden 
of  the  past  years, \havey^proved  continua¬ 
tion  of  inductions  ^ntfl  such  time  as  the 
Congress  shall  estabh|m  the  broad  national 
policies  to  govern  ^iW  demobilization,  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  woi^  secWity. 

While  the  qi^tion  oif.  how  to  provide 
adequate  milit^y  forces  ^d  at  the  same 
time  to  rest(^  veterans  to  'their  homes  is 
a  matter  fon^etermination  tay^the  Congress, 
it  appears  rfear  to  me  that  we  djare  not  de¬ 
pend  solely  on  volunteers.  The  continuation 
of  Indii^ions  through  Selective  ^Wvice  at 
a  rate/uepending  upon  the  rate  or-^olun- 
teeri^  is  the  only  safe  and  acceptabl^Aolu- 
tionf  Hov/ever,  it  is  my  view  that  these, in¬ 
ductions  should  be  for  a  2-year  period  unites 
■^■ner  discharged  and  should  consist  of  men 
'in  the  age  group  18  to  25,  inclusive.  ' 

It  is  my  firm  conviction,  which  I  believe  is 
shared  by  the  majority  in  this  country,  that 
war  veterans  who  do-  not  volunteer  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  service  should  be  discharged 
as  soon  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  so.  This 
means  that  we  must  start  at  once  to  obtain 
personnel  exclusive  of  these  veterans  to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  occupational  period.  'Vol¬ 
unteers  should  be  procured  in  maximum 
numbers  and  the  remainder  of  whatever 
strength  is  required  obtained  by  post  VJ-day 
inductions  through  Selective  Service. 

The  War  Department  is  stressing  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  volunteers  to  the  utmost.  How 
many  will  be  obtained  is  problematical  but 
from  past  experience  and  the  most  recent 
studies  300,000  appears  to  be  the  maximum 
to  be  expected  by  July  next.  Inductions,  if 
continued  at  the  present  reduced  rate,  for 
the  same  period  would  produce  approximately 
500,000  men.  On  this  basis  there  will  be  not 
more  than  800,000  nonveterans  and  volun¬ 
teers  in  the  Army  next  July. 

It  is  certain  that  800,000  men  will  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  meet  over-all  requirements  next 
July.  General  Eisenhower’s  and  General 
MacArthur’s  estimates  alone  total  1,200,000, 
exclusive  of  the  numbers  required  for  sup¬ 
porting  troops  in  the  United  States  and  other 
areas.  The  difference  between  the  800,000 


nonveterans  and  volunteers  and  whatei^ 
total  strength  is  required  must  be  madeXP 
by  holding  additional  numbers  of  vet^ns 
in  the  service.  It  is  evident  that  any  cur¬ 
tailment  in  the  number  of  Selectlve/Service 
replacements  will  only  accentuate  '^e  num¬ 
ber  of  veterans  who  must  be  retained  in  the 
service.  While  it  will  not  be  po^'ible  to  dis¬ 
charge  all  of  them  even  under  the  proposed 
system  as  soon  as  v/e  would  like,  we  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  lui'owlng  that  the 
program  will  give  them  the  best  opportunity 
we  can  provide  for  thgi'r  early  return  to 
civil  life. 

One  other  matter  vfeich  deserves  the  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  of  your  committee  is 
the  question  of  yiffien  the  “emergency”  or 
“v/ar”  should  tO  officially  terminated.  I 
must  emphasig^  the  danger  that  lies  in  a 
too  early  ui>qualifled  formal  termination. 
Tragic  conditions  would  result  if  we  were  to 
allow  the  yferiod  of  military  service  to  expire 
by  operation  of  law  while  a  substantial  por¬ 
tion  of , cur  forces  had  not  yet  been  returned 
from ^verseas.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Confess  will  take  no  action  which  would 
plMe  the  armed  forces  in  such  a  position. 

/  Sincerely, 

./  Harry  S.  Trum.'.n. 

^  PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
JAPANESE  SURRENDER 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  of  surrender  by  Japan,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  on  the  battleship  Missouri  were  to 
me  very  impressive.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point, 
in  full-sized  type,  the  articles  of  surren¬ 
der  which  were  signed  by  Japan,  the 
remarks  of  General  MacArthur  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  the  remarks  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Nimitz  in  connection  therewith, 
and  the  addresses  delivered  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  not  only  in 
connection  with  those  proceedings,  but 
on  the  following  night  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Surrender  Instrument 

(1)  We,  acting  by  command  of  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  the  Japanese 
Government,  and  the  Japanese  Imperial  Gen- 
eral  Headquarters,  hereby  accept  provisions 

'.^In  the  declaration  issued  by  the  heads  of  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  China, 
and  Great  Britain  July  26,  1945,  at  Potsdamj" 
and^subsequently  adhered  to  by  the  Union 
of  Shvlet  Socialist  Republics,  which  four 
powerStere  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Allied 
Powers.  \ 

(2)  We'-bereby  proclaim  the  unconditional 
surrender  tq^he  Allied  Powers  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Imperial.  General  Headquarters  and  of 
all  Japanese  aimed  forces  and  all  armed 
forces  under  JaWnese  control  wherever  sit¬ 
uated. 

(3)  We  hereby  'command  all  Japanese 
forces,  wherever  situafed,  and  the  Japanese 
people  to  cease  hostilil^s  forthwith,  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  save  from  d^age  all  ships,  air¬ 
craft,  and  military  and  ciVi^l  property  and  to 
comply  v/ith  all  requlremeirts  which  may  be 
Imposed  by  the  Supreme  Corrfsaander  for  the 
Allied  Powers  or  by  agencies  of'Jhe  Japanese 
Government  at  his  direction.  w 

(4)  We  hereby  command  the  Japanese  Im¬ 
perial  General  Headquarters  to  issue. at  once 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  all  •'Japanese 
forces  and  all  forces  under  Japanese  coEt|rol, 
wherever  situated,  to  surrender  uncondition¬ 
ally  themselves  and  all  forces  under  their 
control. 
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IGHLIGHTSt  Hou^fe  passed  bill  providing  for  a  single  Surplus  Proper^ly  Administrator, 
Hep., Rees  criticr^ed  beef  rationing.  Sen.  Wagner  inserted  full-j^iployment  testimony. 
Sen,  Wiley  criticized  rationing  of  dairy  products.  Sen,  Wile:/j»dntroduced  meas'ure 
;o  provide  for  a  Jo i^  Committee  on  the  Budget, 


HOUSE 


SURPLUS  PROPiiiRTY.  Passed  wiShout  amendment  H.R.^^7,  to  provide  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Surplus  Prope^y  Act  of  1944  a  Surplus  Property  Administrator 
(pp.  S600-9).  Rep.  Robsion,  ,  urged  th^  most  of  the  surplus  property  still 
•■abroad  be  returned  rather  than  (i1^nated  t^j^oreign  governments  (p,  8601-2). 

3ESF  RATIOiJinG.  Rep,  Rees,  Kans.,  c]si*ti<!ized  continuation  of  beef  rationing  (p. 

8599).  A.  ■  - 

_ [_j.iLjL.-4ui— j-j.--Ljiju.»j»jJtxii»^iiiiin.mLiiini  umi.rm.nTi'.iwff  niif.nriiw'rrTirniiTtTif' 
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FULL-Ei^ipLOYMENT  BUDGET.  Sen.  Wagner,  H.Y, ,  inserted  excerpts  from  testimony  on 
the  full-employment  bill,  including  Secretary  Anderson's  (pp.  8563-5^ * 

Sen,  Miurray,  Iviont,,  inserted  editorials  on  this  suoject  (pp.  8p69-72). 


■— fcWi  jiiummiiiiii  IN  I  III  iiiiniiMi  piwijpiw—  ~~|ri  unwtmr*' iii  1  I  I  -...v-Tv— - — — — -- 

Dairy  products;  EaTIOi^^mG.  Sen.  Wiley,  Wis.  ,  urged  . rental  of  dairy  products 
from  the  ration  li^t  and  inserted  his  letter  to  Secrotai;^  Anderson  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  (p.  8567) •  / 

HOMIHATIOHS.  Oj^fivmed.  the  nominations  of  Leo  T,  Crowley  andT^^llips  Lee 
Goldsborou^?^^0  be  memb-ers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  FDIC  Cp$.  8592,  8596). 

AIRPORT  B^Il.  Began  debate  on  S.2,  to* provide  Federal  aid  for  airp^  construc- 
tion,y^tc,  (pp.  8573~92).  ' 

BiimE^TCY.  Judiciary  Committee  reported  without ,  amendment  S.  I365,  to  p^^^t 
appointment  of  supervising  conciliation  commissioners  as  referees  in 
bankruptcy  (S,  Rept,  556) (p»  8562).  •  ^  .  , 
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*,  BILLS  IHTHODUCLD  i 

j  and  H.H.  3973.  Bland,  Ya. ,  / 

\  PBRSOMLEI.  S.  1370;  Ly  Sen,  Bailey,  iuG.  ,/to  amend  the  act- pro viding  for 

'■  ployment  rights  for  persons  who  lea.Vc  their  positions  to  serve  in  the  merchant 
'  marine.  To  Senate  Commerce  and  Eousc  Merchai^t  Marine  and  Jiisheries  vommi^tees.. 

Cpp.  S563.  8609 J 


9.  FLOOD  OOhTnOL.  S.  1372,  by  Son.  Downey,  Calif.,  to  officially  name  th^ytle 

„nd'- Cajon  Creeks,  Calif ,, /?Se'^§Se^pard  floodway.  To  Commerce  Commi^e.  (p.S^^) 


10.  BUDGETlfe.  S.  Con,  Res.  29,  by  Sen,  Wiley,  Wis.,  to  provide  for  y/oznt  Commit¬ 
tee  on  ^e  Budget,  Remarks  of  author;  ■  (pp.  S565“6,/ 

.  -V  «  .  . 


11.  FhDEBiiL-iiID\lGHWRYS.  S.  Con.  Res,  3I.  By  Sen.  wcKellar,  Tenyf^to  provide  for 
'  the  resumpt^  of  highway  co ns truction- under  the  Federal-A^  Highway  Act.  To 
Post  Offices  a^d  Post  Roads  Comirdttee.  (p.  S5c>7*) 

la'.  WST-WaH  lOTiSSTia^OH.  S.  Ees.  172,  Dy  S«I1.  Downey.  C^f.,  to  provide  for 
investigation.  wit\respoct  to  tho  Hooky  Mountain  S^es.  of 

of  disposition  of  slkpmrhoperty.  and  other  prot^s  arising  out  of  the  ter-, 
nination  of  the  war.  Civil  Service  Oonnlttee. 


13.  V(aISH  POLLUTIOm.  H.B.3972WHep..  Boil5r.W.lli..to  tnm t"of''lndustriar  ( 

pollution  hy  allowing  ano\ts  paid  for  plant/for  the  treainent  of  “^strial  ( 

Lste  as  a  Lduction  in  the^nputati on  of  jfii  incone.  To  Ways  and  jieans 
Committee,  (p.  8609.) 


l4.  MYIIGHT-SAVIHS  TIMH.  H.  B.  397^by  Ba^  Boron.  Okla. .  ard  H.E.  3975. 

Bulwlnkle.  M.Car..  to  provide  for\^naticn  of  daylight-saving  tine.  To  In- 

terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commi^ee.  kp.  8609.; 


15,  PERSOHHEL;  APPOINTMENTS.  H.R.  397^  by^ep.  Luce,  Conn.,  to  give 
^  connissioned  officers  of  the  Br^  ard  iiW  preference  in  appointnents 
service  positions.  To  Civil  ^rvice  OonnVtee.  tp.  SblO.; 


16.  BUIIDIHGS  BED  GBOraDS.  H.  f  Hes.  236.  by  B^^.dolph. 
the  continuance  of  the  t/ei.enpt  status  of  oWn  f 

and  occupied  by  any  dopZtnent.  agency,  or  instWntality  of  the  U.S,  or  y 
the  America^  Red  Cros^  To  District  of  Columbia^^mmittee.  Cp.  8610.; 


17.  HIGffWAYS.  H,  Con.ii^  81,  by  Rep.  Robinson,  Utah,  priding 

gency  has  been  ro/evod  to  an  extent  which  Jf  “Ji*'  X 

highway  construo^on  program  under  tho  Tederal-Bid  ig^^y  9 

Roads  Committej^  (p.  86lO.) 


( 


13.  yeterans,  i/r.  3981. 


ITEl'^iS  IN  APPENDIX 


19  REGIONAL  AUTHORITIES.  Rep.  D'oiiwart,  Mont.,'  inserted  a  Miles  City  Star.  . 

edi^Vial  criticizing  certain  MYa  and  TYa  proponents  (p.  .  \ 

,'  Bep.  Curtis.  Hebr. .  inserted  a  Hepublican  Valley  Conservation  Bsl^c.  reso 

v  .  iii'ti  on  opposing  an  MVb  (p.  b4i11).  '' 


20...4E0TRiri0BTIOil.  Sen.  Hoey.  H.  0.  .  ■  inserted  a -Bocky  Momtain, 

/  Telegrai-.  editorial  which  "corrects  the  misleading  and  erroneous  statements'*^ 
^  in  the  Rural  Electrif ication  News  (pp.  bi4104-2;. 


V/rV-  , 


* 
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21,  FULL— EMPLOYMEMT  BULG-ET.  Sen,  Thomas,  Okla. ,  inserted  his  address  favoring  fulij 
employment  and  commending  labor’s  war  effort  (pp«  A4095~6)« 

Sen,  Taft,  Ohio,  inserted  a  Baltimore  Sun  editorial  commending  his  pro¬ 
posed  changes  in  the  full- employment  hill  (p,  A4104) , 


.  PERSONIJEL;  UEMPLOYMEET  COl^ENSATION,  Sen.  Mead,  N.Y.,  inserted  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  favoring  the  Kilgore  unemployment-compensation  hill  (p.  A4101L 

23«  H0t^SING•,  Sen.  Hoey,  il.C,,  inserted  a  Charlotte  (N.C,  )  observer  editorial^avo3> 
ing '’il^ioval  of  controls  over  building  materials  and  cost  limitation  on/nousint^f 
(pp.  A4qg9-4lOO). 

Ext^t^ion  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Schwabe,  Okla*,  favoring  elimip^ion  of  hou3» 
.  ing  controlXJp,  A4lir), 

24.  RECOITVERS ION ,  l^t^nsion  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Knutson,  Minn,«/on  the  President's 

reconversion  messa^  and  recommending  action  relative  tp^gri cultural  parity 
prices,  Lend-lease,  to  industry,  wage  and  price  i^els,  reduction  in  in¬ 
come  taxes,  etc.  Tpp,  ^^96-7), 

Sen.  Wherry,  Webr. ,  inserted  Sen,  FergusonUy  (Mich.)  address  favoring  re¬ 
conversion  by  industry  and  r^axation  of  Govejpment  controls  (pp,  a4097”2)  • 

25,  SELECTIVE  SERVICE,  Rep,  Rizly,  OHla, ,  in^^ted  a  letter  to  the  President  urgi:, 

a  21 -year  age  limit  for  ser^uce  inV^he^^med  forces  (p.  A4105), 


26.  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Schwabe,  Okla,,  opposing 
the  full- employment  bill  (p,  A4ll3) , 


For  supplemental  information  and  copies  of  legislative  aa  ual  referred  to,  call 
Ext,  4654,  or  send  to  Room  112  Adm.  Arrangements  may  be  :  Le  to  be  kept  advised, 

routinely,  of  developments  on  any  partic  hi.  bill. 
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COIil'^ITTEE  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCED^IENT S  for  Sept.  11:  S.  Banking  and  Carrel  2m- 

ployment  bill  (ex,);  S,  Military  Affairs,  surplus  property  bill  (ex,  i-1 

Service,  payment  of  accumulated  leave  to  members  of  armed  service  wh  :  re¬ 
enter  U. S.  civilian  employment  (ex.);  H.  Appropriations,  deficiency  In¬ 

terstate,  daylight  saving  bills  (ex,);  H,  Labor,  aid  to  physically  handicapp^ 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  firk 
tifce,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
sekind  time,  and  referred  as  follows;' 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma :  / 

S.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law'322  of 
the  Se«nty-second  Congress,  seconcVsession, 
with  rAroect  to  Indian  land  titles;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  / 

By  Mr.  BAILEY:  / 

S.  1370.  A\  bill  to  amend  the  4ct  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  reemployment  rights  for 
persons  who\eave  their  posit^'ns  to  serve  in 
the  merchantXmarine,  and  jfor  other  pur¬ 
poses,”  approve  June  23,  1943  (57  Stat.  162) 
and  for  other  putooses;  to  ^e  Committee  on 
Commerce.  \  / 

By  Mr.  DOWEY:/ 

S.  1371.  A  bill  fo\  thfe  relief  of  Reginald 
Mitchell:  to  the  Comlpittee  on  Claims. 

S.  1372.  A  bill  to  o^fcially  name  the  flood- 
control  project  authoti^ed  by  Public  Law  534, 
Seventy-eighth  Coi;j^resV  approved  December 
22,  1944  on  Lytle  and  Cajon  Creeks  near  San 
Bernardino,  Calig,  the  ^eppard  floodway; 
to  the  Committ^  on  Comri^erce. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 

S.  1373.  A  bill  for  the  relieftof  Commander 
Warren  Sherjtian  Parr,  Unltecl  States  Navy; 
to  the  Comgfittee  bn  Naval  Aff*rs. 

By  Mr.  McKELLAR  (for  \iimself  and 
Mir.  Eastlaito)  : 

S.  1374.'  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  'the  estate 
of  Mary  B.  Buckley  (with  accompanying 
papers): 

S.  1375.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  thA  estate 
of  Chambers  H.  Buckley  (with  accornpany- 
lng,f)apers) ;  and 

^  137^1.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Ru¬ 
dolph  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  \he 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  1377.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond  J.’ 

to-Uae.CgfOhsUiteeyOhN&valA&w's. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  TESTIMONY  ON  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  hearings  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill,  S.  380,  there  was  much  dis¬ 
cussion  of  whether  the  Government’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  should  be  to  “assure”  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment,  or  merely  to 
“encourage”  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

One  of  the  ablest  witnesses  testifying 
before  the  committee  was  the  Honorable 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  the  distinguished  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Vinson 
pointed  out  that  the  concept  of  “assur¬ 
ance”  is  vital  to  the  full  employment  bill, 
and  to  the  full  employment  program, . 

Let  me  quote  Secretary  Vinson: 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  all  of  us  have 
a  responsibility  to  see  that  our  economic 
system  works  efficiently,  that  there  are  jobs 
for  men  and  women  able  and  willing  to  work. 
When  we  are  confronted  with  problems  of 
national  scope  involving  collective  respon¬ 
sibility  we  must  look  to  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment,  acting  for  all  the  people  to  take  the 
leadership  in  their  solution. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “assure.”  It  is  more 
than  a  mere  pious  hope — a  mere  paper  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  kept  to  the  ear  and  broken  to  the 
hope.  It  means  the  assumption  of  a  defi¬ 
nite  moral  responsibility.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  every  individual  will  be  led 
by  the  hand  from  one  job  to  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  together  with  my  remarks, 
a  set  of  statements  made  during  the  re¬ 
cent  hearings  on  the  necessity  of  our 


assuring  continuing  full  employment. 
These  quotations  include  the  statement 
of  Secretary  Vinson,  and  of  other  na¬ 
tional  leaders  from  all  walks  of  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows;  ■" 

EXCERPTS  FROM  SEN.ATE  BANKING  AND  CUKRENCY 

COMMITTEE  TESTIMONY  ON  PULL  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  BILL  (S.  380)  RELATING  TO  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT’S  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ASSURE  CONTINU¬ 
ING  PULL  EMPLOYMENT  * 

Hon.  Clhiton  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (p.  522) : 

“If  we  are  to  have  full  employment,  as  I 
believe  we  must  have,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  maintaining  it.  This  bill  (S.  380)  recog¬ 
nizes  this  fact.  There  is  no  one  segment  of 
our  economy  which  oan  provide  the  necessary 
guaranties.  Yet  all  of  us,  farmers,  business¬ 
men,  laborers— producers  and  consumers 
alike — can  together,  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  our  democratic  Government,  assure 
the  maintenance  of  full  production  and, 
hence,  full  employment. 

"The  assurance  that  Government  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  policy  of  maintaining  full  em¬ 
ployment,  within  the  framework  cf  our  free- 
enterprise  system,  is  one  of  the  greatest  en¬ 
couragements  that  Government  can  give  to 
individual  producers.  They  will  know  that 
with  a  fully  employed  labor  force  there  will 
be  a  market  for  their  particular  products.” 

Clarence  Avildsen,  chairman  of  the  board, 
Republic  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill  (p. 
657)  : 

“Everyone  knows  that  the  businessman 
cannot  guarantee  continuous  employment 
for  his  workers.  So  if  this  is  true,  and  if 
we  grant  that  men  and  women  in  a  free 
society  must  be  assured  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  remunerative  employment,  the  job  of 
assuring  this  employment  must  rest  upon  the 
only  Institution  which  has  authority  over  all 
of  us  which  is  subject  to  our  collective  will — 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Caulkins,  president.  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association  (pp.  977- 
978)  : 

“A  positive  declaration  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  protect  the  basic  right  of 
its  people  to  engage  in  useful,  remunerative 
work,  is  an  assurance  that  the  workers  of 
this  country  expect  and  have  the  right  to 
expect.  It  is  an  assurance  that  private  en¬ 
terprise  should  also  welcome,  because  it  sup¬ 
ports  continuous  purchasing  power  and  les¬ 
sens  the  threat  of  sudden  fluctuations  and 
of  depressions  that  have  hovered  over  busi¬ 
ness  and  worker  alike.” 

Miss  Loula  Dunn,  president,  American 
Public  Welfare  Association,  and  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  department  of  public  welfare, 
State  of  Alabama  (p.  441)  : 

“As  I  understand  the  bill,  It  proposes  really 
to  guarantee  that  there  will  be  full  employ¬ 
ment,  which  is  an  insurance  against  the  very 
social  hazards  and  problems  that  I  have  been 
talking  about.  Certainly  out  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had  in  seeing  what  happened 
to  people  when  they  did  not  have  economic 
security,  I  would  be  one  of  the  people  who 
would  wish  to  raise  my  voice  In  behalf  of 
any  measures  that  would  guarantee  that 
there  would  be  that  type  of  employment.  I 
think  not  enough  has  been  said  on  the  social 
consequences  in  broken  homes  and  crime  and 
prison  population,  all  the  byproducts  of  long¬ 
time  unemployment,  as  well  as  your  by¬ 
products  in  the  health  of  the  community. 


^Sec.  2  (b)  of  S.  380:  All  Americans  able 
to  work  and  seeking  work  have  the  right  to 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time 
employment,  and  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all 
times  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities 
to  enable  all  Americans  *  *  •  freely  to 

exercise  this  right. 


which  was  amply  demonstrated,  I  think,  in 
the  number  of  rejections  for  physical  rea¬ 
sons  in  the  draft.” 

Harry  Golden,  president,  Magna  Products, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (p.  616)  : 

“I  am  for  this  bill  because: 

“4.  It  places  on  the  Federal  Government 
the  definite  responsibility  of  avoiding  unem¬ 
ployment. 

“Where  else  can  this  responsibility  be 
placed? 

“Not  on  business.  My  plant  employs  150 
men  and  women.  Hov/  can  I  hire  any  more 
unless  I  feel  that  I  will  be  able  to  sell  what 
these  extra  people  would  produce? 

“The  responsibility  for  unemployment 
can’t  very  well  be  placed  on  the  employee. 
He  can’t  create  jobs. 

“The  last  decade  certainly  should  have 
taught  us  that,  when  depression  comes,  no 
one  but  the  Federal  Government  can  assume 
the  prime  responsi’oility  for  relief.  Hasn’t 
the  fire  department  the  duty  of  preventing 
conditions  that  may  cause  or  spread  fire? 

“It  aims  to  give  every  businessman  what 
he  needs  most — assurance  cf  a  market.  Now, 
let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  those  most  im¬ 
portant  words,  ‘assurance  of  a  market.’  I 
cannot  attempt  to  tell  you  how  important 
'those  four  words  are. 

“Fortune  magazine  said  7  years  ago: 

"  ‘Every  businessman  who  is  not  kidding 
himself  knows  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
guarantee  without  Government  intervention 
the  markets  with  which  alone  his  free  com¬ 
petitive  capitalism  can  function.  Every  busi¬ 
nessman  who  is  not  kidding  himself  knov/s 
that,  if  left  to  its  own  devices,  business  would 
sooner  or  later  run  headlong  into  another 
1930.’ 

“Now,  when  a  little  fellow  quotes  from  For¬ 
tune  magazine  he  thinks  he  has  a  real  argu¬ 
ment,  that  he  has  something  worth  while.” 

L.  E.  Keller,  research  director.  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  IVay  Employees,  Detroit, 
Mich.  (p.  985) : 

“It  is  our  position  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  both  the  right  and  the  absolute 
duty  to  concern  itself  with  the  behavior  of 
private  enterprise  to  the  extent  that  its  activ¬ 
ities  have  any  important  bearing  on  the  social 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  or  upon  the  political  well-being  of 
the  country.  And  I  want  to  repeat  there  that 
it  is  not  only  the  right  but  we  Insist  that  it 
is  the  absolute  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  that. 

“We  cannot  escape  social  and  economic  dis¬ 
aster  in  the  days  ahead  of  us,  we  think,  by 
any  program  of  timidity  or  delay  or  evasion.” 

Florello  H.  LaGuardla,  mayor  of  New  York 
City  (p.  866) : 

“Senator  Tobey.  Before  you  get  to  that  may 
I  point  out  In  paragraph  b  the  word  ‘assure.’ 
‘It  is  the  policy  of  the  Nation  to  assure  the 
existence’ — that  has  been  a  very  moot  word 
here.  People  have  come  before  us  and  ques¬ 
tioned  the  word  ‘assure’;  tried  to  get  around 
it  by  using  some  other  language,  and  so  forth. 

“Is  it  your  thought  it  is  the  very  intent  of 
the  bill  to  assure?” 

“Mayor  LaGuardia.  Well,  you  either  assure 
their  existence  by  employment  or  you  assure 
their  subsistence  by  relief.” 

Col.  William  C.  Menninger,  United  States 
Army,  Chief,  Psychiatric  Division,  War  De¬ 
partment;  psychiatrist  with  Menninger 
Cllinlc,  Topeka,  Kans.,  pages  676,  678: 

“With  demobilization  of  the  Army  and  war 
industries  unemployment  will  confront  us 
shortly,  and  not  only  will  we  have  the  inher¬ 
ent  problems  of  unemployment  but  these 
will  directly  contribute  to  making  many  of 
this  group  of  veterans  into  confirmed  inva¬ 
lids.  If  there  were  assurance  of  sustained 
employment  opportunities  for  all,  this  possi¬ 
bility  would  be  of  less,  concern.” 

“So  that  I  think  unemployment  has  had  a 
tremendous  impact  and  will  continue  to  have 

we  do  not  bring  about  some  kind  of  a  posi- 
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tive  assurance  that  a  man  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  job  if  he  can.” 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray,  junior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana  (p.  9  and  12)  : 

“The  full-employment  bill  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  no  single  group  in  the  coun¬ 
try — either  industry,  labor,  or  agriculture — 
can  by  Itself  assure  the  expanding  markets 
which  are  necessary  for  full  production  and 
full  employment.  The  bill  recognizes  the 
fact  that  only  the  Government,  acting  in  co¬ 
operation  with  industry,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  States  and  localities,  can  assure  a  con¬ 
tinuing  level  of  demand  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  goods  and  services  produced  under  our 
modern  economic  conditions. 

“In  short,  the  so-called  right  to  a  job  is  a 
meaningless  figure  of  speech  unless  our 
Government  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
expansion  of  our  peacetime  economy  so  that 
it  will  be  capable  of  assuring  full  employ¬ 
ment.” 

Senator  Murray  (in  the  course  of  Ralph 
Flanders’  testimony)  ; 

“Webster’s  Dictionary  gives  as  a  definition 
of  the  word  ‘assure’:  ‘To  make  sure  or  cer¬ 
tain;  to  inspire  confidence  by  declaration  or 
promise.’ 

“Mr.  Flanders.  That  second  definition  of  it, 
Senator,  is  applicable  a  hundred  percent. 

“Mr.  Murray.  It  also  says:  ‘To  confirm;  to 
give  confidence  to’.” 

Philip  Murray,  president.  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizatioirs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(p.  510)  : 

“The  words  ‘assure’  and  ‘sufficient’  are  very 
desirable.  (We  should)  accept  no  substitutes 
such  as  ‘promote’  or  ‘encourage’  for  ‘assure’ 
*  •  *  or  ‘substantial’  for  ‘sufficient’.” 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  president,  Palmer,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Ga.  (p.  727) ; 

“In  opposition  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Mosher 
that  this  bill  will  help  to  bring  about  depres¬ 
sion,  I  feel  that  its  enactment  will  help  to 
give  assurance  to  those  who  fear  they  will 
lose  their  jobs  and  to  those  industrialists 
who  believe  they  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on. 
There  may  be  some  who  may  oppose  such 
assurance  being  given  industry  as  well  as 
employees,  because  there  are  some  in  indus¬ 
try  who  may  say  they  would  prefer  to  have  it 
out  with  labor  now.” 

Hon.  Wright  Patman,  Representative  from 
the  First  District  of  Texas  (pp.  54-55) ; 

“While  clear-cut  objectives  are  indispen¬ 
sable.  they  are  not  enough.  Our  people  want 
and  need  some  assurance  that  we  will  not 
only  talk  about  the  twin  goals  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  free  competitive  enterprise,  but 
that  we  shall  also  attain  them. 

“During  the  great  depression,  the  Federal 
Government  had  to  undertake  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  doing  whatever  was  necessary  to 
prevent  destitution  and  starvation,  a  respon¬ 
sibility  hitherto  regarded  as  the  province 
of  private  charity  and  local  government. 
Today  the  average  man  and  woman  feel  that 
their  Government  is  also  obligated  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  to  maintain  full  employment  in  a 
free  competitive  economy.  The  full-employ¬ 
ment  bill  recognizes  this  obligation. 

“The  bill  makes  it  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  cooperation  with 
business,  labor,  agriculture.  State  govern¬ 
ments,  and  local  governments,  to  assure  our 
people  conditions  under  which  they  can  ex¬ 
ercise  their  right  to  work  as  freemen  in  a 
free  society.” 

James  G.  Patton,  president.  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union  (p.  569) ; 

“What  is  essential  Is  the  underwriting  of 
confidence.  When  President  Roosevelt  many 
years  ago  told  us  that  all  we  had  to  fear 
was  fear  Itself  he  was  stating  a  basic  propo¬ 
sition.  Now,  as  then,  fear  is  our  greatest 
enemy.  What  we  must  search  out  is  the  way 
to  universal  confidence,  the  way  to  make 
businessmen  lose  their  fear  of  risking  capi¬ 
tal,  to  make  consumers  lose  their  fear  of 


spending,  to  make  all  of  us  live  in  confidence 
and  well-founded  hope  for  the  future. 

“That  is  all  that  depressions  are  anyway — 
the  expression  of  mass  fear.  Once  the  Na¬ 
tion  has  found  a  way  to  end  that  fear,  then 
it  will  have  found  the  way  to  permanent  full 
employment  and  prosperity.” 

The  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Shell,  D.  D., 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago,  and  director  of 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  archdio¬ 
cese  of  Chicago  (p.  838)  : 

“But  it  is  the  primary  and  essential  func¬ 
tion  of  government  to  secure  citizens  in  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights; 
every  government  has  the  bounden  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  men  are  not  denied  the  funda¬ 
mental  right  of  providing  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents  a  decent  livelihood  by 
honest  and  "efficient  labor.  If,  therefore,  pri¬ 
vate  industry  is  unable  to  afford  men  the 
opportunity  of  a  decent  and  honorable  liv¬ 
ing,  government  is  bound  by  its  very  nature 
to  employ  all  its  resources  to  secure  to  all 
citizens  this  essential  right  to  work.  Again 
Pope  Leo  XIII  is  pertinent: 

“  ‘It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  government 
to  make  sure  that  the  laws  and  institutions, 
the  general  character  and  administration  of 
the  commonwealth,  are  such  as  to  produce 
of  themselves  public  well-being  and  private 
prosperity.  Above  all,  the  public  administra¬ 
tion  must  duly  and  solicitously  provide  for 
the  welfare  and  the  comfort  of  the  working 
people.’  ” 

Harold  D.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (p.  903)  : 

“Assurance  of  full-employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  of  course,  does  not  mean  a  guarantee  of 
specific  jobs.  It  means,  rather,  that  the 
Government  will  pursue  policies  to  assure 
job  opportunities  for  those  willing  and  able 
to  work.  In  an  expanding  economy,  changes 
are  bond  to  occur  in  the  type  and  location 
of  jobs.  Some  opportunities  vanish  while 
others  are  created.  The  bill  anticipates  that 
there  will  be  time  intervals  between  old  and 
new  jobs.  Shifts  may  require  retraining  or 
migration.  In  other  words,  some  ‘fictional’ 
employment  is  inevitable. 

“A  policy  declaration  by  the  Congress  is, 
in  itself,  an  important  factor  in  attaining 
the  goals  of  a  full-employment  program. 
Assurance  of  full  employment  is  Identical 
with  assurance  of  sustained  markets  and 
confidence,  the  main  prerequisites  for  busi¬ 
ness  Investment  and  a  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.” 

Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (pp.  962-963) : 

“Too  frequently,  in  the  past,  it  has  been 
popular  to  place  the  blame  for  depression 
on  the  businessman. 

“But  no  businessman  can  continue  to  em¬ 
ploy  labor  and  to  produce  goods  unless  he 
finds  a  market  for' his  output  at  a  remunera¬ 
tive  price.  The  fact  is  that  if  any  business¬ 
man  continued  for  an  extended  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods  for  which  there  are  no  buyers,  he 
would  Inevitably  incur  such  losses  that  he 
could  not  stay  in  business.  For  this  reason, 
businessmen  cannot  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  keep  producing  goods  and  employ¬ 
ing  labor  in  the  face  of  an  inadequqj;e  de¬ 
mand  for  their  products. 

“Clearly  it  cannot  be  the  responsibility  of 
businessmen  alone  to  prevent  unemploy¬ 
ment.  But  that  is  not  to  say  there  is  no 
responsibility  anywhere  to  prevent  unem¬ 
ployment.  We  cannot  assume  that  depres¬ 
sions  are  acts  of  God,  that  they  are  a  burden 
men  must  inevitably  bear.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  all  of  us  have  a  responsibility  to 
see  that  our  economic  system  works  effi¬ 
ciently,  that  there  are  jobs  for  men  and 
women  able  and  willing  to  work.  When  we 
are  confronted  with  problems  of  national 
scope  involving  collective  responsibility  we 
must  look  to  the  National  Government,  act¬ 
ing  for  all  the  people  to  take  the  leadership 
in  their  solution. 


“Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘assure.’  It  is  more 
than  a  mere  pious  hope — a  rhere  paper  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  kept  to  the  ear  and  broken  to  the 
hope.  It  means  the  assumption  of  a  definite 
moral  responsibility.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  every  Individual  will  be  led  by 
the  hand  from  one  job  to  another.” 

F.  R.  von  Windegger,  president,  the  Plaza 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (p.  647)  : 

“The  most  enlightened  business  leaders 
today  acknowledge  that  business  alone,  in 
this  machine  age,  cannot  furnish  full  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  those  able  to  and  seeking 
work. 

“Therefore,  full  employment  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  continued  existence  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  system  and  necessary  for 
the  general  welfare,  it  becomes  encumbent 
upon  the  Government  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  private 
enterprise.” 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C.  (pp.  692,  694,  696)  : 

“No  individual  firm,  however,  should  be 
expected  to  employ  people  producing  goods 
or  services  for  which  it  cannot  find  a  market 
at  a  reasonable  price.  That  assurance  of  ade¬ 
quate  market  opportunity,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  full  production  and  employment,  is 
the  responsibility  of  all  the  people,  including 
business  management,  acting  through  their 
chosen  representatives  in  Government. 

“It  is  only  the  assurance  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  use  its  financial  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  shrinking  markets  that  will  Induce 
business  to  continue  to  produce  at  full  em¬ 
ployment  levels.  Without  this  assurance 
and  without  Government  implementation  of 
it,  we  are  sure  to  see  the  familiar  spectacle 
of  inventory  liquidation,  cutthroat  competi¬ 
tion,  stoppage  of  investment  programs, 
mounting  unemployment,  and  farm  fore¬ 
closures  whenever  defiationary  forces  are 
unloosed.” 

“Senator  Tobey.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  all  through  your  statement,  at 
least  8  or  10  times,  you  definitely  used  the 
words  ‘give  assurance.’  I  merely  ask  you 
this  in  view  of  the  controversy  that  has  arisen 
in  this  committee;  do  you  agree  with  the 
authors  of  the  bill,  of  whom  I  am  one,  that 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assure — give 
assurance  of  opportunities?  Is  that  right? 

“Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

“Senator  Tobey.  And  the  word  means  just 
what  it  says,  assure  them  an  opportunity  to 
work. 

“Mr.  WALL.ACE.  An  opportunity;  yes.  But 
not  any  specific  job  to  any  specific  indi¬ 
vidual.” 

James  P.  Warburg,  Greenwich,  Conn.  (p. 
665) : 

“Those  who  oppose  the  bill  do  so  because 
they  oppose  the  fundamental  principle  that 
it  has  now  become  both  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  American  people,  acting  together 
through  their  Government,  to  make  the  right 
to  work  as  much  a  reality  as  the  right  of 
free  speech. 

“Let  the  vote  be  taken  ~on  that  principle.” 

Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  president,  Pitney- 
Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.  (pp.  828  and 
829) : 

“I  support  the  underlying  principle  of  this 
bill,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
definite  and  inescapable  responsibility  of 
Government,  in  a  modern  society,  to  see  that 
stable  economic  conditions  prevail  affording 
a  high  level  of  employment. 

“In  the  past,  action  usually  has  been  taken 
only  after  some  calamity  has  occurred.  This 
bill  puts  on  Government  the  responsibility 
of  planning  to  avoid  calamity. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  the  private-enter¬ 
prise  system,  left  entirely  to  its  own  devices 
In  our  present-day  complex  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  can  avoid  cyclical  fluctuations,  the  low 
polnte  of  which  are  so  severe  as  to  bring 
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about  extended  mass  unemployment  such  as 
existed  In  the  thirties. 

“Of  Itself,  private  enterprise  has  not  the 
power  to  command  widespread  action  in 
times  of  crisis,  or  to  sufficiently  influence  its 
memberchip  to  avoid  crisis.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  we  have  reached  a  point  where, 
despite  the  risks,  we  must  depend  upon  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  only  possible  authority  to 
broadly  coordinate  our  activities,  to  use  some 
of  its  power  directly  when  necessary,  and  to 
plan  for  us.  The  only  solution  lie.s  in  wise 
and  sound  government.  The  only  logical 
course  open  to  those  who  fear  government  is 
to  do  their  utmost  to  im.prove  governmefit. 
If  this  attitude  is  not  taken,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  will  Anally  end  up  with  all  govern- 
ment  in  a  socialized  state.” _ 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET^ 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  create  an  eco¬ 
nomic  high  command  for  the  .  United 
States  Congress.  It  will  not  be'  palled 
that;  it  will  be  called  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  but  its  effect  will  be  the 
same.  If  agreed  to,  it  will  give  the 
United  States  Congress  for  the  first  time-, 
in  its  history  the  long-range  eyes,  ears, 
and  voice  to  play  its  role  adequately  in 
handling  the  economy  of  our  Nation. 

The  reasons  for  this  joint  committee 
are  obvious: 

First.  Without  it.  Congress  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  lack  the  economic  high  com¬ 
mand  with  which  to  meet  the  adminis¬ 
tration  high  command  on  its  own  terms. 

Too  long  have  we  been  “weak  sisters’’ 
in  our  equipment  with  which  to  evaluate 
the  administration’s  carefully  prepared 
demands  for  appropriations. 

We  already  have  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  to  handle  the 
income  side  of  the  American  ledger. 
That  joint  committee  has  long  proved 
its  indispensability.  Why,  then,  should 
we  not  have  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  with  which  to  handle  the  outgo 
side  of  the  ledger? 

The  Senate  has  adopted  a  resolution 
to  establish  a  joint  committee  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  More¬ 
over,  there  has  been  proposed  a  joint 
committee  to  investigate  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  control  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  have  a  Joints 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  which  woulj; 
prevent  a  financial  Pearl  Harbor- 
financial  disaster  that  could  blow y6ur 
way  of  life  sky  high?  / 

Second.  Right  now  we  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  of  gfave  financial  stress.  / 

Our  national  debt  is  stillf'mounting 
from  its  present  peak  of  $26^;t)00,000,000. 
Right  now  a  debt  of  over,-$l,870  hangs 
over  every  man,  woman,  ^hd  child  in  our 
country.  A  debt  of  oyer  $4,170  hangs 
over  every  employed  \}(<^rker  in  our  coun¬ 
try. 

According  to  revised  Budget  estimates, 
cur  deficit  will  increase  by  thirty  billions 
this  fiscal  year/  That  is  at  the  rate  of 
$2,500,000,000  a  month,  or  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  $10  a  month  on  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  or  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $4^’  a  month  on  every  employed 
worker, 

Cur  $262,000,000,000  of  national  debt 
are^med  by  the  people.  The  bonds  cov- 
ei^g  that  debt  are  held  by  individuals 
^d  by  institutions  which  have  the  peo- 
‘'ple’s  life  savings. 


Whb,  specifically,  holds  those  bonds? 
iere  is  a  table  which  shows  who  held 
he  bonds,  as  of  April  30,  1945,  when  our 
ational  debt  stood  at  a  sum  in  excess  of 
^238.000.000.000; 

?  Billions  of  bonds 

tanks -  106.  7 

Individuals _  53.8 

Corporations  and  associations _  25.  8 

J.  S.  Government  agencies  and  trust 

funds _  23.  2 

Psurance  companies _  20.  5 

State  and  local  governments _  4.  3 
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Peril  the.  solvency  of  our  Government 
"■^d  you  peril  the  solvency  of  every  bank, 
every  insurance  company,  every  organi¬ 
zation  r.nd  individual  in  America.  That 
peril  is  not  an  idle  speculation.  It  is  a 
grave  possibility. 

The  false  economic  philosophy  which 
has  permeated  America  for  the  last  12 
years  must  be  rooted  out.  Deficit  financ¬ 
ing  must  cease. 

Third.  The  minimum  Budget  needs  of 
America  for  essential  services  are  of 
staggering  proportions. 

■Jn  the  coming  period  we  will  have 
huge  expenditures  for  such  esseptial 
items,  as:  / 

'(a)  Payment  of  interest  on  tl^  Fed¬ 
eral  debt.  / 

(b)  Gradual  repayment  of ^e  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Federal  debt.  / 

(c)  Provi^n  for  aid  tcyoisabled  vet¬ 

erans,  wido\i^  and  o^hans  of  ex- 
servicemen.  \  ' 

(d)  National  (J« 

(e)  Minimum  Q^ernment  services, 
such  as  old-age  p^Sipns,  compensation 
for  the  blind,  an^ 50  Nrth. 

The  minimiup  billions  of  dollars  re¬ 
quired  for  thaiie  items  win  cost  far  more 
than  we  ha^  ever  raised'vn  revenues. 
The  grea^t  amount  of  government 
revenue  J^er  raised  prior  to  ia,41  was  in 
1938,  wlien  we  raised  five  and'tme-half 
billiort^ollars.  But  the  debt  iteir^  alone 
of  oplr  coming  Federal  Budget  wilV^ cost 
u^ar  more  than  five  and  one-half'^bil- 
)n  dollars. 

Having  determined  the  essential  cateV^ 
gories  of  Federal  expenditure,  we  dare  ’> 
not  scrimp  on  them.  We  dare  not  “sock 
the  disabled  veteran”  or  break  the  back 
of  our  national  defense  as  we  did  after 
the  last  war  by  penny-wise,  pound-fool¬ 
ish  “thrift.” 

We  dare  not  allow  essential  items 
such  as  these  to  go  begging.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  national  defense,  our  own  pre¬ 
paredness  is  still  our  best  secui'ity.  The 
United  Nations  Organization  is  still  in 
diapers  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  ex¬ 
clusively. 

The  nations,  such  as  Russia,  are 
hardly  putting  their  armed  forces  in 
moth  balls.  We  must  continue  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  power  of  every  other  nation  on 
earth  if  we  would  sleep  peacefully  at 
night  in  this  jungle  world. 

Fourth.  The  heat  is  being  put  on  Con¬ 
gress  for  unnecessary  expenditures  6f 
staggering  proportions. 

How  can  we  ever  expect  to  spend  ade¬ 
quately  for  the  essential  services  stated 
above  if  we  are  going  to  pour  money  into 
every  financial  rat  hole  promoted  by 
self-interest  groups? 


Every  scrambled  brain  in  the  country, 
every  wild-eyed  dreamer  and  diabpfic 
schemer  Is  out  to  take  Uncle  Sam  for  a 
ride  for  every  dollar  Uncle  Sam's  printing 
presses  can  print.  The  screws  for 
hand-outs  are  deafening  Congj^ess’  ears. 

“Spend — spend — spend. 

“Legislate  the  millennium  into  exist¬ 
ence. 

“Pass  a  law  that  wUl  enable  every 
American  to  sit  back  ,  on  his  haunches 
and  draw  Federal  checks  while  jobs  go 
begging. 

“Pass  a  law  thatv^vill  give  every  Ameri¬ 
can,  on  a  silver  platter,  a  job  at  the  sal¬ 
ary  he  fanci^,  of  the  importance  he 
fancies.  / 

“Finance/ everything  by  deficit,  by 
printing-pfess  money. 

“Keem'^blowing  up  the  Government 
debt  Mlloon.  Do  not  worry  about  it 
burstihg. 

“.G^ram  Federal  hand-outs  and  control 
dp^n  the  State  and  local  governments’ 
throats  whether  they  like  it  or  not.” 

These  are  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
selfish  self-seekers  who  present  many- 
point  ultimatums  to  Congress  to  “spend 
or  else.” 

The  vast  amount  of  synthetic  spend- 
crazy  legislation  which  these  self-seekers 
are  demanding  must  not  be  allowed  to 
be  hidden  behind  a  smoke  screen  during 
the  coming  months  and  steam-rollered 
through.  The  Pearl  Harbor  investiga¬ 
tion  will  be  occupying  our  attention  and 
must  not  serve  as  such  a  smoke  screen 
behind  which  ruinous  laws  are  simul¬ 
taneously  pushed. 

Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  for 
all  the  spending  that  has  been  proposed? 
How  are  we  going  to  pay  for  it?  The 
highest  estimates  for  this  year’s  revenues 
are  only  $36,000,000,000.  Yet  expendi¬ 
tures  will  be  $66,000,000,000,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $30,000,000,000. 

Postwar  budgets,  even  without  provi¬ 
sion  for  extra  spending,  contemplate 
that  we  will  be  spending,  at  a  minimum, 
about  every  cent  we  may  expect  to  take 
in  by  taxes  and  more.  How,  then,  can 
we  expect  to  add  the  extra  load  of  more 
spending  on  top  of  the  minimum  Budget? 

^  How  are  we  going  to  balance  the  Budget? 
low  are  we  going  to  reduce  taxes  on  the 
jg-overburdened  taxpayers? 
et  us  think  the  answers  to  these 
que^ons  through.  Let  us  create  this 
JointAjommittee  on  the  Budget  to  help 
us  thim^and  act  our  way  through.  Let 
us  also  d&Jhese  things: 

First.  Breed  the  demobilization  of  our 
armed  forces.  When  we  release  into 
civilian  life  tne  men  with  jobs  and  the 
men  who  makeNobs,  these  men  will  add 
to  the  potential  tax  revenue,  instead  of 
continuing  to  draihjt.  Get  the  doctors, 
the  dentists,  the  lasers,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessionals  and  technicians  in  particular 
back  into  our  economy*'v^hich  so  desper¬ 
ately  needs  them.  I  have  already  writ¬ 
ten  to  President  Trumaft  respectfully 
urging  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
speed  up  the  release  of  these  tnen. 

Second.  Scrap  the  useless  bureaus  and 
slash  the  overstaffed  department's  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Third.  Encourage  the  local  commu¬ 
nities  and  the  people  to  look  to  their  own 
sweat  and  toil  for  their  prosperity,  rather 
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than  to  Federal  pap.  Relearn  the  lesson 
of  "-our  fathers — depending  on  ourselves 
ratne^-  than  on  the  Federal  Government 
for  oifr^salvation. 

Return  to  the  States  the  constitu¬ 
tional  powers  thereof  which  have  been 
taken  ovei^y  the  Federal  Government. 
Let  the  communities  and  the  States  rid 
themselves  oHhe  false  notion  that  they 
should  look  to  Washington  for  economic 
aid  in  the  solution  of  those  problems 
which  are  in  the^r  nature  local  and 
State-wide.  The  Stafe  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  are  in  a  far  be^er  financial  posi¬ 
tion  to  look  after  theiiVespective  needs 
than  is  the  Federal  GovApment. 

End  the  imported  European  pattern  of 
thinking,  with  its  hatred  anil^intolerance 
between  classes  and  groups,^  Let  us 
breathe  the  free,  harmonious  atmosphere 
of  America  and  proceed  to  builik“more 
stately  mansions  for  the  AmericanNsoul.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimousNon- 
sent  that  the  concurrent  resolution’Nte 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  r 
marks,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  'tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  29) ,  submitted  by  Mr.  Wiley,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “joint 
committee”)  to  be  composed  of - mem¬ 

bers  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and - -  members  of  the  Com¬ 

mittee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and - members  of  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 

propriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

and  -  members  of  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Vacancies  in  the 
membership  of  the  joint  committee  shall  not 
affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  execute  the  functions  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  original  selection.  The  joint 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  joint 
committee  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study' 
and  analysis  of  the  Budget  of  the  Unit/(d 
States,  and  to  make  such  other  studies  A’nd. 
investigations  concerning  governrg,^ntal 
revenues  and  expenditures  as  it  may’^deem 
necessary,  v/ith  a  view  to  assisting  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  formulating  a  compreheri^ive  fiscal 
program.  The  joint  committee  shall  report, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  comr^ttees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  from 
which  the  membership  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee,  was  appointed,  and,  in,  its  discretion,  to 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  or 
both,  the  results  of  its  studies  and  investiga¬ 
tions,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places '  and 
times  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad¬ 
journed  periods  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con¬ 
gress,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherv/ise’  the 
attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi¬ 
mony/ to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services 
to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  25  cents  per  hundred  words. 


Sec.  4.  (a)  The  joint  committee  shall  have 
power  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers,  experts,  and  employees  as  it 
deems  necessary  in  the  performance  of  its 
duties,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall 
not  exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  un¬ 
der  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended, 
for  comparable  duties.  The  joint  committee 
is  authorized  to  request  the  use  of  the  serv¬ 
ices,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  the  departments  and  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

(b)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee, 

which  shall  not  exceed  $ -  shall  be  paid 

out  of  the  contingent  funds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  one-half  to  be  dis¬ 
bursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
one-half  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


COMPOSITION  OP  THE  POSTWAR  NAVY 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  a  concurrent  resolution  similar 
to  one  that  is  being  submitted  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa¬ 
tive  .Vinson,  relating  to  the  proposed 
size  of  the  postwar  Navy,  and  I  ask  in 
that  connection  that  a  brief  statement 
Vummarizing  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
^rrent  resolution  be  printed  in  tha 
Pl^ORD.  / 

Tke  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  olfiection,  the  concurrent  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusett^^ill  be  referred  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  N^ml  Affairs  and  the  statement 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,' 

The  concu!^Tent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  30),  submitted  by  Mr.  Walsh,  was 
referred  to  the  5jpmmittee  on  Naval  Af¬ 
fairs,  as  follows 

Whereas  under  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  the  CoWess  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  pteviding  and  main¬ 
taining  a  Navy;  and 

Whereas  the  yfars  in  ^^nch  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged  ^  now  in  the 
process  of  being  brought  to^a  successful 
close;  and  / 

Whereas^lt  will  not  be  necessai^to  retain 
for  the  Navy  all  of  the  ships,  vesseite  or  craft 
now  built,  building,  or  authorized;^nd 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  Congtess  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  immediate  gcst- 
visi  Navy,  giving  due  consideration  to  \tie 
security  of  the  United  States  and  its  t 
..f^ories  and  insular  possessions,  the  protectio: 

/  of  our  commerce,  and  the  necessity  for  co 
operating  with  other  world  powers  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace;  and 

Whereas  such  immediate  postwar  Navy 
will  require  an  adequate  fleet  and  supporting 
aircraft,  personnel,  bases,  and  establish¬ 
ments:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  should  consist  of  ships  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  types  and  numbers; 

1.  Three  large  aircraft  carriers  (42,900 
tons),  24  aircraft  carriers  (27,000  tons),  10 
light  aircraft  carriers  (11,000  tons),  79  escort 
aircraft  carriers,  18  battleships,  3  large  cruis¬ 
ers,  31  heavy  cruisers,  48  light  cruisers,  367 
destroyers,  296  escort  destroyers,  and  200 
submarines. 

2.  That  sufficient  aircraft,  auxiliary  vessels, 
mine  vessels,  patrol  vessels,  landing  craft,  dis¬ 
trict  craft,  and  drydocks  should  be  main¬ 
tained  to  support  the  above  enumerated 
fleet, 

3.  That  adequate  facilities  to  support  the 
Navy  should  be  maintained  wherever  nec¬ 
essary, 

4.  That  sufficient  personnel  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  adequately  maintain  and  operate 
the  Navy  and  that  proper  and  adequate  facil¬ 


ities  be  provided  and  maintained  to  ful^ 
train  such  personnel.  ^ 

5.  That  ships,  vessels,  and  craft  enun^r- 

ated  above  should  be  replaced  unit  fon^nit 
in  accordance  with  existing  law,  or  easier  if 
the  development  of  weapons  or  sciej^flc  re¬ 
search  make  such  ship,  vessel,  orjiraft  ob¬ 
solete  or  obsolescent.  ^ 

6.  That  an  orderly  shipbuil(^fig  and  air¬ 

craft  replacement  program  sh^ld  be  main¬ 
tained.  y 

7.  That  a  progressive  pro^am  of  research 
and  development  in  all  fields  of  naval  war¬ 
fare  be  carried  on  and  tf^at  an  adequate  or¬ 
ganization  and  faciliti^  for  that  purpose  be 
maintained. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr, 
Walsh  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Presldei^  I  am  submitting  today,  in 
conjunction  jfith  a  similar  resolution  which 
is  being  sul^itted  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives^^y  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
chairma^^of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mitteej^concurrent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  JK  Congress  with  respect  to  the  postwar 
Navy:  The  resolution,  in  brief,  states  it  is 
th^'sense  of  Congress  that  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  should  consist  of  ships  of  the 
pillowing  types: 

■  1.  Three  large  aircraft  carriers  (42,000 

tons),  24  aircraft  carriers  (27,000  tons),  10 
light  aircraft  carriers  (11,000  tons),  79  escort 
aircraft  carriers,  18  battleships,  3  large  cruis¬ 
ers,  31  heavy  cruisers,  48  light  cruisers,  367 
destroyers,  296  escort  destroyers,  200  sub¬ 
marines. 

2.  That  sufficient  aircraft,  auxiliary  ves¬ 
sels,  mine  vessels,  patrol  vessels,  landing 
craft,  district  craft,  and  drydocks  should  be 
maintained  to  support  the  above-enumerated 
fleet, 

3.  That  adequate  facilities  to  support  the 
Navy  should  be  maintained  wherever  neces¬ 
sary. 

4.  That  sufficient  personnel  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  adequately  maintain  and  operate 
the  Navy  and  that  proper  and  adequate  fa¬ 
cilities  be  provided  and  maintained  to  fully 
train  such  personnel. 

5.  That  ships,  vessels,  and  craft  enumer¬ 
ated  above  should  be  replaced  unit  for  unit 
in  accordance  with  existing  law,  or  earlier  if 
the  development  of  weapons,  or  scientific 
research  make  such  ship,  vessel,  or  craft 
obsolete  or  obsolescent. 

6.  That  an  orderly  shipbuilding  and  air¬ 
craft  replacement  program  should  be  main¬ 
tained. 

7.  That  a  progressive  program  of  research 
and  development  in  all  fields  of  naval  warfare 
be  carried  on  and  that  an  adequate  organi- 

aticn  and  facilities  for  that  purpose  be 
aintained.  For  the  information  of  the 
bers  of  the  Senate,  I  annex  a  table  which 
setVforth  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
vess™  in  the  postwar  Navy,  the  present 
Navy,  Itod  the  prewar  Navy. 


Type  vessoi\ 

Pro¬ 

posed 

in 

post- 

"war 

Navy 

Pres¬ 

ent 

Navy 

(avail¬ 

able, 

build¬ 

ing 

and  au¬ 
thor¬ 
ized) 

Total  au¬ 
thorized 
up  to  and 
including 
the  Naval 
Expansion 
Act  ap¬ 
proved 
May  17. 

1938 

Large  aircraft  carriers 

(42,000  tons) -  . . 

Aircraft  carriers  (27,000 

3 

tons)... . . 

Light  aircraft  carriers 

24 

V  27 

8 

(11,000  tons) _ 

10 

\io 

Escort  aircraft  carriers _ 

79 

V 

\ 

Battleships .  . 

Largo  cruisers _ .... 

18 

3 

18 

Heavy  cruisers... . 

31 

33 

kr 

Light  cruisers . . 

48 

57 

Destroyers . . 

367 

450 

\  1 14 

Destroyer  escorts... _ 

296 

359 

. 

Submarines . . 

200 

263 

Total . . . 

1,079 

1,308 

272 

_ 
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international  interest.  Your  lettwr^ith  en- 
iBlPSures  is  being  referred  to  the^^iepartment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hillo^^.  Tolson, 

Acting  Director. 

Ml’.  HA'^bH.  Mi'IPresident,  I  merely 
wish  to  add  ^mj^own  approval  of  the 
thought  and/fo^^^at  this  spot  where 
the  first  aharnic  boimK^as  exploded  be  set 
aside  aj^ marked  as  a^iiational  monu- 
ment^ot  to  the  destructive  forces  of 
atprnic  energy,  but  that  it'-may  be  a 
onument  to  its  peace-giving  ‘■Qualities 
and  really,  as  Mr.  McCollum  said,  a 
shrine  for  peace  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

THE  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  BILL— EDITO¬ 
RIAL  COMMENT 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  recent  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  full-employment  bill,  S. 
380,  this  significant  legislation  has  been 
discussed,  pro  and  con,  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  scores  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  editorials 
that  has  been  called  to  my  attention  is 
one  entitled  “Seeing  Things  Under  the 
Bed,”  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Times  on  August  25,  1945. 

The  criticisms  of  the  Murray  full-employ¬ 
ment  bill — 

States  the  Chicago  Times — 
are  following  the  familiar  pattern  of  pro¬ 
tests  that  were  spewed  forth  when  social 
security  and  unemployment  compensation 
and  other  such  measures  were  proposed  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirties.  •  *  •  we  think  the 

againsters  are  seeing  things  under  the  bed. 
Just  as  they  had  nightmares  during  the 
thirties. 

The  editorial  then  proceeds  to  point 
out  that — 

The  bill  does  not  put  the  Government  in 
competition  with  business;  it  does  not  au¬ 
thorize  operation  of  plants  and  factories  by 
the  Government;  it  does  not  guarantee  spe¬ 
cific  Jobs  to  specific  workers;  it  does  not 
authorize  compulsory  assignment  of  workers 
to  Jobs;  it  does  not  provide  Government 
guarantees  of  individual  markets  or  profits; 
it  does  not  authorize  Government  determi¬ 
nation  of  prices  or  wages;  it  does  not  au¬ 
thorize  disclosure  of  trade  secrets. 

The  editorial  also  states  in  summation 
what  the  full  employment  bill  does  do. 
Let  me  quote  again: 

In  a  nutshell,  the  plan  does  set  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  we  can  find  out  in  advance 
of  crises  how  we  stand  on  jobs.  It  empha¬ 
sizes  foresight  and  prevention,  to  minimize 
emergency  action.  It  puts  our  national  econ¬ 
omy  on  a  “business  basis.”  It  emphasizes  co¬ 
operation  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  local  governments.  That’s  the  formula 
we  used  to  win  the  war.  The  Murray  bill  is 
an  experiment  in  national  teamwork,  Just  as 
surely  as  the  efforts  of  the  scientists  who 
developed  the  atom  bomb. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  intense 
interest  in  this  important  legislation,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks,  a  set  of 
editorials  on  the  full-employment  bill 
from  leading  nev/spapers  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  the  Chicago. 
Times’  editorial  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  (III.)  Sun  of  August  1, 
1945] 

ECHOES  FHOM  ABROAD  AND  THE  JOBS  BILL 

It  was  fitting  that  the  initial  hearings  on 
the  Wagner-Murray  full-employment  bill 
should  be  held  this  week  while  the  echoes  of 
the  British  election  still  reverberated  in 
Washington. 

Britain’s  Labor  Government  is  preparing 
to  carry  out  the  people’s  mandate  for  a  far- 
reaching  social  program  aimed  at  Jobs  and 
security  for  all.  Our  Government  has  yet 
to  decided  whether  a  vigorous  attempt  shall 
be  made  to  secure  the  same  objectives  by 
strong  and  positive  social  planning  for  an 
economy  based  on  private  initiative. 

The  decision,  to  a  large  extent,  rests  with 
the  American  counterparts  of  those  British 
Tories  whose  inflexible  hostility  to  change 
led  them  down  the  pike  to  political  disaster. 
Such  men  as  Senators  Taft,  Vandenberg, 
George,  and  McKellar  could  assure  speedy 
passage  of  the  full  employment  bill  with 
bipartisan  support  if  they  determined  to 
read  wisely  the  lesson  of  the  British  elec¬ 
tion.  Can  they  read  that  lesson?  Can  they 
read  the  lesson  of  our  own  past? 

’The  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Wagner-Murray 
bill  was  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act 
of  1931,  and  it  is  instructive  to  recall  the 
history  of  that  measure,  originally  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Wagner  in  1928.  The  act 
provided  for  the  advance  planning  of  pub¬ 
lic  works  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  private  employment.  It  was  an  act 
to  plan  In  good  times  against  the  onset  of 
bad  times. 

Widespread  bipartisan  support  backed  the 
measure.  Herbert  Hoover  several  times  en¬ 
dorsed  its  principles  and,  as  President, 
signed  the  bill.  Senator  Vandenberg  and 
Senator  George  Wharton  Pepper,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  were  among  its  Republican  advo¬ 
cates. 

By  the  time  Congress  got  arbund  to  passing 
the  bill,  however,  the  country  was  no  longer 
riding  the  crest  of  a  boom.  The  depression 
which  this  bill  with  others  was  meant  to 
forestall  had  become  a  grim  fact.  Advance 
planning  had  to  give  way  to  emergency  ac¬ 
tion  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The  Em¬ 
ployment  Stabilization  Board  established  by 
the  act  was  swept  into  the  background.  Its 
functions  being  absorbed  first  by  the  PWA 
and  later  by  the  National  Resources  Plan¬ 
ning  Board. 

In  the  end  the  latter  agency  was  done  to 
death  by  a  reactionary  coalition  in  Con¬ 
gress,  anxious  to  vent  its  spleen  against  the 
New  Deal.  Today,  as  we  confront  the  tow¬ 
ering  problems  of  demobilization,  the  need 
for  national  economic  planning  has  become 
more  pressing  than  ever,  and  the  Wagper- 
Murray  bill  is  the  response  to  that  heed. 
The  wheel  has  come  full  circle. 

Events  since  1931  have  made  it  evident 
that  public  works  planning  alone  cannot 
stabilize  the  whole  economy.  Therefore  the 
Wagner-Murray  bill,  much  broader  than  its 
predecessor,  provides  for  the  presentation  by 
the  President  each  year  of  an  “employment 
budget,”  estimating  the  number  of  Jobs 
likely  to  be  available  in  private  industry.  If 
a  substantial  volume  of  unemployment  is  in¬ 
dicated,  then  the  President  and  Congress 
would  consider  (without  comniltment  to 
enact)  a  whole  series  of  measures  designed 
first  to  stimulate  private  employment  and, 
second,  if  necessary,  to  supplement  it. 

Thus  the  bill  sets  up  in  advance  machinery 
for  dealing  with  economic  fluctuations.  The 
machinery  might  not  be  wisely  used.  If 
used,  it  might  fail.  But  that  it  should  at 
least  be  set  up — that  the  Nation  should  at 
least  make  the  effort  to  mobilize  its  resources 
of  economic  knowledge  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare — is  as  obvious  as  the  need  for  a  world 
peace  organization  to  check  military  aggres¬ 
sion. 


[From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
of  August  29,  1945] 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

There  should  be  no  politics  in  the  ffiH 
employment  bill  that  is  first  on  the  agenda 
when  Congress  assembles.  In  the  campaign 
last  year  President  Roosevelt  and  Governor 
Dewey,  speaking  for  the  two  great  parties, 
promised  Jobs  for  all  when  war  ended.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman,  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  Wallace,  and  nearly  all 
responsible  leaders  are  urging  prompt  action 
on  the  sacred  promise  made  to  the  voters, 
particularly  to  those  who  have  served  in  the 
armed  forces  or  who  have  been  engaged  in 
making  war  munitions  and  war  supplies. 

It  is  a  measure  so  humanitarian — not  po¬ 
litical — that  church  leaders  are  uniting  with 
forward-looking  businessmen,  labor  leaders, 
and  public  officials  in  calling  for  its  enact¬ 
ment.  We  could  lend-lease  over  $40,000,000,- 
000  for  war.  We  must  not  fall  to  do  all  that 
is  necessary  in  peace.  Bishop  Oxnom,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in 
America,  spoke  a  parable  when  he  said:  “An 
economic  order  that  cannot  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  all  to  work  cannot  endure.” 

Testifying  before  the  Senate  committee. 
Bishop  Oxnam  said: 

“This  bill,  when  it  becomes  law,  will  take 
its  place  in  history  among  the  significant  leg¬ 
islative  acts  of  our  time.  It  Is  supported 
throughout  the  Nation  by  church  people 
everywhere. 

“Failure  to  use  the  full  productive  power 
of  the  Nation  is  to  sabotage  the  future.  It  is 
real  labor  applied  to  real  material  on  real 
machines  that  means  real  wealth.  To  fail 
to  use  such  labor  is  to  make  the  future  poorer 
in  a  material  sense,  and  when  we  consider 
what  happens  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
unemployed  man,  it  is  to  make  the  future 
poorer  likewise  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

“To  many  men  who  objected  quite  prop¬ 
erly  to  the  killing  of  little  pigs  were  silent  in 
the  presence  of  mass  unemployment  in  which 
a  man’s  self-respect  is  killed  and  as  a  result 
of  which  we  failed  to  produce  necessary 
goods  which,  as  far  as  true  wealth  is  con¬ 
cerned,  has  precisely  the  same  effect  as  the 
destruction  of  goods.' 

“It  is  not  to  lose  our  freedom  to  use  our 
heads  to  solve  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved  if  freedom  is  to  endure.  There  are 
some  who  Insist  that  to  plan  is  to  enslave. 
That  to  me  is  nonsense. 

“But  its  framers  realize  that  freedom  to 
engage  in  free  competitive  enterprise  is,  in 
the  long  run,  dependent  upon  another  aspect 
of  freedom,  namely,  the  right  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  worker  to  a  job.  A  man  who  cannot 
get  a  Job  is  not  free.  •  »  • 

“Nothing  is  more  menacing  to  the  public 
than  mass  unemployment.  This  bill  is  not 
only  an  expression  of  sound  ethical  ideals,  of 
common  sense  and  of  Justice,  but  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  preservation  of  the  Republic  it¬ 
self.”- 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  News 
of  August  13,  1945] 
congress  should  act  now 

We  are  pitifully  unprepared  for  an  abrupt 
and  unexpected  end  of  the  war. 

Congress  is  on  vacation.  Moreover,  the 
Senate  Banking  Subcommittee,  which  is  han¬ 
dling  the  full-employment  bill,  has  recessed 
until  October  9, 

The  danger  of  legislative  inaction  cannot 
be  minimized. 

Delays  breed  dangers  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war.  Failure  of  Congress  to  stay  on  the 
Job — while  the  fighting  and  home  fronts  have 
continued  the  victory  drive  without  respite — 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  political  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  critical  hour.  America  deserves 
better  from  her  elected  representatives. 

Reconversion,  full  employment,  war-con¬ 
tracts  termination — even  adjusted-unem- 
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ployment  compensation — are  yet  principally 
in  the  talking  stage.  We  aren’t  ready  to 
make  an  orderly  transition  from  war  econ¬ 
omy  to  peace  economy.  And  we  shall  not  be 
ready  in  the  Nation  until  Congress  acts,  nor 
in  California  until  the  legislature  redeems 
the  failures  of  the  recently  concluded  fifty- 
sixth  session. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  typical  American 
politician  is  subject  to  a  great  fear.  Often¬ 
times,  as  J.  P.  Salter  has  pointed  out,  “the 
politician  does  not  do  what  he  wants  to  do, 
but  does  what  he  must  do,  or  thinks  he 
must  do,  in  order  to  keep  power.” 

Inability  to  judge  correctly  the  probable 
reaction  of  the  electorate  to  reconversion 
legislation  is  Congress’  greatest  handicap. 

But  even  in  their  present  short  recess.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  Senators  must  thus  far  cer¬ 
tainly  have  had  demonstrated  to  them  the 
deep  and  urgent  public  sentiment  for  legisla¬ 
tive  bridge  building  into  the  postwar  future. 

The  full  employment  bill  is  the  first — and 
perhaps  most  important — ^of  several  proposals 
designed  to  cope  with  the  economic  crisis 
ahead. 

Under  this  bill,  the  President  would  send 
to  Congress  each  year,  a  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  budget,  together  with  recom¬ 
mendations  for  whatever  legislation  might 
be  necessary  to  assure  full  employment  for 
the  subsequent  year. 

The  full  employment  bill  has  not  been 
hatched  out  of  empty  theory.  It  stems  from 
a  great  study  of  the  American  economic  sys¬ 
tem  made  by  the  temporary  National  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney,  Democrat, 
of  Wyoming. 

In  its  essence,  the  jobs  measure  aims  to 
meet  the  problem  of  employment  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  spending.  Full  produc¬ 
tion  is  made  by  full  spending — either  by  in¬ 
dividuals  or  Government.  Unless  someone 
spends,  goods  are  not  bought,  production 
declines,  and  unemployment  results. 

It  is  important  to  understand,  however, 
that  the  full-employment  measure  is  not 
based  upon  deficit  spending  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  except  as  a  last  resort. 

Charges,  therefore,  that  it  is  “collectivist” 
and  “totalitarian”  are'  without  foundation. 
What  the  bill  proposes  to  do  is  to  stimulate 
private  spending  (when  necessary,  through 
legislation  relating  to  taxes,  monopolies, 
banking  policies)  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions,  foreign  trade,  social  security,  and  the 
development  of  natural  resources. 

In  the  event  these  measures  should  fall  to 
increase  private  spending  sufficiently,  the 
President  would  then  propose  governmental 
spending  or  lending  to  make  up  the  balance. 

Basically  full-employment  legislation  is 
designed  to  build  a  stronger  floor  under  free 
enterprise — to  save  free  economy  from  its 
own  heretofore  planless  existence.  As 
O’Mahoney  has  said,  “Unless  our  free  Gov¬ 
ernment  undertakes  to  plan  a  free  economy, 
we  are  in  great  danger  of  losing  that  free 
government.” 

Therefore,  planning  now — not  at  some  un¬ 
specified  date  after  VJ-day — but  now,  while 
there  is  time  to  avert  economic  dllocatlon, 
is  an  imperative. 

Government  economists  are  predicting 
that  at  least  6,000,000  and  possibly  12,000,000 
Americans  will  be  out  of  work  within  a  few 
months  after  Japan  capitulates. 

The  larger  figure  of  12,000,000  is  considered 
a  conserative  estimate  should  victory  come 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

An  unemployment  tide  of  such  vast  pro¬ 
portions  could  well  provide  a  sinister  force. 
Aside  from  unemployment-insurance  pay¬ 
ments,  there  would  be  no  way  of  coping  with 
it,  under  present  conditions,  within  a  period 
of  many  months. 

Perhaps,  Incredible  as  it  seems,  there  are 
people  who  want  unemployment — who  mis¬ 
takenly  believe  that  doles  are  cheaper  than 


jobs — who  delude  themselves  Into  fancying 
profit  advantages  in  a  huge  pile  of  idle— and, 
therefore,  low-wage— labor. 

But  common  sense  dictates  an  opposite 
and  almost  unthinkable  conclusion.  Wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  in  the  United  States 
would  spell  not  only  national  but  interna¬ 
tional  disaster. 

“Mass  unemployment,”  says  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Wagner,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  co¬ 
sponsor  of  the  jobs  bill,  “would  drive  us 
toward  both  economic  isolationism  and  eco¬ 
nomic  imperialism.” 

“Under  such  circumstances,”  he  points  out, 
“the  splendid  edifice  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  we  are  now  building  •  •  • 

would  be  like  a  factory  building  without 
a  dynamo.” 

Congress  alone  can  supply  the  dynamo. 
But  Congress  is  on  vacation. 

American — and  world — security  cannot 
wait  while  Congressmen  go  fishing. 

[Prom  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  of  August 
14,  1945] 

A  FUTURE  WITH  A  JOB 

Government’s  responsibility  for  full  em¬ 
ployment,  the  thesis  of  the  new  Murray 
full  employment  bill,  is  officially  embraced 
by  several  countries.  The  Labor  Party  in 
Britain  stands  for  this  objective  as  does  the 
Australian  Government.  In  Sv;eden  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  receiving  active  consideration 
for  several  years.  In  Russia  t]je  right  to  work 
is  a  constitutional  right. 

Under  the  pressure  of  war  demands,  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  has  enormously  increased  its 
production,  not  only  of  direct  war  materials, 
but  of  almost  all  kinds  of  civilian-type  prod¬ 
ucts.  Many  persons  predict  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  after  this  convincing  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Nation’s  productive  capacity,  will 
not  tolerate  any  protracted  period  of  mass 
unemployment  after  the  war.  The  feeling 
is  that,  when  the  industrial  machine  is  so 
obviously  able  to  satisfy  everyone’s  material 
wants,  the  people  will  insist  that  means  be 
found  to  assure  full  employment  and  sustain 
the  purchasing  power  that  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  utilize  total  plant  capacity  and  raise 
the  general  standard  of  living. 

The  opinion  that  the  Government  must  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  providing  adequate 
job  opportunities  is  not  confined  to  those 
who  have  popularized  the  60,000,000  jobs 
slogan,  nor  to  the  sponsors  and  supporters  of 
the  Murray  bill.  Governor  Dewey,  in  his 
capacity  of  Republican  Presidential  nominee, 
said  at  Seattle,  September  18,  1944:  “We 
must  have  full  employment,  *  *  *  Those 

who  have  come  home  from  the  war  and 
those  who  have  produced  for  the  war — all 
our  people — have  earned  a  future  with  jobs 
for  all.”  Three  days  later  Dewey  was  more 
specific.  He  observed  that  the  question  of 
job  opportunities  was  everybody’s  business 
and  therefore  the  business  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

[Prom  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean  of 
August  27,  1945] 

TO  each:  a  job 

Among  the  most  misunderstood  and  mis¬ 
represented  measures  which  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  in  many  years  is  the 
Murray-Wagner  full  employment  bill. 

It  Is  frequently  stated  that  the  bill  assumes 
that  private  enterprise  cannot  supply  jobs  for 
the  American  people.  The  bill  makes  no 
such  assumption  as  this.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  the  bill  rests  on  the  premise  that 
machine-age  mass  production  has  exhausted 
the  frontiers  on  which  a  private  expanding 
economy  could  be  built.  No  such  premise  Is 
held  by  the  proponents  of  the  measure.  The 
bill  does  not  even  require  government  spend¬ 
ing  to  take  up  an  employment  slack,  as  It 
Is  often  declared. 


The  bill  assumes  that  private  business  can 
enormously  expand  its  production  to  provide 
jobs  and  supply  demand,  but  will  do  so  when 
general  planning  and  accepted  goals  of  pro¬ 
duction  make  such  an  exp.ansion  profitable. 

Tlie  full  employment  bill  dees  not  obligate 
the  Government  to  enter  the  field  of  employ¬ 
ment  directly  or  indirectly  through  public 
v/orks  to  take  up  the  slack  of  unemployment 
should  it  develop.  It  does  assess  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  responsibility  to  take  whatever 
action  seems  advisable  to  alleviate  conditions. 
Necessary  public  works  is  a  desirable  reserve 
against  the  threat  of  unemployment.  But 
the  Government  is  free  to  stimulate  private 
employment  through  fiscal  or  tax  policies  or 
even  to  do  nothing. 

The  Murray-Wagner  bill  does  propose  to  do 
what  the  existing  free  enterprise  system  can¬ 
not  do  for  itself  that  will  enable  it  to  produce 
bountifully  without  being  threatened  with 
the  risk  of  a  paralyzing  deflation.  A  national 
budget  of  investment,  expenditure,  jobs,  stock 
on  hand,  and  consumer  needs  and  demands — 
revised  quarterly — together  with  elastic  fiscal 
and  tax  policies,  international  trade  policies, 
and  a  reserve  of  public  works  cannot  but  have 
a  beneficent  influence  on  the  national  income. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Times  of  August  25, 
1945] 

SEEING  THINGS  UNDER  THE  BED 

The  criticisms  of  the  Murray  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  are  following  the  familiar  pattern 
of  protests  that  were  spewed  forth  v/hen  so¬ 
cial  security  and  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  and  other  such  measures  were  proposed 
during  the  1930’s. 

The  againsters  have  dragged  out  the  old 
slogan:  The  full  employment  bill  would 
bring  about  a  Government-managed  national 
economy,  throttle  private  production,  and 
discourage  private  investment. 

We  think  the  againsters  are  seeing  things 
under  the  bed,  just  as  they  had  nightmares 
during  the  1930’s.  Actually  the  bill  does  little 
more  than  set  up  Government  policy  assert¬ 
ing  the  right  of  Americans  to  have  employ¬ 
ment  if  they  are  able  to  work  and  want  to 
work.  It  establishes  machinery  to  achieve 
cooperation  among  business,  labor,  agricul¬ 
ture,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  last  election  campaign  Governor 
Dewey,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Pi-esl- 
dent,  said:  “If  at  any  time  there  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  jobs  in  private  employment  to  go 
around,  then  government  can  and  must 
create  additional  job  opportunities.  There 
must  be  jobs  for  all.”  Beardsley  Ruml,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
has  said,  “The  basic  ideas  of  the  Murray  bill 
have  had  bipartisan  sponsorship  and  deserve 
nonpartisan  standing.” 

Businessmen  would  do  well  to  study  what 
the  full  employment  bill  does  not  do. 

The  bill  does  not  put  the  Government  in 
competition  with  business.  It  does  not  au¬ 
thorize  operation  of  plants  and  factories  by 
the  Government.  It  does  not  guarantee  spe¬ 
cific  jobs  to  specific  workers.  It  does  not  au¬ 
thorize  compulsory  assignment  of  workers  to 
jobs.  It  does  not  provide  Government  guar¬ 
antees  of  individual  markets  or  profits.  It 
does  not  authorize  Government  determina¬ 
tion  of  prices  or  wages.  It  does  not  authorize 
disclosures  of  trade  secrets. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  plan  does  set  up  a  system 
by  which  we  can  find  out  in  advance  of  crisis 
how  we  stand  on  jobs.  It  emphasizes  fore¬ 
sight  and  prevention,  to  minimize  emergency 
action.  It  puts  our  national  economy  on  a 
business  basis.  It  emphasizes  cooperation 
with  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  local 
governments.  That’s  the  formula  we  used  ta 
win  the  war.  The  Murray  bill  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  national  teamwork,  just  as  surely  as 
the  efforts  of  the  scientists  who  developed 
the  atom  bomb. 
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[Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
of  August  28,  1945] 

JOBS  FOR  ALL - TODAY  AND  TOMORROW 

There  are  signs  that  the  so-called  full- 
employment  bill  requires  protection  not  only 
from  its  opponents  but  also  from  some  of  its 
supporters,  and  that  the  best  way  to  provide 
this  protection  iies,  in  both  cases,  in  a  proper 
and  unremitting  interpretation  of  its  aims. 

Simply,  the  legislation  has  been  devised  as 
an  Instrument  for  enduring  economic  sta¬ 
bility  and  it  is  not  an  emergency  measure. 
It  is  neither  vague  and  unrealistic  as  it  has 
been  described  by  an  Alabama  Congressman 
[Carter  Manasco],  (who  seems  to  be  keynot¬ 
ing  the  arguments  against  it  to  be  expected 
from  champions  of  free  enterprise,  meaning 
unregulated  enterprise)  nor  is  it  a  plan  that 
can  be  applied  at  once  to  the  condition  now 
developing  from  hour  to  hour  as  war  con¬ 
tracts  are  cancelled  and  workers  set  adrift. 
When  its  friends  undertake  to  hold  it  up  as 
a  means  of  solving  immediate  problems,  they 
promise  too  much  and  may  be  doing  more 
harm  than  good  to  its  genuine  and  valuable 
objectives. 

At  risk  of  tiring  the  reader  by  repetition, 
it  ought  to  be  recalled  that  the  bill  provides 
for  the  President — any  President,  not  just 
Mr.  Truman — to  transmit  to  Congress  at 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  a 
national  production  and  employment  budget; 
in  other  words,  a  budget  of  jobs  that  will 
be  provided  and  people  who  will  need  jobs. 

If  it  is  found,  from  as  nearly  complete  and 
scientific  a  survey  as  possible,  that  private 
Investment  and  expenditure  will  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  employ  the  estimated  labor  force, 
the  President  is  to  supply  a  program  of  added 
incentive  to  private  enterprise — adapted 
baiiking  and  currency  policies,  monopoly 
controls,  tax  adjustment,  foreign  trade,  etc. 

If  there  still  remains  a  deficiency  (more 
job  seekers  than  jobs),  then  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  President  shall  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  “a  general  program  for  such  Federal 
Investment  and  expenditure  as  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  the  aggregate  volume  of  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  by  private  busi¬ 
ness,  consumers.  State  and  local  government 
and  the  Federal  Government  up  to  the  level 
required  to  assure  a  full  employment  volume 
of  production.”  Thus,  public  works  may  be 
seen  as  the  last  resort. 

What,  one  may  ask,  is  vague  and  un¬ 
realistic  about  all  this?  It  looks  from  here 
like  the  most  .realistic  proposal  ever  broached 
to  a  capitalistic  Nation  (resolved  to  remain 
capitalistic),  if  not  the  only  one,  by  which 
to  level  off  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  boom 
and  bust  that  have  marked  our  economic 
map  with  a  regularity  like  the  pulse  of  fate 
since  1790. 

The  thing  it  will  not  do,  however,  is  to 
change  the  economic  picture  and  provide 
jobs  for  millions  overnight,  and  one  who  ex¬ 
pects  it  to  do  so  is  likely  to  be  disillusioned 
and  driven  perhaps  into  a  reaction  of  every 
man  for  himself,  which  is  the  same  old  thing, 
the  devil  taking  the  hindmost.  To  be  sure, 
its  passage  and  the  prospects  of  dependa¬ 
bility  which  this  will  create,  is  likely  to  have 
at  once  a  salutary  moral  effect,  but  the  direct 
application  will  be  a  matter  of  fiscal-year 
planning.  Even  if  it  be  immediately  adopted, 
the  law  could  not  go  into  effective  operation 
before  July  1,  1946,  if  then. 

The  point  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  partisan 
politics  and  lack  of  courage  to  approach  new 
formulas  for  kalvation  undo  all  our  hope,  is 
the  point  made  by  Harry  W.  Schacter,  of 
Louisville,  in  his  testimony  supporting  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  Banking  Commitee 
last  week: 

‘‘Some  10  years  ago  we  in  America,  mindful 
of  the  welfare  of  all  our  people,  embarked 
on  a  program  of  social  security.  If  we  pass 
this  bill,  we  will  be  embarking  on  a  program 
of  economic  security.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
we  could  or  would  give  up  our  social-security 
program  today.  In  fact,  we  propose  to  ex¬ 


pand  it.  I  venture  the  prediction  that  if  we 
pass  this  bill,  it  will  be  just  as  unthinkable 
10  years  from  today  that  we  would  give  up 
this  program  for  economic  security.” 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  say  that  because 
the  proposal  may  not  be  applied  this  month, 
or  this  year,  it  should  not  concern  us  now 
or  it  is  um-ealistlc.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  we  must  depend  on 
it  entirely.  What  of  today  and  today’s  needs? 
A  very  practical  answer  to  this  question,  sug¬ 
gesting  immediate  technlciues,  came  yester¬ 
day  from  the  Committee  on  Economic  De¬ 
velopment,  a  ‘‘private,  nonprofit,  nonpolitical 
association  of  businessmen,”  which  empha¬ 
sized  the  necessity  of  these  things  as  the  first 
consideration: 

Rapid  demobilization  of  armed  forces  and 
strengthened  aid  and  protection  to  vet¬ 
erans  in  obtaining  civilian  jobs;  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  tmemployment  compensation  bene¬ 
fits;  stronger  general  assistance  (direct  aid) 
programs;  “properly  supervised  and  limited” 
grants  to  transport  workers  from  surplus  la¬ 
bor  areas  to  good  employment  areas; 
strengthened  public  emplojrment  .  services; 
rapid  blueprinting  of  a  “reserve  shelf”  of 
public  works  by  States  and  communities 
(harken,  Louisville!);  provisions  for  retrain¬ 
ing  workers  for  new  Jobs,  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  individual  employers  to  “move 
promptly  to  put  their  reemployment  plans 
into  effect,  timing  their  actions  to  provide 
maximum  employment  in  the  early  months 
of  peace.” 

‘There  is  a  difference,  then,  between  re¬ 
employment  programs  and  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill.  'The  two  are  complements,  one 
of  the  other,  and  do  not  conflict.  It  is  a 
time  for  action;  but,  as  well,  a  time  for  keep¬ 
ing  our  heads. 

[From  the  New  York  PM  of  August  27,  1945] 

BUSINESS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Events  of  the  past  few  days  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  many  of  the  returning  Republi¬ 
can  and  southern  Democratic  Congressmen 
who  are  supposed  to  be  spokesmen  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  people  are  still  the  spokesmen 
for  that  element  of  business  which  has 
leaiTied  nothing  from  a  decade  of  depression 
and  war. 

These  Republican  and  southern  Democrats 
have  shown  that  they  aren’t  even  as  close  to 
the  people’s  viewpoint  as  many  of  the  more 
intelligent  businessmen  of  the  country.  They 
blindly  follow  the  line  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  in  its: 

Blindness  to  the  simple  fact  that  business 
can  expand  safely  and  prosper  only  if  it  can 
be  sure  of  selling  its  products. 

Blind  hatred  for  Government  leadership 
even  in  matters  too  big  and  too  vital  to  all 
of  us  to  be  left  to  any  smaller  group. 

These  Republicans  and  southern  Demo¬ 
crats  can’t  even  be  as  liberal  as  the  middle 
of  the  road  businessmen  in  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  series  of 
happenings  since  Congress  began  to  reas¬ 
semble  a  week  ago: 

By  the  refusal  of  Republicans  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Banking  Committee,  except  for  Senator 
Charles  W.  Tobey  (Republican,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire),  to  come  out  for  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  which  has  won  the  support  of 
many  businessmen  including  such  noted  fig¬ 
ures  of  Beardsley  Ruml,  Ralph  Flanders,  and 
James  P.  Warburg. 

By  the  silly  statement  of  Senator  Kenneth 
S.  Wherry  (Republican,  Nebraska),  that 
Government  control  of  the  atomic  bomb 
would  be  socialism,  even  though  it  was  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  developed  the  bomb.  Many 
businessmen  already  have  conceded  that  the 
atomic  bomb  must  be  controlled  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Wherry’s  logic  would  compel  the 
Government  to  get  out  of  such  socialistic 
enterprises  as  the  postal  service. 

By  the  demand  of  Senator  Harry  Byrd 
(Democrat,  Virginia)  for  a  balanced  Budget 
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soon — a  demand  which  many  businessmen 
including  those  on  the  CED  are  willing  to 
forget  until  the  Nation  gets  out  of  its  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties.  Byrd  calling  at  this  time 
for  a  balanced  Budget  was  a  perfect  rein¬ 
carnation  of  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  burned. 

If  our  system  of  public  education  was  half 
what  it’s  cracked  up  to  be  such  men  would 
not  stay  in  public  life  beyond  the  next  elec¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  they  will. 

The  attitude  of  the  Republicans  on  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  toward  the  full- 
employment  bill  is  typical  of  their  approach 
toward  most  modern  economic  problems. 
They  don’t  like  the  proposal  to  pledge  the 
Government  to  “assure”  full  employment — 
they  would  prefer  a  promise  to  “promote”  or 
“encourage”  that  objective. 

That  Government  pledge  is  the  heart  of  the, 
full-employment  bill.  It  is  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Government’s  pledge  back 
in  the  dark  days  of  1933  to  guarantee  bank 
deposits.  That  guarantee  eliminated  panic 
among  bank  depositors — with  the  result  that 
the  public  has  shown  confidence  in  the  banks, 
and  the  Government  has  not  had  to  dip  into 
the  Treasury  to  fulfill  the  guarantee. 

But  suppose  that  in  1933  the  Government 
had  promised  only  to  “promote”  or  “encour¬ 
age”  the  safety  of  bank  deposits?  How  many 
billions  of  dollars  do  you  suppose  it  would 
have  had  to  put  up  by  this  time? 

The  guarantee  in  the  full-employment  bill 
has  the  same  objective  as  the  guarantee  in 
the  bank  deposits  insurance  law.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  use  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  underwrite  purchasing  power  so  that  in¬ 
vestors  and  the  public  can  proceed  to  invest 
and  spend  without  fear  tliat  sudden  panic 
will  ruin  them. 

Without  such  a  guarantee  businessmen  will 
hesitate  to  invest  in  business — as  they  hesi¬ 
tated  in  the  depression — and  consumers  will 
save  their  money  instead  of  spending  it,  in¬ 
viting  a  depression  that  will  force  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  spend  and  perhaps  go  down  in 
financial  ruin. 

With  such  a  guarantee,  men  with  ideas  will 
Invest  in  new  businesses  and  expand  old 
businesses — confident  that  there  will  be  a 
market  for  their  products  or  services.  The 
public  will  buy  instead  of  hoarding  savings 
for  the  rainy  day  ahead  when  there  will  be 
no  work  available.  The  Nation  will  flourish. 
Government  revenue  will  roll  in,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  will  be  held  to  a 
minimum.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  fulfill  its  pledge  of  full  employment. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  such  obvious  reality.  Re¬ 
publicans  and  ctinservatives  in  Congress  want 
to  make  the  word  in  the  full-employment  bill 
“encourage”  or  “promote”  instead  of  “as¬ 
sure”  which  means  guarantee. 

Nathan  Robertson. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  of 
August  6,  1945] 

that  "AMERICAN  WAY”  ALSO  INCLUDES 
INSURANCE 

Remember  when  we  were  told  that  the  re- 
election  of  Roosevelt  would  mean  the  end  of 
the  American  way  of  life?  That  was  back  in 
1936. 

Now  some  conservatives  rush  forward  to 
cry  that  the  full  employment  bill  is  going 
to  do  to  the  American  way  what  President 
Roosevelt  did  not  do — ruin  it. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  insists: 

“We  can  provide  jobs,  real  jobs,  according 
to  the  American  way.  The  burden  of  proof 
Is  on  the  Murray-Patman  bill  backers  to 
show  that  theirs  is  a  better  way.  The  proof 
hasn’t  been  forthcoming.” 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  either  (a)  a 
Tory  attempt  to  fool  the  people,  or  (b)  a  cur¬ 
ious  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  conserva¬ 
tives  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill. 

Our  conservative  friends  have  missed  the 
main  point: 
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That  so  long  as  private  industry  provides 
jobs,  the  full  employment  bill  will  not  go 
into  effect. 

It  wiU  go  into  effect  only  when  private  in¬ 
dustry  fails  to  provide  enough  jobs  for  the 
American  people. 

The  Murray-Patman  bill  is  as  American  as 
any  other  form  of  insurance. 

For  that  is  what  it  is — insurance,  against 
mass  unemployment. 

Our  conservatives  insure  their  businesses, 
their  homes  and  their  lives.  They  take  out 
insurance  protecting  them  in  case  of  the 
theft  of  the  family  jewels,  or  the  family  auto¬ 
mobile.  Many  carry  liability  Insurance  not 
only  for  employes  in  their  factories,  but  in 
case  of  accident  to  their  domestic  help.  Not 
a  few  are  Insured  against  the  hazard  of  a 
pedestrian  skidding  on  their  sidewalk. 

Now,  we  ask,  what  is  wrong  in  the  Federal 
Government  acting  to  Insure  the  nation 
against  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  its  sta¬ 
bility — mass  unemployment? 

We  repeat:  The  full  employment  bill, 
which  would  provide  public  works  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  measures  to  create  work,  will  take 
effect  only  if  private  industry  is  unable  to 
keep  America  employed. 

Maybe  private  Industry  can  do  the  whole 
job  without  any  Federal  help  whatever.  We 
hope  so. 

But  we  know  that  private  industry  could 
not  keep  America’s  labor  force  employed  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  prosperous  1920’s.  And  we 
know  that  American  business  found  itself 
utterly  unable  to  combat  the  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  which  swept  the  nation  in  1929,  wind¬ 
ing  up  in  the  panic  of  1933. 

Am.erican  business  tried  its  level  best  in 
those  days.  Earnestly,  sincerely,  it  strove  to 
halt  unemployment,  which  reached  an  all- 
time  national  high  of  13  million. 

Government  had  to  step  in  finally — be¬ 
cause  private  industry  simply  didn’t  have  the 
means  nor  the  power  to  combat  an  economic 
disaster  so  great. 

The  Murray-Patman  bill  merely  proposes 
to  make  plans  ahead  of  time  in  case  that 
happens  again. 

It  proposes  to  take  out  insurance  before 
the  hurricane — and  not  after  the  hurricane 
starts  to  blow. 

It  proposes  to  cushion  private  enterprise, 
to  help  private  enterprise  in  the  postwar 
years— by  providing  it  with  customers  and 
thus  Insuring  the  nation  against  the  fear  of 
another  disastrous  depression. 

Who  can  truthfully  say  that  such  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  not  the  American  way? 


[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  of  August 
27,  1945] 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

A  notable  feature  of  the  discussion  of  the 
full-employment  bill  is  the  absence  of  party 
politics.  Democrats  originated  the  measure 
and  President  Truman  will  ask  for  immediate 
passage  of  it,  but  various  Democrats  are  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  and  many  Republicans  are  for 
it.  If  Dewey  had  been  elected  President,  the 
situation  would  have  been  similar,  perhaps, 
with  Republicans  taking  the  initiative  and 
Democrats  giving  some  assistance  to  it. 

The  underlying  principle  Is  obviously  so 
unexceptionable  that  the  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  have  to  do  with  ways  and  means,  not 
with  fundamentals.  Everybody  is  so  fearful 
of  the  far-reaching  social,  economic,  and  po¬ 
litical  effects  of  protracted  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment  that  the  partisan  Issues  which  would 
have  bulked  big  5  or  10  years  ago  have  be¬ 
come  almost  negligible. 

Tile  nonpolitical  approaches  of  Republi¬ 
cans  and  Democrats  in  and  out  of  Congress 
are  explained  in  part  by  the  party  platforms, 
the  speeches  of  the  candidates,  the  state¬ 
ments  of  practically  all  the  governors  in 
1944 — including  Leverett  Saltonstall — and  by 
State  legislation  designed,  to  cushion  the 
shock  of  unemployment.  The  Democratic 


platform  speaks  of  full  employment  in  the 
opening  paragraphs.  Governor  Dewey  said 
in  his  address  of  acceptance:  “We  Republi¬ 
cans  are  agreed  that  full  employment  should 
be  a  first  objective  of  the  national  policy.  By 
full  employment  I  mean  a  real  chance  for 
every  man  and  woman  to  earn  a  decent  living, 
at  a  decent  wage.”  Just  as  they  had  iden¬ 
tical  views  of  the  Axis  enemy  abroad,  the 
two  parties  saw  the  great  postwar  domestic 
problem  eye  to  eye. 

TTie  moderation  and  steadiness  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  have  tended  to  weaken  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  full-employment  measure.  If 
President  Roosevelt  had  survived,  many  Re¬ 
publicans  and  Democrats  would  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  any  such  measure,  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  be  administered  poorly  by  officials 
who  had  a  zeal  for  reform,  further  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  authority,  and  drastic  control  of  pri¬ 
vate  business.  These  persons  have  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  Truman  and  his  associates  as 
administrators  than  they  had  in  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  other  pronounced  New 
Dealers.  “Planning”  is  not  such  a  terrifying 
term  as  it  was  when  the  New  Dealers  made 
the  plans. 

The  pending  bill  has  various  provisions  to 
which  Republicans  will  object  as  Republi¬ 
cans.  But  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
involved  seems  to  point  to  the  passing  of 
legislation  of  some  kind  to  check  unemploy¬ 
ment  before  it  becomes  so  ominously  large 
as  to  threaten  another  period  of  depression 
and  ill-advised  political  innovations. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  of  July 
31,  19451 

A  BILL  TO  KEEP  SOCIALISM  OUT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Senate  hearings  opened  yesterday  on  a  bill 
to  keep  socialism  out  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  bill  was  not  titled  “A  bill  to  keep  so¬ 
cialism  out  of  the  United  States.”  It  was 
called  “A  bill  to  establish  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  for  assuring  full  employment.” 

But  they  mean  the  same  thing. 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that  throughout  the 
world  men  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  right  to  a  job  is  one  of  the  rights  of  man. 
And  the  same  men  have  decided  to  obtain 
that  right  through  their  governments. 

In  Russia  the  right  to  a  job  has  been  won 
through  communism.  In  Britain  the  people 
have  just  decided  to  achieve  the  same  end 
through  socialism.  In  the  United  States  the 
people  made  clear  in  1932,  again  in  1936,  and 
again  in  1940,  and  yet  again  in  1944,  that 
they  wanted  to  gain  the  rght  to  a  job  the 
“middle  way,”  through  the  New  Deal,  with¬ 
out  radical  extremes.  And  without  ham¬ 
stringing  free  enterprise. 

The  bill  up  for  a  Senate  hearing  this  week, 
the  60,000,000  job  bill,  is  the  Government’s 
plan  to  fulfill  its  commitment  to  the  people. 

This  bill  is  not  a  new  idea.  Way  back  in 
1927,  Senator  George  Wharton  Pepper,  con¬ 
servative  Republican  of  our  own  city,  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  for  appointment  of  a 
Senate  committee  to  study  stabilization  of 
employment  and  Industry  through  advance 
planning  of  public  works. 

Since  then,  in  one  form  or  another,  through 
PWA,  the  WPA,  the  CWA,  and  other  agencies, 
we  have  had  hapharzard,  makeshift  use  of 
public  works  to  cushion  joblessness. 

Now  this  new  full-employment  bill,  of 
Senators  Murray  and  Wagner  and  Represent¬ 
ative  Dingell,  aims  to  apply  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples  to  insuring  jobs  that  the  New  Deal  ap¬ 
plied  to  insuring  bank  deposits. 

The  principles  of  the  stitch  in  time,  and 
the  ounce  of  prevention. 

It  aims  to  use  the  idea  advocated  by  George 
Wharton  Pepper  and  various  others,  to  plan 
public  works  and  other  job-creating  pro¬ 
grams  before  we  have  a  depression,  instead 
of  hurriedly  resorting  to  the  same  ideas  after 
depression  is  far  under  way. 


It  aims  to  abolish  soup  kitchens  the  way 
we  abolished  runs  on  banks. 

And  the  bill  specifically  provides  that  the  . 
major  objective  is  to  help  private  enterprise 
maintain  employment.  The  report  states: 

“Federal  expenditures  are  to  be  used  only 
as  a  last-resort  measure.  Moreover,  public 
works  are  only  one  of  many  possible  tj'pes 
of  Federal  expenditures  that  might  be  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  full-employment  bill. 
Loans,  guaranties,  subsidies,  purchases  are 
also  Included  ♦  *  *.” 

The  main  point  is  that  each  year  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  prepare  a  national  production 
and  employment  budget,  estimating  prob¬ 
able  private  employment,  the  probable  un¬ 
employment — and  call  on  Congress  for  meas¬ 
ures  to  “prevent  the  deficiency  in  employ¬ 
ment  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.” 

The  plan  is  to  put  on  the  brakes  before 
the  machine  gets  out  of  control. 

The  opposition  is  getting  set. 

One  big  Wall  Street  bank  brands  the  bill 
as  moving  toward  totalitarianism  and  dis¬ 
aster.  We  shall  hear  more  such  claims. 

In  these  objections  we  find  frank  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  measures  giving  the  Government 
responsibility  for  preventing  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Tlie  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 
calls  the  very  idea  dangerous. 

Now,  not  even  the  Republican  Party  dared 
preach  that  in  its  1944  campaign.  Yet  that 
party,  from  1929  to  1933,  proclaimed  the 
policy  of  letting  depressions  run  their  course, 
and  letting  self-respecting  Americans  choose 
between  starvation  and  standing  in  line  be¬ 
fore  a  relief  agency. 

The  United  Sfates  of  America  is  not  going 
back  to  that.  Governor  Dewey  conceded  as 
much  in  his  1944  campaign.  History  con¬ 
firms  it. 

What  is  important  at  the  moment  is  to 
impress  upon  our  conservatives  that  they 
utterly  misread  the  real  choice  which  faces 
this  country  today. 

It  is  not  a  choice  between  this  full-em¬ 
ployment  bill  and  going  back  to  days  of 
Hoover  and  the  ideas  of  McKinley. 

The  choice  we  have  is  whether  we  pre¬ 
serve  free  enterprise  by  trying  to  assure  the 
right  of  a  job  through  the  full-employment 
bill,  or  whether  our  people  are  to  be  driven 
to  the  same  extreme  as  the  British  to  gain 
that  objective — socialism. 

When  will  it  be  realized  that  this  fOll- 
employment  bill  is  the  most  conservative 
job  program  proposed  for  any  major  power 
in  the  world  today? 


LABOR  DAY  ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
THOMAS  OP  OKLAHOMA 

[Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  address  delivered  by  him  on  Labor  Day 
at  Summit  Beach  Park,  Akron,  Ohio,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Summit  County  Labor  News 
for  September  7,  1945,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 


^ECoilVERSION-^ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR/" 

\  FERGUSON  y 

\  y 

(Mi\^^WHERRY  asked  and  obtained  ^ave 
io  hava^rinted  in  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
iress  on NRscon version.”  delivered  toy  Sena¬ 
tor  Fergusok  on  Tuesday,  Augu5jr28,  1945, 
A’hich  appearlvin  the  Appendix 

PROPOSED  DBe^v.TMEN’^'DF  PEACE — 
ARTICLE  BT\SENAT<fe  WILEY 

[  Mr.  WHERRY  askeH^id  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  iracoRD  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “A  Departmenj^f  I^ace  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  GovernmeiUir  writfiej^i  by  Senator 
Wiley,  and  pubjrfshed  in  the  ipagazine  Fiee 
World  for  Sepj:^mber  1945,  whidh  appears  in 
the  Append jx*.] 

PEDERAyiNDUSTRIAL  RELATIONE'BILL— 
ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR  HATCHS. 

BALL  asked  and  obtained  leave'^o 
h^e  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  lay. 


Labor  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Elmer 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  10, 1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  on 
Labor  Day  at  Summit  Beach  Park,  Akron, 
Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  Summit  County 
Labor  News  under  date  of  September  7, 
1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

This  is  Labor  Day. 

This  is  the  first  day  in  six  long  years  when 
all  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations  have  been  at 
peace. 

On  the  battleship  Missouri,  in  Tokyo  Bay, 
the  representatives  of  Japan  have  just  signed 
an  order  of  unconditional  surrender. 

On  yesterday  the  last  of  the  outlaw  nations 
surrendered,  and  today  the  world  is  again  at 
peace. 

Hence  it  is  a  coincidence  that — today  is  a 
holiday  in  Akron. 

Tliis  is  a  holiday  in  every  city  and  in  all  our 
States  and  Territories. 

Today  our  sons  are  on  every  land  and  on 
every  sea;  hence,  this,  the  first  Monday  in 
September,  is  a  holiday  wherever  waves  the 
American  flag. 

On  this  national  holiday  well  may  we  re¬ 
joice  and  celebrate  the  part  that  labor  played 
in  winning  the  most  terrible  war  in  history. 

Many  times  the  question  will  be  asked: 
“Who  won  this  great  military  victory?” 

The  answer; 

No  man,  no  group,  and  no  party  can  claim 
all  the  glory  that  has  come  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Our  farmers  produced  the  food. 

Our  wage  earners  produced  and  transported 
the  equipment  for  war,  and  our  citizen  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  struck  the  blows  that  felled 
our  enemies. 

With  respect  to  the  part  labor  played  in 
this  greatest  of  all  wars,  let  me  be  more 
specific : 

Wage  earners  and  workers  designated  as 
labor,  cut  the  timber  and  processed  the  lum¬ 
ber  necessary  for  the  war  effort. 

Labor  dug  the  ores  and  minerals  from 
mines  and  processed  the  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
iron  and  steel  into  weapons  of  destruction. 

Labor  dug  the  coal  necessary  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  heat  and  power. 

Labor  drilled  the  wells  and  produced  the 
oil  necessary  for  the  trucks,  tanks,  and 
planes. 

Labor  converted  the  raw  materials  into 
finished  products. 

Labor  fabricated  and  constructed  trucks, 
tanks,  and  planes  and  the  thousands  of 
items  necessary  to  wage  a  successful  war. 

Without  the  machinery  produced  by  labor, 
farmers  could  not  have  produced  the  food 
necessary  for  our  armed  forces. 

Without  the  Implements  of  war  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  could  not  have  success¬ 
fully  met  the  challenge  of  the  enemy. 
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Without  railway  equipment,  supplies  could 
not  have  been  transported  on  land  and  with¬ 
out  ships,  neither  military  personnel  nor 
military  supplies  could  have  been  trans¬ 
ported  across  the  seven  seas. 

Here  in  Akron — the  rubber  capital  of  the 
world — let  me  abserve  that  without  the  tires 
produced  by  the  citizens  of  this  community, 
the  war  would  stiil  be  consuming  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  America  and  the  world. 

Without  the  products  of  labor  we  could 
not  have  even  started  to  win  the  war. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  the  two  atomic 
bombs  which  brought  the  Japs  to  their  knees 
and  to  their  senses  were  produced  by  labor. 

Yet,  this  is  not  all  that  labor  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  war. 

Millions  of  boys  in  army  and  navy  uni¬ 
forms  are  from  homes  presided  over  by 
patriotic  fathers  and  mothers  working  in  de¬ 
fense  industries. 

For  almost  4  years  our  people  have  been 
engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle,  and 
labor  has  saved  our  lives. 

Today  wage  earners — labor — the  largest 
massed  group  in  America,  is  entitled  to  this 
holiday  on  which  to  celebrate  our  greatest 
victory. 

In  Washington,  our  Nation’s  capital,  I  hear 
it  charged  that  labor  has  become  too  active 
and.  too  powerful. 

I  hear  it  said  that  labor  has  too  much  to 
say  about  the  policies  of  our  Government. 

Why  should  not  the  wage  earners,  the 
largest  group  of  our  citizens,  have  something 
to  say  about  the  kind  of  laws  under  which 
they  are  to,live? 

Why  should  not  the  men  and  women  who 
perform  the  work  have  a  voice  and  a  hand  in 
shaping  our  political  and  economic  policies? 

Today  I  am  glad  to  report  to  you,  here  in 
this  great  rubber  and  labor  center,  that  you 
have  a  voice — a  loud  and  convincing  voice, 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  administration  at 
Washington. 

Now  a  word  about  the  day  we  celebrate. 

Labor  Day — a  day  for  the  glorification  of 
those  who  toll — originated  in  New  York  in 
1882. 

The  first  celebration  was  sponsored  by 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  took  the  form  of 
a  picnic  and  parade. 

In  thp  early  days  of  our  Republic,  labor 
legislation  was  sponsored,  as  a  rule,  by  the 
opponents  of  those  who  work,  hence  the 
legislation  enacted  was  against  the  interests 
of  the  wage  earners  of  our  country. 

Later  labor  legislation  took  the  form  of 
laws  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the 
workers  of  the  propertyless  and  the  com¬ 
mon  man. 

While  all  goals  have  not  yet  been  attained, 
yet  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  working 
men  and  women  have  moved  forward  since 
the  early  days  of  our  Republic. 

Let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  the  benefits 
that  labor  has  attained. 

Industrial  compensation. 

Unemployment  insurance. 

Industrial  codes  for  fair  labor  standards. 

National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Social  Security  Act,  providing  for  old-age 
assistance. 

A  law  regulating  the  hours  of  labor. 

In  1934  I  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  a  bill  providing  a  40-hour  workweek, 
with  increased  pay  for  overtime,  and  such 
bill  was  promptly  passed  and  became  the  law 
of  the  land. 

In  these  few  years  this  law  has  become  the 
basis,  or  cornerstone,  of  practically  all  con¬ 
tracts  in  private  as  well  as  public  employ¬ 
ment. 


This  bill  was  introduced  and  sponsored  by 
Federal  workers  in  our  Navy  yards  and  at  the 
Panama  Canal. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  workers  in 
private  industry  demanded  the  benefits  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  law. 

Later,  the  railway  brotherhoods  accepted 
the  principles  of  the  law  and  today  labor 
contracts  between  the  brotherhoods  and 
railway  management  are  based  upon  the  40- 
hour  workweek  law,  and  more  recently  the 
provisions  of  the  law  have  been  extended  to 
civil-service  employees  working  in  the  var¬ 
ious  branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Already  all  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  save  the  Veterans’  Administra¬ 
tion,  have  accepted  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  workweek  of  40  hours. 

At  this  time  let  me  make  another  obser¬ 
vation. 

Of  all  the  many  groups  it  is  my  conviction 
that  labor  is  the  most  efficiently  represented 
before  the  Congress  and  the  administrative 
departments  of  the  Government. 

Your  chosen  representatives  stationed  at 
Washington  know  exactly  what  they  want 
and  are  most  efficient  and  successful  in  hav¬ 
ing  your  proposals  accepted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  enacted  into  law. 

Another  matter  of  Interest  to  labor; 

At  this  time  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  is  holding  hearings 
on  the  Murray-Wagner  full  employment  bill. 

The  hearings  should  be  completed  and  the 
bill  should  be  before  the  Senate  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  action  within  the  next  few 
days. 

’This  bill  has  for  its  purpose  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  correlation  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  activities,  to  the  end  that  full  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  Americans  may  be  provided. 

While  we  recognize  the  principle  and  neces¬ 
sity  of  free  enterprise,  yet  in  order  to  have 
all  our  people  employed,  it  is  mandatory 
that  our  whole  domestic  economy  should  be 
so  correlated,  as  to  secure  a  maximum  sound 
national  income. 

A  maximum  sound  national  income  is  not 
only  desirable,  but  because  of  the  size  of  the 
national  debt  and  the  annual  budget  neces¬ 
sary  to  service  such  debt,  such  maximum 
income  is  not  only  necessary  but  is  absolutely 
mandatory. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  interest  on  a 
national  debt  of  some  $275,000,000,000,  we 
must  raise  funds  through  taxation  to  main¬ 
tain  a  proper  military  establishment. 

Also,  we  must  take  proper  care  of  our  mil¬ 
lions  of  returning  veterans  as  well  as  vet¬ 
erans  of  former  wars,  and  this  will  cost  a 
sizable  sum. 

All  of  these  war  expenses  will  be  over  and 
above  the  necessary  costs  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and  for 
a  few  years,  at  least,  will  total  over  $20,- 
000,000,000  annually. 

Such  an  annual  budget  cannot  be  met  on 
part  employment  and  on  low  wage 
schedules. 

At  this  point  let  me  remind  you  that  so 
long  as  wage  earners  have  good  jobs  at  fair 
wages,  depressions  cannot  develop  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  labor  is  unemployed, 
bankruptcies  and  panics  stalk  throughout 
the  land. 

Let  me  remind  you  further  that  today  you 
live  in  and  are  a  part  of  the  strongest,  the 
richest,  and  the  most  Influential  nation  of 
the  earth. 

Premier  Stalin  has  said  that  without  our 
aid  the  war  would  have  been  lost. 
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A  few  days  ago  Winston  Churchill,  former 
Prime  .Minister  of  the  British  Empire,  made 
the  statement  that  the  United  States  stands 
at  the  summit  of  the  world. 

What  does  the  winning  of  the  war  mean 
to  the  United  States? 

It  means  that  your  Government,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  your  country  and  our  country,  is 
now  the  leading  nation  of  all  the  earth. 

The  United  States  stands  at  that  point 
which  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan  gave  their 
men,  their  treasure,  their  reputation,  and 
their  national  existence  to  attain. 

Not  only  did  these  once  great  nations  com¬ 
mit  national  suicide,  but  for  a  moment  re¬ 
flect  upon  what  happened  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  leaders. 

What  happened  to  Mussolini,  the  leader  of 
Italy? 

By  his  own  people  he  was  captured,  clubbed 
and  stoned  to  death,  then  hung  up  by  his 
feet  in  the  public  square,  where  his  coun¬ 
trymen  passed  by  and  spat  upon  his  lifeless 
form. 

What  happened  to  Hitler,  the  leader  of 
Germany? 

To  avoid  the  public  fate  of  Mussolini, 
Hitler  disappeared,  presumably  killed  and 
the  remains  destroyed  by  the  desperate  and 
enraged  people  of  Berlin. 

What  happened  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
god  of  Japan? 

With  his  cities  destroyed,  with  his  navy 
and  air  power  annihilated,  the  Japanese  god 
is  now  taking  orders  from  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Throughout  all  history  such  has  been  the 
end  of  dictators  and  tyrants. 

What  would  it  have  meant  to  our  people 
had  we  lost  the  war? 

The  answer; 

Our  land  would  have  been  Invaded. 

Our  people  would  have  been  disarmed. 

Our  banks  would  have  been  taken  over. 

Our  gold  and  silver  and  our  money  would 
have  been  confiscated. 

We  would  have  lost  our  Navy  and  our 
merchant  ships. 

Our  factories  would  have  been  seized. 

Our  churches,  our  schools,  our  lodges,  and 
our  unions  would  have  been  closed  and  our 
people  would  have  been  reduced  to  economic 
slavery. 

The  fate  of  Prance,  under  German  control, 
and  the  fate  of  Korea  and  Manchuria  under 
Japanese  rule  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  whatever  we 
have  left  is  just  that  much  saved. 

Today  the  world  is  looking  to  the  United 
States  for  leadership. 

This  responsibility  now  rests  upon  the 
shoulders  of  all  the  people  of  our  common 
country. 

This  is  a  responsibility  we  cannot  escape. 

If  we  shirk  or  falter,  chaos  may  prevail 
and  civilization  Itself  may  lapse  into  another 
period  comparable  to  the  Dark  Ages. 

Uncle  Sam  is  now  the  big  strong  boy  on 
the  world’s  sand  lot. 

Will  he  have  the  intelligence,  the  sound 
judgment  and  the  courage  to  avoid  becom¬ 
ing  known  as  the  world’s  bully? 

This  is  the  challenge  which  confronts  us  at 
this  hour. 

In  assuming  the  leadership  which  has 
come  to  us,  we  have  already  taken  steps  to 
carry  forward  the  program  which  has  been 
outlined  and  agreed  upon. 

In  this  matter  of  leadership  let  me  make 
it  definite  and  plain  that  I  am  not  boasting 
of  our  position  in  world  affairs  and  I  am  not 
claiming  undue  credit  for  any  group,  class 
or  party. 

During  the  war,  that  is  now  a  costly  mem¬ 
ory,  all  groups,  classes  and  all  political  par¬ 
ties,  representing  all  our  people,  worked  har¬ 
moniously  to  win  the  contest. 

Very  briefly  I  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  steps  we  have  already  taken. 

Before  the  war  was  over  we  called  the 
representatives  of  the  free  nations  of  the 


world  to  meet  at  San  Francisco  to  develop  a 
plan  for  the  prevention  of  future  wars. 

The  conference  was  held,  a  plan  was  agreed 
upon  and  we  were  the  first  nation  to  accept 
and  ratify  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Tliere  are  96  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  on  the  final  vote  91  Members 
were  present. 

Of  that  number  89  voted  for  ratification 
and  2  voted  against. 

One  absent  Senator  sent  word  that  he  was 
opposed  to  ratification,  and  the  other  absent 
Senators  sent  word  that  if  they  could  have 
been  present  they  would  have  voted  for  the 
Charter. 

The  war  affected  every  country  on  earth, 
and  as  a  result  world  trade  and  national 
finances  have  been  disturbed. 

In  an  effort  to  readjust  and  stabilize  the 
monetary  units  of  the  several  countries,  our 
Government  called  a  Conference  at  Bretton 
Woods,  N.  H. 

This  Conference  agreed  upon  a  plan  pro¬ 
posing  the  development  of  two  world  organ¬ 
izations. 

One,  the  fund,  to  adjust  and  stabilize  world 
monetary  units,  and  the  other  the  bank,  to 
assist  the  devastated  nations  to  rehabilitate 
themselves. 

A  third  conference  to  assist  agriculture  was 
called  and  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Trade  agreements  have  been  perfected  and 
extended  in  an  effort  to  help  expand  our  com¬ 
merce  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  expanding  our  good-neighbor 
policy  by  suggesting  and  developing  educa¬ 
tional  agreements  between  and  among  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  a  sincere  effort  to  help  every  group  and 
class  of  our  people,  the  President  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  will  soon  call  another  world 
conference  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  interests  of  labor. 

Today  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
purpose  and  in  action,  are  more"  united  than 
they  have  been  in  generations. 

The  national  polls  taken  throughout  the 
States  show  that  our  new  President  is  the 
most  popular  official  since  President  Monroe. 

If  we  may  continue  to  think  and  act  to¬ 
gether,  v/e  have  the  intelligence,  the  sound 
judgment,  and  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
assist  in  leading  the  liberty-loving  peoples  of 
the  world  back  to  lasting  peace  and  sound 
prosperity. 

In  this  new  responsibility,  with  God’s  help, 
we  shall  not  fail. 


OP  MI^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
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proposal  to  increase  unemployment  bene-  y 
’fits  up  to  $25  a  week  for  26  weeks  would/ 
’without  doubt,  retard  recovery  and  d^ 
Istroy  incentive  for  the  displaced  to  se^^ 
‘new  jobs  so  long  as  they  could  draw  un- 
, employment  benefits,  and  unnecess/rily 
'increase  the  national  debt.  Minnesota 
{'already  pays  up  to  $20  per  week  for  20 
■weeks  and  any  man  who  cannotmnd  a 
jsuitable  job  in  20  weeks  with  thq/present 
!  shortage  of  labor  does  not  ne^d  much 
^sympathy. 


JOBLESS  PAY 


I  am  inclined  to  agree  w^(h  him  that 
Iwe  must  have  a  substantial  increase  in 
’the  now  obsolete  40-cent  minimum- 
jwage  because  it  is  going  to  be  necessary 
Ho  maintain  the  very  highest  possible 
•level  in  national  income  if  deficit  spend - 

iing  is  to  be  avoided.  /However,  I  would 
write  in  a  provision  Exempting  appren- 

itices  from  such  increase  in  order  to  en¬ 
courage  employer^to  train  young  people 
lin  skilled  trades— something  that  has  not 
jbeen  done  since  the  New  Deal  came  into 
jpower.  I  believe  it  would  be  fatal  to  our 
jeconomy  if  we  were  to  return  to  the  ’41 
jwage  and  price  levels.  Some  of  my  read- 
Jers  will  say  that  this  in  inflation.  Yes, 
Ibut  it  is  only  through  controlled  inflation 
jthat  we  will  be  able  to  carry  the  huge 
jload  that  has  been  placed  upon  us  by  the 
iNew  Deal. 

PULL  EMPLOYMENT 

For  one,  I  fail  tp  see  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  possibly  guarantee  full  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  employables  because 
there  are  too  many  seasonal  activities 
that  only  operate  a  few  weeks  or  months 
in  the  year.  Mr.  Truman’s  proposal 
would  call  for  spoon-fed  regimentation. 

EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 

It  is  regretted  that  the  President  has 
fallen  for  the  fair -employment  practice 
agitation,  which  means  that  every  em¬ 
ployer  would  be  compelled  to  hire  the 
first  applicant  who  comes  along,  and 
failing  to  do  so  could  be  compelled  to 
pay  full  time  from  the  time  the  appli- 
'jcation  was  made  until  final  settlement, 
pew  employers  are  going  to  permit  the 
jPederal  Government  or  any  individual  to 
•tell  them  whom  they  must  hire.  That  is 
their  sole  right  under  the  Constitution. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

The  President’s  request  for  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  selective  service  is  disappoint¬ 
ing.  With  proper  encouragement  our 
military  needs  can  be  met  by  the  volun¬ 
teer  system. 

HOUSING 

The  President  is  on  sound  ground  in 
advocating  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
program  to  help  private  enterprise  build 
ten  to  fifteen  million  new  homes  in  the 
next  decade.  All  are  quite  generally 
?reed  that  active  building  and  construc- 
tibiijs  a  prerequisite  to  prosperity. 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

His  prT»SDsal  for  a  multibillion  dollar 
program  foNjmblic  works  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  oiN»atural  resources  and 
grants  to  States  aSd  municipalities  may 
be  sound  if  it  is  not  p!pQposed  as  another 
WPA  in  disguise. 

FOREIGN  financing 

The  President’s  reference  to  to 

foreign  countries  is  quite  broa^i^^ 
would  open  up  new  avenues  for  tappir 


The  President’s  Mes^lge 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H^HQLD  itNUTSON 


Monday,  September 

Mr.  KNUTSOiy  Mr.  Spea^bt  the 
credit  for  writing  -the  longest  messa^to 
ae  submitted  to^e  Congress  in  my  tir 
nust  go  to  Mr. /Truman.  It  consisted  of 
17,000  words  ajsd  required  almost  2  hours 
in  reading,  ^ace  will  not  permit  of  my 
commentin^in  detail  upon  the  docu¬ 
ment  but  o^hand  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
;hat  it  wa/  a  mixture  of  good,  fair,  and 
bad,  andyhiust  have  given  considerable 
jcomfort  /o  the  left  wingers.  It  held  out 
Jittle  hjfee  for  tax  reductions  and  even 
Jess  fgir  the  early  termination  of  the 
draft/ 

i  A/the  message  may  be  considered  the 
ibli^print  for  this  administration  per- 
Ihaps  we  should  analyze  It  a  bit.  The 
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secretary,  and  I  was  delighted  to  accept. 
In  this  new  relationship  I  had  obvi¬ 
ously  a  better  opportunity  to  know  the 
man -Hiram  Johnson  than  ever  before. 
His  keen  steel-like  mind  and  the  strength 
of  his  purpose  made  a  deep  impression  at 
once  up  on  the  American  public,  just  as 
those  qualities  had  already  won  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  support  of  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  within  the  short  space  of  3 
years  he  becameHhe  candidate  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  progr^sive  Republicans  of 
America  for  Presi^nt  of  the  United 
States. 

If  the  wish  of  the  rdhk  and  file  of  the 
voters,  as  expressed  by'  their  ballots  in 
a  majority  of  the  States  w^ere  primary 
elections  were  held,  had  prevailed,  Hiram 
Johnson  would  have  been  el^ed  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1920.  If  so,  in  the  ye%s  imme¬ 
diately  following,  this  Nation  wotlld  have 
been  spared  one  of  the  darkest  cS^ters 
in  its  executive  history.  But  in''^920 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  Republii^n 
Party  adopted  the  slogan:  “We  can  win 
with  a  yellow  dog.”  Hiram  Johnson  did\ 
not  fit  that  bill,  and  the  GOP  leaders 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  the  Presi¬ 
dential  nominee  of  their  national  con¬ 
vention. 

To  my  personal  knowledge,  Hiram 
Johnson  was  offered  three  other  oppor¬ 
tunities  by  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party  that  year,  acceptance  of  any  one 
of  which  would  have  resulted  in  his  even¬ 
tual  elevation  to  the  Presidency.  Sen¬ 
ator  Boise  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  then 
the  acknowledged  boss  of  the  Republican 
Party,  repeatedly  proposed  that  the  GOP 
convention  ticket  of  1920  should  be:  Phi¬ 
lander  C.  Knox  for  President  and  Hiram 
Johnson  for  Vice  President.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  urgently  submitted  to  John¬ 
son  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  my 
presence  by  representatives  of  Penrose, 
who  was  then  ill,  but  Johnson,  although 
Senator  Knox  was  his  seat  mate  and 
close  personal  friend  in  the  Senate,  al¬ 
ways  refused  to  consider  it  because  he, 
Johnson,  was  the  candidate  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  groups  in  the  Republican  Party, 
while  Knox  was  a  recognized  conserva¬ 
tive. 

Later,  while  the  1920  convention  was 
in  progress,  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  a  lead¬ 
ing  candidate  for  the  Republican  nom¬ 
ination  for  the  Presidency,  walked  into 
the  Johnson  headquarters  in  the  Audi¬ 
torium  Hotel  in  Chicago  and  asked  me 
to  arrange  an  immediate  conference  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Senator  Johns^  in  order 
to  discuss  a  consolidation  their  vot¬ 
ing  strength  in  the  conven^n,  whereby 
through  agreement  one^r  the  other 
might  be  nominated  f^  President  and 
the  other  for  Vice  Prudent.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  at  a^ucial  period  In  the 
national  conventym  balloting,  when 
Wood  and  Johmidn  together  still  had 
sufficient  votesyW  combined,  to  control 
the  nominatiooC  I  was  unable  to  present 
General  Wocid’s  proposal  to  Senator 
Johnson  until  after  the  landslide  to 
Harding  had  begun,  so  it  was  never  seri¬ 
ously  CQiKidered. 

Afterilarding  was  nominated,  he  per¬ 
sona^  called  upon  Senator  Johnson  and 
Invited  him  to  be  the  Republican  Party 
candidate  for  Vice  President.  Johnson 
declined. 


Knox,  Wood,  and  Harding  all  died  long 
before  the  next  Presidential  term  of  4 
years  expired.  If  Hiram  Johnson  had 
accepted  any  one  of  the  proposals  which 
I  have  recited  he  would  almost  certainly 
have  become  President. 

In  my  opinion,  had  fate  decreed 
otherwise,  the  course  of  American  history 
would  have  been  radically  changed.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  not  agreed  with  Senator 
Johnson’s  attitude  on  foreign  policy  and 
some  domestic  issues  in  recent  years,  I 
shall  always  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
ablest  men  California  has  ever  sent  to 
our  National  Legislature,  and  will  be 
grateful  to  him  for  emancipating  our 
State  from  a  condition  of  political  slavery 
and  for  his  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  liberalism  in  the  West. 

From  a  personal  standpoint,  his  mem¬ 
ory  will  always  be  affectionately  and  de¬ 
votedly  enshrined  in  my  heart. 


About  That  House 
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SPEECH 


\|I0N.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

\  OF  MICHIGAN  / 

IN  Tli^OUSE  OP  REPEESENT^VES 

Mohiay,  September  10, 1^45 

Mr.  MIC:]^NER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  rec«iyed  telegrams  as  follows: 

Prom  Mr.  Gathm'ann,  president 

of  the  Jackson  ctounty  (Mich.)  Realty 
Board :  \ 

Urge  L-41  be  lifted  etopletely  from  home 
building  and  that  ^bsr^nd  price  controls 
in  OPA  be  immediately  ^moved.  This  is 
one  sure  way  to  pombat  u'lfij^ployment  and 
provide  urgently  needed  hbi(^lng  through 
private  enterprise.  We  also  vi^e  that  the 
6-month  possession  requiremel^  for  occu¬ 
pancy  of  existing  property  be  revolmd  imme¬ 
diately.  Returning  veterans  mu^^not  be 
penalized  in  this  way.  The  least  w^^an  do 
for  those  who  have  done  so  much  for  to 
provide  adequate  housing  as  rapidly  as^os- 
sible. 

From  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Board  ot 
Realtors: 

We  request  Immediate  lifting  of  L-41 
building  controls.  Also  protest  extension  of 
eviction  time  to  6-month  period.  OPA 
promised  easing  controls  after  war.  Appears 
property  owners  are  to  have  increased  control. 

Prom  Mr.  L.  H.  Stockford,  of  the 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Construction  Co.: 

Imperative  support  be  given  construction 
Industry  as  outlined  in  letter  to  the  President 
by  national  association  and  wire  to  you  by 
Detroit  Builders’  Association. 

From  the  Monroe  (Mich.)  Real  Estate 
Board : 

This  board  favors  that  LrAl  be  completely 
lifted  and  that  all  cost  and  price  contracts 
be  removed.  Will  appreciate  your  coopera¬ 
tion. 

In  addition,  I  received  41  similar  tele¬ 
grams  from  individual  constituents  re¬ 
siding  in  the  district  which  I  represent 
in  Congress. 

Our  people  are  vitally  Interested  in 
preventing  unemployment,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  if  free  enterprise  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  function  in  a  sound,  business¬ 
like  way.  It  may  be  necessary  eventual¬ 


ly,  for  the  Government  to  intervene  iry 
order  that  there  may  be  jobs  for  all. 
However,  certainly  the  Government  will 
be  compelled  to  furnish  the  jobs  if  by 
rules,  regulations,  edicts,  and  fiats',  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  permitted  to  build  ho^es  they 
are  ready  and  willing  to  build^  and  pay 
for,  and  if  private  initiative  j/  prevented 
from  securing  the  material^ecessary  for 
home  construction.  / 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  notmbjecting  to  es¬ 
sential  regulation  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  those yfeiding  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  who  are  fai^iar  with  regulation 
L-41,  and  those  Qualified  to  speak  con¬ 
cerning  home  flnnstruction,  insist  that 
this  regulation  should  be  cancelled  at 
once  if  the  Jhome  construction  Industry 
is  to  proc^ce  homes  and  absorb  labor 
now. 

In  yesterday’s  Washington  Times- 
Heraltf  there  appeared  an  article  bearing 
on  Wins  subject  which  I  am  including  in 
th^i^  remarks,  and  which  is  as  follows: 

/  ABOUT  THAT  HOUSE 

/  (By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

The  hottest  undercover  fight  In  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  this  moment — on  the  domestic 
front  anyhow — is  about  houses.  'The  auto¬ 
mobile  was  the  big  thing  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  and  made  America’s  fortune  for  20 
years  thereafter.  Now  the  new  big  thing  is 
housing.  Judging  from  the  evidence,  at  least 
half  the  people  in  the  United  States  of 
America  want  to  buy  a  house  or  build  a  new 
one. 

The  building  industry  is  almost  hysterical 
with  excitement  and  worry.  The  customers 
right  at  this  moment  are  eager  to  do  business 
and  have  pocketfuls  of  cash.  Banks  all  over 
the  country  report  lines  at  the  windows 
where  war  bonds  are  cashed. 

A  lot  of  that  was  saving  toward  a  home, 
and  if  deals  can  be  made  right  now,  most  of 
it  will  go  for  same.  But  you  know  how  it  is 
with  money.  It  gets  very  hot  in  the  pocket. 

You  would  think  that  with  the  customers 
ready  to  buy  and  the  builders  burning  to 
take  their  orders  there  vrould  be  nothing 
but  joy. 

If  materials  are  still  not  available,  at  least 
contracts  could  be  made  and  specifications 
agreed  on.  But  not  so. 

The  OPA  we  still  have  with  us.  It  still 
controls  rents,  which  in  turn  affect  prices 
for  buyers. 

\  And  the  WPB  we  also  still  have  with  us. 
e  National  Housing  Authority  has  a  direc- 
ti^  from  WPB  limiting  the  cost  of  new 
conWuction.  It  is ’pegged  at  $8,000. 

YoHScan’t  build  much  of  a  house  for  $8,000 
today,  ^^at  with  the  going  wages  of  car¬ 
penters,  "Wicklayers,  and  plasterers.  Not  to 
mention  ^e  prices  of  housing  materials 
driven  up  bjN®'ar  and  completely  uncertain  in 
most  departments  for  1946. 

There  is  no  clHar  line  in  the  Government  as 
to  what  anybody,  can  expect.  On  the  one 
hand,  WPB  says  va^ely  that  it  will  withdraw 
its  controls  “as  sowms  possible.’’ 

On  the  other  hand,  OPA  says  that  it  wants 
to  control  costs  of  residejjtial  construction  on 
into  an  unspecified  futtf»e. 

And  you  know  what  th^means.  Experi¬ 
ence  with  Government  ha^  proved,  down 
through  year  and  years,  that'xince  a  control 
Is  clamped  on,  getting  it  off  is  aN^roblem. 

The  operatives  of  that  wing  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment  which  wants  to  control  American  life 
down  to  the  last  detail  all  know  th'e^poten- 
tial  power  over  our  total  economy  lies’ .^nside 
power  over  the  boom  in  residential  housing. 

Housing  really  looks  like  the  throttle  and 
governor  for  prosperity.  So  they  are  going 
to  be  hard  to  shake  loose. 
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Opposed  to  their  plan  for  absolute  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  building  trade  Is  another  govern¬ 
mental  proposition  to; 

1.  Eliminate  controls  over  new  residential 
building  entirely  and  let  that  spark  maxi¬ 
mum  general  production. 

2.  Discourage  speculative  building  and 
buying  by  requiring  a  35  percent  or  40  percei\t 
down  payment  on  houses  costing  more  than 
$8,000.  That  would  put  a  check  on  inflation- j 
ary  explosions  of  true  values. 

3.  Quit  worrying  about  insane  overexpan¬ 
sion  of  the  housing  market,  anyhow.  The 
builders  will  have  trouble  enough  getting 
together  labor,  materials  and  supplies  for 
the  next  year  to  knock  off  any  real  overdoing. 

That  makes  sense  to  plenty  of  people. 
After  all,  the  Government  has  to  get  out  of ; 
business  if  it  is  to  follow  out  the  reconversion  ; 
program  laid  down  in  1944  by  B.  M.  Baruch  ‘ 
and  John  Hancock  and  adopted  as  a  national : 
aim.  ! 

Now  let’s  see  that  general  aim  pointed  J 
straight  at  an  important  target.  ' 

This  morning  I  called  the  attention  of ' 
the  proper  authority  in  the  WPB  to  the  • 
necessity  of  removing  this  regulation 
L-41,  and  am  advised  that  the  whole? 
matter  is  being  surveyed,  and  that  we; 
may  expect  some  information  very? 
shortly.  These  controls  are  being  lifted! 
in  many  instances,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  careful  survey  by  the  various  Gov-  i 
ernment  agencies  involved  will  result  inj 
giving  relief  to  the  homebuilding  con-j 
struction.  Time  is  of  the  essence  in  this,' 
matter.  Some  people  are  almost  home-j 
less.  Many  people  are  out  of  employ- j 
ment.  These  people  are  not  asking  for’; 
financial  aid  from  the  Government.  | 
They  are  asking  for  permission  to  spend ! 
their  own  money  and  provide  employ- j 
ment  now,  I  said  now,  not  months  from  ■ 

_ _ _  ....  ,  ' 


What  Must  We  Give  Up  To  Get  Full 
Employment? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “What  Must  We  Give  Up  To  Get 
Full  Employment?’’  appearing  in  today’s 
Baltimore  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT  MUST  WE  GIVE  UP  TO  GET  FULL  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT? 

Senator  Taft’s  proposed  changes  in  the 
so-called  full-employment  bill  remind  one 
of  what  a  very  wise  American  of  an  older 
generation  said  about  reform:  “To  know 
what  you  want  and  why  you  think  that 
»  *  »  a  [given]  measure  will  help  it  is 

the  first,  but  by  no  means  the  last,  step 
toward  intelligent  *  •  »  reform.  The 

other  and  more  difficult  one  is  to  realize  what 
you  must  give  up  to  get  it  and  to  consider 
whether  you  are  ready  to  pay  the  price.’’ 

In  effect,  what  Senator  Taft  does  is  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  backers  of  the  full  employment 
bill  are  not  telling  us  about  one  substantial 
part  of  the  "price.”  They  iterate  and  reiter¬ 
ate  that  we  won’t  have  to  give  up  private 


enterprise  to  get  their  full  employment  goal. 
All  right,  then,  says  Senator  Taft;  here  are 
several  things  that  must  be  done  to  preserve 
private  enterprise.  Since  you  want  to  pre¬ 
serve  private  enterprise,  let’s  just  write  these 
things  into  the  bill. 

The  Taft  proposals  have  been  met  at  once 
with  ferocious  outcries  from  the  backers  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  Taft  is  out  to  cripple  their 
plan,  they  insist.  And  that  may  well  be 
true — which  is  just  the  point.  For  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  critics  do  not  say  how  they  are  going 
to  maintain  private  enterprise  in  a  full- 
employment  policy  enforced  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  without  accepting  safeguards  either 
identical  with  those  proposed  by  Senator 
Taft  or,  if  some  of  the  ’Taft  proposals  are 
fallacious  in  method,  then  safeguards  iden¬ 
tical  in  purpose  with  the  Taft  proposals. 

Indeed,  the  general  fact  about  the  backers 
of  the  full  employment  plan  is  that  they 
have  not  yet  supplied  us  with  an  itemized 
statement  of  what  we  will  have  to  give  up 
for  it — the  “price”  not  merely  in  money  but 
in  considerations  less  tangible  and  more 
precious.  No  one  can  read  the  discussion  of 
“full  employment”  in  Britain  without  noting 
how  much  more  candid  the  British  full- 
employment  people  are  than  their  followers 
and  counterparts  in  the  United  States. 

For  instance,  as  suggested.  Senators  Wag¬ 
ner  and  Murray  protest  that  they  want  to 
maintain  private  enterprise.  But  Sir  William 
Beverage,  inventor  of  the  whole  full  employ¬ 
ment  idea,  makes  no  bones  about  striking 
from  his  list  of  essential  liberties  the  right 
“of  a  private  citizen  to  own  means  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  to  employ  other  citizens  in  oper¬ 
ating  them  at  a  wage.”  Again,  Sir  William 
is  quite  frank  about  accepting  Lord  Keynes’ 
notion  that  “the  duty  of  ordering  the  current 
volume  of  investments  cannot  safely  be  left 
in  private  hands.” 

And  if  Sir  William  is  thus  cavalier  in 
threatening  the  very  bases  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  his  design  for  the  future,  he  is  only 
less  bold  in  stating  how  he  proposes  to  nar¬ 
row  labor’s  rights.  However  softly  he  puts  it. 
Sir  William  is  for  what  he  calls  organized 
mobility  of  labor.  Again,  he  professes  his 
heartfelt  determination  to  continue  labor’s 
freedom  to  bargain  about  wages;  except,  of 
course,  that  “irresponsible  sectional  wage 
bargaining”  must  be  prevented — he  has  no 
clear  idea  how — in  order  to  escape  inflation¬ 
ary  developments. 

But  what  does  organized  mobility  of  labor 
mean?  It  might  mean  that  if  people  dis¬ 
charged  from  high-wage  Jobs  in  Baltimore 
war  plants  wouldn’t  take  Jobs  in  the  low- 
wage  postwar  cannery  plants,  then  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  the  interest  of  full  employment, 
would  force  them  into  such  Jobs.  W’hat 
does  control  of  “irresponsible  sectional  wage 
bargaining”  mean?  It  means  that  if,  say, 
Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  makes  wage  demands  out 
of  line  with  full-employment  needs  then  Mr. 
John  L.  Lewis — not  the  coal-mine  owners, 
note — must  somehow  be  steamrollered  into 
line  with  overriding  public  policy. 

One  wonders  what  British  commenators 
would  be  saying  if  their  own  people  were  as 
mum  as  ours  on  the  price  labor  may  have  to 
pay  for  full  employment.  For  Americans  will 
note  with  unalloyed  astonishment  that  de¬ 
spite  Sir  William  Beveridge’s  relative  honesty 
on  this  all-important  point,  the  London 
Economist  speaks  very  harshly  of  his  tend¬ 
ency  to  “omit  entirely  or  gloss  over  the  im¬ 
plications  for  labor  policy  of  the  program  he 
advocates.”  Yet,  says  the  Economist,  “the  im¬ 
plications  are  profound,  since  they  involve 
nothing  less  than  a  transformation  of  the 
whole  basis  of  the  trade-union  movement.” 

’The  Economist  then  goes  on  to  suggest  in 
explicit  terms  that  one  of  the  things  British 
workingmen  may  have  to  give  up  under  full 
employment  is  union  protectionism  as  they 
have  known  it  for  75  years.  Do  our  full-em¬ 
ployment  zealots  have  any  detailed  rebuttal 
of  this  argument?  If  so,  they  ought  to  re¬ 
veal  it  to  the  public.  That  is  one  way  they 


could  parry  Dr.  William  A.  Berridge’s  sus¬ 
picion  that  here  and  elsewhere  they  may  “de¬ 
liberately  blur  and  withhold  large  segments 
of  the  truth,  hoping  and  preferring  to  get  the 
program  started  through  mere  loose,  broad, 
and  emotional  appeal.” 


Discharge  of  Serviceraen 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OP  ILLINOIS 


;  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
t  Monday,  September  10,  1945 
j  Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
assure  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me 
send  others  that  I  have  been  and  am  as 
liiuch  interested  as  they  are  in  the  return 
^d  discharge  of  our  service  men  and 
women.  In  that  connection  I  have  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  President  on  the  subject 
and  later  addressed  a  letter  to  him  giv- 
ifig  him  my  views  and  those  of  many 
t|iousands  of  people  who  have  appealed 
““  me.  I  take  the  privilege  of  insert- 
g  the  letter  for  the  information  of  the 
embership  and  wish  to  say  that  it  is 
e  desire  of  the  President  to  bring  about 
e  discharge  of  our  service  men  and 
omen  as  soon  as  conditions  will  permit, 
he  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
(|ent  is  as  follows: 

}  August  31,  1945. 

?ie  President, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

;  Dear  Mr.  I^sident:  During  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  discharge  of  members  of  our 
a^med  forces.  After  carefully  weighing  and 
cpnsiderlng  the  views  expressed  in  these  com¬ 
munications  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that: 

1.  All  married  men  over  the  age  of  26, 

V  ith  families,  who  have  seen  foreign  service, 
s  lould  be  released. 

2.  All  married  men,  with  families,  who 
1  ave  been  in  the  service  over  2  years,  should 
t ;  released. 

3.  All  men  who  were  attending  school  im- 
r  ledlately  prior  to  their  entry  into  the  service 
( .mder  20  years  of  age)  shall  be  discharged 
L  pon  submission  of  proper  evidence  that  they 
i  itend  to  complete  their  schooling. 

4.^Ien  formerly  holding  key  positions  in 
€  sse^ial  business  whose  services  are  vitaily 
i  eedeOT^  reconversion  to  civilian  production, 
t  le  heMk  of  essential  businesses — owners, 

I  art  owneijs,  ofiScers,  or  in  supervisory  posi- 
t  .ons,  inclrtoing  professional  men  who  are 
s  Etually  neeo^  to  relieve  shortages  in  given 
professions,  smfll  be  discharged  with  a  view 
qf  expediting  inWeased  reemployment. 

3  5.  Discharge  all^nlen  in  limited  service, 
ijere  and  abroad,  except  those  who  are  serv- 
1  ig  in  administrativeN^pacities  in  separation 
C  enters  whose  service^mre  imperatively  re- 
c  uired.  Married  men  ■w^|h  families  in  this 
t  ategory  to  be  replaced  aa^romptly  as  pos- 
s  ible  with  men  who  are  not^herwise  eligible 
1  ar  discharge. 

6.  Every  effort  should  be  mi^e  to  return 
« xpedltlously  as  many  men  from'^verseas  as 
i !  possible. 

7.  Every  effort  should  be  made  t\  obtain 
1  oluntary  enlistments  and  to  that  en\  a  re- 
(  ruiting  drive  should  be  effected  among  t^ose 
s  till  in  the  service  and  those  who  have  ufeen 
(  ischarged.  To  serve  as  an  Inducement  to 
( nllstment  for  2  or  3  years  increased  pay^ 
should  be  offered,  with  further  increased  pay^ 
1  a  occupational  zones. 
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who  fails  to  declare  his  intention  to  become 
a^tizen  of  the  United  States  within  3  years 
from  the  date  of  his  entry  into  this  country 
shallS^e  automatically  subject  to  deporta¬ 
tion; 

2.  Th^t  immigrants  shall  be  barred  from 
this  country  from  and  after  the  date  of  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  of  the  present  war  until 
such  time  asi^a)  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  the  United ’^States  is  reduced  to  less  than 
1,000,000;  (b)  \^1  war  veterans  have  been 
afforded  the  oppdjffunity  of  gainful  employ¬ 
ment;  (c)  members^f  imported  foreign  labor 
battalions,  refugees,Npar  prisoners,  and  those 
given  temporary  sanc^ary,  employment,  or 
haven  during  the  preseat  war,  are  returned 
to  the  lands  of  their  orign^  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  Sense  of  this  legis¬ 
lature  that  such  legislationl^iould  not  apply 
to  the  foreign-born  spouse  or^hlldren  of  any 
person  who  served  in  the  armecfetforces  of  the 
United  States  while  at  war  oKperformed 
services  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  Uri^d  States 
in  connection  with  the  prosecuti^.  of  the 
war;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  properly  attested  coj^s  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  both  Hous^^of 
Congress  and  to  each  Wisconsin  Member 
thereof. 

Donald  C.  McDowell, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 

Abthur  L.  May, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

Conrad  Shearer, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Lawtience  R.  Larsen, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  80 
Joint  resolution  requesting  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Solid  Fuels  Administrator  for  War,  to  relax 
the  restriction  on  the  sale  of  solid  fuel  im¬ 
posed  by  SFAW  Regulation  26 
Whereas  on  March  14,  1945,  Solid  Fuels  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  War,  Harold  L.  Ickes,  issued 
a  directive  April  1,  1945,  providing  amoni 
other  things  that  consumers  be  allotted  onl^ 

80  percent  of  their  normal  annual  yea: 
requirements  of  scarcer  solid  fuel  from  Arfll 
1,  1945,  to  March  31,  1946;  that  the  retail 
dealer  cannot  deliver  to  a  consumer  Aore 
than  50  percent  of  his  annual  yearly  Mrmal 
requirements  of  solid  fuel  before  August  31, 
1945;  that  solid-fuel  dealers  shall  be  j^quired 
by  the  regulation  to  verify  consurnflrs’  nor¬ 
mal  annual  requirements  of  solid^uel;  and 
that  retail  solid-fuel  dealers  are  fnpzen  to  old 
contracts  which  they  previousljyserved  and 
are  not  permitted  to  accept  aiw  new  busi¬ 
ness  with  schools,  municipal  buildings,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  and  farmegi;  and 

Whereas  80  percent  of  the  /onsumers’  nor¬ 
mal  annual  requirements  As  not  suificient 
solid  fuel  to  properly  insw'e  sufficient  heat 
and  to  assure  healthful  cyditions  during  the 
long  winter  months  enc^ntered  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  particularly  in  vlewiDf  the  fact  that  fire¬ 
wood  is  not  availabl^ln  sufffeient  quanti¬ 
ties  which  can  be  usafi  for  heating  purposes 
due  to  the  fact  tha/ pulpwood  is  selling  at 
such  a  price;  that  labor  is  exceedingly  scarce 
so  that  the  usual^supply  of  firewood  can¬ 
not  be  cut  and  af  a  result  more  farmers  are 
demanding  coal /or  fuel;  and 

Whereas  becyiise  of  the  severity  of  the 
weather  conditions  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
causing  bad  /oad  conditions  due  to  snow, 
storm,  and  Mockade,  which  prohibit  winter¬ 
time  delivenng  and  because  of  the  necessity 
of  providing  fuel  to  the  farms,  rural  schools, 
lndustry,^nnd  homes,  a  sufficient  stock  must 
be  on  h^d  to  provide  enough  fuel  to  supply 
this  ar^  and  therefore  the  restriction  that 
the  rejfeil  dealer  cannot  deliver  to  a  consumer 
more/than  50  percent  of  his  annual  yearly 
nornial  requirements  of  solid  fuel  before 
Au^st  3h  1935,  is  no?  only  impractical  but 
isybound  to  cause  severe  hardships  and  ^ 
f Whereas  the  provision  contained  in  SFAW| 
Regulation  26  prohibits  dealers  from  con-| 
^tracting  to  supply  new  patrons  during  thei 


heating  season  from  April  1,  1945,  to  March 
31,  1946,  is  unconstitutional  and  by  the  p^- 
visions  of  the  regulation  creates  an  abnormal 
distribution  of  solid  fuels  in  the  Stat^  of 
Wisconsin  and  places  certain  consumes  in 
a  position  where  they  may  not  be  able Jto  ob¬ 
tain  solid  fuels  without  great  inconv^ience 
and  unnecessary  delay  and  whereas  ;nie  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  the  regulation  have  been 
given  serious  study  and  consideration.  It 
appears  to  those  who  are  acqualnmd  with  the 
weather  conditions  in  WisconsiH,  the  man¬ 
power  shortage,  the  lack  of  equipment  and 
other  burdensome  wartime  delivery  restric¬ 
tions  will  make  the  regulatfon  Impossible 
of  performance  without  creating  great  hard¬ 
ship  and  suffering  on  the  QBrt  of  the  people. 
Compliance  with  SFAW  Regulation  26  will 
create  a  shortage  which  will  result  in  severe 
hardship  on  the  consun^fog  public  and  retail 
coal  dealers,  creating  a^acklog  of  solid  fuels 
orders  during  the  ymter  months:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  a^embly  {the  senate  con¬ 
curring) ,  That  thie  legislature  respectfully 
memorializes  Hayld  L.  Ickes,  Solid  Fuels 
Adminstrator  for/Var,  to  relax  the  provisions 
of  SFAW  Regul^on  26  so  as  to  permit  greater 
amount  of  coy  to  flow  into  rural  areas  of 
Wisconsin,  t<y  eliminate  the  provision  per¬ 
taining  to  limiting  the  fuel  supply  allocated 
the  coal  /onsuming  public  to  80  percent, 
and  to  elUninate  the  restriction  providing 
thaVonly  £0  percent  of  the  consumer  normal 
annual  yqulrements  can  be  delivered  before 
Augusi^l,  1945;  and  be  it  further 

Reson^,  That  properly  attested  copies  of 
this  rjfeolftton  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
to  t*  HonVable  Harold  L.  Ickes,  to  the  clerk 
of  #ch  Hoi^  of  the  Congress  and  to  each 
WJ^onsin  M^ber  thereof. 

Donald  C.  McDowell, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Arthur  L.  May, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Conrad  Shearer, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Lawrence  R.  Larsen, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate. 


Full  Employment  a  Dream 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

op  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  much  recently, 
both  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  after  the  war  ended,  of  what  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  “full  employment 
bill.” 

Full  employment  of  labor  is  only  a 
dream.  Under  no  system  of  economy  has 
such  a  condition  ever  existed.  The  near¬ 
est  approach  to  full  employment  of  all 
available  labor  would  be  under  a  strict 
totalitarian  form  of  government.  It 
would  necessarily  involve  a  dictatorship 
of  the  most  rigid  form,  where  labor  would 
be  regimented  and  controlled  to  the  nth 
degree.  Wages  would  be  fixed  and  no 
latitude  for  variations  would  be  left  to 
either  employer  or  employee.  The  hours 
of  labor  would  be  controlled  and  deter¬ 
mined.  The  type  of  work  that  each 
would  be  required  to  do  would  be  left 
to  coordinators  and  directors,  who  might 
become  very  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 
Under  such  a  system,  those  in  authority 
would  determine,  and  with  finality,  the 


number  of  hours  per  day  a  laborer  must 
work  and  the  pay  he  should  receive.  The 
dictator  might  decide  that  an  emergency 
existed  which  would  require  shorter  hours 
and  more  pay.  At  another  time  the  same 
dictator  might  determine  that  the  emer¬ 
gency  suggested  longer  hours  and  less 
pay.  The  rule  could  work  either  way  and 
would  depend  largely  upon  the  whim  of 
the  one  in  authority.  In  the  end  this 
would  mean  veritable  slave  labor.  Free 
labor  should  oppose  any  legislation  that 
could  possibly  so  result. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Morris 
M.  Blair,  professor  of  economics  in  the 
School  of  Commerce,  of  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at 
Stillwater,  dealing  with  this  measure, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  quote  from  Professor 
Blair’s  letter  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  urge  the  defeat  of  the  so-callsd 
full-employment  bill,  S.  380,  the  Wagner- 
Murray,  etc.,  bill.  This  bill  is  misnamed.  It 
is  all  high-sounding  preamble  with  no  body 
or  substance.  It  was  so  purposely  designed. 
It  is  an  entering  wedge — a  camel’s  nose  in 
the  tent — to  openly  commit  Congress  to  the 
vagaries  of  so-called  full  employment  and 
unlimited  deficit  spending. 

After  it  is  passed,  additional  pressure  from 
the  same  pressure  groups — Socialists,  Com.- 
munlsts.  PAC,  radical  labor.  Federal  spend¬ 
ing  deficit  groups — will  continually  press  for 
more  Federal  spending  until  our  Nation  is 
bankrupt  and  ruined.  The  camel’s  nose 
must  be  gotten  out  of  the  Federal  tent  now 
if  private  industry  is  to  survive. 

It  is  the  shrewdest  and  most  dangerous 
political  move  of  the  radicals  in  a  generation, 
because  so-called  full  employment  seems  so 
desirable  to  most  persons. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  full  employment 
and  never  has  been.  The  nearest  we  ever 
came  to  it  was  in  the  boom  years  1922-29. 
We  did  not  have  full  employment  during 
World  War  II  as  some  assert.  During  this 
war.  ll.OOO.COO  of  our  best  workers  were 
taken  out  of  employment  and  production  and 
Isolated  in  the  work  of  destruction — some 
5.000.0CO  of  them  outside  the  country.  They 
were  not  employed  in  Industry. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  guarantee  full  employment.  Any 
protracted  effort  to  do  so  will  turn  the 
United  States  into  a  socialistic  dictatorship. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  radical  leaders 
wish.  Millions  of  loyal  Americans  who  would 
recoil  from  this  perilous  program  if  they 
understood  it  are  now  supporting  it  because 
they  have  not  thought  it  through. 

We  who  do  see  its  deadly  long-end  results 
are  counting  on  men  like  you  in  Congress 
to  kill  It  now.  Nine-tenths  of  all  Americans 
would  oppose  it  if  they  understood  its  end 
results.  It  cannot  prevent  unemployment. 
It  is  promoted  for  c  nlster  political  Influences 
only.  May  we  count  on  your  full  support 
against  it? 

One  of  my  constituents  refers  to  the 
proposed  full-employment  bill  now  pend¬ 
ing  as  socialistic  and  backed  by  a  left- 
wing  press,  and  urges  my  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

Scores  of  other  constituents  have 
written  me  and  almost  all  of  them  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  passage  of  such 
legislation.  Of  course,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  all  consider  a  system  of 
economy  ideal  where  every  person  able 
to  work  would  be  provided  with  a  job. 
This  would  be  a  utopia.  But  it  is  not 
possible  of  fulfillment  and  realization 
under  any  system  of  economy.  Neither 
can  it  be  closely  approximated.  It  is 
only  a  dream,  a  day  dream.  It  is  merely 
a  catchword  calculated  to  lure  those  who 
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will  not  think  for  themselves.  It  is  a 
beautiful  theory,  but  not  workable.  It 
sounds  nice,  but  it  is  not  sound.  More¬ 
over,  everyone  who  cherishes  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ideals  of  free  enterprise  and  free 
labor  is  against  drifting  into  any  form  of 
dictatorship  or  totalitarianism.  If  we 
are  to  save  our  American  system  of  free 
enterprise,  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  of  going  totalitarian.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  place  the  power  in  any 
man  or  set  of  men  which  will  enable 
them  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  slave 
labor,  or  communistic  regimentation. 


Labor  Day  and  VJ-Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Holiday,  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  Record  an  address  which  I  de¬ 
livered  before  the  citizens  of  my  home 
city  of  Royal  Oak,  Mich,,  on  Labor  Day 
and  VJ-day,  Monday  evening,  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1945: 

This  Is  Labor  Day.  This  meeting  and  our 
presence  here  this  evening  is  to  sen^e  a  dou¬ 
ble  purpose.  One  in  recognition  of  labor  and 
to  pay  tribute  and  respect  to  the  dignity  and 
accomplishment  of  labor. 

Secondly,  we  have  come  together  to  cele¬ 
brate,  not  with  exultation,  but  with  gratitude 
and  satisfaction,  the  end  of  the  most  cruel 
tragedy  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

Tonight  the  guns  are  silent:  they  remain 
only  to  preserve  peace  and  order  in  a  sad  and 
distressed  world.  Everywhere  on  earth  where 
people  believe  in  the  Christian  faith  and  in 
the  guidance  of  a  just  God,  they  are  lifting 
their  prayers  and  giving  thanks  that  the 
world  is  again  at  peace.  God  grant  that  it 
may  be  permanent. 

An  old  era  has  come  to  an  end.  A  new 
era  of  the  world  begins.  With  it  a  great 
responsibility  falls  upon  us  of  the  United 
States  to  make  as  great  a  contribution  to 
the  preservation  of  justice  and  decency  as  we 
made  to  the  destruction  of  evil  and  brute 
force.  With  the  help  of  the  Great  Architect 
of  the  Universe,  who  has  never  forsaken  tt 
favored  land,  America  will  not  fall.  Civlli^- 
tion  is  now  on  trial.  The  forces  of  sc^^ce 
and  invention  in  another  war  would  ^stroy 
It. 

To  American  labor  and  industj/  history 
must  forever  record  the  tremendous  part  they 
played  in  bringing  victory  to  ourilrmed  forces 
and  those  of  our  allies,  and  n0ace  on  earth. 
Let  all  nations  take  note  wh^t  free  men  and 
free  women  can  do  when^helr  freedom  is 
endangered  by  the  forces  0lf  aggression.  The 
laboring  men  and  wome^'of  this  country  and 
our  Industrial  genius,  With  hearts  and  minds. 
Judgments  and  consciences  unfettered  and 
free,  have  left  a  rec&rd  of  achievement  that 
must  and  will  forever  stand  as  one  of  the 
miracles  of  our  a^e. 

To  the  brave' men  and  women,  living  and 
dead,  everywhere,  who  wielded  the  weapons 
of  rlghteou^hess,  civilization  owes  an  eternal 
debt,  and  a  tear-drenched  world  eternal  grati¬ 
tude,  for'the  sacrifices  they  made  that  liberty 
and  justice  should  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

As^e  Nation  we  have  paid  a  fearful  price 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life.  Only  when  one 
is  privileged  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
white  crosses — 27,000  of  them  in  one  burial 
lot  outside  of  Paris — beneath  every  one  a  son 


Df  freedom,  does  one  realize  the  awful  cost  in 
life,  in  blood  arid  tears,  which  America  yielded 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom.  We  told  them  it 
was  to  preserve  the  land  of  liberty  and  self- 
government,  and  for  that  they  died.  Upon 
'us,  the  living,  rests  the  task  to  guard  well 
•that  for  which  they  yielded  life  itself,  that 
they  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

I  They  met  and  destroyed,  with  the  aid  of 
bur  bravi  allies,  the  greatest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  war  machine  ever  assembled  on  this 
earth.  The  purpose  of  that  machine  of  the 
Nazis  and  Japan  was  world  domination  and 
power.  As  I  viewed  the  defenses  of  war  built 
by  the  Germans,  much  with  slave  labor,  in 
southern  France,  along  the  coast  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  the  English  Channel,  the  North  Sea, 
and  the  Baltic,  one  came  to  but  one  conclu- 
■  Sion — that  Hitler  and  his  regime  had  but 
one  purpose — they  had  come  to  stay  for  world 
control.  Billions  of  dollars  in  materials  were 
wasted  in  erecting  the  works  of  war.  Not 
even  the  brick  pavements  in  the  Hague  (a 
city  of  a  half  million  people)  were  spared  by 
the  ruthless  hand  of  the  invader.  They 
were  taken  up  and  used  to  build  forts  by  the 
Germans.  Grass  and  weeds  meet  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  as  he  looks  down  some  of  the 


Let  us  on  this  day,  on  which  we  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  labor,  and  celebrate  with  thankful 
hearts  the  victory  of  truth  and  righteousnfess 
over  darkness  and  brutality  approach  '  our 
task  of  turning  to  the  ways  of  peace  and  the 
building  of  a  better  world. 


Democracy  Flowering 


EXTENSION  OP,r^JVrARKS 


HON.  SA^  HOBBS 

Qif  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOU|B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mond^,  September  10,  1945 

Mr.  HOHBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
having  ^jranted  permission,  it  gives  me 
great  nfcasure  to  include  herein  an  ar¬ 
ticle  ^j^ich  appeared  in  the  Tallassee 
Trihone  of  Tallassee,  Ala.,  of  August  23, 


1945. 

,«^o  outstanding  is  this  achievement, 
most  populous  streets  of  that  city.  The  only  y^edounding  as  it  does  to  the  credit  of 
crime  committed  by  the  people  of  Holland  /  every  man  and  woman  who  compose  the 
was  that  their  country  stood  in  the  path  splendid  personnel  of  Tallassee  mills. 


Hitler’s  objective. 

One  of  the  mysteries  in  the  minds  of 
of  our  military  leaders  in  Europe  is  ^y 
nation  of  80,000,000  people,  which  had<i€very- 
thlng  known  to  modern  civilization,  jumbled 
it  for  world  domination  and  lost. /The  Ger¬ 
man  Nation  and  the  German  Gowft-nment  in 
the  hands  of  an  Insane  leader  and  his  hench¬ 
men  will  forever  stand  as  an  esSnple  of  what 
can  happen  to  a  people  wUen  they  forget 
God  and  surrender  their /^nscience,  their 
judgment,  and  their  spirUrto  threat,  intimi¬ 
dation  and  fear  and  “go^long”  as  we  say  in 
our  language,  with  a  leadership  that  knows 
neither  humanity  ^r  justice.  They  had 
everything  and  losjrit  all,  because  a  paper- 
hanger  quit  han^g  paper. 

In  talking  Wh  many  Germans,  in  their 
language,  botiyyoung  and  old,  as  to  why  they 
followed  th^  leader  blindly  into  the  most 
terrible  wai?  in  history.  I  received  but  one 
answer — ^ey  “had  to  go  along”  or  go  to  a 
concentj/tlon  camp  and  death.  W^^th  the 
exceptjpn  of  small  villages  and  rural  setjtlons, 
Ger^ny  is  destroyed.  Her  governmeiit  no 
loi^r  exists;  her  capital,  Berlin,  is  a  heap 
o^rubble.  Only  10  percent  of  that  ori'ce 
Eautlful  city  of  four  and  a  half  milliori-. 
feouls  remains.  The  once  powerful  German 
Army  of  millions  of  men  has  been  utterly 
and  completely  routed  and  destroyed.  Noth¬ 
ing  remains.  A  once  proud  people  are  dazed 
and  punch  drunk  from  the  most  powerful 
and  devastating  might  ever  created  in  his¬ 
tory.  Starvation  and  death  faces  helpless 
millions  in  Europe  this  coming  winter.  This 
applies  to  the  Innocent  and  guilty  alike.  May 
the  world  never  again  see  the  complete  de¬ 
struction  of  the  work  and  toll  of  centuries. 
That  is  the  condition  of  Europe  today  and 
all  because  a  people  “went  along.” 

If  the  time  ever  comes  in  this  land  when 
our  people  are  willing  to  surrender  their 
judgment,  their  consciences,  and  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice,  freedom,  and  self-government 
under  which  we  live  and  “go  along”  with  a 
leader  or  leaders  who  seek  to  rule  through 
fear  and  intimidation,  then  this  Nation,  now 
viewed  by  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  as 
the  hope  of  the  world,  may  very  probably 
meet  the  same  fate  and  the  same  doom  as 
that  race  and  nation  which  believed  it  was 
the  superpeople  of  the  earth. 

Everyone  desires  and  hopes  that  our  armed 
forces  will  be  returned  home  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  I  share  that  desire  and  hope, 
but  we  must  also  realize  that  to  withdraw 
all  our  forces  from  either  Europe  or  Japan 
now,  would  mean  chaos  and  the  loss  of  that 
cause  for  which  they  fought  and  died. 


that  I  feel  their  magnificent  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  unselfishness  ought  to  be 
recognized  by  every  American. 

The  article  follows: 

FIFTH  E  AWARD  PRESENTED  TO  TALLASSEE  MILLS 
PEOPLE 

“This  Army-Navy  E  FJag  with  its  four  stars 
is  your  symbol  of  achievement  at  your  mill, 
and  the  Government’s  symbol  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  you  in  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  members  of  our  armed 
forces,”  Lt.  Col.  Henry  A.  Johnson  of  the 
United  States  Army  told  the  personnel  of 
Tallassee  Mills  at  a  meeting  held  Tuesday 
afternoon  in  the  assembly  room  at  the 
filter  plant. 

The  ofiacer  was  speaking  to  members  of  the 
safety  committees  who  officially  represented 
all  men  and  women  of  Tallassee  mills  in  ac¬ 
cepting  a  fifth  renewal  of  the  Army-Navy  E. 
The  fiag,  symbolic  of  excellence  In  war  pro¬ 
duction,  was  originally  awarded  to  our  mills 
in  April  1943.  Three  stars  were  added  at 
intervals.  Recently  the  Army  and  Navy  au¬ 
thorized  the  award  of  a  fourth  star  as  a 
testimonial  of  continued  excellence.  In  an¬ 
nouncing  the  award  2  weeks  ago,  before  war’s 
end,  the  armed  services  said  that  the  award 
tyrould  extend  over  a  12-month  period. 

%Colonel  Johnson,  himself  a  veteran  of  11 
mtoths  overseas,  asserted  that  the  E  award 
Is  t6e  highest  honor  that  can  come  to  soldiers 
on  the  production  front  and  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorized  these  awards  in  just  the 
same  manner  as  she  rewards  heroes  of  battle 
for  their  Valorous  performance  in  war. 

Superintendent  T.  Holmes  Floyd  accepted 
the  awards  irivbehalf  of  the  personnel,  stating 
that  all  people  Ed  the  mill  appreciated  it.  “It 
has  been  a  real  jilfasure  for  us  to  do  our  part,” 
he  said,  “and  we  expect  to  carry  our  work 
during  the  reconv^ion  period  to  make  an 
even  bigger  contrib'^lon  than  during  the 
war.”  \ 

Agent  B.  G.  Stumbe^g,  presented  Colonel 
Thompson  and  expresseiV^  appreciation  for 
his  visit  to  our  community^  The  officer,  now 
stationed  at  Atlanta,  served  »  Europe,  being 
In  charge  of  one  of  the  large^^ubdepots  on 
the  continent  following  the  iiv^gslon. 

He  spoke  to  the  safety  committte  quite  in¬ 
formally,  and  answered  a  numb^of  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him  by  his  listeners,  v.He  pic¬ 
tured  the  tremendous  devastation  ihfllcted 
upon  German  cities  by  the  Allies,  and  in  the 
war-torn  regions  of  France  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  Invaded  by  the  Germans.  >- 

“You  live  in  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world,”  he  explained,  as  he  contrasted  the 
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1,  HECLAi'^lATION ;  VETERi\iiiS,  Rules  C^Jtoit tee  reported^  resolution  for  the  consideration 

of  H.R,520,  providing  for  the  s^tlement  ofyreterans  and  others  on  reclamation 
lands  (p.  8759).  / 

2.  7j!,Tj:)RAl4S;  RjihiSONNEL .  Rep.  itees,  Kans.  ^y^iticized  CSC's  reduction-in-force  poli¬ 

cies  and  stated  tha-t  '^veterans  are  beinc  eliminated  from  the  Federal  service 


3.  FULiii  itfiPLOrivuiNT  BUDGiiiT.  Rep.  Outland,  Calif.,  urged  supjjort  for  full- employment 
legislation  "without  crippling  amendments"  (pp.  8754-6). 
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River,  La.,  Ark.  ,  j0lcla,  ,  and  Tex.  (H.Doc,  285).  To  Flooo^^ntrol  Committee,  (p. 
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6.  ROaD  AUTH0Rl^(iL0NS,  Roads  Committee  leported  without  anierRment  ^^jCon.Res,  81,  pro¬ 

viding  tha^^he  war  emergency  be  considered  relieved  to  the  extcl^  to  justify 
proceedia^v/ith  highv/ay  construction  under  the  Federal-aid  Highway^l^ct  of  1944 

(H.Re:^947)(p.  8759). 
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urging  support  for  the  U.S, Merchant  Marine  (pp.  8749~50). 
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for  the  baring  of  certpin  claims  by  the  U.S.  in  connection  with  government 
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12.  AhMInlSTjiaTI'Viii \aW.  At  the  reques-t  of  Sen,- kcvercomb,  W.Va,  ,  ^ssed  over  S,  958, 
to'  provide'  for  ^re  effective'  inspection  and  supervision  bj^^he  Congress  with, 

_  respect  to  the  administration  of  lav/s  (p,  8734). 


13,,  lihSiAkCH.,  At  the  request  of  Sen.,Langer,  d.bak.  ,  pa.ssed^^er  'S.  825,  "to  establish 
a  Research  Board  for  lijitional  .Security  (p,  8735)* 

14,  SCHOOL- LmiCH  PaOGRam.  At  "^e  -request  of  -Sen.-  Ball,  ^nn.  ,  passed  over  S.  9^2,  to 

provide  fo'r  a  school-l'axtcl^^ro'gran  (p.  8736).  #  ' 

15,  TiLaHSPORTATIOH.  At  the  request^f  Sen,  Heverconiq  '  »i,'7a.  ,  passed  over  S.  Con.  Bes. 

25,  favoring  an  extension  of  tx^  U.S,  air- transportation  system  to  small  cities 
and  towns  (p.  873^).  \ 

Discussed  and  on  objection  oi^en,  Bi^^,  Miss.',  passed  over  H,H.694,  to 
amend  the  Transportation  Act  to  reoWe  statutory  obligation  to  transport 
military  and  naval  tra.ffic  over  land-^rpit  railroads  at  50/^  their  estab¬ 
lished  tariff  cha.rges  for  such  transx^l^ation  (pp.  8735-4). 

16,  UILDLIPB  COHSjxjA'V’aTIoD  .  At  the  reque^  deed,  Ka'ns. ,  passed  over  S,  5IS, 

to  provide  for  the  issua.nce  of  pewits  for\^he  use  of  live  decoys  in  the  taking 
of  ducks  (p.  8732). 


17.  .-tinjCoHVAxiSIuN;  UNi:i''iPLOyj.''Ldji'JT  COMjfANSATIUN.  Pinanc^^ommi'tfee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  S.  1274,  to  amend -the  Mobilization  and  Steconversion  Act  of  1944  so  as 
to  provide  for  an  orderly  n^fi-nsition  from  a.  war  tc^^a  peacetime  econo  ;.y  through 
suxpj  1  erne  n  tat  ion  of  unempn'yi'^ient  compensation  ijayaoilk  under  State  lav;s  (S.Bept. 

565) (p.  8727).  /■  \ 


18,  PULL-hiviPLOYMAhT  BUDGET.  Sen.  M-apray,  Mont.  ,  inserted  a  resolution  of  national 
civic  organizations  endorsing  S.  3^0,  the  full-employment  bill  (p.  S726). 

Sen.  Wagner,  U.Y.  ,  stated  that  the  leading  religious  groups  sup)iJorted  this 

bill  (p.  8731). 


19.  IaBOP,  P^eived  an  Artesia  Growers  ASsociatijn  petition  fav'dffing  continua¬ 
tion  of  the present  system  of  recruiting  and  distributing  farm  f^or  {-p,  8726). 

20.  PAASOiMhBLjy^OST— IiVaB.  IX'lYLSTI G-cj-TIoII,  Disc'dssed  and  x^s-ssed  over  S,  Pes35j,l72,  td 

investi^te  certain  economic  conditions  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  itoclQii  Mountain 
States^esulting  from  the  termination  of  the  war,  including, joopulation’Si^ifts 


resuming  from  separation  from  industrial  and  govermaental  employiten  t  an^^the 


dis^sition  of  surplus  property  (p.8737).  (See-  item  22.) 


\ 


21.  II^iIUaTIONS.  Confirmed  the  nomina.tions  of  -donaliS.  Pussell  and  V/illiam  Benton\^o 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Paul  V.  MclTutt  to  be  U.S. High  Comraissioi^r 
er  to  the  Philippines  Cp.  &746) . 


Please  return  to 

LIOISLATIVE  REPORTS  AND  SERVICE  SECTI',.. 

Office  of  Budget  and  Finance 
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Senate 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  September  10,  1945) 


The  Senate  m^at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration^f  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  R^.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offend  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  in  th?>^uiet  of  this 
moment  of  prayer,  we  wouik  make  our 
souls  the  sanctuary  of  Thy  i^jurit.  Be 
Thou  our  chart  and  compass  ill^ll  the 
complex  problems  of  state.  Endu^i^'ith 
understanding  and  sympathy,  as  welL  as 
with  a  sense  of  stern  justice,  those  whoi 
Thy  ministers  in  great  capitals  of  th? 
world  are  planning  peace  and  plenty  for 
lands  torn  and  uprooted  by  thg  ghastly 
horrors  of  war. 

Grant  us  brotherhood,  not  of  words  but 
of  acts,  not  bounded  by  barriers  of 
tongue — a  brotherhood  that  sees  that 
freedom  must  be  nurtured  or  it  dies,  that 
if  our  brethren  anywhere  are  oppressed 
we  are  oppressed,  that  if  they  hunger  we 
hunger.  As  workers  together  with  Thee, 
teach  our  hearts  and  our  hands  to  build, 
in  these  our  days,  that  city  where  Thou 
Shalt  dwell  with  man,  where  darkness 
and  sorrow  and  pain  and  want  shall  be 
no  more.  In  the  dear  Redeemer’s  name. 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  day  Wednesday,  September  12,  1945 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  Journal  Ws 
approved. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDI 

A  message  in  writing  frono^e  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  arfbmitting  a 
nomination  was  commuorcated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre¬ 
taries. 

MESSAGE  FBJim  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  tram  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its  read¬ 
ing  clerks,  ^fnounced  that  the  House  had 
passed  tharollowing  bills,  in  which  it  re- 
Quested^e  concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.  R/S660.  An  act  to  provide  for  financial 
conU(S  of  Government  corporations;  and 
R.  3974.  An  act  to  provide  for  termina- 
of  daylight  saving  time. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  3907)  to  provide  for  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944  by  a  Surplus  Property  Administra¬ 
tor,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEE  PILED  DURING 
THE  RECESS 

•Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  the  12th  instant, 

Mr.  DOWNEY,  from  the  Committee  otf' 
^il  Service,  to  which  were  referrec^he 
follHwing  bills,  reported  them  oryeep 
tembSj_  13,  1945,  and  submitted  Reports 
thereo: 

S.  102.  ^Swil  to  amend  sectioa^  (b)  of  the 
act  entitled\An  act  extendin^5;he  classified 
executive  civinBervlce  of  tl^'Hnlted  States,” 
approved  NovemWr  26,  194/0,  so  as  to  provide 
for  counting  military  6ai*Vice  of  certain  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  leglslffli^ branch  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  eligibility  oLef^  employees  for  civil 
service  status  ivWer  without 

amendment  (R^t.  No.  61 

S.  406.  A  bUT  to  amend  ^i^rthcr  the  Civil 
Service  Retf^ment  Act  app^ed  May  29, 
1930,  as  ajifended;  with  an  amerillpient  (Rept. 
No.  563 

S.  52f.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  enElUed  "An 
act yCxtendlng  the  classified  executi^a  civil 
somce  of  the  United  States,”  approvec^Io- 
^mber  26,  1940,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  U^e 
’’limit  within  which  Incumbents  of  posltio) 
covered  into  the  classified  service  pursuant  to 
such  act  m4y  be  recommended  for  classifica¬ 
tion;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  561) ; 

S.  1036.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  accumulated  or  accrued  leave  to  certain 
members  of  the  notary  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  who  enter  or  reenter  civil¬ 
ian  employment  of  the  United  States,  its 
Territories  or  possessions,  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  before  the  expiration  of  such  leave; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  562);  and 

H.  R.  3256.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  Act  approved  May  29,  1930,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  protect  the  retirement 
rights  of  persons  who  leave  the  .service  to 
enter  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  564). 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
PEARL  HARBOR  ATTACK 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 


tucky  [Mr.  Barkley],  jbhe  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  GEORG^,’the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  LucasI,'  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Brevw^er],  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigaaf*  [Mr.  ^rgusonI  as  the 
members  on^^TOe  part  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Joint  G6mmittee  to  Investigate  the 
Pearl  Hqx^r  Attack,  authorized  by  Sen¬ 
ate  C^current  Resolution  27. 

TJjC  Secretary  will  notify  the  House  of 
R^resentatives  of  these  appointments. 
JEXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION  FOR 
FLORAL  WREATH  ON  OCCASION  OF 
FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  JOHN¬ 
SON,  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  letter  from  Hiram  W. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
expressing  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Senator  Johnson, 
of  California,  for  the  floral  wreath  sent 
by  the  Senate  on  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Rescissions  of  Portions  op  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  AND  Naval  Service  Appropriations 
(H.  Doc.  No.  286) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
X^rescisslons  of  portions  of  appropriations 
yailable  for  the  Navy  Department  and  naval 
s&wice  for  the  fiscal  year  1946  (with  accom- 
panVmg  papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprWions  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Adji 


BTMENT  OF  Certain  Claims  of 
Postmasters 


A  letter  itom  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  aSdraft  of  proposed  legislation, 
to  amend  the  ac^ntltled  “An  act  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  PostmasterCeneral  to  adjust  certain 
claims  of  postmasteliB  for  loss  by  burglary, 
fire,  or  other  unavoidaftif  casualty,”  approved 
March  17;  1882,  as  amended  (with  an  ac¬ 
companying  paper);  to  Committee  on 

Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads?S; 

>  \ 

Personnel  RequiremS^jts 

A  letter  from  the  Alien  Property>Custodian 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  anHstlmate 
of  personnel  requirements  for  his  olBce  for 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1945  (^th 

\ 


8725 


8726 
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Accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committed 
Civil  Service. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

etitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before 
Sei^ate,  or  presented,  and  referred  a; 
dicAted : 

\  By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore 

A  \elegram  in  the  nature  of  a  pAition 
fromyioyd  W.  Nelson,  president  of  me  Ar- 
tesia  GJrowers  Association,  Bell  Flowe*  Calif., 
praying  for  the  continuation  of  th»present 
system  ■|pf  recruiting  and  distribu^g  farm 
labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricijture  and 
Forestry^ 

A  teleiam  from  Erwin  Clarksfn  Garrett, 
of  Germ^town,  Philadelphia,  Pa/  relating  to 
the  purclAse  of  war  bonds  byJmembers  of 
the  armetR  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  \ 

A  resolumon  adopted  by#  the  Thirty 
seventh  Antoal  Governors’  Conference,  at 
Mackinac  Isl^d,  Mich.,  favoifng  the  location 
of  the  headquarters  and  c^itol  site  of  the 
United  NatloiAs  organlzatiC  at  some  place 
within  the  Un^ed  States;  /o  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Rel*ions. 

A  petition  of  mveral  ciAzens  of  the  States 
of  California  anJiMinnemta,  praying  for  the 
completion  of  tfl^  mo/ument  to  the  late 
President  Frankim  Tm  Roosevelt  in  th*e 
granite  of  the  IVIbum  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  in  the  BlmiClills  of  South  Dakotaf 
to  the  Committee  ofcKhe  Library. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
F.  W.  Brown,  Sr.,  o/tell  City,  Ala.,  relating 
to  the  secret  of  tHeiatomic  bomb;  to  the 
Committee  on  MilAaia  Affairs. 

A  radiogram'  irJ the\rature  of  a  petition^ 
from  the  America  ChaViber  of  Commerce  o^ 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Manila,  P.  I.,  prayingj 
for  the  enactmKit  of  lAislation  to  provides 
for  reim’Dursement  of  a  part  of  the  warf 
damage  losses  m  the  Phillipines,  and  the  ex-| 
tension  of  fre/  trade  betwfen  the  Philippine! 
Islands  and  me  United  St^es  for  a  speciflee^ 
period,  so  a^o  provide  ImAedlate  economic^ 
rehabilitatiC  to  the  islancb;  to  the  Com-| 
mittee  on  Territories  and  I^ular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 

A  resolClon  adopted  by  iTothers  of  in 
fants  reviving  care  at  the  South  Boston 
(Mass.)  /ursery,  favoring  the  Inactment  o: 
leglslatyn  to  continue  the  nuteery  to  car 
for  theChlldren  of  men  in  the  fcmed  force; 
at  Soi/h  Boston  (Mass.) ;  to  th^Committe 
on  Ecmcation  and  Labor. 

A  *solutlon  adopted  by  ClintoA  Post,  No 
523,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Clinfcn,  Mass 
favm-ing  the  enactment  of  leglslason  pro 
viiHng  that  a  veteran  of  the  armed  ^rces  b 
allfiwed  to  return  to  his  former  emmoymen 
arfer  discharge  from  the  service,  aid  tha 
this  right  be  not  dependent  upon  theVifflciai 
^ate  set  for  the  end  of  the  war;  to  th^Com  * 
toiittee  on  Finance. 

;  By  Mr.  CAPPER: 

/  A  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Dutith 
/  Minn.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of  Seiat^ 
>  bill  599,  to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  a^o-^ 
(  holic  beverages  in  periodicals,  newspap*Sj 
radio,  motion  pictures,  or  any  other  form  Vf 
alcoholic  advertising;  to  the  Committee 
Interstate  Commerce. 

RESOLUMON  BY  NATIONAL  ORGANIZA- 

TIONS  ENDORSING  FULL-EMPLOYMENT 

BILL 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  a  na¬ 
tional  conference  of  civic  organizations 
was  held  at  the  Hamilton  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  Septembagi  12,  1945,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  full-employ¬ 
ment  bill.  This  conference  adopted  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  full  employment 
bill,  S.  380,  to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full 
employment  in  a  free  competitive  econ¬ 
omy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local 


governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  urging  its  early  passage  by 
the  Congress.  During  the  course  of  the 
conference  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Hines,  legisla¬ 
tive  representative  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  in  discussing  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation,  said: 

The  7.000,000  members  of  the  AFL  stand 
squarely  behind  the  Murray  bill,  better 
known  as  the  full-employment  bill,  now 
pending  before  Congress.  The  approval  of 
the  AFL  for  this  legislation  was  contained 
in  a  statement  presented  by  AFL  President 
William  Green  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  during  the  recent 
hearings.  There  is  insistent  need  for  this 
type  of  legislation  to  insure  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  free  enterprise  and  sufficient  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  who  need  work  and  are  willing 
to  work.  Our  membership  has  been  fully 
apprised  of  the  merits  of  this  legislation 
through  contacts  with  our  national.  State, 
and  city  bodies.  Wide  response  from  the 
millions  of  wage  earners  represented  by  the 
AFL  reflects  the  demand  of  the  American 
workers  that  this  legislation  should  pass 
without  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  list  of  the  organizations 
represented  at  this  conference,  be  ap¬ 
propriately  referred  and  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  and  list  of  organizations  represented 
at  the  conference  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

RESOLtmON  IN  SUPPORT  OF  EARLY  ENACTMENT 

OF  AN  EFFECTIVE  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

(PROPOSED  AND  ADOPTED  AT  A  MEETING  OF 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  SEPTEMBER  12, 

194  5,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.) 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  the 
undersigned  in  behalf  of  their  organizations : 

‘‘Action  to  assure  confidence  in  continuing 
full  employment  is  necessary  for  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  peace  and  later.  TTie  sequence  of 
temporary  dislocation,  postwar  boom  and 
final  collapse  are  deadly  threats  to  economic 
and  social  stability  at  home  and  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

“Dislocation  and  transition  are  already 
upon  us.  Millions  of  Americans  are  already 
turned  out  unwanted  to  look  for  jobs. 
Measures  to  alleviate  these  temporary  hard¬ 
ships  are  necessary  and  should  be  taken  im¬ 
mediately  but  confidence  in  postwar  pros¬ 
perity  and  stability  is  the  essential  to  prompt 
and  lasting  recovery. 

“Nothing  can  so  foster  that  necessary  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  hearts  of  workers,  farmers, 
business  and  professional  people  and  all 
others  as  to  know  that  their  Government  will, 
in  their  names,  dedicate  its  full  constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  the  performance  of  this  duty, 

“It  is  necessary  and  proper  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  im¬ 
mediately  legislation  which  will  recognize 
the  right  of  all  Americans  willing  and  able 
to  work  to  useful,  regular,  remunerative,  and 
full-time  employment,  and  which  v/111  rec¬ 
ognize  the  responsibility  of  the  Government, 
acting  on  behalf  of  all  the  people,  to  assure 
opportunities  to  exercise  that  right. 

“Legislation  which  will  commit  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  assure  sus¬ 
tained  full  employment  is  the  first  step 
needed.  Such  legislation  must  contain  these 
vital  and  indivisible  principles: 

“1.  All  Americans  willing  and  able  to  work 
have  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  suit¬ 
able,  regular,  and  full-time  employment; 

“2.  It  is  the  responsibility  and  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  assure,  by 
whatever  means  are  Tieedful,  that  sufficient 


'employment  opportunities  exist  for  all 
Americans  to  exercise  this  right  at  all  times; 

“3.  It  is  the  responsibility  and  the  duty 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  coordinate  the 
appropriate  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  order  to  foster  the  highest  possible 
sustained  level  of  employment  through  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  to  provide  useful  Fed¬ 
eral  investment  and  expenditure  adequate  to 
maintain  full  production  and  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

“We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  promptly  legislation  containing  as  a 
minimum  these  positive  commitments  and 
to  this  end  we  pledge  our  efforts  and  support.’’ 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZ.ATIONS  (TO  DATE)  WHICH 

SIGNED  THE  ABOVE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IN 

SUPPORT  OP  THE  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  BILL  AT 

THE  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  CONFERENCE,  SEPTEM¬ 
BER  12,  1945 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

Americans  United  for  World  Organization. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

■Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em¬ 
ployees. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Christian  Churches. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Hosiery  Wholesalers  National  Association. 

Independent  Citizens’  Committee  of  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions. 

League  of  Women  Shoppers. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

National  Citizens  Political  Action  Com¬ 
mittee. 

National  Conference  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  of  Scientific,  Professional, 
Art,  and  White  Collar  Organizations. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Lawyers’  Guild. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  of 
America. 

Non-Partisan  Council  of  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha. 

Progressive  Businessmen,  Inc. 

Railway  Labor  Executives  Association. 

Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 

Union  for  Democratic  Action. 

United  Christian  Council  for  Democracy. 

United  Council  for  Church  Women. 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 

W.  I.  V.  E.  S.' 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service. 

Business  Men  of  America,  Inc. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

"Syi^iohiTY  RiGriTS  t6k  serVicemen^ 

HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
on  tHe  13th  of  August  1945,  the,'<jrain 
Processors  Union  No.  18619,  of  tp6  Amer- 
can  FeaO^tion  of  Labor^vbf  Cedar 
Rapids,  low^  adopted  resolutions  pro¬ 
posing  that  ve^rans  of  tl^war  be  given 
seniority  rights  nLemnJ^ment  equal  to 
ihe  length  of  theiV^vice  in  the  war. 
The  story  of  this  a^iu^n  appeared  in  the 
Cedar  Rapids  TrjHtnme  iMwut  August  17. 
The  article  teRg^he  stor^ioncisely,  and 
I  ask  unan^ous  consent^Uiat  it  be 
printed  as^part  of  my  remamo.at  this 
point  in  Uie  Record. 

Thejie  being  no  objection,  the  ar^mie 
ivas/rdered  t(j  be  prlhted  in  the  Record, 
a§/u)llows: 
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these  troublous 
3d  to  me. 


VI  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  a  i 
lime  m.other  at  Maysviile,  Ky.  She  sent  ^ 
m^^he  pictures  of  her  three  children  ■ 
past^  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  on  the 
same  ^eet  is  a  poem.  She  said  each  of  ; 
the  children  in  substance  wrote  four  < 
lines,  which  appear  opposite  each  pic¬ 
ture.  I  w^t  the  Senate  to  hear  this  ' 
poem  becau^  we  cannot  renounce  the 
sentiment  anc^the  love  we  have  in  our 
hearts  for  the  men  and  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  coWtry  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  mucl\in 
times. 

The  letter  is  addre 

Dear  Senator  “Happy’ 

Then  follows  the  verse N^ritten  by  the 
first  boy : 

I’m  Johnny,  Jr.  I  go  to  school^ 

And  I  know  all  the  answers  to  thin®  as  a  rule. 
Tile  war’s  over  now.  I  heard  peopl^heer. 
Can  somebody  tell  me  why  Daddy’s  rim  here? 

Then  comes  the  verse  written  bXthe 
little  girl  whose  picture  appears  in^e 
middle: 

I’m  Dianne;  and  I  tell  my  Mommy  all  day 
“I  want  my  Daddy.  Why  he  go  away?” 
Mommy  say  he  at  sea,  and  I  say,  “You  gof 
get  him!” 

Why  she  say,  "He  can’t  come  home  because 
they  won’t  let  him.” 

Next  comes  the  picture  of  a  little  one,! 
and  he  says : 

I’m  Charlie.  I’m  not  sure  I  know  what  they 
mean. 

But  I  wait  for  this  Daddy  that  I’ve  never  \ 
seen. 

Mommy  says  I’m  the  most  patient  one  of  all 
three 

Because  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  missing,  you* 
see.  ; 

Then  the  fourth  verse :  | 

We  can’t  understand  why  our  Daddy  must  go| 
To  some  other  country  when  we  miss  him  so.? 
Will  somebody  somewhere  on  land  or  on  foam? 
Please  tell  us  why  or  else  let  him  come  home?J 

The  letter  is  signed  j 

John  Leslie  Carter,  Jr.;  Diane  Morgan* 
Carter;  Charles  Wright  Carter.  ,  I 

Then  follows  a  postscript: 

We  thought  you  might  help  us  And  the! 
answer.  Our  daddy  is  Pvt.  John  Leslie  Carter, 
35954783,  Misc.  Co.  A,  First  Platoon,  APOj 
21142,  c/o  P.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  { 

I  sincerely  hope  that  in  some  conven¬ 
ient  season  and  at  some  early  time  men 
who  have  earned  the  right  to  come  home, 
like  perhaps  Pvt.  John  Leslie  Carter,  may 
be  delivered  safely,  with  God’s  help,  to 
their  children  and  their  faithful  wives. 

THE  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  hearings  on  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill,  S.  380,  before  the  Senate  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee,  testimony 
was  received  from  the  leading  religious 
groups  in  the  country.  Bishop  G.  Brom¬ 
ley  Oxnam,  president  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer¬ 
ica;  the  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Sheil, 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago;  Msgr. 
John  O'Grady,  secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities;  and 
Rabbi  Ahron  Opher,  of  the  Synagogue 
Council  of  America — all  endorsed  the 
specific  principles  of  this  vitally  essen¬ 
tial  legislation. 

Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  president  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  had  also  been 


expected  to  testify  on  the  full-employ¬ 
ment  bill.  Unfortunately,  he  was  in 
London  at  the  time  and  was  unable  to 
attend  the  hearings. 

However,  I  have  just  received  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  from  Dr.  Wise  endorsing  the 
full  employment  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress. 

The  paramount  considerations  that 
prompt  my  endorsement  of  S.  380 — 

States  Dr.  Wise — 

are  of  an  ethical,  Indeed,  religious  nature 
*  As  rabbi  of  a  Jewish  congregation, 
I  am  on  the  solid  ground  of  an  age-old  tra¬ 
dition,  which  makes  of  v/ork  a  right  and  a 
duty  of  all,  regardless  of  need,  of  income,  of 
learning,  or  status. 

In  answer  to  those  who  mistakenly  re¬ 
gard  the  full  employment  Bill  as  a  step 
toward  collectivism.  Dr.  Wise  makes  the 
following  statement: 

Confronted  with  a  choice  between  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  economic  benefits  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  free  society,  I  should  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  renouncing  and  denouncing 
any  scheme  of  legislation  that  would  pre¬ 
sume  to  create  abundance  at  the  cost  of  de¬ 
stroying  liberty.  I  advocate  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  program,  not  because  my  concern  is 
prosperity  but  because  it  is  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  letter  v/hich  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  record  in 
connection  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Jewish  Congress, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  6,  1945. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Wagner:  It  is  a  matter  of 
deep  personal  regret  that  your  invitation  to 
testify  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the 
full  emplojmient  bill  came  to  me  while  I  was 
on  the  high  seas  returning  from  the  recent 
London 'conferences  of  the  World  Zionist  Or¬ 
ganization  and  the  World  Jewish  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  I  arrived  too  late  to  be  able 
to  accept  your  Invitation  to  testify,  but  I  do 
wish  to  avow  my  complete  support  for  S  380, 
the  full  employment  bill. 

As  president  of  the  American  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress,  I  endorse  S.  380  wholeheartedly,  not 
because  the  Jews  of  America  have  any  interest 
in  full  employment  apart  from  the  interest 
of  non-Jews,  but  because  this  bill  is  vital  to 
all  Americans.  Nor  am  I  especially  concerned 
with  the  strictly  economic  effects  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  unemployment.  ’Die  paramount 
considerations  that  prompt  my  endorsement 
of  S.  380  are  of  an  ethical,  indeed,  religious 
nature. 

The  full  employment  bill  does  much  more 
than  lay  the  basis  for  a  freedom  from  want — 
it  creates  a  freedom  from  idleness.  Men  could 
be  freed  from  want  by  many  devices.  Atomic 
energy,  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
and  operated  by  them  could  conceivably  as¬ 
sure  a  sufficient  income  to  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  But  no  boon  or  dole  under  whatever 
form  or  name  can  free  man  from  the  humil¬ 
iation  and  corruption  which  idleness  in¬ 
evitably  causes. 

Confronted  with  a  choice  between  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  economic  benefits  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  a  free  society,  I  should  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment  in  renouncing  and  denouncing  any 
scheme  of  legislation  that  would  presume  to 
create  abundance  at  the  cost  of  destroying 
liberty,  I  advocate  a  full  employment  pro¬ 


gram  not  because  my  concern  is  prosperity, 
but  because  it  is  freedom. 

Unemployment — and  underemployment — 
mean  spiritual  serfdom.  Not  unlike  the  evils 
of  war,  the  main  evils  of  unemployment  are 
not  material  in  nature.  No  society  is  freer 
than  the  individuals  who  comprise  it,  and  no 
man  is  free  unless  he  has  respect  for  himself. 
Human  nature  is  fortunately  such  that  only 
those  who  know  that  they  are  useful  can 
hate  genuine  self-respect  and  enjoy  genuine 
freedom.  As  rabbi  of  a  Jewish  congregation, 
I  am  on  the  solid  ground  of  an  age-old  tra¬ 
dition,  which  makes  of  work  a  right  and  a 
duty  of  all,  regardless  of  need  of  income,  of 
learning  or  status. 

Unemployment — or  underemployment — 
reaches  in  its  corroding  effects  far  beyond  the 
circle  of  its  immediate  victims.  It  menaces 
the  texture  and  fabric  of  society  and  threat¬ 
ens  its  prime  basis,  the  home  and  the  family. 
Wives  and  children  have  no  respect  for  a 
husband  and  father  who  does  not  have  a  real 
Job  while  others  do.  Those  who  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  hate  those  who  are.  ’Those  who  have 
work  do  not  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labor 
because  they  fear  the  hatred  of  the  Jobless  of 
today  and  know  that  they  themselves  may  be 
among  the  Jobless  of  tomorrow.  The  cancer 
of  unemployment  generates  contempt,  ha¬ 
tred,  and  fear.  However  unreasoningly,  it  in¬ 
cites  class  against  class,  people  against  people, 
race  against  race,  creed  against  creed,  one 
generation  against  another.  It  destroys  the 
national  cultural  capital,  which  must  be 
transmitted  by  education  or  perish.  It 
throws  its  dark  shadow  upon  generations  to 
come  and  gnaws  at  a  country’s  life  core. 
Empty  factories  mean  not  empty  schools,  but 
empty  cradles  as  well. 

In  a  few  days,  during  the  high  holy  days, 
Jews  all  over  the  world  will  listen  to  the  words 
of  Jeremiah,  which  foretold  the  days  in  which 
“the  planters  will  plant  and  enjoy  their  fruit 
in  common.”  I  support  the  full-employment 
bill  because  it  lays  the  foundation  for  a  great 
human  freedom,  the  freedom  of  work.  I  sup¬ 
port  it  because  it  will  bring  us  nearer  to  the 
prophetic  vision  of  a  society  in  which  men 
will  be  fully  themselves,  in  which  all  planters 
will  plant,  all  workers  will  work,  all  builders 
will  build. 

Faithfully,  yours, 

Stephen  S.  Wise, 

President. 

5UFFRAGE  FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  THE  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— HEARINGS  ON 
PROPOSED  CONSD’TUTIONAL  AMEND¬ 
MENT 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
;ongratulate  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
OQ  [Mr.  Hatch]  upon  the  decision  of  the 
aiocommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
ee  of  which  he  is  chairman  to  hold  hear- 
ngs,  parting  September  25,  on  the  reso- 
ution  ubmit  a  constitutional  amend- 
nent  thd^,  will  give  voting  rights  to  the 
-esidents  ^the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  wish  esMCially  to  congratulate  him 
ipon  the  stat^ent  he  made  supporting 
he  joint  resoNfion  sponsored  by  Rep- 
•esentative  HArtiON  Sumners,  of  the 
Souse  of  Repre.s^tatives  and  myself, 
md  urging  its  adopSipn.  I  have  been  as¬ 
serting  for  years  thaPHieprivation  of  citi- 
ns  residing  in  the  Di^’ict  of  Columbia 
Df  their  voting  rights  an  injustice 
which  should  be  correctem^y  submitting 
she  necessary  constitutiona^mendnient. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Rjesident,  I 
isk  unanimous  consent  to  ha^printed 
in  the  Record,  as  part  of  my  rem^ks,  the 
front-page,  byline  story  of  Don  S?^ar- 
ffen  in  the  Washington  Star  of  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  and  also  a  letter  to  me  from^r. 
Victor  Schormann,  1527  New  Hampshir 
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Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  this 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Hearing  Called  September  25  on  D.  C.  Suf¬ 
frage — H^tch  Backs  Plan;  Seeks  To  Speed 

Committee^  Action 

(By,, Don  S.  Warren) 

Calling  for  early  action  on  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Cohstitution — now  that  the 
war  has  ended — thd,,Hatch  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary^  Committee  today  or¬ 
dered  public  hearings^'^r  September  25  on 
the  proposal  to  empow«  Congress  to  grant 
suffrage  to  the  cMsfranch'teed  people  of  the 
National  Capital. 

While  announcing  hearing  on  this  joint 
resolution,  Senator  Hatch,  DerHpcrat,  of  New 
Mexico,  the  subcommittee  cMdrman,  an¬ 
nounced  his  personal  approval  or\the  object 
of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
and  said  he  would  vote  for  it. 

“I  have  always  been  of  the  conviction,” 
said  Senator  Hatch,  ‘‘that  a  member  of\  po¬ 
litical  party  should  support  pledges  wl^ch 
are  made  in  the  platform  of  the  party.  Tl^e 
Democratic  platforms,  more  than  once,  hav% 
called  for  extension  of  the  rights  of  suffrage'' 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Therefore,  I  believe  we  should  act  on  the 
proposal  and  I  believe  we  should  carry  out  the 
pledge  which  we  have  made.” 

amendment  proposed 

The  national  representation  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  is  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Capper,  Republican,  of  Kansas,  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Senate  District  Committee, 
and  in  the  House  by  Chairman  Sumners  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  a  Texas 
Democrat. 

It  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  to  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  within  7  years  of 
its  submission  by  Congress.  The  proposed 
amendment  provides  that  people  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  may  vote  in  Presidential  elections  and 
have  representation  in  Congress  in  such 
numbers  and  with  such  powers  as  Congress 
shall  determine. 

It  reads:  ‘‘The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  provide  that  there  shall  be  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  among  the  electOTs,  of  President 
and  Vice  President  Members  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  District  constituting  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
such  numbers  and  with  such  powers  as  the 
Congress  shall  determine.  All  legislation 
hereunder  shall  be  subject  ^to  amendment 
and  repeal.” 

amendment  ban  ended 

The  Hatch  subcommittee  acted  prompjfly 
today  after  the  full  Senate  Judiciary  ^m- 
mittee  yesterday  brought  to  an  end  its  policy 
against  consideration  of  constitjftional 
amendments,  now  that  the  war  h^  ended. 
This  policy  was  enunciated  as  af  wartime 
measure  because  millions  of  votev  were  over¬ 
seas  in  the  armed  services. 

The  doors  were  opened  agair^owever,  with 
the  war’s  end,  because  it  iB  assumed  that 
by  the  time  ratification  is  vireed  by  the  States, 
most  all  the  veterans  wil/be  back  home. 

The  national  represeiyfation  movement  had 
a  bright  outlook  in  tlxr  House  early  this  year 
until  the  Senate  ju^iary  group  adopted  its 
policy.  The  No.  1  ^/((ocommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  headed  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Celler,  Demrocrat,  of  New  York,  reported 
favorably  on  tne  Sumners-Capper  plan,  but 
later  the  fuUmommittee  voted  8  to  7  against 
placing  tha'^resolution  before  the  House  for 
action,  pj^sumably  because  of  the  position 
taken  the  Senate  side. 

In  ^'desire  to  speed  action  on  various  pro¬ 
posed'  constitutional  amendments,  the  Hatch 
suMommittee  scheduled  hearings  for  three 
ofAhem,  including  the  District  vote  proposal, 
for  September  25.  However,  Senator  Hatch 
gave  assurances  that  additional  hearings 


would  be  granted  by  his  group  If  it  were 
not  possible  to  give  desired  study  to  the 
plan  on  the  single  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  declared  his  belief 
extensive  hearings  would  not  be  necessary 
and  he  asked  that  advocates  select  a  few 
of  their  best  witnesses. 

‘‘It  is  my  hope,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case  will  be  direct,  brief,  and 
concise.” 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Hatch,  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Amendment  Subcom¬ 
mittee  are  Senators  O’Mahoney,  of  Wyoming, 
and  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  Democrats;  and 
Wherry,  of  Nebraska,  and  Moore,  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Republicans. 

Senator  Capper,  a  veteran  champion  of  the 
District’s  right  to  vote,  has  called  for  action 
repeatedly  during  the  past  year,  stressing 
that  the  failure  to  grant  this  democratic 
right  to  District  residents  has  been  strikingly 
and  painfully  demonstrated  when  District 
boys,  fighting  America’s  wars  overseas,  were 
humiliated  by  having  to  stand  aside  while 
those  from  the  States  were  given  absentee 
ballots  in  the  last  Presidential  election. 

Washington,  D.  C., 

September  9,  1945. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

EAR  Senator  Capper:  In  yesterday’s  Pos 
I  ^d  of  the  efforts  you  and  Congressr^i 
Summers  are  exerting  to  continue  the  Jfght 
for  D^trict  suffrage. 

I  contend  you  on  your  determinayftn  and 
on  your  ^gard  for  fairness. 

You  no^oubt  feel  too  the  tragjfc  comedy, 
not  to  sayNgreat  injustice,  wl^h  deprives 
several  hundred  thousand  Am^can  citizens 
of  the  right  to>TOte,  and  prey^ts  them  from 
having  represei^tion  in  Obngress.  Wash¬ 
ington  is  1  of  the  15  Impfest  cities  in  the 
United  States.  It  iWno  VOnger  tolerable  that 
her  people  should  bCT^^rived  of  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  OTWileges  and  duties  of 
citizens.  It  is  as  ^ t^k  whole  people  of  a 
small  or  sparselyypopulai^d  State  were  de¬ 
nied  the  right  t^vote. 

Taxation  wiU^ut  represeiiWtion  has  never 
been  in  accord  with  the  m^ic  American 
philosophy  governing. 

The  pre^nt  unfair  situation^  not  ope 
delibera^y  planned  by  evil  geniu^  It  grew 
this  'fim.  This  makes  it  much  H^der  to 
combat.  Indifference  and  uninformed  or 
misulformed  judgment  on  the  part  of \nany 
makes  the  establishment  of  fair  pramice 
i4rd.  The  fight  will  probably  create  lirWe 
ppeal  nationally  or  in  your  home  StatM 
’Tlie  fight  will  no  doubt  get  a  full  share  of"^ 
ridicule  and  small-minded  criticism.  When 
the  decisive  battle  is  won,  the  blessings  of 
victory  will  largely  be  taken  for  granted. 

In  view  of  all  this,  you  deserve  praise  and 
warm,  active  support  for  your  courageous 
stand  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  equality 
for  all. 

With  admiration, 

Victor  Schormann. 

CONSIDERATION  OP  THE  CALENDAR- 
ORDER  FOR  RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
compelled  to  leave  the  Chamber  and  the 
city  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  bills  on  the  calendar 
to  which  there  is  no  objection,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  point  where  we  left  off  at  the 
last  call  of  the  calendar. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  also  wish  to 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate, 
when  it  concludes  its  deliberations  for 
today,  stand  in  recess  until  12  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  , 
Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield.  / 

Mr.  WHITE.  Does  the  Senator  intend 
to  take  up  any  other  business  tha^ the 
calendar  today?  / 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No.  ^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tejjrfpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  recmfest  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky ?^The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  withouty^jection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  callAhe  calendar  for 
the  consideration  of^easures  to  which 
there  is  no  objecjifon,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  SoL 
SALE  OP  CERmiN  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN 
ALASKA  TCy  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 

/ 

The  hiiyCH.,  R.  1992)  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  ^rtain  public  lands  in  Alaska  to 
the  Catholic  bishop  of  Alaska,  in  trust 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  con- 
sida^^d,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
t^  third  time,  and  passed. 

BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  518)  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  of  permits  for  the  use  of  live 
decoys  in  the  taking  of  ducks  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  REED.  Let  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.’1064)  to  authorize  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  midshipmen  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  because  of  unsatisfactory 
conduct  or  aptitude  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Walsh]  is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Let  the  bill  go 
over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

REIMBURSEMENT  OP  CERTAIN  MARINE 
CORPS  PERSONNEL  FOR  LOSS  OP  PER¬ 
SONAL  PROPERTY  ON  S'TEAMSHIP 

maasdAm 

The  bill  (S.  1215)  to  reimburse  certain 
larine  Corps  personnel  and  former  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  personnel  for  personal  prop¬ 
erty  lost  in  the  disaster  to  the  steamship 
MaaSdam  on  June  26,  1941,  was  consid¬ 
ered,  ^dered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading^ead  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follov 

Be  it  enab^d,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury^,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  t^cay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  o^erwise  appropriated,  such 
sum  or  sums,  amoffcting  in  the  aggregate  not 
to  exceed  $2,859.35^^s  may  be  required  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  l^vy  to  reimburse,  un¬ 
der  such  regulations  a^ae  may  prescribe,  cer¬ 
tain  Marine  Corps  personnel  and  former  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  personnel  forVhe  value  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  lost  in  thieksinking  of  the 
steamship  Maasdam  on  June^6,  1941:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  part  of  the  a^aount  appro¬ 
priated  in  this  act  in  excess  oik  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re¬ 
ceived  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  wfto  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstan^ng. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  ijjls 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
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I  will  read  you  his  answer  to  the  first 

Ir^as  been  much  discussed,  unfavorably, 
by  tnk  officers  on  this  ship  and  all  of  us  are 
worrieck  that  the  views  expressed  by  the 
writer  be  the  views  of  Congress  and/or 
the  Navy^epartment.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
most  of  usNwe  convinced  that  they  are  the 
views  of  the\lavy — the  real  question  being: 
can  the  NavyVeet  away  with  it. 

This  boy  is  o\a  carrier. 

You  will  note^e  writer  makes  three 
points  opposing  quSfk  demobilization. 

1.  “Mass  demobiUzarlon  would  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  nationaVeconomy.” 

That  is  a  quotation  \om  the  paper. 
Then  he  writes: 

Did  we  get  into  the  Navy  a1^d  this  war  to 
Improve  the  national  economyVnd  working 
conditions  or  to  lick  the  Japs.  V^at  do  they 
want  to  do — exile  three  or  four  miHion  of  us 
out  here  so  the  shipyard  workers  abd  your 
CIO  friends  won't  have  their  econoi^  dis¬ 
located — and  if  you  don’t  think  this  is>^lle, 
Clare,  come  out  and  get  a  taste  of  it.  F^m 
April  till  July  we  operated  off  Okinawa  wif 
out  setting  foot  on  land.  After  5  days  IJ 
the  Philippines  we  went  down  to  Borneo — ’’ 
then  back  to  the  Philippines  where  we  hung 
at  anchor  for  a  month,  then  back  up  here 
where  we’ve  been  for  the  last  30  days  without 
doing  a  damned  thing.  During  that  time 
we’ve  been  able  to  get  ashore  a  total  of  about 
10  times — and  the  men  (enlisted)  have  not 
been  able  to  do  that,  and  our  experience  is 
typical  of  all  the  ships  in  our  division. 

There,  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania, 
you  will  find  one  ship,  the  one  that  man 
is  on,  that  might  come  home  and  bring 
some  of  the  men  with  it. 

So  you  can  see  that  I  don’t  look  kindly 
on  the  idea  of  staying  out  here,  not  seeing 
my  wife  and  the  children  just  so  somebody 
back  there  can  continue  to  earn  a  good 
salary. 

2.  There  aren’t  enough  facilities  to  handle 
separation — the  answer  to  that  is  there’s 
plenty  of  facilities  if  they  would  use  them 
and  take  the  Navy  red  tape  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram — as  to  points. 

3.  Impairing  the  fighting  forces — one  an¬ 
swer  is  let  some  of  the  others  do  their 
share — this  providing  it’s  going  to  take  more 
than  the  regular  peacetime  Navy  to  do  the 
job.  Right  now,  and  from  the  time  the  Japs 
quit,  there  is  no  reason  for  any  escort  car¬ 
rier  to  be  out  here — there  isn’t  a  single  thing 
for  them  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there’s 
no  reason  for  any  carrier  to  be  out  here  noy 
that  we  have  land-based  planes  with  ad 
quate  bases.  Ask  any  military  or  n^al 
authority  and  he  will  tell  you  that  csuffiers 
are  a  poor  substitute  for  land-based  a^craft. 
In  my  opinion,  Clare,  the  whole  problem 
boils  down  to  this — there  are  aboilx  300,000 
officers  in  the  Navy;  85  percent  aBe  Reserves; 
15  percent  USN;  the  15  percent/USN  officers 
hold  all  the  commissions  of yftdmiral,  cap¬ 
tain,  and  commander — the  jfiree  top  ranks 
in  the  Navy.  Practically  of  their  present 
ranks  are  temporary.  As  ^on  as  demobiliza¬ 
tion  is  effected  they  wUI  drop  back  several 
grades  to  their  perm^^nt  ranks.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  thew^ill  do  anything  they 
can  to  slow  down  ada  impede  demobilization 
in  general  and  ijr  particular  of  their  own 
commands. 

"In  order  J(6  prevent  this,  they  will  do 
everything^hey  can  to  slow  down  and 
impede  d^obilization  in  general  and  in 
particu^  of  their  own  commands.’’ 

It  makes  me  think  of  one  of  my  boys 
whoVwas  in  for  2  years  and  8  months. 
When  he  was  down  here  in  an  ofiQce  in 
PJailadelphia  in  a  shipyard,  there  were 
ax  of  those  young  fellows  down  there,  six 


lieutenants,  and  the  boy  said,  "Dad,  I 
can  do  all  the  work  in  3  hours  that  the 
whole  outfit  does  all  day  long.”  He  said 
"But  the  admiral  is  happy  and  con¬ 
tented.”  There  you  are,  with  that  kind 
of  treatment  for  a  bunch  of  young  fel¬ 
lows  who  enlisted  and  who  had  wives 
and  children  and  left  them  to  go  into  the 
service  to  fight  Japs  and  Germans.  They 
put  them  at  a  desk. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patrick).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFPIvIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5  minutes  in  order  to  read  the 
rest  of  this  letter,  that  is,  if  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  special  orders  at  this  time 
will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  letter  reads  fur¬ 
ther  as  follows: 

For  example,  about  7  officers  and  32  men 
on  this  ship  (out  of  a  total  complement  of 
^bout  900)  are  now  and  have  been  for  the_, 
|st  3  weeks  eligible  for  discharge — to  dai 
not  a  single  one  has  left  the  ship. 

Ir^losing  I  think  I  should  point  out  /hat 
the  pKsent  Navy  point  system  allows  ni 
for  ov^eas  duty  and  makes  no  distmction 
between^  man  with  one  dependent^nd  an¬ 
other  maikwith  several  dependent.  Under 
the  present^oint  system,  alth^gh  I  have 
been  in  the  rievy  22  months  v/jKh  17  months 
foreign  sea  du^I  will  not  b^llgible  for  dis¬ 
charge  until  arWind  Sspt^ber  1947.  And 
if  you  think  I’m  gdUig  to  that  long  before 
going  home  to  my^lfe yfind  the  kids  you’re 
crazy. 

My  roommate  is  &^ttle  younger — has  a 
wife  and  child — same  length  of  sea  duty  and 
a  little  longer  dut^n  the^avy,  plus  a  Purple 
Heart  received  inAhe  battl^W  Leyte — will  not 
he  eligible  for  iCischarge  unWl  November  of 
1947.  How  dcr^ou  think  he  Imes  that? 

In  all  of  tJlB  foregoing,  Clare,  l(ve  said  little 
about  the^nlisted  men.  They  i^lly  have  a 
more  le^imate  complaint  than  t\e  officers. 
We  stand  an  officer  of  the  deck  watch  (4 
houraJong)  once  every  other  day — as  shch  we 
hav^ some  responsibilities  and  do  a^ttle 
wqrtc — but  how  would  you  like  to  be  arMen- 
yi^ted  man  and  have  to  dress  up  in  a  wMte 
^ytnonkey  suit  and  sit  on  a  quarter  deck  fd 
4  hours  at  a  time — just  so  when  the  admiral 
or  captain  came  aboard  or  left  the  ship  you 
could  jump  up,  stand  in  line,  and  salute 
him — sure  they’re  “side  boys”  and  that’s 
what’s  called  “piping  the  admiral  aboard.” 
He  gets  eight  of  them,  Clare,  and  that’s  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  rate  as  a  Congressman. 

We  started  doing  that  aboard  this  ship 
today — the  second  day  after  the  peace  was 
signed.  Do  you  wonder  we  want  to  get  out 
of  the  Navy  and  fast? 

I  don’t  know  what  you  can  do  about  this, 
Clare,  but  somebody  has  got  to  do  something 
quickly.  I  do  know  that  if  conditions  con¬ 
tinue  as  they  are  and  if  the  program  outlined 
in  the  enclosed  article  is  carried  out  there  is 
literally  going  to  be  hell  to  pay. 

Talk  to - about  this  and  see  what  he 

says.  My  guess  is  he  will  verify  most  of  what 
I  have  said,  and  you  can  take  this  for  granted, 
I  for  one  dcf  not  intend  to  let  the  personal 
ambitions  of  a  biuich  of  admirals  and  cap¬ 
tains  keep  me  from  my  family  now  that  the 
war  is  actually  over. 

I’d  like  to  request  two  things,  first,  do 
everything  you  can  to  hasten  demobiliza¬ 
tion;  second,  if  you  have  or  can  obtain  any 
information  as  to  the  Navy’s  demobilization 
send  it  to  me  by  return  mail.  I’d  like  to  start 
to  make  some  plans  for  my  future  and  that’s 


damned  hard  to  do  when  you  don’t  kno-vy' 
whether  you  are  going  to  be  in  this  ouW 
for  2  more  months  or  2  more  years. 

Best  wishes. 


Mr.  MOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield.  / 

Mr.  MOTT.  The  gentlem^  knows  of 
course  that  since  the  date  that  letter 
the  Navy  discharge  poi^  formula  has 
included  one-fourth  of  /  point  for  each 
month  of  sea  duty  or  ^rvice  in  a  station 
beyond  the  continqiftal  limits  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HOFFMANf  Will  that  get  this 
boy  out  in  1946,..^r  in  ’45? 

Mr.  MOTT^^t  will  take  them  all  out 
in  1946.  In /uly  1946,  the  Navy  will  be 
reduced  t^he  standing  figure  contem¬ 
plated  fc^a  peacetime  Navy. 

Mr.  ITOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  says 
it  wiiytake  them  all  out  in  ’46.  That 
is  n^  soon  enough.  May  I  write  this 
bo^  saying  that  the  gentleman,  as  a 
mber  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
■kirs,  told  me  he  will  be  out  soon? 

Mr.  MOTT.  This  is  what  you  can 
write  them,  that  by  July  1946  it  is  the 
program  of  the  Navy  to  reduce  the  per¬ 
sonnel  to  a  peacetime  establishment  of 
approximately  500,000. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Could  you  not  shove 
that  date  up  to  Christmas  1945? 

Mr.  MOTT.  That  is  as  fast  as  the 
Navy  thinks  it  can  do  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Can  we  not  expe¬ 
dite  the  Navy’s  thinking? 

Mr.  MOTT.  Just  a  moment.  Now, 
you  can  write  and  tell  the  boy  something 
valuable.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  Navy  is  not  carrying  out  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  demobilization  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Within  a  few  days  the  Navy  is  to 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  House  its  entire  plan  and 
what  has  been  accomplished  under  it 
for  the  purpose  partly  of  getting  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Members  as  to  how  it  may  be 
speeded  up  and  expedited.  And,  as  I 
say,  there  is  no  indication  that  anyone 
can  see  now  that  the  Navy  is  not  doing 
the  very  best  it  can  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  gentleman,  and  his  correspond- 
nt,  must  remember  in  the  conquering  of 
an  we  have  taken  literally  hundreds 
oF^slands  and  others  are  being  sur- 
ren^red  every  day.  These  islands  are 
still  0^ng  surrendered  every  day.  You 
cannonKimply  take  the  Fleet  away  from 
all  thes^^laces  and  expect  the  war  to 
come  to  a  iljgical  conclusion  in  an  orderly 
way  in  thelfcear  future. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Not  overnight,  I 
know.  And  I  wimld  not  desert  that  area 
until  every  islanJVyhas  been  searched  for 
lost  Americans.  ^ 

Mr.  MOTT.  No;\ome  of  them  have 
to  be  retained. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  "Wsh  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  write  the  nmn  about  that 
because  I  would  like  to  finreh  this  letter. 

Mr.  MOTT.  I  would  likexto  tell  the 
gentleman  something  else  wn^ch  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  would  be  interested  iri,^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  sure  tha\these 
boys  will  not  be  satisfied  until  th^^get 
out.  ’They  have  been  told  a  lot  ,  of 
"bunk.” 
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\  Mr.  MOTT.  You  will  be  interested  ^ 
Hiis,  that  when  the  Navy  gets  down^to 
iti  peacetime  strength,  which  the  Con- 
grfes  has  yet  to  set,  the  entire  pers^nel 
estajalishment  will  be  voluntary.  / 

Mt,  HOFFMAN.  That  is  fine— Jaiat  is 
the  w-ay  it  should  be — and  in  th^  Armi' 
as  welh  That  is  the  American  \yay. 

Mr.  MOTT.  Wiil  the  gentleman  yield 
further  / 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  cannot/  I  want  to 
finish  this\etter  first.  I  am  sjbing  to  send 
the  gentleman’s  statemenyto  the  Stars 
and  Stripe and  the  naval  publications 
and  see  if  it Vill  not  heli/:hese  boys  out. 
But  this  is  what  I  wantytyou  to  listen  to. 
This  boy  is  not, a  cracMot. 

Mr.  MOTT.  T  may/ay  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  har''^  a  ^n-in-law  who  has 
been  in  combat  on  LOT  for  a  year,  so 
I  am  just  as  mfiim  interested  as  the 
gentleman  is. 

Mr.  HOFPMAl^  'J  am  not  interested 
from  a  personaj/anglsp.  This  boy  is  not 
a  crackpot,  h/ enlisted  when  he  had  a 
wife  and  chilc^en.  A  home  and  a  lucra¬ 
tive  professioh.  He  did.. not  have  to  go. 
Now  listen  td  what  he  says,  because  it  is 
along  the  ^me  line  as  that  expresed  in 
that  lette/  I  am  sure  this  man  does  not 
mean  it.  i  \ 

If  you,ihink  I  am  going  to  Wait  that  long 
before  gbing  to  my  wife  and  kids  you 
crazy,  j  \ 

The  Navy  had  better  think  about  that, 
and/he  Army  better  think  about\the  let- 
tena  just  read. 

/?he  SPEAXER  pro  tempore\  (Mr. 
mxRicK).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
/rom  Michigan  has  again  expired. 


/ 


/ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BOREN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  th( 


Record. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  LEGISLATION 


The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Outland]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

(Mr.  OUTLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  recent  recess  103  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — both  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans — joined  together 
as  cosponsors  of  the  full  employment  bill 
(H.  R.  2202),  a  bill  “to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  and  program  for  assuring 
continuing  full  employment  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  through  the  con¬ 
certed  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government.’’  The  House 
sponsors  now  total  106. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
names  of  the  cosponsors  and  coauthors 
of  H.  R.  2202. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 

Alabama:  Patrick,  Luther. 

Arizona:  Murdock,  John  R. 

California:  Douglas,  Helen  Gahagan; 
Doyle,  Clyde;  Engle,  Clair;  Havenner, 
Franck  R.;  Healy,  Ned  R.;  Holipield,  Chet; 
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IzAc,  Ed.  V.;  King,  Cecil  R.;  Miller,  George 
P.;  Outland,  George  E.;  Patterson,  Ellis  E.; 
Sheppard,  Harry  R.;  Tolan,  John  H.;  Voor- 
His,  Jerry;  Welch,  Richard  J. 

Connecticut:  Geelan,  James  P.;  Kopple- 
MANN,  Herman  P.;  Luce,  Clare  Boothe; 
Ryter,  Joseph  P.;  Woodhouse,  Chase  Going. 
Delaware:  Traynor,  Philip  A. 

Illinois:  Douglas,  Emily  Tapt;  Dawson, 
William  L.;  Gordon,  Thomas  S.;  Gorski, 
Martin;  Kelly,  Edw'Ard  A.;  Link,  William 
W.;  O’Brien,  Thomas  J.;  Price,  Melvin;  Resa, 
Alexander  J.;  Rowan,  William  A.;  Sabath, 
Adolph  J. 

Indiana:  Madden,  Ray  J. 

Kentucky;  Bates,  Joe  B. 

Massachusetts:  Lane,  Thomas  J. 

Michigan:  Lesinski,  John;  Dingell,  John 

D, ;  Hook,  Frank  E.;  O’Brien,  George  D,; 
Rabaut,  Louis  C.;  Sadowski,  George  G. 

Minnesota:  Gallagher,  William  J.;  Star- 
key,  Frank  T. 

Missouri:  Carnahan,  A.  S.  J.;  Cochran, 
John  J. 

Montana:  Mansfield,  Mike. 

New  Jersey:  Hart,  Edward  J.;  Norton,  Mary 
T.;  Wolverton,  Charles  A. 

New  York:  Baldwin,  Joseph  Clark;  Barry, 
William  B;;  Byrne,  William  H.;  Celler, 
Emanuel;  Delaney,  James  J.;  Dickstein, 
Samuel;  Marcantonio,  Vito;  Pfeifer,  Joseph 
L.;  Powell,  Adam  C.,  Jr.;  Quinn,  Peter  A.; 
Rayfiel,  Leo  F.;  Rogers,  George  F.;  Rooney, 
John  J.;  Torrens,  James  H. 

Ohio:  Bender,  George  H.;  Brehm,  Walter 

E. ;  Gardner,  Edward  J.;  Huber,  Walter  B.; 
Kirwan,  Michael  J.;  Ramey,  Homer  A. 

Oklahoma:  Stigler,  William  G.;  Wicker- 
sham,  Victor. 

Oregon:  Angell,  Homer  D. 

Pennsylvania:  Barrett,  William  A.;  Eber- 
harter,  Herman  P.;  Flood,  Daniel  J.;  Ger- 
LACH,  Charles  L.;  Granahan,  William  T.; 
Green,  William  J.,  Jr.;  Hoch,  Daniel  K.; 
Kelley,  Augustine  B.;  McGlinchy,  Herbert 
J.;  Murphy,  John;  Weiss,  Samuel  A. 

Rhode  Island:  Fog.arty,  John  E.;  Forand, 
Aime  j, 

Tennessee:  Gore,  Albert;  Kefauver,  Estes; 
Priest,  J.  Percy, 

Texas:  Combs,  J.  M.;  Patman,  Wright. 

Utah:  Gr.anger,  Walter  K.;  RobinsoN,  J. 
Will. 

Virginia:  Plannagan,  John  W. 
Washington:  Coffee,  John  M.;  De  Lacy, 
Hugh  D.;  Jackson,  Henry  M.;  Savage, 
Charles  R. 

West  Virginia:  Bailey,  Cleveland  M.;  Hed¬ 
rick,  E.  H.;  Kee,  John;  Neely,  Matthew  M.; 
Randolph,  Jennings. 

Wisconsin:  Biemiller,  Andrew  J.;  O’Kon- 
EKi,  Alvin  E. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr-  Speaker,  in 
sponosring  this  measure,  we  joined  with 
the  four  Democrats  and  four  Republicans 
who  are  sponsors  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

When  we  first  joined  our  forces  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  historic  measure,  our  aim 
was  to  obtain  enactment  of  the  bill  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  war  so  that  our 
businessmen,  our  farmers,  our  working 
people — all  the  men  and  women  of  Amer¬ 
ica  could  face  the  economic  shocks  of  re¬ 
conversion  confident  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  as  a  nation  were  moving  forward 
into  a  period  of  sustained  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  full  production.  But  events 
have  moved  faster  than  the  legislative 
process.  The  war  has  been  happily 
brought  to  an  end  before  our  most  opti¬ 
mistic  estimates  indicated  it  possible. 
War  contracts  are  being  canceled  every 
day,  war  plants  are  being  shyt  down. 
Reconversion  is  upon  us. 

Today,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  bill,  early 
enactment  of  the  full  employment  bill 


is  the  most  important  business  before  the 
United  States  Congress.  This  was  in¬ 
dicated  by  President  Truman  when  he 
summoned  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  back  to  Washington  to 
complete  the  Senate’s  hearings  on  the 
bill,  which  had  started  earlier  in  the 
summer.  It  was  indicated  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  recent  message  to  Congress. 

If  this  bill  is  to  be  effective — and  it 
must  be  effective — it  must  be  passed 
without  crippling  amendments.  It  must 
be  passed  in  such  form  as  to  be  the  clear¬ 
est  possible  expression  of  our  principles 
and  objectives  in  drafting  it. 

A  number  of  constructive  amendments 
designed  to  strengthen  the  principles  or 
to  simplify  the  language  of  the  bill  have 
been  made  by  the  Senate  sponsors  of  the 
bill.  We,  too,  will  have  similar  amend¬ 
ments  to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  bill.  Accordingly,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  we  who  sponsor 
the  full  employment  bill  in  the  House 
restate  the  principles  that  we  advocate 
in  the  enactment  of  this  measure.  We 
must  know  the  basic  principles  on  which 
there  can  be  no  compromise,  in  order  to 
maintain  perspective  on  the  many  sug¬ 
gestions  and  amendments  that  will  be 
offered. 

First.  We  are  wholeheartedly  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  principle  that  every  Ameri¬ 
can  who  is  able  to  work  and  desires  work 
has  the  right  to  the  opportunity  for 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full¬ 
time  employment.  This  basic  human 
right  is  clearly  stated  in  section  2  (b) 
of  the  full  employment  bill. 

It  has  been  attacked  and  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  attacked  by  those  who  are 
disdainful  of  human  rights  and  who  are 
against  full  employment. 

We  sponsors  of  the  full  employment 
bill,  however,  take  our  stand  with  our 
former  colleague,  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
now  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Let  me 
quote  from  Secretary  Anderson’s  recent 
testimony  on  the  full  employment  bill 
before'the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Curxency: 

The  “right  to  a  job”  which  this  taiil  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  a  basic  policy  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  as  important  to  the  preservation  and. 
sound  functioning  of  democracy  as  are  the 
time-honored  rights  of  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  and  freedom  of  religion. 

Second.  We  sponsors  of  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill  are  committed,  without 
qualification,  to  the  principle  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  assuring  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities. 

This  i^esponsibility  also  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  provision  of  section  2  of  H.  R.  2202, 
which  reads: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient 
employment  opportunities  to  enable  all 
Americans  *  »  *  freely  to  exercise  this 

right  (to  employment). 

This  provision  has  been  attacked  and 
will  be  increasingly  attacked  by  those 
who  are  against  full  employment.  The 
sponsors  of  the  bill  will  not  compromise 
on  this  question. 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Fred 
■Vinson,  has  stated: 

Clearly  it  cannot  be  the  responsibility  of 
businessmen  alone  to  prevent  unemploy¬ 
ment.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  all  of  us 
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have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  our  economic 
system  works  efficiently,  that  there  are  jobs 
for  men  and  women  able  and  willing  to  work. 
When  we  are  confronted  with  problems  of 
national  scope  involving  collective  responsi¬ 
bility  we  must  look  to  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  acting  for  all  the  people  to  take  the 
leadership  in  their  solution.  Let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “assure.”  It  is  more  than  a  mere  pious 
hope — a  mere  paper  promise  to  be  kept  to 
the  ear  and  broken  to  the  hope.  It  means 
the  assumption  of  a  definite  morbl  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
every  individual  will  be  led  by  the  hand 
from  one  Job  to  another. 

Third.  We  are  committed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
make  full  use  of  all  its  powers  and  func¬ 
tions  relating  to  employment  and  pro¬ 
duction  and  must  in  addition  specifically 
pledge  its  financial  resources  to  make 
good  on  the  assurance  of  continuing  full 
employment  opportunities. 

No  stone  must  be  left  unturned  in  our 
efforts  to  obtain  the  highest  feasible  levels 
of  employment  and  production  with  the 
lowest  feasible  amount  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure.  But  to  the 
extent  that  continuing  full  employment 
cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  we  must 
provide  sufficient  useful  investment  and 
expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  assure  the  existence  of  employment 
opportunities  for  all  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work. 

This  provision  will  be  attacked,  and  is 
already  being  attacked,  by  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  spend  billions  for  relief  after  we 
have  a  depression,  rather  than  to  use 
useful  public  expenditure  as  a  means  of 
preventing  depression.  On  this  point,  I 
should  like  to  quote  a  recent  statement 
by  Mr.  Harold  Smith,  Director  of  the 
Budget : 

Several  critics  of  the  full-employmeut  bill 
have  suggested  that  the  bill  is  designed  to 
pave  the  way  for  huge  deficit  spending.  This 
is  a  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  the  bill.  I 
believe  It  was  the  intention  of  the  authors 
to  reach  the  objective — ^full  employment — 
With  maximum  reliance  on  private  enterprise 
and  minimum  reliance  on  Government 
spending. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  a  policy  designed 
to  prevent  depression  and  unemployment  Is 
the  best  contribution  we  can  make  to  hold 
down  Federal  expenditures  and  the  public 
debt. 

Fourth.  We  believe  that  the  President 
should  submit  to  Congress  every  year 
a  national  production  and  employment 
budget.  This  budget  should  include  the 
proposed  economic  goals  for  the  Nation — 
in  terms  of  employment  opportunities, 
production  of  goods  and  services  needed 
to  provide  such  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  the  amount  of  consumption  we 
require  in  order  to  absorb  the  goods  and 
services  that  are  produced  at  full  em¬ 
ployment.  It  should  include  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  growth  and  foreseeable  eco¬ 
nomic  trends — in  terms  of  employment, 
production,  and  consumption.  And, 
finally,  it  should  include  the  general  out¬ 
lines  of  the  administration’s  program  to 
assure  continuing  full  employment. 

Since  the  introdjiction  of  the  bill,  the 
idea  of  having  a  National  Budget  of  this 
type  has  been  generally  accepted. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  we  believe  that  the 
United  States  Congress,  through  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  National  Budget,  must 


take  the  responsibility  for  considering 
and  acting  upon  the  President’s  program 
as  a  whole.  The  Congress  must  take  the 
responsibility  for  considering  and  act¬ 
ing  upon  all  specific  legislation  within 
the  framework  of  its  approved,  coordi¬ 
nated  program  for  full  employment. 
This  provision  of  the  Full  Employment 
Bill  has  also  received  widespread  en¬ 
dorsement. 

The  controversial  principles  I  have 
listed  have  been  firmly  and  specifically 
endorsed  by  President  Truman,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Fred  Vinson,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Clinton  Anderson,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schewellenbach, 
Director  of  the  Budget  Harold  Smith, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry  Wallace, 
and  other  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

These  principles  have  whole-heartedly 
and  specifically  been  endorsed  by  in¬ 
numerable  businessmen,  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Hebrew  faiths,  by  mayors,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  Railroad  Labor 
Executives  Association,  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  and  by  a  large  number 
of  other  national  organizations;  Amal¬ 
gamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
American  Jewish  Congress,  Americans 
United  for  World  Organization,  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterans  Committee,  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  Business 
Men  of  America,  Inc.,  Council  for  Social 
Action  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Hosiery  Wholesalers  National  Associa¬ 
tion,  Independent  Citizens’  Committee  of 
the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions, 
League  of  Women  Shoppers,  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Service,  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  National  Board  of 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  National  Citizens  Political 
Action  Committee,  National  Conference 
of  Jewish  Women,  National  Consumers 
League,  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  National  Council  of  Scientific, 
Professional,  Art  and  White  Collar  Or¬ 
ganizations,  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies,  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States,  National 
Farmers  Union,  National  Lawyers’  Guild, 
National  Urban  League,  National 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Non-Partisan  Council  of  Alpha 
Kappa  Alpha,  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare,  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  Union  for  Democratic  Action, 
United  Christian  Council  for  Democracy, 
United  Council  for  Church  Women, 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America, 
W.  I.  V.  E.  S. 

Above  all  these  are  the  principles 
which  the  authors  and  the  sponsors  of 
this  bill  have  staked  out  as  representing 
the  essential  prerequisites  to  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  full  production  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  We  have  written  these  prin¬ 
ciples  in  this  bill.  Minor  changes  may  be 
made;  we  will  not  compromise  on  basic 
principles.  We  would  rather  see  this  bill 
defeated  than  to  have  these  principles 
emasculated. 
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In  this  moment  in  history,  our  hopes 
for  world  peace  and  for  the  very  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  human  race,  depend  to  a 
large  degree  on  whether  or  not  we  Amer¬ 
icans  can  maintain  a  healthy  and  ex¬ 
panding  economy,  and  avoid  a  depression 
that  would  plunge  the  world  into  eco¬ 
nomic  chaos. 

With  so  much  in  the  balance,  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  full  employment  bill  will  make 
no  compromise  with  those  short-sighted 
individuals  who  are  opposed  to  full  em¬ 
ployment.  We  will  grant  no  concessions 
to  those  faint-hearted  souls  who  believe 
that  full  employment  is  impossible  in  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

We  shall  press  forward  toward  swift 
passage  of  this  bill. 

We  shall  then  move  forward  toward 
development  of  our  comprehensive  full 
employment  program  in  all  the  basic 
fields  of  Federal  action — taxation,  agri¬ 
culture,  small  business,  housing,  social 
security,  wages  and  hours,  and  so  on — to 
translate  the  promies  of  the  bill  into  a 
living  reality  to  all  American  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work  and  make  ef¬ 
fective  the  right  to  employment  for  those 
who  wish  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  The  gentleman  states 
this  bill  will  be  opposed  by  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  and  who  do  not  want  to 
obtain  full  employment.  I  do  not  know 
what  position  personally  I  shall  take  on 
the  bill  because  I  have  not  read  it.  But 
would  the  gentleman  be  more  specific  in 
pointing  out  who  these  people  are  who 
do  not  want  full  employment  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  should  be  glad  to 
refer  the  gentleman  to  an  article  in  a 
national  business  magazine  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  which  it  was  said  that  an 
unemployment  pool  of  between  three  and 
five  million  people  In  this  country  Is  a 
good  thing  for  America.  I  also  recall  a 
statement  that  was  made  by  the  mayor 
of  a  certain  city  to  the  effect  that  depres¬ 
sions  are  a  good  thing  for  the  American 
people  and  that  depressions  are  whole¬ 
some.  May  I  also  say  that  I  hope  very 
much  the  gentleman  will  read  the  bill 
and  would  welcome  him  as  a  member  of 
our  steering  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sparkman).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  two  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  "VURSELL.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
willing  to  concede  that  most  of  the  little 
and  big  businessmen  of  this  country  and 
98  percent  of  the  thinking  people  of  this 
country  want  full  employment?  If  so, 
the  gentleman  cannot  afford  to  indict 
men  or  organizations,  including  millions 
of  business  people  and  millions  of  farm¬ 
ers,  or  the  Members  of  this  Congress  who 
believe  this  is  the  wrong  approach  to  the 
problem.  The  gentleman’s  indictment  is 
much  too  broad. 
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Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  may  say,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman,  that  I  am  not  indicting 
anyone.  May  I  say,  too,  that  there  are 
people  all  over  the  country  who  pay  lip 
service  to  full  employment  but  are  not 
willing  to  take  concrete  steps  to  achieve 
it. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  There  are  people  on 
this  floor  who  will  pay  lip  service  to  full 
employment  probably  for  political  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Anyone  who  treats 
the  full  employment  bill  as  a  political 
proposition  or  from  a  partisan  stand¬ 
point  is  toying  with  human  suffering.  I 
will  join  with  you  in  condemning  him. 
However,  I  am  certain  the  gentleman 
must  realize  that  we  cannot  have  full 
employment  merely  by  hoping  for  it. 
Wishing,  alone,  will  not  bring  jobs.  We 
must  work  and  we  must  plan  if  we  are  to 
achieve  such  a  goal.  Many  different  ap¬ 
proaches  can  be  made.  I  do  believe  that 
H.  R.  2202  is  the  first  important  step, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Members 
of  this  House,  regardless  of  partisan  af¬ 
filiation,  will  get  solidly  behind  it.  I  hope 
that  as  many  members  of  the  minority  as 
of  the  majority  party  will  join  with  me 
in  putting  this  bill  across.  It  is  not 
partisan  and  should  not  be  made  parti¬ 
san.  There  may  be  honest  disagreement. 

I  certainly  think  there  may  be  honest 
disagreement  on  any  controversial  issue. 
This  bill  is  an  enabling  act  only;  it  states 
a  policy,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
policy  cannot  very  well  be  controverted 
by  anyone  who  truly  desires  full  employ- 
ment  in  the  United  States. _ 

PERMIskoN  TO  J^DRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  on  Wednesday,  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  program  of  the  day  and  following 
any  special  orders  heretofore  entered,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore,  ’^s  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TREATMENT  OF  RETURNING  VETERANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under, 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gently 
man  from  New  York  IMr.  0’Toole].Xs 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O’TOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^^reat 
many  of  the  Members  of  thej«Iouse, 
knowing  that  the  New  York  Poj^of  Em¬ 
barkation  headquarters  is  in  aiy  district, 
have  been  inquiring  of  me  ^to  the  type 
of  treatment  men  returnidf  from  over¬ 
seas  receive.  I  feel  it  b^t  rather  than 
to  reply  to  them  individually  to  make  a 
statement  here  on  the^oor  of  the  House 
as  in  that  way,  I  cajg  reach  the  greatest 
number  of  Memb^ 

The  New  Yoy  Port  of  Embarkation 
has  been  the  gjeatest  embarkation  point 
in  the  United^tates.  From  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  to  V^may,  the  New  York  port 
shipped  3^0,355  soldiers  and  35,213,037 
tons  of  sji^plties  to  the  European  theater. 
This  a^ievement  completely  dwarfed  all 
previdus  military  movements  and  led  the 
Ari^  to  call  the  New  York  Port  of  Em- 
b^cation  the  greatest  port  of  war  the 
Drld  has  ever  known. 


I  Now,  under  the  direction  of  Maj.  Gen. 
IClarence  H.  Kells,  the  New  York  Port  of 
iEmbarkation  is  setting  newer  and  greater 
^records.  One  of  every  two  home-bound 
{American  soldiers  passes  through  the 
Ipiers  and  staging  areas  of  the  New  York 

(Port  of  Embarkation,  and  few  remain 
there  more  than  24  to  36  hours  before 
j  continuing  on  their  way. 
j  Prom  VE-day  through  August  25,  a 
jtotal  of  510,090  American  soldiers  de- 

i’ barked  at  the  New  York  Port  of  Embark¬ 
ation  and  about  500,000  more  came 
through  other  east-coast  ports.  That 
•  means  that  the  New  York  Port  of  Em- 
Ibarkation  handled  a  daily  average  of 
1 4,465  soldiers. 

:  For  the  month  of  May  54,187  troops 
Returned  through  the  New  York  port  of 
embarkation,  86  percent  of  them  on  85 
American  troop  shipis,  and  14  percent  of 
them  on  5  British  troop  ships. 

For  the  month  of  June  132,948  troops 
came  back  through  New  York’s  great  port 
of  war,  79  percent  of  them  on  134  Ameri¬ 
can  troop  ships,  and  21  percent  of  them 
I  on  3  British  troop  ships. 

I\For  the  month  of  July  the  returns  in> 
Jcnjased  to  140.901,  78  percent  on 
I  Anwican  transports,  and  22  percent  dh  9 
i  Briti^  transports.  The  incomplet^ fig- 
jure  fof\Amgust  up  to  the  25th  isyR2,054 
soldiers  T(dio  have  come  througl^he  New 
York  port*^)f  embarkation.  ItJis  expect¬ 
ed  that  the^ak  load  will  noi^e  reached 
until  Nc’-cm^r. 

This  monuimmtal  joby^hich  is  being 
caiTied  out  undW  the yflirection  of  the 
Army  Transport^onr  Corps  is  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  guaranty  fromj^e  Army  that  every 
single  soldier  whois^t  needed  for  oc¬ 
cupation  duty  inyfuro^will  come  horiie 
quickly. 

I  know  thaiT  the  avera^  Member  of 
the  House  isAnore  interest^!  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  treatnrfent  these  men  reo^ve,  more 
interested  in  the  humane  sid^than  in 
cold  statistics. 

Evpfy  ship  that  returns  from  Elu’ope 
andi^enters  the  port  of  New  York  p^es 
mjT  home.  With  this  opportunity  ^ 
upled  with  the  fact  that  I  have  mad^ 
ersonal  trips  down  the  harbor  to  meet' 
some  of  the  ships  gives  me  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  that  I  will  endeavor  to  de¬ 
scribe  to  you. 

As  the  transport  comes  in  from  the 
ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Bay,  it 
is  met  by  the  private  boat  of  the  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  New  York  Port 
of  Embarkation.  Also  present  in  the 
waters  are  a  former  Central  Railway  of 
New  Jersey  boat  that  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Transportation  Corps  of  the 
Army,  together  with  a  yacht  known  as 
Miss  America.  On  the  former  Jersey 
Central  boat  are  the  press  and  several 
hundred  civilian  employees  of  the  port 
of  embarkation.  On  the  Miss  America 
is  a  WAC  band.  All  three  of  these  boats 
accompany  the  transport  from  the  time 
she  enters  the  Lower  Bay  until  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  she  docks  either  in  the  North 
River  or  at  Staten  Island.  The  people 
on  these  accompanying  ships  do  every¬ 
thing  that  is  humanly  possible  to  make 
it  known  to  the  veterans  that  they  are 
happy  to  have  them  back  and  that  they 
have  been  missed. 


As  the  transport  -passes  the  Fort 
Hamilton  Military  Reservation,  the  sc 
diers  see  a  gigantic  sign,  “Welcome 
Home — Well  Done.”  Every  ship  ijrthe 
harbor  has  been  alerted  by  G^ieral 
Kells  as  to  the  time  of  arrivalVf  each 
transport,  and  as  she  proceed  up  the 
bay  and  the  river  each  ship  i^he  harbor- 
salutes  with  three  blasts  jbi  a  whistle 
which  is  answered  in  jfiijVirrx  by  the 
transport. 

The  Army  Transud^^tion  Division 
has  requested  that  ^  of  the  hundreds 
of  piers  in  the  harjrfor  be  decorated  and 
the  pier  owners  h^e  responded  magnifi¬ 
cently.  The  ende  water  front  presents 
a  festive  app^uance  to  those  on  board 
the  ship  whd  they  see  the  red,  white, 
and  blue  expressing  such  senti¬ 

ments  asybur  Heroes,  Welcome  Home,” 
“We  T^k  You.” 

By  Jmis  time  the  men  on  the  trans- 
port^reing  aware  of  the  fuss  that  is  be- 
indnade  over  them  have  become  so  joy- 
od  that  it  amounts  almost  to  a  hysteria, 
rheir  cries  of  delight  can  be  heard  on 
'the  Brooklyn,  Jersey,  Staten  Island,  and 
Manhattan  shores.  The  ship  is  finally 
docked  at  a  pier  that  is  spotlessly  clean 
and  decorated  with  thousands  of  flags 
and  “Welcome  home”  banners. 

The  men  are  then  immediately  taken 
by  train  to  either  Camp  Kilmer,  near 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  commanded  by 
Col.  Cecil  L.  Rutledge,  or  to  Camp 
Shanks,  near  Orangeburg,  N.  Y.,  com¬ 
manded  by  Col.  H.  D.  W.  Riley. 

When  the  train  pulls  into  either  of 
these  camps,  there  is  a  truck  alongside  of 
each  railroad  coach.  The  men’s  baggage 
is  loaded  aboard  by  prisoners  of  war. 
Then  our  veterans  march  to  a  theater 
about  600  feet  away  where  they  are  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
camp.  This  is  something  that  I  wish 
every  Member  of  Congress  could  see.  As 
the  men  march  into  the  theater  they  find 
the  stage  occupied  by  a  jazz  band  that  is 
making  some  real  hot  licks.  The  men  go 
crazy  and  whoop  it  up  all  during  the 
music.  After  three  or  four  numbers  are 
played,  the  commanding  officer  addresses 
the  men,  thanking  them  for  the  splendid 
Job  that  they  have  done  and  assuring 
lem  that  they  are  welcome  and  that 
dhring  their  stay  in  the  camp  every  ef- 
foiVwill  be  made  to  prove  the  truthful- 
ness\f  this  statement.  He  then  informs 
them  ^  the  essential  movements  they 
must  make  and  assures  them  if  they  will 
cooperateS^nd  he  is  sure  they  will,  they 
will  be  out  the  camp  and  on  the  way 
to  their  hom^the  next  day.  This  state¬ 
ment  brings  oWn  the  roof.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer\fien  informs  them  that 
a  major  will  address  them  and  inform 
each  unit  as  to  whtqh  barrack  they  will 
be  assigned  and  thd^  their  baggage  is 
already  at  the  barrac^ 

By  this  time  the  men^e  delighted  at 
the  service  they  are  r^eiving.  The 
commanding  officer  further  informs 
them  that  as  soon  as  they  receive  new 
equipment,  which  will  be  within  the  next 
hour,  they  will  be  compelled  to  go  to  the 
mess  hall,  where  they  must  eat  assmuch 
steak,  ice  cream,  and  drink  as  much  milk 
as  they  can  hold.  By  that  time  one 
would  think  that  the  theater  was  goiris 
to  be  taken  apart.  A. 
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Mr.  Wagner  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Tobev),  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  submitted  the  followmg 

R  E  P  0  R 

[To  accompany  S.  380] 


The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring 
continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy  through 
the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Govermnent,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

1.  Introductory  Statement 

In  reporting  the  full  employment  hill,  we  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
historic  character  of  this  legislation. 

The  full  employment  bill  deals  with  the  central  economic  problem 
of  our  time — the  problem  of  providing  employment  opportimities 
for  all  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work.  Failure  to 
solve  this  problem,  as  pointed  out  in  part  II  of  this  report,  would 
shatter  our  social  and  political  institutions,  undermine  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  people,  and  wreck  our  hopes  for  avoiding  a  Third 
World  War. 

Part  III  explams  the  basic  principles  of  the  full  employment  bill 
and  indicates  how  they  are  designed  to  meet  our  fundamental  needs 
for  an  intelligent  and  cooperative  attack  upon  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment. 
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Like  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  the  bill  cannot  be  effective  without 
continuous  and  conscientious  implementation— for,  like  the  Charter, 
it  is  limited  to  the  enunciation  of  general  policy  and  the  creation  of 
machinery  and  procedures.  This  question  is  discussed  in  part  IV. 

As  indicated  in  part  V,  the  principles  of  the  bill  have  receiv^ed  the  i 
enthusiastic  support  and  endorsement  of  leaders  and  individuals  in  ! 
all  walks  of  life. 

As  outlined  in  part  VI,  the  major  opposition  to  the  bill  comes  from  i 
those  who  believe  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  be  achieved  ■ 
under  our  system,  who  are  afraid  of  the  effects  of  sustained  full  em-  i 
ployment,  and  who  think  that  the  Government’s  responsibility  should  > 
be  limited  to  the  relief  of  distress. 

A  number  of  proposals  for  weakening  amendments  to  the  bill  are 
discussed  in  part  VII.  If  the  bill  is  not  to  be  converted  into  a  mean¬ 
ingless  scrap  of  paper,  it  is  essential  that  such  amendments  be  rejected. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  adequately  meets  all  valid  criticisms.  The 
changes  that  have  been  made  are  explained  in  part  VIII.  No  further 
changes  are  needed.  | 

Accordingly,  we  strongly  urge  the  early  enactment  of  this  bill.  We 
are  convinced  that  its  passage,  without  crippling  amendments,  will  ' 
inspire  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  above  all,  the  men  and 
women  who  fought  and  won  the  war,  with  a  new  confidence  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  ability  to  fight  and  win  the  peace. 

II.  The  Need  for  the  Full  Employment  Bill 

A.  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  DANGER 

The  history  of  employment  and  production  in  the  United  States  is 
a  record  of  boom  and  bust.  It  is  a  record  of  brief  periods  of  growth 
and  development  culminating  in  peaks  of  prosperity  that  gave  way 
to  disastrous  collapse. 

The  shift  from  an  agrarian  economy  where  each  family  was  largely 
self-sufficient  to  a  modern  industrialized  economy  has  brought  greater 
vulnerability  to  economic  storms.  The  very  wealth  of  our  modem 
industrial  state  with  its  comforts  and  luxuries  has  made  us  more 
susceptible  to  recurrent  collapse. 

Witnesses  before  the  subcommittee  and  correspondents  whose  i 
letters  are  in  the  Record  emphasized  that  the  present  postwar  outlook  I 
is  as  unstable  as  our  past  experience.  Some  of  them  expect  an  im¬ 
mediate  postwar  boom.  Some  thinlv  we  will  not  immediately  recover 
from  the  dislocation  period  but  will  slip  into  an  undertow  of  deflation. 
Almost  all  agree  that  unless  appropriate  Government  action  is  taken, 
there  is  a  prospect  of  idtimate  collapse. 

Temporary  dislocation,  of  course,  cannot  be  avoided;  it  can  hardly 
result  in  less  than  6  or  7  million  unemployed  toward  the  end  of  the 
coming  winter.  But  within  a  few  months  there  will  be  a  critical 
point  at  which  we  shall  face  (1)  the  danger  of  boom  and  bust,  or  (2) 
the  danger  of  stagnation. 

In  contrast  to  these  two  dangers,  there  is  the  possibility  of  rapid 
recovery  during  1946  and  1947  and  a  steadily  expanding  level  of  pro¬ 
duction,  based  upon  full  employment,  during  the  following  years. 
This  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  must  strive.  This  is  the  road  that 
we  can,  and  must,  travel. 
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Yet  in  the  absence  of  conscious,  rational  action,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  we  shall  have  either  a  recurrence  of  boom  and  bust  or  that  we 
shall  sink  steadily  into  stagnation. 

These  twin  dangers  cannot  be  coped  with  merely  by  a  program 
dealing  with  the  immediate  transitional  problems  of  conversion  from 
war  to  peace.  In  fact,  the  transitional  problems  cannot  be  adequately 
handled  unless,  at  the  same  time,  we  come  to  grips  svith  the  long-range 
problem  of  maintaining  full  emplo3unent  and  full  production. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  Honorable  John  W.  Snyder, 
Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  appeared  before  your 
committee  and  called  for  the  enactment  of  the  full  employment  bill 
as  a  means  of  helping  the  immediate  reconversion  program. 

Stated  Mr.  Snyder: 

My  task  is  the  one  of  redirecting  from  war  to  peace  the  four  main  resources  from 
which  the  health  of  our  economy  springs — ^our  manpower,  our  raw  materials,  our 
plant  and  equipment,  and  our  managerial  know-how.  It  would  be  a  useless  task 
if  it  did  not  have  as  its  goal  full  production  and  employment — a  high  standard  of 
living  and  long-range  stability. 

Therefore,  the  mechanism  by  which  we  will  attain  our  long-range  goal  should 
be  established  now.  If  this  is  done,  present  policies  can  readily  be  integrated 
with  long-term  measures  and  the  new  machinery  can  be  functioning  effectively 
by  the  time  we  have  finished  our  immediate  task  of  reconversion. 

.B.  TilE  THREAT  TO  OUR  INSTITUTIONS 

Unemployment  and  the  fear  of  unemployment  are  deadly  threats 
to  American  social  institutions  and  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

Witnesses  before  the  subcommittee  emphasized  this  from  many 
viewpoints — religious,  social,  economic,  and  political.  They  stated 
gi-avely  and  emphatically  that  such  intolerable  conditions  of  indignity 
and  frustration,  if  they  occur  again,  may  produce  drastic  changes  in 
our  economic  and  social  institutions. 

Ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been  superfluous  to  state  these  things. 
Today  it  appears  that  many  have  forgotten  the  sheer,  stark  misery 
and  despair  that  stalked  our  land  during  the  last  depression.  It 
seems  therefore  pertinent  to  restate  these  somewhat  unpalatable 
truths  as  they  have  been  set  before  us  in  recent  weeks  by  men  and 
women  whose  counsel  commands  our  respectful  attention. 

1.  Mass  misery ,  frustration,  despair 

The  memory  of  the  1930’s  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
in  close  contact  with  the  people  and  especially  those  who  know  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  youth.  Boys  and  girls  who  were  10  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  collapse  of  1929  are  now  young  men  and  women  of 
26,  many  of  them  members  or  veterans  of  the  armed  services.  They 
have  not  forgotten  that  their  formative  years  were  spent  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  where  there  were  not  enough  opportunities  to  go  around. 

Witnesses  in  responsible  positions  recalled  experiences  that  drama¬ 
tized  this  living  memory  of  depression.  Spokesmen  for  veterans 
recalled  the  bonus  march  of  1932.  Farm-organization  people  recalled 
foreclosures  where  the  sheriff  was  intimidated  by  embattled  neighbors. 
Businessmen  recalled  the  bankrujitcies.  Public  oflicials  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  youth  reiterated  the  impossible  situation  they 
faced  when  they  could  not  convey  to  their  young  people  a  feeling  of 
■confidence  and  hope. 
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2.  15,000,000  veterans 

During  World  War  II  there  have  been  15,000,000  Americans  who 
have  served  their  country  in  the  armed  services — about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  postwar  labor  force.  I 

In  the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  (sec.  8)  Congress  took  1 
action  to  guarantee  the  right  of  any  drafted  worker  to  return  to  his  i 
former  employment.  It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  your  i 
subcommittee  that  this  congressional  guaranty  is  in  danger  of  being 
frustrated  because  of  the  lack  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  veterans  , 
and  civilians  alike,  that  there  will  be  jobs  for  all.  Already,  there  are  ' 
the  makings  of  a  sharp  conflict  over  a  dwindling  supply  of  jobs.  The 
former  Administrator  of  lietrainmg  and  Reemployment,  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  T.  Hines,  in  his  report  to  the  committee  of  April  30,  1945, 
endorsing  the  full  employment  bill,  warned  of  “the  potentiality  of 
difficult  and  grave  consequences  of  cleavage  along  this  line  *  *  *” 

In  the  same  report,  he  also  pointed  out  that,  “continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  would  very  largely  dissipate  or  entirely  eliminate  this  risk.” 

But  our  obligation  to  returning  veterans  cannot  be  limited  to  guaran-  | 
ties  of  return  to  their  former  employment.  Alany  jobs  formerly  held  | 
by  veterans  have  vanished.  Many  veterans  will  be  newcomers  to  the 
labor  force. 

This  means  that  all  veterans  must  have  job  opportunities — if  not 
at  former  jobs,  then  at  new  jobs. 

Yet  if  we  attempted  to  provide  jobs  for  all  veterans  without  pro¬ 
viding  jobs  for  civilians  as  well,  we  would  sow  the  seeds  of  conflicts 
between  veterans  and  nonveterans,  and  would  also  frustrate  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  jobs  for  veterans. 

Our  obligation  to  veterans  can  be  discharged  only  by  assuring  all 
our  people  that  the  American  economy  will  avoid  the  twin  dangers  of 
boom  and  bust  and  economic  stagnation.  It  can  be  discharged  only 
by  the  assurance  of  sustained  employment  opportunities  for  all  who 
arc  able  and  willing  to  work. 

3.  The  family 

Unemployment  and  the  fear  of  unemployment  are  deadly  threats 
to  family  life  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  a  civilized  society. 
Where  the  head  of  the  family,  the  principal  breadwinner,  is  driven 
by  a  feeling  of  frustration,  harmonious  family  life  becomes  impossible,  j 
The  homemaker  and  her  children  are  forced  to  seek  employment.  ! 
Young  people  cannot  marry  or  cannot  maintain  a  proper  household 
with  children  brought  into  the  world  under  conditions  that  will  build 
sound  citizenship. 

4-  Group  conflict 

When  there  are  too  few  jobs  to  go  around,  bitter  conflict  develops 
between  groups  and  individuals.  Under  these  conditions,  human 
virtues  lose  significance.  The  ethics  of  society  recede  to  the  ethics 
of  the  jungle,  where  “dog  eats  dog.”  Racial  and  personal  hates 
emerge.  Group  is  set  against  group  and  class  against  class.  The 
forces  of  intolerance  and  fear  come  forth  in  racial  and  religious  conflict. 

That  these  grim  threats  were  present  in  the  1930’s  and  will  stalk 
the  land  again  if  we  have  another  depression  was  stated  soberly  by 
responsible  witnesses  before  the  subcommittee. 

5.  Social  and  political  institutions 

In  despair  and  frustration  the  people  lose  their  ability  to  weigh 
ocial  and  political  values.  What  price  tradition  to  a  starving  man? 
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We  cannot  expect  unwanted  youth  to  respect  our  cherished  institu¬ 
tions.  No  group  or  class  is  exempt  from  the  gnawing  attrition  of  a 
realization  that  society  has  no  place  for  it. 

Unemployment,  therefore,  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  golden 
opportunity  for  demagogs  and  for  enemies  of  our  established  order. 

In  Germany  the  rise  of  the  Nazi  Forty  during  the  1920’s  and 
early  1930’s  closel}^  paialleled  the  growth  of  unemployment.  In 
1928  unemployment  in  Germany  amounted  to  less  than  2,000,000, 
and  Hitler  had  only  108,000  followers.  By  1933,  when  unemploy¬ 
ment  had  soared  to  more  than  4,733,000,  membership  in  the  Nazi 
Party  had  leaped  to  3,500,000.  It  was  in  that  fateful  year  that 
Hitler  assumed  power  in  Germany  and  initiated  his  program  for 
world  conquest. 

In  this  connection,  we  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  statement 
submitted  to  the  committee  by  Prof.  James  H.  Sheldon,  administra¬ 
tive  chairman  of  the  Nonsectarian  Anti-Nazi  League.  In  his  state¬ 
ment,  Professor  Sheldon  pointed  out  that — 

Every  evidence  indicates  that  the  known  leaders  of  Nationalist,  anti-Semitic> 
anti-Catholic,  Ku  Kliix  Klan-like  and  other  subversive  movements  in  this  country 
are  looking  forward  to  a  possible  period  of  unemployed  defense  workers  and  job¬ 
less  veterans  as  a  tin.e  for  reaping  a  golden  harvest  and  as  Der  Tag  at  which  these 
vile  manipulators  may  fasten  their  influence  upon  the  American  Nation.  *  *  * 

The  Nazi  or  “Nationalist”  agitator  finds  a  fertile  field  for  his  activities  in  any 
group  of  jobless  men  or  women — and  he  is  always  at  pains,  as  his  first  move  to¬ 
ward  ensnaring  their  minds,  to  promise  them  money,  jobs,  and  security.  His 
next  move  is  to  blame  their  unhappy  condition  upon  the  shortcomings  of  democ¬ 
racy,  or  upon  some  minority  or  different  religious  or  racial  group — whether  Jews, 
Catholics,  Negroes,  Italians,  Mexicans,  or  whatever  group  will  most  conveniently 
serve  as  a  scapegoat. 

This  propaganda  pattern  was  very  clear  in  the  firsc  days  of  Benito  Mtissolini’s 
rise  to  power,  and  it  was  developed  to  its  ultimate  extreme  in  Adolf  Hitler’s  climb 
to  the  dictatorship  of  Germany. 

C.  THE  THREAT  TO  OUR  ECONOMIC  HEALTH 

1 .  The  money  cost 

The  depression  of  the  1930’s  cost  in  money  more  than  the  war  debt 
of  World  War  II. 

In  business  volume  the  depression  of  the  1930’s  cost  350  billion 
dollars;  in  business  profits,  corporate  and  other,  it  cost  lOG  billion. 
In  farmers’  net  income  it  cost  24  billion.  In  wage  and  salary  income 
to  workers  it  cost  175  billion. 

In  the  early  1930’s  banks,  railroads.  States,  and  cities  were  bank¬ 
rupt.  The  Federal  Government  was  comi)elled  to  step  in  with  money 
and  with  guaranty  of  ciedit.  The  RFC  loaned  billions  to  private 
concerns  and  to  States  and  cities.  Huge  outlays  were  made  to  save 
the  banks,  the  railroads,  and  State  and  local  governments.  Revenue 
collections  dropped  and  the  national  debt  increased. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  this  rich  Nation  cannot  afford—  another 
major  depression.  The  war  has  left  the  Federal  Government  with  a 
huge  financial  liability  in  the  claims  of  millions  of  bondholders.  The 
taxes  needed  to  finance  these  payments  can  be  collected  without 
hardship  only  from  a  full-employment  national  income.  They  will 
be  ojipressive  if  income  and  employment  are  permitted  to  drop. 

2.  The  cost  in  human  resources 

There  arc  various  estimates  of  the  number  of  millions  of  man-hours 
lost  through  unemployment  during  the  depression  of  the  1930’s. 

S.  Rept.  583,  79-1 - 2 
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Concealed  in  the  unemploy aient  figures  are  unknown  losses  through 
partial  unemployment,  tlu’ough  partial  use  of  skills,  through  deaden¬ 
ing  of  the  will  to  work.  But  the  figures  as  quoted  are  sufficiently 
disturbing. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  damage  to  the  vital  factor  in 
our  national  economic  life — the  hope  of  improvement,  the  desire 
for  betterment.  In  the  early  1930’s  about  one- third  of  our  workers 
were  unwanted,  and  all  the  rest  shared  in  the  fear  of  being  unwanted. 
Hardly  a  family  escaped  the  burden  of  some  relative  who  had  lost  his 
job.  All  shared  or  feared  the  bitter  necessity  of  abandoning  the 
living  standards  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed.  All  shared 
the  frustration  of  the  loss  of  skills,  the  loss  of  effective  productive 
capacity,  the  loss  of  economic  competence,  the  loss  of  self-respect,  the 
loss  of  pride,  the  loss  of  ambition,  the  loss  of  hope.  These  injuries  to 
human  dignity  will  not  again  be  toleiated  by  a  free  and  self-reliant 
people. 

D.  THE  THREAT  TO  WORLD  PEACE 

In  the  postwar  world  there  will  be  competition  among  nations 
and — if  we  believe  our  tenets  of  competitive  enterprise — this  is  as 
it  should  be.  If  this  competition  takes  the  form  of  rivalry  to  see 
which  nation  can  provide  the  better  living  standards  and  the  more 
liberty  and  opportunities  for  its  citizens,  then  the  result  should  be 
favorable  in  terms  of  the  advancement  of  the  human  race. 

But  if  inadequate  markets  at  home  cause  nations  to  adopt  restric¬ 
tive  measures  in  foreign  trade,  there  can  be  only  one  ontcome:  Con¬ 
tinuous  economic  warfare  and  the  ever-present  threat  of  a  Third 
World  War. 

It  is  impossible  to  construct  a  pictime  of  economic  health  in  the 
postwar  world  without  assuming  economic  health  in  the  United 
States.  Our  direct  responsibilities  to  our  own  citizens  and  our 
direct  or  implied  moral  responsibilities  to  the  world  compel  us  to 
action  that  will  assure  economic  health  in  the  United  States — and 
this  means  full  employment. 

III.  The  Principles  of  the  Full  Employment  Bill 

The  basic  principles  of  the  bill  are  contained  in  sections  2,  3,  4, 
and  5. 

Section  1  merely  sets  forth  the  short  title.  Section  6  is  designed  to 
prevent  any  possible  interpretation  that  the  bill  directs  or  authorizes 
Government  operation  of  war  plants,  forced  labor,  any  change  in 
appropriation  procedure,  or  the  carrying  out  of  any  program  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

Section  2  deals  with  the  fostering  of  free  competitive  private  enter¬ 
prise,  the  right  to  employment  opportunity,  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assure  continuing  full  employment,  the  policy 
on  Federal  investment  and  expenditure,  and  the  policy  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  without  economic  warfare. 

Sections  3  and  4  provide  for  the  preparation  and  transmission  to  the 
Congress  of  a  national  production  and  employment  budget. 

Section  5  sets  up  a  joint  congressional  committee  on  the  national 
budget. 
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A.  FOSTERING  OF  FREE  COMPETITIVE  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE,  SECTION 

2  (a) 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  2  declares  that — 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  free  competitive 
private  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital. 

This  principle  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  full  employment 
and  free  enterprise  are  twin  objectives.  It  is  based  upon  the  rejection 
of  the  belief  that  sustained  full  employment  is  impossible  under  our 
free  enterprise  system.  In  fact,  we  cannot  have  continuing  full 
employment  under  our  institutions  without  the  expansion  of  private 
enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital.  Full  employment 
without  free  enterprise,  granted  that  it  could  be  obtained  that  way, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  traditions  and  desires  of  the  American 
people. 

B.  THE  RIGHT  TO  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT,  SECTIONS  2  (C) 

AND  2  (b) 

^^Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  in  setting  forth  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assure  continuing  full  employment  begins  as 
follows: 

In  order  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  an  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment  set  forth  above  *  *  *. 

And  above,  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  it  is  declared  that — 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment. 

To  quote  from  the  report  presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  on  September  18,  1944,  by  the  then  Senator  from 
Missouri,  Mr.  Truman,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Murray: 

No  thoughtful  American — no  matter  what  his  creed  or  station  in  life — would 
deny  that  every  man  or  woman  in  the  country  who  is  willing  to  work  and  capable 
of  working  has  the  right  to  a  job. 

President  Truman  restated  his  views  on  this  subject  in  his  message 
to  Congress  of  September  6,  1945,  in  which  be  called  for — 

a  national  reassertion  of  the  right  to  work  for  every  American  citizen  able  and 
willing  to  work. 

In  the  same  message.  President  Truman  quoted  the  economic  bill  of 
rights  presented  to  Congress  on  Januaiy  11,  1944,  by  the  former 
President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He  reemphasized  the  first  of  the 
economic  rights  set  forth  by  President  Roosevelt: 

The  right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative  job  in  the  industries,  or  shops,  or  farms, 
or  mines  of  the  Nation. 

In  our  industnal  age,  the  right  to  employment  opportunity  is  basic 
to  all  our  other  rights  as  free  men  and  women.  As  stated  by  Msgr. 
John  O’Grady,  secretary  of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  in  his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  (p.  1009): 

The  time  has,  therefore,  come  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  implementing  the 
individual’s  right  to  a  job.  There  is  no  use  in  implementing  his  other  rights  if  we 
overlook  this  basic  right.. 

The  affirmation  of  this  right  emphasizes  the  supremacy  of  the 
individual,  as  opposed  to  the  state.  It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  government  is  to  serve  human  beings.  It  was  with 
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this  thought  in  mind  that  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  president  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  told  the  committee 
that — 

Christianity  believes  that  men  and  not  things  are  the  goal  of  social  living. 

*  *  *  Democracy  likewise  insists  upon  the  worth  of  the  human  being  and 

recognizes  the  dignity  of  man.  Speaking,  therefore,  as  a  Christian  and  an 
American,  I  regard  the  right  to  work  as  fundamental. 

The  international  significance  of  the  right  to  work  was  dramatized 
by  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Tvlr.  Stettinius,  when,  during  the 
San  Francisco  Conference,  he  referred  to  the  “four  freedoms”  of 
Franldin  D.  Roosevelt  and  stated  that  “the  freedom  from  want 
encompasses  the  right  to  work,  the  right  to  social  security,  the  right 
to  opportunities  and  advancements.” 

Because  of  world-wide  interest  in  the  right  to  emplo;^ent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  in  similar  human  rights,  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
provides  for  the  creation  of  an  International  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  In  this  connection,  we  call  attention  to  The  Eighteen  Articles 
of  Essential  Human  Rights,^  drafted  by  a  committee  representing 
principal  cultures  of  the  world,  appointed  by  the  American  Law 
Institute.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  Prof.  William  Draper 
Lewis,  director  of  the  American  Law  Institute.  Article  12  of  the  18 
articles  reads  as  follows; 

Everyone_has  the  right  to  work. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
all  residents  have  an  opportunity  for  useful  w'ork. 

The  right  to  work  has  occasionally  been  misinterpreted  as  a  right 
to  specific  jobs  of  some  specific  type  and  status.  This  misinterpre¬ 
tation  has  been  answered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana,  Mr.  Murray, 
in  the  following  statement: 

The  right  to  a  job  does  not  mean  guaranteed  jobs  carrying  set  salaries  and 
definite  social  standing.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  bill  to  provide  specific  jobs  for 
specific  individuals.  Our  economic  sy.stem  of  free  enterprise  must  have  free 
opportunities  for  jobs  for  all  who  are  able  and  want  to  work.  Our  American 
system  owes  no  man  a  living,  but  it  does  owe  every  man  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
living.  That  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  right  to  work. 

The  statutory  enunciation  of  the  right  to  employment  opportunities 
does  not  imply  resort  to  the  courts.  The  redress  for  individuals  who 
feel  that  they  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise  this^  right  is 
through  action  either  to  have  their  Goverimient  improve  its  economic 
program  or  to  obtain  an  improved  administration  of  the  Government. 

> 

C.  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ASSURE  CONTINUING  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

SECTION  2  (C) 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  declares  that— 

*  *  *  the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  to  assure  continuing 

full  employment,  that  is,  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work. 

This  principle  is  based  upon  the  universally  recognized  fact  that  fear 
of  unemployment  and  dwindling  markets  restrains  business  invest¬ 
ment  and  consumer  buying — and  thereby  breeds  unemployment  and 
dwindling  markets. 


>  See  appendix  F. 
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Only  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  sustained  full  employment  can 
overcome  this  fear.  Pious  phrases  about  “encouraging”  or  “pro¬ 
moting”  full  employment  will  not  help. 

Only  the  Federal  Govermnent  can  provide  this  assurance.  Business, 
by  itself,  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  for  assuring  full  employ- 
t  ment.  This  is  readily  admitted  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
!  businessmen.  Neither  State  govermnents  nor  local  governments,  by 
!  themselves,  can  assure  full  emplo3^ment.  This  is  well  recognized  by 
i  our  governors  and  mayors. 

The  exercise  of  this  responsibility  by  the  Federal  Government  can¬ 
not  detract  in  any  way  from  the  innumerable  responsibilities  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  governments.  In  fact, 

I  the  successful  discharge  of  the  Government’s  responsibility  will  ulti¬ 
mately  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  these  groups  properly  exer- 
,  cise  their  own  responsibilities.  This  fact  has  been  admirably  pre- 
'  sented  by  Mr.  Kalph  E.  Flanders  in  his  letter  to  the  chairman  on 
June  14,  1945  (p.  205  of  the  record).  A  few  brief  quotations  from 

I‘  Mr.  Flanders’  letter  are  here  in  order: 

On  business  devolves  the  duty  of  operating  at  its  best  possible  efficiency  and  of 
i!  tliereby  making  it  possible  for  it  to  expand  production  and  employment,  which  it 
1'  should  do  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  for  solid,  sustained  growth.  It  has  no  duty 
to  furnish  employment  at  a  continued  loss.  *  *  *  Organized  labor  has  serious 

responsibilities  in  implementing  the  right  to  a  job.  *  *  *  Local  and  State 

governments  have  duties  in  connection  with  the  wisdom  of  their  tax  policies,  the 
effectiveness  of  their  preservation  of  human  and  property  rights,  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  the  timing  of  construction  work  and  any  other  expenditures  which  are  not  on  a 
current  basis. 

Subsection  (c)  also  alErms  that  continuing  full  employment  means 
“the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufiicient  employment  opportunities  for 
all  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work.” 

“Continuing  full  employment,”  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  refer 
to  a  situation  in  which  everybody  willing  and  able  to  work  is  working. 
It  merely  means  that  the  opportunities  to  work  must  exist.  While 
statisticians  may  argue  among  themselves  as  to  how  much  “frictional 
unemployment”  is  unavoidable  under  comlitions  of  “continuing  full 
employment,”  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  always  be  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  individuals  who,  although  willing  and  able  to  work,  will 
not  be  working.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  percentage  of  unfilled 
job  opportunities. 

Since  all  calculations  of  the  labor  force  and  emplovunent  include  the 
self-employed  in  industry  and  agriculture,  tin*  words  “employment 
opportunities”  are  also  to  be  construed  as  including  the  self-employed 
in  industry  and  agriculture. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  we  need  the  assurance  of 
continuing  full  employment  are  also  set  forth  in  suhseclion  (c). 

Above  all,  this  assurance  is  needed  in  order  “to  assure  the  free 
exercise  of  the  right  to  an  opportunity  for  employment.” 

As  stated  by  the  then  Senator  from  Missouri,  Air.  Truman,  and  the 
Senator  from  Alontana,  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  Military  Afl’airs  Sub¬ 
committee  report  of  December  18,  1944 — 

the  so-called  right  to  a  job  is  a  meaningless  figure  of  speech  unless  our  Govern¬ 
ment  assumes  responsibility  for  the  expansion  for  our  peacetime  economy  so 
that  it  will  be  capable  of  assuring  full  employment. 

Point  1  of  subsection  (c)  emphasizes  that  this  assurance  is  necessary 
in  order  to  “foster  free  competitive  private  enterprise  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  private  capital.”  Without  full  employment,  the  markets 
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will  not  exist  to  make  private  enterprise  profitable.  Without  the 
assurance  of  sustained  full  employment,  private  enterprise  must  cope 
not  only  with  the  normal  risks  of  competition  but  also  with  the  risk 
of  mass  unemployment  and  the  risk  of  unstable  and  inconsistent 
Government  policies  which  always  flow  from  mass  unemployment. 
When  business  faces  the  risks  of  mass  unemployment  and  the  risk 
of  unstable  and  inconsistent  Government  policies,  business  will 
inevitably  look  for  ways  to  eliminate  the  risk  of  competition.  This 
means  private  restrictions  on  prices  and  production,  an  increased 
trend  toward  monopolization  of  business  activities,  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  competitive  enterprise. 

The  assurance  of  continuing  full  employment  will  provide  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  existence  of  markets  sufficient  to  absorb  the  goods  and 
services  produced  by  private  enterpidse.  It  will  thereby  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  Ihe  risk  of  mass  unemployment  and  the  risk  of 
unstable  and  inconsistent  Government  policies.  By  so  doing,  it  will 
allow  business  to  forego  restrictive  practices  and  aggressively  face, 
rather  than  dodge,  the  risks  of  competition. 

Points  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  subsection  (c)  emphasize  that  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  continumg  full  employment  is  essential  in  order  to  promote 
the  general  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation,  foster  the  American 
home  and  American  education  as  the  foundation  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American  people,  provide 
adequate  employment  opportunities  for  returning  veterans,  and  de¬ 
velop  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations. 

Point  7  asserts  the  fact  that  the  assurance  of  sustained  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  necessary  to  “maintaining  expanding  markets  for  agricultural 
production  and  assuring  expanding  income  for  agriculture  enter¬ 
prise.”  Without  full  employment,  no  postwar  agricultural  program — - 
no  matter  how  far  it  may  go  in  supporting  farm  prices  or  in  subsidiz¬ 
ing  individual  groups — can  succeed  in  preventing  acute  depression 
and  widespread  hardship  in  the  rural  and  agricultural  areas  of  the 
country.  As  stated  by  Albert  Goss,  Master  of  the  National  Grange: 

There  can  be  no  prosperity  for  agriculture  without  full  employment.  We 
recognize  that  as  clearly  as  anyone.  In  fact,  whenever  we  have  had  a  prosperous 
agriculture,  there  has  always  been  full  employment 

Naturally,  sustained  full  employment  will  not  provide  a  substitute 
for  an  effective  agricultural  policy.  In  fact,  a  sound  agricultural 
policy  will  have  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  full-employment  program 
under  this  legislation. 

Points  8,  9,  and  10  in  subsection  (c)  bring  out  the  need  for  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  continuing  full  employment  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  country,  en¬ 
courage  and  strengthen  competitive  small  business  enterprise,  and 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  security. 

The  final  point,  point  11,  is  of  particular  significance.  It  stresses 
that  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  assuring  full  employment  is  to  “con¬ 
tribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  among 
nations.” 

In  his  statement  before  your  subcommittee,  the  Honorable  James 
F.  Byrnes,  Secretary  of  State,  emphasized  that  the  .success  of  our 
international  policies  will — 

depend,  in  large  measure,  upon  the  character  of  the  policies  which  we  pursue  at 
home  *  *  *.  The  victory  we  have  won  is  in  a  large  mea.sure  attributable  to 
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the  magnificent  performance  of  the  American  economy  at  war.  In  the  years 
ahead,  the  performance  of  the  American  economy  will  determine,  in  equally  large 
measure,  whether  we  shall  win  the  peace. 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  also  pointed  out  that  the  same  fear  of 
mass  unemployment  in  America  which  exists  today  throughout  this 
country  also  exists  in  other  countries.  He  explained  that  this  fear  on 
the  part  of  the  other  nations  undermines  American  prestige  and  may 
well  contribute  to  a  renewal  of  economic  warfare.  His  words  deserve 
to  be  indelibly  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  Americans: 

The' fear  that  is  felt  today  in  many  foreign  capitals,  is  not  that  America  will 
misuse  its  vast  economic  powers  but  that  we  may  fail  to  use  them  to  the  full.  If 
this  fear  is  realized,  the  prestige  and  the  influence  that  we  have  earned  in  every 
part  of  the  world  will  be  thrown  into  jeopardy  and  the  success  of  our  proposals  for 
world  reconstruction  will  be  imperiled 

Nations  will  not  long  adhere  to  liberal  trading  principles  if  they  feel  their  own 
stability  is  threatened  by  the  persistence  of  depressions  which  may  originate 
outside  their  borders.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  raise  new  barriers  to  trade  in  an 
effort  to  insulate  themselves  against  a  troubled  world.  There  will  be  a  renewal 
of  competition  in  restriction;  trade,  instead  of  expanding,  will  contract.  In  such 
an  atmosphere,  the  will  for  international  cooperation,  on  other  fronts,  may  be 
lost.  This  is  the  danger  that  must  be  averted  if  our  hopes  for  peace  and  plenty 
are  not  to  fail. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts.  Secretary  Byrnes  endorsed  the  principles 
of  the  bill,  and  made  the  following  statement  thereon: 

Its  enactment  would  demonstrate  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  in  a  dramatic 
way,  that  this  country  is  determined  to  prevent  depressions  and  to  eliminate  mass 
unemployment.  It  would  thus  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  liberal 
trading  system  and  the  attainment  of  an  expanding  world  economy. 

Mr.  Ulric  Bell,  executive  vice  president  of  Americans  United  for 
World  Organization,  made  a  similar  point  in  his  testimony  supporting 
the  full  employment  bill.  Stated  Mr.  Bell: 

Sustained  employment  in  the  United  States  undoubtedly  would  increase  the 
confidence  of  other  nations  in  the  ability  of  this  country  to  contribute  potency 
to  the  world  organization.  That  uncertainty  out  of  which  grow  political  abuse 
and  military  devastation  is  a  byproduct  of  unstable  economic  conditions.  The 
rest  of  the  world  is  watching  us  to  see  whether  we  can  manage  our  abundance  and 
enjoy  it,  to  the  benefit  of  all  nations,  in  the  time  of  peace,  without  sacrificing  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

D.  POLICY  ON  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  AND  EXPENDITURE,  SECTION  2  (d) 

Section  2  (d)  describes  the  type  of  economic  program  needed  to 
make  good  on  the  assurance  of  continuing  full  employment. 

First  of  all,  it  indicates  that  the  Government  must  have  “a  con¬ 
sistent  and  carefully  planned  economic  program.”  This  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  there  cannot  be  an  employment  program  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  entire  economic  program  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  everything  the  Government  does  has  some  bearing  upon 
employment  and  production. 

A  number  of  specific  fields  of  Federal  action^ — such  as  taxation  and 
agriculture — are  specifically  mentioned,  in  order  to  emphasize  that 
the  Government’s  program  must  be  completely  comprehensive  and 
cover  all  its  revenue,  investment,  expenditure,  service  and  regulatory 
activities.  This  program,  naturally,  includes  public  works  and  public 
services. 

Moreover,  the  Government’s  program  is  to  be  developed  “in 
cooperation  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  and  others.”  This  recognizes  the  fact  that  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  these  groups  and  their  Government  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  any  full 
employment  progi’am. 
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Finally,  section  2  (d)  sets  forth  certain  necessary  characteristics 
of  the  “economic  program.” 

The  first  and  foremost  is  that  it  should — 

(1)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  private  enterprises  to  provide,  through  an 
expanding  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services,  the  largest  feasible, 
volume  of  employment  opportunities. 

The  second  is  that  the  program  should — 

(2)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  State  and  local  governments,  through  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  functions,  to  make  their  most  effective  contribution  to 
assuring  continuing  full  employment. 

The  third  is  that  the  program  should — 

(3)  provide  for  an  income  for  the  aged  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  decent 
and  healthful  standard  of  living,  and  promote  the  retirement  from  the  labor 
force  of  the  older  citizens. 

The  fourth  is  that  the  program  should — 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured 
provide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in 
addition  to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  consumers,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  to  assure  continuing  full  employment.  Such 
Federal  investment  and  expenditures,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  or  whether  for 
public  works,  for  public  services,  for  assistance  to  business,  agriculture,  home 
owners,  veterans,  or  consumers,  or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being  and  to  stimulate  increased  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  by  private  enterprises. 

The  policy  set  forth  in  these  provisions  is  extremely  close  to  that 
enunciated  by  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  in  San  Francisco  on  September 
21,  1944: 

Government’s  first  job  in  the  peacetime  years  ahead  will  be  to  see  that  condi¬ 
tions  exist  which  promote  widespread  job  opportunities  in  private  enterprise 
*  *  *.  If  at  any  time  there  are  not  sufficient  jobs  in  private  employment  to 

go  around,  the  Government  can  and  must  create  job  opportunities,  because  there 
must  be  jobs  for  all  in  this  country  of  ours. 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  these  two  policies,  it  is  that  the 
latter  goes  much  further.  Governor  Dewey  says  that,  if  necessary, 
the  Government  “must  create  job  opportunities.” 

The  full  employment  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  provides  not  for  the 
direct  creation  of  work  by  the  Government  but,  if  necessary,  merely 
for  “such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be 
needed  *  *  *  to  assure  continuing  full  employment.”  This  can 

include  loans  or  grants  to  State  and  local  governments  and  other 
“assistance  to  business,  agriculture,  home  owners,  veterans  or 
consumers.” 

The  policy  on  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  set  forth  in 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  2  (d)  indicates  that  the  Goverimient  means 
what  it  says  and  will  assure  continuing  full  employment.  It  serves 
notice  that  the  Government  will  not  allow  any  rigid  mathematical 
formula  on  the  balancing  of  the  Federal  Budget  to  interfere  with  its 
moral  and  legal  commitment  to  assure  continuing  full  employment. 

This  policy  is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  large-scale  Go  vernment 
expenditures  that  will  be  inevitable  if  we  have  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment.  General  knowledge  of  the  mere  readiness  of  Government  to 
provide  additional  investment  and  expenditure,  to  the  extent  needed, 
and  thereby  to  assure  sufficient  markets  for  the  goods  and  services 
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f  produced  at  full  employment,  will  largely  reduce  the  need  for  Federal 
.  investment 'and  expenditure. 

Furthermore,  the  program  clearly  emphasizes  the  intention  of  the 

I  Federal  Government  not  to  use  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
except  to  the  extent  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  clearly  and  uncompromisingly  establishes  a  firm  priority  upon 
the  creation  of  an  economic  climate  in  which  private  enterprise  can 
I  “provide,  through  an  expanding  production  and  distribution  of  goods 
:  and  services  the  largest  feasible  volume  of  employment  opportunities.” 
:  It  clearly  and  uncompromisingly  establishes  a  priority  upon 

measures  to  assist  State  and  local  govermnents  “to  make  their  most 
I  effective  contribution  to  assuring  continuing  full  employment.” 

'  It  clearly  sets  forth  the  objective  of  reducing  the  size  of  the  labor 
I  force  by  making  more  attractive  the  voluntary  retirement  of  the 
.  older  citizens. 

Finally,  by  providing  the  machinery  for  developing  a  “consistent  and 
carefully  planned  economic  program”  it  emphasizes  the  need  for  the 
use  of  the  Government’s  entire  “tool  chest”  in  order  to  stimulate 
i  private  activity  and  minimize  the  necessity  of  investment  and  expendi- 
P  ture  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  breadth  of  this  “tool  chest” 
[  is  described  in  detail  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harold  D.  Smith,  Direc- 
I  tor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (pp.  902-931  of  the  record). 

!  The  followmg  quotation  from  Mr.  Smith  is  also  relevant: 

[  Several  crit  ics  of  the  full  employment  bill  have  suggested  that  the  bill  is  designed 
I  to  pave  the  way  for  huge  deficit  spending.  This  is  a  distortion  of  the  meaning 
I  of  the  bill.  *  *  *  It  is  my  conviction  that  a  policy  designed  to  prevent 
depression  and  unemployment  is  the  best  contribution  we  can  make  to  holding 
down  Federal  expenditures  and  the  public  debt. 

This  fact  has  also  been  emphasized  by  the  Honorable  Fred  M. 

I  Vinson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (p.  965  of  the  record): 

I  There  is  one  point  I  want  to  emphasize  particularly.  This  is  not,  as  many 
I  seem  to  believe,  a  mere  spending  bill  or  deficit  financing  bill.  Whenever  there 
is  inadequate  demand,  the  primary  duty  of  the  Government  under  this  bill  will 
be  to  encourage  an  expansion  of  consumption  and  investment  and  the  private 
purchase  of  the  products  of  industry. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Dr.  Ernest  Minor  Patterson,  professor  of  econom¬ 
ics,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Penn- 
:  sylvania,  made  the  following  statement: 

II  urge,  secondly,  in  connection  with  any  proposals  that  may  eventuate  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  that  in  all  probability  the  expenditures  will  be 
1  less  than  would  be  incurred  if  no  plans  are  laid  and  if  emergency  measures  have 
to  be  presented  and  acted  upon  when  the  emergency  arises. 

The  proposals,  if  intelligently  carried  out,  would  directly  or  indirectly  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  expenditures  to  a  considerable  extent  and  would  actually  add  to  the 
national  income,  while  a  great  many  hurriedly  proposed  reli^  measures  are  apt 
to  amount  to  merely  a  redistribution  of  a  smaller  national  income. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  subsection  (d)  is  to  avoid  another 
WPA.  In  addition  to  orientating  the  Government’s  program  toward 
preventing  a  situation  such  as  gave  birth  to  the  WPA  during  the 
1930’s,  it  provides  that  Federal  construction  be  performed  under 
contract,  except  in  special  circumstances,  and  under  laws  relating  to 
labor  standards.  Naturally,  this  should  not  be  construed  as  indi¬ 
cating  that  “Federal  investment  and  expenditure”  is  limited  to  con¬ 
struction  activities. 

S.  Kept.  583,  79-1 - 3 
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Subsection  (d)  also  sets  up  a  general  standard  to  govern  Govern¬ 
ment’s  investment  and  expenditure  program.  This  standard  is  that 
the  program — 

shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being  and  to 
stimulate  increased  employment  opportunities  by  private  enterprises. 

E.  PULL  EMPLOYMENT  WITHOUT  ECONOMIC  WARFARE,  SECTION  2  (e)  ; 

! 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  (2)  provides  that:  i 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  herein  set 
forth  in  such  a  manner  as  will  contribute  to  an  expanding  exchange  of  goods  and  | 
services  among  nations  and  without  resort  to  measures  or  programs  that  would  j 
contribute  to  economic  warfare  among  nations. 

This  provision  is  based  upon  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  ' 
from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morse,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  | 
Tobey,  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Danger.  It  emphasizes  that  the  day  of  economic 
isolationism  in  America  is  over.  It  indicates  that  the  fidl  employment 
program  will  be  oriented  toward  obtaining  “an  expanding  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  among  nations.” 

It  also  declares  to  all  the  world  that  America  is  not  interested  in 
obtaining  additional  employment  within  its  borders  through  an 
imperialistic  drive  for  markets  throughout  the  world. 

This  provision,  in  an  earlier  form,  was  endorsed  by  the  Honorable 
James  F.  Byrnes,  Secretary  of  State,  in  liis  letter  to  the  chah-man  of 
August  18,  1945.  In  tliis  letter.  Secretary  Byrnes  made  the  following 
statement: 

The  proposed  ameudment  is  in  accord  with  the  position  of  the  Department  as 
expressed  in  its  letter  to  you  of  March  31,  1945.  It  gives  explicit  recognition  to 
the  substantial  contribution  which  higher  levels  of  foreign  trade  can  make  to  the 
success  of  our  domestic  full  employment  program,  and  stresses  the  importance  of 
avoiding  measures  which  would  be  detrimental  to  other  countries. 

I  believe  that  it  is  highly  important  that  the  act  should  contain  such  a  declara¬ 
tion  which  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  act  through  measures  which  will  contribute  to  an  expansion  of 
world  trade  and  investment  and  without  resort  to  measures  which  are  likely  to 
create  unemployment  in  other  countries.  Full  employment  and  higher  standards 
of  living  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  dependent  in  large  degree  upon  a 
stable  and  prosperous  world  economy.  Only  if  all  countries  work  together  in  the 
achievement  of  these  basic  economic  goals  can  we  hope  to  create  a  firm  founda¬ 
tion  for  tlie  peace  which  has  been  achieved  at  such  great  cost. 


F.  THE  NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET,  SECTION  a 

AND  SECTION  4 

Section  3  provides  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  the 
President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  national  production  and 
employment  budget.  The  most  important  features  in  this  budget  are: 

1.  A  statement  of  economic  goals; 

2.  An  appraisal  of  current  economic  trends;  and 

3.  A  general  program  for  attaining  the  goals. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  section  3  (a)  indicates  that  these  goals  are  to  be 
stated  in  terms  of — - 

the  number  of  employment  opportunities  needed  for  full  employment,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  and  services  at  full  employment,  and  the  volume  of  investment 
and  expenditure  needed  for  the  purchase  of  such  goods  and  services — 
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in  other  words,  in  terms  of  employment,  production,  and  consumption. 
This  recognizes  the  fact  that  employment  depends  upon  production, 
and  production  depends  upon  the  purchase  of  the  goods  and  services 
that  are  produced.  To  speculate  as  to  which  of  the  three  comes 
first  is  like  the  old  argument  about  the  chicken  and  the  egg;  the  essen¬ 
tial  point  is  that  all  three  are  of  equal  importance. 

Paragraph  (2)  closely  parallels  paragraph  (1).  It  provides  for  a 
presentation  of  "current  and  foreseeable  trends”  in  employment, 
production,  and  consumption.  i 

Paragraph  (3)  of  section  3  (a)  calls  for  the  submission  of  a  general 
program  to  achieve  the  goals  set  forth  on  employment,  production, 
and  consumption.  It  is  to  be  based  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in 
section  2  and  to  mclude — 


whatever  recommendations  for  legislation  the  President  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable. 

It  is  also  to  include — 

whatever  measures  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  inflationary  or  deflationary 
dislocations  or  monopolistic  practices  from  interfering  with  the  assurance  of 
continuing  full  employment. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  national  budget  shall  include — 


a  review  of  the  economic  program  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the  preceding 
year  and  a  report  on  its  effect  upon  the  amount  of  national  income  and  upon  the 
distribution  of  the  national  income  among  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and  others. 

.Subsection  (c)  calls  for  quarterly  reports  to  Congress.  This  means 
that  the  President  must  regularly  review  his  goals,  his  appraisal  of 
economic  conditions,  and  his  general  program,  and  submit  the  results 
of  this  review  to  the  Congress. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  national  budget  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  N ational  Budget. 

Section  4  deals  with  the  preparation  of  the  national  production  and 
emplo3''ment  budget. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  it  would  be  prepared — 


under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  and  in  consultation 
with  heads  of  departments  and  establishments. 


The  administrative  machinery  to  be  used  in  preparing  the  national 
budget  must  be  left  to  the  President’s  discretion — since  it  is  his  pro¬ 
gram  and  Ids  responsibility.  Only  experience  can  indicate  what  type  of 
administrative  machinery  would  prove  most  effective.  It  would  be  a  ■ 
serious  error  to  freeze  a  specific  set-up  into  law  before  any  experience 
had  been  gained  in  the  preparation  of  a  national  budget.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  should  be  left  unhampered  to  work  out  the  problem. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  mandatory  consultation  with  economic 
groups  and  State  and  local  governments  on  the  preparation  of  the 
national  budget.  No  specific  boards  or  committees  are  established. 
Tins,  also,  must  be  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  experience.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  number  of  boards  set  up  for  specific  purposes  or  for  a 
specific  length  of  time  may  prove  most  effective. 

Testifying  before  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  John  W.  Snyder,  Director 
of  War  Alobilization  and  Reconversion,  higlily  approved  the  prmciple 
'of  a  national  budget.  Mr.  Snyder  stated: 


This  bill  provides  a  procedure  for  determining  the  state  of  health  of  the  country 
as  far  as  production  and  employment  are  concerned.  It  is  a  barometer  by  which  to 
gage  the  economic  climate. 
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The  information  which  would  be  furnished  the  Congress  would  contain  not  only 
comprehensive  analyses  of  current  economic  conditions  but  also  a  forecast  of 
future  conditions.  Perfect  forecasting  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  but  ' 
judgments  concerning  the  future  are  necessary  in  any  case.  Businessmen  make 
such  judgments  and  base  production  plans  upon  sales  forecasts,  as  do  concerns  in  , 
planning  construction  programs  for  a  year  or  more  in  advance. 

Air.  Harold  D.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Budget,  also  approved  the 
national  budget  concept. 

The  appraisal  and  recommendation  required  by  this  bill- 

said  A'lr.  Smith — 

are  of  such  importance  that  in  my  judgment,  they  should  be  transmitted  not  only 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  but  should  become  part  of  his  statutory  re- 
spon.sibility.  *  *  =t=  The  basic  requirements  of  this  bill  are  in  line  with  a 

development  that  began  with  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 

Air.  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
stated  that — 

The  national  budget  which  the  President  would  be  directed  to  prepare  would 
aid  in  pressing  home  the  responsibility  of  private  enterprise  and  in  disclosing 
next  steps.  |i 

In  line  with  Air.  Green’s  thesis.  Air.  Harry  Golden,  a  small  business¬ 
man,  testified  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  national  budget: 

I  am  for  this  full-employment  bill  becau.se:  (1)  It  states  definite  objectives 
for  the  Nation,  just  as  I  have  definite  objectives  in  my  own  business.  I  am  for 
this  bill  because  (2)  once  a  year  I  would  be  advised  by  the  President  as  to  the 
outlook  for  employment  and  business  during  the  ensuing  year.  In  my  business, 

I  get  the  announcements  of  new  automobiles  and  bicycle  models  at  the  start  of 
each  year  and  study  the  possible  after-market  for  parts  and  accessories  the 
following  year. 

In  urging  the  early  enactment  of  the  full-employment  bill,  your 
committee  points  out  that  if  this  measure  is  promptly  written  into  law, 
the  Congress  will  receive  its  first  national  production  and  employment 
budget  in  January  1946,  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  session. 

The  transmittal  of  a  national  budget  at  that  time  will  be  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  to  the  Congress  in  its  efforts  to  deal  with  the  many 
perplexing  problems  of  reconversion  and  postwar  adjustment. 

G.  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET,  SECTION  6 

Section  5  establishes  a  jomt  committee  composed  of  15  AI embers  | 
of  the  Senate  and  15  Alembers  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  } 
committee  would  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters  relating  to  the 
national  budget. 

The  purpose  of  this  joint  committee  was  admirably  expressed  in 
the  testimony  of  Albert  S.  Goss,  master  of  the  National  Grange  , 
(p.  824): 

Too  frequently  we  have  approached  the  con.sideration  of  such  basic  economic  : 
problems  as  taxation,  transportation,  tariffs,  labor  legislation,  farm  legislation,  | 
financial  legislation,  and  a  host  of  others  in  a  detached  and  narrow  manner,  | 
without  adequate  consideration  for  the  effect  of  the  policy  established  upon  our 
whole  economy.  Every  sore  spot  affects  our  whole  economy,  but  we  have  been  i 
too  much  inclined  to  consider  each  problem  separately.  Here,  in  the  joint  ‘ 
committee,  the  interdependence  of  all  segments  of  our  economy  would  be  recog-  ' 
nized  in  a  practical  way. 

After  making  a  study  of  the  national  budget,  the  joint  committee 
is  to  prepare  and  report  a  joint  resolution  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  i 
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i  Congress.  Tliis  resolution  would  indicate  acceptance,  with  or  with- 
1  out  reservations,  or  rejection  of  the  President’s  program. 

The  joint  resolution  would  be  accompanied  by  a  report  summarizing 
the  committee’s  “findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  main  recommendations  made  by  the  President  in  the  national 
budget.’’ 

The  joint  resolution — 

to  quote  Representative  Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  House  sponsor  of 
the  bill, 

would  then  become  the  basis  for  a  Congressional  debate  on  national  economic 
'  policies.  This  debate  would  focus  upon  the  relationship  of  the  Federal  Budget 
and  the  economy  as  a  whole.  It  would  help  to  orientate  the  thinking  of  our 
Congress  and  of  our  people  in  terms  of  the  whole  economic  picture.  It  would 
make  a  tremendous  contribution  to  the  prestige  of  Congress  and  to  the  general 
;  public  understanding  of  the  national  problem  and  national  issues. 

Today  there  is  no  single  vehicle  through  which  the  Congress  can  make  a  de¬ 
cision  on  the  entire  Federal  Budget  or  upon  the.  general  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  joint  resolution  provides  the  vehicle  for  such  a  decision.  When  agreed  to, 

I  it  would  serve  as  a  framework  and  guide  for  the  development  of  individual  policies 
1  and  programs.  It  would  help  provide  that  over-all  consistency  which  business 
investors  need  if  they  are  to  make  future  plans  for  expansion.  It  w'ould  also 
provide  the  flexibility  needed  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

Finally,  we  should  like  to  quote  the  statement  made  with  respect 
to  the  joint  committee  by  the  Honorable  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  a  former  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (p.  523); 

Although  the  establishment  of  this  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  is  an  innovation  in  congressional  procedure,  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
sound  and  desirable  step.  It  will  greatly  simplify  and  improve  the  present  con¬ 
gressional  procedures  for  handling  budgetary  legislation. 

IV.  Implementation  of  the  Full  Employment  Bill 

A.  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAM  NEEDED  TO  IMPLEMENT  BILL 

The  enactment  of  the  full  employment  bill,  by  itself,  will  not  assure 
continuing  full  employment.  This  was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
report  submitted  to  the  committee  on  May  30,  1945,  by  the  Honorable 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  in  bis  capacity  as  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion. 

S.  380  does  not  profess  to  present  a  fully  conceived  program  for  the  achievement 
of  full  employment — 

stated  Mr.  Vinson. 

It  is  the  necessary  first  step  from  which  a  full-dress  program  of  economic 
policies  to  promote  the  well-being  of  our  free  competitive  economy  will  stem. 

On  August  31,  1945,  Mr.  Vinson  again  emphasized  this  point, 
stating  that  the  full  employment  bill — ■ 
is  a  landmark,  but  not  the  end  of  the  road. 

On  September  1,  1945,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  full  employment 
bill,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Snyder,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Vinson  as 
Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  stated  this  point  in 
the  following  fashion: 

Some  have  the  impression  that  the  full-employment  bill  in  itself,  when  passed, 
will  produce  jobs.  Of  course,  it  will  not  produce  as  much  as  a  single  job.  What 
it  does  is  to  fix  a  responsibility  on  the  President  and  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  attainment  of  full  employment  and  provide  an  efltective  mechanism  to 
assure  that  the  Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to  discharge  these  responsibilities. 
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B.  MANY  PROGRAMS  SUBMITTED  DURING  HEARINGS 

There  was  general  agreement  among  the  witnesses  who  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  try  to 
write  into  the  full  employment  bill  specific  programs  in  any  one  or 
more  fields  of  action. 

There  was  also  substantial  agreement  on  the  various  fields  of  action 
that  should  be  covered  in  any  program  to  implement  the  bill.  The 
major  fields  that  were  mentioned  are,  without  reference  to  the  order 
of  importance,  taxation,  public  works  and  conservation,  small  business, 
natural  resources,  veterans’  benefits  and  preferences,  agriculture, 
wages  and  hours,  and  foi'eign  trade. 

There  was  considerable  variation,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
specific  policies  that  might  be  followed  in  these  various  fields  of  action. 
The  most  comprehensive  programs  were  proposed  by  Clarence  Avild- 
sen,  chairman  of  the  board,  Kepublic  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicago; 
William  Green,  president,  American  Federation  of  Labor;  Ira  Mosher, 
president.  National  Association  of  Manufactm-ers;  Philip  Murray, 
president.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations;  and  the  Honorable 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Appendix  C  contains  i 
quotations  from  the  testimony  of  these  five  witnesses,  summarizing  ; 
the  programs  they  presented  to  the  subcommittee. 

C,  MANY  TYPES  OF  PROGRAM  POSSIBLE  UNDER  THE  BILL 

In  his  testimony  of  July  30,  1945,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Mr. 
O’Mahoney,  presented  a  chart  to  the  committee  which  indicates  that 
there  are  three  different  types  of  full- employment  programs  that  might 
be  developed.  This  chart  is  printed  on  page  37  of  the  hearings,  and 
deserves  careful  study. 

The  three  alternatives  in  Senator  O’Mahoney’s  chart  are — 

(a)  High  business  investment. 

(b)  High  Govermnent  expenditures. 

(c)  High  consumers’  expenditures. 

Upon  introducing  the  full-emplo3^ment  bill  in  the  Senate,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana,  Mr.  Murray,  also  developed  this  point.  Stated 
Senator  Mmuay: 

The  full  employment  bill  recognizes  that  Ave  live  in  a  world  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions  and  changing  requirements  in  national  economic  policy.  For  that  reason, 
it  provides  no  fixed  proportions  of  the  national  budget  to  be  supplied  by  con¬ 
sumers,  business,  or  Government.  In  certain  circumstances.  Congress  may  find 
it  desirable  or  necessary  to  provide: 

First.  A  national  budget  that  emphasizes  increases  in  consumers’  expenditures; 
or 

Second.  A  national  budget  that  emphasizes  increases  in  the  capital  outlays  of 
business;  or 

Third.  A  national  budget  that  emphasizes  increases  in  Government  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Naturally  there  could  be  all  degrees  of  difference  between  these  three  general 
types,  as  well  as  combinations  of  any  types. 

It  is  my  own  personal  opinion — and  I  have  stated  this  before  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — that  the  royal  road  to  prosperity  is  high  wages,  low  prices,  and  a  tax 
system  that  is  unequivocally  based  upon  the  ability  to  pay  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  to  produce.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  this  way,  Avith  only  moderate  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  for  desirable  Government  services,  we  could  achieve  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  national  income  which  would  give  us  an  unprece¬ 
dented  expansion  in  consumers’  expenditures  and  a  vigorous,  though  not  excessive, 
expansion  in  the  capital  outlays  of  business. 
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But  my  personal  opinion  on  how  the  national  economy  might  best  be  balanced 
is  not  relevant  to  the  question  of  how  it  would  be  balanced  under  this  bill.  The 
specific  national  budget  that  would  result  in  any  given  period  would  be  deter- 
j  mined,  not  by  the  operations  of  any  one  individual  or  any  one  group  but  on  the 
}  basis  of  that  active  interplay  between  all  groups  and  all  our  political  leaders  which 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  democratic  process  in  our  democratic  America. 

;  V.  Widespread  Support  for  the  Full  Employment  Bill 

I  The  principles  of  the  full  employment  bill  have  been  firmly  and 
specifically  endorsed  by  President  Truman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fred  M.  Vinson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clmton  Anderson,  Secre- 
!  tary  of  Labor  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
I  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Director  of  the  Budget  Harold  D.  Smith,  and 
other  officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
j  They  have  also  been  strongly  endorsed  by  innumerable  businessmen. 
They  have  received  the  strong  support  of  all  sections  of  organized 
labor. 

They  have  been  endorsed  by  farm  leaders,  religious  leaders,  and 
experts  in  all  walks  of  life. 

A  partial  list  of  the  organizations  that  have  endorsed  the  bill 
include  the  following: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

;  The  Railroad  Labor  Executives  Association, 
j  The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

The  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

Americans  United  for  World  Organization. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees, 
i  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

I  Business  Men  of  America,  Inc. 

Central  Council  of  American  Rabbis. 

Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congregational  Christian  Churches. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Hosiery  Wholesalers  National  Association. 

Independent  Citizens’  Committee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions. 

League  of  Women  Shoppers. 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

National  Board  of  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

National  Conference  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  of  Scientific,  Professional,  Art,  and  WTiite  Collar  Organizations. 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Grange. 

National  Lawyers’  Guild. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  of  America. 

Non-Partisan  Council  of  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha. 

Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Union  for  Democratic  Action. 

United  Christian  Council  for  Democracy. 

United  Council  of  Church  Women. 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 
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The  majority  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  also  supported  the  bill.  The  names  of  all  the  witnesses  appear 
in  appendix  A.  Appendix  B  contains  a  set  of  excerpts  from  their 
testimony  relating  to — 

(1)  The  right  to  employment  opportunity; 

(2)  The  Government’s  responsibility  to  assure  continuing  full  employment; 

(3)  The  policy  on  Federal  investment  and  expenditures; 

(4)  The  national  production  and  employment  budget;  and 

(5)  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget. 

The  great  majority  of  correspondents  whose  letters  appear  in  the 
record  have  also  endorsed  the  bill. 

This  widespread  support  for  the  full  employment  bill  is  reflected  in  its 
broad  sponsorship.  In  the  Senate  it  is  cosponsored  by  eight  Members. 
In  the  House  it  is  cosponsored  by  106  Representatives.  In  each 
House  the  sponsorship  includes  members  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties. 

VI.  The  Opposition  to  the  Full  Employment  Bill — and  the 

Answers 

The  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  on  the  hill  endorsed 
its  principles. 

The  opponents  were  in  a  decided  minority.  In  fact,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  personally  solicited  testimony  from  some  who  had 
publicly  expressed  their  position  against  the  bill,  or  who  were  regarded 
as  possible  opponents  of  the  hill,  but  who  subsequently  decided  that 
they  were  not  interested  in  appearing  against  this  measure. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  vocal  opposition 
to  the  bill.  This  has  appeared  in  privately  circulated  articles  and 
brochures.  It  has  appeared  in  a  portion  of  the  press.  It  has  appeared 
in  the  testimony  of  Ira  Mosher,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers;  William  L.  IHeitz,  vice  president  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York;  and  James  L.  Donnelly,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Alanufacturers  Association;  as  well  as  in  some  of 
the  letters  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Accordingly,  we  feel  that  it  is  important  to  summarize  the  main 
arguments  which  have  been  made  against  the  basic  principles  of  the 
full  employment  bill. 

Upon  examination,  we  find  that  the  major  ^opposition  to  the  bill  is 
based  upon  the  conviction  that^ — 

A. ,  Continuing  full  employment  is  impossible  under  our  free 
enterprise  economic  system; 

B.  Continuing  full  employment  is  in  itself  undesirable;  and 

C.  The  responsibility  of  the  Government  should  be  limited  to 
the  relief  of  destitution. 

Naturally,  there  are  other  arguments  made.  But  these  other  argu¬ 
ments — whether  they  deal  with  the  role  of  Government  expenditure  or 
with  the  feasibility  of  the  National  Budget — usually  consist  of  a  re¬ 
statement  in  dift'erent  language  of  one  or  another  of  the  above  argu¬ 
ments. 

In  the  same  way  the  amendments  that  have  been  proposed  to  weaken 
or  cripple  the  bill  are  usually  based  upon  the  philosophy  that  contin¬ 
uing  full  employment  is  impossible  under  our  ecoiiomic  system — that 
it  would  be  undesirable  in  any  case,  or  that  the  Government’s  responsi¬ 
bility  should  be  limitcu  to  the  relief  of  destitution. 
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In  view  of  tbe  iniiiortance  of  these  arguments,  an  analysis  of  each  is 
herewith  presented — together  with  the  answer  to  eacli. 

This  list  includes  not  only  the  three  fundamental  arguments  referred 
to  above,  but  also  a  number  of  variations  on  the  same  theme. 

A.  CONTINUING  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  UNDER  OUR 

ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 

This  argument  takes  tw  o  forms. 

The  first  is  that  booms  and  depressions  are  inevitable. 

In  his  testimony  of  Tuesday,  August  28,  1945,  Mr.  William  L. 
Kleitz,  vice  president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  New  York  City, 
stated  that — 

I  think  that  they  (depre.s.sions)  arc  inevitable  under  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  that  the  best  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  limit  their  depth  and  their  duration. 

One  of  the  correspondents  whose  letter  appears  in  the  record 
fp.  140)  has  stated: 

There  is  no  question  but  what  this  country  made  the  greatest  progress  that  has 
ever  been  made  by  any  nation  up  to  the  point  of  the  great  depression  in  1932. 
This  was  made  in  alternate  increases  and  declines  in  business.  We  will  always 
have  these  because  that  is  human  nature  *  *  *  it  cannot  be  overturned  by 

laws,  and  it  cannot  be  changed  by  laws  *  *  *. 

A  more  elaborate  presentation  of  this  doctrine  of  the  inevitability 
of  depression  is  provided  in  an  attack  iijion  the  full  employment  bill 
entitled,  “Full  Employment  and  the  National  Budget”  wdiicli  has 
been  printed  and  wddely  circulated  by  the  Citizens  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  Inc.  This  brochure  charges  that  the  full  employment  bill 
rests  upon  the  fallacious  assumption  “that  ‘full  employment’  is  prac¬ 
ticable  as  well  as  desirable.”  The  followdng  quotation  from  this 
brochure  (p.  15)  is  particularly  relevant: 

The  practicability  of  such  a  full  omi)loyment  objective  is  dubious.  At  only  a 
few  times  in  our  national  history — during  relatively  brief  periods  of  extraordinary 
wartime  activity — ha.s  tlrcre  been  a  condition  nearly  approaching  full  employment. 

This  approach  is  echoed  by  those  wdio  say  that  they  agree  with  the 
objectives  of  full  employment,  as  set  forth  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
but  that  they  are  afraid  it  is  leading  people  to  expect  too  much. 

The  second  form  in  which  this  argument  is  stated  is  that  continuing 
full  employment  would  mean  regimentation. 

Those  who  claim  that  full  employment  is  impossible  under  our  sys¬ 
tem  point  not  only  to  the  experience  of  the  past  but  also  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  countries.  Russia  jirovides  full  employment,  they  point, 
out,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  socialist  system.  Germany  and  Italy  pro¬ 
vided  full  employment,  they  state,  but  on  the  basis  of  a  Fascist  state. 
Therefore,  we  cannot  have  full  employment  except  through  a  change 
in  our  own  economic  system. 

The  Citizens  National  Committee  brochure  puts  the  argument  as 
follows: 

Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  extensive  employment  if  something 
akin  to  wartime  conditions  were  perpetuated  by  adoption  of  a  form  of  totalitarian 
economy  such  as  exists  in  Russia  or  formerly  existed  in  Germany.  Such  action 
does  not  appear  to  be  contemplated  within  the  framework  of  the  Murray  bill. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  of  how  full  employment  can  be  arrived  at 
short  of  such  a  step. 

In  similar  vein,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  approved  a  report  (March  1945  Bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  State  of  New  York)  which  states  that  depressions  are 
“the  price  we  pay  for  freedom.” 

S.  Rept.  583,  79-1 - 4 
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The  answer 

The  argument  that  booms  and  depressions  are  inevitable  is  a  de¬ 
featist  argument. 

It  is  on  a  par  with  saying  that  because  we  have  always  had  wars 
there  is  no  hope  of  averting  a  thnd  world  war.  If  this  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  were  to  be  followed  in  international  relations,  then  there  would 
have  been  no  use  in  approving  the  San  Francisco  Charter. 

In  fact,  if  this  argument  were  to  be  accepted,  it  would  amount  to 
breaking  faith  with  the  other  nations  with  whom  we  joined  in  signing 
the  San  Francisco  Charter — for  if  we  have  another  depression  in 
America,  world-wide  depression  will  follow  and  the  Charter  will  be 
reduced  to  an  empty  dream. 

Those  who  support  the  full  employment  bUl  maintain  that  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  is  possible  under  our  economic  system.  We 
believe  that  full  employment  and  free  enterprise  are  entirely  com¬ 
patible.  We  believe  that  each  one  supplements  and  helps  the  other. 
We  have  studied  the  lessons  of  past  depressions  and  are  resolved  that 
the  future  of  America  shall  not  be  shaped  by  the  dead  hand  of  the 
past. 

Those  who  argue  that  continuing  full  employment  means  regiment¬ 
ation  are  themselves  sowing  the  seeds  of  economic  and  political  revo¬ 
lution.  No  hostile  foreign  agent  could  do  more  to  wreck  the  fabric  of 
our  society  than  to  tell  our  people  that  unemployment  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  free  enterprise. 

In  earlier  years  it  was  customary  on  the  part  of  those  who  yearned 
for  the  past  and  feared  the  future  to  brand  every  progressive  proposal 
as  being  a  step  toward  regimentation  and  the  destruction  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  system.  More  than  a  century  ago  this  argument  was  used 
against  those  who  proposed  free  public  schools.  Later,  it  was  used 
against  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  campaigned  for  internal  improve-  < 
ments  of  the  country.  The  same  argument  was  made  against  the 
creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  enactment  of  the  income-  : 
tax  law,  the  regulation  of  the  stock  exchanges,  and  the  establishment  ^ 
of  the  right  to  collective  bargaining.  j 

In  the  case  of  these  past  measures,  the  net  result  of  the  cry  that  we  * 
were  heading  toward  communism  was  to  impair  the  reputation  of  ; 
those  who  shouted  “wolf.”  | 

In  the  case  of  the  full  employment  bill,  however,  those  who  say  that 
full  employment  is  impractical  and  that  the  sponsors  of  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill  are  promising  too  much  are  jeopardizing  more  than  their 
personal  repute.  They  are  publicly  inviting  the  American  people  to 
search  for  some  new  economic  system  that  would  be  compatible  with  j 
sustained  full  employment.  They  are  jeopardizing  the  future  of 
economic  and  political  democracy. 

t 

B.  CONTINUING  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  WOULD  BE  UNDESIRABLE  | 

This  argument  breaks  down  into  several  variations. 

The  first  is  the  belief  that  full  employment  is  infiationary.  It  is^ 
argued  that  under  conditions  of  sustained  full  employment,  business  j 
would  raise  prices  excessively,  and  labor  would  obtain  excessive-  I 
increases  in  wages,  thus  leading  to  an  inflationary  spii-al  and  then 
inevitable  collapse. 
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The  second  approach  is  based  upon  the  lure  of  “boom  and  bust 
profits.”  Booms  and  depressions  both  present  opportunities  for  an 
agile  and  well-financed  few  to  better  their  fortunes.  Over  the  past 
decades,  many  fortunes  have  been  made  by  “riding  the  business  cycle.” 
In  time  of  boom,  there  is  always  a  small  minority  who  can  reap 
fabulous  profits.  In  fact,  the  possibility  of  boom-time  profits  is 
often  so  attractive  as  to  counterbalance  the  fear  of  what  might  happen 
during  a  subsequent  depression. 

Likewise,  there  are  some  who  have  learned  to  profit  during  periods 
of  mass  unemployment.  For  some  large  corporations,  depression 
provides  the  opportunity  to  push  small  competitors  to  the  wall. 
In  this  connection,  we  should  like  to  quote  from  an  article  entitled, 
“We  Need  Those  Depressions,”  written  by  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Blodgett, 
head  of  an  advertising  agency  m  Des  Moines,  lowa.^  _____ 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  depressions  are  never  abolished,  for  they  have  many 
desirable  features.  Those  who  learn  to  ride  the  business  cycle  can  find  as  many 
advantages  in  depressions  as  in  booms — personal  as  well  as  business  advantages. 
Smart  folks  take  advantage  of  the  boom  *  *  *  they  are  then  ready  for 

depression-time  bargains,  bargains  in  every  conceivable  thing  from  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  a  railroad. 


The  third  variation  is  based  upon  the  fear  of  a  “tight  labor  market.” 
A  small  minority  of  employers  feel  that  full  employmeut  creates  a 
situation  hi  which  organized  labor  has  too  much  bargaining  power. 
They  prefer  to  have  a  safe  “pool  of  unemployed.” 

An  argument  along  this  line  is  contained  in  the  letter  (p.  213  of  the 
record)  from  Mr.  Carlyle  Fraser,  chairman  of  the  national  affairs 
committee  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  states  that 
“private  competitive  capitalism  requires  a  floating  number  of  un¬ 
employed.” 

Those  who  advocate  a  floating  pool  of  unemployed  people  usually 
believe,  in  all  sincerity,  that  this  pool  should  be  kept  to  safe 
proportions.  Estimates  of  how  large  the  pool  should  be  usually 
range  from  4,000,000  unemployed  to  seven  or  eight  million  unem¬ 
ployed. 

This  point  of  view  was  identified — and  criticized — by  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Palmer,  president  of  Palmer,  Inc.,  also  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  (p.  727  of 
the  record).  Mr.  Palmer  testified  immediately  following  Mr.  Ira 
Mosher,  the  head  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
began  his  statement  as  follows: _  _  _ _  ;■  >--4 

In  opposition  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Mosher  that  this  bill  will  help  to  bring  about 
depression,  I  feel  that  its  enactment  will  help  to  give  assurance  to  those  who  fear 
that  they  will  lose  their  jobs  and  to  those  industrialists  who  believe  they  will  not 
be  able  to  carry  on.  There  may  be  some  who  may  oppose  such  assurance  being 
given  because  there  are  some  in  industry  who  may  say  they  would  prefer  to  have 
it  out  with  labor  now. 


The  fourth  argument  is  that  if  there  are  jobs  for  all,  people  will  bo 
less  interested  in  working.  Those  who  advance  this  view,  claim  that 
;  there  are  a  large  number  of  people  who  go  through  life  doing  as  little 
;  work  as  possible,  and  that  the  fear  of  unemployment  is  a  necessary 
.  incentive  to  obtain  a  good  day’s  work.  Under  conditions  of  sustained 
full  employment,  they  claim  that  this  fear  would  not  exist  and  initi- 
I  ative  would  decline.  In  support  of  this  theory,  they  allege  that 

>  This  article  appeared  in  the  University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  Opinion  and  Comments,  dated  August  26, 
I  1945. 
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during  the  war,  as  a  result  of  the  labor  shortage,  both  initiative  and 
productivity  have  disastrously  declined. 

The  fifth  argument  is  that  the  prevention  of  mass  nnemployment 
is  sufficient.  Since  continuing  full  employment  has  so  many  un- 
desirahle  characteristics,  it  is  argued,  and  since  it  cannot  be  obtained 
in  a  free  society,  we  should  stop  talkmg  about  the  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  and  limit  our  objective  to  the  prevention  of 
mass  unemployment. 

The  answer 

The  argument  that  full  employment  is  mflationary  is  based  upon 
the  defeatist  assumption  that  American  business  and  American  labor 
would  take  advantage  of  prosperity.  It  is  gronnded  upon  the  belief 
that  under  our  free  entei-prise  system,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  coop¬ 
erative  effort  between  business,  labor,  and  government,  and  that 
under  conditions  of  full  employment,  we  would  need  regimentation 
to  prevent  inflation.  This  is  another  way  of  stating  that  continuing 
full  employment  is  incompatible  with  free  enterprise. 

This  argument  also  overlooks  the  basic  economic  fact  that  the  fear 
of  unemployment  and  depression  is  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of 
inflation.  When  a  businessman  assumes  that  there  will  be  unem¬ 
ployment  and  depression  some  time  in  the  foreseeable  future,  he 
tries  to  protect  himself  against  the  future.  This  means  a  price 
policy  that  will  allow  him  U)  to  build  up  reserves  to  help  carry  his 
business  through  the  coming  depression,  and  (2)  to  break  even,  or  per¬ 
haps  even  have  a  profit,  at  the  low  level  of  production  that  will  be 
necessary  during  the  coming  period  of  depression.  Such  a  policy  leads 
to  inflation — and  then  collapse. 

This  fact  was  emphasized  to  your  committee  by  the  Honorable 
Chester  Bowles,  Price  Administrator,  in  his  March  27,  1945,  report 
on  the  full  employment  bill: 

In  the  absence  of  any  assurance  that  business  will  continue  to  operate  at  high 
levels,  many  firms  want  to  make  all  they  can  while  the  opportunity  exists.  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  this  desire  to  make  a  killing  during  the  war,  which  is 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  operating  beneath  the  surface  not  only  in  minds  of 
many  businessmen  but  also  farm  and  labor  groups,  is  at  bottom  a  result  of  fear 
of  the  future  and  would  disappear  if  they  had  any  solidly  based  reason  to  believe 
that  large  markets,  high  levels  of  production,  sales,  and  jobs  would  continue  as  a 
normal  characteristic  of  the  economy  rather  than  as  a  mere  wartime  phenomenon. 

By  providing  an  assurance  that  there  will  be  sustained  full  employ¬ 
ment,  we  shall  be  able  to  counteract  or  eliminate  this  fear  of  the  future 
and  thereby  remove  one  of  the  most  dangerous  inflationary  factors. 

The  lure  of  boom  and  bust  profits  has  no  place  in  civilized  society. 
Rather  than  boom-time  windfalls  and  depression  bargains,  the  groat 
majority  of  American  businessmen  and  investors  would  prefer  the 
stable  profits  to  be  obtained  under  an  expanding  economy  phased  upon 
continuing  full  employment. 

The  fear  of  a  tight  labor  market  is  likewise  based  upon  an  outmoded 
philosophy.  It  stems  from  the  thought  that  wages  must  he  kept 
down  at  all  costs,  and  organized  labor  must  be  “curbed.”  In  part, 
this  reflects  the  fear  of  depression  and  the  desire  to  build  up  liuge 
profit  reserves  to  serve  as  a  cushion  during  the  depression. 

Sustained  full  employment  in  peacetime  does  not  mean  the  same 
kind  of  labor  markets  we  have  had  during  the  war.  Skilled  Avorkers 
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who  have  seiwed  in  the  Army  and  Navy  will  soon  be  available.  Cer¬ 
tain  types  of  unskilled  and  “marginal”  labor  will,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  voluntarily  retire  from  the  labor  force.  Above  all,  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  continuing  full  employment,  both  the  demand  for  labor 
and  the  desire  to  work  will  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  it  has  been  during 
the  war. 

Those  who  want  a  “safe”  pool  of  unemployed  overlook  the  dynamics 
of  our  economic  system.  They  fail  to  see  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  hold  any  pool  of  unemployed  to  safe  proportions.  Men  and 
women  who  are  unem])loyed — whether  they, number  4,000,000  or 
8,000,000 — are  poor  customers  for  the  goods  and  services  i)roduced  by 
American  industry  and  agriculture.  Their  very  inability  to  purchase 
enough  goods  and  services  would  precipitate  a  deflationary  spiral  that 
would  rapidly  increase  the  number  of  unemployed  and  bring  on  a 
major  depression. 

The  argument  that  full  employment  would  destroy  individual 
initiative  overlooks  the  fundamental  fact  that  it  is  the  desire  for 
betterment  which  is  the  driving  force  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 
The  full  employment  bill  does  not  aim  to  assure  improved  status,  or 
increased  wages  for  individual  employees;  these  goals  can  be  obtained 
only  through  their  individual  and  joint  efforts.  Under  sustained  full 
employment,  individuals  who  fail  to  perform  could  and  would  be  fii’ed. 
Fear  would  still  serve  as  a  motive  for  individual  initiative — but  it 
would  be  the  fear  of  “not  getting  ahead,”  rather  than  the  fear  of  not 
having  an  opportunity  to  get  ahead.  The  desire  for  advancement  and 
improvement,  on  the  other  hand,  would  provide  a  far  greater  stimulus 
to  individual  initiative  and  to  hard  work  than  has  yet  been  seen  in 
our  past  history.  Just  as  there  is  nothing  that  can  stultify  initiative 
more  than  the  lack  of  opportunity,  sustained  full  employment  would 
mean  an  unprecedented  expansion  of  initiative  in  all  forms  of  labor 
and  enterprise. 

The  belief  that  the  prevention  of  mass  unemployment  is  sufficient 
is  merely  another  echo  of  the  defeatist  dogma  that  full  employment 
is  impossible  under  our  economic  system.  Those  who  advance  this 
thesis  ignore  the  fact  that  a  breadwinner  who  is  unemployed  will  not 
obtain  food  and  clothing  for  his  family  out  of  the  thought  that  mass 
unemployment  has  been  prevented.  The  fact  that  he  is  in  a  statis¬ 
tical  minority  will  give  little  comfort  to  a  veteran  of  this  war  who 
finds  that  he  has  no  opportunity  for  useful  and  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment. 

C.  THE  government’s  RESrONSIIULITY  SHOULD  BE  LIMITED  TO  THE 

RELIEF  OF  DESTITUTION 

First,  it  is  argued  that  relief  is  cheaper.  This  approach  has  been 
ably  presented  to  your  committee  by  Mr.  Rufus  Tucker,  chief  econo¬ 
mist  of  the  General  Motors  Corp.  (p.  364  of  the  record); 

If  the  Government  i.s  a.sserted  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  provide  work  for 
citizen.s,  that  means  that  the  ta.xpaj'ers  a.s  a  whole  are  under  an  obligation  to  pay 
out  money  irre.spective  of  the  value  of  what  they  get  for  it.  The  taxpayers 
collectively  may  have  a  moral  obligation  to  keep  any  citizen  from  .starvation  or 
excessive  suffering,  but  it  may  frequently  happen  that  that  obligation  can  more 
adequately  and  cheaply  be  fulfilled  in  other  wa3's  than  by  providing  jobs. 
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Second,  it  is  argued  that  since  relief  is  inevitable  we  may  as  well 
get  used  to  the  thought. 

It  is  stated  that  rather  than  have  an  assurance  of  continuing  full 
employment,  we  should  plan  now  to  have  (1)  a  certain  amount 
of  home  relief;  (2)  a  certain  amount  of  work  relief;  (3)  a  certain 
amount  of  public  works  and  other  forms  of  pubhc  investments  and 
expenditmes. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  statement  on  unem¬ 
ployment  relief  by  Mr.  Ira  Mosher,  president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  (p.  1223  of  the  record).  After  presenting 
a  so-called  program  for  permanent  prosperity,  tins  statement  then 
proceeds  to  set  forth  the  following  principles  to  be  used  to  cope  with 
“depression  unemployment”: 

That  if  depression  unemployment  occurs,  which  would  be  unemployment  in 
excess  of  what  the  records  indicate  is  merely  the  “normal”  volume  of  frictional 
unemployment,  then  the  Federal  Government  shall  make  such  contributions  to 
the  States  as  necessary  to  enable  them  to  provide  the  needed  relief.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  of  such  contribution  should  not  exceed  a  dollar-for-dollar  matching  of  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  States. 

That  in  using  these  funds  each  State  shall  make  payments  based  upon  the 
average  per  capita  income  of  that  State,  with  allowance  made  for  the  need  of 
the  recipient. 

That  it  shall  be  provided  that  the  unemployment  aid  may  be  given  either  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  or  either  as  relief  or  for  useful  work  performed,  as  determined  to 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  recipient  by  the  local  relief  administration. 

The  answer 

The  argument  that  relief  is  cheaper  than  full  employment  ignores 
human  values.  It  sets  corporate  reserves  on  a  level  above  the  health 
and  dignity  of  the  human  being.  It  sets  the  fear  of  heavy  taxation 
above  om’  country’s  obligation  to  assure  the  existence  of  sufficient 
employment  opportunities  for  all  of  those  Avho  fought  this  war, 
whether  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  factories. 

The  argument  that  relief  is  cheaper  than  full  employment  also 
ignores  economic  facts.  In  time  of  depression,  the  provision  of  relief 
may  be  cheaper  than  providing  jobs.  But  relief  is  not  cheaper  than 
the  prevention  of  depression.  In  fact,  if  we  allow  another  depression 
and  then  adopt  a  relief  program,  we  shall  be  spending  billions  of  dollars 
that  might  otherwise  be  saved.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  cheaper 
tlmn  a  pound  of  cure. 

The  argument  that  relief  is  inevitable  merely  restates  the  theme  that 
full  employment  and  free  enterprise  are  incompatible.  Those  who 
support  the  full  employment  bill  have  implicit  faith  in  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  free  enterpidse. 

D.  THE  RIGHT  TO  AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  SHOULD  NOT  BE 

WRITTEN  INTO  LAW 

This  argument  takes  three  forms. 

First,  it  is  stated  it  cannot  be  enforced  through  the  courts. 

Second,  it  is  stated  that  a  statutory  declaration  of  the  right  to  an 
opportunity  for  employment  would  lead  people  to  expect  too  much. 

Thhd,  it  is  stated  that  the  right  to  employment  is  communistic.  In 
attacking  the  bill,  for  example,  Merwin  K.  Hart,  president  of  the 
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National  Economic  Council,  New  York  (p.  1135  of  the  record)  quotes 
from  article  118  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Kepublics.  This  article  states  that  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have; 

the  right  to  work,  that  is,  are  guaranteed  the  right  to  employment  and  payment 
for  their  work  in  accordance  with  its  quantity  and  quality.  The  right  to  work 
is  insured  by  the  forces  of  Soviet  society,  the  elimination  of  the  possibility  of 
economic  crises,  and  the  abolition  of  unemployment. 

The  answer 

The  statutory  enunciation  of  the  right  to  an  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment  does  not  imply  redress  tlu-ough  the  courts.  As  stated  else¬ 
where  in  this  report,  the  redress  for  individuals  who  feel  that  they  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise  this  right  is  through  action  either 
to  have  their  Government  impiove  its  economic  program,  or  to  obtain 
an  approved  administration  of  the  Government. 

The  argument  that  the  right  to  employment  opportunity  would 
lead  people  to  expect  too  much  is,  like  most  of  the  opposition  to  the 
full  employment  bill,  based  upon  the  mistaken  belief  that  sustained 
full  employment  and  free  enterprise  are  incompatible.  The  supporters 
of  the  fidl  employment  bill  believe  that  the  statutory  enunciation  of 
the  right  to  employment  opportunity  is  fundamental  and  that  it  would 
lead  people  to  look  forward  to  obtaining  no  more  than  what  they  have 
a  just  right  to  obtain. 

The  argument  that  the  right  to  employment  opportunity  is  com¬ 
munistic  is  another  expression  of  lack  of  faith  in  our  economic  system. 
In  answer  to  this  argument  before  your  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  Air.  Thomas,  made  the  following  statement; 

In  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  this  bill  it  was  charged  that  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  idea  was  taken  from  the  Russian  Constitution.  The  Russian  Con¬ 
stitution  does  contain  the  concept  of  the  right  to  work  and  the  right  to  a  job,  but 
the  idea  was  not  taken  from  the  Russian  Constitution,  although  it  is  there;  and 
the  concept  as  expressed  in  our  full  employment  bill  and  the  concept  as  would  be 
expressed  in  any  American  consideration  would  be  just  as  different  from  the 
concept  as  it  is  worked  out  under  a  communistic-sponsored  constitutional  theory. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  basic  difference  between  the  American  con¬ 
stitutional' concept  in  doing  for  its  people  and  doing  for  the  individuals  is  that  in 
America  we  have  all  the  time  the  welfare  of  the  individual  person  in  mind. 

Under  the  full  employment  bill,  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  an 
opportunity  will  be  assured  by  “the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient 
employment  opportunities  for  all  Americans  able  to  work  and  deshing 
to  work” — in  other  words,  by  continuing  full  employment.  It  is 
assured  by  the  effectiveness  of  our  democratic  form  of  government, 
the  steady  growth  of  the  productive  forces  of  private  competitive 
enterprise  and  the  willingness  of  business,  labor,  agriculture.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government  to  work  together  in 
the  common  interest  of  all  the  people. 

E.  NO  NEED  FOR  ACTION  BECAUSE  WE  FACE  A  NEW  ERA  OF 

PROSPERITY 

The  argument  is  made  that  the  full  employment  bill  is  unnecessary 
because  natural  forces  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  full  employment 
And  full  production. 
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Mr.  Ira  Mosher,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  names  the  following  “prosperity  factors”  in  the  reconversion 
period  (p.  701  of  the  record). 

(a)  Ttie  greatest  productive  organization  in  the  history  of  onr  Nation. 

(b)  The  greatest  reservoir  of  new  practical  ways  for  increasing  productive  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

(c)  The  greatest  skilled-labor  force  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

(d)  The  greatest  backlog  of  demand  for  goods  and  services  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

(e)  The  greatest  accumulation  and  the  widest  distribution  of  buying  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Such  factors — • 

states  Mr.  Mosher — 

spell  an  almost  inevitable  period  of  prosperity.  Though  we  must  anticipate  cer¬ 
tain  disruptions  and  hard.ships  during  the  transition  period  *  *  *  ^ake 

only  a  very  short  while  until  industry  again  is  equipped  to  satisfy  the  Nation’s 
pent-up  demands,  thus  producing  enough  goods  to  provide  employment  for  all 
our  citizens  who  want  to  work. 

The  answer 

It  is  noteworthy  that  nobody  who  has  propounded  this  argurncnt 
has  maintained  that  the  postwar  prosperity  to  be  generated  by  the 
natural  forces  of  accumulated  demand  and  other  factors  will  be 
permanent.  Even  the  most  ardent  dramatists  of  the  coming  “new 
era  of  prosperity”  admit  that  sooner  or  later  such  natural  forces,  will, 
if  left  to  themselves,  end  in  collapse  and  depression. 

In  any  case  our  productive  forces  have  increased  so  vastly  during 
the  war  that  it  is  unlikely  that  deferred  domestic  demand  and  the 
demands  of  other  nations  for  the  purposes  of  relief  and  reconstruction 
can  be  relied  upon  for  more  than  an  extremely  brief  period.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  allow  the  existence  of  temporarily  unfilled 
demands  to  lull  us  into  a  do-nothing  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
future. 

F.  THE  POLICY  ON  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  AND  EXPENDITURE  WOULD 
MEAN  ENDLESS  DEFICIT  FINANCING 

First,  it  is  argued  that  a  huge  gap  woidd  mean  a  huge  volume  of 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 

Those  who  make  this  argument  usually  assume  an  astronomical 
gap  between  the  level  of  economic  activity  needed  for  full  employment 
and  the  prospective  level  of  economic  activity.  They  generally 
suppose  a  situation  in  which  a  gross  national  product  of  $200,000,000,- 
000  is  needed  and  in  which  expenditures  by  business,  consumers,  and 
State  and  local  governments  add  up  only  to  $140,000,000,000.  After 
having  made  these  assumptions,  they  then  allege  that  the  Federal 
Government,  under  the  full  employment  bill,  would  have  to  make  uj) 
the  difference  between  $200,000,000,000  and  $140,000,000,000 — that 
is,  provide  $60,000,000,000  worth  of  Federal  investmeut  and  expend¬ 
iture. 

Second,  it  is  argued  that  inflated  economic  goals  would  mean  huge 
expenditures.  In  other  words,  the  higher  we  aim  in  establishing 
goals  for  employment,  production,  and  consumption,  the  greater 
would  be  the  possible  liability  of  the  Federal  Government  in  supply¬ 
ing  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
these  goals. 
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The  answer 

The  purpose  of  the  full  employment  bill  is  to  prevent  a  “gap.” 
Those  who  are  so  quick  to  assume  the  inevitability  of  a  serious 
deficiency  in  production  and  consumption  are  thereby  confessing 
their  lack  of  faith  in  our  free  enterprise  system. 

Moreover,  under  the  full  employment  bill  the  first  resort  is  not  to 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure.  Basic  emphasis  in  the  full 
employment  program  called  for  by  this  measure  is  upon  private 
enterprise  and  upon  activities  by  State  and  local  governments. 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  is  specifically  to  be  used  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  objectives  of  the  bill  cannot  otherwise  be 
reached.  As  explained  in  detail  in  part  III  of  this  report,  unmis¬ 
takable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  necessity  of  reaching  these  objec¬ 
tives  with  the  minimum  resort  to  Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 

Those  who  make  this  argument  also  overlook  the  stiimdating 
effect  that  Government  expenditures  have  upon  private  activity.  A 
small  amount  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  can,  if  properly 
planned,  stimulate  a  large  amount  of  business  investment  and 
consumer  purchases. 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  goals  should  be  inflated.  Under  the  full 
employment  bill  the  goals  on  employment,  production,  and  consump¬ 
tion  transmitted  by  the  President  are  to  be  studied  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  N ational  Budget.  The  Joint  Committee  is  under  obliga¬ 
tion  to  submit  a  joint  resolution  to  the  Congress  which  would  indicate 
endorsement,  modification,  or  rejection  of  the  President’s  Budget. 
This  means  that  the  President’s  goals  on  employment,  production, 
and  consumption  could,  if  they  are  regarded  as  excessive,  be  modified 
or  rejected.  In  the  course  of  this  process,  those  who  are  worried 
about  the  danger  of  inflated  goals  will  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  to  both  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Congi-ess 
as  a  whole. 

G.  THE  NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET  CALLS  FOR 

IMPOSSIBLE  FORECASTS 

First,  it  is  stated,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  foresee  the  future. 

Second,  it  is  alleged  that  the  Government’s  estimates  on  the  Federal 
Budget  have  always  been  wrong. 

Finally,  it  is  stated  that  the  President’s  message  might  itself  help 
to  produce  a  boom  or  a  depression. 

The  answer 

The  full  employment  bill  can  be  operated  on  the  basis  of  short-range 
projections  of  current  trends.  It  is  incorrect  to  assume  that  precise 
long-range  forecasts  are  called  for  in  this  measure.  The  term  used 
in  the  bill  is  “current  and  foreseeable  trends.” 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  bill  calls  for  a 
quarterly  report  to  Congress.  This  means  that  the  President  would 
have  to  review  both  the  economic  goals  and  his  appraisal  of  current 
trends  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  economic  information. 

In  recent  decades  every  sensible  business  organization  has  operated 
on  the  basis  of  forecasts  of  current  trends.  To  do  otherwise  would  bo 
to  jeopardize  the  capital  of  those  who  have  invested  in  the  business. 

S.  Kept.  583,  79-1 - 5 
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Ill  recent  years  the  Government  has  amassed  a  great  wealth  of 
economic  information.  Not  to  use  this  information  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  economic  stability  would  be  to  jeopardize  the  welfare  of 
those  whom  the  Government  has  been  set  up  to  serve. 

Furthermore,  it  is  incorrect  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  estimates 
called  for  in  the  full  employment  bill  and  the  Government’s  past  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  Federal  Budget.  Broadly  speaking,  the  estimated  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures  as  contained  in  the  Federal  Budget  represent  the 
requests  of  the  President  for  appropriations  within  the  framework  of 
congressional  policies  as  embodied  in  existing  legislation.  Therefore, 
a  difference  between  estimated  and  actual  Government  expenditures 
may  reflect  a  change  in  Federal  policies  as  enacted  by  Congress.  In 
addition,  the  Budget  estimates  of  prospective  Federal  expenditures 
have  not  always  aimed  to  present  a  complete  summary  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposals  for  Government  expenditures.  For  instance,  the 
Budget  message  of  1935  (p.  VIII)  states  explicitly  that  the  estimates 
do  not  include  certain  expenditures  which  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  provide  additional  relief.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  supplementary 
appropriations  that  might  be  needed  is,  however,  given  in  the  text  of 
the  message.  Thus  the  estimates  contained  in  past  Federal  Budgets 
represented  at  most  what  it  would  cost  to  implement  existing  congres¬ 
sional  policies.  Owing  to  the  accepted  mechanism  of  supplementary 
appropriations  there  was  no  particular  incentive  to  make  them  com¬ 
plete  even  in  this  respect.  A  difference  between  estimated  and  actual 
Government  expenditures  is  accordingly  due  as  much  to  the  fact  that 
these  estimates  were  not  intended  to  be  forecasts  in  the  sense  in  which 
this  term  is  commonly  used,  as  to  errors  in  forecasting. 

Moreover,  the  most  important  reason  for  the  inaccuracy  of  past 
estimates  of  prospective  Federal  expenditures  has  been  the  existence 
of  widespread  unemployment.  Another  factor  was  the  absence  of 
any  general  planning  framework  as  contemplated  in  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  full  employment  bdl  is  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment  and  to  establish  an  intelligent  procedure 
for  appraising  Federal  expenditures  against  the  background  of  the 
entire  economy,  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  contribute  to  future 
accuracy  in  estimates  on  Federal  expenditures. 

Finally,  there  is  no  basis  whatsoever  for  stating  that  under  the  full 
employment  bill  the  President’s  message  would  itself  precipitate  either 
a  boom  or  a  depression.  It  is  actions  more  than  words  that  affect  the 
level  of  production  and  employment.  If,  in  the  National  Budget,  a 
President  should  indicate  that  current  trends  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  a  boom,  his  statement  could  help  precipitate  a  boom  only 
if  there  were  a  general  realization  that  there  would  be  no  effective 
action  to  counteract  the  trend  toward  boom.  But  if  it  were  known 
that  the  Government  will  take  measures  to  keep  the  economy  on  an 
even  keel,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  such  psychological  reactions. 
There  will  be  no  inflationary  scramble  to  participate  in  hypothetical 
booms  which  one  knows  will  not  he  allowed  to  materialize.  Ihere  is 
no  reason  to  restrict  business  operations  because  of  a  hypothetical 
depression  which  one  knows  will  in  fact  be  prevented. 
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H.  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  WITHOUT  MEASURES  THAT  WOULD  CONTRIBUTE 
TO  ECONOMIC  WARFARE  IS  UTOPIAN 

The  argument  is  made  that  if  we  are  to  increase  employment  through 
foreign  trade  we  must  take  measures  which  may  hurt  other  countries, 
either  by  depriving  them  of  markets  or  by  depriving  them  of  sources 
of  raw  materials.  Since  the  full  employment  bill  calls  for  full  em¬ 
ployment  without  resort  to  measures  or  programs  that  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  economic  warfare  among  nations,  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  bill  is  utopian. 

The  answer 

The  language  of  section  2  (e)  as  now  written  was  framed  to  meet 
the  constructive  criticisms  of  many,  including  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  United  States  domestic  policy  would 
not  be  so  written  as  to  conflict  with  world  peace  and  security.  In 
view  of  our  commitments  under  the  San  Francisco  Charter  to  pursue 
a  full  employment  policy,  and  our  moral  obligation  as  a  leader  among 
nations  in  the  postwar  world,  such  fears  must  be  dismissed.  Any 
domestic  policy  that  would  injure  the  legitimate  interests  of  other 
peaceful  nations  must  be  rejected. 

The  argument  that  full  employment  cannot  be  achieved  except 
through  measures  that  contribute  to  economic  warfare  among  nations 
is  doubly  defeatist.  It  is  based,  not  only  upon  lack  of  confidence  in 
our  capacity  to  develop  our  domestic  markets,  but  also  upon  lack  of 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to  work 
together  as  good  neighbors  rather  than  as  deadly  enemies. 

I.  ACTION  ON  THE  BILL  SHOULD  BE  DELAYED 

First,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  bill  is  not  a  reconversion  measure 
and  that  its  early  passage  could  have  no  effect  upon  the  immediate 
problems  from  war  to  peace. 

Second,  it  is  asserted  tha  t  even  if  the  bill  were  to  be  enacted  now  it 
could  not  be  effective  until  the  fiscal  year  of  1947. 

The  answer 

Both  of  these  arguments  are  without  foundation. 

The  policy  and  procedures  provided  by  the  bill  are  essential  to  the 
immediate  reconversion  program.  As  the  Honorable  John  W.  Snyder, 
Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  has  stated: 

The  mechanism  by  which  we  will  attain  oiir  long-range  goal  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  now.  If  this  is  done,  present  policies  can  readily  be  integrated  with 
long-term  measures  and  the  new  machinery  can  be  functioning  effectively  by  the 
time  we  have  finished  our  immediate  task  of  reconversion. 

Further,  the  bill  will  become  effective  immediately  upon  its  passage. 
The  policy  set  forth  in  the  bill  will  become  binding  as  soon  as  the 
measure  is  signed  by  the  President.  As  soon  as  is  feasible  thereafter, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget  would  be  established. 
If  the  bill  is  enacted  promptly,  the  President  would  transmit  to  Con¬ 
gress  his  National  Production  and  Employment  Budget  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next  session  of  Congress  in  January  1946.  This  National 
Budget  would  become  of  immediate  use  in  the  operations  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  as  an  aid  to  business,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local 
governments. 
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J.  THERE  IS  NO  ASSURANCE  OF  PROPER  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  WITHIN 
THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  bill  is  meaningless  because  neither  this 
nor  future  Congresses  will  carry  out  its  policies. 

It  is  stated,  first,  that  there  is  no  assurance  that  there  will  ever  be 
a  vote  on  a  joint  resolution  to  be  submitted  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  National  Budget. 

Second,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  assurance  there  will  be  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  full  employment  bill  through  proper  action  on 
specific  measures. 

The  answer 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  Joint  Resolution  setting  forth  approval, 
modification,  or  rejection  of  the  President’s  full  employment  program 
would  not  be  called  up  for  action  on  the  floor  of  each  House.  This 
is  the  normal  procedure  on  all  important  measures.  A  resolution 
of  this  character  would  certainly  not  be  allowed  to  die  on  the  calendar. 

The  pohcies  set  forth  in  the  bill  will  become  binding  as  soon  as  it 
is  signed  by  the  President.  Naturally,  either  this  or  any  future 
Congress  would  always  have  the  power,  through  subsequent  amend¬ 
ments,  to  weaken  or  strengthen  the  policy  set  forth  in  this  legislation. 
This  does  not  mean  the  policy  is  not  binding.  The  American  people 
will  regard  the  enactment  of  the  bill  as  a  firm  commitment. 

However,  its  enactment  would  not  mean  a  commitment  to  adopt 
any  specific  type  of  full  employment  program  or  any  specific  set  of 
legislative  measures.  This  could  not  be  provided  for  in  a  long-range 
bill  wliich  aims  at  establishing  general  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  development  of  specific  programs  and  specific  measures  in  tune 
with  changing  needs  and  changing  conditions. 

Under  the  bill,  the  President  and  the  Congress  jointly  have  the 
responsibility  of  working  out  our  full  employment  program  and  the 
specific  measures  that  add  up  to  full  employment.  If  they  are  not 
successful  in  their  efforts,  the  people  of  the  country  will  put  the  blame 
on  those  whom  they  regard  as  responsible  for  the  failure. 

VII.  Opposition  Amendments  to  the  Full  Employment  Bill 

Because  of  the  widespread  support  for  the  full  employment  bill 
throughout  the  country,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  have  ceased  to 
argue  that  it  should  be  defeated. 

Knowhig  that  it  will  be  enacted  in  one  form  or  another,  they  now 
favor  amendments  which  would  elimuiate  or  weaken  one  or  more  of 
its  basic  principles. 

The  major  amendments  of  this  type  deal  with  the  right  to  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity,  the  Government’s  responsibility  to  assure  continu¬ 
ing  full  employment,  the  policy  on  Federal  mvestment  and  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  the  National  Production  and  Employment  Budget. 

A.  amendments  to  delete  the  right  to  employ'ment  opportunity 

A  number  of  amendments  have  been  offered  to  delete  entirely  the 
concept  of  “right”  to  employment  opportunity. 
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B  J  When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  full  committee  by  the  subcom- 

■  -mittee  that  had  held  the  hearings  on  it,  section  2  (b)  declared  that — 

Jl  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work  have  the  right  to  an  oppor- 
r  tunity  for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment. 

!  '  Section  2  (c),  in  affirming  the  Government’s  responsibility  to  assure 
t  continuing  full  employment,  began  with — 

!  in  order  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  an  opportunity  for  employment 
set  forth  above.  *  *  * 

In  the  ftdl  committee,  section  2  (b)  was  amended  so  that  the 
j  words  “have  the  right”  were  supplanted  by  the  words  “are  entitled.” 

No  change,  however,  was  made  in  section  2  (c)  which  still  begins 
with  the  words — - 

;  in  order  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  an  opportunity  for  employment 
I  set  forth  above.  *  *  * 

Other  amendments  would  confuse  the  issue  by  adding  additional 
I  rights.  Any  amendment  of  this  type  should  also  be  defeated. 

B.  AMENDMENTS  TO  REMOVE  THE  ASSURANCE  OF  CONTINUING  FULL 

'  EMPLOYMENT 

A  number  of  amendments  have  also  been  proposed  to  delete  or 

■  qualify  the  Federal  Government’s  responsibility  to  assure  continuing 
I  full  employment  as  set  forth  in  section  2  (c). 

!  The  most  important  of  such  amendments  would  substitute  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Federal  Government  should,  consistent  with  its  needs, 
obligations,  and  other  activities,  encourage  action  that  would  help  the 
I  objective  of  full  employment.  Such  an  amendment  would  provide 
merely  a  weak  and  pious  hope  that  full  employment  be  attained.  It 
would  cripple  the  commitment  contained  in  the  bill, 
ji  ,  In  this  connection,  the  committee  regards  the  following  statement 
([  with  respect  to  “assure”  made  by  the  Honorable  Fred  M.  Vinson 
}i  in  his  testimony  on  this  measure,  as  particularly  relevant: 

i;  Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “assure.”  It 
is  more  than  a  mere  pious  hope — a  mere  paper  promise  to  be  kept  to  the  ear  and 
broken  to  the  hope.  It  means  the  assumption  of  a  definite  moral  responsibility. 
It  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  every  individual  will  be  led  by  the  hand  from 
I  one  job  to  another. 

I  Other  proposals,  by  inserting  legalistic  verbiage  in  various  parts  of 
section  2  (c),  would  serve  to  confuse  the  issue  and  impair  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  responsibility. 

C.  AMENDMENTS  TO  WEAKEN  THE  POLICY  ON  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT 

AND  EXPENDITURE 

j  Four  amendments  have  been  proposed  to  weaken  the  policy  on 
f  Federal  investment  and  c.xpenditure  set  forth -in  section  2  (d),  which 
i  -  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured 
^  (such  program  shall)  provide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
as  may  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprises,  consumers,  and  State  and  local  governments,  to  assure  continuing 
'  full  employment.  Such  Federal  investipent  and  expenditure,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  or  whether  for  public  works,  for  public  services,  for  assistance  to  business, 
agriculture,  home  owners,  veterans  and  consumers,  or  for  other  pui poses,  shall 
be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being  and  to  stimulate 
increased  employment  opportunities  by  private  enterprises. 
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1 .  The  first  amendment  of  this  type  would  strike  out  this  provision 
and  substitute  a  provision  for  the  mere  acceleration  of  public  works 
when  private  employment  declines.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  remove  the  policy  of  providing  enough  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture,  if  needed,  to  assure  continuing  full  employment. 

The  argument  is  made  that  there  is  a  very  definite  limit  to  the 
amount  of  useful  Federal  public  works  construction  in  any  given 
year — say,  about  $5,000,000,000.  It  is  then  argued  that  if  there  is 
a  serious  decline  in  private  activities,  it  would  be  impossible  to  assure 
full  employment  through  the  provision  of  public  works. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  public  works  alone  cannot  meet  every  con¬ 
ceivable  emergency.  But  it  is  also  true — and  this  point  deserves 
particular  emphasis — ^that  “Federal  investment  and  expenditure”  as 
referred  to  in  section  2  (d)  is  not  limited  to  public  works.  It  also 
includes  public  services  and  assistance  to  business,  agriculture,  home 
owners,  veterans,  or  consumers.  It  includes  loans  and  guaranties,  as 
well  as  grants-in-aid  and  other  direct  disbursements.  “Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure,”  therefore,  as  contrasted  with  Federal  public 
works,  is  broad  enough  to  meet  any  conceivable  emergency. 

Because  of  this  fact,  the  provision  as  it  now  stands  is  well  calculated 
to  prevent  emergencies.  It  is  designed  to  show  that  the  Government 
really  “means  business.”  This  provision  provides  the  basis  for  con¬ 
fidence  in  sustained  markets  and  will  make  it  possible  to  achieve  full 
employment  with  a  minimum  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 
If  it  is  stricken,  the  costs  to  the  Government  will  be  incalculably 
greater. 

2.  The  second  proposal  of  this  type  aims  to  eliminate  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  2  (d)  by  striking  out  the  entire  section  2  (d)  as  it  now  stands 
and  substituting  a  long  set  of  specific  policies  in  many  specific  fields 
of  action. 

While  the  basic  purpose  of  such  a  proposal  is  to  eliminate  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  2  (d),  this  proposal  has  other  serious  implications.  It 
would  bog  the  bill  down  in  endless  controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
specific  policies  enunciated  in  the  specific  fields.  It  would  lead  inevi¬ 
tably  to  proposals  for  additions  and  elaborations  of  the  specific  policies 
offered.  It  would  tend  to  frustrate  the  basic  purposes  of  the  bill  by 
writing  specific  programs  into  a  measure  which  is  designed  to  establish 
a  general  policy  and  procedure  for  the  subsequent  development  of 
specific  programs  in  tune  with  changing  needs  and  changing  conditions. 

3.  The  thhd  amendment  of  this  type  would  restrict  the  Federal 
Government  from  engaging  in  activities  competing  with  private  enter¬ 
prise.  This  amendment  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  since  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  sphere  of  private  enterprise  and  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  public  enterprise  cannot  be  drawn  without  reference  to  spe¬ 
cific  situations.  Any  attempt  to  write  a  policy  of  this  type  into  the  bill 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  inevitably  restrict  the  necessary  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  public  utilities,  public  lands, 
and  natural  resources,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  unwittingly  open 
the  door  to  an  unprecedented  invasion  of  the  sphere  of  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

4.  The  fourth  amendment  of  this  type  would  provide  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  economic  program  be  accompanied  by  a  program  of  taxation 
to  prevent  any  net  increase  in  the  national  debt  over  a  6-year  period. 

This  is  another  example  of  a  specific  program  which  should  be 
dealt  with  under  the  procedures  set  up  by  the  bill,  rather  than  in  the 
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bill.  Taxation  is  already  listed  as  one  of  the  fields  to  bo  encompassed 
within  the  economic  program  called  for  in  the  first  part  of  section 

2  (d). 

If  a  provision  of  this  type  were  added  to  the  bill,  it  would  seriously 
impair  the  commitment  to  assure  continuing  full  employment. 
It  would  serve  notice  upon  the  country  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  willing  to  assure  continuing  full  employment  if  the  action  to 
provide  such  assurance  might  lead,  over  a  6-year  period,  to  any 
deficit  whatsoever  in  the  Federal  Budget.  This  again  is  an  amend¬ 
ment  that,  by  tying  the  hands  of  the  Government,  would  defeat  its 
own  purpose. 

If  this  proposal  were  added  to  the  bill,  there  could  be  only  two 
interpretations. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Government  would  not  be  committed  to 
provide  enough  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment. 

On  the  other  hard,  it  would  be  committed  to  an  extremely  drastic 
tax  policy  to  be  announced  at  the  very  time  that  private  activity 
declines.  Such  a  policy  would  curtail  private  activity  still  further 
and  jeopardize  the  objective  of  the  bill. 

Since  each  of  these  interpretations  is  out  of  line  with  the  purposes 
of  the  bill,  this  amendment  should  also  be  rejected. 

An  amendment  of  this  type  was  rejected  by  your  committee.  If 
it  is  offered  on  the  floor,  it  should  be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

In  rejecting  this  amendment,  your  committee  refused  to  accept  the 
idea  that  a  balanced  Federal  Budget  in  any  specific  period  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  balanced  economy.  It  refused  to  go  along  with  any 
limitation  upon  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assure  to 
its  citizens  the  opportunities  for  employment  which  are  their  heritage 
as  Americans. 

In  rejecting  this  amendment,  the  committee  also  refused  to  accept 
the  concept  that  there  can  be  a--rigid  mathematical  formula  setting 
forth  a  specific  period  of  years  over  which  the  Federal  Budget  can  be 
balanced. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment  argued  that  by  providing  a  6-year 
period,  it  would  be  possible  to  have  deficits  in  part  of  the  period  and  a 
surplus  in  the  remaining  years,  thus  providing  a  balance  over  the  full 
period.  It  was  further  conceded  that  the  period  might  be  extended 
from  6  years  to  10  years.  On  this  basis,  stated  its  proponents,  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  forward-looking  “compensatory  tax 
policy”  and  should  therefore  be  accepted. 

The  committee,  however,  felt  that  any  specific  period  of  years  would 
be  unfeasible.  At  the  same  time,  this  action  by  the  committee  should 
not  be  construed  as  opposition  to  the  principle  of  higher  taxes  when 
private  activity  is  on  the  upgrade  and  lower  taxes  when  there  is  the 
prospect  of  a  decline  in  private  activity.  In  fact,  the  committee 
wishes  to  express  itself  as  favoring  the  application  of  this  principle  if 
and  when  economic  conditions  render  it  necessary. 

The  committee  also  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  ci’oation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  National  Budget  insures  congressional  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  between  expenditures  and  revenue.  No  pro¬ 
gram  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  would  be  enacted  without 
a  careful  study  of  where  the  money  is  coming  from. 
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Above  all,  it  is  the  hope  of  your  committee  that,  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  full  employment  bill,  the  President  and  the  Congress  will 
develop  a  full-employment  program  that  will,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  render  it  unnecessary  to  incur  increases  in  the  debt  burden. 
An  improved  distribution  of  the  national  income  would  provide  an 
expanding  level  of  consumer  spending,  help  to  avoid  ups  and  downs 
in  business  investment,  and  minimize  the  need  for  using  Government 
investment  and  expenditure  as  a  means  of  stimulating  employment. 
If  the  Government’s  program  under  the  bill  is  orientated  toward  an 
emphasis  on  a  constantly  rising  standard  of  consumption,  our  economy 
can  move  along  on  a  more  even  keel  and  we  shall  be  able  to  prevent 
or  minimize  the  deficits  that  become  inevitable  in  a  period  of  declin¬ 
ing  activity. 

n.  AMENDMENTS  TO  WEAKEN  THE  NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  AND 

EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 

An  amendment  has  been  proposed  to  strike  out  of  section  3  (a)  the 
references  to  the  submission  of  economic  goals  and  to  reduce  the  ap¬ 
praisals  of  current  trends  to  a  report  on  the  extent  of  unemployment. 
This  amendment,  which  runs  counter  to  the  advice  of  responsible 
business  leaders  and  Government  officials,  would  seriously  weaken 
the  bill. 

Another  amendment  would  set  up  a  new  official  to  prepare  the 
national  production  and  employment  budget  for  the  President.  An 
amendment  of  this  type  would  also  impair  the  bill.  Before  there  has 
been  any  experience  in  the  development  of  a  national  production  and 
employment  budget,  there  can  be  no  sound  basis  for  establishing  a 
specific  administrative  framework  within  which  the  President  should 
operate.  The  wiser  course  is  to  allow  the  President  to  work  out  this 
problem  in  consultation  with  his  Cabinet. 

VIII.  Major  Differe.nces  Between  the  Bill,  as  Reported,  and 

Original  Bill 

The  revised  version  of  the  full  employment  bill  represents  no  changes 
in  the  basic  principles  of  S.  380  as  introduced  on  January  22,  1945. 
It  consists  of  a  simplified  and  stronger  presentation  of  these  principles. 

The  only  important  additions  that  have  been  made,  aside  from 
minor  questions  of  language,  deal  with  (1)  old  age  retirement  (sec. 
2  (d)) ;  (2)  agriculture  (point  7  in  sec.  2  (c)) ;  (3)  full  employment  with¬ 
out  economic  warfare  (sec.  2  (e));  (4)  mandatory  consultation  with 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  etc.  (sec.  4  (b)).  The  first  was  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Taylor;  it  is  based  on  a  previous 
proposal  offered  by  the  Senator  from  California,  Ivir.  Downey.  The 
others  are  in  accordance  with  the  amendments  submitted  jointly  on 
July  28,  1945,  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  Morse;  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Tobey;  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr. 
Aiken;  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Danger. 

The  only  substantial  deletions  that  have  been  made  are  (1)  the 
omission  in  section  5  of  specific  references  to  the  several  committees 
that  might  be  represented  upon  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
Budget;  (2)  the  dropping  of  section  6;  and  (3)  the  dropping  of  section  7. 

Section  2  and  section  3  have  been  considerably  simplified. 
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DETAILED  EXPLANATION 

Title 

The  words  ‘'and  full  production”  are  inserted  after  the  words  “full 
employment.” 

Section  1 

No  change. 

Section  2 

Subsection  (a) 

The  word  “policy”  has  been  changed  to  “responsibility.”  “United 
States”  has  been  changed  to  “Federal  Government.”  “Private”  has 
been  inserted  before  “enterprise.”  This  clarifies  the  original  intent. 

The  words  “in  trade  and  commerce  and  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States”  have  been  deleted  because  they 
are  not  comprehensive  in  scope  and  would  unnecessarily  qualify  the 
Government’s  responsibility. 

Subsection  (b) 

This  subsection  has  been  changed  to  deal  only  with  the  “oppor¬ 
tunity  for  *  *  *  employment.”  The  language  dealing  with  the 

assurance  of  full  employment  has  been  transferred  to  subsection  (c). 

The  new  draft  uses  the  words  “able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work” 
instead  of  “able  to  work  and  seeking  work.”  People  have  this  right 
even  when  they  are  actively  engaged  in  working,  as  well  as  when  they 
are  seeking  work.  “Deshing”  covers  both  situations. 

“Are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for”  has  been  inserted  in  place  of 
“have  the  right  to.” 

Subsection  (c) 

A  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the  listing  of  the  various 
other  objectives  to  which  continuing  full  employment  contributes. 
The  seventh  point  in  the  redraft  deals  with  the  relation  between  full 
employment  and  agriculture.  It  is  based  upon  the  agricultural 
amendment  proposed  by  Senators  Morse,  Tobey,  Aiken,  and  Langer — 
without  getting  into  the  intricacies  of  postwar  agricultural  policy. 

Point  8  emphasizes  the  need  for  economic  development  of  the 
South  and  the  West. 

Point  9  emphasizes  the  need  for  encouraging  small  business.  The 
redraft  of  this  point  eliminates  repetition  with  point  1. 

The  last  five  lines  of  the  subsection  represent  the  basic  statement  of 
the  Federal  Government’s  responsibility  with  respect  to  full  employ¬ 
ment,  previously  stated  in  subsection  (b)  of  the  original  bill.  As  in 
subsection  (a),  the  word  “policy”  has  been  changed  to  “responsibility.” 

The  redraft  drops  the  following  from  the  original  bill:  “who  have 
finished  their  schooling  and  do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  re¬ 
sponsibilities.” 

The  last  three  lines  of  the  subsection  render  it  unnecessary  to  have 
any  formal  definition  of  “full  employment.” 

Subsection  (d) 

This  subsection  is  a  clarified  presentation  of  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  in  the 
original  bill.  It  emphasizes  the  fact,  implicit  in  the  original  bill,  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  have  a  consistent  and  carefully  planned 
economic  program. 

S.  Kept.  583,  79-1- 
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The  full  scope  of  this  program  is  indicated  by  a  listing  in  subsection 
(d)  of  the  various  fields  and  functions  that  might  be  included  in  this 
economic  program.  A  similar  listing  appeared  in  section  3  (b)  ol  the 
original  bill.  The  redraft  not  only  transposes  the  listing  to  subsection 
(d)  of  section  2  but  also  considerably  enlarges  it. 

Paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (4)  of  subsection  (d)  represent  a  clearer 
statement  of  the  policy  previously  set  forth  in  section  2  (d)  and  (e)  of 
the  original  bill.  Paragraph  (3)  is  added. 

Paragraph  (1)  emphasizes  employment  through  private  enterprise, 
and  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services. 

Paragraph  (2)  gives  explicit  recognition  (which  was  implicit  in  the 
original  bill)  to  the  role  of  State  and  local  governments. 

Paragrapli  (3)  deals  with  the  retirement  from  the  labor  force  of  the 
older  citizens. 

Paragraph  (4)  represents  a  consolidation  of  the  language  which 
appeared  in  the  original  bill  in  section  2  (e),  2  (f)  and  the  last  11  lines 
of  section  3  (c). 

In  paragraph  (4)  language  is  inserted  which  indicates  that  Federal 
investment  and  expenditure  may  include  loans  and  guaranties  as  well 
as  direct  outlays,  and  may  be  made  not  only  for  public  works  but 
also  “for  public  servuces,  for  assistance  to  business,  agriculture,  home 
owners,  veterans,  or  consumers.” 

In  the  redraft  the  standards  applying  to  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure — namely,  national  wealth  and  well-being,  the  promotion 
of  private  employment,  and  use  of  public  contracts  for  Federal  con¬ 
struction — are  now  clearly  applicable  to  the  entire  program  of  Federal 
investment  and  expenditure.  The  previous  draft  was  open  to  the 
interpretation  that  these  standards  applied  only  to  additional  Federal 
investment  and  expenditure,  and  failed  to  recognize  the  administra¬ 
tive  impossibility  of  drawing  a  Ime  between  normal  and  additional 
Federal  mvestment  and  expenditure. 

The  last  three  lines  of  section  (d)  have  been  added  in  order  to 
assure  that  all  Federal  construction,  whether  or  not  under  contract, 
shall  conform  to  laws  relating  to  labor  standards. 

Sxibsection  {e) 

In  modified  form,  this  is  one  of  the  amendments  introduced  by 
Senators  Morse,  Tobey,  Aiken,  and  Langer.  This  amendment  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Section  3 

This  section  has  been  considerably  shortened. 

Subsection  (a) 

Subsection  (a)  presents  in  simplified  form  the  material  contained 
in  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  3  in  the  original 
bill.  It  eliminates  any  reference  to  a  “deficiency”  and  any  repetition 
of  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  2. 

Paragraph  (1)  sets  forth  the  goal.  This  goal  is  described  in  terms  of 
omployment,  production,  and  consumption. 

Paragrapb  (2)  sets  forth  an  appraisal  of  current  trends.  This  ap¬ 
praisal  is  likewise  described  in  terms  of  employment,  production,  and 
•consumption.  The  phrase  “current  and  foreseeable  trends”  is  used 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  forecasts  must  be  based  on  current  trends 
and  must  be  limited  to  what  is  foreseeable. 
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Paragraph  (3)  sets  forth  the  program  to  attain  the  goals.  It  to  be 
based  on  the  principles  of  section  2  and  to  include  whatever  legislative 
proposals  may  be  needed.  It  is  also  to  include  whatever  measures  may 
be  necessary  to  “prevent  inflationary  or  deflationary  dislocations  or 
monopolistic  practices  from  interfering  with  the  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment.” 

Subsection  (b) 

This  subsection  represents  a  redrafting  of  subsection  (f)  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill.  It  now  calls  for  “a  review  of  the  economic  program  of  the 
Federal  Government.”  This  was  implicit  in  the  original  bill,  but  was 
not  specifically  stated. 

It  also  indicates  that  the  report  on  national  income  shall  indicate 
the  distribution  among  “agriculture,  mdustry,  labor,  and  others,”  and 
include  the  amount  of  the  national  income.  This  elaboration  is  made 
at  the  request  of  farm  groups. 

Subsection  (c) 

This  subsection  represents  a  revisiou  of  subsection  (g)  in  the  previous 
draft.  It  calls  for  a  report  to  Congress  quarterly  instead  of  merely 
from  time  to  time. 

Subsection  (d) 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  original  bill  which  makes  it  explicit  that 
the  National  Budget  and  quarterly  reports  thereon  are  to  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget. 

Section  J 

Subsection  {a) 

The  words  “in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President”  have  been 
deleted,  so  as  not  to  limit  the  President’s  discretion. 

The  reference  to  Cabinet  members  is  stricken  because  they  are  all 
included  in  the  phrase  “heads  of  departments  and  establishments.” 

Subsection  (b)  in  the  original  bill  has  been  deleted  because  it  is 
imnecessary. 

Subsection  (b) 

This  subsection  now  makes  consultation  with  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  others,  mandatory  instead  of  permissive.  It  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  amendment  on  this  question  offered  by  Senators 
Morse,  Tobey,  Aiken,  and  Langer. 

Section  5 

Subsection  (a) 

The  references  to  the  individual  committees  that  might  be  repre¬ 
sented  upon  the  joint  committee  are  deleted. 

Subsection  (b) 

-  Paragraph  (1),  a  new  insertion,  makes  it  clear  that  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  National  Budget. 

Paragraph  (3)  clarifies  the  function  of  the  joint  committee  in  filmg 
a  report  and  reporting  a  joint  resolution. 

Section  6 

This  corresponds  to  section  8  in  the  original  bill;  the  original 
sections  6  and  7  have  been  deleted  because  they  are  unnecessary. 

The  only  change  is  the  substitution  of  the  word  “directing”  in  place 
of  “callmg  for.” 
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Appendix  A. — -Witnesses  Who  Testified  on  Full  Employment  Bill  (S.  380) 
Before  the  Full  Employment  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
ON  Banking  and  Currency  ^ 

members  of  congress 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  New  York. 

Senator  James  E.  Murray,  Montana. 

Senator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney,  Wyoming. 

Representative  Wright  Patman,  Texas. 

Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Utah. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Oregon. 

Senator  Sheridan  Downey,  California. 

government 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs. 

Dr.  Willard  C.  Thorp  (on  behalf  of  Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes),  deputy 
to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Tom  Clark,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  William  C.  Menninger,  United  States  Army,  chief  psychiatrist.  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  psychiatrist  with  Menninger  Clinic,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Hon.  Henry  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Hon.  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion. 

Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency. 

mayors 

Fiorello  LaGuardia,  mayor  of  New  York  City.' 

Edward  J.  Kelly,  mayor  of  Chicago. 

W.  Cooiier  Green,  mayor  of  Birmingham. 

professors  * 

Dr.  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  University  of  Chicago,  professor  of  sociology. 

Dr.  Wilford  1.  King,  chairman.  Committee  for  Constitutional  Government. 

Dr.  Ernest  Minor  Patterson,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  professor  of  economics. 

religious  groups 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  president,  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America,  and  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church,  New  York. 

The  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  D.  D.,  director.  Catholic  Youth’ Organiza¬ 
tion,  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  and  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago. 

Msgr,  John  O’Grady,  secretary.  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

Rabbi  Aliron  Opher,  assistant  to  the  president.  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

1  In  order  of  appearance.  Includes  personal  testimony  only  and  does  not  Include  statements  filed  in  the 
record. 
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BUSINESS 

Ralph  E.  Flanders,  chairman,  Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  and  president,  Jones 
&  Lamson  Machine  Co. 

Harry  Golden,  president,  Magna  Products,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Beardsley  Rural,  chairman.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  treasurer  of 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Harry  W.  Schacter,  president,  Kentucky  Merchants  Association,  and  managing 
director,  Kaufman-Straus,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

F.  R.  von  Windegger,  president.  Plaza  Bank  of  St.  Louis. 

Clarence  Avildsen,  chairman  of  the  board.  Republic  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicago. 
James  P.  Warburg,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Ira  Mosher,  president.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  president.  Palmer,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

William  L.  Kleitz,  vice  president.  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York, 

Walter  Wheeler,  Jr.,  president,  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

James  L.  Donnelly,  executive  vice  president,  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association, 
Chicago. 

Paul  Hoffman,  president,  Studebaker  Corp.  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development. 

VETER.\NS 

Omar  B.  Ketchum,  national  legislative  representative.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Millard  W.  Rice,  national  service  director.  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Harry  Malisoff,  disabled  veteran. 

David  Pogoloff,  disabled  veteran. 

Charles  G.  Bolt6,  chairman,  American  Veterans’  Committee. 

WELFARE 

Miss  Loula  Dunn,  president,  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  and  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Judge  T.  J.  S.  Waxter,  director,  department  of  public  welfare,  Baltimore,  Md. 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  Public  Social  Policies  of  the 
American  A.ssociation  of  Social  Workers. 

Miss  Helen  Hall,  director,  Henry  Street  settlement.  New  York  City 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Caulkins,  president.  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 

LABOR 

Philip  Murray,  president.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

William  Green,  president,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

George  Harrison,  chairman,  postwar  subcommittee  of  the  Railway  Labor  Exec¬ 
utives  Association,  and  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks. 
Martin  Miller,  national  legislative  representative.  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen. 

L.  E.  Keller,  research  director.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees. 
John  L.  Lewis,  president.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

AGRICULTURE 

Albert  N.  Goss,  master.  National  Grange. 

James  G.  Patton,  president.  National  Farmers  Union. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Ulric  Bell,  executive  vice  president,  Americans  United  for  World  Organization. 
Dr.  Donald  DuShane,  secretary.  Defense  Commission  of  National  Education 
Association. 

Mrs.  Glen  L.  Swiggett,  national  legislative  committee.  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

Walter  White,  secretary.  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

Francis  J.  Brown,  consultant,  American  Council  of  Education. 

Dr.  Harlow  Sha])ley,  vice  president.  Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Professions. 

Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Benedict  Wolf,  chairman,  postwar  planning  committee,  National  Lawyers’  Guild. 
Paul  Sifton,  director,  Washington  Bureau,  Union  for  Democratic  Action. 
Abraham  J.  Isserman,  counsel.  National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties. 
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Appendix  B.  Excerpts  From  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Testimony  on  the  Full  Employment  Bill  (S.  380)  * 

I.  the  right  to  employment 

Section  2  (b)  of  S.  380:  “All  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work  have 
the  right  to  an  oiiportunity  for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time 
employment.” 

Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  pages  521-522: 

“The  ‘right  to  a  job,’  which  this  bill  proposes  to  make  a  basic  policy  of  our 
Government,  is  as  important  to  the  preservation  and  sound  functioning  of  democ¬ 
racy  as  are  the  time-honored  rights  of  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  freedom  of 
religion.” 

Clarence  Avildsen,  chairman  of  the  board,  Republic  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  page  656: 

“The  right  to  work:  I  do  not  say,  nor  do  I  think  anyone  else  will  argue,  that 
the  Government  owes  anyone  his  living.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  in  a  free 
society  one  must  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  to  do  constructive  work, 
and  to  be  paid  a  reasonable  wage  therefor.  I  know  there  are  those  who  will 
argue  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  right  to  work,  and  even  if  one  does  admit 
that  such  a  right  exists,  that  it  is  unenforceable,  but  I  also  know  that  we  have  just 
fought  the  most  terrible  and  destructive  war  in  history  to  establish  the  fact  that 
men  as  individuals  do  have  rights.  These  political  rights  and  civil  rights,  based 
upon  the  concept  that  the  individual  is  the  most  important  one  and  that  govern¬ 
ments  exist  only  to  satisfy  his  needs,  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  modern,  industrial 
society  only  if  every  person  is  able  to  support  himself — to  have  those  basic  neces¬ 
sities  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure, 
without  which  all  other  rights  are  meaningless.  If  we  are  to  maintain  those 
rights  for  which  so  many  have  given  their  lives  in  these  recent  years,  we  must 
admit  the  necessity  to  add  to  those  rights  another  which  is  most  basic  and  upon 
which  the  other  rights  depend.  This  is  the  right  to  work,  to  earn  a  decent  living, 
and  to  do  something  creative  for  oneself  and  one’s  fellow  men.” 

L.  Garland  Biggers,  New  Florida  Liberator,  page  144: 

“It  is  essential  that  specific  declarations  be  provided  in  legislative  enactments, 
and  these  specific  declarations  seem  to  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  accomplish 
the  primary  objective.  Free,  competitive  enterprise;  the  encouragement  cf  the 
investment  of  private  capital;  the  right  of  all  citizens  of  the  Nation  to  useful, 
remunerative,  full-time  emiiloyment;  a  constantly  rising  standard  of  living;  the 
prevention  of  restrictions  on  production;  the  designation  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  guarantor  of  these  salutarj-  and  desirable  attainments,  are  succinctly 
stated  and  are  so  self-evident  that  onl}-  the  most  self-centered  and  unpatriotic 
individuals  can  object  to  them.” 

Charles  G.  Bolte,  chairman,  American  Veterans’  Committee,  page  417: 

“We  veterans  and  servicemen  have  a  right  to  expect  that,  when  all  this  is  over, 
jobs  will  be  available  for  all  of  us.” 

Ralph  E.  Flanders,  president,  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.  and  Bryant 
Chucking  Grinder  Co.;  chairman,  Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  and  chairman 
of  the  research  committee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  page  596: 

“This  right  to  a  job  is  a  right  which  I  myself  have  come,  after  much  thought, 
to  accept  as  an  objective  which  our  society  may  attain.  Like  all  rights,  it  carries 
with  it  duties  w'hich  are  an  indissoluble  part  of  it  *  *  While  the  right  to 

a  job  resembles  the  elements  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  carrying  with  it  certain  duties, 
it  differs  from  the  rights  of  the  Constitution  in  certain  important  particulars. 
The  privileges  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  come  automatically  to  the  citizen  unless  he 
is  restrained  from  exercising  them.  Preserving  rights  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
overcoming  resistance.  In  contrast  we  do  not  assure  ourselves  of  a  job  by  simple 
resistance  to  some  person  or  some  group  who  is  keeping  jobs  from  us,  as  in  the 
case  of  those  who  seek  to  impede  free  speech  and  free  assembly.  The  duties 
involved  in  supporting  the  right  to  a  job  are  of  a  different  sort.  They  involve 
constructive  action,  cooperatively  undertaken  by  many  different  elements  of 
society  in  a  rather  difficult  field  of  operation.” 


>  All  page  references  apply  to  the  unrevlsed  prints  of  the  hearings. 
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Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency,  page 
.1085: 

“I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  objective  set  forth  in  the  bill,  which 
is  full  employment  defined  as  ‘the  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and 
full-time  employment’  for  all  willing  and  able  to  work.” 

Frank  D.  Graham,  Princeton  University,  page  226: 

“The  opportunity  to  work  is,  quite  obviously,  an  indispensable  phase  of  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  punsuit  of  happiness.” 

Leonai'd  Hall,  Liberal  Voters  League  of  St.  Louis,  page  232: 

The  principle  of  the  right  to  employment  for  all  workers  should  be  written  into 
law  by  Congress  through  such  a  bill  as  S.  380.” 

■  Daniel  W.  Hoan  ex-mayor,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  page  241: 

"Ever}'  citizen  of  the  country  should  have  as  a  right  the  privilege  of  earning  his 
own  livelihood.  If  such  opportunity  is'  not  available  it  is  because  of  either  the 
inefficiency  or  break-down  of  our  fre'^-enterprise  system,  which  no  locality  or  State 
can  remedy.  This  is  a  national  problem  and  therefore  the  basic  re.sponsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government.  This  must  be  obvious  from  the  experience  gained  in 
the  last  depression.  No  other  agency  was  powerful  eno\igh  to  solve  the  problems.” 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president,  Studebaker  Corp.,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  page  941: 

“Now  I  shall  address  myself  to  the  specific  questions  in  your  letter.  You  asked 
first,  for  my  views  on:  (1)  The  declaration  that  ‘All  /Vmericans  able  to  work  and 
seeking  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  em¬ 
ployment.’  Mr.  Ralph  Flanders  in  his  testimony  expressed  my  views  on  this 
statement  better  than  I  can  myself.” 

Abraham  J.  Isserman,  counsel.  National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Liberties, 
page  1051: 

“The  other  day  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  said,  at  this  hearing:  ‘The 
right  to  a  job  is  as  important  to  the  preservation  and  sound  functioning  of  de¬ 
mocracy  as  are  the  time-honored  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  freedom  of 
religion.’  The  federation  takes  the  position,  after  careful  study  and  deliberation, 
that  the  time-honored  rights  mentioned  by  the  honorable  Secretary  and  all  other 
constitutional  and  civil  rights  depend  basically  and  fundamentally  upon  the 
right  to  a  job  and  the  fulfillment  of  that  right.” 

Martin  H.  Miller,  national  legislative  representative.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  page  855: 

“The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  supports  the  principle  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  in  section  2  (b)  as  being  a  clear,  forthright  statement  of  that  which 
we  need  and  must  have,  if  we  are  to  have  economic  security.  Economic  security 
is  needed  for  all  persons  able  and  willing  to  work.  We  think  such  a  declaration 
is  really  American  and  genuinely  democratic,  for  it  will  apply  to  all  able  and  willing 
to  work. 

“We  believe  that  section  2  (b)  would  more  clearly  set  forth  the  policy  if  it  were 
amended  to  read:  ‘All  Americans  able  and  willing  to  work  have  the  right  to  useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  emplojunent,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  to  assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment 
opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans  able  and  willing  to  work  freely  to  exercise 
this  right.’  ” 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana,  page  10: 

“On  December  18,  1944,  the  then  Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Truman, 
and  myself  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  a  subcommittee 
report  entitled  ‘Legislation  for  Reconversion  and  Full  Employment.’  The  report 
discussed  the  Government’s  responsibility  toward  postwar  employment,  and  I 
quote:  ‘In  .January  1944  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congre.ss  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  outlined  an  “economic  bill  of  rights.”  The  first  point  in  this 
document  was  the  following:  “The  right  of  a  useful  and  remunerative  job  in  the 
industries,  or  shops,  or  farms,  or  mines  of  the  Nation  *  * 

“  ‘Statisticians  may  debate  among  themselves  as  to  whether  the  precise  goal 
should  be  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  the  President’s  60,000,000  figure.  But 
no  thoughtful  American — no  matter  what  his  creed  or  station  in  life — would  deny 
that  every  man  or  woman  in  the  country  who  is  willing  to  work  and  capable  of 
working  has  the  right  to  a  job. 
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“  ‘The  right  to  a  Job  is  not  self -enforceable.  It  can  be  translated  into  reality  ■ 
only  through  the  joint  action  of  the  people  of  our  country — business,  labor,  agri-  , 
culture,  and  all  other  groups — acting  through  the  medium  of  their  duly  elected  • 
Government.  In  short,  the  so-called  right  to  a  job  is  a  meaningless  figure  of 
speech  unless  our  Government  assumes  responsibility  for  the  expansion  of  our  ; 
peacetime  economy  so  that  it  will  be  capable  of  assuring  full  employment.’  ” 

Philip  Murray,  president.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  page  465: 

“I  insist  that  every  citizen  has  a  right  to  a  job  at  a  high  income,  commensurate  i 
with  work  performed.  I  insist  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Govern-  ■ 
ment  to  assure  that  right.  I  insist  that  all  the  resources  of  the  Government  should 
be  applied  to  make  it  effective.”  i 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  presi-  . 
dent.  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  page  593-594:  i 

*  *  freedom  to  engage  in  free  competitive  enterprise  is,  in  the  long  run,  ■ 

dependent  upon  another  aspect  of  freedom,  namely,  the  right  of  the  individual 
worker  to  a  job.  A  man  who  cannot  get  a  job  is  not  free. 

“Christianity  believes  that  men  and  not  things  are  the  goal  of  social  living. 

It  believes  in  the  solidarity  of  the  human  family  and  seeks  to  put  the  common 
good  first.  It  believes  in  equal  rights  for  all  *  *  *_  Democracy  likewise 
insists  upon  the  worth  of  the  human  being  and  recognizes  the  dignity  of  man. 
Speaking  therefore  as  a  Christian  and  an  American,  I  regard  the  right  to  work  as 
fundamental.”  | 

Msgr.  John  O’Grady,  secretary.  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
page  1009: 

“The  time  has,  therefore,  come  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  implementing 
the  individual’s  right  to  a  job.  There  is  no  use  in  implementing  his  other  rights 
if  we  overlook  this  basic  right.  The  citizen  has  a  right  to  the  things  that  are 
necessary  for  life.  For  the  ordinary  wage  earner  this  means  a  full-time  job.  In 
the  last  analysis,  he  must  look  to  Government  to  protect  this  right  for  him. 

“Man}^  people  claim  that  this  will  undermine  individual  initiative.  The  same 
has  been  said  about  other  reforms.  In  the  minimum-wage  movement  one  used 
to  hear  about  the  inefficient  workers.  The  problem  was  attacked,  and  it  has  I 
been  worked  out.  We  heard  the  same  about  old-age  pensions  and  about  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation.  There  are  individuals  who  will  abuse  it — some  malin¬ 
gerers — but  they  are  few.” 

Rabbi  Ahron  Opher,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  page  1017-1018: 

“It  (the  bill)  instills  confidence  in  every  workingman  by  declaring,  that  the 
Government  recognizes  his  right  to  employment  *  *  *  jjjp  acknowl¬ 

edges  the  right  of  all  Americans  to  jobs;  the  responsibility  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  evolve  programs  and  policies  for  the  maintenance  of  continual 
employment  in  cooperation  with  private  enterprise,  and  it  provides,  through  the 
proposed  national  production  and  employment  budget,  a  pattern  for  the  gaging  i 
and  dealing  with  economic  reverses.  If  pursued  earnestly,  this  measure  will  | 
serve  as  an  important  step  in  the  long  road  toward  industrial  democracy.” 

Hon.  Wright  Patman,  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  First  District  of 
Texas,  pages  77  and  53: 

“This  bill  is  based  upon  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  dignity  of  man 
*  *  *  This  is  the  right  to  which  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Stettinius,  > 

referred  when,  during  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  he  cited  the  ‘four  freedoms’  j 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  stated  that  ‘the  freedom  from  want  encompasses 
the  right  to  work,  the  right  to  social  security,  and  the  right  to  opportunity  and 
advancement.’ 

“To  make  this  right  meaningful,  to  provide  the  conditions  under  which  this 
right  can  be  freely  exercised,  we  must  have  continuing  full  employment.  *  *  * 

So  many  conflicting  arguments  have  been  made  against  the  bill  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  what  is  really  the  basis  of  the  opposition  to  this  measure. 

“From  behind  this  welter  of  defeatism,  self-delusion,  and  contradiction  there 
emerges,  in  my  opinion,  only  one  fundamental  issue  on  the  full  employment  Bill. 
That  issue  is:  Do  we  really  want  all  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  to  work 
to  have  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment? 

In  short,  do  we  really  want  continuing  full  employment?  There  are  some  in  this 
country — unfortunately  men  of  influence — who  do  not  want  all  Americans  to  have 
the  right  to  work,  who  do  not  want  continuing  full  employment.  They  will  be 
content  with  the  avoiding  of  serious  mass  unemployment.” 
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Walter  P.  Reutlier,  vice  president,  International  Union,  United  Autonaobile, 
Aircraft,  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW-CIO),  page  325: 

“Section  2  (b)  is,  of  course,  the  heart  of  this  bill;  and  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  register  my  hearty  accord  with  it.  I  note  with  approval  the  improvement 
in  its  language  over  the  previous  version,  which  referred  only  to  the  ‘right  to  a 
useful  and  remunerative  job.’  You  now  speak  of  ‘the  right  to  useful,  remunera¬ 
tive,  regular,  and  full-time  employment.’  ’’ 

Col.  Lewis  Sanders,  industrial  engineer,  page  1095: 

“Every  citizen  is  entitled  to  the  opportunity  for  gainful  employment.  This  is 
not  a  guarantee  of  a  job  or  an  expression  of  the  philosophy  that  the  world  owes 
an  individual  a  living.  It  is  simply  the  adoption  as  a  guide  to  Government 
policy  and  procedure  of  the  obvious  moral  obligation  of  an  industrial  society  to 
afford  to  each  of  its  members  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  The  peopfe  of 
the  United  States  long  ago  accepted  as  the  obligation  of  society  the  care  of  helpless 
members.  Even  more  does  it  owe  an  opportunity  to  work  to  all  its  able  and 
willing  members  when  by  its  very  nature  a  highly  industrialized  society  has 
close<l  to  most  of  its  members  all  avenues  of  self-support  except  employment 
within  its  economic  system.” 

The  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  D.  D.,  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Chicago, 
and  director  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  page 
838: 

“It  is  the  primary  and  essential  function  of  government  to  secure  citizens  in 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights;  every  government  has  the  bounden 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  men  are  not  denied  the  fundamental  right  of  providing  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents  a  decent  livelihood  by  honest  and  efficient  labor. 
If,  therefore,  private  industry  is  unable  to  afford  men  the  opportunity  of  a  decent 
and  honorable  living,  government  is  bound  by  its  very  nature  to  employ  all  its 
resources  to  secure  to  all  citizens  this  essential  right  to  work.  In  the  words  of 
Pope  Leo  XIII:  ‘Each  man  has  the  right  to  procure  what  is  required  in  order  to 
live;  and  the  poor  can  procure  what  is  required  in  order  to  live  in  no  other  way 
than  by  work  and  wages.’  ” 

John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  pages 
1062-1063: 

“Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to  read  into  my  statement  an  excerpt 
from  a  statement  of  Senator  James  E.  Murray  which  I  think  defines  what  we 
have  been  referring  to  in  this  bill  as  the  right  to  work  and  the  right  to  a  job.  It 
is  an  approved  condensation  from  his  speech,  and  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  read 
that  here.  * 

“The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

“Mr.  Snyder.  I  think  it  defines  that  very  well. 

“  ‘The  right  to  a  job  does  not  mean  guaranteeing  jobs  carrying  set  salaries  and 
definite  social  standing.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  bill  to  provide  specific  jobs  for 
specific  individuals.  Our  economic  system  of  free  enterprise  must  have  free 
opportunities  for  jobs  for  all  who  are  able  and  want  to  work.  Our  American  sys¬ 
tem  owes  no  man  a  living,  but  it  does  owe  every  man  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
living.  That  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  right  to  work.’  ” 

Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah,  pages  114 
and  117: 

“What  is  meant  in  the  bill  by  the  ‘right  to  full  employment,’  the  ‘right’  idea  as 
a  legal  concept?  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  question,  and  I  think  that  we  have  plenty 
of  evidence  in  our  constitutional  history  to  point  out  that  we  are  not  entirely 
moving  into  a  sphere  that  has  been  unknown  to  our  constitutional  scheme. 
While  it  is  true  in  this  bill  the  ‘right  to  a  job’  refers  to  that  type  of  right  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  there  are  other  things  which  our 
Government  has  done  which  have  set  up  partially  the  right,  in  a  constitutional 
way,  to  a  continuation  of  employment.” 

“There  would  be  no  sen.se  at  all  to  compensation  laws  if  the  Government 
hadn’t,  for  example,  accepted  the  theory.  There  would  be  no  sense  in  our  civil 
service,  the  tenure  in  civil  service,  if  we  hadn’t  in  some  way  or  another  accepted 
the  theory  of  a  right  to  continue  employment.  Tenure  has  no  meaning  if  it  has 
not  the  right  with  it,  that  is,  in  a  strictly  legal  sense.  Retirement  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  all  of  the  various  services  of  our  country  indirectly  point  to  a 
right.” 

“In  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  this  bill  it  was  charged  that  the  full 
employment  idea  was  taken  from  the  Russian  Constitution.  The  Russian 
Constitution  does  contain  the  concept  of  the  right  to  work  and  the  right  to  a  job. 
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but  the  idea  was  not  taken  from  the  Russian  Constitution,  although  it  is  there r 
and  the  concept  as  expressed  in  our  full  employment  bill  and  the  concept  as  would 
be  expressed  in  any  American  consideration  would  be  just  as  different  from  the 
concept  as  it  is  worked  out  under  a  communistic-sponsored  constitutional  theory. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  basic  difference  between  the  American  consti-  , 
tutional  concept  in  doing  for  its  people  and  doing  for  the  iiulividuals  is  that  in 
America  we  have  all  the  time  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  mind.” 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  pages  ■ 
1  and  2: 

“I  can  define  full  employment  very  simply,  by  quoting  a  statement  which  I 
made  15  years  ago.  Then  I  said:  ‘The  right  to  work  is  synonymous  with  the 
inalienable  light  to  live.  The  right  to  work  has  never  been  surrendered  and 
cannot  be  forfeited.  Society  was  organized  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  that  right 
and  to  increase  the  fruits  of  its  exercise.’ 

‘‘Any  person  who  accepts  the  proposition  that  the  right  to  work  is  of  all- 
prevailing  practical  importance;  any  person  who  recognizes  that  all  other  rights, 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  which  we  cherish,  depend  upon  this  all-important  right 
to  work;  any  such  person  is  committed  to  the  princijDle  of  full  employment.” 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  pages  687-688: 

‘‘I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  consider  it  a  most 
essential  step  in  making  a  living  reality  of  the  economic  bill  of  rights  so  clearly  set 
forth  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The  economic  bill  of  rights  embodies  the  I 
fundamental  aspirations  of  all  our  citizens,  which  our  great  production  potential  [ 
will  allow  us  to  realize  if  only  we  have  the  vision,  the  courage,  and  the  will  to 
take  the  necessary  action. 

‘‘The  full  employment  bill  would  give  legislative  recognition  to  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  economic  right — ‘the  right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative  job  in  the  industries  or 
shops  or  farms  or  mines  of  the  Nation.’  Under  this  measure  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would,  for  the  first  time,  recognize  its  over-all  responsibility  for  assuring 
opportunity  of  employment  to  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.” 

James  P.  Warburg,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  pages  662,  665,  668,  669: 

‘‘The  full  employment  bill  will  for  the  first  time  enact  into  law  the  responsibility 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  acting  through  their  Gov^ernment,  to  see  that  the  right  to 
work  becomes  a  reality. 

‘‘Those  who  oppose  the  bill  do  so  because  they  oppose  the  fundamental  principle 
that  it  has  now  become  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  American  people,  acting 
together  through  their  Government,  to  make  the  right  to  work  as  much  a  reality 
as  the  right  of  free  speech.  • 

“Actually  I  believe  that  we  will — and  I  hope  that  we  will — come  to  a  revision 
of  that  concept  of  property,  and  that  we  will  come  to  a  concept  of  property  where 
we  recognize  that  the  man  who  makes  tools  usefully  by  using  them,  by  adding 
labor  to  the  tool,  has  a  right  to  that  plant  very  similar  to  the  right  of  the  fellow 
who  buys  the  tools  for  him. 

“*  *  *  he  hasn’t  any  right  to  that  particular  tool.  He  has  a  right  to  go  i 

on  performing  that  service  or  a  similar  service  by  which  he  can  earn  a  living. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about  here.  We  are  talking  about  a  man’s  right  to  s 
earn  his  living,  really.  Whether  you  call  it  the  opportunity  to  work  or  the  right  I 
to  work,  it  is  a  right  to  earn  a  decent  living,  and  that  is  implicit,  I  think,  in  the  r 
contribution  that  a  worker  makes  who  works  steadily  and  well  in  a  factory.” 

Arnold  S.  Zander,  general  president,  American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees  (AFL),  page  379: 

“This  federation  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  basic  premise  of  S.  380  that  all  ; 
Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  should  have  the  right  to  a  useful, 
remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment  and  that  the  Government  should 
have  the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  such  rights.” 

2.  THE  government’s  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ASSURE  CONTINUING  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  I 

OPPORTUNITIES  -  | 

Section  2  (c)  of  S.  380:  “In  order  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  an  i 
opportunity  for  employment  *  *  *  the  Federal  Government  has  the 

responsibility  to  assure  continuing  full  employment,  that  is,  the  existence  at  all 
times  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities  for  all  Americans  able  to  work  and  > 
desiring  to  W'ork.”  ! 
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John  J.  Ahern,  Mayor,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  page  138: 

“Certainly,  the  fundamental  thought  of  all  in  these  troublous  times,  is  to  assure, 
under  all  circumstances,  sufficient  employment  and  that  all  Americans  be  engaged 
in  useful  and  remunerative  full-time  occupation. 

“This,  of  course,  is  a  basic  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.” 

Hon.  Clinton  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  page  522: 

“If  we  are  to  have  full  employment,  as  I  believe  we  must  have,  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  it.  This 
bill,  S.  380,  recognizes  this  fact.  There  is  no  one  segment  of  our  economy  which 
can  provide  the  necessary  guaranties.  Yet  all  of  us,  farmers,  businessmen, 
laborers — producers  and  consumers  alike — can  together,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  our  democratic  Government,  assure  the  maintenance  of  full  produc¬ 
tion  and,  hence,  full  employment. 

“The  assurance  that  Government  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  maintaining  full 
employment,  within  the  framework  of  our  free-enterprise  system,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  encouragements  that  Government  can  give  to  individual  producers. 
They  will  know  that  with  a  fully  employed  labor  force  there  will  be  a  market  for 
their  particular  products.” 

Clarence  Avildsen,  chairman  of  the  board.  Republic  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  page  657; 

“Everyone  knows  that  the  businessman  cannot  guarantee  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  for  his  workers.  So  if  this  is  true,  and  if  we  grant  that  men  and  women  in  a 
free  society  must  be  assured  an  opportunity  to  obtain  remunerative  employment, 
the  job  of  assuring  this  employment  must  rest  upon  the  only  institution  which  has 
authority  over  all  of  us  and  which  is  subject  to  our  collective  A\ill — the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.” 


Charles  A.  Beard,  historian,  page  142: 

“*  *  *  in  my  view  of  things,  the  Federal  Government  must  carry  a  heavy 

responsibility  for  employment  after  the  war  and  should  be  preparing  for  it  now, 
before  a  crash  comes  upon  us —  a  crash  such  as  we  had  in  1933,  probably  far  worse.” 


Virgil  Browne,  chairman.  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs,  Oklahoma,  page  157: 

“I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  the  Government  cooperate  with  business  in 
every  way  it  can  possibly  do  to  encourage  free  enterprise  and  private  business 
toward  full  employment,  not  only  in  furnishing  all  necessary  information  to 
this  end,  but  in  the  event  private  industry  cannot  keep  up  full  employment, 
then  to  supplement  Government  work  and  employment  so  that  full  employment 
will  be  maintained.”  ^ 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Caulkins,  president  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  pages 
977-978: 

“A  positive  declaration  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  basic 
right  of  its  people  to  engage  in  useful,  remunerative  wmrk,  is  an  assurance  that  the 
workers  of  this  country  expect  and  have  the  right  to  expect.  It  is  an  assurance 
that  private  enterprise  should  also  welcome,  because  it  supports  continuous 
purchasing  power  and  lessens  the  threat  of  sudden  fluctuations  and  of  depressions 
that  have  hovered  over  business  and  w’orker  alike.” 


S.  H.  Dalrymple,  president.  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America  (CIO),  page 
190: 

“Although  the  responsibilities  of  our  Federal  Government  have  never  been 
clearly  defined  in  the  direction  of  maintaining  full  employment,  I  contend  that 
the  obligation  is  a  very  definite  one.  Years  ago  the  responsibility  was  clearly 
enunciated  in  this  phra.seology — “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.”  The  meaning  of  this  is  incontrovertible.  The  Government  exists 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  functioning  in  behalf  of  and  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
people.  By  seeking  to  maintain  full  employment  throughout  our  country,  the 
Government  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  people  by  improving  our  na¬ 
tional  economic  conditions,  with  a  related  improvement  in  the  direction  of  health, 
security,  and  happiness.” 

A.  C.  Denison,  president,  Fulton  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
page  192: 

“It  wmuld  seem  to  me  that  basically  government  exists  to  make  peaceful 
living  of  many  people  a  possibility.  Therefore,  it  must  assume  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  those  peoples  whom  it  is  trying  to  hold  together  peacefully.  And 
therefore,  it  has  a  responsibility  in  the  maintenance  of  continuing  full  employment 
because  there  is  nothing  more  vital  to  its  people’s  needs  and  interests.” 
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William  F.  Devin,  mayor,  Seattle,  Wash.,  pages  195-196: 

“It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  to  me  that  the  people  of  our  Nation 
are  looking  to  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  considerable  responsibility 
for  full  employment  after  the  war.  I  think  the  people  as  a  whole  have  no  definite 
or  concrete  suggestions  as  to  how  this  should  be  done,  but  they  do  feel  that  there 
must  be  full  employment.  I  think  they  lack  confidence  that  it  can  be  accomplished 
except  by  the  aid  of  the  Government. 

“I  am  unable  to  see  how  private  business  is  able  to  guarantee  these  benefits. 
If  such  a  guarantee  is  to  be  made,  the  Federal  Government  is  the  one  to  make  it. 
Therefore  it  would  seem  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  a  safety  net  under  the  free  enterprise  of  our  Nation  and  to  encourage 
the  citizens  in  every  way  possible  to  establish  businesses  and  through  individual 
industry  and  initiative  develop  those  enterprises  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.” 

Francis  R.  Draper,  Mabel  Newcomer,  Marietta  Stevenson,  Caroline  F.  Ware, 
Faith  Williams,  members  of  National  Social  Studies  Committee,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Universitj'  Women,  page  299. 

“The  basic  responsibility  to  a.ssure  conditions  leading  to  ful)  employment  must 
rest  with  the  Federal  Government.  Under  modern  economic  conditions  such 
responsibility  cannot  be  left  to  any  private  controls,  to  the  unregulated  forces  of 
the  market,  or  to  any  governmental  units  smaller  than  the  National  Governftient. 

“In  the  absence  of  ful^  employment,  no  other  public  program  can  be  successful. 
In  order  to  provide  a  foundation  upon  which  to  carry  out  whatever  specific 
measures  the  Nation  may  desire,  the  Government  must  be  prepared  to  take 
steps  leading  to  full  employment.” 

Miss  Loula  Dunn,  president,  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  and  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of  Alabama,  page  441: 

“As  I  understand  the  bill,  it  proposes  really  to  guarantee  that  there  will  be  full 
employment,  which  is  an  insurance  against  the  very  social  hazards  and  problems 
that  I  have  been  talking  about.  Certainly  out  of  the  experience  I  have  had  in 
seeing  what  happened  to  people  when  they  did  not  have  economic  security,  I 
would  be  one  of  the  people  who  would  wish  to  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of  any 
measures  that  would  guarantee  that  there  would  be  that  type  of  employment. 
I  think  not  enough  has  been  said,  on  the  social  consequences  in  broken  homes  and 
crime  and  prison  population,  all  the  byproducts  of  long-time  unemployment,  as 
well  as  your  byproducts  in  the  health  of  the  community,  which  was  amply  demon¬ 
strated,  I  think,  in  the  number  of  rejections  for  physical  reasons  in  the  draft.” 

Harry  Golden,  president,  Magna  Products,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  616: 

“I  am  for  this  bill  because: 

“It  places  on  the  Federal  Government  the  definite  responsibility  of  avoiding 
unemployment. 

“Where  else  can  this  responsibility  be  placed? 

“Not  on  business.  My  plant  employs  150  men  and  women.  How  can  I 
hire  any  more  unless  I  feel  that  I  will  be  able  to  sell  what  these  extra  people 
would  produce? 

“The  responsibility  for  unemployment  can’t  very  well  be  placed  on  the  em¬ 
ployee.  He  can’t  create  jobs. 

“The  last  decade  certainly  should  have  taught  us  that,  when  depression  comes, 
no  one  but  the  Federal  Government  can  assume  the  prime  responsibility  for 
relief.  Hasn’t  the  fire  department  the  duty  of  preventing  conditions  that  may 
cause  or  spread  fire? 

“It  aims  to  give  every  businessman  what  he  needs  most — assurance  of  a  market. 
Now,  let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  those  most  important  words,  ‘assurance  of  a 
market.’  I  cannot  attempt  to  tell  you  how  important  those  four  words  are.” 

“Fortune  magazine  said,  7  years  ago: 

“  ‘Every  businessman  who  is  not  kidding  himself  knows  that  he  does  not 
know  how  to  guarantee,  without  Government  intervention,  the  markets  with 
which  alone  his  free  competitive  capitalism  can  function.  Every  businessman 
who  is  not  kidding  himself  knows  that,  if  left  to  its  own  devices,  business  would 
sooner  or  later  run  headlong  into  another  1930.’ 

“Now,  when  a  little  fellow  quotes  from  Fortune  magazine  he  thinks  he  has 
a  real  argument,  that  he  has  something  worth  while.” 
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L.  E.  Keller,  research  director,  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  WaJ^  Employees, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  page  985: 

“It  is  our  position  that  the  Federal  Government  has  both  the  right  and  the 
absolute  duty  to  concern  itself  with  the  behavior  of  private  enterprise  to  the 
extent  that  its  activities  have  any  important  bearing  on  the  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  upon  the  political  well-being  of  the 
country.  And  I  want  to  repeat  there  that  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  we  insist 
that  it  is  the  absolute  duty,  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  that. 

“We  cannot  escape  social  and  economic  disaster  in  the  days  ahead  of  us,  we 
think,  by  any  program  of  timidity  or  delay  or  evasion.” 

Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  mayor  of  New  York  City,  page  866; 

“Senator  Tobey.  Before  you  get  to  that  may  I  point  out  in  paragraph  b  the 
word  ‘assure.’  ‘It  is  the  policy  of  the  Nation  to  assure  the  existence’ — that  has 
been  a  very  moot  word  here.  People  have  come  before  us  and  questioned  the 
word  ‘assure’ ;  tried  to  get  around  it  by  using  some  other  language,  et  cetera. 

“Is  it  your  thought  it  is  the  very  intent  of  the  bill  to  assure? 

“Mayor  LaGuardia.  Well,  you  either  assure  their  existence  by  employment  or 
you  assure  their  subsistence  by  relief.” 

Col.  Williain  C.  Menningcr,  United  States  Army,  Chief,  Psychiatric  Division, 
War  Department;  psychiatrist  with  Menninger  Clinic,  Topeka,  Kans.,  pages  676 
and  678. 

“With  demobilization  of  the  Army  and  war  industries,  unemployment  will 
confront  us  shortly,  and  not  only  will  we  have  the  inherent  problems  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  but  these  will  directly  contribute  to  making  many  of  this  group  of 
veterans  into  confirmed  invalids.  If  there  were  assurance  of  sustained  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  all,  this  possibility  would  be  of  less  concern. 

“So  that  I  think  unemployment  has  had  a  tremendous  impact  and  will  continue 
to  have  if  we  do  not  bring  about  some  kind  of  a  positive  assurance  that  a  man  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  job  if  he  can.” 

E.  E.  Milliman,  president.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees, 
page  288: 

“It  is  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  encourage  the  fullest 
possible  measure  of  regular  full-time  employment,  to  be  provided  through  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise;  to  assist  private  enterprise  in  the  complete  fulfillment  of  this 
essential  economic  necessity;  and  to  supplement  these  efforts  on  the  part  of 
private  enterprise  if  and  when  it  develops  that  private  enterprise  cannot  or 
.will  not  provide  regular,  full-time  employment  for  all  those  who  depend  upon 
work  and  wages  for  their  economic  security. 

“It  is  not  only  the  right  but  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  see  to  it  that  the  American  home  and  the  American  family  are  made  secure  in 
the  economic  field  just  as  it  is  government’s  responsibility  to  promote  and 
preserve  their  security  in  other  respects.” 

Walter  Morrow,  president,  American  Retail  Federation,  page  290: 

“It  is  the  basic  responsibility  of  government  to  see  to  it  that  private  business 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  provide  jobs  that  will  enable  those  who  are  able  and 
want  to  work  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  and  improvement  upon  it. 
When  private  industry  fails  in  this  purpose  it  should  be  the  function  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  fill  the  employment  gap.” 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana,  pages  9  and  12: 

“The  full  employment  bill  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  no  single  group  in  the 
country — cither  industry,  labor,  or  agriculture — can  by  itself  assure  the  expanding 
markets  which  are  necessary  for  full  production  and  full  employment.  The  bill 
recognizes  the  fact  that  only  the  Government,  acting  in  cooperation  with  indus¬ 
try,  labor,  agriculture,  and  States  and  localities  can  assure  a  continuing  level  of 
demand  sufficient  to  absorb  the  goods  and  services  produced  under  our  modern 
economic  conditions. 

“In  short,  the  so-called  right  to  a  job  is  a  meaningless  figure  of  speech  unless  our 
Government  assumes  responsibility  for  the  expansion  of  our  peacetime  economy 
so  that  it  will  be  capable  of  assuring  full  employment.” 

Senator  Murray  (in  the  course  of  Ralph  Flanders’  te.stimony)  page  605: 

“Webster’s  Dictionary  gives  as  a  definition  of  the  word  ‘assure’:  ‘To  make  sure 
or  certain;  to  inspire  confidence  by  declaration  or  promise.’ 

“Mr.  Flanders.  That  second  definition  of  it,  Senator,  is  applicable  a  hundred 
percent. 

“Mr.  Murray.  It  also  says:  ‘To  confirm;  to  give  confidence  to.’  ” 
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Philip  Murray,  president,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  page  510: 

“The  words  ‘assure’  and  ‘sufficient’  are  very  desirable.  (We  should)  accept 
no  substitutes  such  as  ‘promote’  Or  ‘encourage’  for  ‘assure’  *  *  *  qj.  'sub¬ 
stantial’  for  ‘sufficient.’  ’’ 

Jean  Trepp  McKelvey,  president,  Rochester  Group  for  Liberal  Action,  page  302; 

“The  group  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  full  employ¬ 
ment  after  the  war  rests  with  the  Federal  Government.  Nor  is  this  responsibility 
for  assuring  the  economic  health  of  the  Nation  anything  new  in  American  history. 
In  our  frontier  days  Uncle  Sam  was  called  upon  to  provide  individuals  with 
homesteads,  while  through  tariff  subsidies  and  land  grants  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  stimulated  private  enterprise.’’ 

Naomi  Nash,  president.  The  WIVES,  page  315: 

“The  WIVES  feel  that  the  basic  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  maintenance  of  continuing  full  employment  after  the  war  must  be  an  abso¬ 
lute  guaranty,  that  anyone  who  wants  to  work  will  have  the  opportunity  to  earn 
an  annual  living.  We  are  particularly  concerned  that  persons  who  are  working 
during  the  war  years  for  the  first  time,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  continue  to 
utilize  the  skills  they  have  learned  for  war  production,  and  that  the  veteran  will 
find  immediate  absorption  as  an  income-earning  citizen  in  the  community,  upon 
his  discharge.” 

Mabel  Newcomer,  Vassar  College,  page  316: 

“Unless  every  precaution  is  taken,  we  shall  be  faced  with  a  far  more  serious 
depression  than  that  of  the  1930’s,  in  view  of  the  serious  economic  dislocation 
of  this  war.  This  will  not  only  prove  costly,  both  in  human  suffering  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditure,  but  it  will  threaten  the  peace  of  the  entire  world,  since 
depressions  spread  from  one  country  to  another. 

“It  is  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  prevent  this,  since 
no  other  authority  has  adequate  power  and  resources.” 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  president.  Palmer,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  page  727: 

“In  opposition  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Mosher  that  this  bill  will  help  to  bring  about 
depression,  I  feel  that  its  enactment  will  help  to  give  assurance  to  those  who  fear 
they  will  lose  their  jobs  and  to  those  industrialists  who  believe  they  will  not  be 
able  to  carry  on.  There  may  be  some  who  may  oppose  such  assurance  being 
given  industry  as  well  as  employees,  because  there  are  some  in  industry  who  may 
say  they  would  prefer  to  have  it  out  with  labor  now.” 

Hon.  Wright  Patman,  Representative  from  the  First  District  of  Texas,  pages 
54-55; 

“While  clear-cut  objectives  are  indispensable,  they  are  not  enough.  Our  people 
want  and  need  some  assurance  that  we  will  not  only  talk  about  the  twin  goals 
of  full  employment  and  free  competitive  enterprise,  but  that  we  shall  also  attain 
them. 

“During  the  great  depression,  the  Federal  Government  had  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  doing  whatever  was  necessary  to  prevent  destitution  and  starva¬ 
tion,  a  responsibility  hitherto  regarded  as  the  province  of  private  charity  and 
local  government.  Today  the  average  man  and  woman  feel  that  their  Govern¬ 
ment  is  also  obligated  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent  unemployment  and 
to  maintain  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy.  The  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  recognizes  this  obligation. 

“The  bill  makes  it  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  business,  labor,  agriculture,  State  governments,  and  local  governments, 
to  assure  our  people  conditions  under  which  they  can  exercise  their  right  to  work 
as  freemen  in  a  free  society.” 

James  G.  Patton,  president.  National  Farmers  Union,  page  569: 

“What  is  essential  is  the  underwriting  of  confidence.  When  President  Roose¬ 
velt  many  years  ago  told  us  that  all  we  had  to  fear  was  fear  itself,  he  was  stating  a 
basic  proposition.  Now,  as  then,  fear  is  our  greatest  enemy.  What  we  must 
search  out  is  the  way  to  universal  confidence,  the  way  to  make  businessmen  lose 
their  fear  of  risking  capital,  to  make  consumers  lose  their  fear  of  spending,  to 
make  all  of  us  live  in  confidence  and  well-founded  hope  for  the  future. 

“That  is  all  that  depressions  are  anyway — the  expression  of  mass  fear.  Once 
the  Nation  has  found  a  way  to  end  that  fear,  then  it  will  have  found  the  way  to 
permanent  full  employment  and  prosperity.” 
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Walter  P.  Reuther,  vice  president,  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aircraft,  Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW-CIO),  page  325: 

“The  policy  set  forth  in  subsections  2  (d)  and  2  (e)  is  one  with  which  no  in¬ 
telligent  American  can  quarrel.  It  gives  every  active  encouragement  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  task  of  making  private  enterprise  work.  But  it  insists  that  if  private 
enterprise,  though  stimulated  and  encouraged  by  Government  in  every  possible 
way,  is  unable  to  deliver  on  full  employment  the  Government  must  step  in  and 
discharge  its  responsibility  to  assure  continuing  full  employment. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  very  least  that  we  in  America  can  expect  for 
both  civilian  and  veteran  after  this  w'ar.  We  shall  never  accept  a  system  in 
which  jobs  for  all  can  exist  only  at  the  pi  ice  of  spilling  our  blood  and  in  which 
peace  must  be  the  harbinger  of  unemployment.  There  can  be  no  compromise  on 
these  provisions  of  your  bill.” 

Lloyd  G.  Reynolds,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  page  326: 

“It  seems  to  me  inescapable  that  the  Federal  Government  must  assume  basic 
responsibility  for  maintaining  full  employment  after  the  war.  No  State  gov¬ 
ernment,  business  corporation,  or  group  of  business  corporations  is  large  enough 
to  assume  this  responsibility  and  make  good  on  it.” 

Harrison  M.  Robertson,  Browm  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  page  331: 

“It  is  not  a  question  now  of  what  should  be  the  basic  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  meeting  full  employment.  This  responsibility  exists  if 
our  great  form  of  government  is  to  be  continued.  The  question  is,  not  what 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  but  how  shall  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  meet  that  responsibility.” 

Diarmuid  Russell,  Russell  &  Volkening,  Inc.,  page  338: 

“There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Government  wdll  have  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility  for  employment. 

“The  idea  that  dominates  men’s  minds  now’  is  security.  They  want  to  be  free 
from  the  threat  of  starvation  for  themselves  and  their  families;  they  want 
medical  attention  in  case  of  illness;  they  want  w'ork,  for  work  is  part  of  life  and 
the  denial  of  this  by  any  economic  means  is  a  denial  of  part  of  their  vitality.  I 
do  not  see  how  this  can  fail  to  be  recognized,  nor  how  the  Government  can  be 
denied  an  interest  in  the  happiness  or  health  of  those  who  make  up  the  country 
and  in  whose  talents  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  resides.  So  I  am  for  any¬ 
thing  the  country  can  do  which  will  assure  full  employment  and  give  to  its 
citizens  opportunity.” 

Wesley  E.  Sharer,  Wesley  E.  Sharer  &  Associates,  page  346: 

“I  believe  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  assure  the 
continuing  of  full  employment.  In  the  course  of  the  war  we  have  had  a  phenom¬ 
enal  growth  in  our  power  to  produce,  w’hich  has  been  reflected  in  the  fact  that  our 
gross  national  product  has  been  roughly  one  and  one-half  times  greater  than  the 
previous  all  time  high  of  1929.  Our  problem  for  the  reconversion  and  postwar 
period  will  be  to  create  the  markets  necessary  for  the  goods  that  can  be  produced 
by  our  national  economy.  When  markets  are  available,  businessmen,  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  demand  created  by  these  markets,  will  have  to  employ  as  many 
people  as  possible.” 

The  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Shell,  D.  D.,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago,  and 
director  of  the  Catholic  A'outh  Organization  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  page  838: 

“But  it  is  the  primary  and  essential  function  of  government  to  secure  citizens 
in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights;  even'  government  has  the 
bounden  duty  to  see  to  it  that  men  are  not  denied  the  fundamental  right  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  themselves  and  their  dependents  a  decent  livelihood  by  honest  and 
efficient  labor.  If,  therefore,  private  industry  is  unable  to  afford  men  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  decent  and  honorable  living,  government  is  bound  by  its  very  nature 
to  employ  all  its  resources  to  secure  to  all  citizens  this  essential  right  to  work. 
Again  Pope  Leo  XIII  is  pertinent: 

“  ‘It  is  the  first  duty  of  every  government  to  make  sure  that  the  law’s  and 
institutions,  the  general  character  and  administration  of  the  commonwealth,  are 
such  as  to  produce  of  themselves  public  well-being  and  private  prosperity.  Abov’e 
all,  the  public  administration  must  duly  and  solicitously  provide  for  the  welfare 
and  the  comfort  of  the  w’orking  people.’  ” 
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Harold  D.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Budget,  Washington,  D.  C.,  page  903: 

“Assurance  of  full  employment  opportunities,  of  course,  does  not  mean  a  : 
guaranty  of  specific  jobs.  It  means,  rather,  that  the  Government  will  pursue  i 
policies  to  assure  job  opportunities  for  those  willing  and  able  to  work.  In  an  > 
expanding  economy,  changes  are  bound  to  occur  in  the  type  and  location  of  jobs.  ( 
Some  opportunities  vanish  while  others  are  created.  The  bill  anticipates  that  ■ 
there  will  be  time  intervals  between  old  and  new  jobs.  Shifts  may  require  retrain-  • 
ing  or  migration.  In  other  words,  some  ‘frictional’  unemployment  is  inevitable. 

“A  policy  declaration  by  the  Congress  is,  in  itself,  an  important  factor  in 
attaining  the  goals  of  a  full-employment  program.  Assurance  of  full  employment 
is  identical  with  assurance  of  sustained  markets  and  confidence,  the  main  pre¬ 
requisites  for  business  investment  and  a  high  level  of  employment  opportunities.” 

H.  Chr.  Sonne,  National  Planning  Association,  page  353: 

“I  am  on  record  as  having  said  that  the  elimination  of  unemployment  should 
be  a  national  policy,  second  only  to  that  of  winning  the  war,  and  is  a  necessary 
step  to  winning  the  peace.” 

Morey  Sostrin,  president,  Younkers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  page  355: 

“Just  as  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  to  mobilize  our  resources 
in  time  of  war,  so  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  set  forces  in  motion  to  maintain  reasonably  fuU  employment  in  time  of  peace. 
Unemployment  on  any  broad  scale  will  be  a  constant  threat  to  our  domestic  peace 
and  security.”  | 

Sam  Sponseller,  regional  director,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  page  356: 

“*  *  *  this  bill  represents  what  I  think  to  be  the  first  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  Government,  that  is,  that  of  assuring  full  employment  after  victory  has 
been  won  and  the  war  is  ended.  Responsibility,  if  not  fully  accepted  and  shoul¬ 
dered  by  the  Federal  Government  will  leave  them  with  a  much  worse  problem, 
which  obviously  can  only  be  their  responsibility,  that  of  unemployment  benefits, 
which  is  a  negative  approach  to  the  problem  and  responsibility,  as  compared  with 
that  of  responsibility  for  full  employment.” 

Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pages  962  and  963: 

“Too  frequently,  in  the  past,  it  has  been  popular  to  place  the  blame  for  depres¬ 
sion  on  the  businessman. 

“But  no  businessman  can  continue  to  employ  labor  and  to  produce  goods 
unless  he  finds  a  market  for  his  output  at  a  remunerative  price.  The  fact  is 
that  if  any  businessman  continued  for  an  extended  time  to  produce  goods  for 
which  there  are  no  buyers,  he  would  inevitably  incur  such  losses  that  he  could  not 
stay  in  business.  For  this  reason,  businessmen  cannot  assume  the  responsibility 
to  keep  producing  goods  and  employing  labor  in  the  face  of  an  inadequate  demand 
for  their  products. 

“Clearly  it  cannot  be  the  responsibility  of  businessmen  alone  to  prevent  unem¬ 
ployment.  But  that  is  not  to  say  there  is  no  responsibility  anywhere  to  prevent 
unemploj'ment.  We  cannot  assume  that  depressions  are  acts  of  God,  that  they 
are  a  burden  men  must  inevitably  bear.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  all  of  us  i 
have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  our  economic  system  works  efficiently,  that  ! 
there  are  jobs  for  men  and  women  able  and  willing  to  work.  When  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  problems  of  national  scope  involving  collective  responsibility  we 
must  look  to  the  National  Government,  acting  for  all  the  people  to  take  the 
leadership  in  their  solution. 

“Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘assure.’  It 
is  more  than  a  mere  pi%us  hope — a  mere  paper  promise  to  be  kept  to  the  ear  and 
broken  to  the  hope.  It  means  the  assumption  of  a  definite  moral  responsibility. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  every  individual  will  be  led  by  the  hand  from 
one  job  to  another.” 

Edward  J.  Volz,  president.  International  Photo  Engravers’  Union  of  North 
America  (AFLi,  page  369: 

“In  view  of  the  great  dislocation  of  the  manpower  of  the  country  to  fill  the 
Government’s  military  needs  both  in  the  armed  forces  and  on  the  production  lines, 
and  the  necessary  reconversions  and  reconstruction  which  must  follow,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  in  maintaining  full  employment  after  the 
war  is  quite  generally  realized,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive  Nation-wude  ap¬ 
proval.” 
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J.  P.  Wernette,  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  page  371; 

“The  basic  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  maintenance 
>  of  continuing  full  employment  after  the  war  are  two: 

’  “1.  The  fullest  possible  encouragement  of  free  enterprise,  and  the  cooperation 

in  helpful  policies  by  labor,  industry,  agriculture,  and  all  other  segments  of  our 
;  economy. 

“2.  The  maintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  money  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
large  market  for  goods  and  services  which  is  essential  to  full  employment.” 

A.  1.  hitney,  president.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  page  372: 

“It  is  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  stand  by  on  the 
problem  of  employment,  and  w'hen  private  industry,  for  any  reason,  fails  to 
furnish  job  opportunities  for  all  who  seek  them,  to  have  a  shelf  of  public  works 
and  feasible  plans  which  will  furnish  employment  to  all  who  seek  it.” 

F.  R.  von  Windegger,  president,  The  Plaza  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
page  647: 

“The  most  enlightened  business  leaders  today  acknowledge  that  business  alone, 
in  this  machine  age,  cannot  furnish  full  employment  to  all  those  able  to  and 
seeking  work. 

“Therefore,  full  employment  being  necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of  our 
economic  and  political  system  and  necessary  for  the  general  w'elfare,  it  becomes 
I  encumbent  upon  the  Government  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  fill  the 
gap  left  by  private  enterprise.” 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  pages 
692,  694,  696: 

“No  individual  firm,  however,  should  bo  expected  to  employ  people  producing 
goods  or  services  for  which  it  cannot  find  a  market  at  a  reasonable  price.  That 
assurance  of  adequate  market  opportunity,  which  is  essential  to  full  production 
and  employment,  is  the  responsibility  of  all  the  people,  including  business  manage¬ 
ment,  acting  through  their  chosen  representatives  in  Government. 

“*  *  *  it  is  only  the  assurance  that  the  Government  will  use  its  financial 

power  to  prevent  shrinking  markets  that  will  induce  business  to  continue  to 
produce  at  full-employment  levels.  Without  this  assurance  and  without  Govern¬ 
ment  implementation  of  it,  we  are  sure  to  see  the  familiar  spectacle  of  inventory 
liquidation,  cutthroat  competition,  stoppage  of  investment  programs,  mounting 
unemployment,  and  farm  foreclosures  whenever  deflationary  forces  are  unloosed. 

^  * 

“Senator  Tobey.  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  all  through  your  statement, 
at  least  8  or  10  times,  you  definitely  used  the  words  ‘give  assur.ance.’  I  merely 
ask  you  this  in  view  of  the  controversy  that  has  arisen  in  this  committee;  do 
you  agree  with  the  authors  of  the  bill,  of  whom  I  am  one,  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  assure — give  assurance  of  opportunities?  Is  that  right? 

“Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

“Senator  Tobey.  And  the  word  means  just  what  it  sa3\s,  assure  them  an 
opportunity  to  work. 

“Mr.  Wallace.  An  opportunity,  yes.  But  not  any  specific  job  to  any  specific 
individual.” 

James  P.  Warburg,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  jjage  665: 

“Those  who  oppo.se  the  bill  do  so  because  thej'  opjiose  the  fundamental  principle 
that  it  has  now  become  both  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  American  people, 
acting  together  through  their  Government,  to  make  the  right  to  work  as  much  a 
realitj^  as  the  right  of  free  speech. 

“Let  the  vote  be  taken  on  that  principle.” 

Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  president,  Pitnej'-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  pages 
828  and  829: 

“I  sup])ort  the  underlying  princi])Ie  of  this  bill,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it 
is  the  definite  and  inescapable  resi)onsibility  of  Government,  in  a  modern  societjq 
to  see  that  stable  economic  conditions  prevail  affording  a  high  level  of  employment. 

“In  the  past,  action  usually  has  been  taken  only  after  some  calamity  has 
occurred.  This  bill  puts  on  Government  the  responsibility  of  planning  to  avoid 
calamity. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  the  private-enterprise  system,  left  entirely  to  its  own 
devices  in  our  present-day  comjflex  economic  sv’stem,  can  avoid  cyclical  fluctua¬ 
tions,  the  low  points  of  which  are  so  severe  as  to  bring  about  extended  mass  unem- 
ploj’ment  such  as  existed  in  the  thirties. 
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“Of  itself,  private  enterprise  has  not  the  power  to  command  widespread  action 
in  times  of  crisis,  or  to  sufficiently  influence  its  membership  to  avoid  crisis.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  have  reached  a  point  where,  despite  the  risks,  we  must  depend 
upon  Government  as  the  only  possible  authority  to  broadly  coordinate  our  ac¬ 
tivities,  to  use  some  of  its  power  directly  when  necessary,  and  to  plan  for  us. 
The  only  solution  lies  in  wise  and  sound  government.  The  only  logical  course 
open  to  those  who  fear  government  is  to  do  their  utmost  to  improve  government. 
If  this  attitude  is  not  taken,  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  finally  end  up  with  all 
government  in  a  socialized  state.” 

3.  POLICY  ON  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  AND  EXPENDITURE 

Section  2  (d)  of  S.  380:  “The  Federal  Government  shall  *  *  *  develop 

and  pursue  a  consistent  and  carefully  planned  economic  program.  *  *  *  Such 

program  shall  *  *  * 

“(3)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured, 
provide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in 
addition  to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  consumers,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  to  assure  continuing  fuU  employment.” 

Clarence  Avildsen,  chairman  of  the  board.  Republic  DriU  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  page  657-658: 

“Among  the  measures  which  the  Federal  Government  could  take  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  free,  competitive,  private-enterprise  system  are  the  following:  *  *  * 

“9.  Assisting  in  the  development  of  natural  resources  or  the  direct  development 
of  them  if  private  enterprise  fails  to  do  so.” 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  page  523: 

“It  is  important  that  first  priority  will  be  given  to  ways  and  means  of  expand¬ 
ing  non-Federal  expenditures,  whenever  market  outlets  begin  to  shrink.  This  will 
afford  private  enterprise  an  opportunity  at  all  times  to  go  ‘full  steam  ahead.’ 
Moreover,  it  will  prevent  heavy  Government  spending  except  when  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment.” 

Chester  Bowles,  Administrator,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  page  1082; 

“Some  oppose  this  bill- because  they  claim  it  will  bankrupt  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  bill  and  the  program  necessary 
to  make  it  effective  provide  our  only  practical  hope  of  a  balanced  Federal  Budget. 
With  a  national  production  of  $200,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  services  an¬ 
nually,  a  regularly  balanced  budget  should  be  readily  obtainable  with  relatively 
moderate  taxes.  But  who  would  assume  that  with  a  national  production  of,  let 
us  say,  only  $110,000,000,000  and  with  20,000,000  men  walking  the  streets  in 
search  of  jobs,  we  could  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  our  Federal  commitments 
within  the  bounds  of  practical  taxation?” 

Ulric  Bell,  executive  vice  president,  Americans  United  for  World  Organization, 
page  426: 

“Resolved,  That  Americans  United  urge  the  aims  of  the  full-employment  bill 
that  private  industry  be  encouraged  by  the  Government  to  sustain  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  that  the  Government  adopt  a  program  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  public  improvements  to  be  used  if  there  is  indicated  the  likelihood  of  mass 
unemployment.” 

Vincent  L.  Browner,  Small  Business  Advisory  Committee,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  page  158: 

“I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  manner  in  which  Federal  expenditures 
are  to  be  directed  under  the  full-employment  biU,  in  the  event,  as  a  last  resort, 
such  expenditures  are  needed.” 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Caulkins,  president.  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association,  page 
979: 

“Carefully  worked  out,  socially  useful  projects  can  and  should  be  planned  in 
advance.  The  cost  of  such  projects  will  be  little  compared  with  the  cost  of  w'ar, 
or  the  cost  of  public-relief  programs.  If  only  a  fraction  of  our  population  is 
employed,  these  few  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxes  for  paying  off  our  national 
debt  and  for  carrying  the  load  of  public  relief.  If  more  people  are  working  and 
fewer  are  relief  recipients,  the  tax  burden  can  be  more  widely  and  evenly  shared 
by  the  employed  people  of  the  Nation.” 
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Ralph  E.  Flanders,  president,  Jones  &  Ijamson  Machine  Co.  and  Bryant 
Chucking  Grinder  Co.;  chairman,  Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  and  chairman  of 
the  Research  Committee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  page  597— 
698: 

“The  Federal  Government  has  very  large  and  serious  duties  to  perform  if  the 
right  to  a  job  is  to  be  made  effective.  It  must  do  much  more  than  store  up  work 
for  release  when  unemployment  is  large.  It  must  prevent  the  growth  of  that 
unemployment  by  policies  which  encourage  business  to  expand  and  investors  to 
undertake  new  ventures. 

“Nevertheless,  governmental  expenditures,  properly  proportioned  and  properly 
timed,  is  one  of  the  important  weapons  in  the  arsenal  for  fighting  unemployment.” 

Thomas  K.  Finletter,  Washington,  D.  C.,  page  1021: 

“The  Murray  bill  is  drawn  very  carefully.  It  is  not  a  spending  bill;  for  no 
Federal  spending  is  envisaged  until  every  effort  to  maintain  full  employment  by  all 
other  means  has  failed.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
avoid  Federal  spending,  since  the  bill  clearly  recpiires  Congress  to  use  all  its 
•efforts  to  aid  private  enterprise  to  eliminate  any  ungmployment  which  may  exist 
before  any  direct  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be 
forthcoming.  Obviously  the  Federal  Government’s  policies  on  money  and  credit, 
on  taxes,  on  legislation  affecting  labor  and  the  farmers,  the  security  exchanges, 
foreign  trade,  and  many  other  subjects,  have  an  effect  on  the  national  economy 
and  therefore  on  the  national  product  and  on  employment.  Under  the  Murray 
bill  these  Federal  policies  are  to  be  first  revised  and  improved,  with  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  Federal  Government  out  of  more  direct  help  to  the  economy  and  of 
making  it  possible  for  private  enterprise  to  handle  the  problem  by  itself  or  with 
State  and  other  local  aid,  before  Federal  spending  is  even  to  be  considered.” 

Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Administrator,  Federal  Works  Agency,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  page  1092: 

“Properly  conceived  and  constructed  at  an  appropriate  time,  public  works  do 
not  compete  with  private  industry;  rather  they  tend  to  supplement  and  stimulate 
private  industry.  Extension  of  streets  and  water  and  sewer  lines  create  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  home  building.  Good  highways  promote  the  speedy  and  cheaper  dis¬ 
semination  of  agricultural  and  manufactured  products.  Much  manufacturing 
requires  for  its  efficient  operations  an  abundant  supply  of  uncontaminated  water 
and  adequate  sewerage  for  the  disposal  of  industrial  wastes.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  expansion  of  production  which  will  be  needed  to  assure  a  continuing 
high  level  of  national  income  and  to  provide  abundant  jobs  will  be  contingent 
upon  a  like  expansion  of  the  social  overhead.” 

Varian  Fry,  executive  director,  American  Labor  Conference  on  International 
Affairs,  page  218: 

“It  is  our  sincere  conviction  that  this  bill  is  of  enormous  significance  *  *  * 

the  most  important  proposal  in  regard  to  policies  for  postwar  full  employment  in 
the  political  sphere. 

“We  have  four  reasons  for  attributing  this  significance  to  the  bill.  First,  because 
of  the  firm  stand  it  takes  on  the  Government’s  responsibility  for  full  employment. 
Second,  because  it  makes  the  excellent  suggestion  that  a  National  Employment 
and  Production  Budget  be  prepared  annually  so  tlrnt  the  Government  and  the 
Nation  can  always  be  kept  informed  about  the  employment  situation.  Third, 
-because  it  embodies  the  principle  that  the  Government  must  intervene  whenever 
the  total  spending  of  the  Nation  is  not  large  enough  to  maintain  full  employment 
and  must  compensate  for  insufficient  spending.  And  fourth,  because  it  proposes 
that  Congress  set  up  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget,  another  important  pre¬ 
requisite  of  successful  employment  policies.” 

Harry  Golden,  president,  Magna  Products  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  618: 

“I  am  for  this  full-employment  *  *  *  bill  because  it  does  not  call  for 

specific  deficit  spending.  If  all  other  measures  taken  do  not  provide  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  willing  and  able  to  work,  then  and  only  then  it  would  be  up  to 
Congress  to  determine  how  much  additional  should  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  up  the  slack  through  long-range  improvements  such  as  health, 
education,  and  housing.  Those  may  be  intangibles,  but  to  me  that’s  good 
business.” 
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W.  Cooper  Green,  mayor  of  Biimingham,  Ala.,  pages  94&-947: 

“We  think  we  can  take  up  a  lot  of  that  slack  through  new  business  created,, 
through  city  and  county  governments  going  forward  with,  works  and  other  types 
of  programs  and  projects,  and  that  at  least  some  of  the  people  will  be  retained  in 
the  services  for  several  years,  and  some  will  go  back  to  the  farm. 

“We  believe  that  in  spite  of  that  we  will  have  some  unemployment.  We  believe 
that  a  work  program  is  necessary  in  advance  so  that  we  can  combat  this  unem¬ 
ployment  if  and  when  it  comes,  although  we  hope  and  pray  and  believe  that  it  is 
a  good  way  off.” 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham,  president.  National  Board  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Associations  of  the  United  States  of  America,  page  244: 

“The  point  mentioned  by  Senator  Murray  in  his  speech  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  answer  to  the  question,  ‘Does  the  bill  provide  for  “deficit  financing”?’ 
is  well  taken  aird  may  have  to  be  discussed  at  length  with  opponents  of  the 
measure.  In  his  words,  ‘The  bill  provides  a  positive  way  for  bringing  about 
the  greatest  possible  activity  on  the  part  of  business.  This,  in  turn  would 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  Government  e.xpenditures  to  a  minimum.’  If  we  re¬ 
turn  to  the  restricted econonty  of  the  early  thirties,  and  have  another  depression, 
the  Government  will  once  more  have  to  resort  to  ‘deficit  financing.’  ” 

Omar  B.  Ketchum,  national  legislative  representative,  Veterans  of  Foreigii 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  page  390: 

“I  believe  in  freeing  them  from  certain  types  of  restrictions  and  regulations. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  there  is  a  proper  sphere  in  which  Government  spending 
can  be  beneficial  to  stimulate  business.  I  think  there  is  a  proper  use  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  and  credit  which  can  be  used  to  assist  in  an  extension  of  free  enterprise 
and  industry.  I  think  that  is  important.” 

Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  mayor  of  New  York  City,  page  864  and  pages  873-874: 

“Now,  I  say  that  it  is  less  costly  and  more  constructive  to  deal  with  the  problem 
as  intended  in  S.  380,  because  you  are  going  to  deal  with  the  problem  in  any  case. 
The  Congress  will  either  do  it  now,  intelligently,  constructively,  and  economically, 
or  you  are  going  to  do  it  in  6  months,  in  a  year,  or  in  18  months,  and  it  will  be 
much  more  costly  *  *  *. 

“The  intelligent  way  to  plan  a  national  public-works  program  is  to  have  a 
3-year  plan  and  a  5-year  plan  on  the  same  projects,  so  that  if  private  industry 
calls,  you  can  thin  out.  If  unemployment  increases,  you  increase  the  intensity 
of  the  work.  That  is  the  very  purpose  of  it. 

“Gentlemen,  precious  time  has  been  lost  which  is  going  to  cost  the  American 
people  billions  of  dollars  for  relief.  I  hate  to  get  back  to  that,  but  you  cannot 
get  these  plans  overnight.” 

Martin  H.  Miller,  national  legislative  representative,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  page  856: 

“Therefore  it  shovdd  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  coor¬ 
dinate  the  appropriate  activities  of  the  Government  to  foster  the  highest  possible 
sustained  level  of  private  investment  and  expenditure  and,  if  necessary  as  a  last 
resort,  provide  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  to  maintain  full  production 
and  full  employment.” 

Philip  Murray,  president.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  page  465: 

“The  total  dollar  cost  of  the  war  will  be  more  than  400  billions.  The  sales 
lost  through  mass  unemployment  of  Americans  during  the  depression  totaled 
$355,000,000,000.  Even  greater  than  wages  and  profit  loss  was  the  suffering  of 
people  which  cannot  be  measured. 

“My  idea  is  not  merely  that  work  shall  be  created  through  appropriation  of 
public  funds  to  keep  people  from  starving  on  a  $55-a-month  WPA.  We  are 
talking  here  today  about  potentials  of  new  wealth  greater  than  we  have  ever 
conceived,  created  by  the  application  of  skill,  intelligence,  and  energy  in  such 
volume  that  really  substantial  fruits  of  victory  will  spread  throughout  the  world.” 

H.  T.  McCreedy,  assistant  director,  CIO  Political  Action  Committee,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  page  294: 

“I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  approach  to  the  problem  suggested  in  the  bill, 
that  is,  that  full  production  and  full  employment  be  stimulated  and  directed 
through  governmental  use  of  the  credit  structure.  Such  an  approach,  which  is 
economically  sound,  also  avoids  the  undesirable  characteristics  of  bureaucracy 
that  might  tend,  through  use  of  other  means,  to  vitiate  the  purposes  of  the  bill.” 
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Hon.  Joseph  C.  O’ Mahoney,  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  page 
^6: 

“The  theory  of  the  bill  is  that  where  investment  by  private  enterprise  is  not 
sufficient  to  provide  job  opportunities  and,  thereby,  business  opportunities,  then 
the  Government  must  come  in.  Now,  my  own  belief  is  that,  once  this  plan  is 
eiearly  understood  by  the  public,  the  need  for  Government  investment  will 
gradually  diminish.  Everybody  recognizes  and  nobody  denies  that  when  a 
■crisis  comes,  when  an  economic  crisis  hits  us,  the  Government  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  spending  for  relief.” 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  president.  Palmer,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  page  732; 

“Another  comment  and  I  am  done.  The  New  York  Times  editorial  of  August’ 
23  headed  ‘Free  enterprise  now,’  in  referring  to  this  bill,  states: 

“  ‘It  is  talking  of  a  huge  spending  plan  just  at  the  moment  when  it  may  at  last 
be  po.ssible  to  get  the  national  budget  into  manageable  shape.’ 

“The  Times  overlooks  that  S.  380  is  the  club  in  the  closet  to  be  used  only  when 
needed.  If  the  national  budget  can  be  balanced  without  it,  so  much  the  better. 
But  it  should  be  ready,  ‘jes’  in  case’.” 

Hon.  Wright  Patman,  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  First  District  of 
Texas,  page  55: 

“Third,  as  a  last  resort,  if  unemployment  still  looms  ahead  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  develop  an  investment  and  expenditure  program  which  will  provide 
the  additional  purchasing  power  to  maintain  production  and  keep  people  working. 

“Such  additional  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  must  be  designed — and 
I  quote  from  section  2  (f) — 

“  ‘To  contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being  and  to  stimulate  in¬ 
creased  employment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise.’ 

“This  can  mean  useful  public  works.  It  can  mean  necessary  and  desirable 
public  services.  It  can  mean  direct  or  guaranteed  loans  to  veterans,  home 
owners,  businessmen,  or  State  and  local  governments. 

“An  additional  standard  is  established  for  public  works,  which  must  be  built 
by  private  concerns  under  contract.  While  certain  exceptions  might  be  made 
under  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  major  point  is  that  there  is  to  be  no  new 
WPA. 

“I  should  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  Under  this  bill,  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  is  not  to  cure 
unemployment  after  it  hits  us.  It  is  our  job  to  do  our  best  in  looking  ahead  and 
preventing  unemployment  before  it  can  develop  and — if  it  develops — of  stopping 
it  in  its  tracks  without  any  delay  whatsoever.” 

Ernest  Minor  Patterson,  professor  of  economics,  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  page  847; 

“I  urge,  secondly,  in  connection  with  any  proposals  that  may  eventuate  as 
a  result  of  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill,  that  in  all  probability  the  expenditures  will 
be  less  than  would  be  incurred  if  no  i)lans  are  laid  and  if  emergency  measures 
have  to  be  presented  and  acted  upon  when  the  emergency  arises. 

“The  proposals,  if  intelligently  carried  out,  would  directly  or  indirectly  be 
productive  of  expenditures  to  a  considerable  extent  and  would  actually  add  to 
the  national  income,  while  a  great  many  hurriedly  proposed  relief  measures  are 
apt  to  amount  to  merely  a  redistribution  of  a  smaller  national  income.” 

D.  B.  Robertson,  president.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 
men,  page  330: 

“(1)  The  basic  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  maintenance  of 
cooperation  of  labor  can  be  assured  so  long  as  the  program  works,  since  full  em¬ 
ployment  policies  affecting  the  economy  of  the  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contribute  most  to  the  maintenance  of  full  employment  and  should  underwrite 
the  objective  by  declaring  its  willingness  through  governmental  investment  and 
expenditure  to  take  up  any  slack.” 

Col.  Lewis  Sanders,  industrial  engineer,  pages  1101-1102: 

‘<The  full-employment  bill  makes  use  of  variations  in  the  volume  of  public 
works  only  as  the  last  element  of  several  adapted  to  maintain  full  employment. 

“First  reliance  is  placed  on  actions  by  the  Government  to  stimulate  and  assist 
private  enterprise.  These  to  be  devised  as  the  occasion  arises  and  adapted  to 
meet  the  circumstances  at  that  time. 

“Next  are  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Gov'ernment  that  will  stimulate  private 
enterprise,  likewise  to  be  prepared  at  the  time  to  meet  the  particular  situation 
existing. 
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“Only  as  the  final  step  the  expediting  or  retarding  of  necessary  public-works 
programs.” 

Harold  D.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Budget,  Washington,  D.  C.,  page  906: 

“Several  critics  of  the  full-employment  bill  have  suggested  that  the  bill  is 
designed  to  pave  the  way  for  huge  deficit  spending.  This  is  a  distortion  of  the 
meaning  of  the  bill.  I  believe,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  authors  to  reach  the 
objective — full  employment — with  maximum  reliance  on  private  enterprise  and 
minimum  reliance  on  Government  spending. 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  a  policy  designed  to  prevent  depression  and  unem- 
plojmient  is  the  best  contribution  we  can  make  to  hold  down  Federal  expenditures 
•and  the  public  debt. 

“The  bill  clearly  states  that  Federal  expenditures  recommended  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  ‘contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  wellbeing.’  This  committee 
may  wish  to  emphasize  this  point  even  more  by  providing  that  the  President 
shall  recommend  authorizations  for  a  program  of  developmental  projects.” 

Russell  Smith,  legislative  secretary.  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative 
Union  of  America,  page  352: 

“We  must  enlarge  the  volume  of  purchasing  power  through  Government  ex¬ 
penditures  and  investment,  such  as — 

“(n)  Expanded  social  services  in  the  fields  of  education,  recreation,  nutrition, 
and  public  health. 

“(b)  Extended  social-security  guaranties  through  unemployment,  old-age,  and 
survivor  insurance;  sickness  and  accident  benefits. 

“(c)  Public  worlds  in  the  field  of  urban  redevelopment,  transportation,  regional 
projects,  housing  construction.” 

John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  pages  1060,  1062,  and  1069: 

“America  cannot  afford  the  human  misery  nor  the  economic  waste  of  large- 
scale  protracted  unemployment.  During  the  depression  of  the  thirties,  our 
country  suffered  a  loss  of  over  $300,000,000,000  in  terms  of  goods  and  services 
that  we  could  have  produced  but  did  not,  due  to  economic  stagnation.  This  is 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  war.  *  *  * 

“When  we  talk  about  a  program  for  full  employment  there  is  a  tendency  to 
think  about  a  big  public-works  program,  but  clearly  we  must  rely  on  jobs  in  private 
business  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  job  opportunities  and,  therefore,  we 
must  direct  our  policies  so  that  they  will  promote  the  expansion  of  private  business. 
We  all  hope  the  days  of  make-work  will  never  be  necessary  again.  We  must  have 
a  fundamental  program  if  we  are  to  achieve  full  employment.  * 

“It  is  my  definite  belief  that  the  emphasis  must  be  put  on  the  development  of 
private  enterprise.  That  is  where  the  great  part  of  the  employment  is  coming 
from,  the  healthy  part  of  it,  and  by  directing  all  these  forces  toward  stimulating 
private  enterprise  I  believe  that  the  margin  of  Government  employment  on  public 
works  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.” 

Alan  B.  Sw'eezy,  Williams  College,  page  359: 

“Both  the  experience  of  the  last  two  decades  and  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  recent  economic  analysis  point  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
can  no  longer  rely  on  the  automatic  functioning  of  our  economy  to  prevent  large- 
scale  unemployment  and  distress.  The  Federal  Government  is  the  only  agency 
capable  of  assuming  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  full  employment.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Federal  Government  will  at  all  times  be  called  on  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  necessarj'^  volume  of  investment  (and  investment 
type)  expenditure.  But  it  does  mean  that  the  Federal  Government  must  stand 
ready  to  make  such  contribution.” 

Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  page  965: 

“There  is  one  point  I  want  to  emphasize  particularly.  This  is  not,  as  many 
seem  to  believe,  a  mere  spending  bill,  or  deficit-financing  bill.  Whenever  there 
is  inadequate  demand,  the  primary  duty  of  the  Government  under  this  bill  will 
be  to  encourage  an  expansion  of  consumption  and  investment,  the  private  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  products  of  industry.  For  short  periods,  until  demand  is  restored, 
investment  in  necessary  and  useful  public  works,  planned  in  advance,  will  help 
prevent  a  serious  depression.  And  whatever  expenditure  is  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  such  projects  will  be  subject  to  thorough  scrutiny  under  the  national 
budget  and  by  the  joint  congressional  committee  for  which  it  provides.  In 
addition,  of  course,  all  appropriations  must  be  authorized  by  regular  legislation 
and  will  be  subject  to  the  usual  review  of  the  Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
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Congress  itself.  But  I  say  again,  ultimate  reliance  for  jobs  must  come  from  an 
expansion  of  private  consumption  and  investment.  The  only  solution  to  unem¬ 
ployment  is  to  see  that  there  are  enough  jobs  at  good  wages  in  private  industry.” 

James  P.  Warburg,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  page  663: 

“The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  condemns 
the  Murray-Wagner-Thomas-0’ Mahoney  full-employment  bill,  S.  380,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  a  bill  to  ‘make  work.’  As  such,  he  asserts  that  it  will  endanger 
the  soundness  of  our  currency,  lead  to  inflation,  and  destroy  the  democratic 
system  of  private  enterprise. 

“I  wish  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Leffingwell  primarily  upon  a  question  of  fact. 

“There  is  no  bill  to  ‘make  work’  before  the  Senate. 

“The  measure  which  Mr.  Leffingwell  attacks  as  a  ‘make  work’  bill  is  in  fact  a 
bill  to  study,  anticipate,  and  prevent  mass  unemployment.  It  proposes  to  main¬ 
tain  full  employment  in  the  first  instance  by  stimulating  private  investment  and 
expenditure  and,  only  if  all  else  fails,  by  Federal  Government  investment  and 
expenditure.  Even  then.  Federal  expenditure  is  proposed,  not  to  ‘make  work’ 
but  . to  increase  the  national  wealth  and  stimulate  private  expenditure.” 

Arnold  S.  Zander,  general  president,  American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees  (AFL),  page  379: 

“Full  employment  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  combination  of  measures  on 
the  financial,  consumption,  production,  and  investment  level.  Our  monetary  and 
credit  policies,  our  tax  system,  and  our  policy  of  wages  and  salaries  should  be 
reexamined  with  the  view  of  making  such  changes  as  are  necessary  in  order  to 
promote  and  maximize  production.  In  short,  our  economic  and  fiscal  policies 
should  be  used  unreservedly  to  attain  desirable  economic  goals,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  we  now  recognize  as  full  employment. 

“Federal  expenditures  and  Federal  investments  in  the  postwar  period  will  have 
to  play  a  most  important  and  probably  crucial  part.  If  private  investments  and 
private  expenditures  should  lag  behind  and  prove  insufficient  to  secure,  full 
employment,  the  slack  can  be  taken  up  only  by  a  general  program  of  Federal 
investments  and  expenditures.  We  approve  of  such  expenditures  wholeheartedly 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  bring  the  aggregate  national  volume  of  investments  and 
expenditures  up  to  the  level  which  will  guarantee  high  levels  of  production  and 
consumption.” 

4.  THE  NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 

Section  3  (a)  of  S.  380:  “The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  regular  session  the  National  Production  and  Employment  Budget.” 

Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  page  522: 

“The  bill  provides  foi  a  stiaightforward,  businesslike  way  of  approaching  the 
problem.  It  requires  the  President  to  set  before  Congress  each  year  a  national 
production  and  employment  budget.  This  budget  will  indicate,  on  one  hand,  the 
estimated  volume  of  goods  and  services  that  will  be  produced  in  the  ensuing  year 
if  the  labor  force  is  fully  employed;  and,  oh  the  other  hand,  the  total  volume  of 
expenditures  necessary  to  provide  market  outlets  for  this  full-employment  volume 
of  production.” 

Clarence  Avildsen,  chairman  of  the  board.  Republic  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  page  657: 

“  The  third  basic  concept  dealt  with  in  this  bill  is  the  national  production  and 
employment  budget.  As  a  businessman,  I  have  always  felt  that  the  Fedeial 
Government  can  do  a  great  deal  to  promote  full  employment,  without  assuming 
direct  management  or  operation  of  business  and  industry.  Among  the  measures 
which  the  Federal  Government  could  take  without  destroying  the  free,  competitive, 
private  enterprise  system,  are  the  following:  *  *  *.  4.  Widely  dis.seminated 

information  on  the  status  of  the  economy,  as  storm  warnings  to  management.” 

Tom  C.  Clark,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  page  630: 

“The  bill  *  *  *  seeks  to  facilitate  individual  endeavor  by  such  measures 

as  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  basic  economic  facts,  thus  providing  the 
necessary  materials  for  the  formulation  of  intelligent  decisions  as  to  future  courses 
of  action  by  business,  agriculture,  and  labor.  *  *  *  further  seeks  to 

formulate  over-all  policies,  thus  making  possible  a  degree  of  coordination  of 
unfettered  individual  activities  indispensable  to  the  continued  stability  of  our 
institutions  and  the  orderly  progress  of  our  economy.” 
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James  L.  Donnelly,  executive  vice  president,  Illinois  Manufacturers  Association 
Chicago,  page  898: 

“I  am  not  complaining  about  getting  all  facts  necessary  to  carry  out  an  intelli¬ 
gent  program.  *  *  *  Certainly  any  facts  that  can  be  accumulated,  and  any 

planning  that  can  be  done,  is  desirable.” 

Ralph  E.  Flanders,  president,  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.,  and  Bryant 
Chucking  Grinder  Co.;  chairman,  Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  and  chairman 
of  the  research  committee  cf  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  page  599: 

“Inquiry  is  next  made  as  to  views  on  the  preparation  by  the  President  and 
the  transmitting  to  Congress  every  year  of  a  national  production  and  employment 
budget  setting  forth  economic  goals  and  trends  in  terms  of  employment,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  purchasing  power,  and  a  general  program  to  attain  such  goals. 

“This  is  a  highly  desirable  process,  provided  it  is  not  intended  to  use  current 
information  to  effectuate  policies  for  too  long  in  advance.  Current  information 
used  for  current  administrative  and  legislative  policies,  and  as  a  guide  only  to 
legislation  for  the  future,  is  highly  desirable.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  all 
the  elements  pertinent  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  profitable  employment 
should  be  gathered  in  one  operation  and  channeled  through  one  source  to  the 
administration  and  the  Congress.” 

Harry  Golden,  president,  Magna  Products  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  616: 

“I  am  for  this  full-employment  bill  because:  (1)  It  states  definite  objectives  for 
the  Nation,  just  as  I  have  definite  objectives  in  my  own  busine.ss.  I  am  for  this 
bill  because  (2)  once  a  year  I  w'ould  be  advised  by  the  President  as  to  the  outlook 
for  emjfioyment  and  business  during  the  ensuing  year.  In  my  business,  I  get  the 
announcements  of  new  automobiles  and  bicycle  models  at  the  start  of  each  year 
and  study  the.  possible  aftermarket  for  parts  and  accessories  the  following  year.” 

William  Green,  president,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  pages  736  and  739: 

“There  must  be  willingness  to  get  the  facts  and  face  their  consequences  by  in¬ 
dividual  mana.gements  as  well  as  by  industries,  so  that  exercise  of  the  right  to  do 
business  shall  be  accompanied  by  obligation  to  plan  for  sustained  employment  for 
the  work  force  at  levels  of  pay  enabling  workers  to  have  rising  standards  of  living. 
For  this  purpose  we  need  the  basic  economic  statistics  which  we  have  repeatedly 
asked  Congress  to  authorize. 

“The  national  budget  which  the  President  would  be  directed  to  prepare  would 
aid  in  pressing  home  the  responsibility  of  private  enterprise  and  in  disclosing  next 
steps. 

“The  national  production  and  employment  budget  proposed  by  this  legislation 
would  provide  us  with  a  tool  for  dealing  with  some  of  these  future  problems.  It 
will  give  us  what  Ernest  Bevin  calls  a  human  budget  or  a  national  balance  sheet 
indicating  our  success  in  providing  useful  opportunity  for  all  citizens.  But  just  as 
cost  accounting  must  be  supplemented  and  interpreted  by  production  accounting, 
so  our  national  balance  sheet  must  be  supplemented  by  the  kind  of  national  plans 
and  policies  that  would  result  from  consultation  and  cooperation  between  Con¬ 
gress,  the  President  and  his  administrative  officers,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
major  functional  groups  of  private  enterprise.” 

Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  mayor  of  New  York  City,  page  868: 

“This  is  not  the  expression  of  a  wish.  This  should  operate  as  a  factual  report. 
Where  would  we  get  the  figures  from?  From  the  very  gentleman  who  states 
that  he  fears  the  effect  of  any  such  report.” 

Monsignor  John  O’Grady,  secretarv.  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
page  1005: 

“It  really  calls  for  a  'social  budget,’  for  as  accurate  a  statement  as  possible  in 
regard  to  expenditure  and  investment — public  and  private-  -during  the  forth¬ 
coming  year,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  total  labor  supply.  If  investment  and 
production  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  labor  supply,  then  the  deficit  will 
have  to  be  made  up  by  stimulated  private  effort  or  presumably  by  governmental 
effort.” 

Ernest  M.  Patterson,  professor  of  economics,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  page  851: 

“I  would  say  that  we  human  beings  try  as  best  we  can  to  look  around  a  little 
bit  and  form  at  least  a  rough  judgment  of  the  possible  amount  of  unemployment, 
and  then  make  some  kind  of  plans  to  care  for  it,  realizing  that  there  can  be  no 
precision  in  the  estimates;  that  the  amount  of  employment  will  depend  on  wages 
and  on  countless  other  conditions  *  *  *_  j  take  it  the  alternative  would  be 

to  do  nothing  until  the  emergency  is  on.” 
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James  P.  Patton,  president,  National  Farmers  Union,  page  568: 

“We  believe  that  the  present  basic  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  labor  force,  of 
the  prospective  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  by  Government  and  by 
private  enterprisers,  are  essential.” 

Harold  D.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Budget,  pages  926,  903-904: 

“*  *  *  the  important  point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  you  take  all  the  informa¬ 

tion  available,  with  its  imperfections,  whatever  they  may  be,  and  you  u.se  them 
in  a  common  coordinated  purpose.  I  would  certainly  admit  imperfections,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  objective  is  still  important.  *  *  * 

“Some  critics  have  said  that  no  law  is  needed  to  oblige  the  President  to  transmit 
such  recommendations  because  he  can  and  has  submitted  an  appraisal  of  facts 
and  policy  recommendations  under  existing  power  and  authority.  Recent  Presi¬ 
dential  Budget  messages  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  requirements  of  this 
bill.  This  proves  not  that  the  bill  is  superfluous  but  that  it  is  in  line  with  present 
needs  and  developments.  The  appraisals  and  recommendations  required  by  this 
bill  are  of  such  importance  that,  in  my  judgment,  they  should  be  transmitted  not 
only  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  but  should  become  part  of  his  statutory 
responsibility. 

“The  ba.sic  requirements  of  this  bill  are  in  line  with  a  development  that  began 
yith  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.  *  *  *  Although  the  act  of 

1921  provided  only  for  the  inclusion  of  financial  data,  it  laid  the  foundation  and 
opened  the  way  for  broader  developments.  The  experience  of  subsequent  decades 
has  taught  us  that  no  examination  of  expenditures,  revenues,  or  borrowing,  and 
that  no  recommendations  pertaining  to  these  6elds,  can  be  purely  financial.  The 
Budget  is  really  a  catalog  of  Government  activities  with  a  dollar  sign  in  front  of 
each  item.  The  Budget  recommendations  reflect  the  President’s  program  for  the 
Government  as  a  whole. 

“Preparation  of  the  Budget  is,  in  essence,  a  job  of  integrating  all  activities  of 
Government  into  a  consistent,  coordinated  program.  In  working  out  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  the  relationship  of  Government  to  economic  conditions  is  of  paramount 
importance.  The  Budget  total  was  about  $5,000,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1921, 
about  $100,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1945,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  fall  much 
below  $25,000,000,000  in  coming  years.  Expenditures  of  that  magnitude  and  the 
method  of  financing  them  have  a  profound  effect  on  our  economy.  Not  because 
of  any  specific  theory  or  ideology,  but  simply  because  of  the  size  of  present-day 
Federal  operations,  the  Budget  must  be  considered  with  all  its  impact  upon  the 
national  economy.” 

Gol.  Lewis  Sanders,  industrial  engineer,  pages  1098  and  1100: 

“The  foundation  of  the  operating  procedure  of  the  full-employment  bill  is  the 
collection  and  digesting  of  information.  From  this  information  it  is  sought  to 
make  a  forecast  for  the  coming  12  months  of  the  functioning  of  the  national 
economy.  This  is  simply  what  every  well-run  business  seeks  to  do;  that  is,  plan 
future  operations  on  the  best  forecast  it  can  make  from  all  the  information  avail¬ 
able  to  it.  This  bill  would  enable  private  enterprise  to  plan  from  the  basis  of  well- 
integrated  national  information  instead  of  the  limited  information  now  available 
to  them.  Therefore,  they  will  be  able  to  make  more  effective  plans.  *  *  * 

“I  am  convinced  that  failure  to  make  specific  and  adequate  provision  for  com¬ 
piling  the  National  Budget  will  result  in  failure  to  secure  an  accurate  and  valid 
Budget  which  can  be  used  as  a  safe  guide  and  will  cause  this  bill  to  degenerate  into 
little  more  than  a  large-scale  public-works  bill,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  last 
thing  that  its  sponsors  desire.” 

John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  pages  1062 
and  1063: 

“Secondly,  this  bill  provides  a  procedure  for  determining  the  state  of  health  of 
the  country  as  far  as  production  and  employment  are  concerned.  It  is  a  barom¬ 
eter  by  which  to  gage  the  economic  climate. 

“The  information  which  would  be  furnished  the  Congress  would  contain  not  only 
comprehensive  analyses  of  current  economic  conditions  but  also  a  forecast  of 
future  conditions.  Perfect  forecasting  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  but  judg¬ 
ments  concerning  the  future  are  necessary  in  any  case.  Businessmen  make  such 
judgments  and  base  production  plans  upon  sales  forecasts,  as  do  concerns  in  plan¬ 
ning  construction  programs  for  a  >  ear  or  more  in  advance. 

“The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  executive  agencies  make  such  forecasts 
regularly  in  connection  with  their  appropriation  requests. 

“The  executive  agencies,  with  their  growing  knowledge  of  economic  forces  and 
their  ability  to  make  surveys  of  the  intentions  of  busines.smen  and  others  through¬ 
out  the  country,  can  anticipate  changes  in  economic  conditions  with  increasing 
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accuracy.  These  changes  would  be  reported  in  periodic  messages  to  the  Congress 
as  provided  in  the  bill,  so  that  the  Congiess  would  be  able  to  plan  and  carry  out  its 
legislative  pregram  on  the  basis  of  the  most  up-to-date  information  available. 

“In  order  that  the  Congress  will  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  this  continuous 
program  with  maximum  effectiveness,  it  must  be  furnished  with  the  best  data  ob¬ 
tainable  concerning  the  economic  situation  at  a  given  time  and  the  best  estimates 
obtainable  concerning  the  prospects  for  the  immediate  future.” 

F.  R.  von  Windegger,  president.  Plaza  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
page  652: 

“Of  course,  the  very  heart  of  S.  380  is  the  new  and  revolutionary  idea  of  the 
National  Budget.  It  is  a  most  helpful  idea,  indeed,  and  the  one  which  will  be  most 
criticized.” 

Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  pages  4 
and  5; 

“For  this  reason,  the  bill  directs  the  President  each  year,  in  consultation  with 
industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  with  the  Government  departments,  to 
assemble  and  correlate  the  Nation-wide  figures  bearing  upon  full  employment. 
This  sets  the  goal. 

“In  the  second  place,  we  have  learned  that  private  and  public  action  can  achieve 
a  goal  only  if  the  action  is  tested  constantly  in  terms  of  its  relation  to  the  goal. 
Therefore,  the  bill  requires  that  all  economic  policies  and  programs  be  evaluated 
continuously  and  pragmatically  in  terms  of  whether  they  are  helping  to  get  closer 
to  the  goal  or  carrying  us  further  away  frem  the  goal. 

“But  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  done  too  little  and  been  too  late  is  that 
we  have  made  no  over-all  budget  of  what  needs  to  be  done.  We  have  no  full 
perspective,  and  consequently  we  have  not  set  sufficiently  high  goals.  By  giving 
us  the  perspective  and  setting  the  goals,  enactment  of  the  full  employment  bill 
will  make  it  vastly  more  practical  to  enact  specific  measures.” 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  pages  694-695: 

“As  i  have  publicly  stated,  I  am  against  a  planned  economy  but  I  am  for  in¬ 
telligent  planning  to  keep  our  American  economic  system  competitively  free  and 
vigorous.  I  agree  with  Senator  Taft  that  ‘someone  should  be  doing  the  job  of 
studying  and  collecting  the  facts  so  that  we  can  have  intelligent  planning.’  The 
full-employment  bill  would  provide  a  mechanism  for  using  the  combined  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  Nation  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  both  individual  enterprises  and 
of  Government  policy  and  action.  The  suggested  National  Budget  procedure  is 
an  effective  way  of  developing  the  factual  information  necessary  to  promote  full 
production  and  full  employment  under  the  American  system  of  private  enterprise. 

“The  organization  and  procedures  outlined  in  the  full-employment  bill  for  the 
preparation  of  the  National  Budget  and  the  quarterly  reports  on  the  economic 
situation  would  provide  the  mechanism  for  bringing  about  the  needed  coordination 
and  consistency.  The  work  of  the  various  executive  departments  that  has  bearing 
on  full  employment  would  be  better  integrated.  So  would,  through  the  creation 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget,  the  work  of  the  various  congres¬ 
sional  committees  that  deal  with  economic  problems  which  have  over-all  impli¬ 
cations.  Just  as  important,  the  organization  background  would  be  set  for  effi¬ 
cient  cooperation  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  formulation  of  these  key  economic  policies  and  pro* 
grams.” 

Benedict  Wolf,  chairman  of  the  postwar  planning  committee.  National  Lawyers’ 
Guild,  pages  1038-1039: 

“It  will  make  available  Nation-wide  economic  data  on  prospective  investment, 
expenditures,  production,  and  employment.  The  industrialist  will  be  able  to 
plan  his  investments,  the  farmer  and  worker  their  purchases,  with  greater  certainty 
than  ever  before.  Most  important,  it  wiU  permit  us  to  act  in  advance  of  threat¬ 
ened  economic  crisis  rather  than  follow  our  past  policy  of  trying  to  do  a  patchwork 
job  after  the  crisis  is  upon  us.” 

6.  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

Section  5  (a)  of  S.  380:  “There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
National  Budget  *  *  *.” 

Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  page  523: 

“Although  the  establishment  of  this  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  is  an  innovation  in  congressional  procedure,  I  believe  that 
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I  it  is  a  sound  and  desirable  step.  It  will  greatly  simplify  and  improve  the  present 
i  congressional  procedures  for  handling  budgetary  legislation.” 

Charles  G.  Bolte,  chairman,  American  Veterans’  Committee,  page  418: 

'  “The  AVC  is  aware  that  S.  380  will  not,  in  itself,  cure  unemployment.  All  it 
‘  will  do  is  to  establish  responsibility  for  coping  with  the  problem  in  advance,  and 
to  create  a  working  partnership  between  the  President  and  Congress.  It  should 
put  an  end  to  the  political  jockeying  and  buck  passing  that  takes  place  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  depression,  when  the  question  of  Government  initiative  in  dealing 
with  any  part  of  the  problem  tends  to  become  a  political  football.” 

Ralph  E.  Flanders,  president,  Jones  &  Lamson  Machine  Co.  and  Bryant 
Chuckling  Grinder  Co.;  chairman,  Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  and  chairman 
of  the  research  committee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  page  600: 

“The  bill  proposes  the  creation  in  Congress  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
Budget  to  study  the  President’s  Budget  message  and  transmit  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  thereon  in  the  form  of  a  joint  resolution,  which  would  be  debated  and  acted 
upon  by  each  House  of  the  Congress.  This  is  a  sensible  suggestion.” 

Albert  D.  Goss,  master,  National  Grange,  page  824: 

“We  believe  the  bill,  when  perfected,  will  be  a  distinct  contribution  to  our  eco¬ 
nomic  thinking.  Too  frequently  we  have  approached  the  consideration  of  such 
basic  economic  problems  as  taxation,  transportation,  tariffs,  labor  legislation, 
farm  legislation,  financial  legislation,  and  a  host  of  others  in  a  detached  and 
narrow  manner,  without  adequate  consideration  for  the  effect  of  the  policy 
established  upon  our  whole  economy.  Every  sore  spot  affects  our  whole  economy, 
but  we  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  consider  each  problem  separately.  Here, 
in  the  joint  committee,  the  interdependence  of  all  segments  of  our  economy  would 
be  recognized  in  a  practical  way.  A  comprehensive  national  survey  is  made  and 
the  findings  reported  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  major  committees  to  which  most  of  these  problems  are  referred.” 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president,  Studebaker  Corp.;  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  page  939: 

“Perhaps  you  will  agree  with  my  major  conclusion,  namely,  that  there  is  most 
urgent  need  for  a  comprehensive  and  penetrating  study  of  the  many  and  varied 
types  of  Government  action  which  can  contribute  to  full  employment.  Such  a 
study,  in  my  opinion,  is  essential  to  the  formulation  of  the  many-sided,  integrated 
program  which  is  required. 

“To  speed  the  development  of  such  a  program,  I  recommend: 

“(1)  The  immediate  creation  of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Full 
Employment  as  proposed  in  Senate  bill  380.” 

Hon.  Lewis  Schwellenbach,  Secretary  of  Labor,  page  799: 

“Through  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget  there  is 
created  a  new  congressional  check  upon  the  planning  for  public  works  in  a  broader 
area  and  on  a  more  definite  scale  than  has  heretofore  existed.  If  I  understand 
the  provision  for  this  joint  committee,  it  gives  the  Congress  a  much  more  im¬ 
portant  place  in  the  public  works  program  than  it  has  ever  before  had.” 

John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  pages  1062 
and  1064: 

*  *  this  legislation  provides  the  mechanism  to  marshal  all  our  forces 

and  to  coordinate  all  policies  of  Federal  agencies  to  bring  about  full  employment 
and-  it  provides  a  method  for  the  Congress  to  look  at  all  legislation  from  the 
viewpoint  of  its  effect  on  full  emplojmient.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
*  * 

“The  President  will  present  a  program  and  the  Congress  will  have  the  final 
decision  as  to  the  steps  it  wishes  to  take.  That  is  the  best  possible  assurance 
that  the  full-employment  bill  will  not  mean  regimentation.” 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  page  695: 

“Particularly  desirable  is  the  coordinating  procedure  outlined  for  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  establishments.  The  Federal  Government,  throughout  its 
history,  has  dealt  with  problems  affecting  the  economy  as  a  whole,  but  sufficient 
provision  has  never  been  made  to  insure  that  the  various  measures  taken  were 
integrated  and  consistent.  The  vastness  of  our  Federal  establishment  and  the 
multitude  of  problems  confronting  the  Congress  have  made  it  difficult  for  either 
the  executive  or .  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  to  obtain  a  balanced 
over-all  view  of  the  total  economic  effects  of  Federal  policies.” 
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Appendix  C.  Specific  Phograms  Proposed  During  the  Hearings  * 

Clarence  Avildsen,  chairman  of  the  board,  Republic  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  pages  657-658: 

“Among  the  measures  which  the  Federal  Government  could  take  without  , 
destroying  the  free,  competitive,  private-enterprise  system  are  the  following: 

“1.  Higher  minimum  wages. 

“2.  More  liberal  unemployment  insurance. 

“3.  Special  training  and  other  assistance  for  those  seeking  employment  or 
reemployment. 

“4.  Widely  disseminated  information  on  the  status  of  the  economy,  as  storm 
warnings  to  management. 

“5.  Incentive  taxation  providing  inducements  to  private  enterprise  to  act  in 
the  interest  of  full  employment  in  times  of  threatened  recession,  and  against 
inflation  in  times  of  too  rapid  expansion. 

“6.  Cycling  of  public  works  to  act  as  a  counterbalance  to  private  enterprise, 
to  the  extent  possible. 

“7.  Controlling  credit  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  too  radical  expansion 
or  contractions. 

“8.  Rendering  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of  new  enterprise, 
particularly  to  small  business. 

“9.  Assisting  in  the  development  of  natural  resources  or  the  direct  development 
of  them  if  private  enterprise  fails  to  do  so.  /  I 

“10.  Regidating  basic  industries  and  public  services.  I 

“11.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

“12.  A  broad  and  comprehensive  program  of  social  security  including  a  na¬ 
tional  system  of  medical  care.” 

William  Green,  president,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  pages  740-741: 

“Action  on  this  bill  would  constitute  the  initial  responsibility  of  Congress,  to 
be  supplemented  by  other  legislation  needed  to  provide  a  national  economic  en¬ 
vironment  favorable  to  ‘full  employment.’  That  is  an  essential  requirement- 
favorable  environment. 

“There  must  be  guaranties  to  agiiculture  to  enable  the  farmers  to  produce 
needed  amounts  of  food  and  to  maintain  rising  levels  of  living  in  agricultural 
communities.  That  is  an  essential  requirement. 

“Congress  should  act  to  expedite  disposition  of  war  surplus  goods  in  ways  to 
promote  ‘full  employment.’ 

“Congress  should  guarantee  a  high  level  of  scientific  research  in  the  interests  of 
national  progress  and  security. 

“Congress  should  raise  the  minimum  rate  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

“Congress  should  institute  a  national  housing  program,  assuring  high  and  : 
sustained  levels  of  public  and  private  construction  so  that  all  citizens  may  be 
well  housed,  with  opportunities  for  home  ownership. 

“Congress  should  enact  legislation  to  provide  for  the  stimulation  of  planning  i 
and  construction  of  community  facilities  such  as  hospitals,  health  centers,  schools, 
roads,  airports,  and  other  improvements. 

“Congress  should  promptly  enact  emergency  unemployment  compensation  | 
legislation  requested  by  the  President  as  necessary  to  protect  workers  and  main-  I 
tain  national  buying  power.  ' 

“Congress  should  maintain  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at  the 
Federal  level  to  provide  for  efficient  service  to  workers  and  industries  for  the 
maintenance  of  ‘full  employment.’ 

“Congress  should  enact  legislation  providing  Federal  aid  for  all  schools  to  | 
eciualize  educational  opportunities  and  services  for  citizens  in  all  localities  and  to  : 
make  such  appropriations  effective  bj-  aid  for  all  children  needing  it. 

“Congress  should  provide  a  program  for  the  development,  conservation,  and  i: 
use  of  our  national  resources.  1 

“Congress  should  develop  and  maintain  fiscal  and  tax  policies  conducive  to  j' 
‘full  employment.’ 

“In  our  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  ‘full  employment’  in  this  country,  ; 
we  must  be  aware  of  the  relations  of  our  problems  to  the  same  problems  in  other  i' 
countries,  knowing  that  the  principles  of  progress  at  home  apply  universally,  i 
We  can  have  security  at  home  by  helping  other  countries  to  have  security  and  ) 
progress.”  , 
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Ira  Mosher,  president,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  pages  704-707: 

A.  On  money  and  credit: 

“It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  proper  management  of  our  money  and  credit 
system,  and  particularly  of  our  huge  public  debt,  is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid 
booms  and  ‘busts’  in  these  coming  years. 

“There  is  no  man  or  group  of  men  alive  today  who  can  sit  down  and  spell  out 
the  exact  manner  in  which  that  money  and  credit  system  must  be  managed. 
Most  authorities  will  agree  that  it  must  be  based  on  a  stable,  clearly  defined 
monetary  unit;  most  will  agree  that  we  must  have  definite  limits  placed  upon 
the  credit  extension  powers  of  our  commercial  banks;  there  is  growing  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  fact  that  our  Federal  policy  must  be  revised  so  that  interest  rates 
may  again  become  a  guide  to  the  degree  of  strain  to  which  our  financial  system 
is  being  subjected.  And  there  is  well-nigh  universal  agreement  that  it  is  important 
for  us  to  get  the  public  debt  into  the  hands  of  those  who  will  hold  it  as  a  permanent 
investment  until  the  bonds  mature  and  are  paid  off. 

“The  specific  adjustmeii^ts  which  are  necessary  to  achieve  these  results  need 
concentrated  study  by  the  best  monetary  and  banking  experts  in  the  country. 
Our  program,  therefore,  proposes  that  Congress  create  a  special  committee  of 
such  experts,  commissioned  to  report  specifically  on  what  legislative  changes  are 
needed,  what  policies  must  be  followed  by  the  banking  authorities  in  order  to 
assure  that  we  shall  realize  the  maximum  benefits  from  our  monej^  and  credit 
system,  and  will  not  again  have  our  whole  economic  system  thrown  into  a  tailspin 
through  mismanagement  in  the  financial  field.’’ 

B.  On  special  privileges: 

“NAM’s  complete  program  recommends,  therefore,  three  main  points: 

“1.  That  all  monopolistic  conspiracies  whether  by  management,  labor,  or  any 
other  element  in  our  economy,  be  eliminated  promptly.  This  will  require — ■ 

“(a)  Vigorous  and  impartial  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  no  matter  how 
important  economically  or  politically  he  may  be  who  thus  gets  hit. 

“(b)  Legislation  compelling  the  recording  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office  of 
all  patent  agreements,  both  existing  and  future,  and  both  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national,  except  those  covering  simple  nonexclusive  licenses  and  exchange  of 
ice  uses. 

“(c)  Vigorous  efforts  b}"^  the  Federal  Government  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  other  nations  which  will  pi  event  the  operation  of  all  cartels  which  attempt 
to  control  production,  distribution,  or  prices. 

“2.  That  Congress  immediately  initiate  a  program  for  the  systematic  elimina¬ 
tion  from  the  economic  system  of  all  subsidies  (except  those  necessary  for  military 
security)  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  unduly  disrupting  our  domestic  trade  and 
employment.  Now,  this  means: 

“(a)  That  our  over-all  national  policy  should  be  one  of  gradual  reduction  of 
protective  tariff  duties,  the  reductions  in  each  case  to  be  continued  to  that  point 
which  will  maximize  production  and  consumption  under  competitive  conditions 
in  the  United  States.  The  rate  of  reduction  should  be  such  that  it  does  not 
unduly  disrupt  our  domestic  trade  and  employment.  We  should  continue  to 
regard  the  tariff  as  a  proper  means  for  protecting  American  industry,  American 
workers,  and  American  agriculture  against  “dumping”  of  foreign  products  in  our 
markets  and  all  other  forms  of  unfair  competition. 

“2.  That  Congress  immediately  initiate  a  program  for  the  systematic  elimi¬ 
nation  from  the  economic  system  of  all  subsidies  (except  those  necessary  for 
military  security)  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  unduly  disrupting  our  domestic 
trade  and  employment.  Now,  this  means: 

“(a)  That  our  over-all  national  policy  should  be  one  of  gradual  reduction  of 
protective  tariff  duties,  the  reductions  in  each  case  to  be  continued  to  that  point 
which  will  maximize  production  and  consumption  under  competitive  conditions 
in  the  United  States.  The  rate  of  reduction  should  be  such  that  it  does  not 
unduly  disrupt  our  domestic  trade  and  employment.  We  should  continue  to 
reagrd  the  tariff  as  a  proper  means  for  protecting  American  industry,  American 
workers,  and  American  agriculture  against  ‘dumping’  of  foreign  products  in  our 
markets  and  all  other  forms  of  unfair  competition.  *  +  * 

“(b)  On  agriculture  we  urge  that  farm  leaders  provide  the  Nation  with  a  sound 
agricultural  program  which  will  assure  that  farming  will  be  restored  as  a  free, 
self-supporting,  profitable  division  of  our  economic  system. 

“3.  Much  of  the  existing  labor  legislation  is  based  on  the  principle  of  special 
privileges  for  labor.  In  recent  years,  these  laws  and  their  administration  have 
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created  a  situation  which  has  operated  against  the  public  interest  and  has,  in  j 
specific  respects,  retarded  production  and  curtailed  jobs.  Much  of  this  situation  j 
has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  statutes  and  regulations  dealing  with  labor 
relations  have  in  the  past  few  years  become  unworkable.  They  need  revision  to  I 
fit  the  conditions  we  now  face  in  the  reconversion  and  postwar  period,  revision 
which  will  eliminate  the  special  privileges  granted  labor  while,  at  the  same  time 
protecting  labor’s  rights. 

“We  therefore  recommend  legislation  to  correct  existing  labor  laws  to  provide 
specific  responsibilities  and  obligations  for  labor  as  well  as  management;  and  to 
protect  individuals  in  their  right  to  work;  to  regulate  union  practices  which  re-  ' 
strict  efficiency  and  maximum  production  or  limit  job  opportunities;  to  permit  ! 
management  the  same  free  choice  in  selecting  its  representatives  (foremen  and  I 
higher  levels  of  management)  as  is  accorded  labor;  to  require  that  labor  unions,  ' 
as  well  as  management,  abide  by  their  collective-bargaining  contracts.”  i 

C.  Stimulating  private  investment:  .  I 

“But  aside  from  *  *  *  psychological  factors,  there  is  one  very  tangible 

problem  which  must  be  met  effectively  in  order  to  stiinulate  a  high  rate  of  invest¬ 
ment.  That  tangible  problem  is  our  Federal  tax  program. 

“Recognizing  that  this  committee  is  not  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  de¬ 
veloping  revenue  measures,  I  shall  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  spell  out  the  com¬ 
plete  tax  program  which  industry  recommends  for  permanent  prosperity  in  this 
Nation.  A  comprehensive  statement  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  complete 
program  we  will  file  with  your  committee.  For  the  purposes  of  this  hearing  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  unwise  to  have  rates  so  high  that,  through  discouraging 
investment,  we  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  Government.” 

Philip  Murray,  president.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  pages  464-465: 

“We  want  this  Senate  bill  380  passed,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  legislation  we 
know  is  necessary.  There  are  some  other  bills  pending  before  this  Congress  which 
are  long  overdue. 

“The  Kilgore-Forand  unemployment-compensation  bill  should  be  picked  up 
at  once  and  moved  on  to  passage. 

“We  must  have  the  Pepper  amendment  to  the  Wage-Hour  Act,  so  there  will  be 
an  increased  number  of  workers  provided  a  minimum  wage;  and  to  increase  that 
minimum  wage  from  40  to  65  cents  an  hour. 

“There  has  been  2  years  of  dawdling  over  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  to 
improve  old-age  retirement  pensions,  establish  health  insurance,  and  provide 
other  social-security  advances.  Hearings  should  begin  at  once. 

“We  expect  Congress  to  pass  the  permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act  to 
abolish  discrimination  from  our  midst.  We  have  just  finished  a  war  to  stamp 
out  racial  discrimination  in  Hitler  Germany;  shall  we  stand  by  and  have  it  remain 
in  our  own  country? 

“There  must  be  further  improvement  in  existing  laws  that  provide  help  for 
demobilized  veterans,  especially  for  those  permanently  disabled  in  the  service  of 
democracy. 

“A  whole  new  concept  of  tax  legislation  must  be  worked  out,  to  provide  relief 
for  low-income  groups  and  to  pull  the  idle  wealth  of  the  Nation  into  healthy 
economic  circulation. 

“We  insist  that  the  anti-poll-tax  measure  is  a  nonpartisan  responsibility  of 
both  Senate  and  House,  so  that  we  may  extend  the  franchise  to  every  American. 

“The  need  is  great  to  modernize  America  postwar.  There  must  be  prompt 
action  on  the  great  program  of  roads,  schools,  hospitals,  housing.  The  money 
already  authorized  for  highways  should  be  available  at  once.  The  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  is  imperative,  because  of  the  new  wealth  it  will  bring  to  our 
Nation. 

“The  control  of  atomic  power  must  forever  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  whole 
American  people.  No  group  of  private  monopolists  can  be  allowed  to  seize  and 
wield  control  over  these  forces  of  life  and  death. 

“All  these  things  and  this  full-employment  bill  add  up  to  continued  prosperity, 
which  is  the  basis  and  foundation  of  true  peace — peace  among  Americans  as  well 
as  among  nations.” 

Fred  M.  Vinson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  page  966: 

A  nine-point  agenda  “showing  the  major  points  for  an  economic  charter 
for  high  levels  of  employment  with  a  steadily  rising  American  standard  of 
living 

“1.  Taxation:  A  complete  modernization  of  tax  laws  to  help  achieve  stable 
high  levels  of  employment  and  production. 
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“2.  Small  business:  A  program  to  foster  small  business  and  encourage  the 
birth  of  new  business. 

“3.  Competition:  A  fair,  vigorous  antimonopoly  program,  because  competition 
is  a  keystone  to  our  free  society. 

“4.  Labor,  management,  and  wages:  Measures  to  reduce  industrial  strife,  the 
broadening  of  the  minimum-wage  laws,  and  the  discouragement  of  a  high-wage 
policy  by  business. 

“5.  Foreign  trade:  The  breaking  down  of  artificial  barriers  to  trade  and  posi¬ 
tive  measures  to  encourage  world  trade. 

“6.  Social  security:  The  broadening  and  expansion  of  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  old-age  pensions,  health  and  education  programs  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

“7.  Farm  program:  Measures  to  assure  the  farm  population  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  same  standards  of  living,  health,  and  educational  facilities  as  the 
rest  of  the  American  people. 

“8.  Public  works  and  constriction:  A  long-term  program  of  public  works  tied 
in  with  the  Government’s  fiscal  policy,  and  a  program  to  encourage  far  greater 
volume  of  private  construction  for  housing  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 

“9.  Fiscal  policy:  A  fiscal  policy  aimed  at  maintaining  the  economy  at  or  near 
full  employment,  and  coordinating  all  Government  programs  that  have  either  an 
inflationary  or  deflationary  effect.” 


I  Appendix  D. — Major  Differences  Between  the  Full  Employment  Bill  and 
THE  Employment  Stabilization  Act  of  1931  ^ 

What  are  the  basic  differences  between  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act  of 
1931  and  the  full  employment  bill  of  1945? 

The  ejBsential  difference  is  that  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act  was  in  fact 
aimed  at  the  reduction  of  unemployment  during  periods  of  business  depression. 
This,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  enacted  during  the  depths  of  a  major 
economic  crisis. 

The  full  employment  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  oriented  toward  preventing 
depression — or  in  other  words,  toward  the  maintenance  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  basic  method. 

The  Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Act  was  basically  a  public  works 
measure.  Its  aim  was  to  reduce  unemployment  by  proper  planning  and  proper 
administration  of  public  works. 

The  full  employment  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  broader.  Its  approach  is 
toward  the  creation  of  conditions  under  which  employment  can  be  maintained  by 
private  enterprise.  Federal  expenditures  are  to  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort 
measure  to  prevent  unemployment.  Moreover,  public  works  are  only  one  of 
j  many  possible  types  of  Federal  expenditures  that  might  be  developed  under  the 
I  full  employment  bill.  Loans,  guaranties,  subsidies,  purchases,  and  any  other 
j  types  of  Federal  outlays  are  also  included  under  the  term  “Federal  exiienditure 
I  and  other  investment.” 

A  Federal  Employment  Stabilization  Board,  consisting  of  four  members  of  the 
'  Cabinet,  was  created  to  write  reports  and  advise  the  President  as  to  the  ajiproach 
of  a  business  depression  under  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act.  No  similar 
board  is  created  by  the  full  employment  bill,  but  the  advisory  and  reporting  func¬ 
tions  are  to  be  performed  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  in  consultation 
.  with  the  Cabinet  and  heads  of  agencies.  Also,  the  President  is  empowered  to 
‘  create  advisory  boards  of  representatives  of  economic  and  governmental  groups  to 
I  consult  on  methods  to  use  in  effectuating  the  policies  of  the  bill. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  full  employment  bill,  which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Employment  Stabilization  Act,  is  the  joint  congressional  committee  that  would 
study  .the  National  Budget  and  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  and  House. 

The  informational  basis  of  the  full  emplo3'ment  bill  is  much  broader  than  that 
of  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act.  Under  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act 
estimates  of  business  activity  in  the  national  economy  were  made  on  the  volume 
of  contracts  awarded  for  construction  work  in  a  sample  3-month  period  and  on  the 
monthly  index  of  emiiloyment  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Linder  . 

1  From  History  of  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act  of  1931,  July  30,  1945,  Senate  Committee  Print 
No.  3,  pp.  1-3.  Quotations  from  the  full-employment  bill  are  fiom  the  draft  of  January  22,  1945. 
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the  full-employment  bill  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force,  the  aggregate  volume 
of  investments  and  expenditures  by  private  enterprise,  consumers.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Government  are  all  included  in  the  National  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Production  Budget. 

Table  I  presents  a  tabular  summary  of  some  of  these  differences. 

Table  I. — Major  differences  between  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act  of  1931  and 

the  full-employment  bill  of  1945 


Employment  Stabilization 
Act  of  1931 


Full  employment  bill  of  1945 


Policy. 


Aims  to  aid  in  prevention  of 
unemployment  during 
periods  of  business  depres¬ 
sion,  by — 

Federal  public  vporks 
planning  and  con¬ 
struction. 


Administration. 


Federal  Government  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  appro¬ 
priate  for,  accelerate, 
and  plan  in  advance  for 
Federal  public  works. 

Federal  Employment  Stabi¬ 
lization  Board — Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Secretary  of  Treas¬ 
ury — to  write  reports  and 
advise  President  of  ap¬ 
proaching  depression. 


Basic  information Estimates  of  business  activ¬ 
ity  made  on  basis  of  vol¬ 
ume  of  construction  con¬ 
tracts  and  on  BLS 
monthly  index  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Implementation _  Federal  expenditures  for 

public  works. 


Specific  appropriations 
made  tor  public  works. 


Aims  to  maintain  continuing  full  employment  in  a 
free  competitive  economy,  by — 


Development  and  pursuit  of  “consistent  and 
openly  arrived  at  economic  i)olicies  and  pro¬ 
grams”  to  “encourage  the  highest  feasible  levels 
of  employment  opportunities”  to  be  reached 
through  non-Federal  activity;  and  as  a  last 
resort,  Federal  expenditures  to  maintain  em¬ 
ployment. 

Federal  Government  responsibility  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  State  and  local  governments  and 
basic  economic  groups,  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment. 

President,  through  his  Executive  Office,  and  with 
aid  of  Cabinet  members,  department  heads,  and 
advisory  boards,  representing  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments.  To 
prepare  annual  Employment  and  Production 
Budget  including  comprehensive  program  to 
transmit  to  Congress. 

Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the  National 
Employment  and  Production  Budget. 

Preparation  of  joint  resolution  by  joint  committee; 
annual  debate  and  decision  by  Congress. 

Comparison  between  full  employment  goals  and 
existing  trends  with  respect  to — 

1.  Jobs; 

2.  Production  of  goods  and  services;  and 

3.  Demand  for  goods  and  services. 

Application  of  the  whole  tool  kit  of  Federal  policies 
and  procedures  to  encourage  the  highest  feasible 
levels  of  employment  opportunities  to  be  reached 
through  non-Federal  activity;  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  only  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent  any  gap  that 
might  otherwise  occur.  All  such  expenditures  “to 
contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being, 
and  to  stimulate  additional  non-Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure.” 

Appropriations  to  be  made  in  connection  with  each 
specific  program  enacted. 


Appendix  E.  Reports  Submitted  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
BY  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Chairman,  in  Connection  With  the  Full- 
Employment  Bill 

The  following  reports  have  been  submitted  to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  chairman,  in  connection  with  the  full- 
employment  bill; 

1.  Summary  of  Federal  Agency  Reports  of  Full  Employment  Bill,  July  12,  1945 

(Senate  Committee  Print  No.  1). 

2.  Bibliography  on  Full  Employment,  June  25,  1945  (Senate  Committee  Print 

No.  2). 

3.  History  of  the  Employment  Stabilization  Act  of  1931,  July  30,  1945  (Senate 

Committee  Print  No.  3). 

4.  Basic  Facts  on  Employment  and  Production,  September  1.  1945  (Senate  Com¬ 

mittee  Print  No.  4). 
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Appendix  F.  Statement  of  Essential  Human  Rights  Drafted  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  Representing  Principal  Cultures  of  the  World,  Appointed  by 

the  American  Law  Institute 

foreword 

Men  cannot  have  peace  without  an  organization  to  adjust  theii  changing  rela¬ 
tions  with  one  another  in  an  orderly  manner.  This  is  true  of  any  coninuinity, 
whether  it  be  one  village  or  one  world.  Also,  no  organization  can  keep  the 
peace  without  force  to  curb  the  vicious  and  those  who  iefu.«e  to  cooperate  for 
the  common  good. 

On  these  primary  facts  public  opinion  in  the  United  Nations  seems  agreed 
(regardless  of  what  action  the  governments  may  take)  and  so  supports  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  Proposal  for  a  Security  Council  with  power  to  use  armed  force  to 
prevent  war.  So  far  so  good.  This  support  represents  a  big  step  forward. 
Yet  there  remains  a  danger  that  can  cancel  it  out:  the  danger  that  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  lands  will  think  that  joining  an  international 
organization  with  police  power  is  all  that  is  required  to  keep  the  peace. 

Police  power  can  be  abused — to  exploit,  to  uphold  the  dead  hand  of  the  past, 
to  give  effect  to  intolerance  and  ignorance.  An  international  organization,  no 
less  than  a  national  organization,  can  serve  destructive  ends — power  politics, 
the  welfare  of  limited  groups  in  the  population,  the  status  quo.  The  temptation 
to  uphold  the  status  quo  seems  to  be  the  particular  danger  of  international 
organizations,  for  example,  the  Holy  Alliance  of  1815. 

Clearly  to  join  an  international  organization  with  power  to  keep  the  peace 
•by  force  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  responsibility.  An  international  organiza¬ 
tion — for  what  purpose?  That  is  the  crucial  question  we  must  ask  and  answer. 
First,  the  purpose  must  be  new.  If  we  really  want  peace  and  prosperity  we  cannot 
go  back  to  the  past  because  the  past  had  not  found  these  blessings.  An  inter¬ 
national  organization  must  break  new  ground,  just  as  the  American  Constitution 
and  Government  in  1789  broke  new  ground.  The  situation  of  the  uncertain, 
suspicious,  but  unself-sufficient  nations  of  the  world  today  finds  perhaps  its  most 
instructive  parallel  in  the  situation  of  the  uncertain,  suspicious,  but  unself- 
sufficient  American  Colonies  immediately  after  the  Revolution. 

Secondly,  the  purpose  of  the  world  organization  must  be  specific  and  practical 
enough  to  mean  something  in  the  daily  life  of  every  human  being  so  that  men  every¬ 
where  will  understand  and  actively  support  the  organization.  Thirdly,  the  pur¬ 
pose  must  be  so  compelling  as  gradually  to  unite  the  majority  of  men  in  spite  of 
all  the  differences  of  nationalism,  of  color,  of  creed,  of  economic  system,  or  of 
custom  and  tradition  that  divide  them.  In  short,  the  purpose  of  a  successful 
international  organization  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  common  aim  for  mankind. 

What  purpose  can  satisfy  these  requirements?  Certainly  not  the  negative 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  by  force.  Certainly  not  the  exclusive  interest  of 
any  one  power  or  group  of  powers,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
China,  or  the  small  nations  as  such.  The  one  objective  that  is  big  enough  and 
specific  enough  to  be  common  to  all  men  is  the  welfare,  the  dignity,  the  inviolability 
of  the  individual  human  being. 

Any  world  organization  or  any  society  that  hopes  to  survive  in  this  age  of  the 
buzz  bomb,  of  the  B-29  Superfortress,  of  industrial  chemistry,  of  electronics,  of 
practically  unlimited  destructive  power,  will  have  to  recognize  the  individual  hu¬ 
man  being  as  its  supreme  value.  This  is  not  idealism  or  utopianism.  Hitler’s 
extermination  of  peoples  has  demonstrated  to  all  who  can  read  that  a  world 
society  with  so  much  power  as  ours  must  be  organized  to  serve  the  dignity  and 
welfare  of  the  individual  human  being  or  it  will  destroy  itself.  Only  as  the  world 
organization  fixes  its  eyes  on  the  welfare  of  t  he  individual  and  on  the  increase  of 
his  freedom  and  responsibility  will  it  find  the  means  and  the  popular  support  to 
carry  it  through  the  political,  economic,  and  ideological  storms  ahead. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
propo.sal  is  that  providing  for  an  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  “facilitate  solu- 
Hons  of  international  economic,  social,  and  other  humanitaiian  problems  and  jiro- 
mote  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms.”  With  such  a  goal 
and  such  a  tool,  and  behind  the  protecting  police  power  of  the  Security  Council 
the  world  organization  can  hojie  to  enlist  mankind  in  the  cooperative  action  neces¬ 
sary  for  peace  and  survival. 
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The  first  step  is  to  define  the  indispensable  human  rights,  if  possible  in  terms  that 
will  be  acceptable  to  men  of  good  will  in  all  nations.  A  most  careful  attempt  to  do 
this  has  been  made  by  a  committee  of  lawyers  and  political  scientists  representing 
most  of  the  principal  cultures  of  the  world,  ai)])ointed  by  the  American  Law 
Institute.  The  committee  was  instructed  to  see  if  its  members  could  agree  on  and 
draft  the  rights  essential  to  make  effective  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  The 
committee  found  a  very  large  measure  of  agreement  which,  in  view  of  its  multi¬ 
national  make-up,  was  most  encouraging.  Over  a  period  of  18  months  it  drafted 
the  Statement  of  Essential  Human  Rights.  This  is  not  a  statement  made  by  the 
American  Law  Institute,  which  is  composed  exclusively  of  United  States  citizens. 
It  is  a  statement  by  a  committee  representing  many  different  nations.  The 
institute  neither  ajiproves  nor  disapproves  of  the  document. 

The  statement  differs  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  United  States  Constitution 
because  and  to  the  extent  that  the  conditions  of  human  existence  in  our  inter¬ 
dependent,  mass-i)roduction  society  differ  from  those  under  which  self-sufficient 
farmers  and  craftsmen  lived  in  colonial  America.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful 
achievements  of  the  statement  is  that  it  throws  additional  safeguards  around  the 
traditional  freedoms  of  speech,  religion,  and  assembly  while  providing  for  the 
indispensable  minimum  of  economic  security.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers 
immediately  ahead  of  us  is  that  the  groups  concerned  with  security  wull  lose  sight 
of  civil  liberties  and  vice  versa. 

The  Statement  of  Essential  Human  Rights  is  not  a  statement  of  means.  It  does 
not  blueprint  the  varied  steps,  international  and  national,  political  and  economic, 
essential  to  reach  the  goal.  But  it  does  blueprint  the  goal,  and  by  so  doing  it  gives 
the  citizens  a  yardstick  by  which  to  test  any  institution  or  action;  for  example,  a* 
foreign  policy.  To  understand  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  international  relations 
is  to  secure  ])eace,  freedom,  food,  and  education  for  all  men  is  to  strip  them  of  their 
mystery.  It  gives  every  man  a  stake  in  the  success  of  those  relations. 

Because  the  Statement  of  Essential  Human  Rights  is  the  work  of  responsible 
men  from  many  nations,  and  because  it  has  been  drafted  in  clear  and  unambiguous 
language,  it  seems  especially  suitable  to  stimulate  the  discussion  necessary  to 
enable  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  make  up  their  minds  on  what  rights  they  consider 
indispensable  and  so  what  they  want  the  goal  of  their  international  organization 
to  be.  Americans  United  for  World  Organization,  while  not  taking  a  position 
in  respect  to  all  details  of  the  document,  considers  it  to  be  directly  in  line  with  its 
purposes  and  function  to  submit  the  statement  to  the  forum  of  public  debate. 

Americans  United  for  World  Organization,  Inc. 

DRAFTING  COMMITTEE 

The  cultures  or  countries  represented,  besides  the  United  States,  are  the 
Arabic,  British,  Canadian,  Chinese,  French,  jire-Nazi  German,  Italian,  Indian, 
Latin  American,  Polish,  Soviet  Russian,  and  Spanish. 

William  Draper  Lewis,  chairman — Jurist  and  educator;  director,  American  Law 
Institute. 

Ricardo  J.  Alfaro — Statesman  and  jurist;  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
1931-32;  Minister  to  the  United  States,  1922-30  and  1933-36. 

George  M.  Barakat — Lawyer.  President,  Syrian  and  Lebanese-American 
Federation  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Percy  E.  Corbett — Jurist  and  educator;  ivith  Institute  of  International  Studies, 
Yale  University;  dean,  faculty  of  law,  McGill  University,  1928-36. 

Julio  A.  del  Vayo — Statesman  and  journalist;  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Spanish 
Republic,  1936-39. 

Noel  T.  Dowling — Professor  of  law,  Columbia  University. 

Kenneth  Durant — Journalist  and  authority  on  Soviet  Russia. 

John  R.  Ellingston — Sociologist;  special  adviser  on  criminal  justice-youth, 
American  Law  Institute. 

Hu  Shih — Diplomatist  and  philosopher;  Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
1938-41. 

Manley  0.  Hudson  ' — Jurist  and  educator;  judge.  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  since  1936. 

C.  Wilfred  Jenks — Barrister  at  law  of  Gray’s  Inn,  Ivondon;  legal  adviser  of  the 
International  Labor  Office. 

Charles  E.  Kenworthev — Lawyer;  judge,  Superior  Court  of  Pennsvlvania, 
1941-44. 


I  Judge  Hudson  is  doubtful  about  the  phrasing  in  some  places,  and  Warren  A.  Seavey  is  not  in  agreement 
with  the  essential  character  of  the  rights  stated  in  Articles  11  to  15,  relating  to  social  rights. 
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f  Henri  Laugier — Physiologist  and  statesman;  dean,  Algiers  University,  since  1943; 
;  chief  of  cabinet,  Alinistry  of  Education,  France,  1936-37. 

5  Karl  Loewenstein — I/awyer  and  educator;  professor  of  political  science  and  juris¬ 
prudence,  Amherst  College. 

I  K.  C.  Mahindra — Industrialist;  head  of  India  Supply  Mission  to  the  United 
States  since  1942. 

Roland  S.  Morris — Lawyer  and  diplomatist;  United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan, 
1917-21. 

John  E.  Mulder — Lawyer  and  educator;  professor  of  law.  University  of  Penn- 
'  sylvania. 

Ernst  Rabel — Jurist  and  legal  writer;  founder  and  director,  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
/  Institute  of  Foreign  and  International  Private  Law  in  Berlin;  formerly  judge, 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

Ludwik  Rajchman — Doctor  of  medicine;  Director,  Health  Section,  League  of 
Nations,  1921-39;  director.  State  Institute  and  School  of  Hygiene,  Warsaw, 
Poland,  1919-21. 

David  Riesman,  Jr. — Lawyer  and  educator;  formerly,  professor  of  law.  University 
of  Buffalo. 

W’arren  A.  Seavey — Professor  of  law.  Harvard  University  since  1927;  head  of 
Law  School,  Pei  Yang  University,  China,  1906-11. 

•  Angelo  P.  Sereni — Lawyer  and  educator;  formerly,  professor  of  law.  University 

of  Ferrara,  Italy. 

Paul  Weill — Lawyer;  vice  president,  France  Forever;  counsel  to  the  Ministry 
■  of  the  Interior,  France,  1936. 

•  Quincy  Wright^ — Professor  of  international  law.  University  of  Chicago. 

i-  George  M.  Wunderlich — Lawyer  and  educator;  associate  in  law.  University  of 
j  Pennsylvania  Law  School;  prior  to  1936  in  private  practice  in  Berlin,  Germany. 

;  THE  EIGHTEEN  ARTICLES  OF  ESSENTIAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

;  Article  1.  Freedom  of  Religion 

Freedom  of  belief  and  of  worship  is  the  right  of  everyone. 

"The  state  has  a  duty  to  protect  this  freedom. 

Article  2.  Freedom  of  Opinion 

Freedom  to  form  and  hold  opinions  and  to  receive  opinions  and  information  is 
iihe  right  of  everyone. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  protect  this  freedom. 

Article  3.  Freedom  of  Speech 
Freedom  of  expression  is  the  right  of  everyone. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  refrain  from  arbitrary  limitation  of  this  freedom  and 
to  prevent  denial  of  reasonable  access  to  channels  of  communication. 

Article  4-  Freedom  of  Assembly 

Freedom  to  assemble  peaceably  with  others  is  the  right  of  everyone. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  protect  this  freedom. 

Article  5.  Freedom  to  Form  Associations 

Freedom  to  form  with  others  associations  of  a  political,  economic,  religious, 
social,  cultural,  or  any  other  character  for  purposes  not  inconsistent  with  these 
articles  is  the  right  of  everyone. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  protect  tliis  freedom. 

Article  6.  Freedom  From  Wrongful  Interference 

Freedom  from  unreasonable  interference  with  his  person,  home,  reputation, 
privacy,  activities,  and  property  is  the  right  of  everyone. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  protect  this  freedom. 

Article  7.  Fair  Trial 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  have  his  criminal  and  civil  liabilities  and  his  rights 
determined  without  undue  delay  by  fair  public  trial  by  a  competent  tribunal  before 
which-  he  has  had  opportunity  for  a  full  hearing. 
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The  state  has  a  duty  to  maintain  adequate  tribunals  and  procedures  to  make 
this  right  effective. 


Article  8.  Freedom  From  Arbitrary  Detention 

Everyone  who  is  detained  has  the  right  to  immediate  judicial  determination  of 
the  legality  of  his  detention. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  provide  adequate  procedures  to  make  this  right  effective. 

Article  9.  Retroactive  Laios 

No  one  shall  be  convicted  of  crime  except  for  violation  of  a  law  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  act  charged  as  an  offense,  nor  be  subjected  to  a 
penalty  greater  than  that  applicable  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense. 

Article  10.  Property  Rights 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  own  property  under  general  law.  The  state  shall 
not  deprive  anyone  of  his  property  except  for  a  public  purpose  and  with  just 
compensation. 

Article  11.  Education 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  education. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  require  that  every  child  within  its  juri.sdiction  receive 
education  of  the  primary  standard;  to  maintain  or  insure  that  there  are  main¬ 
tained  facilities  for  such  education  which  are  adequate  and  free;  and  to  promote 
the  development  of  facilities  for  further  education  which  are  adequate  and 
effectively  available  to  all  its  residents. 

Article  12.  Work 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  work. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
all  its  residents  have  an  opportunity  for  useful  work. 

Article  IS.  Conditions  of  Work 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  reasonable  conditions  of  work. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
reasonable  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of  work. 

Article  I4.  Food  and  Housing 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  adequate  food  and  housing. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that, 
all  its  residents  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  these  essentials. 

Article  15.  Social  Security 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  social  security. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  maintain  or  insure  that  there  are  maintained  com¬ 
prehensive  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  health,  for  the  prevention  of  sickness 
and  accident,  and  for  the  provision  of  medical  care  and  of  compensation  for  loss  of 
livelihood. 

Article  16.  Participation  in  Government 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  his  state. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  manifested  by 
democratic  elections. 

Article  17.  Equal  Protection 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  protection  against  arbitrary  discrimination  in  the 
provisions  and  application  of  the  law  because  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  any  other 
reason. 

Article  18.  Limitations  on  Exercise  of  Rights 

In  the  exercise  of  his  rights  everyone  is  limited  by  the  rights  of  others  and  by 
the  just  re  luirements  of  the  democratic  state. 
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complete  text  of  the  statement  of  essential  human  rights  with  comment 

Preamble 

Upon  the  freedom  of  the  individual  depends  the  welfare  of  the  people,  the  safety 
of  the  state  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  society  complete  freedom  cannot  be  attained;  the  liberties  of  the  one  are 
limited  by  the  liberties  of  others,  and  the  preservation  of  freedom  requires  the 
fulfillmept  by  individuals  of  their  duties  as  members  of  society. 

The  function  of  the  state  is  to  promote  conditions  under  which  the  individual 
can  be  most  free. 

To  express  those  freedoms  to  w'hich  every  human  being  is  entitled  and  to  assure 
tliat  all  shall  live  under  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
this  declaration  is  made. 

Article  1.  Freedom  of  Religion 

Freedom  of  belief  and  of  worship  is  the  right  of  everyone. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  protect  this  freedom. 

Comment 

Provisions  for  establishing  a  right  comparable  to  that  in  this  article  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of  52  countries. 

This  article  on  belief  and  worship  covers  not  only  organized  religion  but  also 
individual  religious  opinions  and  philosophic  systems. 

“Freedom  of  worship”  covers  religious  services  under  the  leadership  of  a 
minister  or  without  it,  and  individual  worship.  It  does  not  include  all  practices 
claimed  to  be  of  a  religious  nature — such,  for  example,  as  run  counter  to  hygienic 
regulations. 

Article  5  expresses  the  right  “to  form  with  others  associations  of  a  *  *  * 

religious  *  *  *  character.”  Articles  1  and  5  together,  therefore,  imply  the 

right  of  the  individual  to  join  and  leave  religious  organizations.  Article  3  states 
the  right  to  “freedom  of  expression.”  Consequently,  articles  1  and  3  together 
imply  the  right  of  free  communication  among  religious  authorities,  and  between 
religious  authorities  and  the  faithful. 

The  duty  of  the  State  expressed  in  this  article  and  in  succeeding  articles  involves 
some  or  all  of  the  following  steps:  (1)  To  abstain  from  enacting  laws  wdiich  impair 
the  right,  (2)  to  prevent  its  governmental  agencies  and  officials  from  performing 
acts  which  impair  the  right,  (3)  to  enact  laws  and  provide  suitable  procedures,  if 
necessary,  to  prevent  persons  within  its  jurisdiction  from  impairing  the  right,  and 
(4)  to  maintain  such  judicial,  regulatory,  and  operative  agencies  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  right. 

With  respect  to  this  article  the  duty  of  the  State  involves  the  protection,  for 
example,  of  churches  and  other  establishments  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  It 
restrains  the  state  from  forcing  the  individual  to  participate  in  religious  ceremonies 
or  rites  or  to  join  any  religious  sect,  communion,  or  organization. 

Article  2.  Freedom  of  Opinion 

Freedom  to  form  and  hold  opinions  and  to  receive  opinions  and  information  is 
the  right  of  everyone. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  protect  this  freedom. 

Comment 

Provisions  for  establishing  freedom  to  hold  opinions  are  contained  in  the  current 
or  recent  constitutions  of  seven  countries.  Moreover  this  freedom  is  implied  in 
the  freedom  of  expression,  for  which  see  article  3. 

The  term  “opinion”  is  used  in  its  widest  sense.  In  order  that  the  freedom  to 
form  and  hold  opinions  may  be  enjoyed,  the  individual  must  be  free  to  receive 
opinions  expressed  by  others  by  any  means  of  communication  such  as  books, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  or  radio. 

Aiticle  S.  Freedom  of  Speech 

Freedom  of  expression  is  the  right  of  every  one. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  refrain  from  arbitrary  limitation  of  this  freedom  and 
to  prevent  denial  of  reasonable  access  to  channels  of  communication. 
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Comment 

Provisions  for  establishing  a  right  comparable  to  that  in  this  article  are  con¬ 
tained  in  conjunction  with  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  in  current  or  recent 
constitutions  of  55  countries. 

This  article  protects  freedom  of  expression,  whatsoever  may  be  the  means 
employed.  The  term  “expression”  is  used  as  of  wider  coverage  than  “speech.” 
It  includes  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  speak,  write,  use  the  graphic  arts,  the 
theater,  or  any  other  art  form  to  present  his  ideas.  In  this  sense  freedom  of 
expression  embraces  the  basic  “freedom  of  the  press”  in  its  classic  meaning  of  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  print  and  distribute  his  ideas. 

In  conjunction  with  article  2,  which  protects  the  individual’s  right  to  receive 
information  and  opinions,  this  article  protects  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  an 
institution  for  gathering  and  disseminating  information  and  opinions. 

The  duty  of  the  state  “to  refrain  from  arbitrary  limitation  on  this  freedom”' 
restrains  the  state  from  the  use  of  arbitrary  censorship  on  expression  in  any  of 
the  forms  listed  above.  The  duty  of  the  state  “to  prevent  denial  of  reasonable 
access  to  channels  of  communication”  means  that  if,  through  physical  limitations 
or  other  circumstances,  the  ordinary  channels — such  as  the  mails,  the  telephone, 
the  telegraph,  the  radio — are  limited,  the  state  where  necessary  must  exercise  its 
controlling  or  regulatory  power  to  insure  to  the  individual  such  opportunity  of  use 
as  is  practicable. 

Article  4-  Freedom  of  Assembly 

Freedom  to  assemble  peaceably  with  others  is  the  right  of  everyone. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  protect  this  freedom. 

Comment 

Provisions  for  establishing  a  right  comparable  to  that  in  this  article  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of  47  countries. 

This  article  protects  assemblies  for  political,  economic,  religious,  social,  cultural, 
and  other  purposes.  It  includes  indoor  and  outdoor  private  and  public  meetings, 
as  well  as  parades  and  processions.  In  the  interests  of  public  safety  and  con¬ 
venience,  a  state  may  make  requirements  as  to  time  and  place  of  meetings.  In 
the  fulfillment  of  its  duty  the  state  may  have  to  make  provisions  for  police  at 
meetings  and  against  the  breaking  up  of  public  meetings. 

Article  5.  Freedom  To  Form  Associations 

Freedom  to  form  with  others  associations  of  a  political,  economic,  religious, 
social,  cultural,  or  any  other  character  for  purposes  not  inconsistent  with  these 
articles  is  the  right  of  everyone. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  protect  this  freedom. 

Comment 

Provisions  for  establishing  a  right  comparable  to  that  in  this  article  ate  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of  39  countries. 

This  article  recognizes  man’s  fundamental  instinct  for  and  protects  his  vital 
need  for^group  activity.  It  “Expresses  the  right  to  exercise  in  association  with 
others  the  essential  freedoms  stated  in  the  other  articles  and  such  other  rights  as 
are  recognized  by  law. 

Only  such  association  as  does  not  infringe  the  essential  rights  of  others  is  “not 
inconsistent  with  these  articles.”  Thus,  political  association  that  involves  the 
attainment  of  ends  by  free  elections  and  by  the  democratic  principle  of  majority 
rule  is  protected,  but  political  association  that  aims  at  totalitarianism  and  the 
destruction  of  the  political  rights  of  others  is  prohibited. 

The  state  may  prescribe  reasonable  requirements  governing  the  establishment 
and  supervision  of  associations.  Thus  it  may  require  associations  to  be  registered, 
to  declare  their  purposes,  and  to  register  the  names  of  their  members  and  respon¬ 
sible  officers. 

Article  6.  Freedom  From  Wrongful  Interference 

Freedom  from  unreasonable  interference  with  his  person,  home,  reputation, 
privacy,  activities,  and  property  is  the  right  of  everyone. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  protect  this  freedom. 

Comment 

Provisions  for  establishing  elements  of  the  right  defined  in  this  article  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of  49  countries. 
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This  article  imposes  a  duty  upon  the  state  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  use  of 
force  and  falsehoods  by  individuals  or  groups  of  individuals  which  would  interfere 
with  the  safety,  honor,  and  welfare  of  others.  It  sanctions  and  requires  the  state 
to  organize  such  police  force  and  to  impose  such  criminal  or  civil  liability  or  both, 
against  the  offenders,  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  to  the  people  within  the  borders 
of  the  state  a  reasonable  degree  of  security  against  the  aggressions  and  frauds  of 
others. 

Article  7.  Fair  Trial 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  have  his  criminal  and  civil  liabilities  and  his  rights 
determined  without  undue  delay  by  fair  public  trial  by  a  competent  tribunal  be¬ 
fore  which  he  has  had  opportunity  for  a  full  hearing. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  maintain  adequate  tribunals  and  procedures  to  make 
this  right  effective. 

Comment 

Provisions,  in  varying  degrees  of  fullness,  for  establishing  a  right  comparable 
to  that  in  this  article,  are  contained  in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of 
50  countries. 

The  article  states  the  basic  requirements  for  orderly  and  just  procedure  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  individuals  against  arbitrary  action  by  government  or  by 
public  officials  but  also  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  among  individuals  them¬ 
selves.  It  implies  that  in  all  matters  which  affect  him,  any  human  being  is  en¬ 
titled  to  access  to  a  competent  tribunal  and  a  procedure  which  will  insure  fairness 
of  determination. 

“Public  trial”  means  that  there  shall  be  an  opportunity  for  some  members  of 
the  public  to  be  present  and  that  the  proceedings  can  properly  be  reported  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  them. 

A  “competent  tribunal”  is  one  which,  whether  a  court  or  an  administrative 
agency,  is  empowered  by  the  law  of  the  state  to  entertain  an  action. 

The  requirement  of  a  “fair  trial”  provides  protection  against  trial  which, 
although  public  and  before  an  otherwise  competent  tribunal,  may  proceed  under 
such  pressures  that  justice  cannot  be  done.  This  would  be  true,  for  example, 
where  public  opinion  is  so  hostile  that  a  local  tribunal  would  be  unduly  affected  by 
the  hostility,  or  where  the  tribunal  itself,  although  competent,  is  unduly  biased 
or  has  been  corrupted.  It  also  protects  against  improper  methods  of  trial,  as 
where  rational  procedures  are  not  used  or  where  obvious  errors  have  led  to  an  im¬ 
proper  result.  Customary  trial  procedures  of  civilized  communites  must  be  used 
as  a  standard  to  discover  whether,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case,  a  fair  trial  is  accorded.  No  displacement  of  traditional  methods  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  contempt  is  intended. 

The  requirement  for  a  “full  hearing”  makes  certain  that  the  person  whose  rights 
or  liabilities  are  being  determined  sh.all  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  present 
his  side  of  the  case.  It  dees  not  mean  that  a  hearing,  formal  or  informal,  must 
necessarily  be  had;  it  does  mean  that  either  party  on  demand  may  have  one,  the 
extent  of  which  will  depend  upon  the  sound  discretion  of  the  tribunal.  In  a 
criminal  proceeding,  a  “full  hearing”  implies  that  a  person  must  be  informed  in 
advance  of  the  charge  against  him,  be  permitted  the  assistance  of  counsel,  and  be 
given  a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  the  hearing. 

Article  8.  Freedom  From  Arbitrary  Detention 

Everyone  who  is  detained  has  the  right  to  immediate  judicial  determination  of 
the  legality  of  his  detention. 

The  State  has  a  duty  to  provide  adequate  procedures  to  make  this  right  effective. 
Comment 

Provision,  in  varying  degrees  of  fullness,  for  establishing  a  right  comparable  to 
that  in  this  article  are  contained  in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of  34 
countries. 

This  article  implies  that  no  one  can  be  detained  except  pursuant  to  law,  and 
provides  a  check  on  arbitrary  arrest  as  well  as  a  release  from  unlawful  detention. 

“Immediate”  determination  means  not  only  that  he  shall  have  access  without 
delay  to  a  competent  tribunal  but  also  that  the  tribunal  shall  promptly  decide 
the  question.  Whatever  the  character  of  the  tribunal  may  be,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  determination  be  “judicial”  in  the  sense  of  the  judicial  tradition  |of 
responsibility,  independence,  and  impartiality. 
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The  statement  of  the  right  does  not  include  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  person  may  be  taken  into  custody  and  held  for  trial;  that  will  depend 
upon  the  laws  and  legal  system  in  the  particular  State. 

Article  9.  Retroactive  laws 

No  one  shall  be  convicted  of  crime  except  for  violation  of  a  law  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  act  charged  as  an  offense,  nor  be  subjected  to  a 
penalty  greater  than  that  applicable  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense. 

Comment 

Provisions,  in  varying  degrees  of  fullness,  for  establishing  a  right  comparable 
to  that  in  this  article  are  contained  in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of  30 
countries. 

This  article  assumes  that  the  law  has  defined  certain  acts  or  omissions  to  be 
crimes  with  sufficient  particularity  so  that  the  definition  can  be  used  as  a  standard 
to  determine  guilt.  The  article  prohibits  ex  post  facto  or  retroactive  laws. 

Article  10.  Property  rights 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  own  property  under  general  law.  The  State  shall 
not  deprive  anyone  of  his  property  except  for  a  public  purpose  and  with  just 
compensation. 

Comment 

Provisions  in  varying  degrees  of  fullness  for  establishing  a  right  comparable  to 
that  in  this  article  are  contained  in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of  50 
countries. 

This  article  recognizes  that  to  be  free,  man  must  have  the  right  to  acquire, 
use,  and  dispose  of  a  large  variety  of  things.  It  would  violate  the  article  for  the 
State  to  curtail  unreasonably,  in  view  of  conditions  existing  at  any  given  time  the 
number  and  variety  of  things  which  could  be  the  subject  of  private  ownership. 

The  second  sentence  preserves  the  protections  traditionally  granted  to  rights 
in  specific  property  in  connection  with  the  State’s  exercise  of  its  power  of  eminent 
domain. 

Article  11.  Education 

Every  one  has  the  right  to  education. 

The  State  has  a  duty  to  require  that  every  child  within  its  jurisdiction  receive 
education  of  the  primary  standard;  to  maintain  or  insure  that  there  are  main¬ 
tained  facilities  for  such  education  which  are  adequate  and  free;  and  to  promote 
the  development  of  facilities  for  further  education  which  are  adequate  and  effec¬ 
tively  available  to  all  its  residents. 

Comment 

Provisions,  in  varying  degrees  of  fullness,  for  establishing  a  right  comparable 
to  that  in  this  article  are  contained  in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of  40 
countries. 

This  article  makes  primary  education  compulsory  for  “every  child”  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  State.  The  age  limits  within  which  the  individual  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  “child”  are  left  to  reasonable  interpretation  in  the  light  of  local  physi¬ 
ological  and  other  conditions.  Existing  constitutions  usually  fix  the  lower  limits 
at  6  or  7,  and  the  upper  limits  variously  at  12,  14,  16,  and  18.  The  article  does 
not  make  attendance  at  school  compulsory,  although  the  great  majority  of  children 
will  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  only  by  attendance  at  a  public  or  private 
school. 

The  phrase  “to  maintain  or  insure  that  there  are  maintained  facilities  for  such 
(primary)  education  which  are  adequate  and  free”  does  not  prohibit  education 
at  home  and  permits  special  arrangements  necessary  to  meet  special  conditions,  as 
for  the  mentally  and  physically  incapacitated.  The  expression  “adequate  and 
free”  does  not  prohibit  private  schools  from  charging  tuition  or  other  fees.  It 
does,  however,  impose  upon  the  State  the  duty  of  insuring  that  there  are  main¬ 
tained  schools  at  which  each  child  has  the  opportunity  to  receive  a  primary 
education  free. 

The  article  does  not  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  schools  and  other  educational 
facilities  for  “further  education”  may  be  provided  by  the  State  or  by  churches, 
endowed  institutions,  or  other  voluntary  bodies;  the  nature  of  the  public  control,  if 
any,  exercised  over  privately  provided  schools;  the  conditions  under  which 
privately  provided  schools  may  receive  financial  a.ssistance  from  the  State;  or 
the  status  of  universities.  It  does  impose  on  the  State  the  responsibility  of  insur- 
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‘ '  ing  that  adequate  educational  facilities  are  provided  by  either  public  or  private 
action,  a  responsibility  which  would  include  the  duty  of  providing  such  facilities 
itself  whenever  they  are  not  effectively  provided  in  some  other  manner.  Thus 
the  article,  while  affirming  the  responsibility  of  the  State,  allows  unlimited  variety 
f '  in  the  means  by  which  the  responsibility  is  discharged. 

I'  The  phrase  “to  promote  the  development  of  facilities”  recognizes  the  inevita- 
t  bility  of  gradualness  in  the  implementation  of  the  right  to  education ;  the  interpre- 
! '  tation  of  the  phrase  “adequate  and  effectively  available”  will  vary  with  local 
1  ■  conditions  from  either  a  quantitative  or  qualitative  standpoint.  Facilities  ade- 
j  quate  at  one  stage  of  social  and  economic  development  will  cease  to  be  adequate  as 
'  further  progress  becomes  possible. 

Article  IS.  Work 

'  Everyone  has  the  right  to  work. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  take  such  measures  as  maj'  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
all  its  residents  have  an  opportunity  for  useful  work. 

i  Comment 

'  Provisions  for  establishing  this  right  are  contained  in  current  or  recent  con¬ 
stitutions  of  nine  countries. 

This  article  does  not  require  the  state  to  furnish  work  to  the  individual  unless 

(private  enterprise  fails  to  provide  him  the  opportunity  to  work  and  unless  he  has 
no  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  as  an  independent  worker,  for  example,  an  artisan, 
farmer,  shopkeeper,  or  member  of  a  profession. 

The  phrase  “useful  work”.excludes  mere  relief  work  which  has  no  positive  social 
'  value  from  being  regarded  as  an  adequate  fulfillment  of  the  duty  of  the  state. 

Article  IS.  Conditions  of  Work 
Everyone  has  the  right  to  reasonable  conditions  of  work. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
‘  reasonable  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of  work. 

Comment 

Provisions  for  establishing  a  right  comparable  to  that  in  this  article  are  found 
in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of  18  countries.  Comprehensive  inter¬ 
national  labor  standards  have  been  evolved  by  representatives  of  governments, 
management,  and  labor  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  International  Labor  Con¬ 
ference  and  are  contained  in  the  67  international  conventions  and  66  recommenda- 
’  tions  embodied  in  the  International  Labor  Code. 

This  article  applies  particularly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  persons  employed 
by  others.  Standards  to  determine  what  are  “reasonable  wages,  hours,  and 
other  conditions”  necessarily  depend  on  prevailing  economic  conditions.  Wages 
to  an  adult  insufficient  to  maintain  a  family  of  average  size  at  a  level  essential  to 
health  as  determined  by  objective  statistical  studies  are  not  reasonable. 

The  phrase  “other  conditions  of  work”  includes  such  matters  as  rest  periods, 
holidays,  and  protection  against  accident  and  disease  incidental  to  the  work. 

Article  14-  Food  and  Housing 
Ever5mne  has  the  right  to  adequate  food  and  housing. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
all  its  residents  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  these  essentials. 

Comment 

Food  has  not  been  dealt  with  in  constitutional  instruments  hitherto.  Nutrition 
policies  have  developed  very  rapidly  since  1936.  The  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Food  and  Nutrition,  at  which  44  states  were  represented,  recommended  that 
governments  should  recognize  and  embody  in  a  formal  declaration  or  agreement 
their  obligation  to  their  respective  peoples  and  to  one  another  to  raise  levels  of 
nutrition  and  standards  of  living,  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  and  to  cooperate,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  with  other 
nations  for  the  achievement  of  these  ends.  An  Interim  Commission  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  44  nations,  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  permanent  international  organization  for  the 
furtherance  of  these  objects. 

The  current  or  recent  constitutional  instruments  of  1 1  countries  state  or  imply 
a  right  to  adequate  housing. 
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This  article  insures  the  individual  the  “opportunity  to  obtain”  food  and  housing. 
The  state  is  not  required  to  provide  food  or  housing  unless  the  individual  cannot 
under  existing  conditions  obtain  them  by  his  own  efforts. 

It  may  be  sufficient  for  the  state  to  protect  its  residents  against  diseased  or 
unwholesome  food  and  to  insure  a  continuous  flow  of  food  at  prices  within  his 
reach.  With  respect  to  housing,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  state  by  the  exercise 
of  its  regulatory  power  to  insure  that  adequate  housing  shall  be  available  at  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all  its  residents. 

What  is  “adequate  food  and  housing”  must  be  determined  at  any  given  time 
in  the  light  of  developing  knowledge  and  of  the  material  and  technical  resources 
within  a  country.  Like  article  11  on  education,  this  article  recognizes  the  inevi¬ 
tability  of  gradualness  in  the  implementation  of  the  right  to  adequate'  food  and 
housing. 

Should  conditions  make  it  physically  impossible  for  the  time  being  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  be  insured  or  supplied  with  adequate  food  and  housing,  he  would  be 
entitled  only  to  what  is  reasonable  under  the  circumstances. 

Article  16.  Social  Security 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  social  security. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  maintain  or  insure  that  there  are  maintained  compre¬ 
hensive  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  health,  for  the  prevention  of  sickness 
and  accident,  and  for  the  provision  of  medical  care  and  of  compensation  for  loss 
of  livelihood. 

Comment 

Provisions  concerning  social  security  are  contained,  generally  in  the  form  of 
provisions  concerning  social  insurance,  in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of  27 
countries.  A  further  precedent  for  the  provisions  of  this  article  is  afforded  by  the 
Declaration  of  Santiago  de  Chile,  1942,  adopted  by  representatives  of  the  21 
American  Republics  and  of  Canada  at  an  official  conference  organized  by  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Chilean  Government  and  the  International  Organization. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  state  by  this  article  are  to  see  that  resources  of 
society  are  organized: 

(1)  To  raise  standards  of  health. 

(2)  To  prevent  sickness  and  accident. 

(3)  To  provide  medical  care  wherever  needed,  including  maternity  cases. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  financial  support  of  persons  deprived  of  earnings  who 
lack  means  of  livelihood,  including  the  involuntarily  unemployed  and  their 
dependents,  the  aged,  widows,  and  orphans. 

The  wording  of  the  article  leaves  full  scope  to  private  initiative,  in  countries 
where  this  is  considered  desirable,  to  accept  as  much  of  the  responsibility  as  it  can 
and  will.  The  article  allows  diversity  of  types  of  organization  and  of  standards  of 
protection  provided  the  essential  right  stated  in  the  Article  is  reasonably  secured. 

Article  16.  Participation  in  Government 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  his  state. 

The  state  has  a  duty  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  manifested  by 
democratic  elections. 

Comment 

The  right  stated  in  this  article  is  embodied  in  the  constitutions  of  all  countries 
having  a  democratic  constitutional  form  of  government.  All  such  constitutions 
provide  for  an  elected  representative  body  to  determine  national  policies. 

This  article  requires  the  government  of  the  state  to  be  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  It  defines  one  procedure  as  indispensable 
to  secure  such  government,  namely,  “democratic  elections.”  Except  for  requiring 
this  procedure,  the  article  leaves  the  state  free  to  mold  its  political  order  in  con¬ 
formity  with  such  standards,  techniques,  or  institutions  as  may  correspond  with 
its  national  traditions  and  requirements.  Every  known  variety  of  democratic 
government  satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  article.  No  authoritarian  or  dicta¬ 
torial  form  of  government  does  satisfy  them. 

“The  right  to  take  part  in  the  government”  includes  specifically  the  right  to 
vote  in  “democratic  elections”  and  by  implication  the  right  to  be  a  candidate  for 
and  to  hold  office.  The  exercise  of  the  right  is,  therefore,  limited  to  “his  state” — - 
the  state  of  which  the  individual  is  a  citizen.  However,  the  experience  of  all 
organized  communities  and  particularly  of  free  self-governing  communities  shows 
that  the  right  to  take  part  in  government  includes  the  right  to  express  support 
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cfand  opposition  to  office  holders  and  policies,  and  to  form  political  associations. 
These  rights  are  guaranteed  by  articles  3  and  5  to  everyone,  alien  as  well  as 
citizen.  The  use  of  the  word  “his”  state  in  this  article  does  not  by  implication 
deny  these  rights  to  anyone. 

“Democratic  elections”  means  electoral  procedures  and  practices  that  guarantee 
the  honest  translation  of  “the  will  of  the  people”  into  representative  institutions. 
Since  the  will  of  the  people  changes  and  evolves,  elections  must  be  recurrent. 
The  specification  of  elections  does  not  e.xclude  the  use  of  supplementary  means  of 
■determining  the  will  of  the  pcple  such  as  the  initiative,  recall  and  referendum, 
town  meetings,  and  popular  polls. 

Article  17.  Equal  Protection 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  protection  against  arbitrary  discrimination  in  the 
provisions  and  application  of  the  law  because  of  race,  religion,  sex,  or  any  other 
reason. 

■Comment 

Provisions  for  establishing  a  right  comparable  to  that  in  this  article  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  current  or  recent  constitutions  of  47  countries. 

This  article  protects  the  right  of  everyone  to  equal  treatment  by  the  state.  The 
protection  from  “arbitrary  ^crimination”  applies  to  the  substantive  provisions 
of  file  law  and  also  to  their  administration  by  executive  or  judicial  authority. 
The  article  accomplishes  what  is  achieved  in  the  United  States  Constitution  by 
the  statement  that  no  person  shall  be  denied  “the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.” 

The  determination  of  what  is  “arbitrary  discrimination”  depends  to  some 
•extent  on  the  national  traditions  and  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  public  in  the 
particular  country.  Barring  an  individual  or  group  from  the  exercise  of  any  right 
stated  in  the  preceding  articles  on  the  grounds  of  who  they  are  (e.  g.  women 
Negrores,  Catholics)  as  distinguished  from  what  they  have  done  (e.  g.  criminals 
-or  mental  incompetents),  would  constitute  “arbitrary  discrimination.” 

Article  18.  Limitations  on  Exercise  of  Rights 

In  the  e.xercise  of  his  rights  everyone  is  limited  by  the  rights  of  others  and  by  the 
just  requirements  of  the  democratic  state. 

Comment 

No  general  article  in  this  form  is  contained  in  existing  constitutions.  Limita¬ 
tions  on  the  exercise  of  rights  are  included  in  the  statement  of  each  right  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  constitutions  except  that  of  the  United  States.  The  limitations  on  all 
rights  granted  in  the  preceding  articles  are  expressed  in  this  supplementary  article. 

The  article  forbids  any  person  from  abusing  his  rights,  whether  because  of 
hereditary  status,  official  position,  economic  j)ower,  or  other  condition. 

The  article  recognizes  the  general  relativity  of  rights.  Any  right  can  be  abused 
by  so  exercising  it  that  it  deprives  another  individual  or  the  state  of  important 
rights.  Thus,  freedom  of  religion  does  not  permit  practices  such  as  human  sac¬ 
rifice,  nor  in  countries  whore  the  prevailing  standards  profoundly  disapprove,  of 
practices  such  as  polygamy.  Freedom  of  speech  does  not  forbid  the  state  from 
adopting  reasonable  laws  forbidding  libel  and  slander;  nor  does  it  permit  blas¬ 
phemy  or  utterances  tending  to  promote  jDanic,  mob  violence,  insurrection,  or 
war.  The  organization  of  parties  seeking  to  establish  a  dictatorship  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  freedom  of  assembly  or  association  because  it  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  rights  of  others. 

Appendix.  The  Bill  of  Rights  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

In  order  that  the  statement  of  essential  human  rights  may  be  compared  with 
the  individual  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  all  or  the  pertinent  sections  of  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  nineteenth  amendments  as  well  as  sections 
from  the  body  of  the  Constitution  are  here  reproduced. 

Article  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of 
the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II.  A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free 
state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 
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Article  III.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law.  f 

Article  IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  iji  their  persons,  houses,  'i 
papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  ;; 
violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  h 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  descriliing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  ' 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized.  • 

Article  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  in-  , 
famous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  ) 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  , 
time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  | 
to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  t 
case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  ' 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  j 
without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  ] 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascer-  ' 
tained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtain-  i 
ing  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

Article  VII.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  i 
exceed  $20,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a 
jury  shall  be  otherwise  reexamined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im¬ 
posed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Article  IX.  The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con.stitu- 
tion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people. 

Article  XIII.  Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

Article  XIV.  Section  1.  *  *  *  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 

which  shall  abiidge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  properj^  without  due 
process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legislation 
the  provisions  of  this  article 

Article  XV.  Section  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  eivforce  the  provisions  of  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Article  XIX.  Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex.  ^ 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

While  most  of  the  specific  protections  of  individual  rights  are  found  in  the 
amendments,  the  Constitution  proper  contains  the  following  important  protec¬ 
tions; 

Article  I.  Section  9-2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may 
require  it. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

Article  III.  Section  2-3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeach¬ 
ment,  shall  be  by  jury.  *  *  * 

Article  VI.  3.  *  *  *  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  quali¬ 

fication  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States. 
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Appendix  G.  S.  380,  the  Full  Empi,oyment  Bill,  as  Reported  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 

A  BILL  To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  and  full  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 


SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Full  Employment  Act  of  1945”. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  foster  free 
competitive  private  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital. 

(b)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work  are  entitled  to  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment. 

(c)  In  order  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  an  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment  set  forth  above  and  in  order  to  (1)  foster  free  competitive  private  enterprise 
and  the  investment  of  private  capital;  (2)  promote  (he  general  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation;  (3)  foster  the  American  home  and  American  education  as  the 
foundation  of  the  American  way  of  life;  (4)  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people;  (5)  provide  adecpiate  employment  oiiportunities  for  returning 
veterans;  (6)  develoji  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States  and  with 
foreign  nations;  (7)  maintain  expanding  markets  for  agricultural  products  and 
assure  expanding  income  for  agricultural  enterpirises;  (8)  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  country;  (9)  encourage  and 
strengthen  competitive  small  business  enterprises;  (10)  strengthen  the  national 
defense  and  security;  and  (11)  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  lasting  peace  among  nations,  the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility 
to  assure  continuing  full  employment,  tnat  is,  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient 
employment  opportunities  for  all  Americans  able  to  work  and  flesiring  to  work. 

(d)  To  that  end  the  Federal  Government  shall,  in  cooperation  with  industry, 
agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and  other.s,  develop  and  pursue 
a  consistent  and  carefully  planned  economic  program  with  resjicet  to,  but  not 
limited  to,  taxation;  banking,  credit,  and  currency;  monoiioly  and  monojiolistic 
practices;  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions;  foreign  trade  and  investment; 
agriculture;  education;  housing;  social  security;  natural  lesources;  the  provision 
of  public  services,  works,  and  research;  and  other  revenue,  investment,  expen¬ 
diture,  service,  or  regulator}-  activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  Such  pro¬ 
gram  .shall,  among  other  things — 

(1)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  private  enter]>rises  to  provide,  through 
an  expanding  iiroduction  and  distribution  of  goods  and  services,  the  largest 
feasible  volume  of  employment  opportunities; 

(2)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  State  and  local  governments,  through 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  functions,  to  make  their  most  effective  con¬ 
tribution  to  assuring  continuing  full  employment; 

(3)  provide  for  an  income  for  the  aged  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  n  ain- 
tain  a  decent  and  healthful  standard  of  living,  and  promote  the  retirement 
from  the  labor  force  of  the  older  citizens;  and 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherw  ise  be  as¬ 
sured,  provide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may¬ 
be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private  enter¬ 
prises,  consumers,  and  State  and  local  governments,  to  assure  continuing  full 
employment.  Such  Federal  investment  and  expenditure,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  or  whether  for  public  works,  for  public  services,  for  assistance  to 
business,  agriculture,  home  owners,  veterans,  or  consumers,  or  for  other  pur- 
po.ses,  shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being 
and  to  stimulate  increased  employment  oijportunities  by  private  enterprises. 
Any  such  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  calling  for  the  con.struction  of 
public  works  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  provide  for  the  iierformance 
of  the  necessary  construction  work  by  private  enterjirises  under  contract, 
except  w  here  the  performance  of  such  work  by  some  other  method  is  necessary 
by  reason  of  special  circumstances  or  is  authorized  by  other  provisions  of  law-; 
and  all  such  work  shall  be  performed  in  accordance  with  all  apjilicable  laws, 
including  laws  relating  to  labor  standards. 
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(e)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  herein  i 
set  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  will  contribute  to  an  expanding  exchange  of  goods  | 
and  services  among  nations  and  without  resort  to  measures  or  programs  that 
would  contribute  to  economic  warfare  among  nations. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  the  National  Production  and  Employment  Budget  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “National  Budget”),  which  shall  set  forth — 

(1)  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  such  longer  period  as  the  President 
may  deem  appropriate,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  needed  for  full  employment,  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
at  full  employment,  and  the  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure  needed 
for  the  purchase  of  such  goods  and  services; 

(2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the  number  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  production  of  goods  and  services,  and  the  volume  of  investment 
and  expenditure  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services,  not  taking  into 
account  the  effects  of  the  general  program  provided  for  in  paragraph  (3) 
hereof;  and 

(3)  a  general  program,  pursuant  to  section  2,  for  assuring  continuing  full 

employment,  together  with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable.  Such  program  shall  include  whatever  measures 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  inflationary  or  deflationary  dislocations 
or  monopolistic  practices  from  interfering  with  the  assurance  of  continuing 
full  employment.  ; 

(b)  The  National  Budget  shall  include  a  review  of  the  economic  program  of  ! 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  preceding  year  and  a  report  on  its  effect  upon  I 
the  amount  of  the  national  income  and  upon  the  distribution  of  the  national  ■ 
income  among  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and  others. 

(c)  The  President  shall  transmit  quarterly  to  Congress  a  report  on  economic 

developments,  together  with  such  modifications  in  the  National  Budget  and  such  i 
legislative  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  i 

(d)  When  the  National  Budget  and  the  quarterly  reports  thereon  are  trans-  ' 

mitted  to  the  Congress,  they  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
National  Budget  hereinafter  established.  | 

PREPARATION  OF  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Budget  shall  be  prepared  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  President,  and  in  consultation  with  heads  of  departments 
and  establishments. 

(b)  The  President  shall  consult  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  others,  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the 
National  Budget,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  establish  such  advisory  boards, 
committees,  or  commissions  as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
Budget,  to  be  composed  of  fifteen  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate;  and  fifteen  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  party  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Joint  Comm'ttee  shall  as  nearly  as  may  be  feasible  reflect  the 
relative  membership  of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters  relating  to  the  National  Budget 
and  to  consult  with  the  President  with  respect  thereto; 

(2)  to  make  a  study  of  the  National  Budget  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  President  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  Congress  dealing  with  leg'’sla- 
tioii  relating  to  the  National  Budget,  not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year 
(A)  to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  con¬ 
taining  its  findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  each  of  the  main 
recommendations  made  by  the  President  in  the.  National  Budget,  and  (B)  to 
prepare  and  report  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
its  summary  recommendations  concerning  the  National  Budget. 
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(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power-  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection.  The 
committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or  other¬ 
wise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 
The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclusive, 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  com¬ 
ply  with  any  subpena,  or  to  testify  when  summoned,  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants 
as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 
exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  establish¬ 
ments. 

(f)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

INTERPRETATION 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as  directing  or  author¬ 
izing — ■ 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or  other  productive  facilities  by  the 
Federal  Government; 

(b)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any  type  whatsoever  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  allocation  or  distribution  of  manpower; 

(c)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on  appropriations;  or 

(d)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for,  any  program  set  forth 
in  the  National  Budget,  unless  such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  by 
provisions  of  law  other  than  this  Act. 
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79th  congress 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  582 


[Report  No.  583] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Janhaey  22, 1945 

Mr.  Murray  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wagner,  ISIr.  Thomas  of  Utah,  Mr.  O’Mahoney, 
Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Tobey,  ISIr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Langer)  introduced  the 
following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency 


September  22, 1945 

Reported,  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  September  20  (legis¬ 
lative  day,  September  10),  1945,  by  Mr.  Wagner  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tobey),  with  amendments 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing 
fuU  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the 
concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SeOt  It  This  Aot  may  be  ehed  as  the  ‘‘Full  Em- 


4  plo}mient  Aet  of  1915^b 
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2-r  4^  Congress 


DECL^aiATioi^  OF  robie^ 

dee-k-r-es  tliat — 
ft  k  tbe  poliey  el  llie  Ij^niled  States  to  foster  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  tke  investment  of  priv-ate  capital  in 
tefcde  and  eommcrce  and  in  die  development  of  tfee  natural 
resources  of  tire  United  States-j 

-(Ir)-  Ad  Americans  adle  to  work  and  seeking  work  have 


tde  rigdt  to  useful,-  remunerative,  regukrj  and  fud-trme 
employment-,-  and  it  is  tde  policy  of  tde  United  States  to 
assure  tde  c-sistenec  at  ad  times  of  sufikient  cmplo;^mtent 
opportunities  to  enable  ad  Amcrieans  wdo  dave  finished  tdeir 
schooling  and  wdo  do  not  have  full-time  douskeeping  respon 
sibditics  freely  to  exercise  this  rights 

-(e)-  4n  order  to  ear^  out  tde  polieies  set  forth  in  sud- 
sections  -{a}-  and  -(d)-  of  this  scetiouj  and  in  order  to  -(d)- 
promote  tde  general  wedarc  of  tde  -Xation;  -(d)-  foster  and 
proteet  tde  American  dome  and  tde  xdmcrican  family  as 
tde  foundation  of  tde  American  way  of  dfe-j  -(3)-  raise  tde 
standard  of  living  of  tde  American  people-;  -(4)-  provide 
adequate  employment  opportmiitics  for  returning  veterans ; 
-(d)-  eontridutc  to  tde  full  utidzation  of  oim  national  re¬ 
sources^  -(d)-  develop  trade  and  commerce  among  tde  several 
States  and  with  foreign  nations^  -fT)-  preserve  and  strengthen 
competitive  private  enterprise,  particularly  small  business 
enterprise;  -(8)-  strengthen  tde  national  defense  and  seeur-ityq 
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-(Of  contribute  te  tbe  establishment  an4  maintenance  of 
lasting  peace  among  nations,  it  is  essential  that  eentinuing 
feh  employment  be  nmintained  m  the  United  States ; 

-fdf  fei  order  to  assist  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments  in  achieving  continuing  hdl 
employmentj  it  is  the  responsibility  ol  the  Federal  €lovcm 
ment  to  pursue  sueh  consistent  and  openly  arrived  at  eeo- 
nomic  policies  and  programs  as  vrill  stimulate  and  eiieourage 
the  highest  feasible  levels  of  employment  opportunities 
threugh  private  and  other  non-  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure^ 

( c  ^  1.^  0  tlic  extent  that  continuing  hdl  employment 
commt  otherwise  he  aehicvcdj  it  is  the  further  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  sneh  voIuhk) 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed 
to  assure  continuing  hdl  employi-nenb;-  and 

-(If  Such  mvestment  and  expenditure  by  the  F ederal 
Gevernment  shah  he  designed  to  contribute  to  the  national 
wealth  and  well  being,-  and  to  stimulate  increased  employ¬ 
ment  opportmiities  by  private  enterprise.- 

XATTOX-ATt  rnODUCTIOy  EMPLOYMEy-T  BUDGET 

Q  ( c\\  *^1  /I  PVt  F  o1~|  oil  l'l*n  11*^  mi  f  j’fv 

1  y  I  I  2,1  J  A  tH.  *  1  V_/ o LFt. >~iXl  1/  »5ixtvH  Ul  cvH oX HI  b  l< X  VJ' oo 

at  the  beginning  of  each  regidar  session  the  j^ational  Fro- 
duction  and  Enrployment  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  --‘-National  Budget— K  which  shah  set  forth  in  sumt- 
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mar-}--  ae4  detail,  for  tire  ensuing  fiscal  ^ear  or  soefe  longer 
period  as  tbe  President  may  deem  appropriate — 

-{4}-  the  estimated  si^  of  tfie  lafior  foreoj  including 
tbe  self  employed  m  industry  and  agrieulturc" 

and  expcnditiu’c  tor  private  enterprises^  eonsiuners,  State 
and  loeal  govemmentSj  and  tfie  Federal  €lo-veHiment-, 
re(piircd  to  produce  suefe  volume  of  tfee  gross  national 
product,'  at  tfee  expected  level  of  prieesj  as  vrill  fie  neecs- 
sai^  to  provide  employment  opportunities  for  suefi  labor 
force  -(such  dollar  volume  fieing  hereinafter  referred  to 

-fd}-  the  estfinated  aggregate  -volume  of  prospective 
investment  and  expenditure  fiy  private  enterprises, 
eonsumersy  State  and  local  governments,  and  tfio  Federal 
€invcmmcnt  -(not  taking  into  account  any  increased  or 
decreased  investment  or  expenditure  which  might  fie 
expected  to  result  from  the  programs  set  forth  in  suefi 
Pudget) . 

Fhe  estimates  and  information  herein  eahed  for  shall  take  ae- 
eonnt  of  suefi  fo-relgn  investments  and  expenditure  for  exports 
and  imports  as  afieet  tfie  volume  of  tfie  ^=oss  national  product. 


-(fif  dfie  extenty  if  anyy  fiy  w-fiicfi  tfie  estimated  aggre 
gate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  expenditure  for 
any  fiscal  year  or  otfier  period,  as  set  fortfi  in  tfie  jfiitional 
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-(ft)-  -(3)-  of  tbis  see- 
is  less  tiftffi  ike  estmalck  aggregate  ^etomc  ef  m^^esl- 
ffleel  ari4  es^eadiktfe  re^|ftire4  to  assoro  a  foil  efflpIo}Tnont 
ei  prekftetiooy  as  sot  forth  hi  the  ^vatioiial  Budget  hi 
with  jaaragraph  -(a)-  -(Bf  of  this  seotiouj  shah  for 


tho 


/-\-p  "f  l~i  1  Cl  ]a/-\ 

vyx  hll-Lo  Li  Lli-/  kJ  L/ 


as  a 


Budget. 


there  is  a  prospective 


eicney  hi  the 

deficicnev  hi  the  ^hitioaal  Budget  for  auv  fiscal  year  or  other 
period,  the  Bi-esideut  shah  set  forth  iu  such  Budget  a  general 
progi'am  for  eueouraging  sueh  increased  non-  Federal  invest 
■ment  anh  ax-penditin^  particularly  investment  anh  expend! 
ture  which  wih  pi^omote  increased  cmplo^'mcnt  opportunities 
hy  private  enterprise,  as  wih  prevent  sueh  deficiency  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent-?  9he  President  shah  also  include  in 
sueh  Budget  sueh  rccoinmeiidations  for  legislation  -relating  to 


sueh  program  as  he  may  deem 


Such 


may  includcj  hut  need  not  he  limited  tOj  current 
and  projected  Bederal  policies  and  activities  with  reference 
to  hanking  and  curreneyj  monopoly  and  competitionj  wages 
and  workdng  eonditionsy  foreign  trade  and  investmentj  agri- 

resources,  and  sueh  other  matters  as  may  directly  or 

t 

aheet  the  level  of  non  Pcderal  investment  and 


expenditure? 

-(^  Bo  the  extenty  if  an-yy  that  sueh  increased  non  Ped- 
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by  private 
aft4  tbe  F cderal 
assure  a  fell 
gram  sbaH  be 


eral  investment-  an4  expenditme  oe  may  be  expeeted  to  result 

from  actions  taken  under  fee  program  set  ferfe  in  accordance 

wife  subsection  -(bf  of  tbis  section  ore  deemed  insuffi- 

eient  to  provide  a  fell  cmplo3-mcnt  volume  of  productiouj 

fee  President  sboll  transmit  a  general  program  for  sneb 

Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  wib  be  sufficient  to 

» 

bring  fee  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure 

-Sj  feate  and  local  government, ■ 
b  up  to  fee  level  required  to 
volume  of  production.  Such  pro¬ 
to  contribute  to  fee  national  wealth 
and  wcll-bcingj  and  to  stimulate  additional  non-Fedcral  m- 
vestment  and  expenditure.  Any  of  sueb  programs  calling  for 
fee  construetion  of  public  vmrks  bj^  fee  Federal  Government 
sbab  provide  for  fee  performance  of  the  neeessar}^  construe- 
tion  work  by  private  concerns  under  contracts  awarded  in 
aecordance  wife  applicable  lawsj  except  where  fee  perform 
anee  of  sueb  work  by  some  other  method  is  ncecssor^^  by 
reason  of  special  eircumstanccs  or  is  authorised  by  other 
of  lawr 

and  expenditure  for  any  fiseal  year  or  other 
periodj  as  set  forth  in  fee  hfetional  Budget  in  aeeordanee 
wife  paragraph  -(a)-  -(B)-  of  this  section,  is  more  than  the 
estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure 
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required  to  assur-e  a  Ml  employment  -volume  of  production, 
as  set  forth  in  the  j^ational  -Budget  in  aecordance  with  para 
graph  -(a)-  of  this  section,  the  -President  shall  set  forth 
in  such  Budget  a  gcner-al  progran^  for  preventing  inflationary 
economic  dislocations^  or  diminishing  the  aggregate  volume 
of  investment  and  expenditure  to  the  level  required  to  assure 
a  full  cmplo3^ment  volume  of  productionj  or  hoth.- 

-fe)-  Phe  progi'ams  rcfciTcd  to  in  suhseetions 
-{efy  and  -(df  of  this  section  shall  include  such  measures 
as  may  he  necessary  to  assure  that  monopolistic  practices 
with  respect  to  prieesj  prodnetionj  or  distribution,  or  other 
monopolistic  practices,-  will  not  interfere  -with  the  achieve- 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this  Aetr 

-{f}-  dim  ]?^ationaI  Budget  shall  include  a  report  on  the 
distrihution  of  the  national  -income  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
yearj  or  such  longer  pci-iod  as  the  President  may  deem  ap- 
propriatc,  together  with  an  ev-aluation  of  the  eflcct  upon 
the  distrihution  of  the  national  income  of  the  programs  set 
forth  in  such  -Budgotv 

-{g)-  dhe  -President  may  from  time  to  time  transmit 
to  Congress  such  supplemental  or  revised  estimates,-  infor- 
mationj*  programs,  or  legislative  recommendations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  in  connection  -with  the 
j^ational 
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rEErAEATION  OP  yATIONAE  BEDGET 
^eOt  47  -(ft)-  ¥ke  js^ational  Budget  sM  fee  prepared  m 
tfee  ExecutiAe  Offiee  el  tfee  Fresideftt  under  tfee  general  di- 
rectien  and  supervision  el  tfee  Presidentj  and  in  eonsultatien 
witfe  tfee  members  el  feis  Gafeinet  and  other  heads  el  depart¬ 
ments  and  establislnnentst 

-ffe)-  4he  Bresideftt  ahall  transmit  to  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  establishments  suefe  pi^mn^ary  estimates  and 
ether  inlermatien  as  will  enafele  them  te  prepare  suefe  plans 
and  programs  as  may  fee  needed  diirii^  tfee  ensuing  er 
subsequent  fiseal  years  te  help  acfeiave  a  lull  emple-^^ment 
volume  el  produetiem 

-(ef  4fee  President  may  establish  suefe  adviseiy  hoards 
er  committees  composed  el  representatives  el  industr}q  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,-  and  State  and  leeal  govcmmentsj  and  etfetersj 
as  fee  may  deem  advisable  ler  tfee  purpose  el  advising  and 


consulting  en  metfeeds  el  aefeieving  tfee 


el  tfeis  Aetr 


aeefp  oo-^bi-ittee  thb  -y-ATioyAB  budget 
Se-Gt  Or  -(a)-  dfeere  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Gem 
mittee  en  tl-ie  fefatienal  Budgefe  te  fee  eompescd  el  tfee  chair- 
men  and  ranfeing  minority  members  el  tfee  Senate  Gem- 
mittces  en  -Appropriation Sj  Banking  and  Gurrencyj  Educa- 
tien  and  Eafeerj  and  Einaneoy  and  seven  additional  Members 
el  tfee  Senate,  te  fee  appointed  fey  tfee  -President  el  tfee  Senate ; 


9 


1  ftii4  tlie  cliiiirmeii  ^^4  ranking  minority-  members  el  tbe  -House 

2  Committees  on  -iVppropriations,  Banking  ftn4 

3  -Laboi-T  ftml  Wavs  ami  ^letms,-  ttn4  seven  additional 

4  of  die  House  of  Beoresentatives  to  be  aooointed  bv  tke 


of  tlte  House  of  Ilepresentatives .  Bbe  party  repre- 

6  sentation  of  tbe  Hunt  Committee  shall  refleet  tbe  relative 

7  memljership  of  tke  majority-  and  nmtority  parties  in  tire 

8  Senate  arrd  tbe  House  of  Bepresentatives? 

9  -(b)-  H  sbab  be  tbe  funetion  of  tbe  doint  Cd-mmittee — 
-(4)-  to  make  a  strrdy  of  tbe  National  -Budget  trans- 

nritted  to  0  ongi  ess  by  tbe  -I-i  esrderrt  m  aeeordanee  with 

Q  f\\  4  1  ^  1  r<  \  1 

oC"  V."  L  Xv/  X  L  C/  U 1  ill!  »5  -i.  i.  V. '  cl  1 1  vl 

-fS)-  to  report  to  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  House  of  Bep- 
resentativesj  not  later  than  Mareb  4  of  eaeb  yearj  its 
findings  arrd  reeommen da tion s  with  respeet  to  tbe 
-National  Budgetj  together  with  a  joint  resolution  set- 
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tirrg  forth  for  tbe  ensrring  bseal  year  a  general  pobey 
with  respect  to  sueb  Natiorral  -Birdget  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  tbe  several  eommittces  of  Congress  detdirrg  with 
iegislation  relating  to  sueb  National  BudgetT 
-(e)-  Waearreies  in  tbe  membersbip  of  tbe  Joint  Com- 

22  mittee  sbab  rrot  affeet  tbe  power  of  tbe  remaimug  members 

23  ^  execute  tbe  funetiens  of  tbe  eommitteej  arrd  sbab  be  filled 
21  in  tbe  same  manner  as  in  tbe  ease  of  tbe  original 

S.  380 - 2 
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i 


stiftH  seleel  a  eiiaiHftaft  fm4  a  ekakmaa 


ffOffi  amoag  ils  mcaibe^ 

-(4f  Jeiat  Oemmltteay  m  aa¥  4aty  authariged  safe- 
eammittae  tkew'ely  is  aatketizeti  le  sil  aak  ael  afe  saek  pkees 
aft4  tiffiesj  lo  hy  sal^aa  e¥  elker^ae  tke  attcadaaee 

ef  saek  wkaesses  aak  tke  ^pocliietlea  el  saek  keeksj  pa-pei-Sj 

• 

aft4  doGumeats,  le  adaikiistei^  sttali  ealksj  to  lake  saek  leslk- 
meay^  la  preea^e  saek  ptialiag  aad  kiadiagy  aad  le  aiake 
saek  oxpcaditafcs  as  k  deeaas  ad^saWer  dke  eesl  el  sleae- 
grapkie  sendees  le  fepeel  saek  kcariags  skad  ael  ke  ia 
el  dk  Gcals  pef  kuadped  wepdsr  dke  ppe^isieas  el  Bi 
kdd  le  dOdy  iaelaskrey  el  tke  Ee-vised  Slalales  skak  apply  ia 
ease  el  aay  failare  el  aay  wkaess  le  eeaaply  wkk  aay  sak- 
peaay  ep  le  lealil}"  wkea  samaieaedy  aadep  autkopky  el  Ikis 
scctioa. 


-(e)-  ¥ke  deial  Coiaaattee  is  eaipovpeped  le  appekd  aad 
fe  Ike  eepapeasadea  el  saek  exports,  eeasultaatsy  tcekaiciaasy 
aad  elepieal  aad  st'eaegrapkie  assislaaee  as  k  deeais  aeees- 
sary  aad  ad^isakley  kal  tke  eeiapeasatiea  se  feed  skall  ael 
exceed  dre  compcasadea  preseriked  aadep  Ike  Olassifieatioa 
Ael  el  1923,  as  aateadedy  lep  Goniparable  duties.'  dke  coni 
aiiHee  aiay  atikze  saek  voluntary  aad  unceaipcnsated  serv- 
iees  as  k  deeais  aeeessary  aad  is  aatkerieed  le  utkizc  tke 
serviees,  kderination,  laci-litieay  aad  perseaael  el  tke 
a^eats  aad 


I 


11 


1  -(I)-  expenses  el  ibe  Jeint  Committee  shall  he  palh 

2  one  half  from  the  eentingent  hnah  el  the  Senate  an4  ene-half 

3  from  the  eentlngent  fanh  of  the  hfonse  of 

4  upon  -vouchers  signed  hy  the  chairman  or  vice  ehairmanT 

5  EATE  OE  EXPE-NDITUEE8 


6  Sbot  Or  -(a)-  ¥he 

7  ah  h^ederal  investment  and 


shall  review  quarterly 
r  for  the  nurpoae  of 


8  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  the  m 

9  level  of 


o  't'\  r\ 
cl  llLl 


VV  i.11 1  nil  L'o 


and 


10  any  change  in  the  vohnne  of  sneh 

11  expenditure. 

12  -(h)-  Subjeet  to  such  principles  and  standards  as  may 
12  he  set  forth  in  annlicable  annronriation  Acts  and  other 


1  ^  cjf  fwf  n  /v  P  r^vn  1  o  tv  /I  rl  i  j:!-!  Y\~i  o 

kytlXL  Ll  l/llc./  1  cl  vTx  vytrtvrXttx  lil  V  Co  1 1 J lUllT  tlllCl  UJa-J^JL-UcIILLLI  \j  Xlltl  \ 

15  he  varied  to  whatever  extent  and  in  whatever  manner  the 


16 


mav 


to  he 


for  the  m 


of 


1  7  o  ry*  I "n  n  im>  rp  :pi i-l  1 

JL  I  cloolo  Llll^  ill  ilooLii  lili^  \J/\J11  nil clll xTTTT 

18  consideration  being  given  to  current  and 

19  tions  in  savings  and  in  investment  and  e? 


20  business, 

21 


q  State  and  local  governmentsj  and  the 


22  AiB  TO  eOM^IITTEE-B 

23  SeOt  a  ¥he  heads  of  departments  and  estarblishments 

24  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  committee  of  either  House 

25  of  Congress,  furnish  such  committee  with  sudr  aid  and 
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information  with  rogftr4  te  tho  Xational  Budget  as  it  may 


request. 


IXTEErKETAT-IOjj^ 


Seer  Nothing  eontained  knrein  shah  he 
as  cahing  for  or  authorizing — 

-fa)-  the  operation  of  plants^  factoriesj  or  ether  pre- 
duetive  facilities  hy  the  Federal  Oevcrnmcnt ; 

/  K\  f  n  n  /-\4-  priTYlT'^n  I^PiVT"^  r\t 

y  ^  tllU  LioU  vTT  LlloLrl  y  llil_MoLll  Uo  U1  ttll  V  L  >  J 

-fe)-  any  change  in  the  existing  preeednres  on 
appropriations ;  er 

-fh)-  the  carrying  ent  elj  or  any  appropriation  fery 
any  program  set  forth  in  the  National  Bitdget,  unless 
sueh  program  shah  hare  been  authorized  hy 
of  law  other  than  this  Aetr 


SHORT  TITLE 


Section  1.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  ^‘Full  Em¬ 
ployment  Act  of  1945”. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE  AND  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 
Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  foster  free  competitive  private  enterprise  and 
the  investment  of  private  capital. 

(h)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work 
are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for  useful,  remunerative, 
regular,  and  full-time  employment. 
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(c)  hi  order  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  an 
opportunity  for  employment  set  forth  above  and  in  order  to 
(1)  foster  free  coinpetitive  private  enterprise  and  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  capital;  (2)  promote  the  general  health 
and  welfare  of  the  Nation;  (3)  foster  the  American  home 
and  American  education  as  the  foundation  of  the  American 
way  of  life;  (4)  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people;  (5)  provide  adeejuate  employment  opportunities  for 

A 

returning  veterans;  (6)  develop  trade  and  commerce  among 
the  several  States  and  ivith  foreign  nations;  (7)  maintain 
expanding  markets  for  agricultural  products  and  assure 
expanding  income  for  agricultural  enterprises;  (8)  contribute 
to  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
country;  (9)  encourage  and  strengthen  competitive  small 
business  enterprises;  (10)  strengthen  the  national  defense 
and  security;  and  (11)  contribute  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  lasting  peace  among  nations,  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  responsibility  to  assure  continuing  full 
employment,  that  is,  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient 
employment  opportunities  for  all  Americans  able  to  work 
and  desiring  to  work. 

(d)  To  that  end  the  Federal  Government  shall,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  others,  develop  and  pursue  a  consistent  and 
carefidly  planned  economic  program  with  respect  to,  but  not 
Iwiited  to,  taxation;  banking,  credit,  and  currency;  monopoly 
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and  monoponstic  practices;  wages,  hours,  and  working  con¬ 
ditions;  foreign  trade  and  mvestment;  agriculture;  education; 
housing;  social  security;  natural  resources;  the  provision  of 
public  services,  works,  and  research;  and  other  revenue,  in¬ 
vestment,  expenditure,  service,  or  regulatory  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Such  program  shall,  among  other 
things — 

(1)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  private  enter- 

* 

prises  to  provide,  through  an  expanding  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  services,  the  largest  feasible 
volume  of  employment  opportunities; 

(2)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  State  and  local 
governments,  through  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
functions,  to  make  their  most  effective  contribution  to 
assuring  continuing  full  employment; 

(3)  provide  for  an  income  for  the  aged  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  decent  and  healthful 
standard  of  living,  and  promote  the  retirement  from 
the  labor  force  of  the  older  citizens;  and 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment 
cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  provide  such  volume  of 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed, 
in  addition  to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprises,  consumers,  and  State  and  local  governments, 
to  assure  continuing  full  employment.  Such  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  or 
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whether  for  public  works,  for  public  services,  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  business,  agriculture,  home  owners,  veterans,  or 
consumers,  or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being  and  to 
stimulate  increased  employment  opportunities  by  private 
enterprises.  Any  such  Federal  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  calling  for  the  construction  of  public  works  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  provide  for  the  performance 
of  the  necessary  construction  work  by  private  enterprises 
under  contract,  except  where  the  performance  of  such 
work  by  some  other  method  is  necessary  by  reason  of 
special  circumstances  or  is  authorized  by  other  provisions 
of  law;  and  all  such  work  shall  be  performed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  all  applicable  laws,  including  laws  relating 
to  labor  standards. 

(e)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  discharge 
the  responsibilities  herein  set  forth  in  such  a  ma7iner  as  will 
contribute  to  an  expanding  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
among  nations  and  without  resort  to  measures  or  programs 
that  would  contribute  to  economic  warfare  among  nations. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  the  National  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Employment  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  ^'National  BudgeU ),  which  shall  set  forth — 
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(1)  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  such  longer 
period  as  the  President  may  deem  appropriate,  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  employment  opportunities  needed 
for  fidl  employment,  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
at  full  employment,  and  the  volume  of  investment  and 
expenditure  needed  for  the  purchase  of  such  goods  and 
services; 

(2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the  number 
of  employment  opportunities,  the  production  of  goods 
and  services,  and  the  volume  of  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services,  not  taking 
into  account  the  effects  of  the  general  program  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (3)  hereof;  and 

(3)  a  general  program,  pursuant  to  section  2,  for 
assuring  continuing  full  employment,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable.  Such  program  shall  include  whatever 
measures  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  inflationary 
or  deflationary  dislocations  or  monopolistic  practices 
from  interfering  with  the  assurance  of  continuing  full 
employment. 

(b)  The  National  Budget  shall  include  a  review  of 
the  economic  program  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
preceding  year  and  a  report  on  its  effect  upon  the  amount 
of  the  national  income  and  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
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1  national  income  among  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and 

2  others. 

3  (c)  The  President  shall  transmit  quarterly  to  Congress 

4  a  report  on  economic  developments,  together  with  such  modifi- 

5  cations  in  the  National  Budget  and  such  legislative  recom- 

6  mendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

7  (d)  When  the  National  Budget  and  the  quarterly  re- 

8  ports  thereon  are  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  they  shall 

9  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget 

10  hereinafter  established. 

11  PREPARATION  OF  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

12  Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Budget  shall  be  prepared 
18  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President, 

14  and  in  consultation  with  heads  of  departments  and  estab- 

15  lishments. 

16  (b)  The  President  shall  consult  with  industry,  agricul- 

17  ture,  labor,  consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and 

18  others,  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  National 

19  Budget,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  establish  such  advisory 

20  boards,  committees,  or  commissions  as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

21  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

22  Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Com- 

23  mittee  on  the  National  Budget,  to  be  composed  of  fifteen 
.  24  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 

25  the  Senate;  and  fifteen  Members  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
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lives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  party  representation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  as  nearly  as  may  be  feasible  reflect  the  relative  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b )  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters  relating 
to  the  National  Budget  and  to  consult  with  the  President 
with  respect  thereto; 

(2)  to  make  a  study  of  the  National  Budget  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  Con- 
gress  dealing  with  legislation  relating  to  the  National 
Budget,  not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year  (A)  to  file 
a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  containing  its  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  main  recommendations  made  by 
the  President  in  the  National  Budget,  and  (B)  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  report  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  its  summary  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  National  Budget. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  . 
to  execute  the  functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled 
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1  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection. 

2  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 

3  from  among  its  members. 

4  (d)  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  suh- 

5  committee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places 

6  and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 

7  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 

8  and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi- 

9  many,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 

10  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  steno- 

11  graphic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 

12  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sections 

13  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in 

14  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any  sub- 

15  pena,  or  to  testify  when  summoned,  under  authority  of  this 

16  section. 

17  (e)  The  Joint  Committee  is  empoivered  to  appoint  and 

18  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  considtants,  technicians, 

19  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  neces- 

20  sary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 

21  exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification 

22  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  com- 

23  mittee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  information, 

24  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  establishments. 

25  ffj  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  paid 
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one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  vouchers  signed  hy  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

INTERPRETATION 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  he  construed 
as  directing  or  authorizing — 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or  other  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities  hy  the  Federal  Government; 

(h)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any  type 
whatsoever  in  determining  the  allocation  or  distribution 
of  manpower ; 

(c)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on 
appropriations;  or 

(d)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for, 
any  program  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget,  unless 
such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  hy  provisions 
of  law  other  than  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “A  bill  to  establish  a 
national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full 
employment  and  full  production  in  a  free  competitive  econ¬ 
omy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 
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Mr.  Radcliffe  (for  himself,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Idaho,  Mr. 

Butler,  Mr.  Capper,  Mr.  Buck,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper),  fi'om 

the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  submitted  the  following 

MINORITY  VIEWS 

(To  accompany  S.  380) 

The  undersigned  concur  fully  in  the  stated  goal  of  the  so-called 
full-employment  bill.  We  believe  in  the  necessity  of  adopting  every 
sound  measure  designed  to  maintain  full  employment  and  prevent 
depression.  We  believe  that  a  comprehensive  and  carefully  planned 
program  should  be  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  looking  to 
the  maintenance  of  full  employment.  WY,  therefore,  approve  the 
provisions  in  the  biU  directing  the  President  to  submit  a  national 
budget  and  program  to  prevent  unemployment  and  establishing  a 
joint  congressional  committee  to  consider  the  President’s  program. 
We  disagree  with  some  of  the  methods  prescribed  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  full  employment  and  believe  that,  if  adopted,  far  from  preventing 
unemployment  they  would  only  lead  to  inflation  followed  by  depres¬ 
sion  and  unemployment. 

Wliile  this  report  is  entitled  “Minority  Views”  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  several  amendments  similar  to  those  which 
we  suggest,  later,  were  voted  down  by  a  vote  of  9  to  9,  and  others  by 
the  slender  majority  of  10  to  9.  W^e  think  it  fair  to  say  that  on  the 
question  of  eliminating  the  provisions  which  require  compensatory 
deficit  spending,  the  committee  is  evenly  divided. 

Description  of  the  Bill 
(a)  Statement  of  policy 

The  proposed  bill  consists  of  three  parts.  Section  2  is  merely  a 
declaration  of  policy  which  cannot  be  binding  on  any  future  Congress 
or  even  on  this  Congress.  In  fact,  section  6  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
not  an  authorization  for  any  particular  spending  project  or  other 
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program.  If  any  feature  of  the  program  submitted  by  the  President 
is  not  authorized  by  existing  law,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  a 
special  enabling  act  before  it  could  be  adopted.  We  question  the 
wisdom  of  Congress  adopting  declarations  of  policy  having  no  legal 
effect,  but  there  is  some  psychological  advantage  at  this  time  in 
affirming  our  interest  in  securing  full  employment.  Nevertheless,  we 
cannot  let  the  bill  go  by  default  and  subscribe  to  a  declaration  of 
policy  containing  unsound  principles,  merely  because  it  has  no  legal 
effect. 

(6)  Duties  of  President — National  Budget 

Section  3  directs  the  President  to  submit  to  Congress  a  great  deal 
of  statistical  information  and  a  general  program  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  He  is  required, 
however,  to  follow  the  statement  of  policy  contained  in  section  2, 
including  the  compensatory  piiblic  spending  program  set  forth  in 
2  (d)  (3).  We  believe  the  President  should  submit  a  comprehensive 
economic  program  to  Congress  together  with  the  best  statistical  in¬ 
formation  which  may  be  available,  dealing  with  the  future  condition 
of  employment  and  business  activity.  But  he  has  just  as  much 
authority  to  do  so  without  this  bill  as  after  it  is  passed. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  National  Budget  shall  be  prepared  under 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President  after  proper 
consultation.  We  suggest  that  since  the  budget  requires  a  tremendous 
amount  of  economic  planning,  and  since  the  whole  future  policy  of  the 
Government  may  be  affected  thereby,  it  might  be  desirable  to  create 
the  Office  of  Director  of  the  National  Budget  and  require  the  Director 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Planning  of  this  economic  program  is 
extremely  complicated  and  cannot  possibly  be  done  by  the  President 
himself.  It  should  be  done  by  an  identifiable  group,  responsible  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  President,  and  not  by 
an  anon3unous  group  of  economic  planners. 

(c)  Congressional  joint  committee 

Section  5  establishes  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget  to 
be  composed  of  15  members  of  the  Senate  and  15  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  study  the  national  budget  submitted  by 
the  President  and  make  definite  findmgs  and  recommendations  regard¬ 
ing  each  feature  of  the  President’s  program.  We  believe  there  should 
be  such  a  jomt  committee  studying  the  effect  of  proposed  legislation  on 
economic  stability.  We  question  somewhat  whether  the  standing 
committees  will  pay  much  attention  to  the  report  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  but  it  should  be  helpful  by  revealing  to  these  committees  and 
the  individual  Members  of  the  Senate  the  relationship  of  each  measure 
to  an  over-all  economic  program. 

OUR  OBJECTION  IS  TO  THE  POLICY  OF  UNLIMITED  GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 

'  Our  objection,  therefore,  is  not  to  the  pm-pose  of  the  bill  with  which 
we  fully  sympathize,  nor  to  the  planned  approach  to  an  economic 
program,  nor  to  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee,  but  to  the 
particular  policy  which  is  endorsed  by  Congress  and  enjoined  upon 
the  President  as  a  necessary  part  of  any  plan  he  submits. 
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THE  REAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE  BILL 

The  exact  natiu’e  of  the  program  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  original 
i  bill  later  rewritten  by  its  authors,  but  still  appearing  on  pages  3,  4,  5, 

I  and  6  of  the  print,  in  section  3,  paragraphs  (a)  to  (g).  The  President 
;  is  required  on  the  first  of  each  January  to  submit  an  estimate  of  the 
'  number  of  employment  opportunities  needed  for  full  employment. 

;  This  figure  according  to  some  administrative  caculators  would  be 
60,000,000  jobs.  It  is  an  extremely  uncertain  figure,  and  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  about  it  exists.  According  to  Mr.  Altmeyer, 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  there  is  not  even  an  accepted 
statistical  basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  people  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed  in  any  particular  time.  Therefore,  any  estimate  is  extremely 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  basis  of  such  an  exact  calculation 
as  is  later  required.  Nevertheless,  a  guess  can  be  made. 

Second.  The  President  is  required  to  estimate  “the  production 
of  goods  and  services  at  full  employment,  and  the  volume  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  needed  for  the  purchase  of  such  goods  and 
services,”  that  is,  the  national  production  needed  to  put  to  work  the 
labor  force  first  estimated.  According  to  optimistic  inflaters,  we 
would  estimate  $200,000,000,000  of  goods  and  services  to  produce 
1.  60,000,000  jobs.  This,  again,  is  a  very  difficult  estimate  to  make. 

^  j  It  depends  on  the  level  of  prices.  It  depends  even  more  on  the 
'  average  wage  received  by  workers.  If,  for  instance,  all  workers  are 
to  receive  the  same  for  40  hours  of  work  in  time  of  peace  which  they 
.  received  for  48  hours  a  week  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
this  estimate  probably  would  be  $200,000,000,000.  If  the  estimate 
is  made  at  present  wage  rates,  it  would  be  closer  to  $160,000,000,000. 
i  We  do  not  believe  that  these  estimates  are  sufficiently  definite  to 
justify  the  President  in  basing  upon  them  any  definite  volume  of 
'  Federal  investment  and  exiienditure. 

Third.  The  President  is  required  to  estimate  what  the  volume  of 
production  of  goods  and  services  and  the  volume  of  investment  and 
expenditure  will  probably  be  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Here 
he  is  dealing  with  a  somewhat  more  tangible  idea,  but  it  is  almost 
;  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  18  months  ahead.  Thinlv 
,  how  wrong  any  estimate  for  1930  would  have  been,  if  made  in  1929. 

5  Think  how  many  times  the  President  has  to  correct  his  own  budget 
i  of  expected  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govermnent,  a  much  more 
I  tangible  concept. 

'  Fourth.  The  President  under  section  3  (a)  (3)  is  required  to  submit 
a  program  in  accordance  wdth  the  policy  outlined  in  section  2  for 
:  assuring  full  employment.  That  is,  the  program  must  make  up  the 
?  estimated  deficiency  between  the  amount  of  production  desired  and 
the  estimate  of  expected  business  volume.  This  program  is  permitted 
by  section  2  to  cover  every  conceivable  held  of  Govermnent  activity, 
i  It  is  required  to  stimulate  and  encourage  private  enterprise  to  increase 
its  activity  and  to  assist  State  and  local  governments  to  do  the  same. 
Then  the  President  has  to  make  an  estimate  of  how  much  his  economic 
program  will  cause  private  enterprise  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
between  the  desired  goal  and  the  estimated  reality.  Of  course,  this 
is  almost  an  impossible  estimate  because  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  to 
judge  in  dollars  or  jobs  the  effect  of  any  general  measure,  such,  for 
i  instance,  as  a  tax  bill  or  currency  measure. 
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Finally,  when  this  estimate  is  made,  the  program  must  “to  the  | 
extent  that  continuing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured, 
provide  such  volume  of  Federal  divestment  and  expenditure  as  may 
be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprise,  consumers,  and  State  and  local  goverimients,  to  insure 
continuing  full  employment.”  This  is  the  so-called  compensatory 
spending  theory,  advanced  by  Lord  Keynes,  Stuart  Chase,  Sir  \ 
William  Beveridge,  and  Mr.  Henry  Wallace.  i 

In  brief,  the  President  is  required  to  make  estimates  18  months  | 
ahead  on  the  basis  of  which  he  must  recommend  an  exact  volume  of  I 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  considered  to  be  necessary  to  i 
provide  a  national  income  of  a  volume  sufficient  to  provide  a  job  for  ! 
every  estimated  member  of  the  labor  force  at  a  cost,  according  to  ]■ 
General  Fleming,  of  the  Public  Works  Agency,  of  roughly  $2,000  m 
apiece.  The  authors  of  the  bill  emphasize  the  fact  that  efforts  should 
be  first  made  to  stimulate  private  enterprise,  but  every  government  j' 
has  always  made  such  efforts,  and  yet  they  have  not  solved  the  prob-  ]' 
lem  of  preventing  depressions.  We  hope  we  know  more  now  of  |' 
economic  forces,  but  there  is  still  a  complete  lack  of  agreement  on  ij 
many  economic  principles  even  among  economists.  I 

The  public  spending  required  by  this  policy  might  amount  in  a  ; 
single  year  to  $65,000,000,000.  (See  pp.  177-179  of  Mr.  Wallace’s 
book  Sixty  Million  Jobs).  During  the  thirties,  we  frequently  had 
10,000,000  unemployed  according  to  some  estimates  in  spite  of  all 
the  assistance  and  encouragement  given  to  private  enterprise.  This 
would  have  required  the  immediate  expansion  of  the  Federal  Budget  : 
in  a  single  year  by  $20,000,000,000.  i 

In  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  authors  of  the  bill,  there  can  be  no  \ 
doubt  in  Our  opinion  that  the  bill  adopts  public  spending  as  an  ulti¬ 
mate  panacea  for  all  economic  troubles.  It  is  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  if  we  are  not  ingenious  enough  to  suggest  somethmg  else, 
we  can  always  fall  back  on  unlimited  public  spending.  That  assump¬ 
tion  is  false  and  dangerous. 

PUBLIC  SPENDING  IS  PRESCRIBED  AS  A  PANACEA  REGARDLESS  OP  ALL  ‘ 

OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 

Furthermore,  this  spending  policy  is  definitely  prescribed  regard-  !j 
less  of  all  other  considerations  of  national  policy.  The  approach  of  a 
war  might  make  it  wise  to  husband  all  further  ability  to  incur  debt.  I 
Further  increase  in  debt  might  shake  the  confidence  of  the  business  j 
world  so  much  that  it  would  destroy  more  jobs  than  it  created. 

'  Spending  might  mean  a  dangerous  inflation  of  prices  which  would 
decrease  the  standard  of  living  of  those  who  were  employed,  and  all 
others.  It  might  necessitate  a  regimentation  of  the  people  by  price 
control,  wage  control,  labor  control,  business  control,  in  order  to 
prevent  inflation.  But,  regardless  of  all  other  considerations,  this 
bill  approves  the  policy  of  all  spending  necessary  to  create  a  theo¬ 
retical  number  of  jobs  at  same  theoretical  level  of  wages.  After  all, 
there  are  some  things  more  important  than  employment.  One  of 
them  is  national  freedom.  One  of  them  is  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Of  course,  government  can  guarantee  full  employment  if  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  set  up  a  totalitarian  government.  Hitler  did  it.  Stalin 
does  it.  But  we  believe  that  while  a  socialist  state  gives  everyone  a 
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job,  it  does  so,  first,  at  a  much  lower  standard  of  living,  and,  second, 
(i,;  at  a  complete  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty. 

ly  This  compensatory  spending  theory,  that  any  estimated  deficiency 
t(  in  the  National  Budget  must  be  made  up  by  “Federal  investment  and 
re  expenditure,”  is  the  only  absolutely  definite  requirement  in  the  whole 
T  bill.  There  is  no  specific  suggestion,  otherwise,  to  combat  unemploy- 
iri  ment.  In  short,  the  bill  adopts  the  old  theory  that  we  can  spend 
ourselves  into  prosperity  and  that  deficits  are  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
IS.  The  importance  attached  by  the  authors  to  the  fu'st  sentence  in 
if  I  section  2  (d)  (3)  is  shown  by  their  determined  opposition  to  every 
0  amendment  aimed  at  modifying  the  policy.  It  is  and  has  been  stated 
r  by  them  to  be  the  heart  of  the  bill. 

) 

COMPENSATORY  SPENDING  THEORY  IS  UNTRIED,  W’ILL  VASTLY  EXPAND 
FEDERAL  POWER,  AND  WILL  DESTROY  FREEDOM  ITSELF 

First.  This  compensatory  spending  theory  has  never  been  tried  in 
: ,  any  nation  anywhere.  Certainly  Congress  should  approach  it  with 
;•  great  care  before  making  it  a  national  policy.  Unquestionably, 
Government  spendmg  can  for  awhile  create  full  employment  as  it 
f  did  during  the  war.  But  during  the  war  it  accomplished  its  purpose 
!  at  the  cost  of  a  deficit  of  $50,000,000,000  a  year.  The  adoption  of 
I  such  a  policy  in  peace,  even  with  a  smaller  deficit,  will  rapidly  increase 
t  the  national  debt  to  a  point  where  even  the  interest  could  not  be  paid. 

Second.  The  adoption  of  such  a  policy,  even  for  1  year,  would 
result  in  continued  Federal  spending  over  many  years,  causing  an 
inflation  of  prices  and  an  artificial  boom,  and  then  the  very  depression 
and  unemployment  we  are  trying  to  avoid.  Federal  spending  on  any 
such  volume  as  is  suggested  cannot  be  undertaken  one  year  and  termi- 
I  nated  the  following  year.  Vast  organizations  have  to  be  set  up  to 
i  distribute  the  money.  Vested  rights  are  created  in  promises  and 
f  policies.  If  $20,000,000,000  of  Federal  money  is  spent  one  year  in  this 
i  country  and  succeeds  in  priming  the  pump,  it  cannot  be  cut  off  for  a 
number  of  years  and  would  lead  to  a  rapid  inflation  of  prices.  In 
i  time  of  war  we  can  oidy  prevent  inflation  by  rigid  regimentation  of 
all  business,  of  prices,  and  of  wages.  We  do  not  think  that  such 
regimentation  will  succeed  in  America  in  peacetime,  and  if  it  could, 

;  we  think  it  would  threaten  the  very  freedom  which  our  form  of 
,  government  is  aimed  to  secure  and  would  certainly  destroy  the 
initiative  of  free  enterprise  in  providing  jobs. 

The  alternative  to  a  rapidly  increasmg  debt  is  the  levying  of  heavy 
f  additional  Federal  taxes.  Here,  again,  the  remedy  would  (liscourage 
free  enterprise  from  expanding  to  provide  the  necessary  job  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

In  our  opinion.  Government  spending  is  one  of  the  steps  which  may  . 
be  taken  in  time  of  threatened  depression  to  alleviate  the  situation. 
But  it  is  only  one  of  many  and  should  not  be  made  the  lazy  Govern¬ 
ment’s  feather  bed  to  cure  every  difficult  problem.  Spending  must 
be  within  such  volume  that  there  is  no  substantial  increase  in  public 
debt  which  cannot  be  made  up  by  surplus  from  taxes  in  prosperous 
years. 

It  is  said  that  the  refusal  to  make  up  the  theoretical  deficit  by  public 
spending  means  the  starvation  of  the  unemployed.  Of  course,  this 
is  not  true.  Our  policy  requires  that  everyone  in  this  country  receive 
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a  proper  standard  of  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  medical  care,  and 
we  are  making  substantial  provision  to  carry  out  that  policy.  If 
unemployment  exists,  many  persons  live  with  their  families  or  expend 
their  savings  without  any  application  to  the  Goverimient  for  aid. 
Many  persons  draw  unemployment  compensation  such  as  that  we 
have  just  provided  for  the  unemployed  and  for  the  veterans.  Others 
are  provided  with  work  relief  or  direct  relief.  And  in  the  meantime, 
the  Govermnent  should  be  doing  everything  possible  to  stimulate  the 
incentive  of  private  industry  to  greater  production.  But  unlimited 
Government  sjiending  will  only  keep  many  people  unemployed  for  a 
longer  time  and  will  ultimately  defeat  its  own  ends. 

A  good  many  people  carelessly  assume  that  public  works  can  absorb 
any  number  of  unemployed.  The  testimony  before  the  committee 
tends  to  show  that  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,000,000  in  a  single  year 
is  probably  about  the  limit  we  can  expect  for  worth-while  public  works. 
That  would  put  two  and  a  half  million  men  to  work.  In  the  private 
enterprise  machine,  we  are  planning  to  put  more  than  50,000,000  men 
to  work.  If  we  can  tune  up  that  machine  and  keep  it  running  and 
increase  its  activity  by  10  percent,  we  will  put  more  men  to  work 
than  the  largest  public  works  program  conceived  of.  And  one  of  the 
necessary  lubricants  to  keep  it  running  smoothly  is  a  reasonably  sound 
fiscal  policy.  It  is  important  to  adopt  such  other  Government 
policies  that  there  will  be  a  proper  incentive  of  private  industry  to 
expand;  a  proper  relationship  between  wages,  prices,  and  the  cost  of 
living;  a  proper  relationship  between  farm  prices  and  industrial  prices; 
and  a  proper  relationship  between  savings  and  consumer  expenditures. 
There  are  many  other  elements  Avhich  can  be  indirectly  affected  by 
Government  policies  dealing  with  taxation  and  agriculture,  credit, 
and  controls  or  relaxation  of  controls.  Public  spending  is  only  one 
of  many  policies,  not  by  any  means  the  most  important  and  not  by 
any  means  a  catch-all  solution.  The  machine  won’t  run  any  better 
if  you  pour  in  more  gasoline  while  you  throw  monkey  wrenches  in 
the  machinery. 

There  is  another  objection  to  unlimited  Federal  spending.  Every 
time  a  new  method  is  found  to  spend  Federal  money,  it  requires  a 
great  extension  of  Federal  power  which  is  never  easily  relinquished. 
If  public  works  cannot  supply  enough  jobs,  the  President  would  have 
to  recommend  that  the  Government  go  into  business  to  compete  with 
private  enterprise.  This  in  itself  would  discourage  any  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  private  enterprise  in  that  field  because  no  one  can  com¬ 
pete  with  a  billionaire  govermnent.  If  we  adopt  the  spending  theory 
the  mere  fact  that  a  measure  provides  for  pouring  out  Federal  funds 
thereby  becomes  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  its  adoption  and  all 
critical  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  particular  plan  is  discouraged. 
In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  the  spending  theory  means  the  indefi¬ 
nite  expansion  of  Federal  regimentation  over  States,  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  private  business. 

The  bill  contains  numerous  expressions  of  lip  service  to  private  en¬ 
terprise.  Considering  its  origin,  we  may  well  question  the  good  faith 
of  these  professions.  For  while  the  bill  professes  an  interest  in  the 
encouragement  of  private  enterprise,  the  basic  policy  recommended  is 
one  which  will  inevitably  destroy  private  enterprise. 
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Proposed  Amendments 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  therefore  recommend 
the  following  amendments  designed  to  remove  the  objections  which 
we  have  stated.  If  they  are  adopted  we  hope  there  can  be  a  united 
support  for  the  bill  and  its  machinery.  It  will  then  provide  for  an 
economic  program  which  may  embrace  every  possible  policy  to 
secure  prosperity  and  full  employment.  It  will  provide  for  the 
submission  of  such  a  program  by  the  President,  and  its  consideration 
and  analysis  by  a  joint  committee  of  Congress.  It  will  do  everything 
that  can  be  humanly  done  to  prevent  another  serious  depression. 
We  realize,  like  the  majority,  that  we  must  do  everything  possible  to 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  thirties. 

With  relation  to  the  compensatory  spending  provisions,  we  recom¬ 
mend  the  two  following  amendments.  The  first  eliminates  the 
theory  that  all  deficiencies,  no  matter  how  large,  shall  be  made  up 
by  Federal  investment  and  expenditure.  It  substitutes  the  idea 
that  Federal  spending  shall  only  be  a  remedy  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
consistent  with  the  needs  and  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  other  essential  consideration  of  national  policy. 

The  other  amendment  proposes  that  there  be  no  planned  program 
which  contemplates  a  deficit  over  a  period  of  6  years,  although  it  may 
contemplate  a  substantial  deficit  in  any  one  or  more  years.  It  sug¬ 
gests  that  deficit  spending  be  limited  by  the  requirement  that  over  a 
sustaining  period  it  be  met  by  a  system  of  taxation  which,  of  course, 
must  not  be  so  heavy  that  it  would  itself  reduce  employment. 

A 

Amendment  to  S.  380  proposed  by  Senators  Radclilfe  and  Taft: 

On  page  14  strike  out  linos  20  to  24,  inclusive,  and  line  25  through 
the  word  “such”,  and  insert: 

(3)  in  furtherance  of  the  objective  of  full  employment  and  to  supplement 
investment  and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  States,  and  local  governments, 
the  Federal  Government  shall,  consistent  with  its  needs,  obligations,  and  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy,  proceed  with  a  comprehensive  program 
of  public  works  and  other  expenditures  so  planned  that  they  can  be  speeded  up  and 
enlarged  when  other  employment  decreafses  and  retarded  when  full  employment 
is  otherwise  provided. 

B 

Amendment  to  S.  380  proposed  by  Messrs.  Radclift’e  and  Taft: 

On  page  15,  line  15,  insert  the  following: 

Provided,  That  any  program  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  for  the 
fiscal  year  1948  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  when  the  Nation  is  at  peace  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  program  of  taxation  designed  and  calculated  to  prevent  any 
net  increase  in  the  national  debt  (other  than  debt  incurred  for  self-liquidating 
projects  and  other  reimbursable  expenditures)  over  a  period  comprising  the  year 
in  question  and  the  ensuing  9  years,  without  interfering  with  the  goal  of  full 
employment. 

We  have  had  some  d.oubt  regarding  the  statement  in  section  2  (c) 
that  “the  Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment.”  The  word  “assure”  is  an  ambiguous  word 
which  might  be  inteiqireted  to  mean  that  a  legal  obligation  is  assumed 
to  every  man  to  give  him  a  job.  However,  the  authors  of  this  bill 
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have  made  various  statements  to  the  effect  that  this  is  not  the  mean- 
mg  of  the  word  and  that,  in  effect,  it  is  only  a  statement  of  policy. 
Mr.  Vinson  refers  to  it  as  creating  a  moral  obligation  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  jobs.  Senator  Murray  says  that  it  does  not 
create  a  right  in  any  individual  to  demand  a  job  for  himself  from  the 
Government.  We  have  accepted  these  interpretations  of  the  author¬ 
ities  of  the  bill  as  clarifying  its  interpietation,  but  we  still  feel  that 
it  may  gravely  mislead  the  public  at  large.  Those  who  are  not 
lawyers,  or  familiar  with  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  are  likely  to 
feel  when  the  bill  is  passed  that  if  they  cannot  get  jobs  wdiich  they 
consider  suitable,  they  can  legally  demand  such  jobs  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Such,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  Some  amendment 
should  be  considered. 

The  bill  entirely  neglects  the  situation  of  the  farmer  or  the  individual 
businessman  and  deals  solely  with  those  seeking  employment.  Ade¬ 
quate  prices  are  the  wages  of  the  farmer,  but  no  declaration  is  con¬ 
tained  m  the  bill  to  protect  them.  We  note  that  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  is  definitely  opposed  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 
As  the  very  least  that  might  be  done,  we  recommend  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment  be  adopted  with  reference  to  this  omission. 

C 

Amendment  to  S.  380  proposed  by  Messrs.  Radcliffe  and  Taft: 

On  page  12  line  26  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a  comma,  and  add: 

or  to  earn  a  remunerative  living  as  an  independent  operator  in  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  industry,  or  the  professions. 

George  L.  Radcliffe. 

Robert  A.  Taft. 

John  Thomas  (of  Idaho). 

Hugh  Butler. 

Arthur  Capper. 

Douglas  Buck. 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper. 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Taft  to  the  bill  (S.  380)  to 
establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
viz: 

1  On  pages  13,  14,  and  15  strike  out  paragraph  “d” 

2  and  insert: 

3  “  The  Federal  Government  shall,  in  cooperation 

4  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments, 

5  and  others  develop  and  pursue  a  consistent  and  carefully 

6  planned  economic  program  which  may  include,  but  need 

7  not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

8  “  ( 1 )  Sound  taxation  and  expenditure  policies  designed 
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to  balance  the  budget  over  the  ensuing  six  years  to  encourage 
private  investment  in  and  expansion  of  business  enterprises, 
and  to  encourage  adequate  consumers’  expenditures; 

“(2)  Measures  dealing  with  the  control  of  private  and 
public  credit  to  the  end  that  the  level  of  business  activity 
may  be  neither  inflationary  nor  deflationary  hut  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  and  constantly  rising; 

“  (3)  Policies  within  the  scope  of  proper  Federal  action 
tending  to  maintain  the  proper  relationship  between  ex¬ 
penditures  for  capital  and  replacement,  for  consumers  durable 
goods,  and  for  consumption; 

“  (4)  Pohcies  within  the  scope  of  proper  Federal  action 
tending  to  maintain  the  correct  relationship  between  the  level 
of  wages,  the  level  of  farm  prices,  the  level  of  industrial 
prices,  and  the  cost  of  living; 

“  (5)  Policies  affecting  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  rate  of 
return  on  capital; 

“  (6)  Federal  stimulation  and  development  of  production 
and  construction  by  industries,  corporations,  and  individuals 
through  insurance  guarantees  or  otherwise; 

“  (1)  An  increase  or  decrease  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  all  kinds  designed  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment,  including  a  comprehensive  program 
of  public  works  so  planned  that  it  can  be  speeded  up  and 
enlarged  in  times  of  lesser  activity  by  private  enterprise ; 


3 


1  “(8)  Policies  designed  to  prevent  monopoly  and  pro- 

2  mote  competition ; 

3  “  (9 )  Policies  designed  to  promote  foreign  trade ;  and 

4  ‘^(10)  Policies  relating  to  old-age  pensions  which  will 

5  provide  for  an  income  for  the  aged  sufficient  to  enable  them 

6  to  maintain  a  decent  and  healthful  standard  of  living,  and 

7  promote  the  retirement  from  the  labor  force  of  the  older 

8  citizens.’^ 
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79th  Congress  Q  0  0/% 

l®r  Session  OOU 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  24  (legislative  day,  September  10),  1945 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Radcliffe  and  Mr.  Taft  to 
the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program 
for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  viz : 

1  On  page  12,  line  26,  strike  out  the  period,  insert  a 

2  comma  and  add:  ‘‘or  to  earn  a  remunerative  living  as  an 

3  independent  operator  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  or 

4  the  professions.’’ 
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79th  CONGEESS 
1st  Session 


S.  380 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  24  (legislative  day,  September  10),  1945 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


amendment 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Eadcliffe  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Taft)  to  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
program  for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  viz: 

p  On  page  15,  line  15,  insert  the  fohowing:  “Provided, 

2  That  any  program  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 

3  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  when 

4  the  Nation  is  at  peace  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  program 

5  of  taxation  designed  and  calculated  to  prevent  any  net  in- 

6  crease  in  the  national  debt  (other  than  debt  incurred  for  self- 

7  liquidating  projects  and  Oither  reimbursable  expenditures) 

8  over  a  period  comprising  the  year  in  question  and  the  ensu- 

9  ing  five  years,  without  interfering  with  the  goal  of  fuh  em- 
10  ployment.” 
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79th  congress 
1st  Session 


S.  380 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  24  (legislative  day,  September  10),  1945 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Eadcliffe  and  Mr.  Taft  to 
the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program 
for  assuming  continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Eederal 
Government,  viz: 

1  On  page  14,  strike  out  lines  20  to  24  inclusive,  and 

2  line  25  through  the  word  ^‘such,”  and  insert:  ‘‘(3)  in 

3  furtherance  of  the  objective  of  full  emplojunent  and  to 

4  supplement  investment  and  expenditure  by  private  enter- 

5  prises.  State  and  local  governments,  the  Federal  Govem- 

6  ment  shall,  consistent  with  its  needs,  obligations,  and  other 

7  essential  considerations  of  national  policy,  proceed  with  a 

8  comprehensive  program  of  public  works  and  other  expendi- 

9  tures  so  planned  that  they  can  be  speeded  up  and  enlarged 

10  when  other  employment  decreases  and  retarded  when  full 

11  employment  is  otherwise  provided,” 
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OFFICE  OF  BUDG-ET  AED  FINMCE 
Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section 


79th~lst,  I'To.  167 


DIGEST  OF  FROCEEDIITGS  OF  COEGRSSS  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(issued*  SepteraUer' 26,  19^5>  actions  of  Tuesday,  September  25»  19^5) 

(For  staff  of  the  Lcpartraent  only) 

CONTENTS 

t 

ipropriations . 6  Forestry . 22  Reorganization . 7, 

Bypl^^ucts  Laboratory...,  2  Holidays. ............... .12  Secretary  of  War ...... >^  3 

.  1  Lands . 22,25  Surplus  property. ..  .3^1,  25 

Dairy  Industry . I9  Nominations .  3  Taxation. . yC. _  4 

Dayligiit^ving  time . 23  Personnel*. . 4,l6  Transportation. .y. . l4 

Foreign  rel^f . 20  Price  control . I3  Veterans . . 8,11 

Foreign  tradV .  9,17  Reconversion.. . 10  •/ 

,/ 

HIG-HIIGHTS;  Sena!''^  began  debate  on  full~ei:5)loyment  bill.  House  a^.if’^d  to  resolution 
for  consideration^^'  bill  to  exempt  retirement  annuities  from  taxation.  House 
Rules  Committee  ^repcfcrted  resolution  declaring  that  road— construction  program  may 
te  resumed. 


SBHA.TE 

1.  niLIf-EMPLOYMENT  BILL.  Began  debate- on  this  bill,  S.  38O  (pp.  9099”112).  Chair¬ 
man  Wagner  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill 
(pp.  9099~106) .  Sen.  Murray,  Mont.,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  inserted  a 
table,  ^Estimates  of  guaranteed  loans  and  insurance  in  force  by  U.S.  Government 
agencies, ”  which  includes  a  CCC  item  (pp.  9106-12). 


2.  BYPRODUCTS  LABORATORY.  The  AgriculturWand  Forestry  Committee  reported  v/ithout 
amendment  H.R,  I765,  to  provide  for yConteeyance  to  Iowa  of  the  AgriculturaJ  By¬ 
products  Laboratory  ( S.  Rept.  590)/Ap.  9^6)* 

at  ion  of  Ro'^Hrt  P»  Patterson-  to  be  Secretary  of- 


3»  NOMINATIONS.  Confirmed  the  no 
War  (pp.  9098,  9125-6). 

Passed  over  the  nomlnaCion  of  W,  Stuart  SyMngto 
Administrator,  at  the  reo^st  ”of  the  Senator  froA 

HOUSE 


n  to  be  Surulus  Property 
North  Dakota”  (p.  9126) • 


'l.  EM'IEEMENT— AIHIUITl^''^‘C5XAriON  Agreed,  169-I23,  to  a  resolution  providing  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  2948,  to  exempt  annuity  payments  under^t^®  Civil  Service 

Re-tirement  A(^' from  taxation  (pp.' 9135-^l)  •  ^ 

5«  ROADS.  Th^^ules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  providing  for  3  ieration  of 

H.  Con.  ifes.  SI,  which  provides  that  the  war  emergency  has  been  eved  to  an 

extentj^lmich  will  justify  proceeding  with  the  road— construction  H^am  (p.9128]l 


6,  APprfRiATION  RESCISSIONS;  TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS.  Botli  Houses  received  frd  le 
PjiCsident  a  recommendation  that  $28,692,772,000  of  Army  appropriations 
winded  and  a  provision  ^authorizing  certain  transfers  of  appropriated  fundi 
(H, Doc. 290).  To  Appropriations  Committee,  (pp.  9^96, ' 91^9* ) ; 


-  2  - 


'7,,.  EEORGMIZATION.  The  LalJor  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.H,  3^64,  to' 
establish  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  LnUor  and  three  offices  of  Assist/^n^j 
XSecretary  of  La^or,  and  to  abolish  the  existing  offices  of  Assiste-nt  Secretary 
dt;  Labor  and  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  (H.  Rept.  1026)  (p*9l49)i 

g,  YETERi^S’  PEEEERENCE.  Rep*  Rees,  Kans.,  charged  that  the  Veterans'  Pr^i^rence 
Act  i\being  violated  (p.  9127)  • 

9t  FOREIGN  Ti^,DE,  Rep*  Yoorhis,  Calif*,  criticized  international  cart a^s(pp *9127-8). 

10*  REC0WERSI0N.\  Rep*  Douglas,  Calif.,  defended  the  President’s  r^o aversion  pro¬ 
gram  (pp,  914^S)* 

BILLS  INTRO EQCED 

11*  YETEPANS.  S.  l432,  'W^Sen.  Morse,  Oreg*,  to  establish  ^^ureau  of  Veterans' 

Arts  and  Crafts.  To  finance  Committee*  (p*  9096.) 

12*  CARVER  DAY,  S,  J.  Res,  9^  t)y  Sen*  Myers,  Pa.,  de^^nating  each  Jan*  '5  as 
George  Washington  Carver  To  Judiciary  Committee.  (p.  9096,) 

13*  PRICE  ADMINISTRATOR’ S  AUTHORI'fS^  H,  R*  4l77»  "^^^Rep*  Kunkel,  Pa*,  "to  impose 
certain  limitations  on  the  autft^ity  of  the ^rice  Administrator  to  institute 
actions  on  behalf  of  the  UnitedNjbates*  "  ^  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

(p.  9149*)  ^  ^ 

l4,  LARCENY.  R,  R*  4lg0,-by  Rep.  Sumners^V^ex* ,  "to  amend  the  law  relating  to  lar¬ 
ceny  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerc^"  To  Judiciary  Committee*  (-d.  9149.) 


15*  FULL— EMPLOYMENT ,  H,  R,  4lSl,  by  Rep*  LaFollette,  Ind* ,  to  establish  a  full- 

employment  program  through  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  etc.  To 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Committee,  (p*  9149*) 


l6*  FEDEEIAL  SALARIES.  H,  R*  4lSjf,  by  Kep*  PattersonX  Calif . ,  to  increase 
salaries  by  20%,  To  Civi5^^^ Service  Committee.  91^9*) 


Federal’ 


17*  FOREIGN  TRADE.  H,  R,  by  Rep,  Bell,  Mo*,  "to 

lations  between  the  ^ated  States  and  the  Philippine 
Means  Committee*  (p^f  9l49.) 

■'M.m  I  ■imni*p|P|*iiiliwwilJlJj|iii*i>i 


Lvide  for  future  trade  re- 
’’  To  V/ays  and 


slandsi 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


IS.  FULL  EMPLOYliENT,  Sen.  Wiley,  Wis.,  inserted  his  debate  with  L.  M*  Cherne  on 
.  the  full- employment  bill,  which  he  opposes  (pp,  A4356-7) * 


19*  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Extension  of  r  eraafksof  Rep .  to"ray  7'™Ui?.  7'  cr  it  iSe  ing'Tlef*-* 

ma,rgarine  manufacturers  and  inserted  letters  of  Agriculture  Departm^at  officials 
on  oleamargarine  (p.  A4360)*  ^ 


20*  FOREIGN  RELIEF.  Extension  of  remc,rks  of  Rep.  Yoorhis,  Calif.,  f avoring  \ntin« 
u^nce  of  UNRRA  (p.  A4357).  ^ 


/ 


BILLS  APPROi^ED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


S^LUS  PROPERTY.  H.  R.  3907  (for  provisions  see  Digest  163) .  Approved  Sept. 
12  (Public  Law  ISI,  79th  Cong*).  & 
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service  officer,  past  vice  commander, 
/■incent  R.  Costello  Post,  No.  15,  the 
lerican  Legion,  Washington,  Di  C. 
Tfte  other  letter  was  an  acknowled^fent ! 
of  ^e  receipt  of  the  letter  to  w/iich  1 1 
havA  just  referred,  signed  by  tbe  clerk  f 
of  th\  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  ; 
Unite\ States  Senate.  /  i 

Mr.  rteib  objects  to  the  conf^'mation  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Patterson  as 
Secretary  of  War.  I  take  no  part  in  the  , 
controver^,  but  Mr.  Leib  hks  performed 
good  servi^for  the  county  at  different 
times  in  c^ing  attention  to  the  poor 
quality  of  aVpIanes  which  were  being 
used,  and  I  b^eve  he  entitled  to  have 
the  letters  toS  which'  I  have  referred 
printed  in  the  ^cord.  > 

There  being  rm  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  b^rinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thom 

Chairman,  MlUtarAAffairs  Committee, 
United  Sfates  S^ate,  Washington, 

D.  C.  / 

Bear  Senatc^  Thomas:  \  hereby  request  an 
opportunity  appear  befole  the  Senate  Mili¬ 
tary  AffairsJfcommittee  relaVve  to  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  .Robert  P.  PatteiAn  as  Secretary 
of  War. 

SijFcerely, 

JosEi^  Leib, 

Semico  Officer,  Past  Vice  Commander 
Jinceni  B.  Costello  Pos\^  No.  15, 
'the  American  Legion 


September  ldVl945 

j  ...tecelved  of  Mr.  Joseph  Leib  a  lett(^  dated 
{September  19,  1945,  addressed  to  Hon.  fesERT 
•B.  Thomas,  chairman.  Military  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  Washington,  D.  C.,  requesting  Hear¬ 
ings  on  nomination  of  Hon.  Robert  P.  PatW- 
son  to  be  Secretary  of  War.  \ 

W.  I.  Smalley,  \ 

Clerk,  Military  Affairs  Committee, 

wnmm  ■■■■I— 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP  1945 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  for  assuring  continu¬ 
ing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts 
of  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem¬ 
pore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment,  which,  being 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill, 
will  be  regarded,  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  as  a  question.  Perfecting 
amendments  will  have  precedence,  and 
should  be  offered  before  the  vote  is  had 
on  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  address  the  Senate  on  the  pending 
bill.  Senate  bill  380,  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
permitted  to  complete  my  statement 
without  interruption. 

The  full  employment  bill  deals  with 
the  central  economic  problem  of  our 
time — the  problem  of  assuj-ing  contin¬ 
uing  full  employment  in  a  free  competi¬ 
tive  economy. 

Failure  to  solve  this  problem  would 
undermine  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  people,  shatter  our  political  and  so¬ 
cial  institutions,  and  wreck  our  hopes 
for  avoiding  a  third  world  war. 

Success  in  handling  this  problem  would 
provide  the  people  of  America  with  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  boundless  re¬ 


sources  and  wealth  with  which  provi¬ 
dence  has  blessed  us.  It  would  strength¬ 
en  our  free-enterprise  system  against 
attack  by  alien  philosophies.  It  would 
make  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  of  lasting  peace  among 
nations. 

The  full  employment  bill,  in  the  form 
reported  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  provides  the  instrumentality 
through  which  business,  farmers,  labor, 
State  and  local  governments  and  the 
Federal  Government  can  work  together 
in  solving  this  problem  and  assuring  suf¬ 
ficient  employment  opportunities  for  all 
who  are  able  to  woi’k  and  desire  to  work. 
It  sets  forth  general  policies  to  guide  us. 

It  establishes  procedures  and  machin¬ 
ery  through  which  we  can  translate 
these  policies  into  action. 

The  full  employment  bill  is  a  non¬ 
partisan  measure.  It  is  sponsored  by 
such  able  and  distinguished  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’MahoneyI,  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  I  Mr.  Morse),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  TobbyI,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken  I .  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Danger ]. 

This  bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
myself  on  behalf  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  is  the  product  of 
long  study  and  intensive  hearings.  Its 
principles  will  be  explained  in  consid¬ 
erable  detail  by  its  other  sponsors.  It  is 
my  purpose  at  this  moment  merely  to 
give  a  brief  analysis  of  its  major  provi¬ 
sions  and  set  forth  the  reasons  why  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
recommended  that  it  be  enacted  without 
further  change. 

By  itself,  the  full  employment  bill  will 
not,  and  is  not  intended  to,  produce  a 
single  job.  As  the  Honorable  Fred  M. 
Vinson  stated  in  his  report  to  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  on  May  30, 
1945: 

S.  380  does  not  profess  to  present  a  full 
conceived  program  for  the  achievement  of 
•  full  employment.  *  *  •  It  Is  the  neces¬ 

sary  first  step  from  which  a  full  dress  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic  policies  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  our  free  competitive  economy 
will  stem. 

Like  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  the 
full  employment  bill  is  a  landmark,  but 
not  the  end  of  the  road.  It  can  be  ef¬ 
fective  only  with  continuous  and  con¬ 
scientious  implementation.  Its  objec¬ 
tives  can  be  achieved  only  through  the 
concerted  and  cooperative  efforts  of  all 
economic  groups  and  all  levels  of  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  much 
discussion  about  the  need  for  strength¬ 
ening  the  Congress.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  there  is  no  arm  of  Congress 
which  studies  the  annual  State  of  the 
Union  message  as  a  whole.  The  full 
employment  bill  remedies  this  defect  by 
establishing  a  joint  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  study  the  over-all  problems  of 
employment  and  production  and  to  de¬ 
velop  a  full  employment  program  adjust¬ 
ed  to  changing  needs  and  changing  con¬ 
ditions, 


The  purpose  of  this  joint  committee 
was  admirably  expressed  by  the  master 
of  the  National  Grange,  Mr.  Albert  S. 
Goss,  when  he  testified  before  your  com¬ 
mittee  in  favor  of  the  full  employment 
bill.  Let  me  quote  Mr.  Goss: 

Too  frequently  we  have  approached  the 
consideration  of  such  basic  economic  prob¬ 
lems  as  taxation,  transportation,  tariffs, 
labor  legislation,  farm  legislation,  financial 
legislation,  and  a  host  of  others  in  a  de¬ 
tached  and  narrow  manner,  without  adecfuate 
consideration  for  the  effect  of  the  policy 
established  upon  our  whole  economy. 
Every  sore  spot  affects  our  whole  economy, 
tout  we  have  been  too  much  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  each  problem  separately.  Here,  in  the 
joint  committee,  the  interdependence  of  all 
segments  of  our  economy  would  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  a  practical  way. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  President  to  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  National  Production  and  Em¬ 
ployment  Budget  which  contains  the 
basic  information  needed  by  Congress  in 
its  deliberations. 

We  learned  during  the  war  that  we  can 
keep  moving  forward  at  high  speed  only 
if  we  have  a  goal.  During  the  war  we 
could  not  produce  100,000  airplanes  un¬ 
til  a  goal  had  first  been  set.  After  the 
war  we  shall  not  be  able  to  achieve  full 
employment  unless  we  set  forth  the  full 
employment  goal  in  specific  terms. 

Accordingly  the  first  item  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Production  and  Employment 
Budget  is  a  statement  of  economic  goals. 
These  goals  are  set  forth  in  terms  of 
employment,  production  and  consump¬ 
tion. 

This  recognizes  the  fact  that  employ¬ 
ment  depends  upon  production  and  pro¬ 
duction  depends  upon  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services  that  are  produced. 

The  National  Production  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Budget  also  provides  for  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  current  economic  trends — so 
that  the  Congress  can  judge  the  extent 
to  which  our  goals  are  being  met. 

Finally,  the  national  budget  provides 
for  a  general  program  for  attaining  the 
goals  that  have  been  set  forth. 

To  quote  the  testimony  of  Hon.  John 
W.  Snyder,  Director  of  War  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  Reconversion,  the  national 
budget — 

provides  a  procedure  for  determining  tfie 
state  of  health  of  the  country  as  far  as  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment  are  concerned.  It 
is  a  barometer  by  which  to  gage  the  economic 
climate. 

By  using  this  procedure  and  this  ba¬ 
rometer,  the  executive  branch  and  the 
Congress  v/ill  jointly  develop  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  program.  Each  will  carry  out 
its  appropriate  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution.  The  Congress  will  make 
the  decisions  on  policy.  The  executive 
'  branch  will  administer  programs  already 
established  and  submit  new  proposals  to 
the  Congress. 

But  the  full  employment  bill  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  procedures  and  machinery.  Sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  bill  also  sets  forth  the  prin¬ 
ciples  to  be  followed  in  the  development 
of  our  full  employment  program. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  found 
In  subsection  (a)  of  section  2: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  foster  free  competitive  private 
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enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private 
capital. 

This  principle  is  based  upon  the  con¬ 
viction  that  full  employment  and  free 
enterprise  are  twin  objectives.  It  is 
based  upon  the  rejection  of  the  belief 
that  sustained  full  employment  is  im¬ 
possible  under  our  free-enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  In  fact,  we  cannot  have  continu¬ 
ing  full  employment  under  our  institu¬ 
tions  without  the  expansion  of  private 
enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private 
capital.  Full  employment  without  free 
enterprise,  granted  that  it  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  that  way,  would  be  contrary  to 
the  traditions  and  desires  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

The  second  of  these  principles  deals 
with  the  rights  of  human  beings.  Sub¬ 
section  (c)  of  section  2,  in  setting  forth 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  assure  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment,  begins  as  follows: 

In  order  to  assui-e  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  to  an  opportunity  for  employment  set 
forth  above. 

And  above,  in  subsection  (b)  of  section 
2  it  is  declared  that — 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to 
work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for  use¬ 
ful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  em¬ 
ployment. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  of  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1945,  President  Truman  called 
for — 

A  natural  reassertlon  of  the  right  to  work 
for  every  American  citizen  able  and  willing 
to  work. 

The  full  employment  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
provides  this  natural  reassertion  that 
has  been  called  for  by  our  President.  In 
so  doing,  it  emphasizes  the  supremacy 
of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  the  State. 
It  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  Government  is  to  serve  human 
beings. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  document  entitled  “The 
Eighteen  Articles  of  Essential  Human 
Rights”  drafted  by  a  committee  of  emi¬ 
nent  jurists  appointed  by  the  American 
Law  Institute. 

Article  12  of  this  statement  of  human 
rights  reads  as  follows: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  work. 

The  State  has  a  duty  to  take  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all  resi¬ 
dents  have  an  opportunity  for  useful  work. 

The  document  from  which  I  have 
quoted  was  prepared  by  such  eminent 
American  jurists  as  William  Draper  Lew¬ 
is,  director  of  the  American  Law  Insti¬ 
tute;  Noel  T.  Dowling,  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  University;  Charles  E.  Ken- 
v/orthy,  of  the  Superior  Coui’t  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  Roland  S.  Morris,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan;  Carl 
Loewenstein,  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  and  jurisprudence,  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege;  John  E.  Mulder,  professor  of  law. 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  David  Reis- 
man,  former  professor  of  law,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo:  and  Quincy  Wright, 
professor  of  international  law.  University 
of  Chicago. 

Naturally,  the  statutory  enunciation  of 
the  right  to  employment  opportunity 
does  not  imply  redress  through  the 


courts.  The  redress  for  individuals  who 
feel  that  they  do  not  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exercise  this  right  Is  through 
action  either  to  have  their  government 
improve  its  economic  program  or  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  improved  administration  of  the 
Government. 

The  third  principle  set  forth  in  section 
2  is  as  follows; 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  assure  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment,  that  Is,  the  existence  at  all  times  of 
suflicient  employment  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work. 

This  principle  is  based  upon  the  uni¬ 
versally  recognized  fact  that  fear  of  un¬ 
employment  and  dwindling  markets  re¬ 
strains  business  investment  and  con¬ 
sumer  buying  and  thereby  breeds  unem¬ 
ployment  and  dwindling  markets.  Only 
the  assurance  that  there  will  be  sustained 
full  employment  can  overcome  this  fear. 
Pious  phrases  about  encouraging  or  pro¬ 
moting  full  employment  will  not  help. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  can  pro¬ 
vide  this  assurance.  Business,  by  itself, 
cannot  assume  the  responsibility  for  as¬ 
suring  full  employment.  This  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
businessmen  who  appeared  before  our 
committee.  Neither  State  governments 
nor  local  governments,  by  themselves, 
can  assure  full  employment.  This  is  well 
recognized  by  our  governors  and  mayors. 

The  exercise  of  this  responsibility  by 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  innumerable  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  State  and  local  governments. 
In  fact,  the  successful  discharge  of  the 
Government’s  responsibility  will  ulti¬ 
mately  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
these  groups  properly  exercise  their  own 
responsibilities.  This  fact  has  been  ad¬ 
mirably  presented  by  Mr.  Ralph  E. 
Flanders  in  his  letter  to  the  chairman  on 
June  14,  1945.  It  is  to  be  found  at  page 
205  of  the  record.  Mr.  Flanders  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  research  committee  of  the 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

A  few  brief  excerpts  from  Mr.  Flanders’ 
letter  are  here  in  order.  I  quote  from  it: 

On  business  devolves  the  duty  of  operating 
at  its  best  possible  efficiency  and  of  thereby 
making  it  possible  for  it  to  expand  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment,  which  it  should  do 
to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  for  solid,  sustained 
growth.  It  has  no  duty  to  furnish  employ¬ 
ment  at  a  continued  loss.  •  •  ♦  Organized 
labor  has  serious'  responsibilities  in  imple¬ 
menting  the  right  to  a  job.  *  *  »  Local 

and  State  governments  have  duties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  wisdom  of  their  tax  policies, 
the  effectiveness  of  their  preservation  of 
human  and  property  rights,  and,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  the  timing  of  construction  work  and 
any  other  expenditures  which  are  not  on  a 
current  basis. 

Fourth,  the  bill  firmly  rejects  the 
proposition  that  public  employment  is 
the  main  avenue  toward  full  employment 
or  that  full  employment  requires  con¬ 
tinued  deficit  spending.  Subsection  (d) 
of  section  2  emphasizes  the  intention  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  assure  full 
employment  with  the  minimum  possible 
resort  to  Federal  investment  and  expend¬ 
iture.  It  provides  for  the  development  of 
a  consistent  and  carefully  planned  eco¬ 


nomic  program  in  all  fields  of  Federal 
activity.  It  establishes  a  firm  priority 
upon  the  creation  of  an  economic  climate 
in  which  private  enterprise  can  “provide, 
through  an  expanding  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  seiwices,  the 
largest  feasible  volume  of  employment 
opportunities.”  It  establishes  a  priority 
upon  measures  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  “to  make  their  most  ef¬ 
fective  contribution  to  assuring  continu¬ 
ing  full  employment.”  It  clearly  sets 
forth  the  objective  of  reducing  the  size 
of  the  labor  force  by  making  more  -at¬ 
tractive  the  voluntary  retirement  of  the 
older  citizens. 

It  then  provides  that,  to  the  extent 
that  continuing  full  employment  cannot 
be  assured  through  other  measures,  the 
full  financial  resources  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  used  to  assure  sufiScient 
employment  opportunities  for  all  who 
are  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work. 
This  principle  is  set  forth  in  paragraph  4 
of  section  (2).  Let  me  quote  this  para¬ 
graph  in  full: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  (such  pro¬ 
gram  shall)  provide  such  volume  of  Federal 
investment  and  expenditures  as  may  be 
needed,  in  addition  to  the  Investment  and 
expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  consum¬ 
ers,  and  State  and  local  governments,  to  as¬ 
sure  continuing  full  employment.  Such  Fed¬ 
eral  investment  and  expenditures,  whether 
direct  or  indirect,  or  whether  for  public 
works,  for  public  services,  for  assistance  to 
business,  agriculture,  home  owners,  veterans, 
or  consumers,  or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth 
and  well-being  and  to  stimulate  increased 
employment  opportunities  by  private  enter¬ 
prises. 

On  September  21, 1944,  little  more  than 
1  year  ago  today,  a  similar  statement  of 
policy  was  set  forth  by  one  of  America’s 
outstanding  leaders,  as  follows: 

Government’s  first  job  in  the  peacetime 
years  ahead  will  be  to  see  that  conditions 
exist  which  promote  widespread  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  private  enterprise.  ♦  *  *  If  at 
any  time  there  are  not  sufficient  jobs  in  pri¬ 
vate  employment  to  go  around,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  and  must  create  job  opportunities, 
because  there  must  be  jobs  for  all  in  this 
country  of  ours. 

The  man  who  made  that  statement 
was  the  head  of  the  Republican  Party, 
Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey.  If  there  is  any 
difference  between  Governor  Dewey’s 
statement  and  the  full  employment  bill, 
it  is  that  the  Governor  went  much 
further. 

Governor  Dewey  said  that,  if  necessary, 
the  Government  “must  create  job  op-r 
portunities.”  The  full  employment  bill, 
on  the  other  hand,  provides,  not  for  the 
direct  creation  of  work  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but,  if  necessary,  merely  for  “such 
volume  of  Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment.” 

This  can  include  loans  or  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  other 
“assistance  to  business,  agriculture, 
home  owners,  veterans,  or  consumers.” 

In  testifying  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  connection  with 
this  policy,  Mr.  Harold  D.  Smith,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  is 
well  known  to  all  Senators,  made  the 
following  statement  with  respect  to  this 
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policy  on  Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure; 

Several  critics  of  the  full-employment  bill 
have  suggested  that  the  bill  is  designed  to 
pave  the  way  for  huge  deficit  spending.  This 
is  a  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  the  bill. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  a  policy  designed 
to  prevent  depression  and  unemployment  is 
the  best  contribution  we  can  make  to  holding 
down  Federal  expenditures  and  the  public 
debt. 

In  section  2,  the  bill  also  sets  forth 
the  principle  of  full  employment  without 
economic  warfare.  Let  me  quote  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  this  section: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
discharge  the  responsibilities  herein  set  forth 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  contribute  to  an 
expanding  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
among  nations  and  without  resort  to  meas¬ 
ures  or  programs  that  would  contribute  to 
economic  warfare  among  nations. 

This  provision  is  based  upon  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lancer].  It  emphasizes  that  the  day  of 
economic  isolationism  in  America  is 
over.  It  indicates  that  the  full-employ¬ 
ment  program  will  be  oriented  toward 
obtaining  “an  expanding  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  among  nations.” 

It  declares  to  all  the  world  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  not  interested  in  obtaining  addi¬ 
tional  employment  within  its  borders 
through  an  Imperialistic  drive  for 
markets  throughout  the  world. 

For  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  Senate 
bill  380  as  reported  by  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  I  refer  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  part  III  of  the 
committee’s  report. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  major  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  bill  as  reported,  and 
the  original  bill,  let  me  suggest  a  careful 
reading  of  part  VIII  of  this  report. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  bill  as  reported  represents  no  changes 
in  the  basic  principles  of  Senate  bill  380 
as  introduced  on  January  22,  194.5.  The 
only  important  additions  which  have 
been  made,  aside  from  minor  changes  in 
language,  deal  with,  first,  old-age  retire¬ 
ment,  section  2  (d) ;  second,  agriculture, 
point  7  In  section  2  (e) ;  third,  full  em¬ 
ployment  without  economic  warfare,  sec¬ 
tion  2  (e) ;  fourth,  mandatory  consulta¬ 
tion  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
so  forth,  section  4  (b) .  The  first  of  these 
additions  was  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr,  Taylor]  ,  and  was  based 
on  a  previous  proposal  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey]. 
The  other  additions  are  in  accordance 
with  the  amendments  submitted  jointly 
on  July  28,  1945,  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer.] 

The  full-employment  bill  and  its  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorsed  by  innumerable  businessmen. 
'They  have  received  the  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  every  section  of  organized  labor; 
•including  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  Railroad  Labor  Executives 
Association,  the  Congress  of  Industrial 


Organizations,  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  They  have  been  endorsed  by 
the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Service,  the  United  Christian  Council  for 
Democracy,  the  National  Catholic  Wel¬ 
fare  Conference,  the  Council  for  Social 
Action  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches,  the  Synagogue  Council  of 
America,  the  American  Jewish  Congress, 
the  Central  Council  of  American  Rabbis, 
and  other  religious  organizations.  They 
have  been  endorsed  by  farm  leaders, 
educational  and  professional  groups, 
women’s  organizations,  and  experts  in  all 
walks  of  life.  A  partial  list  of  the  groups 
that  have  publicly  endorsed  the  bill  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  19  of  ‘  the  committee’s 
report. 

Naturally  there  has  been  a  certain 
amount  of  opposition  to  the  bill.  This 
has  appeared  in  privately  circulated  ar¬ 
ticles  and  brochures.  It  has  appeared  in 
a  portion  of  the  press.  It  has  appeared 
in  part  of  the  testimony  before  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  letters  sent  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  are  endless  variations  in  the  ar¬ 
guments  that  have  been  used  by  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  full  employment  bill. 
But,  basically,  their  arguments  boil  down 
to  three  simple  points. 

First.  They  are  sincerely  convinced 
that  continuing  full  employment  cannot 
be  achieved  under  our  free-enterprise 
system. 

Second.  They  are  afraid  of  the  effects 
of  sustained  full  employment. 

Third.  They  believe  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  rather  than  assuring  full  employ¬ 
ment,  should  provide  relief  for  the  un¬ 
employed. 

Let  me  take  up  each  of  these  themes 
separately. 

The  argument  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  is  impossible  under  our  free- 
enterprise  system  takes  many  forms. 
Some,  like  the  vice  president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
who  testified  before  the  committee, 
merely  state: 

I  think  that  they  (depressions)  are  inevi¬ 
table  under  the  free-enterprise  system  and 
that  the  best  we  can  hope  to  do  is  limit  their 
depth  and  their  duration. 

Others  use  the  deficit-financing  ar¬ 
gument  and  say  it  would  cost  too  much. 
They  start  out  by  assuming  an  astro¬ 
nomical  gap  between  the  level  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  needed  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  prospective  or  actual  level 
of  economic  activity.  They  generally  as¬ 
sume  that  we  need  a  total  production  of 
$200,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,  and  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
business,  consumers,  and  State  and  local 
governments  adds  up  to  only  $140,000,- 
000,000. 

After  having  made  this  wild  assump¬ 
tion,  they  then  make  the  fantastic  charge 
that  the  full-employment  bill  would  have 
the  Government  make  up  the  difference 
between  these  2  figures,  that  is,  provide 
$60,000,000,000  in  Federal  investment  and 
expenditures. 

Others  claim  that  full  employment 
cannot  be  maintained  without  complete 
regimentation.  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  approved  a  report  which 


states  that  depressions  are  “the  price  we 
pay  for  freedom.” 

Let  me  repeat  this  argument  that  has 
been  made  against  the  full  employment 
bill;  Depressions  are  “the  price  we  pay 
for  freedom.” 

’Thus  speak  the  councils  of  defeatism. 

Those  who  support  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  maintain  that  continuing  full 
employment  is  possible  under  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  We  believe  that  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  free  enterprise  are  entirely 
compatible.  We  believe  that  each  one 
supplements  and  helps  the  other.  We 
have  studied  the  lessons  of  past  depres¬ 
sions  and  are  resolved  that  the  future  of 
America  shall  not  be  shaped  by  the  dead 
hand  of  the  past. 

Those  who  conjure  up  the  picture  of 
endless  deficit  financing  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  depression  is  inevitable. 
Theirs  is  the  arithmetic  of  despair  They 
talk  in  money  terms  about  a  gap  of  $60,- 
000,000,000,  between  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  that  would  be  produced  in  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  volume  of  goods  and 
services  that  are  being  produced. 

In  human  terms,  such  a  gap  means 
20,000,000  men  out  of  work.  In  other 
words,  they  start  by  assuming  a  catastro¬ 
phic  economic  crisis,  and  then  throw  up 
their  hands  in  despair  at  the  amount  of 
money  it  would  cost  to  pull  us  out  of  such 
a  crisis. 

Those  who  argue  that  continuing  full 
employment  means  regimentation  are 
themselves  sowing  the  seeds  of  economic 
and  political  revolution.  No  hostile  for¬ 
eign  agent  could  do  m.ore  to  wreck  the 
fabric  of  our  society  than  to  tell  our 
people  that  unemployment  is  the  price 
we  pay  for  free  enterprise. 

In  earlier  years  it  was  customary  on  the 
part  of  those  who  yearned  for  the  past 
and  feared  the  future  to  brand  every 
proposal  as  being  a  step  tov/ard  regimen¬ 
tation  and  the  destruction  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system.  More  than  a  century  ago 
this  argument  was  used  against  those 
who  proposed  free  public  schools.  Later, 
it  was  used  against  Abraham  Lincoln 
when  he  campaigned  for  internal  im¬ 
provements  for  the  country.  The  same 
argument  was  made  against  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
enactment  of  the  income-tax  law,  the 
regulation  of  the  stock  exchanges,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  right  to  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

In  the  case  of  these  past  measures,  the 
net  result  of  the  cry  that  we  were  head¬ 
ing  toward  communism  was  to  impair 
the  reputation  of  those  who  shouted 
“wolf.” 

In  the  case  of  the  full  employment  bill, 
however,  those  who  say  that  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  impractical  and  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  full-employment  bill  are  promising 
too  much  are  jeopardizing  more  than 
their  personal  repute.  They  are  publicly 
inviting  the  American  people  to  search 
for  some  new  economic  system  which 
would  be  compatible  with  sustained  full 
employment.  They  are  jeopardizing  the 
future  of  economic  and  political  democ¬ 
racy. 

And  now  for  the  second  source  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  full  employment  bill:  the 
fear  of  full  employment. 

This  approach  also  takes  many  forms. 
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There  are  those  who  believe  that  full 
employment  is  inherently  inflationary. 
Others  are  afraid  that  sustained  full  em¬ 
ployment  would  deny  them  the  windfall 
profits  which  can  be  obtained  by  “riding 
the  business  cycle.’’ 

Others  are  afraid  that  sustained  full 
employment  would  give  organized  labor 
too  much  bargaining  power.  They  claim 
that  the  fear  of  unemployment  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  incentive  if  they  are  to  obtain  a 
good  day’s  work  from  their  employees. 

To  each  of  these  manifestations  of 
fear  there  is  a  clear-cut  answer. 

The  argument  that  full  employment  is 
inflationary  is  based  upon  the  defeatist 
assumption  that  American  business  and 
American  labor  would  take  advantage  of 
prosperity.  It  overlooks  the  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  fact  that  the  fear  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  depression  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  causes  of  inflation.  If  under  the 
full  employment  bill  we  can  provide  an 
a-ssurance  that  there  will  be  sustained 
full  employment,  we  shall  be  able  to 
counteract  or  eliminate  this  fear  of  the 
future  and  thereby  remove  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  inflationary 
factors. 

Those  who  gear  their  activities  to 
“riding  the  business  cycle’’  are,  <for  the 
most  part,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
They  are  convinced  that  the  cycle  of 
boom  and  depression  will  go  on  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past;  and  they 
are  “out  to  get  theirs.’’  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  them  would  prefer  the  stable 
profits  to  be  obtained  under  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy  based  upon  sustained  full 
employment,  in  contrast  with  boom-time 
windfalls  and  depression  bargains. 

Those  who  argue  that  full  employment 
would  impair  individual  initiative  over¬ 
look  the  fundamental  fact  that  it  is  the 
desire  for  betterment  which  is  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  in  our  free-enterprise  system. 
Nothing  can  stultify  initiative  more  than 
the  lack  of  opportunity.  On  the  other 
hand,  sustained  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment  would  mean  an  unprecedented 
expansion  of  initiative  and  enterprise  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

Those  who  want  a  safe  pool  of  un¬ 
employed  ignore  the  fact  that  a  bread¬ 
winner  who  is  out  of  work  cannot  ob¬ 
tain  food  and  clothing  for  his  family  out 
of  the  thought  that  serious  mass  un¬ 
employment  has  been  prevented.  The 
knowledge  that  he  is  in  a  statistical  mi¬ 
nority  will  not  satisfy  a  veteran  of  this 
war  who  finds  that  he  has  no  opportu¬ 
nity  for  useful  and  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment. 

Those  who  talk  about  a  safe  pool  of 
unemployed  also  overlook  the  dynamics 
of  our  economic  system.  Men  and 
women  who  are  unemployed,  whether 
they  number  4,000,000  or  8,000,000,  are 
poor  customers  for  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  produced  by  American  industry  and 
agriculture.  Their  very  inability  to  pur¬ 
chase  enough  goods  and  services  would 
precipitate  a  deflationary  spiral  which 
would  rapidly  increase  the  number  of 
unemployed  and  bring  on  a  major 
depression. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the 
third  major  argument  against  the  full- 
employment  bill — the  argument  that  in¬ 
stead  of  assuring  full  employment,  the 


Government  should  provide  relief  for  the 
imemployed. 

This  is  the  logical  position  for  anyone 
to  take  who  believes  that  full  employment 
is  impractical  and  that  depressions  are 
the  price  we  pay  for  freedom.  This  is 
the  logical  position  for  those  to  take  who 
fear  the  effects  of  sustained  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  received  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
from  Mr.  Rufus  Tucker,  chief  econo¬ 
mist  of  General  Motors  Corp.: 

If  the  Government  is  asserted  to  be  under 
an  obligation  to  provide  work  for  citizens, 
that  means  that  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole 
are  under  an  obligation  to  pay  out  money 
irrespective  of  the  value  of  what  they  get 
for  it.  The  taxpayers  collectively  may  have 
a  moral  obligation  to  keep  any  citizen  from 
starvation  or  excessive  suffering,  but  it  may 
frequently  happen  that  that  obligation  can 
more  adequately  and  cheaply  be  fulfilled  in 
other  ways  than  by  providing  jobs. 

In  other  words,  argues  Mr.  Tucker, 
relief  is  cheaper  than  full  employment. 

Mr.  President,  this  argument  ignores 
human  values.  It  sets  corporate  reserves 
on  a  level  above  the  health  and  dignity 
of  the  human  being.  It  sets  corporate 
fear  of  heavy  taxation  above  our  coun¬ 
try’s  obligation  to  assure  the  existence 
of  suiScient  employment  opportunities 
for  all  who  fought  this  war,  whether  on 
the  battlefields  or  in  the  factories. 

Mr.  President,  this  argument  also  ig¬ 
nores  economic  facts.  In  time  of  de¬ 
pression,  the  provision  for  relief  may  be 
cheaper  than  providing  jobs.  But  relief 
is  not  cheaper  than  the  prevention  of 
depression.  In  fact,  if  we  allow  another 
depression  to  occur  and  then  adopt  a  re¬ 
lief  program,  we  shall  be  spending  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  that  might  otherwise  be 
saved.  An  ounce  of  prevention,  as  I 
have  stated  again  and  again,  costs  less 
than  a  pound  of  cure. 

But  those  who  argue  that  relief  is 
cheaper  take  depression  for  granted. 
They  have  no  faith  in  the  vitality  of  our 
free-enterprise  system.  They  have  no 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  American 
people,  through  their  Government,  to 
win  the  war  against  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  unemployment  and  the 
fear  of  unemployment  are  deadly  threats 
to  American  social  institutions  and  the 
American  way  of  life. 

When  there  are  too  few  jobs  to  go 
around,  bitter  conflict  develops  between 
groups  and  individuals.  Under  these 
conditions  human  virtues  lose  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  ethics  of  society  revert  to 
the  ethics  of  the  jungle,  where  “dog  eats 
dog.’’  Racial  and  personal  hates  emerge. 
The  forces  of  intolerance  and  fear  come 
forth  in  racial  and  religious  conflict. 
Group  is  set  against  group  and  class 
against  class. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  superfluous  to  state  these  things. 
Today,  it  appears  that  many  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  misery  and  despair  that 
stalked  our  land  during  the  last  depres¬ 
sion.  Today,  it  appears  that  many  have 
become  blind  to  the  interests  of  our  Na¬ 
tion,  have  grown  deaf  to  the  outcries  of 
our  people. 

The  farmers  of  our  country  want  the 
expanding  markets  and  stable  prices  that 


can  come  only  with  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment — and  these  blind  men  say  that 
full  employment  is  “impractical’’  under 
our  system  and  that  depressions  “are  the 
price  we  pay  for  freedom.’’ 

The  businessmen  of  our  country  call 
out  that  they  want  customers,  the  steady 
customers  that  can  come  only  when  there 
are  jobs  for  all — and  these  deaf  men  talk 
about  a  floating  pool  of  unemployed. 

Fifteen  million  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  want  opportunities  for  useful  em¬ 
ployment — and  these  apostles  of  defeat¬ 
ism  offer  not  jobs  but  relief. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  period  in 
American  history  when,  as  never  before, 
we  need  unity  in  thought  and  unity  in 
action. 

The  full  employment  bill,  as  reported 
from  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee,  provides  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  all  who  sincerely  believe  in 
full  employment  and  the  right  to  work. 

Let  those  v/ho  are  afraid  that  continu¬ 
ing  full  employment  cannot  be  achieved 
set  aside  their  doubts  and  join  with  the 
supporters  of  this  proposed  legislation 
in  an  all-out  effort  to  see  that  it  is 
achieved. 

Let  those  who  are  afraid  of  the  effects 
of  full  employment  cast  aside  their  fears. 

Let  those  who  offer  relief  instead  of 
jobs  set  themselves  a  higher  and  nobler 
goal. 

Let  us  join  together  and  enact  this  his¬ 
toric  legislation  without  delay  and  with¬ 
out  impairment. 

Let  us  thereby  inspire  business,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  and,  above  all,  the  men 
and  women  who  fought  and  won  the  war, 
with  a  new  confidence  in  America’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  fight  and  win  the  peace. 

Mr.  LANGER  and  Mr.  TAFT  addressed 
tho  C'hS'ii* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mitchell  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  yield,  and  if  so,  to 
W'hom? 

Mr.  .WAGNER.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  As  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  pending  measure,  I  wish  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done 
in  presenting  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  As 
Governor  of  my  State  during  the  last  de¬ 
pression,  I  may  say  that  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that  if  this  measure  had  been  a 
law  at  that  time  much  of  the  misery,  the 
want,  the  hmiger  and  starvation  the 
Senator  has  so  ably  described  would  not 
have  existed  in  America. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator’s  interpretation  of  the  words  at 
the  beginning  of  section  2  (b) : 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to 
work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for  use¬ 
ful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  em¬ 
ployment. 

Is  that  intended  to  confer  a  legal  right 
on  a  man  to  get  a  job?  What  is  it  ex¬ 
actly  to  which  he  is  entitled?  What  is 
the  natm'e  of  that  declaration? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  We  have  stated  it  time 
and  time  again  before  the  committee. 

Mr,  TAFT.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
It  should  be  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate.  I  think  the  term  is  ambiguous, 
and  that  it  is  important  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  should  say  here  exactly  what  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  proposal  is. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  are  many  ways 
of  doing  it.  In  the  end  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  enters  when  every  other  method 
fails  to  provide  full  employment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to 
say  that  a  man  who  cannot  get  employ¬ 
ment  otherwise  can  go  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  say,  “Give  me  a  job”? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  No. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  not  a  legal  right  the 
Senator  is  proposing  to  confer? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  No;  it  is  not  a  legal 
right  in  the  sense  that  he  can  sue. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Then  what  is  it  exactly? 
What  is  the  right  a  man  has?  Wherever 
the  word  “right,”  or  the  word  “entitled,” 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  is  used  in  the 
Constitution  or  statutes,  it  confers  a  legal 
right.  What  kind  of  a  right  does  this 
confer  if  it  does  not  confer  a  legal  right? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  It  is  a  right  which 
society  has  to  recognize.  It  is  a  right 
which  all  of  us  have  to  secure  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  emplojunent.  We  have  said 
that  in  the  bill.  The  individual  has  the 
right  to  an  opportunity  to  be  employed, 
and  that  right  would  have  to  be  assured 
finally  by  the  Federal  Government  when 
all  other  methods  failed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  I  understand,  it  is  not 
a  legal  right;  but  what  kind  of  a  right 
is  it?  Is  it  a  moral  right  to  a  job? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  Senator  might 
call  it  a  moral  right,  if  he  liked. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  we  should  adopt  a  policy  and  create 
a  condition  in  which  jobs  should  be 
available  for  all?  Is  that  the  meaning 
of  it? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  What  we  are  propos¬ 
ing  is  that  the  President  shall  first  pre¬ 
sent  to  Congress  a  proposal,  a  budget 
message.  The  trend  of  employment  is 
pretty  definitely  known.  If  there  is  not 
any  substantial  unemployment,  we  go 
right  on  and  continue  helping  private  in¬ 
dustry  all  the  time.  If,  for  instance,  two 
or  three  million  people  may  be  thrown 
out  of  work  and  are  not  provided  with 
jobs  in  any  other  way,  we  provide  public 
works  or  other  pubhc  methods  for  fur¬ 
nishing  employment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Interrupting  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  a  moment,  if  I  may,  he  refers 
now  to  the  policy  stated  in  section  2, 
which  says  that  “to  the  extent  that  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  cannot  other¬ 
wise  be  assured,  provide  such  volume  of 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as 
may  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  by  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  assure  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  section  to  which  the 
Senator  now  refers? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  referred  to 
public  words.  Is  it  confined  to  public 
works?  What  other  kind  of  public  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  are  other  ways 
of  doing  it.  This  full-employment  bill 
is  not  new  in  American  history.  I  intro¬ 
duced  such  a  bill  in  1928,  and  it  was 
finally  passed  in  1931  and  signed  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Hoover.  That  bill  provided  a 


method  by  which  public  works  were  to 
be  used  as  a  stopgap.  When  there  was 
unemployment  in  private  industry,  in 
order  to  take  up  the  gap  public  works 
were  to  be  inaugurated.  When  employ¬ 
ment  increased  public  works  were  to  be 
retarded.  In  other  words,  public  works 
are  used,  not  in  competition  with  private 
industry,  but  as  an  aid  to  private  In¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  knows  I  agree 
fully  with  that  theory,  and  he  knows  that 
I  offered  a  substitute  for  this  subsection 
which  contained  exactly  that  provision, 
but  it  was  rejected  by  the  committee. 
So  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  what  there 
is  in  the  subsection,  in  addition  to  public 
works,  which  could  be  included  in  the 
words  “Federal  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture.” 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Activity  of  all  types. 
When  the  President  sends  his  message  to 
Congress  and  indicates  that  there  may 
^e  a  danger  of  unemployment  provision 
is  made  for  the  stimulation  of  private  in¬ 
dustry  by  all  sorts  of  methods,  such  as 
loans  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  understand  that.  That 
is  taken  care  of  here  in  (d)  (4) ,  but  when 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4) 
we  have  done  everything  else,  it  says  we 
must  have  “such  volume  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure,”  and  I  am 
trying  to  find  out  what  that  means  in 
addition  to  public  works.  I  agree  fully 
that  we  should  have  as  much  of  public 
works  as  possible  in  times  of  depression, 
and  less  in  good  times.  But  what  else 
does  that  language  mean?  Can  the  Sen¬ 
ator  tell  what  other  forms  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  there  would 
be? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  are  some  such 
projects  in  New  York.  Let  us  take  the 
Triborough  Bridge.  That  was - 

Mr;  TAFT.  That  is  a  public  work.  It 
falls  under  public  works.  I  should  like 
to  find  out  what  else  there  is. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Let  us  be  calm  about 
this  matter.  Private  industry  con¬ 
structed  the  bridge,  but  it  was  done  under 
a  Government  loan.  That  is  a  self-li¬ 
quidating  project  because  the  loan  is 
being  paid  off. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes;  but  it  comes  within 
the  classification  of  public  works.  No 
one,  I  think,  will  dispute  that. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  are  different 
types  of  public  expenditures. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  familiar  with  the  book  written  by 
Sir  William  Beveridge,  Pull  Employment 
in  a  Free  Society,  in  which  the  whole 
theory  of  full  employment  by  guaranteed 
assurance  is  set  forth  perhaps  more  fully 
than  in  any  other  book? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  No;  I  have  not  read 
it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  should  read 
it  because  it  is  in  a  way  the  origin  of  the 
present  theory  contained  in  the  pending 
bill.  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator — 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
wrong  about  that.  I  think  the  present 
theory  of  the  bill  goes  way  back  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover’s  time  when  there  was  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  use  of  public  funds  to 
aid  in  assuring  full  employment. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Yes;  but  the  theory  that 
the  Government  must  spend  enough 
money  to  make  up  this  calculated  deficit 
in  employment  comes  primarily  from  Sir 
William  Beveridge.  That  policy  has  not 
been  adopted  by  the  British  Government, 
I  may  say,  but  that  is  where  it  started 
so  far  as  this  theory  is  concerned.  What 
he  says  in  his  book  is  the  same  thing.  He 
says  that: 

It  must  be  a  function  of  the  state  in  future 
to  insure  adequate  total  outlay  and,  by  con¬ 
sequence  to  protect  its  citizens  against  mass 
unemployment. 

Then  he  outlines  what  the  state  might 
do  in  a  program  such  as  this,  and  I  should 
like  to  read  the  outline: 

The  long-term  program — 

That  is  for  Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure — 

outlined  in  part  IV  covers  outlay  of  all  kinds, 
under  each  of  five  heads.  There  is  communal 
outlay  on  nonmarketable  goods  and  services, 
including  defence,  order,  free  education,  a  na¬ 
tional  health  service,  roads,  drains,  and  other 
public  works. 

That  is  the  ordinary  type  of  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditure. 

There  is  public  business  investment  in  in¬ 
dustries  now  under  public  control  or  which 
may  be  brought  under  it  hereafter,  increasing 
the  sector  of  enterprise  in  which  Investment 
can  be  expanded  steadily.  There  is  private 
business  Investment;  here,  through  a  new 
organ — described  as  a  national  Investment 
board — the  state,  while  preserving  private  en¬ 
terprise,  can,  by  appropriate  measures,  co¬ 
ordinate  and  steady  the  activities  of  busi¬ 
nessmen.  There  is  private  consumption  out¬ 
lay,  the  largest  head  of  the  five;  this  can  be 
both  increased  and  steadied  by  state  action 
in  redistributing  income,  by  measures  of  so¬ 
cial  security,  and  by  progressive  taxation. 
There  is  a  new  head — described  as  joint  con¬ 
sumption  outlay — under  which  the  state 
takes  the  initiative  by  placing  collective  or¬ 
ders — for  food,  fuel,  and  perhaps  other  neces¬ 
saries,  with  a  view  to  reselling  them  later  to 
private  consumers  at  a  price  which  may  at 
need  be  lowered  by  a  subsidy.  Under  thi;* 
last  head  the  state  can  influence  both  the 
amount  and  the  nature  of  private  outlay 
while  still  leaving  it  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  this 
residual  Federal  investment  and  expend¬ 
iture  is  the  same  kind  of  residual  expend¬ 
iture  that  Sir  William  Beveridge  de¬ 
scribes  in  his  book. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  have  not  read  the 
book.  But  we  are  concerned  primarily 
with  private  industry  and  private  invest¬ 
ment.  We  want  to  keep  people  at  work 
in  jobs  under  private  investment,  and  we 
sometimes  provide  stimulation  to  private 
industry  so  that  private  industry  may 
provide  greater  employment.  It  is  only 
in  the  event  that  there  is  a  gap  in  em¬ 
ployment  that  the  Government  comes  in 
with  public  investment  and  expenditure 
and  accelerates  employment.  The  mo¬ 
ment  employment  has  increased  and  be¬ 
come  normal,  so  that  there  is  very  little 
unemployment,  then  the  expenditure 
program  can  be  slowed  down,  and  the 
public-works  program  is  stopped. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  knows  that 
if  it  were  not  for  this  provision  for  an 
unlimited  volume  of  residual  “Federal 
investment  and  expenditure,”  if  that 
language  were  “public  work,”  practically 
all  my  objection  to  the  bill  would  be  re- 
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moved.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  it 
is  that  the  Senator  has  in  mind  outside 
of  public  works  in  the  “Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure”  clause.  We  have 
testimony  that  $5,000,000,000  is  probably 
about  the  limit  of  public  works.*  Such 
a  sum  might  put  two  and  a  half  million 
men  to  work,  and  there  might  be  10,000,- 
000  threatened  with  unemployment. 
Where  would  the  other  seven  and  a  half 
million  men  be  put  to  work?  What  kind 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
is  there  to  be,  outside  of  public  works? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  We  do  not  want  such 
a  depression  to  occur  as  we  experienced 
once  before.  If  this  bill  had  been  the  law 
at  that  time  10,000,000  persons  would 
not  have  been  unemployed.  We  tried  at 
that  time  to  request  Mr.  Hoover  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  public-works  program  but  he  said, 
“No.  Everything  is  going  to  be  all  right.” 
Finally  the  number  of  unemployed  went 
from  2,000,000  to  15,000,000.  Then,  of 
course,  we  had  to  undertake  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  extensive  public-works  program, 
involving  a  good  deal  of  useless  work. 
We  want  to  avoid  all  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  know.  In  the  thirties  we 
followed  this  theory  in  particular.  We 
had  a  deficit  of  $3,000,000,000  a  year  for 
an  average  of  10  years,  and  it  did  not 
cure  unemployment.  We  built  all  the 
public  works  we  could  think  of  and  still 
we  did  not  cure  imemployment.  I  should 
like  to  know  what  the  phrase  “Federal 
investment  and  expenditure”  means. 
How  can  the  Federal  Government  suc¬ 
ceed,  outside  of  public  works,  in  putting 
seven  and  a  half  million  unemployed 
men  to  work? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  We  will  not  have  that 
much  unemployment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
seems  to  be  wholly  favorable  to  a  public- 
works  program,  but  yet  he  objects  to  this 
bill  for  fear  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  do  something  else  than  promote  a 
public-works  program.  I  am  wondering 
just  what  he  thinks  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  do  to  meet  an  unemployment 
crisis,  to  which  he  objects  so  strenuously. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  the  way  to  cure  an  unemployment 
crisis  is  to  adopt  measures  to  stimulate 
private  enterprise,  and  that  can  be  done 
effectively  by  removing  restrictions;  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  be  taken  out  of  business 
so  as  not  to  compete  with  private  busi¬ 
ness  and  force  it  out  of  business  and  thus 
deprive  people  of  work.  All  kinds  of 
things  can  be  done.  There  is  no  panacea 
for  unemployment,  and  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  make  this  measure  a  panacea  it 
v/ill  result  only  in  an  inflationary  boom, 
a  large  increase  in  the  public  debt,  and 
finally  the  extensive  unemployment  we 
are  trying  to  avoid. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  May  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  in  what  competitive  field  is 
the  Government  competing  with  private 
industry? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  said  that  if  the  provision 
in  question  means  that  we  are  going  to 
do  that,  the  result  will  be  to  discourage 
private  industry  and  lead  to  a  reduction 
of  employment,  because,  after  all,  the 
private  industrial  machine  is  employing 
about  50,000,000  people. 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes;  but  we  want  to 
bring  employment  up  to  60,000,000. 

Mr.  TAFT.  According  to  General 
Fleming  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency  we 
might  perhaps  in  1  year  spend  $5,000,- 
000,000  on  public  works  and  employ  two 
and  a  half  million  men.  If  we  go  beyond 
public  works  into  other  fields  we  may 
actually  so  discourage  the  private  indus¬ 
trial  machine  that  it  will  not  employ 
50,000,000  people  who  should  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  We  are  trying  to  en¬ 
courage  them  even  more  than  they  have 
been  encouraged  in  the  past. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  v/ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  yield. 

Ml'.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  other  fields  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
thinks  the  Federal  Government  could  en¬ 
ter  which  would  discourage  private  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  Mr.  Beveridge  suggests, 
in  England  it  is  proposed  to  invest  in 
business  generally,  and  to  operate  many 
factories  which  would  produce  goods 
which  were  not  needed,  and  which  would 
be  piled  up  as  a  surplus.  Those  are  the 
things  which  he  suggests  in  the  case  of 
England.  I  think  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  should  go  into  that  sort  of 
thing,  it  would  throw  more  people  out 
of  work  than  it  would  put  to  work. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  might,  but  its  inclusion 
in  a  program  is  strictly  prohibited  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  strictly 
prohibited  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Section  6  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be 
construed  as  directing  or  authorizing — 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or 
other  productive  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  that  is  not  intended  to  prohibit  the 
operation  of  plants,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  means. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  may  be  that  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  know  better  what  the 
proponents  intended  by  the  wording 
than  do  the  proponents  themselves,  but 
I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Let  me  explain  to  the 
Senator  what  section  6  does.  Section  6 
does  not  do  anything  in  the  world  except 
to  say  that  this  is  not  an  authorization 
bill.  It  does  not  authorize  anything  for 
anybody.  That  does  not  mean  that  the 
President  may  not  put  it  in  his  program. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  provides  that 
he  shall  put  certain  things  in  his  pro¬ 
gram,  including  a  sufiBcient  volume  of 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  to 
meet  the  theoretical  figure  set  up  as  a 
goal.  All  section  6  does — and  we  might 
as  well  be  clear  about  it — is  to  say  that 
this  is  not  an  authorization  bill.  It  does 
not  authorize  an  appropriation  for  any 
program  set  forth  in  the  national  budget, 
taut  it  in  no  way  limits  the  scope  of  the 
national  budget.  It  in  no  way  limits  the 
recommendations  which  the  President 
may  make. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Are  they  limited  now? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  they  are  not  limited. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  without  the  bill  at 
all,  the  President  can  do  anything  that 
he  is  authorized  or  required  to  do  under 


the  terms  of  this  bill.  The  bill  is  not 
needed  so  far  as  the  President  is  con¬ 
cerned.  He  may  submit  any  program 
he  desires.  But  we  are  asked  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  policy  in  which  Congress  says 
that  the  President  shall  submit  a  pro¬ 
gram  containing  unlimited  Fedferal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditm’e  if  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  achieve  full  employment,  re¬ 
gardless  of  all  other  considerations. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  If  Congress  says  so. 
It  all  depends  on  Congress. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  makes  an¬ 
other  argument.  He  makes  the  argu¬ 
ment  that,  after  all.  Congress  is  not 
bound.  I  quite  agree.  We  cannot  bind 
any  future  Congress.  We  cannot  even 
bind  the  present  Congress,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Or  our  own  party. 

Mr.  TAFT.  An  attempt  is  made  to  lay 
down  a  policy,  and  we  are  asked  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  policy.  So  the  question  is 
not,  is  it  binding  upon  Congress?  The 
question  is  not  whether  it  is  binding  on 
the  President.  The  question  is,  should 
we  subscribe  to  a  policy  if  it  is  an  utterly 
unsound  policy?  That  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  which  we  have  to  decide. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  wish  to  address  my 
remarks  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  As 
I  imderstood  his  comment  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  therefor,  he  is  taking  up  now  the 
very  salient  and  important  clause  in  the 
bill  dealing  with  the  right  to  work,  and 
he  asks  what  is  meant  by  it.  I  will  read 
to  him  two  answers,  in  both  of  which  I 
concur,  and  then  give  my  own  answer. 

I  read  first  from  the  testimony  of  John 
W.  Snyder,  Director  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion,  on  this  very  point 
when  he  appeared  hefor?  the  committee. 
He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to 
read  into  my  statement  an  excerpt  from  a 
statement  of  Senator  James  E.  Murrat  which 
I  think  defines  what  we  have  been  referring 
to  in  this  bill  as  the  right  to  work  and  the 
right  to  a  job.  It  is  an  approved  condensa¬ 
tion  from  his  speech,  and  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  read  that  here. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  think  it  defines  that  very 
well: 

“The  right  to  a  job  does  not  mean  guaran¬ 
teeing  jobs  carrying  set  salaries  and  definite 
social  standing.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  bill 
to  provide  specific  jobs  for  specific  individ¬ 
uals.  Our  economic  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  must  have  free  opportunities  for  jobs 
for  all  who  are  able  and  want  to  work.  Our 
American  system  owes  no  man  a  living,  but 
it  does  owe  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  living.  That  is  the  proper  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  right  to  work.” 

I  now  read  to  the  Senator  from-  Ohio 
the  remarks  of  a  leader  in  industry,  Clar¬ 
ence  Avildsen,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Republic  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill. 
On  page  656  of  the  hearings,  he  made  the 
following  statement: 

1.  The  right  to  work.  I  do  not  say,  nor  do 
I  think  anyone  else  will  argue,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  owes  anyone  his  living.  I  do  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  in  a  free  society  one 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  to 
do  constructive  work,  and  to  be  paid  a  rea¬ 
sonable  wage  therefor.  I  know  there  are 
those  who  will  argue  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  right  to  work,  and  even  if  one  does 
admit  that  such  a  right  exists,  that  it  is  un- 
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enforceable,  but  I  also  know  that  we  have 
just  fought  the  most  terrible  and  destructive 
war  in  history  to  establish  the  fact  that  men 
as  individuals  do  have  rights.  These  politi¬ 
cal  rights  and  civil  rights,  based  upon  the 
concept  that  the  individual  is  the  important 
one  and  that  governments  exist  only  to  sat¬ 
isfy  his  needs,  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  modern, 
industrial  society  only  if  every  person  is  able 
to  support  himself — to  have  those  basic  ne¬ 
cessities  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical 
care,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure, 
without  which  all  other  rights  are  meaning¬ 
less.  If  we  are  to  maintain  those  rights  for 
which  so  many  have  given  their  lives  in  these 
recent  years,  we  must  admit  the  necessity  to 
add  to  those  rights  another  which  is  most 
basic  and  upon  which  the  other  rights,  de¬ 
pend.  This  is  the  right  to  work,  to  earn  a 
decent  living,  and  to  do  something  creative 
for  one’s  self  and  one’s  fellowmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  settled  the 
question  of  the  right  to  work  169  years 
ago,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
when  we  decreed  that  among  the  in¬ 
alienable  rights  of  men  was  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
A  man  can  go  to  the  courts  and  sue  in  the 
courts  for  life  and  liberty,  but  no  man 
ever  went  to  the  courts  and  sued  for  the 
right  to  pursue  happiness.  But  I  main¬ 
tain  that  that  statement  of  169  years  ago 
becomes  merely  a  will-o’-the-wisp  if  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  a  man  cannot 
get  a  job  and  receives  a  salary  with  which 
to  support  his  family. 

I  maintain  that  169  years  ago  assur¬ 
ance  was  given  to  every  man  in  America 
that  he  would  have  the  right  to  work.  If 
our  economic  system  cannot  bear  the 
load  and  the  strain,  and  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  men,  then  the  Government  has 
the  responsibility,  and  under  this  bill 
the  Government  is  coming  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  We  will  engage  in  deficit  financing, 
and  do  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  save 
human  lives,  prevent  human  misery,  and 
establish  for  all  time  in  this  country  the 
right  to  work. 

What  can  we  do  in  the  alternative? 
There  is  a  choice  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  taking  care  of  such  condition 
through  deficit  financing,  and  going  back 
to  the  relief  rolls.  We  have  fought  a 
great  war.  Thank  God  it  is  over,  and 
victory  has  come  to  us. 

Two  great  scourges  come  upon  man¬ 
kind.  The  worst  scourge  of  mankind  is 
war.  A  close  second  to  it  is  the  scourge 
of  unemployment  and  depression.  We 
go  all  out  to  win  a  war.  We  should  go 
all  out  to  defeat  a  depression. 

We  are  too  prone  to  look  upon  systems 
of  business,  systems  of  finance,  systems 
of  government,  and  systems  of  party  as 
the  objective.  Those  things  are  only  the 
means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  is  human 
happiness  and  human  welfare. 

Men  talk  about  the  genesis  of  this  bill. 
The  bill  came  from  the  hearts  of  true 
Americans  who  love  their  fellow  men  and 
are  determined  that  this  bill  shall  be¬ 
come  law  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
men  in  every  class  and  section  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
is  very  significant,  because  he  is  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 

As  I  understand,  this  right  is  not  a 
.legal  or  constitutional  right.  It  is  like 
the  rights  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  which  were  not  intended  to 


have  any  legal  effect  at  all,  and  conferred 
on  no  one  any  legal  right.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  knows  the 
answer  to  that  question.  We  thrashed  it 
out  a  hundred  times  in  committee.  The 
right  referred  to  means  that  in  justice  to 
our  fellow  men,  they  should  have  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  their  due. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  is  not  an¬ 
swering  the  question. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  cannot  put 
words  in  my  mouth.  I  am  giving  the  an¬ 
swer  as  I  see  it.  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  question  is,  What 
kind  of  a  right  is  this?  The  Senatol’ 
says  that  it  is  not  like  a  statutory  right. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  A  man  cannot  go  to 
court  and  sue  for  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  something  like  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
states  broad  general  principles. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  quite  agree  that  it  is 
like  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
is  just  as  permanent  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  right  to  life  and  lib¬ 
erty  can  be  protected  by  law.  The  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  refers  to  the 
right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness — not 
happiness.  The  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  does  not  guarantee  jobs.  The 
pursuit  of  happiness  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  pursuit  of  a  job.  That  certainly 
is  not  very  much  of  a  right. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  word  “pursuit”  can 
be  construed  in  many  ways.  It  means 
that  a  man  shall  have  the  right  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  course  to  get  a  job.  We  tell  him 
that  he  is  going  to  have  a  job.  That  is 
his  due,  his  right  under  the  American 
form  of  government.  It  is  justice  to 
him. 

Mr.  TAPT.  If  the  bill  is  not  intended 
to  confer  a  legal  right,  I  do  not  greatly 
object  to  the  declaration  of  general  policy 
that  the  Government  should  pursue  a 
policy  which  will  bring  about  a  condi¬ 
tion  under  which  a  man  can  get  a  job. 
I  agree  100  percent  with  that  declara¬ 
tion.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  say. 
I  greatly  object  to  saying  it  in  this  way. 
if  that  is  what  the  authors  of  the  bill 
say  they  mean.  I  think  it  involves  the 
danger  of  a  fraud  on  the  American 
worker.  When  the  bill  is  passed  a  great 
many  persons  will  misconstrue  this  lan¬ 
guage  to  mean  that  they  can  go  to  the 
Federal  Government  if  they  cannot  get 
a  job  anywhere  else  and  say,  “I  have  a 
right  to  a  job.  Give  me  a  job.”  They 
will  be  disappointed  when  they  find  that 
the  bill  does  not  mean  that. 

Ml*.  TOBEY.  No,  Mr.  President;  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  we  assure  our  fellow 
men  that  they  have  the  right  to  work, 
and  under  this  bill  we  propose  that  when 
in  the  different  States  conditions  in  the 
economic  life  become  such  that  there  is 
no  other  course  to  pursue  and  no  other 
way  of  creating  jobs  for  them,  then  we 
shall  provide  employment  by  the  laws  of 
this  country,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
them  jobs. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  said  he  felt  that  deficit  spending  was 
the  proper  method  to  use. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  In  the  last  analysis, 
when  everything  else  fails,  yes.  Then 
we  propose  to  spend  money.  Human  life 
Is  more  important  than  balance  sheets 
and  dollars. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mu.  President,  -I  should 
like  to  obtain  an  answer,  if  I  can,  from 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York.  My  question  relates  to  sub¬ 
section  (d)  (4)  on  page  14.  which  pro¬ 
vides — 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full 
employment  cannot  otherwise  he  assured, 
provide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment 
and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Investment  and  expenditure  by 
private  enterprises,  consumers,  and  State 
and  local  governments,  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment. 

My  question  is.  What  does  that  mean, 
other  than  public  works?  I  should  like 
to  find  out  what  “Federal  investment 
and  expenditure”  is,  in  addition  to  pub¬ 
lic  works. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  point  is  reached  where  there 
cannot  be  full  employment  without  pub¬ 
lic  woi’ks  and  similar  activities,  then 
these  things  will  be  provided.  But  we 
are  doing  everything  we  can  do  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  opportunities  in  private 
industry  to  give  sufficient  employment, 
except,  of  course,  there  are  always  some 
public  works  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  seem  to 
be  unable  to  get  a  definite  answer  to  my 
question. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  agree  distinctly  with 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Tobey]  said,  namely,  that,  after  all, 
society,  the  Government,  owes  some¬ 
thing  to  the  individual.  If  there  is  no 
other  way  by  which  the  individual  can 
be  employed,  of  course  the  Government 
is  obligated  to  employ  him.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  the  whole  proposition.  But 
some  people  are  worrying  about  rights! 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  three  or  four  times,  but  I  am 
unable  to  obtain  an  answei’j^ 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  know;  the  Senator 
never  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  pass  on 
to  one  more  question,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
After  just  one  more  question  I  shall  be 
through.  My  question  is.  Is  this  policy 
of  full  employment  contained  in  the 
Democratic  Party’s  platform  or  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party’s  platform  of  1944? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  do  not  know.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  drafted  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party’s  platform,  and  perhaps  he 
can  tell  us. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  let  me  read  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  a  statement 
which  the  titular  leader  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  made  at 
that  time; 

Government’s  first  job  in  the  peacetime 
years  ahead  will  be  to  see  that  conditions 
exist  which  promote  widespread  job  op¬ 
portunities  in  private  enterprise.  *  »  « 

If  at  any  time  there  are  not  sufficient  jobs  in 
private  employment  to  go  around,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  and  must  create  Job  oppor¬ 
tunities,  because  there  must  be  jobs  for  all 
in  this  couotry  of  ours. 

That  is  the  statement  of  the  titular 
leader  of  my  party. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  say  that  Mr.  Dewey  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  endorsed  this  policy,  but 
I  am  asking  whether  there  is  any  such 
endorsement  in  either  the  Democratic 
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Party  or  the  Republican  Party  plat¬ 
forms.  The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
said  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  know 
whether  it  was  contained  in  the  CIO’s 
political  action  platform  of  April  1944? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  I  do  know  that  it  was'.' 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Well,  they  are  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
live. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  the  only  docu¬ 
mentary  basis  I  have  been  able  to  find 
to  show  where  any  political  organiza¬ 
tion  adopted  the  principle  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  prior  to  the  time  when  it  was 
introduced. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  to  permit 
me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Am  I  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  phrase  “Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure’’  is  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  construction  of  public 
works? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to.- me? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  asking  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  conception  of  the  provision. 
Then  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  from 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  please  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator’s  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  regarding  the 
phrase  “Federal  investment  and  expen¬ 
diture,”  as  found,  for  instance,  on  page 
14,  in  line  21,  the  Senator’s  conception 
of  that  phrase  is  confined  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Let  me  see  about 
that;  I  should  like  to  read  it  again.  It 
appears  on  page  14,  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes — in  line  21. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  from  New  York  ex¬ 
press  his  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  wish  to  comment 
on  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Before  there  is 
any  comment,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
idea  of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  “Fed¬ 
eral  investment  and  expenditure”  prob¬ 
ably  v/ould  provide  public  works,  but 
there  are  many  different  types  of  public 
expenditures.  There  are  the  self-liqui¬ 
dating  projects  and  others.  These  are 
to  come  into  the  picture  so  as  to  keep 
employment  at  full  volume. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  am  totally  in 
agreement  with  the  Senator  about  that. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  But  I  wish  to 
know  what  else  “Federal  investment  and 
expenditure”  would  describe,  other  than 
public  works,  in  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill  it¬ 
self,  at  the  bottom  of  page  14,  provides— 

Such  Federal  investment  and  expenditure, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  or  whether  for 


public  works,  for  public  services,  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  business,  agriculture,  home  owners, 
veterans,  or  consumers,  or  for  other  purposes, 
shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth  and  well-being  and  to  stimulate 
Increased  employment  opportunities  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises. 

There  the  bill  itself  provides  for  in- 
vestm.eats  other  than  mere  public  works. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  we  can  get 
back  to  the  question,  Mr.  President,  what 
attracted  my  attention  in  the  colloquy 
between  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
and  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  was  the 
constant  and  exclusive  emphasis  which 
*the  Senator  from  New  York  put  upon 
public  works.  I  gathered  the  impression 
that  the  Senator’s  description  of  “Fed¬ 
eral  investment  and  expenditure”  was 
confined  to  public  works. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  It  depends  on  what  is 
meant  by  public  works.  For  instance,  the 
Senator  no  doubt  remembers  Lhe  Home 
Owners’  Loan  Corporation  bill,  which  was 
one  of  the  measures  I  introduced  long 
ago  to  help  in  a  serious  situation.  That 
might  be  regarded  as  a  public  loan;  it 
might  be  regarded  as  public  works.  It 
may  be  public  works;  it  may  be  helping 
private  capital  and  private  investment. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Could  the  Sena¬ 
tor  give  me  a  suggestion  as  to  how,  for 
instance,  the  authority  might  be  used  to 
help  “private  industry?”  I  think  that 
was  the  Senator’s  phrase. 

Mr.  TA'yLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
how  would  the  Senator  propose  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  WAGNER,  Take  the  case  of  the 
Home  Owners’  Loan  Corporation.  Does 
the  Senator  remember  when  home 
owners  were  on  the  point  of  losing  their 
property  because  they  were  unable  to  pay 
the  mortgages,  and  the  Government 
stepped  in  and  paid  the  mortgages  for 
them?  To  that  extent  it  was  a  public 
purpose. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  That  did  net 
create  any  jobs. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes;  it  did. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  jobs  in  writing  the  mortgages? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Well,  there  were  jobs 
in  connection  v/ith  it.  We  made  loans 
for  private  building — for  instance,  the 
renovation  of  apartment  builcjings. 
Those  were  loans  made  by  banks,  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  Government.  That  might 
be  called  either  private  or  public. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Then  the  Sena¬ 
tor  does  not  confine  his  definition  of 
“Federal  investment  and  expenditure”  to 
just  what  we  mean  by  the  general  phrase 
“public  works  construction”;  does  he? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  v,'ill 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  yield  next  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  who  some  time 
ago  asked  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  tried 
to  obtain  the  floor  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  address  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  but  I  was  interrupted. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Montana  will  yield  to 
me  for  a  moment,  I  will  make  a  brief 
comment  on  the  specific  question  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  asked.  There 


was  considerable  discussion  in  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  in  regard 
to  the  language  “Federal  investment.” 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor  now. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MURRx'IY.  I  yield  for  a  question 
or  for  a  mere  statement. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  wish  to  make  a 
brief  statement  apropos  of  the  question 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  asked.  As 
I  have  just  stated,  in  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  and  voting  in  regard 
to  the  phrase  “Federal  investment.”  I 
offered  an  amendment  calling  for  its 
elimination.  That  was  voted  down.  I 
then  sought  some  limitation  or  re¬ 
striction  in  definition,  because  as  the 
language  stands  it  is  apparent  that  pos¬ 
sibly  it  would  warrant  or  justify  any  form 
of  Federal  investment,  or  that,  at  least, 
in  the  absence  of  any  language  of  limi¬ 
tation,  such  an  interpretation  might  be 
put  upon  it,  or  at  least  be  urged  vigor¬ 
ously  with  a  color  of  justification.  Pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  insisted  they  did  not 
contemplate  Federal  investment  except 
along  more  or  less  customary  lines,  but 
they  would  not  agree  to  words  of  limi¬ 
tation.  With  the  Senator’s  permission, 
I  make  that  statement  of  explanation. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  [Mr.  Wagner]  has 
already  given  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
explanation  of  the  provision.^  of  the  full 
employment  bill.  He  has  explained  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  measure  and 
the  objectives  to  be  achieved.  This  bill, 
as  he  has  ably  pointed  out,  is  based  on 
the  need  for  a  vast  expansion  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  enable  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  American  people. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  history 
of  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and  our 
political  system  upon  which  it  is  based, 
we  find  that  many  changes  have  taken 
place.  We  have  grown  from  an  economy 
which  was  predominately  agricultural  to 
an  economy  which  is  predominately  in¬ 
dustrial. 

Shortly  after  the  Civil  War  a  great  ex¬ 
pansion  of  industry  began  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  western  frontiers  had 
been  thrown  open  to  settlement,  offering 
new  opportunities  for  our  growing  popu¬ 
lation.  Prosperity  was  developing  on 
every  hand,  and  the  press  of  the  Nation 
was  proclaiming  a  new  golden  age  which 
would  result  from  the  huge  combinations 
of  industry  and  business  which  were  then 
developing. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  this  rapid 
growth  of  big  business  took  on  increased 
impetus.  It  was  believed  by  many  that 
those  corporate  expansions  and  consoli¬ 
dations  would  result  in  greater  efficiency, 
bigger  profits,  and  beneficient  results 
generally  to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  It 
was  a  period  of  intense  financial  and 
business  activity,  and  the  idea  of  big 
business  took  firm  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  American  people. 

During  the  past  decade,  however,  ex¬ 
haustive  studies  have  clearly  shown  that 
our  economy  has  developed  serious  ills 
which  threaten  its  future  successful 
operation.  This  is  acknowledged  on  every 
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hand  by  economists  and  students  of  our 
free- enterprise  system. 

The  great  depression  which  followed 
the  First  World  War,  and  which  caused 
more  suffering  and  distress  than  any 
other  event  in  this  century  of  our  ex¬ 
istence,  was  due  to  those  defects  which 
had  grown  up  in  our  economy  and  were 
distorting  its  original  principles.  We  had 
gradually  departed  from  a  system  of  free 
competition  and  had  entered  into  a  mod¬ 
ified  .system  akin  to  collectivism. 

During  the  1920’s,  following  the  First 
World  War,  this  growth  of  big  business 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  sight  was 
largly  lost  of  the  original  concept  of  free 
enterprise.  In  the  period  just  before  the 
commencement  of  World  War  II,  200 
large  corporations — a  fraction  of  1  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  number — accounted  for 
50  percent  of  the  total  assets  and  40 
percent  of  the  total  sales.  For  a  long 
time  it-  has  been  recognized  that  real 
competition  has  been  blotted  out  in  the 
big  basic  industries  of  the  United  States, 
and  instead  of  competition  we  have  a 
system  of  controlled  prices  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

Those  conditions  finally  resulted  near 
the  end  of  the  twenties  in  a  complete 
collapse  of  our  economy. 

In  an  editorial  in  June  1938,  Fortune 
magazine,  the  leading  business  magazine 
of  the  Nation,  discussed  the  causes  of 
that  collapse  which  began  in  1929.  After 
reviewing  the  origin  of  our  political  econ¬ 
omy,  and  referring  to  its  early  promises, 
benefits,  and  advantages  over  previous 
systems,  it  was  pointed  out  that  it  finally 
faltered  and  failed  as  a  result  of  the 
development  of  these  v/eaknesses.  The 
Fortune  editorial,  among  other  things, 
Stated : 

As  representing  the  capitalist  economy, 
business  has  an  obligation  to  build  a  work¬ 
able  economic  system.  But  by  1932  it  was 
evident  that  it  had  failed  to  do  this.  It  had 
failed,  and  it  has  since  failed,  to  provide  for 
approximately  one-third  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  failed  to  provide  these  people 
with  work,  and  hence  failed  to  provide  them 
with  a  livelihood,  to  say  nothing  of  demo¬ 
cratic  opportunity.  So,  jn  the  break-down 
of  the  economics  of  free  capitalism,  business 
is  confronted  with  a  realistic  political  fact, 
namely,  that  a  majority  of  the  American  . 
people,  with  the  penniless  third  as  a  nucleus, 
are  beginning  to  measure  the  virtue  of  their 
Government  mainly  in  terms  of  the  guar¬ 
anties  it  makes  concerning  their  in¬ 
come.  *  *  * 

The  editorial  continues; 

The  path  ahead  of  American  business  is 
Indeed  a  narrow  path,  but  it  is  perfectly 
clear.  If  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
of  private  enterprise  are  to  be  preserved, 
it  is  evident  that  private  enterprise  must 
admit  into  its  affairs,  as  representative  of  the 
people,  a  Government  profoundly  concerned 
with  the  successful  operation  of  the  economic 
system.  It  should  in  the  future  be  the 
object  of  business  not  to  obstruct  Govern¬ 
ment  Intervention  at  any  cost,  but  to*see  to 
it  that  the  intervening  Government  is  en¬ 
lightened  in  economic  matters. 

While  50  years  ago  we  were  a  Nation 
of  small  businesses  engaged  in  intense 
competition,  today  we  are  largely  a  Na¬ 
tion  of  big  businesses,  of  trusts  and  mo¬ 
nopolies,  where  prifces  and  production  in 
the  basic  industries  are  controlled,  and 
where  depressions  and  widespread  un¬ 
employment  are  constantly  recurring 
evils. 


It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  that  the 
problems  of  unemployment  are  threaten¬ 
ing  our  system  of  democracy.  This  is 
not  a  mere  assertion.  It  is  a  simple 
statement  of  undisputed  fact,  supported 
by  the  economic  studies  which  have  been 
taking  place  in  this  country  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  sup¬ 
ported  also  by  spokesmen  of  the  capital¬ 
istic  system  itself  who  have  become  aware 
of  the  serious  defects  in  the  system  as  it 
exists  today. 

The  Brookings  Institution,  which  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fev/  years  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  intense  research  into  the  causes  of 
the  economic  disturbances  which  have, 
with  increasing  severity,  been  recurring 
during  the  past  60  or  70  years,  names  the 
huge  centralization  of  industry  and 
monopoly  as  the  chief  causes. 

In  1938  Fortune  magazine  made  a 
study  of  the  problem  and  reported  its 
findings  in  an  editorial  printed  in  that 
magazine  in  the  March  1938  issue.  I 
quote  in  part  from  that  editorial: 

In  our  time,  men  have  been  conditioned 
to  the  idea  of  bigness.  They  believe  that  to 
grow  big  is  almost  of  necessity  to  progress. 
They  believe  that  the  expansion  of  American 
enterprise  necessarily  Involves  the  corporate 
expansion  of  its  units.  And  they  are  taught 
that  the  corporate  expansion  of  the  units 
should  result  in  bigger  profits,  individually 
and  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

***** 

But  it  is  possible  to  question  this:  not 
that  our  time  has  been  wrong,  but  that  it 
may  be  time  for  something  else.  It  may  be 
time  to  reexamine  our  ideas  of  progress  in 
the  light  of  where  we  wish  to  go.  It  may  be 
time  to  weigh  the  notion  that  here  is  some 
necessary  connection  between  economic  ex¬ 
pansion  and  corporate  bigness.  It  may  be 
time  to  wonder  vhether  profits  and  the  na¬ 
tional  income  v/ould  not  be  bigger  if  the 
corporate  units  of  industry  were  not  so  big. 

American  business  was  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  free  competition  maintained 
through  free  markets.  But  during  the  era 
of  bigness  the  units  of  business  became  so 
big  that  they  developed  a  fear  of  price  wars; 
they  dared  not  compete  against  themselves, 
and  no  one  dared  to  compete  against  them. 
There  consequently  emerged  the  super¬ 
units— well-defined  industrial  groups  whose 
members  act  in  concert  and  whose  aim  is 
not  price  competition  but,  on  the  contrary, 
price  stabilization. 

Now  this  technique  of  bigness,  involving 
the  artificial  control  of  prices  and  other  basic 
factors,  is  a  collectivist  technique.  And  the 
operation  of  the  collectivist  technique  has 
created  for  business  a  precarious  situation. 
Business  has  carried  collectivism  so  far  in 
its  private  affairs  that  its  affairs  are  no 
longer  private  but  by  the  bigness  of  their 
impact,  public.  *  *  *  But,  inasmuch  as 

these  policies  impinge  upon  and  invade  the 
sphere  of  public  welfare,  they  impinge  upon 
and  invade  the  functions  of  Government. 
By  its  very  office.  Government  must  inter¬ 
vene.  •  *  *  Thus  collectivism  in  indus¬ 

try  begets  collectivism  in  Government.  And 
if  this  is  not  collectivism  as  practiced  in  the 
so-called  collectivist  states,  it  is  only  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  theoretical  steps  removed  from  it. 
Carried  to  its  extreme,  it  means  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  economy  upon  which  American 
business  has  been  reared;  the  perversion  of 
the  democratic  order;  the  destruction  of  the 
right  to  risk-and-proflt;  and,  all  too  easily, 
the  loss  of  those  civil  liberties  that  are  at 
present  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  governmental  power. 

It  is  now  well-demonstrated  by  the 
many  studies  made  by  economists  and 
research  organizations  that  monopolistic 
practices  constitute  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
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sons  for  the  failure  of  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem  to  operate  on  an  even  keel.  The 
constant  fear  of  an  impending  depres¬ 
sion  causes  these  large  corporate  units  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
increase  earnings  beyond  a  reasonable 
degree.  Tliey  exercise  control  over  pro¬ 
duction  and  prices,  thus  interfering  with 
free  competition.  Business  manage¬ 
ment  is  devoted  largely  to  meeting  the 
constantly  recurring  threats  of  inflation 
and  deflation. 

Modern  industry  provides  no  board  of 
directors  or  supervisory  body  to  corre¬ 
late  its  multifold  activities.  It  has  "no 
general  industrial  or  business  research 
laboratory  to  keep  it  advised  concern¬ 
ing  economic  trends  or  dangerous  de¬ 
velopments  which  might  upset  industrial 
balance.  For  example,  in  the  late 
tv/enties,  if  American  industry  had  had 
some  sort  of  a  supervisory  agency  de¬ 
signed  to  guard  against  dangerous 
trends,  it  might  have  been  enabled  to 
avoid  the  wild  inflation  and  final  crash 
in  1929. 

Business  and  government  are  in  con¬ 
stant  conflict.  What  can  be  done  to 
clear  up  this  conflict  which  has  been 
going  on  in  this  country  for  many  years 
and  permit  business  to  go  forward  under 
a  program  of  expanded  production  and 
employment  which  present  conditions 
absolutely  justify? 

Back  in  1938  Walter  Lippmann,  dis¬ 
cussing  this  conflict  between  govern¬ 
ment  and  business,  said: 

The  development  of  combinations  in  busi¬ 
ness  v/hicb  are  able  to  dominate  the  markets 
in  which  they  sell  their  goods  and  in  which 
they  buy  their  labor  and  their  materials  must 
lead  irresistibly  to  some  form  of  state  col¬ 
lectivism.  So  much  power  will  never  for 
long  be  allowed  to  rest  in  private  hands,  and 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  road  to  the 
politically  administered  economy  of  social¬ 
ism  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  steps  back 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  market  econ¬ 
omy  of  private  competitive  enterprise. 

It  seems  absolutely  certain  that  if  we 
fail  to  meet  this  problem  now,  our  coun¬ 
try  will  be  threatened  with  national 
economic  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  quote  from  an  able  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Daily  Nev/s 
of  May  1938; 

Business  in  this  country  today  is  divided 
Into  two  groups.  One,  and  unfortunately 
the  smaller,  has  come  to  realize  that  the 
world  does  move;  that  the  only  thing  certain 
in  life  is  change;  that  we  are  20  years  behind 
England,  for  example,  in  accepting  such 
principles  as  collective  bargaining  and  social 
security,  and  that  to  go  against  the  tide  is  to 
drown.  The  other  is  the  nostalgic  delega¬ 
tion,  dreaming  of  the  good  old  days,  yearn¬ 
ing  for  the  high-collared  past,  hating  Roose¬ 
velt,  but  not  realizing  that  Roosevelt  after 
all  is  just  a  potent  sign  of  the  times,  and 
serving  on  the  committees  that  write  the 
resolutions  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  If 
the  first  group  could  only  get  busy  and  vocal 
to  the  extent  of  selling  the  second  that  it’s 
time  to  wake  up,  the  futile  fight  between 
business  and  government  might  be  turned 
into  an  harmonious  advance  toward  better 
days  and  finer  democracy. 

We  must  create  at  once  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  cooperation  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  business  so  as  to  bring 
about  full  production  and  full  employ¬ 
ment.  If  opportunity  is  provided  the 
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rest  will  follow  in  due  course.  Leave  that 
to  the  millions  of  Americans — business¬ 
men,  workers,  farmers,  and  the  public 
generallj'. 

Opportunity  arises  from  creating  and 
enforcing  the  free  market,  giving  the 
counti’y  the  assurance  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  standing  back  of  the  program 
and  intends  to  see  to  it  that  the  workers 
of  the  Nation  are  going  to  be  employed, 
and  that  purchasing  power  is  going  to 
exist  in  the  country  which  will  encourage 
and  make  possible  full  production. 

America  is  the  richest,  most  highly 
industrialized,  and  most  powerful  Na¬ 
tion  in  the  world.  Our  industries  are 
the  most  advanced  in  modern  tech¬ 
nological  methods,  and  we  have  a 
capacity  to  produce  and  consume  which, 
if  realized,  will  without  Government 
spending  programs  provide  for  full  em¬ 
ployment  of  our  workers. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  war  veterans  and 
all  those  who  seek  and  need  employment 
in  order  to  live,  our  country  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  with  business  and  industrial  un¬ 
rest  and  agitation. 

Pull  employment  is  not  only  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  workers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  but,  as  I  have  demonstrated,  is  vital 
to  the  successful  operation  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  Furthermore,  it  is  only 
through  an  economy  of  full  production 
and  full  employment  that  we  will  be  able 
to  maintain  the  Nation’s  credit  structure 
and  liquidate  the  stupendous  national 
debt  which  we  now  face. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  its  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  the  Senator  from  New  York  LMr. 
Wagner],  and  its  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  have  rendered 
to  this  body  a  great  service  through  the 
statesmanlike  report  which  has  been 
submitted  on  the  full  employment  bill. 
Their  careful  analysis  of  the  measure 
will  be  a  distinct  aid  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  in  the  study  of  the  bill. 

My  association  with  this  legislation 
began  in  December  1944,  when  the  then 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Truman,  and 
I,  submitted  a  subcommittee  report  to 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee.  At  that 
time,  we  pointed  out  that  the  Contract 
Settlement  Act,  the  Surplus  Property 
Act,  and  the  War'  Mobilization  and  Re¬ 
conversion  Act  were  “purely  transition 
measures,  yes,  important  transition 
measures,  but  nothing  more,’’  and  that, 
“none  of  them  attempted  to  insure  a 
sound  postwar  economy.” 

The  report  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
Government’s  responsibility  toward 
postwar  employment,  and  I  quote  fur¬ 
ther  from  it; 

In  January  1944  President  Roosevelt,  in 
his  message  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  outlined  an  “economic  bill  of  rights.” 
The  first  point  in  this  document  was  the 
following:  “The  right  of  a  useful  and  re¬ 
munerative  job  in  the  industries,  or  shops, 
or  farms,  or  mines  of  the  Nation.  *  *  ♦” 

Statisticians  may  debate  among  themselves 
as  to  whether  the  precise  goal  should  be  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less  than  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  60,000,000  figure,  but  no  thoughtful 
American — no  matter  what  . his  creed  or  sta¬ 
tion  in  life — would  deny  that  every  man  or 
woman  in  the  country  who  is  willing  to 
work  and  capable  of  working  has  the  right 
to  a  job. 


The  right  to  a  job  is  not  self-enforceable. 
It  can  be  translated  into  reality  only  through 
the  joint  action  of  the  people  of  our  coun¬ 
try — business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  all 
other  groups — acting  through  the  medium  of 
their  duly  elected  Government.  In  short,  the 
so-called  right  to  a  job  is  a  meaningless 
figure  of  speech  unless  our  Government  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  the  expansion  of 
our  peacetime  economy  so  that  it  will  be 
capable  of  assuring  full  employment. 

Mr.  President,  my  study  of  the  problem 
and  principles  involved  in  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill  goes  back  a  number  of 
years.  In  1937  I  took  part  in  a  Senate 
special  committee  investigation  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  relief.  I  learned  then  of 
the  serious  defects  in  our  economy  caus¬ 
ing  depressions  and  unemployment.  I 
learned  that  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
American  business  needs  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  jobs — and  that  one  thing 
is  customers. 

In  1940  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  was  established,  and  I  became 
its  chairman.  That  committee  has 
worked  diligently  for  5  years  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  small  business  enterprise.  AuS  a 
result  of  my  activities  with  that  com¬ 
mittee,  I  have  foimd  that,  above  all,  the 
one  thing  that  small  business  needs  in 
America  is  customers. 

During  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee’s  consideration  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  full  employment  bill  it  was  subjected 
to  a  bombardment  of  amendments.  I 
acknowledge  the  sincerity  of  the  opixi- 
nents  of  the  full  employment  bill,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  language  of  their 
amendments  is  mainly  calculated  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  basic  principles  of  the  bill  and 
make  a  mockery  of  our  country’s  hopes 
for  an  economy  of  full  production  and 
full  employment. 

To  me,  these  amendments  indicate  a 
lack  of  faith  in  our  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  proponents  of  these  amendments 
argue  that  we  have  always  had  depres¬ 
sions  and  we  will  always  continue  to  have 
them  under  our  system.  They  contend 
that  under  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
it  is  impossible  to  have  continuing  full 
production  and  that  we  must  have  peri¬ 
odical  depressions.  They  allege  that  full 
employment  in  peacetime  is  inflationary 
and  that  we  must  always  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  unemployment.  They 
therefore  seek  to  delete  any  commitment 
in  the  bill  which  might  do  more  than 
prevent  serious  mass  unemployment. 

The  rank  and  flle  of  businessmen,  es¬ 
pecially  small  businessmen,  repudiate 
that  doctrine.  Many  outstanding  busi¬ 
nessmen  appeared  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  testifled 
on  behalf  of  the  full  employment  bill. 
These  intelligent  and  far-sighted  busi¬ 
nessmen  recognize  the  need  for  coopera¬ 
tion  between  labor  and  capital  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  recognize  that  industry 
cannot  be  benefited  through  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  labor — that  full  employment 
with  good  wages  is  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  our  economic  system. 
They  recognize  that  business  can  only  be 
benefited  through  helping  labor  raise  its 
general  standards  of  living,  because  only 
by  such  a  program  can  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  prosper. 

I  should  like  Senators  who  are  oppos¬ 
ing  this  measure  to  read  a  book  recently 


published  by  the  Brookings  Institution 
entitled  “America’s  Capacity  To  Con¬ 
sume.” 

The  average  independent  businessman 
in  this  country — businessmen  engaged  in 
real  competition  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  are  protected  by  monopoly — 
are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  every  American  who  is  able  to 
work  and  desires  work  has  the  right  to 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full¬ 
time  employment.  This  basic  human 
right  is  clearly  stated  in  section  2  (c) 
and  section  2  (b)  of  the  full  employment 
bill. 

I  am  convinced  also  that  independent 
businessmen  are  committed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  responsibility  of  assuring  continuing 
full  employment.  They  so  testified  at 
the  hearings. 

The  American  tradition  of  busine.ss 
enterprise  has  been  that  of  a  high  vol¬ 
ume  market-high  output,  low  prices, 
high  wages.  This  was  the  fundamental 
assumption  of  the  orthodox  economic 
theorists  from  Adam  Smith  to  Marshall, 
and  it  is  a  tradition  which  has  been 
widely  proclaimed  by  the  Nation’s  lead¬ 
ers.  President  'Ti’uman  said  in  the  third 
annual  report  of  the  Truman  committee : 

If  we  are  to  maintain  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  in  the  world,  which  we  had 
prior  to  the  war,  and  if  we  are  to  improve 
those  standards,  vastly  Increased  quantities 
of  basic  commodities  must  be  produced.  The 
task  of  industry  will  be  to  produce  those 
commodities  and  fabricate  them  into  con¬ 
sumer  goods  at  a  fair  profit  based  on  a  small 
margin  and  large  volume  of  production.  So 
long  as  prices  do  not  exceed  costs  by  too 
great  a  margin,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
workers  through  the  wages  paid  for  produc¬ 
tion  should  be  sufficient  to  preclude  over¬ 
production. 

This  high  volume  market  is  what  busi-’ 
nessmen  w-ant.  It  means  more  efficient 
production  at  lower  unit  costs.  This  in 
turn  means  better  profits.  Although  the 
profit  niargins  on  each  unit  will  be 
smaller,  they  will  be  more  stable,  and 
there  will  be  many  more  units.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  who  state  in  their  pam¬ 
phlet  entitled  “Testimony  to  the  Future” : 

Selling  more  goods  at  lower  prices  is  the 
aim  of  America’s  manufacturers.  This  is 
the  road  to  profits,  maximum  employment, 
and  maximum  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

But  ordinarily  the  individual  producer 
has  been  afraid  to  carry  out  this  tradi¬ 
tion. 

The  fear  of  depression  is  based  on  a 
valid  fear  of  competition  in  a  shrinking 
market.  Unless  all  industries  expand 
output,  cut  prices,  and  raise  wages  simul¬ 
taneously,  no  individual  producer  can 
count  on  increased  purchasing  power 
for  his  product.  In  the  spring  of  1944 
Edwin  G.  Nourse,  of  the  Brookings  Insti¬ 
tution,  made  this  clear  in  a  statement 
before  the  War  Contracts  Subcommit¬ 
tee: 

But  no  one  who  will  honestly  look  at  the 
past  and  present  record  of  America  can  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  businessmen  are,  in 
fact,  afraid  of  competition,  just  as  they  are 
afraid  of  really  free  enterprise. 

There  is  a  constant  fear  that  there  won’t 
be  enough  purchasing  power  to  go  around, 
that  If  we  really  “let  ourselves  go,”  v/ith  all 
our  skill  and  ingenuity,  with  all  the  tech- 
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nical  efficiency  we  have  developed,  there 
would  he  general  overproduction,  flooding 
of  the  markets,  and  general  break-down. 

The  result?  The  producer  plays  it 
safe.  He  prices  for  depression,  thereby 
creating  depression.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Nourse ; 

Setting  profit  sights  too  high,  charging 
what  the  traffic  will  bear  when  the  going  is 
easy,  refusing  to  embark  on  economic  ven¬ 
tures  unless  a  return  is  assured  which  will 
yield  profits  on  idle  plant  as  well  as  utilized 
plant,  arid  in  periods  of  unemployment  as 
well  as  more  prosperous  periods.  This  is 
self-defeating  in  the  long  run. 

May  I  point  out  that  this  is  not  theo¬ 
rizing?  Let  me  remind  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  a  recent  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  study  of  “break-even  points’’ 
for  60  industries  revealed  break-even 
points  ranging  from  20  percent  of  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  averaging  53  percent.  With 
price  and  output  policies  geared  to  the 
concept  of  such  low  ratios  of  capacity, 
unemployment  becomes  almost  inevi¬ 
table. 

What  can  we  do  to  give  effect  to  the 
tradition  of  large  markets  and  low 
prices?  I  submit  that  full  employment 
on  a  continuing  basis  would  break  this 
paralysis  of  fear  and  uncertainty.  Pro¬ 
ducers  would  gain  a  growing  confidence 
in  markets.  They  would  know  that  con¬ 
sumers  had  income  to  spend,  and  also 
the  confidence  in  their  own  future  that 
would  make  them  willing  to  spend. 
They  could  count  on  demand  sufQcient 
to  justify  expansion  of  output,  low 
prices  and  high  wages. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  spent 
a  large  part  of  their  congressional  ca¬ 
reers  in  attempting  to  control  and  pre¬ 
vent  restrictive  practices  on  the  part  of 
business.  I  am  sure  they  will  agree  with 
me  that  under  conditions  of  continuing 
full  employment  there  would  be  much 
less  incentive  to  business  to  engage  in 
these  practices.  Business  would  be  less 
tempted  to  corner  ever-larger  shares  of 
shrinking  markets.  Pull  employment 
would  provide  the  basis  for  eliminating 
the  barriers  to  raw  materials,  equipment, 
capital,  and  technology  which  tends  to 
make  big  business  bigger,  and  to  squeeze 
out  the  small  producer  altogether. 

Not  only  would  full  employment  make 
it  less  advantageous  for  businessmen  to 
engage  in  restrictive  practices,  it  would 
also  make  it  much  more  difidcult  for 
them  to  do  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
if  we  had  a  high  level  of  activity,  big 
business  would  face  greatly  increased 
competition  from  small  firms. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
small  businesses  are  the  first  and  most 
unfortunate  victims  of  depression,  and 
why  they  tend  to  flourish  and  multiply 
during  prosperity. 

They  are  the  most  important  chan¬ 
nels  for  new  and  competitive  products. 

They  are  the  most  numerous  in  trades 
and  services,  which  expand  and  decline 
more  than  proportionately  with  a  na¬ 
tional  income. 

I  believe  that  small  business  has  a  use¬ 
ful  and  necessary  function  to  perform, 
but  that  function  cannot  be  performed 
unless  the  small  businessman  is  given 
an  assurance  that  there  shall  be,  in  the 
years  ahead,  stable  and  expanding  mar¬ 
kets  based  upon  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment. 


The  businessman  of  today — whether 
small  or  large — faces  three  risks. 

The  first  is  the  risk  of  competition— 
the  risk  that  some  other  businessman 
will  be  able  to  produce  a  better  product 
at  the  same  price  or  an  equal  product  at 
a  lower  price. 

The  second  risk  he  faces  is  the  risk  of 
depression — the  risk  that  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den  his  customers  will  dwindle  and  his 
markets  will  shrink. 

The  third  risk  he  faces  is  the  risk  of 
unstable,  inconsistent,  or  arbitrary  poli¬ 
cies  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  these  three  risks  are 
more  than  we  can  expect  any  business¬ 
man  to  face.  They  are  more  than  busi¬ 
nessmen  will  face. 

When  business  is  forced  to  face  the 
risk  of  mass  unemployment  and  the  risk 
of  unstable  arbitrary  and  inconsistent 
government  policies,  which  always  flow 
from  mass  unemployment,  business  will 
inevitably  look  for  ways  to  eliminate  the 
risk  of  competition.  This  means  pri¬ 
vate  restrictions  on  prices  and  produc¬ 
tion,  an  increased  trend  toward  monopo¬ 
lization  of  business  activities,  and  the 
destruction  of  private  competitive  enter¬ 
prise. 

To  quote  from  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  report  on  S.  380: 

The  assurance  of  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  will  provide  confidence  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  markets  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
goods  and  services  produced  by  private  en¬ 
terprise.  It  will  thereby  contribute  to  the 
elimination  of  the  risk  of  unstable  and  in¬ 
consistent  Government  policies.  By  so  do¬ 
ing,  it  will  allow  business  to  forego  restric¬ 
tive  practices  and  aggressively  face,  rather 
than  dodge,  the  risks  of  competition. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  itself, 
acting  on  behalf  of  all  the  people,  can 
cope  with  these  evils.  Only  the  Federal 
Government  can  assure  the  sustained 
markets  that  will  allow  business  to  fore¬ 
go  restrictive  practices  and  move  for¬ 
ward  aggressively  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
Government. 

In  modern  business,  confidence  is  just 
as  tangible  a  factor  as  cash  in  the  bank. 
It  is  the  invisible  basis  of  all  plans  for 
production,  employment,  wages,  techno¬ 
logical  experimentation,  financing,  and 
every  other  factor  involved  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  business  enterprise. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  pro¬ 
found  misunderstanding  between  busi¬ 
ness  and  Government.  This  misimder- 
standing  arises  from  both  sides.  On 
each  side  it  arises  from  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  information  concerning 
the  other  side. 

On  the  one  hand,  representatives  of 
Government,  while  well-grounded  in 
theories,  may  not  have  adequate  prac¬ 
tical  business  experience.  On  the  side 
of  business,  the  average  executive  is  too 
busy  to  follow  the  profound  intricacies 
of  modern  interindustrial  economics. 
Hence,  to  the  Government  sometimes 
the  businessman  may  seem  stubborn, 
and  to  the  businessman,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  representatives  may  seem  erratic 
ahd  imtrustworthy.  But  neither  of  these 
impressions  is  basically  correct.  Each 
arises  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  other  side. 
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This  failure  in  mutual  understanding 
causes  acrimonious  disputation  because 
both  sides  go  on  the  assumption  that 
either  one  or  the  other  must  be  right. 
The  processes  of  cold  logic  lead  them  to 
that  conviction.  As  a  matter  of  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  the  logical  development 
of  either  side  to  its  conclusion  would 
be  cataclysmic.  The  liberal — the  salu¬ 
tary — path  lies  somewhere  between  the 
two. 

The  essence  of  a  capitalist  system  is 
that  it  is  controlled  not  from  above  by 
an  all-wise  government,  but  from  with¬ 
in  by  the  automatic  operation  of  cer¬ 
tain  so-called  economic  laws  and  by 
the  no-less  automatic  operation  of  the 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  capital¬ 
ists.  But  imder  modern  industrial  con¬ 
ditions,  these  so-called  laws  and  forces 
do  not  operate.  Self-interest,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  notoriously  unenlightened  as 
to  the  true  exigencies  of  the  capitalist 
system.  The  booming.  American  capi¬ 
talists  of  the  twenties  were  not  enlight¬ 
ened  enough  to  see  that  they  must  pro¬ 
duce  not  only  goods,  but  also  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  with  which  to  buy  them. 
Instead  they  choked  the  country’s  pur¬ 
chasing  power  by  skimming  off  larger 
and  larger  profits  and  unbalancing  the 
economy. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  bring  Govern¬ 
ment  and  business  together,  to  end  this 
misunderstanding  and  make  full  em¬ 
ployment  work  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  Nation  through  a  solution  of  the 
problems  of  production  and  employment. 

Section  2  (c)  of  the  full  employment 
bill,  in  aflBrming  the  Government’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  assure  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment,  emphasizes  that  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  such  assurance  is  to 
“foster  free  competitive  private  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  investment  of  private 
capital.’’ 

Section  2  (c)  also  indicates  that  this 
assurance  is  needed  for  the  following 
purposes : 

Promote  the  general  health  and  welfare  of 
the  Nation: 

Foster  the  American  home  and  American 
education  as  the  foundation  of  the  American 
way  of  life: 

Raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people; 

Provide  adequate  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  returning  veterans; 

Develop  trade  and  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  nations; 

Maintain  expanding  markets  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products  and  assure  expanding  income 
for  agricultural  enterprises; 

Contribute  to  the  economic  development  of 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  country: 

Encourage  and  strengthen  competitive 
small  business  enterprises:  strengthen  the 
national  defense  and  security;  and 

Contribute  to  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  lasting  peace  among  nations. 

Who  is  there  who  would  say  that  we 
can  promote  the  general  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Nation  without  an  assurance 
that  there  will  be  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  who  are  able  and  who 
desire  to  work? 

How  can  we  protect  the  American 
home  and  the  American  educational  sys¬ 
tem  unless  there  are  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  breadwinner  of  every 
family? 
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How  can  we  raise  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  American  people  if  millions  of 
Americans  are  to  b,e  unemployed? 

The  able  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Hon.  Fred  Vinson,  at  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  stated  this  responsibility  of  the 
Government  in  convincing  terms.  He 
said: 

Clearly  it  cannot  be  the  responsibility  of 
businessmen  alone  to  prevent  unemploy¬ 
ment.  •  «  »  When  we  are  confronted 

with  problems  of  national  scope  involving 
collective  responsibility,  we  must  look  to  the 
National  Government,  acting  for  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  take  the  leadership  in  their  solution. 
Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “assure.”  It  is  more 
than  a  mere  pious  hope — a  mere  paper 
promise  to  be  kept  to  the  ear  and  broken  to 
the  hope.  It  means  the  assumption  of  a 
definite  moral  responsibility.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  every  individual  will  be 
led  by  the  hand  from  one  job  to  another. 

How  can  we  assure  jobs  for  returning 
veterans  unless  we  assure  jobs  for  all? 

How  can  we  maintain  expanding  mar¬ 
kets  for  agricultural  products  and  assure 
expanding  income  for  agricultural  enter¬ 
prises  unless  we  can  assure  the  farmers 
of  America  that  there  will  be  sustained 
full  employment? 

How  can  we  contribute  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  South  and  the  West 
unless  our  economy  as  a  whole  is  ex¬ 
panding  and  healthy? 

How  can  we  carry  out  our  commit¬ 
ments  under  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
unless  we  can  assure  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  that  this  country  will  not  allow 
another  economic  crisis  to  develop  and 
will  not  again  be  respon.sible  for  spread¬ 
ing  economic  depression  throughout  the 
world? 

How  can  any  of  us  who  voted  for  the 
San  Francisco  Charter  maintain  an  un¬ 
troubled  conscience  unless  we  take  our 
stand  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes,  in  his  en¬ 
dorsement  of  this  historic  measure? 
Secretary  Byrnes  stated: 

The  enactment  of  the  full -employment 
bill  would  demonstrate  to  the  other  nations 
of  the  world,  in  a  dramatic  way,  that  this 
country  is  determined  to  prevent  depres¬ 
sions  and  to  eliminate  mass  unemployment. 
It  would  thus  contribute  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  liberal  trading  system  and  the 
attainment  of  an  expanding  world  economy. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  bill  is 
the  provision  pledging  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
fill  any  gap  in  full  employment  which 
may  remain  after  the  Government  has 
made  full  use  of  all  its  powers  and  func¬ 
tions  to  aid  industry  in  providing  jobs. 
In  other  words,  to  the  extent  that  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  cannot  other¬ 
wise  be  maintained,  the  Government  will 
undertake  to  provide  sufficient  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditures  to  fill  the  gap. 

Naturally,  this  provision  will  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  those  who  prefer  to  spend  bil¬ 
lions  for  relief  after  a  depression  de¬ 
velops  rather  than  to  provide  useful  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure  as  a  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  depression.  On  this  point,  I  should 
like  to  quote  a  recent  statement  by  Mr. 
Harold  D.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Budget  i 


Several  critics  of  the  full -employment  bill 
have  suggested  that  the  bill  is  designed  to 
pave  the  way  for  huge  deficit  spending.  This 
is  a  distortion  of  the  meaning  of  the  bill.  I 
believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the  authors 
to  reach  the  objective — full  employment — 
with  maximum  reliance  on  private  enter- 
prize  and  miniihum  reliance  on  Government 
spending. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  policy  designed 
to  prevent  depression  and  unemployment  is 
the  best  contribution  we  can  make  to  hold 
down  Federal  expenditures  and  the  public 
debt. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  every  year 
a  National  Production  and  Employment 
Budget.  This  Budget  will  include  the 
proposed  economic  goals  for  the  Nation, 
in  terms  of  employment  opportunities, 
production  of  goods  and  services  needed 
to  provide  such  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  the  amount  of  consumption  we 
require  in  order  to  absorb  the  goods  and 
services  that  are  produced  at  full  em¬ 
ployment.  It  will  include  the  President’s 
appraisal  of  growth  and  foreseeable  eco¬ 
nomic  trends — terms  of  employment, 
production,  and  consumption.  Finally, 
it  will  include  the  general  outlines  of  the 
administration’s  program  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment. 

Without  a  national  budget,  as  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  grapple  intelli¬ 
gently  with  the  employment  problem  and 
to  develop  a  consistent  and  carefully 
planned  economic  program. 

Finally,  the  United  States  Congress, 
through  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Budget,  must  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  considering  and  acting  upon 
the  President’s  program  as  a  whole.  The 
Congress  musi,take  the  responsibility  for 
all  legislation  to  carry  out  the  program 
for  full  employment.  This  provision  of 
the  full  employment  bill  has  received 
widespread  endorsement. 

Without  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Budget,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Congress  to  view  the  economic  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  whole  and  to  discharge  in  a 
manner  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
our  time  the  responsibilities  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  under  the  Constitution. 

But  there  are  some  who  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  that  free  enterprise  is  capable  of 
maintaining  full  production  and  em¬ 
ployment.  They  fear  that  if  Govern¬ 
ment  undertakes  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment  it  may  cost  too  much. 
They  believe  that  relief  for  20,000,000 
people  is  cheaper  t''an  jobs  for  all. 
That  was  the  basis  of  the  debate  which 
occurred  earlier  today  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Some  Senators  assume  that 
if  the  Government  undertakes  to  assure 
full*  employment,  it  will  cost  the  country 
too  much  money.  They  say  this  bill  is 
simply  a  deficit  financing  bill.  If  we 
have  a  fifty-billion  or  sixty-billion-dollar 
slump  in  the  national  income,  they  say 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
spend  fifty  billion  or  sixty  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  The  concept  of  “boom  and  bust” 
is  so  firmly  ingrained  in  their  minds  that 
they  can  think  in  no  other  terms.  They, 
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have  so  little  faith  in  private  competi¬ 
tive  enterprise  and  political  democracy 
that  all  their  thinking,  all  their  argu¬ 
ments — yes,  and  all  of  their  amend¬ 
ments — stem  from  the  basic  assumption 
that  we  are  going  to  have  another  catas¬ 
trophic  depression. 

Having  made  this  assumption,  they 
then  say,  “Lock!  The  sponsors  of  the 
full  employment  bill  want  us  to  spend 
fifty  to  sixty  billion  dollars!” 

Since  they  place  the  protection  of  the 
Treasury  dollars  above  human  considera¬ 
tion  and  since  they  are  willing  to  evade 
the  fundamental  concepts  of  democracy, 
let  me  ansv/er  their  argument  in  terms 
of  dollars.  Under  the  National  Housing 
Act,  the  Federal  Government  has  com¬ 
mitted  itself  to  stand  behind  thousands 
of  mortgages.  The  total  commitment  on 
guaranteed  housing  loans  now  totals 
about  $4,500,000,000.  If  we  have  a  dras¬ 
tic  slump  in  national  incom.e,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  to  make  good  on  that 
commitment.  Also,  under  the  National 
Housing  Act,  the  Government  has  in¬ 
sured  investments  in  savings  and  loan 
associations.  That  total  commitment 
amounts  to  almost  another  $4,500,000,000. 
If  we  have  another  depression,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  to  make  good  on  that 
obligation,  also.  Under  the  Federal  De¬ 
posit  Insurance  Act,  the  Government  has 
insured  deposits  in  thousands  of  banks 
throughout  the  country.  Its  guarantee 
now  covers  $51,000,000,000  worth  of 
bank  deposits.  If  we  have  another  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis,  the  Government  will  be 
committed  to  making  good  on  that  sum. 
Let  me  repeat  the  figure,  $51,000,000,000. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  quote  from 
the  report  to  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  of  the  Honorable  Leo 
Crowley,  head  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In¬ 
surance  Corporation.  In  endorsing  the 
full  employment  bill,  Mr.  Crowley  made 
the  following  statement: 

If  we  do  not  In  considerable  measure  solve 
the  business-depression  problem,  bank  losses 
may  again  become  so  large  as  to  cause  the 
insurance  fund  to  become  a  considerable 
burden  upon  the  Government.  The  success 
of  deposit  Insurance  depends  upon  adequate 
bank  supervision,  bank  examination,  and 
bank  management  on  the  one  hand,  and 
avoidance  of  major  business  depressions  on 
the  other.  But  if  it  is  possible  to  say  which 
of  these  factors  is  the  more  important,  it  is 
probable  that  the  avoidance  of  major  busi¬ 
ness  depressions  would  contribute  most  to¬ 
ward  avoiding  unreasonably  large  bank  losses 
and  keeping  the  deposit  insurance  system 
solvent.  This  Corporation,  therefore,  is  most 
happy  that  Congress  is  undertaking  to  treat 
as  a  unit  the  entire  business-depression 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  in  connection  with  my  re¬ 
marks,  a  table  entitled  “Estimates  of 
Guaranteed  Loans  and  Insurance  in 
Force  by  United  States  Government 
Agencies.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
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Description 


Date 


Amount 


Guaranteed  loans  outstanding: 

Insured  housing  loans  under  titles  I,  II,  and  VI  of  the  National  Housing  Act  as  amended. . . . . . 

Federal  ship  mortgage  insurance  under  sec.  1103  of  title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  added  June  23, 1938 . . . 

War  production  loans  guaranteed  by  War  Department,  Navy  Department,  and  Maritime  Commission  through  Federal  Reserve  bank  under 

regulation  V  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (included  VT  loans) . . . . . . . 

Guaranteed  commodity  loans  secured  by  agricultural  commodities  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  the  Steagall  amend¬ 
ment  approved  July  1,  1941. . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Agreements  to  participate  in  loans  by  commercial  banks  to  business  enterprises  under  sec.  5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act 

as  amended,  and  act  of  Juno  11,  1942,  creating  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Acceptances  and  loans  by  private  banks  under  “take  out”  agreements  with  the  E.Tport-lmport  Bank  of  Wa-shington.  Commercial  banks, 
parties  to  such  agreements,  arc  privileged  to  sell  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  notes,  drafts,  and  other  obligations  of  private  borrowers  nego¬ 
tiated  and  held  by  such  commercial  banks . . . . . . . . . . 

Guaranteed  loans  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  under  Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944 . . . . . 

Soldiers’  and  sailors’  civil  relief;  guarantees  to  commercial  insurance  companies  the  payment  of  premiums  and  interest  on  non-governmental- 

insurance  policies  carried  by  active  military  personnel.  The  face  value  of  the  iiolicies  involved  as  of  July  31,  1944,  was  .$200,500,000 _ 

Insurance  in  force: 

Life  insurance:  U.  S.  Government  life  insurance  for  veterans  of  M'orld  War  I  under  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the  World  War  Veterans’ 

Act  of  1924 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

National  service  life  iusurancc,  for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  World  War  II,  mider  the  provisions  of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 


Jan.  31,1945 
_ do _ 

June  30, 194,5 

May  31,1945 

Dec.  30,1944 

June  30, 1945 
Apr.  21,1845 

June  30, 1945 
July  31,1945 


$4,  489, 993, 895 
686,  530 


■  1, 190,944,000 


378, 203,  567 
101,  718, 592 


79, 180, 902 
2  7, 462,  242 

1?,  144,  786 


2,  454, 855,  781 


Act  of  1840. . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Property  insurance  provided  by  War  Damage  Corporation  in  accordance  with  act  approved  Mar.  27.  lS42.  This  insurance  was  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  prelection  against  less  or  damage  to  property,  real  or  personal,  which  might  resultfrom  enemy  attack  or  defense  action 

by  our  own  military  forces . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Alarine  and  war -risk  insurance  administered  by  the  War  Shipping  Administration  in  accordance  with  subtitle  “Insurance”  of  title  II  of  the 

Merchant  Marine  Act.  as  added  June  29,  1940,  and  subsequently  amended. . . . . . . . . . 

Insurance  of  deposits  of  commercial  banks  provided  by  the  F ederal  Deposit  Insuran  ee  Corporation  in  accordance  with  sec.  1 2b  of  the  F ederal 

Reserve  Act.  added  June  16, 1933.  The  Corporation  insures  deposits  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  for  each  depositor  in  insured  banks - 

Insured  savings  and  loan  association  share  accounts  and  creditor  obligations.  This  insurance  is  provided  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Lean 
Insurance  Corporation  created  by  title  IV,  sec.  404  (a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  approved  June  27,  1934.  Under  certain  restrictions, 

each  share  account  is  insured  up  to  $5,000 . . . . . . . . . - . 

Insurance  liability  s  under  Federal  old-age  and  survivors’  insurance  program . . . . . . . . . 

liLsurance  liability *  *  under  railroad  retirement  program _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Insurance  liability  2  of  the  civil-service  retirement  program  (including  other  Government  employees’  retirement  and  disability  programs) .. 
Unemployment  insurance,  including  railroad  unemployment  insurance.  (The  Government  is  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  the  assets  of  thg 
unemployment  trust  fund.) 

Federal  crop  insurance;  wheat,  cotton,  and  flax  crops  planted  for  harvest  in  1945,  and  trial  insurance  on  corn  and  tobacco  in  1945 . 


do. 


Dec.  30,1944 

_ do . 

_ do . . 


_ do . . 

Jan.  1, 1945 
Juno  30, 194 

...do.. . 

...do . 


123, 579,  57.5, 163 


126,  000, 000, 000 
2,  219, 043, 684 
51, 000, 000, 000 


4.  349,  796,  000 
50,  000, 000,  000 
960, 000, 000 
1,000,000,000 
7,  315,  000,  000 

(<) 


>  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  .\ugust  1945,  p.  791.  This  figure  is  for  the  amount  guaranteed.  The  total  amount  of  guaranteed  loans  outstanding  as  of  this  same  date  was 
$1,386,851,000. 

2  Business  Week,  May  19,  1945,  pp.  21-24. 

2  Includes  the  face  value  of  the  life  insurance  liability  only;  excludes  retirement  benefits  which  might  be  paid. 

*  No  figure  available. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  was  it 
deficit  financing  when  the  Congress  de¬ 
cided  to  insure  bank  deposits?  Was  it 
deficit  financing  when  the  Congress  de¬ 
cided  to  guarantee  mortgages?  Was  it 
deficit  financing  when  the  Congress  de¬ 
cided  to  insure  the  accounts  of  savings 
and  loan  associations?  No,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent;  it  was  not  deficit  financing.  It 
was  just  sound  common  sense.  It  was 
just  good  business. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  have 
different  ideas  of  what  is  good  business. 
Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Blodget, 
who  wrote  an  article  entitled  “Wo  Need 
Those  Depressions,”  published  in  the 
August  25,  1945,  issue  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  bulletin.  Opinion  and  Com¬ 
ments.  I  quote  from  the  article: 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  depressions  are  never 
abolished,  for  they  have  many  desirable  fea¬ 
tures.  Those  who  learn  to  ride  the  business 
cycle  can  find  as  many  advantages  in  depres¬ 
sions  as  in  booms — personal  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness  advantages.  Smart  folks  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  boom  ’*  ’*  they  are  then 

ready  for  depression-time  bargains,  bargains 
in  every  conceivable  thing  from  a  suit  of 
clothes  to  a  railroad. 

Mr.  Blodget  illustrated  his  point  by 
referring  to  the  panic  of  1893,  during 
which  the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.  bought  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
for  $81,000,000^ — ^less  than  half  its  origi¬ 
nal  cost.  Mr,  Blodget  failed  to  tell  us 
about  depression  bargains  in  human 
beings. 

There  are  some  who  want  a  safe  pool 
of  unemployed — to  preserve  “discipline” 
among  their  employees  and  give  more 
“flexibility”  to  the  labor  force.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  pool  of  imemployed,  ranging 
from  five  to  eight  million  people,  is 
“safe.”  “Safe  for  whom?”  I  ask.  Is  it 


safe  for  the  man  who  is  one  of  those 
8,000,000  people?  Is  it  safe  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  born  into  the  families  that 
help  comprise  the  3,000,000? 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the 
“boom  and  bust”  cycle  is — and  I  quote 
from  the  March  1945  Bulletin  of  the 
New  York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce — 
“the  price  we  pay  for  freedom.”  “Whose 
freedom?”  I  ask.  What  freedom  can  a 
man  have  when  he  has  no  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  inalienable  right  to  work? 

“Who  pays  the  price?”  I  ask.  Do  the 
fine,  up-standing,  well-financed  gentle- 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  pay  the  price?  Or  are  the 
copper  miners,  the  steel  workers,  the 
small  businessmen,  and  the  farmers  the 
ones  who  pay  it? 

Mr.  President,  my  attention  has  re¬ 
cently  been  called  to  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  written  by  Roger  W.  Babson  and 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
July  2,  1945.  His  words  should  cause 
every  intelligent  businessman  to  pause 
and  consider  the  kind  of  advice  he  is 
receiving.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Babson’s 
column : 

Most  economists  are  agreed  that  we  should 
be  prepared  for  trouble  any  time  after  1950. 
As  to  what  form  this  trouble  takes  depends 
largely  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Russian  Communist  experiment.  If,  after 
1950,  Russia,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  suf¬ 
fers  from  unemployment,  we  have  not  much 
to  fear. 

Let  me  repeat  that  last  sentence : 

If,  after  1950,  Russia,  with  the^est  of  the 
world,  suflfers  from  unemployment,  we  have 
not  much  to  fear. 

Mr.  Babson  assumes  that  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  except  Russia,  will, 
after  1950,  experience  an  unemployment 


crisis.  He  pins  his  hopes  upon  the 
thought  that  Russia  also  will  have  mass 
unemployment.  That  is  too  dangerous  a 
gamble  to  take.  We  must  at  all  costs 
avoid  such  a  catastrophe  which  might 
undermine  our  whole  American  system. 

When  I  introduced  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  in  this  United  States  Senate 
on  January  22.  1945,  I  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

Let  US  make  our  system  of  private  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise  work  so  well  here  Inj 
America  that  other  countries  will  seek  to 
Imitate  us.  Other  nations  follow  our  lead  In 
technology — in  mass-production  methods  of 
making  steel  and  of  fabricating  aoutomobiles 
and  airplanes.  Why  should  we  not  progress 
to  the  point  where  they  will  imitate  us  in 
the  field  of  economics  also?  Why  can  we  not 
take  the  lead  in  remedying  the  weaknesses 
that  have  developed  in  our  capitalist  system? 
Why  can  we  not  set  an  example  here  for  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  by  affording  the 
fullest  possible  opportunity  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  private  initiative  and  ending 
chronic  unemployment?  Why  can  we  not 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  highest  standard  of  living  with¬ 
out  abandoning  our  cherished  political  free¬ 
doms?” 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  firmly  believe  that  America, 
under  free  enterprise,  is  not  inferior  to 
Russia,  and  that  through  the  measure 
here  proposed  we  can  prevent  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  thus  prove  to  the  world  that 
democracy  can  work. 

'  BSi^GNATION  Of”eNATOR ’BURTON, 
OP  OHIO 

The  PR^IQJENT  pro  J«€lnpore.  The 
Chair  lays  beforetke^fTate  a  letter  from 
the  junior  Senator'mrni,  Ohio  [Mr.  Bur¬ 
ton]  of  dajie'iSeptember  25y.„1945,  today' 
and  c^y”of  a  letter  from  tlft^-Senator 
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from  Ohio  to  Hon.  Frank  J.  Lauschfe, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  cltfrk 
will  read  both  letters,  first  reading  /the 
letter  from  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  / 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows:/ 

\  United  States  Senate*’ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  September  25^1945. 
Hon.  ■•Kenneth  McKellar, 
president  pro  tempore. 

United  States  Senate, 

\  WashingtoTf",  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  letter  which  I  am  transmitting 
to  the  Gd^vernor  of  the  Stated  of  Ohio  re-; 
signing  my  office  of  Senator  pf  the  United; 
States  froiri\Ohio,  to  take  eif^t  at  the  close 
of  SeptembOT  30,  1945.  f 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  pe/'sonal  regret  for 
me  to  sever  iny  cordial  add  pleasant  rela-, 
tlons  with  th4  Members  the  Senate,  but" 
under  the  circumstance^  I  feel  that  there: 
is  no  other  coljrse  th^  can  be  justified.  - 
I  am  resigning  iolely  ip  order  that  I  may 
become  a  member  of  ^the  Supreme  Courlj 
of  the  United  States,  And  in  that  capacity; 

I  shall  consider  i^  af  privilege  to  continue, 
to  serve  in  coope^tion  with  the  other; 
branches  of  the  Fejfcral  Government. 

Yours  respe^fully, 

\Harold  H.  Burton. 

nited  Btates  Senate,  j 

WashingtonjD.  C.,  i^ptember  25,  1945.  ■[ 

Hon.  Prank  J.  ^usche,  K  ; 

Governor  ft  'the  State  v  Ohio,  ' 

/  ^olumbus,  Ohio.  | 

My  Dear  Covernor:  In  View  of  the  factf 
that  the  Prteident  of  the  I^ited  States  haa 
nominated  ^e  for  appointment  as  associatef 
justice  of  /the  Supreme  Qourt'iof  the  United! 
States  ai^  the  nomination  l^s  been  con¬ 
firmed  bjf  the  Senate,  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  accept  this  appointment,  akd  therefore 
respectMly  resign  my  office  of  uVlted  Stated 
Senator  from  Ohio,  to  take  effect  kt  the  close^ 
of  September  30,  1945.  »  •' 

It  has  been  an  unusual  and  high!, privilege; 
to  serve  in  the  United  States  Senate  during 
the  critical  years  of  the  war,  and  I  wish  to; 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  people  of 
Ohio  for  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  m« 
to  assist  them  in  winning  the  war  and  Hi; 
laying  the  foundations  for  future  interna-; 
tional  and  domestic  stability. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Harold  H.  Burton. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
commumcajli«)p.&.w41Ui§.oii.the-table. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP  1945 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  for  assuring  continu¬ 
ing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts 
of  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following 

names: 

Senators  answered  to  their 

Aiken 

Burton 

Do-wney 

Andre'ws 

Butler 

Ellender 

Bailey 

Byrd 

Ferguson 

Ball 

Capehart 

Fulbrlght 

Barkley 

Capper 

George 

BUbo 

Carvllle 

Gerry 

Brewstei 

Chandler 

Green 

Bridges 

Chavez 

Guffey 

Briggs 

Connally 

Gurney 

Brooks 

Cordon 

Hart 

Buck 

Donnell 

Hatch 

Hawkes 

Maybank 

Taft 

Hayden 

Mead 

Taylor 

Hlckenlooper 

Mlllikln 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Hill 

Mitchell 

Thomas,  Utah 

Hoey 

Moore 

Tobey 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Morse 

Tunnell 

Johnston,  S.  C, 

Murdock 

Tydlngs 

Kilgore 

Murray 

Vandenberg 

Kiio'wland 

Myers 

Wagner 

La  Follette 

O’Daniel 

Walsh 

Langer 

Overton 

Wheeler 

Lucas 

Badcllffe 

Wherry 

McCarran 

Reed 

White 

McClellan 

Revercomb 

Wiley 

McFarland 

Robertson 

Willis 

McKellar 

Saltonstall 

Wilson 

McMahon 

Shipstead 

Young 

Magnuson 

Smith 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Eighty-six  Senators  having  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

MENTS  IN  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL 

ESTABLISHMENTS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  there  is  to  be  further  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  bill,  and  that  other  amend¬ 
ments  are  to  be  offered,  so  it  is  not  ap¬ 
propriate  that  we  vote  on  the  committee 
amendment  at  this  time.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  -IMr.  Thomas]  is  on  his  way 
to  the  Senate,  Chamber,  and  if  no  Sena¬ 
tor  is  ready  tp  proceed  to  discuss  the 
pending  amendment,  I  hope  we  may  be 
able  to  lay  the  bfH  aside  temporarily  and 
take' up  the  enlistfijent  bill.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah  will  be  here  in  a  moment. 
I  do  not  like  to  have.^the  bill  taken  up 
until  he  arrives.  Ho'yj^ever,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
so-called  voluntary  eiifpstment  bill, 
which  was  reported  from  the  Committee  j 
on  Military  Affairs  yesterd^,  and  th? 
statements  of  Senators  intere^ed  in  tf 
proposed  legislation  that  it  wt^d 
require  very  long  to  dispose  of  ^iie 
I  think  it  appropriate  now  to  ask  “ 
mous  consent  that  the  unfinished  ^ 
ness  be  temporarily  laid  aside  ai 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  Hqtse  b' 
3951.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temf>ore. 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection, Ahe  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the/bill  (H.  R. 
3951)  to  stimulate  voluntefiff  enlistments 
in  the  Regular  Military  arm  Naval  Estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  Unite^  States,  which 
had  been  reported  froi^  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  wi^  an  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utafli.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  suggestfiin  just  made  by  our 
leader  is  quite  in  or^r,  because  the  Army 
is  prepared  and  Whiting  to  go  forward 
with  the  voluntary  enlistment  plan. 

The  theory  of/xhe  bill  is  quite  simple. 
If  I  may  speak/n  very  general  terms,  it 
merely  extend/ to  men  who  will  enlist  in 
the  Army  mo/  of  the  rights  and  most  of 
the  privileg^  which  have  been  extended 
to  the  drafl/Cd  men,  and,  of  course,  which 
would  be  elitended  to  any  men  who  are 
drafted  ajt  the  present  time. 

At  the  present  time  the  Army  has 
authority  to  recruit  up  to  280,000  men 
into  the  regular  service.  At  the  present 
time-'also  the  Army  may  recruit  from 
among  men  who  are  already  in  the 
service.  The  bill  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Army  to  do  what  it  has  not  done 
heretofore,  recruit  for  a  short  period  of 
S  years  both  fi'om  among  men  in  civilian 


life  and  from  among  those  who  are  now 
Jn  the  service  in  the  Army. 

;  The  bill  as  reported  from  the  com- 
tnittee  is  identical  with  the  bill  parsed 
by  the  House,  except  for  a  simple  amend- 
inent  on  page  3,  in  line  14,  which  the 
committee  deemed  was  a  wise  amend¬ 
ment,  and  which  the  War  .Depart¬ 
ment  sustained  the  committee  ih  recom¬ 
mending.  ./ 

The  House  bill  provided  tifiiat  a  man 
already  in  the  service  whey' had  served 
i6  months  could  enlist  for  1  *year.  It  was 
■assumed  by  the  committed  that  it  would 
|be  better  to  adhere  moi^  closely  to  the 
provisions  offered  to  m^  in  civilian  life 
and  make  the  enlisKnent  period  18 
months  instead  of  2/years.  That  was 
..done  primarily  because,  considering  the 
matter  of  travel,  jfll  the  other  things 
jwhich  men  do  in  tlae  Army,  and  the  for¬ 
eign  service  whi/i  likely  they  will  be 
called  upon  to  p/form  under  this  enlist¬ 
ment  plan,  a  /year  enlistment  period 
seemed  too  slmrt.  Therefore,  the  com¬ 
mittee  chang/d  that  period  to  18  months, 
which  mean/S,  of  course,  that  those  who 
are  in  the  Xrmy,  after  they  have  served 
6  monthaf  can  enlist  for  another  18 
months.  /There  is  no  limitation  on  the 
number/jf  enlistments,  except  the  exi- 
gencie/of  the  service. 

Th/e  is  much  discouragement  upon 
the  Wart  of  the  Army.  The  Army  does 
no^think  the  enlistment  plan  will  be 
sufficient.  The  Army  contends  that  the 
djraft  will  have  to  be  continued  in  order 
provide  the  needed  manpower  in  the 
®\rmy.  That,  of  course,  is  a  matfer  of 
opinion.  The  Army  authorities  assume 
that  they  can  probably  obtain  300,000 
men  by  enlistment.  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  man  serving  in  the  Army  in 
Arkansas  who  said  that  when  the  offer 
of  enlistment  was  made  known  to  the 
men  there  about  50  percent  of  them  vol¬ 
unteered.  No  one  knows  whether  the 
voluntary  plan  will  take  the  place  of  the 
draft  plan  or  not,  but  the  draft  law  re¬ 
mains  in  existence  until  next  May.  The 
draft  law  has  been  resorted  to  until  now, 
■and  boys  are  still  being  drafted. 

^  think,  Mr.  President,  that  that  is 
about  the  only  explanation  that  is 
needed,  because  the  bill  is  a  simple  one, 
allowA^  the  Army  to  proceed  with  its 
enlistrn^t  program. 

Mr.  ’I'iroiNGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat^ yield? 

Mr.  THOB^S  of  Utah.  I  am  glad  to 
yield.  \ 

Mr.  TYDINOl^.  Assuming  for  the 
sake  of  argument^iat  300,000  men  would 
enlist  in  the  ne3^3  months,  has  the 
Senator  any  idea  asto  what  the  likely  ac¬ 
tion  or  recommendat^  would  be  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  respe^ng  the  draft,  if 
such  an  event  happeneX  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed?  X 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  UtahA  Only  what 
has  been  said  informally  in  the  hearings. 
It  has  been  assumed  by  thosXwho  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee  \hat  the 
draft  will  have  to  be  continued  The 
Senator  knows  that  the  armed  s&tevices 
were  drafting  men  at  the  time  o^he 
Japanese  peace  to  the  extent  of  80,000 
month.  That  has  been  reduced  by  Exe 
utive  order  to  50,000  a  month.  And  that' 
Is  the  number  being  drafted  now. 
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Jussia  with  a  powerful  means  of  achieving 
association  with  Germany  and  of  pre- 
veJ^^ng  any  association  between  Germany 
and^estern  Europe,  indeed  of  sustaining  per- 
maneM;  German  hostility  to  the  west.  The 
principal  claim  which  Germany  will  make, 
and  musB^ake,  some  day — the  claim  to  her 
eastern  teVritories — cannot  be  met  by  the 
Western  Po^rs,  cannot  be  met  by  Poland, 
but  can  be  iny±,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen, 
by  Russia  alone 

However  the  I^hsh  situation  may  change, 
the  gainer  will  be\^rmany.  Russia  will  not 
be  the  loser.  Only  TBpland  will  be  the  loser. 

Mr.  Churchill  and\jr.  Eden  were  sincere, 
beyond  a  doubt,  in  wishing  for  a  strong, 
democratic,  and  indep^dent  Poland.  So 
were — and  are — the  peopiW  of  England.  So 
does  Stalin,  but  what  he  rnVans  by  a  strong, 
democratic,  and  independent  Poland  is  a 
Poland  strong  as  part  of  the  Raesian  Empire, 
democratic  as  that  Empire  is  de^Dcratic,  and 
independent  of  Europe.  And  he  rfes  had  his 
way,  because  he  has  made  words  n\an  what 
he  wants  them  to  mean. 

The  Poland  of  today  is,  according  the 
European  meaning  of  words,  which  is^lso 
the  Polish  meaning,  not  only  weak,  but 
potent:  not  only  undemocratically,  but  tyraf 
nlcally  governed;  not  only  dependent,  but  a\ 
vassal.  It  makes  no  difference  if  there  are 
a  few  democrats,  even  genuine  democrats,  or 
a  few  Poles,  like  M.  Mikolajczyk  or  Professor 
Grabski,  from  London  in  the  Government  at 
Warsaw.  That  Government  remains  the  in¬ 
strument  of  the  Kremlin.  It  could  not  resist, 
or  even  deviate,  even  if  it  wished  to,  for  the 
coercive  powers  of  the  modern  state,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Russian  state,  are  irresistible. 
Irresistible  coercion  is  exercised  not  only  from 
without  and  about,  but  also  from  within  and 
from  below,  as  it  were.  The  Government  is 
but  a  faithful  transmitter  and  matters  little 
compared  with  the  municipal  and  rural  coun¬ 
cils,  the  judges  and  the  juries,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  banks,  the  factories,  of  trans¬ 
port,  of  the  cooperatives,  of  electric  power,  of 
the  trade-unions  and  of  the  political  parties, 
indeed,  of  all  organized  life.  Including  books, 
newspapers,  and  the  wireless.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  elections  are  held  or  not, 
for  if  held,  they  will  be  organized  in  advance 
by  the  real  adminlstratives  of  the  country; 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  last  analysis,  by  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  Russian  rule.  These  elections,  if 
held  at  all,  will  serve  but  one  purpose — to 
convince  those  who  are  still  somewhat  hard 
of  belief  that  they  are  mistaken,  that  the 
Polish  people  want  what  Stalin,  and  not  Mr. 
Churchill,  Mr.  Eden,  or  Mr.  Truman,  mean 
by  a  strong,  democratic,  and  independent 
Poland. 

But  if  words  still  have  a  true  meaning,  the 
Poland  has  lost  her  national  independe^e, 
and  the  Poles  have  lost  their  Indlvlduayfib- 
erties  to  an  extent  that  would  hav^J^een 
inconceivable  under  the  Hapsburgs  amd  the 
Hohenzollerns  or  even  under  tyi  Tsars. 
What  was  done  by  Frederick,  Cat^rine,  and 
Marla  Theresa  has  been  far  ou^lrone  by  Mr. 
Churchill,  Mr.  Truman,  and  l^rshal  Stalin 
In  Frederick’s  own  city,  PotsjjfRm,  and  in  his 
own  palace.  Sans  Souci. 

The  independence  lost  the  more  unen¬ 
durable  when  it  wears  t\^  outward  aspect  of 
independence  regained^  The  Polish  catas¬ 
trophe  is  the  more  cajfestrophic  because  it  is 
misunderstood  by  ITm  outside  world,  which  is 
but  too  willing  to^ misunderstand.  It  is  a 
catastrophe  endured  in  isolatkin.  The  mis¬ 
understanding  ^epens  and  widens  the  abyss 
that  separate^oland  from  Europe  and  severs 
•■her  the  xcioi^  hopelessly  from  the  Christian 
and  Graere-Roman  heritage  which  was 
always  tUKS  in  common  with  Europe,  eVen 
under  'Ore  czars. 

The^atastrophe  Is  the  more  catastrophic 
by  rreson  of  the  fearful  sacrifice  that  has 
be^  made  in  vain,  of  the  terrible  wrongs 
eMured  not  only  at  the  hands  of  the  com- 
lon  foe  but  of  the  ostensible  friejjd — the 


deportation  of  a  million  Polish  men,  women, 
and  children  to  the  Russian  Empire,  where 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  still  eating  out 
their  hearts  with  nostalgia  for  their  lost 
native  land  and  are  being  killed  off  by  hard 
labor,  disease,  and  exposure  to  a  rigorous  and 
unaccustomed  climate  in  regions  as  far  afield 
as  Komi  and  Kamchatka;  the  inhuman  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  home  army,  elite  of  the  Polish 
Nation,  by  the  ostensible  liberator,  after  a 
heroic  and  sanguinary  struggle  in  the  com¬ 
mon  cause;  the  public  arrests  and  deporta¬ 
tions;  the  annihilation  of  high,  though  not 
'unreasonable  hopes  in  the  pledges  and 
promises  broken  by  the  one-time  friend  and 
ally.  Great  Britain:  and,  most  grievous  of  all, 
the  partition,  carried  out  by  Russia  with  the 
connivance  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  has  made  one-half  of  Poland 
part  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  the  other 
half  the  helpless  vassal  of  that  same  empire. 

But  the  Polish  catastrophe  is  not  Polish 
only.  It  is  the  vortex  of  a  much  bigger  ca¬ 
tastrophe  that  has  engulfed  more  than  a 
hundred  million  Europeans  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Grecian  border. 

Amid  the  resplendent  victories  achieved 
by  British  arms,  it  stands  out  as  a  dark  and 
terrible  political  defeat.  Amid  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  our  day,  one  thing  is  as  sure  as 
^anything  can  be  in  politics — that  what  wa§ 
^pne  at  Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  canna 
lafe,  that  the  catastrophe  is  so  deep  and  ■'^ue 
th^it  cannot  be  patched  up  or  passed ^ver, 
and\hat  Great  Britain  will,  some  daj^have 
to  grapcle  with  the  consequences  iiyfiefense 
of  her  iWional  and  imperial  securj^,  of  her 
own  futmie.  and  of  Europe’s  fu^re  which, 
as  she  wlll^nd,  is  Inseparable  i'xm.  her  own. 

f.  A.  Voigt. 


EXTENSIOlS/0^  REMARKS 

1.  SHERiDA!?^OWNEY 

’^OF  CALIFORNIA^ 

IN  THE  S^ATE  OP  THE  UNf^D  STATES 

Tuesday/ September  25  (legistf^ive  day 
of  Monday ,  September  10)  /US  4  5 

r  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President^^  ask 
un^imous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
trie  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  nne 
30em  by  Victor  Heyden,  boatswain’s  mac 
'first  class.  United  States  Coast  Guarc 
Reserve,  which  was  written  shortly  after. 
D-day  at  Iwo  Jima  while  the  author  was 
on  duty  aboard  a  Coast  Guard-manned 
LST.  Mr.  Hayden  has  been  in  the  Coast 
Guard  since  July  15,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

REPORT  FROM  IWO 

There  is  no  way  to  speak  of  those  great 
Who  lay  before  the  ridge  in  cross  fire 
Of  mortar  and  of  mountain  gun. 

The  terraced  slopes  in  every  yard. 

All  previously  marked  and  ranged 
And  mined,  felt  flame. 

No  chosen  vocables  enumerate  the  courage 
Of  those  dead;  there  can  no  auguish  match 
The  weeping  and  the  cursing  of  the  maimed. 
No  requiem  is  adequate  for  even  one  marine. 
“Casualties  moderate,’’  so  ran  the  first  com¬ 
munique. 

When  they  came  in'  the  long,  black  beach 
received  them. 

Not  all  at  once,  in  waves. 

That  broke  and  rolled  upon  the  pounded 
Sand.  They  took  it,  and  moved  up. 


More  terrible  than  Tarawa  the  metal  rain/ 
More  bitter  than  the  salted  Carthagini^ 
plain 

The  redder  stain  soaking  still  the 
On  the  fifth  day  the  flag  went  up  ^  Hot 
Rock’s  top. 

The  heart  and  flesh  of  each 

deliquesce,  /' 

That  other  part  which  does  illiriue  the  heart, 
Glorious  with  agony  and  p;^de. 

Shall  freight  the  warring  u^haste  wind 
And  unforgotten  soar  antTrlde. 


Remarks  of  J.  H^ard  Pew  at  Picnics  of 
Sun  Oil  Emplojrees’  Athletic  Association 

EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

/  OF 

KQR.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  afHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  25  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
excerpts  from  the  remarks  made  by  J. 
Howard  Pew,  president  of  the  Sun  Oil 
Co.,  at  the  picnics  of  the  Sun  Oil  Em¬ 
ployees’  Athletic  Associations  at  Marcus 
Plook  on  August  12  and  August  19,  1945. 

The  remarks  show  what  I  have  always 
known  to  be  a  fact,  namely,  that  success¬ 
ful  results  in  the  conduct  of  any  industry 
or  business  are,  to  a  substantial  extent, 
dependent  upon  sound  human  relations 
in  that  business. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  human  fam¬ 
ily  of  working  people,  and  if  they  under¬ 
stand  the  objectives  of  any  company,  and 
feel  that  the  company  wishes  to  be  as 
fair  to  them  as  it  expects  them  to  be  to 
the  company,  then  most  of  the  working 
men  and  wbmen  of  this  country  will  be 
found  to  be  cooperative  in  creating  such 
a  reciprocal  relationship. 

Mr.  Pew’s  remarks  about  the  employees 
of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.  are  evidence  of  sound 
thinking  in  connection  with  this  great 
problem  that  faces  the  world,  namely, 
proper  human  relations  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

(T  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  read 
tnV, excerpts  to  which  I  have  referred. 

mre  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were^dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folios : 

No  refliWy  In  this  country  has  done  such 
a  magnlflcltat  war  job  as  that-  which  has 
been  accompUshed  right  here  at  Marcus 
Hook,  and  thi^ould  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  ba^  of  teamwork.  IVhat  I 
particularly  like  al^ut  your  teamwork  is  the 
way  you  solve  all  iff  your  problems  among 
yourselves,  and  thereto  the  outside  world 
you  speak  as  one  voice.  There  Is  a  story 
about  this  which  has  a^«ys  appealed  to  me. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  wi^you  a  little  about 
the  postwar  period.  IVe  i^st  do  a  better 
job  then  than  ever  before.  T^at  means  that 
sound  principles  must  govam  our  every 
action.  Let  me  read  to  you  tl^seven  prin¬ 
ciples  which  I  regard  as  of  A^e  greatest 
Importance. 

The  first  of  these  is  sound  humlyi  rela¬ 
tions.  This  means  that  everyone  In  the 
company  is  a  human  being  and  should  be 
treated  as  such.  Fairness  and  justice  fo^all 
must  be  our  motto.  Each  should  be  got- 
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^quately  rewarded  for  his  or  her  services. 
I’s  policy  always  has  been  to  pay  maxi- 
lum  wages,  consistent  with  sound  protec- 
of  the  financial  and  general  security  of 
le  company.  The  reason  so  many  busi¬ 
nesses  fail  Is  largely  because  they  do  not 
have  proper  human  relations.  Without 
pr^er  human  relations  there  does  not  exist 
thdspli-it  and  will  to  produce.  It  is  only 
theXcompanies  that  produce  the  most  goods 
per  Worker  that  eventually  succeed.  The 
oil  mdustry,  like  many  others,  is  a  highly 
competitive  one,  and  if  our  Company  is  to 
live  Wd  prosper  we  must  all  realize  that 
produition  is  the  key  to  success. 

TheXsecond  of  these  principles  is  public 
service!  This  means  that  our  first  objective 
in  all  Ve  do  should  be  to  make  a  useful 
contribiltion  to  the  general  welfare  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  living  and  in  making 
our  courftry  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
It  means  tthat,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
company,\we  must  be  good  citizens,  doing 
our  part  lA  worthy  undertakings  in  the  com¬ 
munities  \Were  we  live  and  where  we  oper¬ 
ate.  It  mtens  that  we  must  live  by  the 
Golden  Rule — by  doing  unto  others  that 
which  we  wWld  have  others  do  unto  us.  It 
means  we  nWst  give  an  accounting  to  the 
public  from  ttime  to  time.  The  American 
people  will  i*rmit  private  corporations  to 
exist  only  so  ibng  as  they  can  make  a  good 
accounting  ofVtheir  stewardship. 

Third.  Good Xcustomer  relations:  V/e  can 
best  serve  the  pfcblic  by  supplying  good  prod¬ 
ucts,  fairly  pricXd,  and  delivered  where  and 
when  they  are  Wanted.  This  is  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  public  approval  and  to  win 
the  good  will  ofXour  customers.  Thus  we 
must  strive  for  emciency  in  all  that  we  do, 
pulling  together  aaa  team,  in  order  to  make- 
the  best  possible  p»ducts  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  cost.  As  lon^as  we  do  that,  we  shall 
all  have  work  to 

Fourth.  Modern  dbuipment:  This  means 
the  maintenance  of  alfeequate  and  up-to-date 
plants,  buildings,  andXtools.  This  enables  all 
of  us  to  achieve  theuiighest  efficiency  apd 
makes  possible  the  \payment  of  highter 
wages,  while  at  the  same  time  we  manuflkc- 
ture  products  at  a  co^b  which  will  eqfkble 
them  to  be  sold  at  prici 
both  willing  and  able 
do  everything  possible  t 
and  tools  produce  the 
which  they  are  capable 
the  most  modern  plants 


^  which  the  puKic  is 
pay.  We  /lould 
[make  thesar plants 
3,ximum  o/tput  of 
(f  we  doJnot  have 
toolsybr  if  they 


are  not  operated  at  their  ni^ximuA  capacity, 
then  our  wages  and  salaried  as  measured  by 
our  standard  of  living,  will  hspe  to  be  re¬ 
duced,  or  at  best  remain  «t/tionary.  For 
every  industrial  worker  in  tlfe  oil  industry, 
there  Is  an  investment  of  $iaTO0.  Just  think 
of  it — for  every  man  and  /oman  employed 
In  any  capacity  in  the  oi/lncfcstry  there  is 
an  investment  in  plants  §|hd  tapis  of  $15,000. 

means  a  .  constant 
if  doin^  things  and 


waysy 


Fifth.  Research: 
search  for  better 
for  methods  of  makin 
search  prevents  a 
seed.  It  is  the  spar 
to  make  progress, 
ment  of  processes 


better  products.  Re 
pany  froin  going  to 
lug  of  all  oAour  efforts 
r  through  tlfc  develop - 
r  making  newVnd  better 


products  we  crea^  new  and  better  tobs  with¬ 
in  our  company j^rovide  better  prd&ucts  for 
our  customers^  and  again  make  \possible 
higher  wages  par  all.  This  is  the  Alicy  we 
have  followe<^o  successfully  in  the  ftast.  It 
is  the  policy  which  will  assure  us  k  great 
future  as  l®g  as  we  have  the  moneymeces- 
sary  to  carfy  on  adequate  research  pr^rams 
and  to  biAd  new  plants.  \ 

The  si^h  principle  is  personal  opportunity. 
This  nyans  nobody  must  be  barred,  nft  in¬ 
vention  rejected,  no  idea  untried;  everyone 
mustyhave  his  chance.  Hard  work,  brsUns, 
and /skill  constitute  the  only  badge’  of 
ari^ocracy  recognized  in  our  company.  Nor 
does  our  company,  in  the  great  race  for'  a 
p»ce  In  the  world,  desire  monopoly  or 
ipeclal  privilege.  We  believe  there  is  room 
for  all,  the  small  businessman  as  well  ae 


\ 


the  large  company.  We  invite  competitii 
We  believe  it  to  be  the  surest  method/of 
keeping  us  alert  and  assuring  that  we  s^all 
render  the  greatest  service  to  the  public. 

Finally,  the  eleventh  principle  is  fii^Ancial 
stability.  This  means  our  company  raust  be 
faithful  to  its  trusteeship.  The  ^mpany 
is  entrusted  with  the  interest  of  its  stock¬ 
holders,  among  whom  many  of  yow  are  in¬ 
cluded,  and  with  the  human  rel^ons  of  its 
workers.  Thus  the  company  ^ould  never 
pay  out  so  much  money,  eithemn  dividends 
to  its  stockholders  or  in  wagesito  its  workers, 
as  to  weaken  its  capital  stricture.  This  is 
important  to  the  stockholder;  but  it  is  of  far 
greater  importance  to  the^orkers,  because 
a  financially  sound  comply  is  the  best  in¬ 
surance  for  them  that  thj^  are  going  to  have 
jobs. 

There  we  have  the  ifhole  picture — sound 
human  relations,  puMlc  service,  good  cus¬ 
tomer  relations,  mod«n  equipment,  research 
personal  opportunity  and  financial  stability. 
So  we  see  that  whei/ peace  comes,  the  answer 
as  to  what  happeni  to  us  will  rest  largely  in 
our  hands.  If  a^hat  time  we  are  living  in 
a  political  and,^conomlc  atmosphere  con¬ 
ducive  to  individual  Initiative,  and  if  we 
exercise  that  /initiative  by  increasing  our 
efficiency  and  production — and  I  refer  to 
everyone  of*  us — then  the  Sun  Oil  Co. 
will  be  abl/  to  keep  all  of  us  employed,  to 
pay  higher  and  higher  wages,  and  to  offer  to 
the  publfc  better  and  better  products  at 
lower  ai^lower  prices.  So  long  as  we  do  that, 
we  nee^  not  fear  our  future.  A  job  with  a 
comply  which  pursues  these  policies  is  the 
best  insurance  which  we  can  have  against 
the  Vicissitudes  of  life. 

/ 


The  Unemployment  Problem — Debate  Be¬ 
tween  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Leo  M.  Cherne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  25  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  joint  de¬ 
bate  released  on  April  16,  1945,  between 
Mr.  Leo  M.  Cherne  and  myself  relative 
to  the  full -employment  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
debate  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

SHOULD  GOVERNMENT  PASS  LEGISLATION 
INSURING  FULL  EMPLOYMENT? 

(As  debated  by  Leo  M.  Cherne,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  Research  Institute  of  America,  Inc.; 
author  of  The  Rest  of  Your  Life,  and  Hon. 
Alexander  'Wiley,  United  States  Senator 
from  Wisconsin;  member.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary) 

Mr.  Cherne.  Yes.  No  laws  are  necessary 
for  us  to  reach  a  level  of  high  employment 
after  the  war.  But  legislation  is  needed  to 
stay  there.  Most  economists  agree  there 
will  be  a  rebuilding  boom  after  the  war. 
They  also  agree  there  will  be  a  period  of 
mass  unemployment.  The  only  difference 
between  the  optimists  and  the  pessimists 
is  when.  Nothing  in  the  automatic  nature 
of  our  economy  will  avoid  unemployment. 
Nothing  in  the  automatic  nature  of  our 
economy  will  prevent  recurring  cycles  of 
boom  and  bust.  There  is  no  need  to  scrap 
that  economy.  It  has  produced  too  much 
that  is  good.  We  have  achieved  and  re- 
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tained  political  liberty  under  it.  But  v/e  can 
lose  this  in  the  crisis  of  another  disastrous 
depression.  The  full  force  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  must  not  only  be  permitted,  but  en¬ 
couraged  to  produce  as  m.uch  as  it  can  and 
provide  a  maximum  of  jobs  at  as  high  a 
standard  of  living  as  possible.  But  if  ever 
that  proves  insufficient,  let’s  realize  this 
war,  which  has  complicated  our  economy, 
has  also  created  a  responsibility  for  govern¬ 
ment  to  generate  the  remaining  number  of 
necessary  jobs.  Without  prompt  legisla¬ 
tively  authorized  and  previously  planned 
action,  a  temporary  slump  can  too  easily 
become  a  pyramiding,  paralyzing  depression. 
Or  have  we  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  of  our 
muddling  and  improvising  through  the 
thirties,  the  lesson  multiplied  by  war  and 
underlined  by  the  conservative.  Irrefutable 
Baruch-Hancock  report? 

Senator  Wiley.  First,  who  was  it  that  did 
the  “muddling  and  improvising”  through  the 
mid  and  late  1930’s?  Was  it  not  the  very 
same  group  of  Government  meddlers  and 
muddlers  who  may  now  seek  to  regiment  our 
economy  under  the  guise  of  promoting  full 
employment?  Second,  of  course’.  Govern¬ 
ment  must  take  up  the  slack  and  provide 
a  job  buffer  in  the  event  of  temporary  un¬ 
employment.  But  if  it  does ,  this  heavy- 
handedly  as  is  implied,  will  it  not  perpetuate 
the  depression  instead  of  cutting  it  short? 
Is  this  not  what  happened  to  our  sorrow  be¬ 
tween  1933  and  1940,  leaving  10,500,000  un¬ 
employed  after  7  years  of  Government  hand¬ 
outs'  and  regimentation? 

Mr.  Cherne.  The  non-New  Dealer  Baruch 
Insisted  several  pillars,  at  least,  must  be 
erected  if  America  is  to  have  its  adventure 
with  prosperity.  The  social  security  laws 
must  be  so  expanded  as  to  remove  the  fear 
of  insecurity  and  prevent  temporary  job¬ 
lessness  from  multiplying  into  the  contagion 
of  depression.  We  must  also,  said  Baruch, 
have  ready  a  shelf  of  useful  public  works,  a 
reserve  of  Federal  action,  to  soak  up  the  rivu¬ 
lets  of  unemployment  before  erosion  causes 
the  flood  of  jobless  disaster.  Job  conserva¬ 
tion  comes  no  more  naturally  than  soil  con¬ 
servation.  Peace  requires  no  less  thought 
and  action  than  war.  It  has  taken  civilized 
man  centuries  to  learn  these  truths.  We 
have  another  historic  opportunity  to  apply 
that  knowledge. 

Senator  Wiley.  Let’s  get  down  to  cases: 
The  Murray  (full  employment)  bill  promises 
to  insure  jobs  for  all  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  work.  No  American  should  prejudge  this 
new  bill  with  its  tempting  title.  But  every¬ 
one  who  desires  abundant  private  pay  en¬ 
velopes  and  not  Government  subsistence 
hand-outs  for  America  should  do  “a  heap  of 
asking”  about  this  bill  or  any  other  such  bill. 
The  bill’s  advocates  have  the  burden  of  proof 
to  justify  their  radical  proposal.  They  must 
prove  the  bill  is  not  just  a  high-falluting  ex¬ 
cuse  for  more  ruinous  deficit  spending;  that 
the  bill,  with  all  its  “silver  platter”  guaran¬ 
ties  by  Government,  will  not  sap  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  confidence  of  private  enterprise 
while  paying  lip  service  to  the  latter’s  vital 
role;  will  not  encourage  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  to  dump  their  employment  prob¬ 
lems  into  the  lap  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  will 
not  give  the  President  more  sky-high  grants 
of  authority.  They  must  explain  whether 
the  elaborate  predictions  and  statistics  re¬ 
quired  for  the  proposed  national  budget 
may  not  be  artfully  manipulated  and  inter¬ 
preted;  v/hether  the  bill  will  not  cause  more 
financial  backaches,  political  headaches  ancL 
splritual  heartaches  than  it  tries  to  avoid. 
Remember  that  the  outlook  for  America's 
postwar  prosperity  is  bright  in  spite  of  the 
gloom  of  some  synthetic  tliinkers.  So  we’ll 
appreciate  some  tall  explaining  on  why  this 
bill  or  any  such  bill  is  at  all  necessary,  Mr. 
Cherne. 

Mr.  Cherne.  In  the  year  of  America's  best 
peacetftne  Income  and  production — 1940 — 
there  were  8,500,000  unemployed.  Since  1940, 
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we’ve  learned  hov;  to  turn  out  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  with  one-fifth  fewer  work¬ 
er?.  The  business-minded  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  the  conservative  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  the  nongovernment 
National  Planning  Association  agree  that  we 
shall  have  at  least  11,000,000  unemployed  if 
W0  return  to  our  best  prewar  level.  There’s 
nothing  temporary  in  these  figures.  They 
can’t  be  wished  away  with  the  phrase  “Gov¬ 
ernment  muddlers.”  The  problem  of  jobs 
will  not  be  solved  without  Government  ac¬ 
tion — whether  Democrats  or  Republicans, 
New  Deal  or  old,  are  in  the  saddle. 

Senator  Wiley.  We  have  examined  specific 
questionable  features  of  a  particular  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill.  We  have  seen  their  many  dan¬ 
gerous  implications.  Mr.  Cherne  has  Ignored 
these  dangers  in  his  eagerness  to  whoop  up 
some  vague  Government  cure-all.  Full  em¬ 
ployment;  yes.  But  not  through  some  bu¬ 
reaucratic  patent  medicine  with  poisonous 
ingredients.  Rather,  one,  through  flashing  a 
real  green  light  to  private  enterprise  to  en¬ 
courage  appropriate  expansion  in  old  and 
countless  new  fields.  (Remember,  since  1870, 
the  go-ahead  signal  enabled  free  enterprise 
to  produce  15,000,000  new  jobs  in  15  new  in¬ 
dustries.)  And,  two,  through  having  Gov¬ 
ernment  assist  in  practical,  economical  plan¬ 
ning  with  and  for  private  enterprise  rather 
than  against  it.  That  is  the  American  way 
to  prosperity. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  ’THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  September  25  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) ,  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Council  Fiasco,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COUNCIL  FIASCO 

Let  us  ponder  one  reason  for  the  lack  of 
success  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council, 
on  Foreign  Ministers,  which,  as  set  up 
the  Potsdam  Conference,  has  the  job^f 
drafting  the  peace  treaties.  Secraj^ary 
Byrnes  seems  to  have  taken  no  polici^lth 
him.  This  we  noted  on  August  9,  -w^n  the 
conference  opened,  in  referring  to  ine  State 
Department  split  on  the  issue  ^  what  to 
do  with  the  Italian  colonies.  Jn  this  edi¬ 
torial  we  insisted  that  the  amy  tolerable 
solution  was  an  internation^  not  a  single, 
trusteeship,  and  somewhe^^ in  the  middle 
of  the  discussion  the  An^rican  delegation 
came  around  to  this  solytion.  The  point  is 
that  they  should  have^^ade  up  their  minds 
before  they  sailed  ft^Europe. 

The  lesson  is  th^|r  when  Secretary  Byrnes 
comes  back  no  timfe  should  be  lost  in  ham¬ 
mering  out  a  ^Curity  "policy  toward  the 
whole  Mediter^fnean,  for  this  is  the  context 
in  which  the  Julian  colonies  should  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Wamave  seen  at  London  what  the 
Post,  repodBng  from  San  Francisco,  warned 
would  h^pen  when  the  United  States 
adumb^ed  a  policy  which  to  all  intents 
and  mffposes  was  aimed  at  turning  the  Pa- 
ciflc^nto  an  exclusive  American  lake.  At 
Loijflon  these  San  Francisco  chickens  came 
h^fne  to  roost;  that  is  to  say,  the  Russians, 
a  quid  pro  quo.  Insisted  on  a  voice  in  the 


lisposition  of  all  the  Mediterranean  prob- 
ems,  and  talked — doubtless  for  bargaining 
imposes — about  “unilateral  trusteeships” — 
i  system  of  veiled  exclusive  control  which 
;his  country  advanced  at  San  Francisco  for 
Pacific  bases.  The  Russian  case  is  shock¬ 
ing  one  British  newspaper  after  another, 
ihough  why  it  should  do  so  is  beyond  our 
inderstanding.  What  the  Russian  stand 
vould  be  was  plain  enough  to  see  in  the 
;rusteeship  discussions  in  San  Francisco. 
:t  was  explicitly  stated  by  Stalin  at  Potsdam. 
Indeed,  in  general,  there  is  less  uncertainty 
ind  less  mystery  about  Russian  policy,  and 
las  been  in  the  last  3  years,  than  about 
:he  policy  of  any  other  great  power. 

The  United  States  must  make  up  its  mind 
in  this  vital  subject  before  the  Council  on 
foreign  Ministers  meets  again.  Our  leave-lt- 
;o-us  attitude  in  the  Pacific  area  is  thrusting 
as  into  a  position  where  we  are  compelled  to 
ihoose  in  the  Mediterranean  between  the 
lompetitive  British  and  Russians,  as  if  na¬ 
tional  stakes  were  the  dnly  things  to 
reconcile,  and  spheres  of  influence  the  only 
frame  of  reference.  There  is  no  need  for 
5uch  a  choice  in  a  world  to  which  we  pay  lip 
service  as  one  world.  We  should  be  thinking 
primarily  in  terms  of  international  solutions. 
Specifically  we  should  take  our  stand 
_  squarely  back  of  the  Internationalization  of 
|11  the  Italian  colonies  and  the  strong  pointy 
the  Mediterranean — Gibraltar  as  well 
TaWier,  Pantellerla  as  well  as  Trieste.  'Epls 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  British  if  Jaiey 
JknewTwhether  we  intend  to  be  a  stj^r  in 
Europe>and  whether  we  would  be  jRn  en- 
thusiastV  participant  in  internatl^al  trus¬ 
teeships.  \hey  don’t  relish  let^g  Russia 
sit  astride  t^  Mediterranean  in  j^rt  because 
they  fear  th^the  United  St^i^  would  one 
day  be  found  lllj^ying  the  Briyfti  to  cope  with 
the  Russians. 

An  internation?fc  soluti^  should  likewise 
apply  to  the  Paci^.  ^^he  community  of 
Interest  which  we  ai^nave  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  can  expressed  only  in  a 
community  of  resn^sn^lity  for  keeping  it. 
The  present  scrabble  fV  sites  and  bases 
should  be  stop^u  instanfkv  by  an  accept¬ 
ance  and  apn^ation  of  principle  of 
reciprocity  ii^he  use  of  thenrW  With  such  a 
policy  fixe^'  there  would  be  \io  need  for 
Mr.  Byrne^o  dodge  the  reporterV  or  let  the 
Russlan^et  first  the  agenda  anOT^hen  the 
pace,  aj^hey  did  at  San  Francisco  Rm  again 
at  L^don.  He  would  be  able  to  9fie  the 
repo^ers  because,  like  Molotov,  he  vtould 
hE^  something  to  say.  The  weaknes^ve 
itinue  to  show  •in  international  coni 
Inces  is  pitiful  when  it  is  contrasted  witl 
’  our  strength  and  the  yearning  of  the  world’ 
that  we  should  assume  moral  leadership. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  24,  1945 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  VoorhisI  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  asked  for  this  time  in  order 
that  I  might  follow  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr,  Mason],  partly  because  of 
the  sincere  personal  affection  that  I  have 
for  the  gentleman,  having  served  on 
some  rather  difficult  committees  with 


him  in  the  past,  and  having  known  hii 
well  for  that  reason,  but  principally, 
course,  because  of  my  profound  concj 
about  some  of  the  problems  about 
he  has  been  speaking. 

I  have  before  me  some  copie^of  the 
writings  of  Edgar  Ansel  Mowjjer  about 
current  political  problems,  auf&  particu¬ 
larly  the  situation  in  eastern^irope,  with 
which  writings  I  expect  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Maso^ is  familiar, 

I  have  a  copy  here  of^e  lead  article  in 
the  Reader’s  Digest  f^  September  writ¬ 
ten  by  William  Han^^concerning  some  of 
the  problems  com^ected  with  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  thi^atibn  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  No  on^as  been  more  deeply  dis¬ 
turbed  than  Irover  the  fact  that  in  some 
liberated  c^ntries  of  Europe  there  has 
up  to  datynot  been  a  free  election  held, 
that  thy  promise  some  of  us  believed 
came  ant  of  Yalta  for  free  democratic 
electyhs  jointly  guaranteed  and  super¬ 
vise  by  all  three  major  powers  in  those 
centries  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  our  policy  to¬ 
ward  the  Soviet  Union  has  to  be  at  one 
and  the  same  time  more  firm  and  real¬ 
istic  and  also  more  understanding  than  it 
has  been.  I  agree  almost  completely  with 
William  Hard  in  what  he  says  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
He  points  out  that  one  of  the  root  prob¬ 
lems  is  spheres  of  influence  on  the  part 
of  anybody,  that  the  whole  idea  of  the 
sphere  of  influence  is  a  threat  to  future 
peace,  whoever  exercises  it,  and  that  the 
only  answer  to  it  is  the  attempt  to  do 
away  with  spheres  of  infiuence  complete¬ 
ly.  He  urges  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  build  up  the  general  assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  organization  since  there 
all  nations  are  represented.  He  calls  for 
an  international  commission  of  “author¬ 
itative  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States  to  organize  and  execute  a  policy 
of  breaking  down  all  barriers  to  complete 
informational  enlightenment  in  every 
European  liberated  region.”  He  insist 
upon  world-wide  cooperation  rather  than 
a  parceling  out  of  different  areas  of  the 
world  for  control  by  different  big  coun¬ 
tries.  But  he  points  out  that  part  of  the 
^price  of  ending  Soviet  unilateral  action 
eastern  Europe  may  be  ending  British 
^  American  unilateral  or  bilateral  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East  for  example. 

Sr^ce  I  determined  to  make  this  speech 
toda5\l  have  tried  to  inform  myself  as 
best  I  c^ld  about  some  of  the  problems 
of  UNRRiA.  I  talked  to  Governor  Leh¬ 
man  persoHAlly  and  I  read  his  testimony 
before  the^enate  committee.  I  have 
also  tried  to  ^ttk  to  as  many  other  people 
about  it  as  I  ^ild.  I  must  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  do  n^  share  the  views  of  the 
gentleman  from  IlMois  as  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation^  I  do  share  his  dis¬ 
appointment  over  tnW  fact  the  job  has 
not  gone  better  than  inijhas,  and  I  share 
with  him  a  deep  resenWent  over  any 
situation  which  may  havd^xisted  in  the 
past  or  which  may  persist^yhere  there 
is  refusal  to  permit  Americ^  missions 
to  any  country  where  Americ^relief  is 
being  sent.  The  Governor  hai^ssured 
me  specifically  that  there  is  not  n^  any 
barrier  against  our  sending  missic^  of 
whatever  size  we  choose  to  send  intoNhe 
countries  in  eastern  Europe  wh^ 
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JNRRA  relief  is  going.  In  his  testimony 
bBfore  the  Senate  committee  he  stated 
thai  the  materials  that  are  going  out 
from^NRRA  are  plainly  labeled  as  com¬ 
ing  fi^  UNRRA  and  also  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  theycountry  of  origin. 

It  is  i^ortant,  I  believe,  for  us  to 
recognize  tlte  fact  that  UNRRA  does  not 
operate  in  a!rW  of  the  nations  of  western 
Europe,  nor  c^s  it  operate  in  any  of  the 
nations  that  enemy  countries,  such 
as  Rumania,  Hur^ary,  or  Bulgaria.  In 
those  countries  th^ob  is  supposed  to  be 
done  by  the  Allied  ^pntrol  Commission 
to  the  best  of  its  abiliW.  In  Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  Czechoslovaki^in  Greece,  Al¬ 
bania,  and  to  some  exten^n  Italy  there 
UNRRA  does  operate.  Those  are  the 
main  places.  China  has  a3l(^d  for  aid, 
and  obviously  will  need  it\.  So  have 
some  other  countries. 

UNRRA  was  the  first  great  as^rt  at 
international  cooperation  coming  ^t  of 
this  war.  It  is,  I  think,  no  wonder  i\has 
not  run  perfectly. 

But  I  am  informed  that  it  is  at  leal 
the  conviction  of  the  Americans  con-'H 
nected  with  UNRRA  that  at  present  food 
is  being  distributed  without  any  dis¬ 
crimination,  that  our  missions  are  there, 
that  our  observers  are  not  interfered 
v'ith,  that  cur  missions  are  not  as  large 
in  some  of  these  countries  as  they  ought 
to  be  but  that  they  will  be  enlarged  and 
that  this  problem  is  being  overcome. 
The  main  problem,  the  problem  that  is, 
of  course  central  to  all  others,  has  been 
UNRRA’s  inability  to  secure  anything 
like  the  volume  of  relief  supplies  that 
have  been  needed,  and  today  UNRRA  has 
hardly  any  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  job  that  has 
been  done  or  with  some  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  existed.  For  I  am  not. 
But  time  is  running  out.  Time  is  running 
out  fast,  and  I  doubt  there  is  time  now 
to  change  to  another  agency,  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  suggests. 

Now,  we  would  not  certainly  have  said 
when  the  war  was  90  percent  won  that 
we  had  expended  all  the  money  that  we 
could  afford,  and  therefore  we  had  to 
stop,  that  we  could  not  go  any  further 
with  our  military  operations.  But  if  we^ 
do  not  take  the  measures  to  prever 
hunger  in  Europe  this  winter,  we  m^y 
find  that  we  have  done  something  ^ite 
as  short-sighted  as  it  would  have/been 
to  stop  the  war  short  of  victory-^or  the 
winning  of  the  peace  hangs  in/xhe  bal¬ 
ance. 

In  my  judgment,  if  therms  the  kind 
of  hunger  and  near  stai^tion  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  an^in  Asia  which 
people  who  have  been  there  tell  us,  there 
is  every  reason  to.  exn^t  in  the  months 
that  lie  immediately  ahead  the  world, 
including  the  Uni^o  States,  will  have  lost 
a  great  share  ojr  the  advantages  that 
should  have  gained  for  humanity 
by  the  defeat fii  the  Axis  Powers. 

I  doubt  vpether  it  is  possible  to  re¬ 
place  UNBRA,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  s^gests,  if  we  are  to  do  any  good 
at  all,^  time  to  meet  the  critical  need 
of  tM  approaching  winter.  I  urged 
froiji'^the  very  beginning  that  the  co- 
o^ratives  of  Europe  and  Asia  be  used 
^  the  instrumentalities  through  which 
belief  should  be  disseminated,  and  I  be¬ 


lieve  that  would  have  been  better  than 
using  governments,  because  it  would  have 
been  closer  to  the  people.  I  said  that 
in  my  speech  when  UNRRA  was  first 
proposed.  It  has  not  been  done  that 
way.  Am  I  to  choose  now  whether  I 
shall  insist  on  it  being  done  the  way  I 
wanted  it  or  that  food  should  be  gotten 
to  Europe  as  quickly  as  it  can  possibly 
be  gotten  there  and  in  adequate 
amounts?  If  so,  then  with  every  fiber 
of  my  being,  I  choose  the  latter  course. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact  UNRRA  has 
taken  care  of  4,000,000  displaced  persons. 
There  are  more  millions  of  displaced  per¬ 
sons  who  need  to  be  gotten  back  to  their 
homes.  It  has  distributed  a  great  deal 
of  food  and  other  commodities.  It  has 
carried  a  lot  of  relief  to  people  who 
desperately  needed  it.  But  the  plain 
fact  is  it  has  nowhere  near  met  the  need 
because  it  has  never  gotten  the  amount 
of  supplies  that  were  needed. 

We  have  testimony  before  us  that 
seems  to  be  of  such  a  serious  nature  that 
we  have  got  to  take  cognizance  of  it. 

A  warm  personal  friend  of  mine,  v/ho^ 
lappens  to  be  a  Republican,  incidentallj 
10  lives  in  one  of  the  communitieSi 
niV  district,  returned  only  recently  ^m 
Eur^e.  He  was  with  UNRR./yrand 
worl^d  in  one  of  the  Balkan  cMmtries 
for  UNERA.  I  spent  a  couple  M  hours 
with  hint  asking  all  the  quesrfons  that 
have  beemraised  by  the  gen^man  from 
Illinois,  anS^  lot  more,  toi^  His  report 
to  me  was  tim  in  his  ju^ment  the  re¬ 
lief  in  this  pa^cular  c^ntry  where  he 
had  been — it  BinDpeaM  to  be  Yugo¬ 
slavia — was  beinfe^^istributed  fairly 
and  equitably  and  J&thout  political  dis¬ 
crimination  of  apy\ort  and,  further¬ 
more — and  thi^is  tlrk  main  thing  he 
said — that  thamext  fe^months  will  be 
the  critical  Ume.  He  'sauL  that  by  next 
spring  the  olmple  of  this  Naulon  and  other 
nations,  1^  thought,  would  >ie  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  i^^ke  care  of  their  (A|n  needs, 
but  tlyr  time  that  counts  is  thiVmonth, 
next  jnonth,  and  the  next  4  or  5  months. 

MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wi\.the 
g^tleman  yield? 

Ml-.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yi^ 

^to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  am  very  much  inter-' 
ested  in  this  personal  testimony  of  a 
man  from  the  field,  but  I  have  here  the 
testimony  of  two  Members  of  Congress, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gor¬ 
don]  and  the  gentleman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Ryter],  both  Democrats,  who 
have  just  returned  from  a  month’s  tour 
of  inspection  of  UNRRA’s  work  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Both  of  them  testify  that  there 
has  been,  and  still  is,  this  undue  politi¬ 
cal  control  of  UNRRA’s  activities  in 
these  nations  by  Russia. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  stand  for  any  undue  politi¬ 
cal  control  by  anybody.  We  ought  to 
insist  upon  the  right  of  our  people  to  go 
in  there  with  relief  supplies  and  to  super¬ 
vise  to  the  extent  necessary  their  dis¬ 
tribution.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
for  our  people  to  do  the  actual  distribut¬ 
ing  of  the  supplies.  That  might  better 
be  left  as  the  work  of  the  people  who  live 
in  that  country.  We  ought  to  insist 
upon  the  right  of  our  people  to  go  in 
there.  I  am  with  the  gentleman  100 


percent  on  that.  I  am  not  willing  tj 
say,  however,  that  we  ought  to  stop  tlj 
work.  It  has  got  to  go  on  even.  UJ^er 
unsatisfactory  conditions  which  ex¬ 
ist  under  certain  circumstances. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  woma^.’orking 
in  one  of  the  Balkan  countriesy^he  says : 

Our  nursing  program  is  star^w.  The  gals 
want  to  learn  but  I  wonder  list’s  worth  the 
eSort  if  the  nurses  and  paiRents  are  going 
to  starve  this  winter.  Yo^may  be  sure  the 
Yugoslavs  will  produce  jwuperhunlan  effort 
and  if  they’re  fed  this^'inter  they’ll  do  all 
the  rest  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i^  not  only  the  nations 
in  which  UNRI^is  working  about  which 
we  need  to  be^lJoncerned.  It  is  also  such 
nations  as  prance,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Norway,  I^y,  and  some  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  whim  UNRRA  has  never  been  al¬ 
lowed  ^ go  into  because  they  are  not 
includ^  imder  the  act.  In  some  ways 
oui-ymy  to  these  western  countries  and 
oua^take  in  preventing  the  desperation 
hunger  there  is  even  greater  than  is 
Uie  case  in  the  countries  where  UNRRA 
"^is  at  work.  What  about  these  western 
European  countries? 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  them? 
America,  after  all,  carries  the  banner  of 
human  freedom,  constitutional  democ¬ 
racy,  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
man  or  woman.  The  rest  of  the  world  is 
going  to  judge  those  institutions  largely 
by  what  America  does  in  this  crisis.  I 
am  not  talking  about  loans  now,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  talking  about  straight- 
out  gifts  of  food,  and  I  am  limiting  it  to 
food,  enough  food  so  that  the  people 
will  not  be  hungry,  so  that  they  will  not 
face  starvation,  and  the  children  being 
born  will  not  be  deformed  when  they 
come.  It  is  as  basic  as  that.  I  believe 
with  all  my  heart  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  American  people  that  this  assistance 
should  be  given.  Indeed,  I  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  to  show  that  if  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  us  to  continue  rationing  of 
certain  commodities  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  the  will  of  our  people  to  do  it  in 
order  to  get  this  food  over  there.  And  if 
the  job  cannot  be  done  any  other  way, 
and  I  doubt  if  it  can,  then  as  to  food,  and 
food  alone,  we  ought  to  continue  lend- 
,  lease  to  those  western  European  nations. 
Ir.  Speaker,  right  now  there  is  in  pres¬ 
et  another  great  glut  of  eggs;  there  is 
th^largest  citrus-fruit  crop  in  history 
comiBg  along.  What  are  we  going  to  do? 
Will  ^  see  our  farmers’  prices  collapse 
and  wItj^  is  even  worse  see  people  hun¬ 
gering  fak  what  we  have  in  superabun¬ 
dance?  H^ever  peace  is  to  be  built,  it 
cannot  be  d^^  that  way.  Food  for  the 
hungry  is,  I^rmly  believe,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  will  of  most  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  tn^  hour.  We  are  told, 
and  I  believe  we  clto  trust  these  figures, 
that  the  average  amount  of  calories 
which  the  people  of  Olreece  are  going  to 
get  in  the  2  months  immediately  ahead 
is  only  one-fourth  as  greatas  the  average 
American  consumes.  It  wik  be  only  one- 
third  as  great  in  France  a^t^e  average 
American  consumes.  Marqui^hilds,  the 
eminent  columnist,  who  just 'returned 
from  Europe,  warns  us  of  the^onse- 
Quences  if  we  permit  the  same  y^nger 
generation  that  has  been  taughV  all 
through  the  years  of  Nazi  occupatioimo 
sabotage  everything  that  could  be  sabc 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  25  (legislative  day,  September  10),  1945 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Fulbeigttt  to  the  bill  (S. 
380)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring 
continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  viz: 

1  On  page  13,  hue  1,  strike  out  the  words  “right  to  an’’. 
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79th  congress 
1st  Session 


S.  380 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  25  (legislative  day,  September  10),  1945 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Radcltffe  to  the  bill  (S.  380) 
to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  ecQnoni}^ 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industiy,  agriculture,  labor, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
viz: 

1  On  page  12,  line  24,  strike  out  the  words  ‘‘desiring  to” 

2  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “seeking”. 

3  On  page  13,  line  21,  strike  out  the  words  “desiring  to” 

4  and  insert  in  heu  thereof  the  word  “seeking”. 
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T9th  congress 
IsT  Session 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  25  (legislative  day,  September  10),  1945 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


Intended  to  ])e  ])r()])()sed  liy  Mr.  IvADCLIFFE  to  the  bill  (8.  380) 
to  establisli  a  national  ])olicy  and  program  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  ein])Ioynient  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
throngli  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
viz:  On  page  15,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike  out  down 
through  and  including  the  period  in  line  21  on  page  16,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

1  “Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress 

2  at  the  heginning  of  ea(*h  regular  session  the  Xational  Pro- 

3  duction  and  Employment  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 

4  the  ‘National  Budget’),  which  shall  set  forth  an  estimate 

5  with  respect  to  the  nature,  characteristics,  and  extent  of  un- 

6  employment  in  the  country,  together  with  specific  recom- 

7  mendations  for  the  elimination  of  unemployment.” 
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79th  congress 
IsT  Session 


S.  380 


m  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  25  (legislative  day,  September  10),  1945 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Hickenlooper  to  the  bill 
(S.  380)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for 
assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  viz: 

1  After  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  2  (a)  of  the  bill 

2  as  reported  add  the  following:  ‘Tn  furtherance  of  this 

3  responsibility  the  Federal  Government  should  not  pursue 

4  a  policy  of  engaging  in  commercial  activities  in  competition 

5  with  free,  competitive  private  enterprise  or  the  investment 

6  of  private  capital”. 
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S.  380 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  25  (legislative  day,  September  10),  1945 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  1)e  proposed  Mr.  Htckenloopee  to  the  bill 
(S.  380)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for 
assuring  continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  viz: 

1  On  page  14,  line  8,  in  subdivision  (1)  of  section  2  (d) 

2  before  the  word  ‘‘stimulate”  insert  the  following:  “avoid 

2  imnecessaiy  governmental  restrictions  and  by  other  means”. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Septeaiber  25, 1945 

Mr.  LaFoelette  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 


A  BILL 

To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continn-^ 
ing  full  employment  under  fair  labor  em})loyment  standards^ 
and  practices  in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the^ 
concerted  elforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  lal)or.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

t  -4 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  “ 

r  - 

3  That  this  Act  may  Ite  cited  as  the  “Full  Empknunent  Act  of" 

4  1945”. 

5  DECLAEATION  OF  POLICY 

6  Sec.  2.  The  Congress  here!)}"  declares  that — 

7  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  free 

8  competitive  enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private  capital 
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in  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  have 
the  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the 
existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment  opportunities 
to  enable  all  Americans  without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry  who  have  finished  their 
schooling  and  who  do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  re¬ 
sponsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right; 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  in  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  and  in  order  to  (1) 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation;  (2)  foster  and 
protect  the  American  home  and  the  American  family  as  the 
foundation  of  the  American  way  of  life;  (3)  eliminate  dis¬ 
crimination  in  employment  against  any  person  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry;  (4)  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  people ;  ( 5 )  provide  ade¬ 
quate  employment  opportunities  for  returning  veterans;  (6) 
contribute  to  the  full  utilization  of  our  national  resources ;  ( 7 ) 
develop  trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations;  (8)  preserve  and  strengthen  com¬ 
petitive  private  enterprise,  particularly  small  business  enter- 
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prise;  (9)  strengthen  the  national  defense  and  security;  and 
(10)  contribute  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  last¬ 
ing  peace  among  nations,  it  is  essential  that  continuing  full 
employment  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices  be  maintained  in  the  United  States ; 

(d)  In  order  to  assist  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments  in  achieving  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment,  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
pursue  such  consistent  and  openly  arrived  at  economic  policies 
and  programs  as  v^ill  stimulate  and  encourage  the  highest 
feasible  levels  of  employment  opportunities,  under  fair  labor 
employment  standards  and  practices  through  private  and  other 
non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure; 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employment  un¬ 
der  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  practices  cannot 
otherwise  he  achieved,  it  is  the  further  respnnsihility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  such  volume  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  under  fair  labor  emplo3^ment  stand¬ 
ards  and  practices ;  and 

(f)  Such  investment  and  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  national 
wealth  and  well-being,  and  to  stimulate  increased  employ- 
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ment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise  under  fair  labor 
employment  standards  and  practices. 

THE  NATIONAL  PEODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  the  ISTational  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Emplo^mient  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  ‘‘National  Budget”),  which  shall  set  forth  in  sum¬ 
mary  and  detail,  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  or  such  longer 
period  as  the  President  may  deem  appropriate — 

(1)  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force,  including 
the  self-employed  in  industry  and  agriculture ; 

(2)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment 
and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  consumers.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Pederal  Government, 
required  to  produce  that  volume  of  the  gross  national 
product  and  services  at  the  expected  level  of  prices,  as 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  practices 
for  such  labor  force  (such  dollar  volume  being  herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  “full  employment  volume  of 
production  and  services”)  ;  and 

(3)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective 
investment  and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  con¬ 
sumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Pederal 
Government  (not  taking  into  account  any  increased  or 
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1  decreased  investment  or  expenditure  which  might  be 

2  expected  to  result  from  the  programs  set  forth  in  such 

3  Budget) . 

4  The  estimates  and  information  herein  called  for  shall  take 

5  account  of  such  foreign  invesstments  and  expenditure  for 

6  exports  and  imports  as  affect  the  volume  of  the  gross  national 

7  product. 

8  (b)  The  extent,  if  an^’’,  by  which  the  estimated  aggre- 

9  gate  volume  of  prospective  investment  and  expenditure 

19  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other  period,  as  set  forth  in  the  National 

11  Budget  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  sec- 

12  tion,  is  less  than  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  in  vest- 
id  ment  and  expenditure  recpiired  to  assure  a  full  employment 

14  volume  of  production  and  services  as  set  fortli  in  the  National 

15  Budget  in  accordance  with  paragra])h  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
B)  tioii,  sliall  for  tin*  piiqxtses  of  tliis  fitle  lx*  regardcxl  as  a 
Ti  prospective  deficiency  in  the  National  Budget.  When  there 
18  is  a  prospective  deficiency  in  the  National  Budget  for  any 
39  fiscal  year  or  other  period,  the  President  shall  set  forth  in 

20  such  Budget  a  general  program  for  encouraging  such  in- 

21  creased  non-Eederal  investment  and  expenditure,  particularly 

22  investment  and  expenditure  which  will  promote  increased 

23  employment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise,  as  will  pre- 

24  vent  such  deficiency  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  Thv 
President  shall  also  include  in  such  Budget  such  recommen- 
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1  dations  for  legislation  relating  to  such  program  as  he  may 

2  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  Such  program  may  include, 

3  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  current  and  projected  Federal 

4  policies  and  activities  with  reference  to  banking  and  cur- 

5  rency,  monopoly  and  competition,  wages  and  working  condi- 
6„.  tions,  freight  rates,  industrial  location  and  relocation,  rural 

7  and  urban  housing,  foreign  trade  and  investment,  agricul- 

8  ture,  taxation,  social  security,  the  development  of  natural 

9  resources,  including  power,  and  such  other  matters  as  may 

10  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  level  of  non-Federal  invest- 

11  ment  and  expenditure. 

12  (c)  To  the  extent,  if  any,  that  such  increased  non- 
18  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  expected 

14  to  result  from  actions  taken  under  the  program  set  forth 

15  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are  deemed 

16  insufficient  to  provide  a  full  employment  volume  of  produc- 

17  tion  and  services,  the  President  shall  transmit  a  general 

18  program  for  such  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as 

19  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  aggregate  volume  of  invest- 

20  ment  and  expenditure  by  private  business,  consumers.  State 

21  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government,  up  to 

22  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of 

23  production  and  services.  Such  program  shall  be  designed 

24  to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being,  and  to 

25  stimulate  additional  non-Federal  investment  and  expendi- 
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1  ture.  Any  of  such  programs  which  call  for  the  construction 

2  of  public  works  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  provide 

3  for  the  performance  of  the  necessary  construction  work  by 

4  private  concerns  under  contracts  awarded  in  accordance 

5  with  apphcahle  laws  which  shall  insure  that  the  work  will 

6  be  done  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and  practices, 

7  except  where  the  performance  of  such  work  by  some  other 

8  method  is  necessary  by  reason  of  special  circumstances  or  is 

9  '-authorized  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

(d)  If  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective 

11  investment  and  expenditure  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other 

12  period,  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in  accordance 
12  with  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  section,  is  more  than  the 

14  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure 

15  required  to  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  production 

16  and  services,  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in  ac- 

17  cordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  the 

18  President  shall  set  forth  in  such  Budget  a  general  program 

19  for  preventing  inflationary  economic  dislocations,  or  dimin- 
ishing  the  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expenditure 

21  to  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full  employment  volume  of 

22  production  and  services,  orFoth. 

22  f  (e)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsections  (b),  (c), 
21  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  include  such  measures  as  may 
2^  be  necessary  to  assure  that  monopohstic  practices  with  re- 
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1  spect  to  prices,  production,  or  distribution,  or  other  inoiiopo- 

2  listic  practices,  will  not  interfere  with  the  achievement  of  the 

3  purposes  of  this  Act. 

4  (f)  The  National  Budget  shall  include  a  report  on  the 

5  volume  of  goods  by  accepted  categories  produced  and  the 

6  services  rendered  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or  such 

7  longer  period  as  the  President  may  deem  appropriate,  and 

8  on  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  during  the  pre- 

9  ceding  fiscal  year,  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President  may 

10  deem  appropriate,  together  with  an  evaluation  of  the  effect 

11  upon  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  of  the  ])rograms 

12  set  forth  in  such  Budget. 

13  (g)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  transmit  to 

14  Congress  such  supplemental  or  revised  estimates,  information, 

15  programs,  or  legislative  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
no  necessary  or  desirable  in  connection  with  tlie  National 
1 7  Budget. 

JS  PREPAKATTON  OF  XATTONA7;  BUDGET 

.19  Heg.  "4.  (a)  The  National  Budget  shall  be  prepared 

20  in  the  Kxecntive  Office  of  the  President  under  the  general 

21  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  and  in  consulta- 

22  tion  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other  heads  of 

23  '  departments  and  establishments  and  with  the  Joint  Com- 

24  mittee  on  the  National  Budget  hereinafter  established  in 
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section  5  or  aii}^  only  authorized  subcommittee  thereof  which 
it  may  designate. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  establishments  and  to  said  joint  committee  or  its 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  such  preliminary  estimates  and 
other  information  as  will  enable  them  to  prepare  such  plans 
and  programs  as  may  he  needed  during  the  ensuing  or 
subsequent  fiscal  years  to  help  achieve  a  full  employment 
volume  of  production  and  services. 

(c)  The  President  may  establish  such  advisory  boards 
or  committees  composed  of  representatives  of  industry,  agri- 
culture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  governments,  and  others, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and 
consulting  on  methods  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

,K)TNT  ('OMMITTEp:  ON  THE  NATTONAIj  RUDGET 
Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  estaldished  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  National  Budget,  to  he  composed  of  the 
chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  Currency,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Lalior,  and  Finance,  and  seven  additional  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  he  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate:  and  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minoritv  members  of 
the  House  Committees  on  Appropriations,  Banking  and 
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Currency,  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means,  and  seven  additional 
Members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  The  party 
representation  of  the  joint  committee  shall  reflect  the  relative 
membership  of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  ' 

(h)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint  committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  study  of  the  National  Budget  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act ;  and  ' 

(2)  to  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives,  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  its 
findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Budget,  together  with  a  joint  resolution  setting 
forth  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  a  general  policy  with 
respect  to  such  National  Budget  to  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  several  committees  of  Congress  dealing  with  legis¬ 
lation  relating  to  such  National  Budget. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  commit- 
mittee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to 
execute  the  functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  'shall  he 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original 
selection.  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members.  ‘ 

(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
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committee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places 
and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi¬ 
mony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  steno¬ 
graphic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sections 
102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statues  shall  apply  in 
case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any  subpena, 
or  to  testify  when  summoned,  under  authority  of  tliis  section. 

(e)  The  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistance  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 
exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  joint 
committee  may  utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  as  it  deems  necessary  and  is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  the 
departments  and  establishments. 

.  (f)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee  shall  be  paid 
one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 
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RATE  OF  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  review  quarterly  all 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  extent  to  which  the  current  and  anticipated 
level  of  non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure  warrants 
any  change  in  the  volume  of  such  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  principles  and  standards  as  may 
be  set  forth  in  applicable  appropriation  Acts  and  other 
statutes,  the  rate  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
ma}^  be  varied  to  whatever  extent  and  in  whatever  manner 
the  President  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  assuring  continuing  full  employment  under 
fair  labor  employment  standards  and  practices  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  being  given  to  current  and  anticipated  variations  in 
savings  nnd  in  investment  and  expeditiire  ]>y  private  business, 
consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
(lovernment. 

AID  TO  COMMITTEES 

Sec.  7.  Tlie  heads  of  departments  and  establishments 
shall,  at  the  request  of  any  committee  of  either  House  of 
Congress,  furnish  such  joint  committee  with  such  aid  and 
information  with  regard  to  the  I*7ational  Budget  as  it  may 
request.  Tlie  President  and  tlie  heads  of  departments  and 
establislmients  shall  transmit  and  deliver  copies  of  all  com- 
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munications,  information,  or  data  relating  to  the  preparation 
of  the  National  Budget  which  shall  pass  between  them  to 
the  joint  committee  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee 
thereof. 

INTEEPEETATION 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  calling 
for  or  authorizing — 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or  other 
productive  facilities  by  the  Federal  Government;  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  to  the  limitations  set  out  in  section  9 
hereof; 

(b)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any  type 
whatsoever  in  determining  the  allocation  or  distribution 
of  manpower; 

(c)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on 
appropriations;  or 

(d)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for, 
any  program  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget,  unless 
such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  by  provisions 
of  law  other  than  this  Act ; 

(e)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  informa¬ 
tion,  the  publication  of  which  might  have  a  harmful 
effect  upon  the  firm  or  person  supplying  such  infor¬ 
mation. 

Sec.  9.  The  Congress  declares  that — 
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(a)  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  claims,  presently  being 
made  in  the  United  States,  that  consumer  goods  can  he  more 
efficiently  produced  in  the  interest  of  consumers  and  full 
employment  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and 
practices  more  certainly  obtained  either  through  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  industrial  plants  by  workers’  cooperatives,  or  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  ownership  and  operation,  than  by  the  accepted 
American  method  of  private-employer  ownership  and  em¬ 
ployee  workers; 

(b)  It  is  necessary,  m  studying  the  subject  of  full 
employment  under  fair  labor  employment  standards  and 
practices  and  in  preparing  the  National  Budget  that  the 
effect  upon  such  full  employment  and  the  relative  efficiency 
of  each  of  said  forms  of  production  be  available  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  his  department  heads  and  assistants,  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Congress,  and  available  for  study  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States; 

(c)  Therefore  the  President  is  authorized  and  directed 
(1)  to  select,  between  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act 
and  the  time  fixed  in  this  Act  for  the  transmission  of  the 
first  National  Budget  after  its  passage,  two  Government- 
owned  war  plants;  (2)  to  withhold  the  same  from  sale  as 
sui*plus  until  he  shall  hereafter  be  directed  by  the  Congress 
as  to  the  disposition  he  shall  make  of  them;  (3)  to  direct 
any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  to  negotiate 
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for  the  sale  or  lease  of  one  of  said  plants  to  a  bona  fide 
workers’  cooperative  which  shall  agree  to  operate  the  same 
and  to  transmit  the  terms  of  such  sale  or  lease  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  together  with  the  first  National  Budget,  so  that  the 
Congress  may  approve  or  alter  the  tenns  of  such  sale  or 
lease  and  authorize  the  President  or  said  department  or 
agency  to  execute  the  same  or  reject  said  sale  or  lease;  (4)  to 
direct  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  plan  for  the  Government  operation  of  the  other  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  consumer  goods  under  conditions 
which  will  constitute  fair  competition  with  other  producers 
of  similar  goods  and  transmit  said  plan  to  the  Congress  to¬ 
gether  with  the  first  National  Budget  so  that  the  Congress 
may  accept,  alter,  or  reject  said  plan. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  term  “fair  labor  employment  standards 
and  practices”  means  employment  subject  and  pursuant  to 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  being  the  Act  of 
June  25,  1938  (ch.  676  and  the  Walsh-IIealey  Act) ,  being 
the  Act  of  June  30,  1936  (ch.  881) ,  and  all  Acts  amenda¬ 
tory  thereof  or  supplemental  thereto  and  under  labor  prac¬ 
tices  under  which  no  person  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
work  at  any  job  which  he  or  she  is  qualified  to  perfomi  by 
reason  of  his  or  her  skill  or  to  hold  by  reason  of  his  or  her 
character  habits,  because  of  his  or  her  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry. 
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1  SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

2  Sec.  11.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application 

3  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance  shall  he 

4  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  such  Act  or  the  application 

5  of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other  than 

6  those  as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid  shall  not  be  affected 

7  thereby. 
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Legislative  Heports  q.nd  Service  Section 

DIGEST  OE  PROCEjiDjlNGrS  OE  COE'GilCiSS  OE  INTiiiBEST  TO  THm  i)EPAiiTi''ii;iET  OE  aGRICULTUEE 
(lasued  September  27,  1945,  for  actions  of  Wednesday,  September  25,1945) 


COETEETS 


ropriations . l4  Earm  program. . .  4 

eting . * . 1  Government  reorganiza¬ 
tion. ....... ..  - 7»lli’l5 

domination .  2 

Personnel . 6 

Po s t-war  planning . l6 


5,9 


cat 


ion . 12 


1,13 


Publ ic  v;o  rks . . 1 » 4^ 

Surplus  property . ^,8 

Territories . . . .  .j/. ,  4 

Transportation. , . , .  ,yC. .  .12 
Veterans.  ._j^.8,9»io 


tGHLIGHTS:'  S^ate  continued  debate  on  full- employment  bill  and  confij 
‘nation  of  Synin^on  tb  be  Surplus  Jrroperty  Administrator. 


led  th.e  nomi- 


1.  EULI^Ei'-IPLOYDiEET  BILL.  Continued  debate  on  this  bill,  S.38O  (pp.  9172-83).  Sens, 
fiadcliffe,  Md. ,  Taft,  Ohio,  and  others  discussed  the  public-works  benefits  un¬ 
der  this  bill  (pp,  9173-33). 


2,  IOMINaTIOE,  Confirmed  the  nominat: 

perty  Administrator  (pp,  9133,  91^ 

3.  COi''ii'iITTEE  aSSIGiMENT.  Sen,  Tuiinell, 

the  Claims  Committee  (p,  9151>^  • 


n  of  ¥,y6t\xart  Symington  to  be  Surplus  Pro- 


was  excused  from  further  service  with 


4.  AlASIuid  agriculture.  Received  an^la,skan  l)e\^^.opment  Board  petition  urging  leg¬ 
islation  ”to  provide  an  agrioQtural  program\^r  i^laska  (p,  9151)  • 

j.  EBUCaTIOE,  Received  Commis^oner  of  Education's  4 fia  quarterly  report  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  training  of  de^nse  workers  for  the  periodyending  June  3O,  1945.  lo 
Appropriations  Committiie.  (p.  9151« ) 

/  HOUSE 

/ 

6,  PERSOFEEL,  Rep.  ,^obertso  n,  Va, ,  criticized  H,R,2948,  to  exem^  annuity  payments 
under  the  Ci\^\  Service  Retirement  Act  from  taxation,  stating^"The  bill  is 
objectionabi^  both  from  the  stand_tjOint  of  equ.ality  of  treatmentS^f  all  taxpay¬ 
ers,  and  ^kewise  from  the  standpoint  of  any  opportunity  that  theSEays  and  . 
Means  Commit teewill  have  at  this  time  to  give  some  measure  of  reli^  to  all  the 
taxp^jgrs  in  the  country"  (p,  9137)* 

?.  GOVjj^TpnR'IT  RpuRGAEIZaTIOE.  Rep.  Crawford,  Mich. ,  urged  exemption  of  EDIc'^om 
Ri.4l29,  tte  reorganization  bill,  and  stated  that  it  exercises  "many  qualVr 
“^judicial  functions"  and  "should  not  be  treated  as  a  regular  executive  or  ad'^ 
ministrati ve  agency"  (p.  9137). 


SEHaTE 


BILLS  IHTHODUCiiD 

SUiirLUS  PEOB^jaTY.  S,  i435»  Sen,  Buck,  Del,,  to  amend  the  Surplus  Property  j 
Act  of  1944  SO  as  to  afford  veterans,  certain  additional  preference  in  the  p-i^ 

'  chase  of  sm'plus 'property.  To  Liilit ary  {Affairs  Committee.  (p.  9152.) 

9.  EDUO^TIOH;  VaTBEaNS.  S.  1437,  hy  Sen,  Shipstead,  Minn.,  to  provide  for^the  re- 
loasi^  from  the  armed  forces  of  men  under  20  years  of  age  who  desire  toi  resume 
their ^^^ducat ion.  To  Military  Affairs  Committee.  .  (p.  9152.) 

^0, ;  V£Ti!klhES,\H,  E,  4189»  hy  Aep,  ..Beckv/orth,  Tex,,  to  extend  the  I  i^’ within  which 
veterans ’m^y' qualify  for  or  receive"  the  benefits  of  the  Servic^en*s  Eeadju’st- 
■  moht* Act’6f^^44  and  of  jjart  VIII  of  Veterans  Eegulations  iIo,^(a)k  To  (World 
v.ar  Veterans^^^gislation  Committee^ '  ’  (pL  ’  91S9.') 

K,  E.  4lg3i|  hy  Eep,  Beckworth,  Tex,,  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Muster- 
ing-Out  Pay  Act  ^  1944  to  certain  veterans  discharged  oryrelieved  from  active 
service  prior  to  ^c.  7»  1941,  To  Military  Affairs  Com^ttee,  (p,  9129*) 

I  Tills  IE  APPLEDIX 

11,  GOVEEi®'Ini'iT  EBOEGAEIZATIolk  Extension  of  remarks  o^/^ep.  Mansfield,  lex,,  favor¬ 

ing  continuation  of  exemp^on  of  the  civil  functj?bns  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps 
from  reorganization  (p.  a7^4)  ,  ^ 

12,  ST.  LaV/EEECE  SEAWaY,  Sen,  Lan^^,  il.  Dak,,  iji^erted  Gov.  Dewey's  letter  and  a 

Eew  York  Herald  Tribune  article^avoring  jjiclusion  of  a  pewer-resources-devel- 
opment  clause  in  the  St,  LawrencaV^eaway^ro je6t  hill  (pp,  A4371-2). 


13,  UEEi''IPLOYI''IEET  C0i''U'EESaTI0N,  Eep,  Dirksi 
cle  on  House  ii/ays  and  Means  Comraitt 
unemployment  compensation  hill  (pp^^' 


Ill,,  inserted  a  Hew  York  JDimes"  arti- 
ion  deferring  action  on  S,  1274,  the 

7)* 


l4.  ALPEOPaI^TIOLS.  H.E.  4l03, 
Appropriations  Committee, 


COmITTEL  HIAEIWGS  Ei§leased  h/;^.P.O. 

lus  apjpropriati^  rescission  hill,  1946,  House 


15.  GOVEaIIMaHT  EEOEGiiHIZATIOl^  S.  1120,  reorganization^n  the  executive  departments. 

Senate  Judiciary  Commi^ee. 

16,  POST-V/aE  PLAiMi'IIHG;  jrD^IC  wOEKS,  Pursuant  to  H.Ees.  40^^^nd  H.Aes',  6b,  post-war 

economic  policy  an^planning.  Post-war  public  -works  and  >co ns  traction.  House 
Special  Committe^ on  pQst-n/ar  Aconomic  Policy  and  Plannii^ 


-  o  - 


Eor  supplement^jf  information'  and  copies  of  legislative  material  rel. 
Axt,  4654,  'or^end  to  Eoom  112  Adm,  Arrangements  may  he  made  to  he 
/  routinely,  of  developments  on  any  particular  hill, 

/  ■ 


'red  to,  call 
ipt  advised. 


-  o  - 


COMMITT^  ipAEIHG  AEHOUHCEi''liiii'fTS  for  Sept,  27r  S, Irrigation  and  Eeclamation, 
hill^S*  Education  and  Labor,  65/^-‘minimum-wage  hill;  H.  Appropriations,  defic^hey 
K,  Civil  service,  retirement  for  elective  officers  and  department  heads;  r 
E^enditures  in  the  Executive  Depa.rtments,  full  employment;  and  H,  Committee  to 
investigate  Executive  Agencies,  cost  absorption  in  retail-pricing  program, 

-  oOo  - 
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such  character  and  type,  and  it  in- 
so  many  related  questions,  that  it 
^Id  be  considered  by  one  of  the  Sen- 
ammittees.  Again,  I  inquire  as  to 
the  p^priety  of  increasing  the  pay  of 
those  Who  are  to  serve  in  the  Army 
forces  irfs^eacetime  without  including 
those  who^have  fought  successfully  the 
war.  \ 

The  PREa^ING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Maybank  in  thd^chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Ms.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  offerin^itoe  amendment. 

I  agree  with  him  that  we  liquid  do  what¬ 
ever  may  be  necessary  in%rder  to  have 
our  Army  become  a  Volunta^  Army  as 
quickly  as  is  humanly  possi^.  But  I 
fiind  myself  in  a  state  of  rniii^  which 
precludes  my  voting  for  an  increase  of 
pay  immediately  after  the  war,  baj3.use 
to  grant  such  an  increase  would  m^n 
that  the  boys  who  served  the  great^t 
length  of  time  during  the  war  would  fe^ 
that  benefits  were  accorded  soldiers  * 
serving  after  the  war  which  were  not 
granted  to  them,  although  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances,  in  action  and  in  danger  of  losing 
their  lives  at  all  times  during  their 
service. 

Perhaps  $25  a  month  is  not  a  sufficient 
increase.  If  it  is  not,  I  shall  vote  for 
more.  I  wish  to  have  our  Army  go  on  a 
volunteer  basis  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  may  be  that  the  benefits  to 
be  received  by  returning  veterans  who 
come  out  of  the  war  handicapped  are  not 
sufficient.  In  that  event  I  shall  vote  for 
an  increase  of  those,  first  of  all. 

At  the  present  time,  before  we  know 
just  how  large  our  Army  is  to  be  and  be¬ 
fore  we  know  to  what  extent  we  shall  use 
various  numbers  of  troops  overseas,  I 
think  the  question  is  one  which  well  can 
wait  until  it  is  studied  by  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.  At  that  time  I  shall  vote  for 
an  increase  of  pay  or  benefits  or  what¬ 
ever  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  try  to 
place  our  Army  quickly  on  a  volunteer 
basis. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  realizcj 
that  the  pending  bill  is  of  great  impoy 
tance  to  the  people  of  the  country,  ajifd 
especially  to  the  members  of  the  ^ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs  and  the /fom- 
mittee  on  Naval  Affairs,  of  whicj;/latter 
committee  I  am  a  member. 

But  the  bill  pending  before  ^e  Senate 
before  the  measure  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  was  taken  up,  and  tBe  bill  which 
was  being  considered  un^r  the*  regular 
order,  was  the  full-employment  bill,  so- 
called,  on  which  all  debate  was  stopped 
yesterday  afternoon/at  2:30.  At  that 
time  its  further  c^sideration  was  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  bilJ,<'now  under  considera¬ 
tion,  by  unaniqaous  consent.  The  bill 
now  being  con^&ered  was  debated  for  the 
remainder  owesterday  and  for  all  of  the 
session  tod^  up  until  now.  I  think  de¬ 
bate  on  rfe  measure  should  be  closed 
someth^  during  today. 

Therefore,  I  give  notice  that  if  the 
matt^  is  not  decided  before  the  opening 
of  |ihe  session  of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  I 
sMll  call  for  a  return  to  consideration 
the  full -employment  bill. 


The  PRESmiNQ  OPETCER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse].  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WHITE  (when  Mr.  Capehart’s 
name  was  called).  I  announce  the  nec¬ 
essary  absence  of  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Capehart]  on  public  business. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  BRIDGES  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  I  have  a  general  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas].  I  am  advised  that  If  present 
he  would  vote  as  I  have  voted,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  allow  my  vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore]  is  detained  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
[RIGGS],  the  Senator  from  Kentuckj 
[r.  Chandler],  the  Senator  frc 
shington  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Sta¬ 
tor  r^m  Texas  [Mr.  O’Daniel],  th^en- 
atorl^m  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mai^ey], 
and  thafienator  from  Georgia  [Liir.  Rus¬ 
sell]  ar^bsent  on  public  busi^ss. 

The  S^tetor  from  Missl^ippi  [Mr. 
Bilbo],  the^nator  from  S^th  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoHNSToW,  the  Sen^r  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mu^ay],  th(f  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  PEP^Rl^nd  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  ntf^TnoMAsl  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  busptess. 

The  Senator  from  'wmh  [Mr.  Thomas] 
is  detained  in  a^ommiWe  meeting. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The'^nator  from 
Vermont  [K^Austin]  ,  th^^nator  from 
South  Dal^a  [Mr.  BushfieeW,  and  the 
Senator  ^om  Idaho  [Mr.  ThI^as]  are 
absent  ^cause  of  illness. 

Th^A’esult  was  announced — yigs  13, 
nayy64,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 13 


Aiken 

La  Follette 

’Taylor  ^ 

^<Butler 

Langer 

Wheeler 

'  Chavez 

Morse 

Young 

Ferguson 

Shipstead 

Knowland 

Smith 

NAYS— 64 

Andrews 

Guffey 

Myers 

Bailey 

Gurney 

Overton 

Ball 

Hart 

Radcllffe 

Bankhead 

Hatch 

Reed 

Barkley 

Hawkes 

Revercomb 

Brewster 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Brooks 

Hill 

Stewart 

Buck 

Hoey 

Taft 

Burton 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Tobey 

Byrd 

Lucas 

Tunnell 

Capper 

McCarran 

’Ty  dings 

Carville 

McClellan 

Vandenberg 

Connally 

McFarland 

Wagner 

Cordon 

McKellar 

Walsh 

Donnell 

McMahon 

Wherry 

Downey 

Magnuson 

White 

Ellender 

Maybank 

Wiley 

Fulbright 

Mead 

Willis 

George 

Minikin 

Wilson 

Gerry 

Moore 

Green 

Murdock 

NOT  VOTING— 

19 

Austin 

Glass 

Pepper 

Bilbo 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Briggs 

Kilgore 

’Thomas,  Idaho 

Bushfield 

Mitchell 

’Thomas,  Okla. 

Capehart 

Murray 

Thomas,  Utah 

Chandler 

O’Daniel 

Eastland 

O’Mahoney 

So  Mr.  Morse’s  amendment  was  r^ 
jected.  / 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  se^  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  t^ave 
it  stated.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICjm.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendm^l. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.^oii  page  9, 
after  line  16,  it  is  propose^o  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  lOT^  the  Servicemen’s 
Dependents  Allowance^  Act  of  1942,  as 
amended  to  read  as  fo^ws : 

"Sec.  101.  The  de^mdent  or  dependents  of 
any  enlisted  man  W the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  the  Uniteif  States  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  or  the  C^t  Guard,  Including  any  and 
all  retired  an^^eserve  components  of  such 
services,  shal^e  entitled  to  receive  a  monthly 
family  alloj/ftnce  for  any  period  during  which 
such  enliifcd  man  is  in  the  active  military 
or  nava^ervice  of  the  United  States  on  or 
after  J^ne  1,  1942,  (1)  during  the  existence 
of  an^war  declared  by  Congress  and  the  six 
moafhs  immediately  following  the  termina- 
ti^  of  any  such  war  or  (2)  during  a  period 
enlistment  or  reenlistment  contracted  by 
fuch  enlisted  nian  prior  to  July  1,  1947.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  a  sentence  or  two  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  amendment;  I  think  it  speaks  for 
itself.  A  very  able  argument  in  support 
of  the  amendment  was  made  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is,  of 
course,  to  offer  an  inducement  for  rapid 
volunteering  of  enlistees  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  so  that  we 
can  demobilize  the  great  Army  which  has 
just  won  the  victory  for  us.  I  think  the 
amendment  would  result  in  inducement 
for  enlistment,  and  I  think  its  terms 
speak  well  for  themselves. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  In  what  way  and 
in  what  amount  does  the  Senator’s 
amendment  increase  the  family  allot¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  assures  to  the  en¬ 
listees  who  enlist  between  now  and  July 
1,  1947,  that  they  will  enjoy  the  allot¬ 
ments  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  men 
.in  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  A  point  of  order, 
le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
will  state  it. 

GVERTON.  We  cannot  hear  the 
debaf^on  this  side  of  the  Chamber.  I 
make  t^  point  of  order  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  nok  speaking  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  on  ^is  side. 

Mr.  MOra^.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
oblige  the  SenHtor.  As  I  said  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  WestVirginia,  the  amendment 
proposes  to  assifft  that  those  men  who 
enlist  in  the  Volumeer  Army  from  now 
until  July  1,'  1947,  ^11  enjoy  the  same 
family  benefits  or  alldtoents  v/hich  are 
now  allowed  by  law  to  t^  men  presently 
In  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Presid^pt,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield.  \ 

Mr,  TAFT.  As  I  understand,  %e  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  does  nothing  Incept 
to  extend  the  time  in  which  they  de¬ 
pendency  allowances  are  to  be  m^e. 
Under  the  present  law  they  expire '■  § 
months  from  the  time  the  termination- 
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3f  hostilities  is  declared.  As  I  under- 
fetand,  if  I  am  correct,  the  only  thing  the 
\mendment  does  is  to  provide  that,  re- 
irdless  of  when  that  time  may  be,  de¬ 
pendency  allowances  shall  continue  un¬ 
til!,  the  1st  of  July  1947. 

Ir.  MORSE.  They  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  men  who  enlist  between  now  and 
the®  as  they  are  now  paid  to  servicemen. 

.  TAFT.  To  all  men,  or  only  to 
thosA  who  enlist? 

Mn  MORSE.  To  those  who  enlist  from 
now  rmtil  July  1,  1947. 

Mr.tTAFT.  It  occurs  to  me  that  it 
should',  be  extended  to  everyone  until 
that  tiiie.  Many  men  may  not  be  let  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  first  part  of  the 
amendnient  assures  that  those  who  have 
to  stay  in  the  Army,  who  are  now  in  the 
Army,  shall  have  the  benefits  until  they 
are  demoBilized,  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  amendh^ent  assures  that  those  who 
enlist  between  now  and  July  1,  1947, 
shall  have  toe  allotments  for  the  period 
of  their  enlistment. 

Mr.  TAFTi  So  that  the  general  effect 
is  merely  to  take  the  present  law,  which 
applies  to  e^ryone  in  the  Army,  and 
extend  it  until  the  1st  of  July  1947? 

Mr.  MORSEf  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REVERGOMB  and  Mr.  BURTON 
addressed  the  dhair. 

The  PRESIDl|^G  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  O^’egon  yield;  and  if  so 
to  whom?  V 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  West  Vitomm,  and  then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REVERCOMfe.  Just  a  question  to 
clarify  the  situation  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned.  Am  I  to  understand  that  under 
the  amendment  offered,  so  far  as  the 
soldier,  the  sailor,  or  anyone  else  who 
volunteers  is  conceded,  he  would  ]oe 


sey£ 


the 


given  family  allotments  after  his 
ance  from  the  service?, 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  ! 

Mr.  REVERGOMB.  Only  duri 
time  of  his  service? 

Mr.  MORSE.  DuringUhe  tinjfe  of  his 
enlistment.  \ 

Mr.  REVERGOMB.  I^  th^Senator’s 
amendment  necessary  ?  fs  not  the 

bill  we  are  enacting  carry.  |amily  bene¬ 
fits  and  allotments? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  nyti  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  has  pointed  put,  in  those 
instances  in  which  the /nan'  who  is  not 
now  in  the  service  enjists  between  now 
and  July  1,  1947. 

Mr.  BURTON.  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  /ield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  / 

Mr.  BURTON.  A  thought  I  understood 
the  Senator  to  say,  in  replying  to  the 
question  of  my  colleague,  that  the 
amendment  w>ould  continue  the  benefits 
947,  but  I  do  not  \mder- 
ould  be  the  effect  of  the 
As  I  understand,  it  would 
enefits  v/ithout  limit  to  those 
before  July  1,  1947,  or  ^lay 


until  July  1 
stand  that 
amendme 
extend 
who  enl 


otherwi^  be  in  the  service. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  extend  the  bene¬ 
fits  tv  those  who  are  now  in  the  A^y 
unt^'they  are  demobilized,  and  it  will 
gra^ft  benefits  to  those  who  enlist  between 
no/r  and  July  1,  1947,  for  the  period  of 
t^ir  enlistment, 

^Mr.  BURTON.  Would  the  allowances 
stop  on  July  1,  1947? 


Mr.  MORSE.  No,  they  would  not. 

Mr.  BURTON.  They  would  continue 
indefinitely? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  That  is  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  enlistment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  ^’esi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon^yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Oh  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  'Affairs  I 
should  like  to  say  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  take  the  amendment  to  .conference. 
Personally,  I  approve  it.  I  t^nk  it  is  very 
constructive,  and  that  it  clarifies  some  of 
the  points  which  were  l^t  open  in  the 
bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  statement.  / 

The  PRESIDING  O^ICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  16  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINjfj  OFFICER.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  er^ossment  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  and  the  mird  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  am  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  / 

The  bill  R.  3951)  was  read  the  third 

limp  a.nrl  na.sgprt 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  in  a  free  com¬ 
petitive  economy,  through  the  concerted 
efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  yet  ready  to  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment.  A  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Is  there  any  amend¬ 
ment  now  pending  to  the  committee 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  no  amendment  pending  except  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  14,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  20  to  24  in¬ 
clusive,  and  line  25  through  the  word 
“such,”  and  insert: 

(4)  In  furtherance  of  the  objective  of  full 
employment  and  to  supplement  investment 
and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  State 
and  local  governments,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall,  consistent  with  its  needs,  obli¬ 
gations,  and  other  essential  considerations 
of  national  policy,  proceed  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  public  works  and  other 
expenditures  so  planned  that  they  can  be 
speeded  up  and  enlarged  when  other  employ¬ 
ment  decreases  and  retarded  when  full  em¬ 
ployment  is  otherwise  provided. 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  discuss  the  amendment,  and  in 
doing  so  to  make  some  comments  gen¬ 
erally  on  the  bill,  which  is  referred  to  as 
a  full-employment  bill.  I  assume  every¬ 


one  has  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  name 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  misnomer,  be¬ 
cause  under  no  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances  will  all  people  be  employed. 
Some  people  do  no't  want  to  be  employed. 
Some  want  to  be  on  half-time  instead  of 
full  time.  Some  will  receive  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation.  Some  will  probab¬ 
ly  be  on  relief,  and  so  on.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  think  anyone  contemplates  that 
under  any  circumstances  there  will  ever 
be  such  a  thing  as  full  employment  in 
this  country. 

I  am,  however,  not  going  to  dwell  on 
that  particular  point,  but  will  discuss 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  any¬ 
body  will  be  employed  unless  he  joins  a 
union  and  pays  dues? 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  The  bill  does  not 

Mr.  BAILEY.  But  the  bill  does  de¬ 
clare  for  the  right  of  employment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  whether  the  amendment 
he  has  submitted  is  the  first  amendment 
which  appears  in  the  minority  report 
and  which  is  also  printed  and  lies  on 
the  desks  of  Senators. 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  I  have  offered  only 
one  amendment.  I  have  other  amend¬ 
ments  which  will  be  offered  later  on. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  the  amendment  the 
Senator  has  just  offered  is  the  one  which 
is  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  minority  re¬ 
port;  the  first  of  the  three  amendments 
set  out  in  that  report? 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  in  this 
country  or  out  of  it,  I  assume,  who  does 
not  look  upon  unemployment  as  being 
tragic.  It  is  tragic  for  the  individual; 
it  is  tragic  for  the  community.  Since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  I  do  not  recall 
any  occasion  when  any  other  bill  has 
been  before  a  committee  of  which  I  have 
been  a  member  where  there  has  been 
such  full  agreement  and  accord  as  to 
the  general  objectives  which  are  in  mind 
and  which  are  sought.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  desires  to  relieve  and  elimi¬ 
nate  unemployment  and  we  dedicate 
ourselves  to  that  undertaking.  In  the 
pending  bill  there  are  three  provisions 
in  the  main.  The  first  is  not  strictly  a 
matter  of  legislation.  It  is  more  or  less 
an  announcement  of  a  policy;  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  a  principle  in  regard 
to  unemployment.  It  does  not  attempt 
In  any  way  to  implement  what  is  to  be 
done. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  designed  to  set  up  ma¬ 
chinery  which  would  attempt  to  operate 
in  the  direction  of  trying  to  eliminate 
unemployment.  One  is  a  provision  for 
fact-finding  facilities,  for  the  submission 
of  an  estimate  and  for  a  budget  by  the 
President,  and  also  there  is  a  provision 
for  appointment  of  a  joint  committee 
consisting  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

I  am  confident  that  no  one  will  object 
to  the  general  underlying  purposes  be¬ 
hind  the  last  two  provisions.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  most  important  that  everything 
should  be  done  which  can  reasonably  be 
done  to  find  out  what  unemployment 
there  is  in  the  country  and  its  nature, 
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extent,  and  characteristics.  It  is  also 
most  desirable  that  everything  neces¬ 
sary  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  factual  data  and  submitting  it 
so  that  a  foundation  may  be  laid  for 
what  should  be  attempted  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  imemployment. 

The  provision  for  a  joint  committee 
of  the  House  and  Senate  may  be  some¬ 
what  debatable;  but  it  is  certainly  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  House  and  the  Senate 
should  keep  closely  in  touch  with  what 
is  going  on,  especially  in  regard  to  such 
an  important  matter  as  this.  Whether 
the  particular  machinery  of  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  is  desirable  or  whether  some  other 
method  should  be  suggested  is  some¬ 
thing  which  is  probably  not  of  primary 
importance.  But  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  fact-finding  facilities  in 
operation.  It  is  desirable  that  estimates 
should  be  made,  and  that  suggestions  be 
presented  as  to  what  can  be  done  in  re¬ 
gard  to  relieving  unemployment,  and  it 
is  most  assuredly  desirable  that  in  this 
matter  the  Senate  and  the  House  should 
cooperate  closely  in  some  suitable  way. 
All  this  is  needed  at  any  time  and  under 
any  circumstances.  It  is  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  in  these  days  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  dislocation  of  industry 
and  labor  which  the  world  has  ever 
known  exists  today.  Certainly  every¬ 
thing  that  can  reasonably  be  done  to 
help  remedy  that  situation,  everything 
which  will  foster  industry,  everything 
which  will  stimulate  employment,  is 
most  desirable  and  must  be  fostered. 
The  need  is  Imperative. 

The  question  now  arises:  If  we  are  all 
in  accord  with  regard  to  so  many  matters 
why  are  we  in  disagreement  at  all?  The 
difference  of  opinion  arises  in  regard  to 
the  procedures  which  should  be  adopted. 
If  Senators  will  turn  to  section  4  on  page 
14  they  will  find  this  language: 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  fuli  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  pro¬ 
vide  such  volume  of  Federal  Investment  and 
expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in  addition 
to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises,  consumers,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  to  assure  continuing  full 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  that  language 
mean?  There  is  a  definite  statement 
“to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  insured, 
provide  such  volume  of  Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed.’’ 

If  that  means  what  it  purports  to  mean 
on  its  face  it  is  certainly  a  clear  and 
definite  statement  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  take  up  the  slack  of  imem¬ 
ployment  by  public  works  or  by  other 
public  expenditures.  That  is  clearly  a 
flat-footed  guaranty  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  will  take  up  all  of 
such  slack. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  advised, 
no  such  a  guaranty  has  ever  been  made 
In  any  democratic  country,  in  any  coun¬ 
try  of  free  institutions. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  would  not  question  at 
all  the  Senator’s  statement,  except  to 
this  extent :  He  says  no  such  attempt  has 
ever  been  made,  and  I  think  he  quali¬ 
fies  the  thought  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 


ernment  would  come  in  and  take  care 
of  the  situation  in  the  event  of  a  great 
national  emergency.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  mean  this:  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  again  and  again 
in  the  past  to  do  what  is  possible  to 
remedy  unfortunate  conditions  which 
have  brought  about  unemployment  and 
specifically  to  eliminate  unemployment: 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  Instance  when 
the  Government  of  this  country  or  any 
other  country  of  democratic  principles 
has  provided  a  fiat-footed  guaranty  that 
the  Government  will  provide  a  job  for 
each  and  every  individual  who  wants  one, 
irrespective  of  what  might  be  the  nature 
and  extent  of  other  olibgations  of  the 
Government.  That  is  the  distinction. 
The  question  arises.  Is  that  a  proper  ob¬ 
ligation  for  the  Federal  Government; 
and  if  so,  can  it  be  carried  out?  That 
assumes  whatever  is  implied  by  any  such 
guaranty  must  be  done  at  any  cost.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  specific  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  bill  for  public  works.  There 
Is  not,  however,  anything  definite  and 
specific  beyond  that  as  to  what  is  meant 
thereby.  References  are  made  again 
and  again  to  public  expenditures,  but 
efforts  to  find  some  words  of  definition 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  public  expendi¬ 
tures  did  not  develop  any  satisfactory 
results  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  wish  to  help  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  do  not  wish  to  hamstring  him. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  point  out  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor — and  I  doubt  not  that  he  is  familiar 
with  it — that  on  page  34  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  report,  having  in  mind  the  particu¬ 
lar  thought  which  the  Senator  has  of 
striking  out  anything  but  public  works, 
we  find  the  following  language: 

The  first  amendment — 

Referring  to  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment — 

The  first  amendment  of  this  type  would 
strike  out  this  provision  and  substitute  a 
provision  for  the  mere  acceleration  of  public 
works  when  private  employment  declines. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  policy  of  providing  enough  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure,  if  needed,  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment. 

The  argument  is  made  that  there  is  a 
very  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  useful 
Federal  public  works  construction  in  any 
given  year — say,  about  $5,000,000,000.  It  is 
then  argued  that  if  there  is  a  serious  decline 
in  private  activities,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  assure  full  employment  through  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  public  works. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  public  works 
alone  cannot  meet  every  conceivable  emerg¬ 
ency.  But  it  is  also  true — and  this  point 
deserves  particular  emphasis — that  “Federal 
Investment  and  expenditure”  as  referred  to 
in  section  2  (d)  is  not  limited  to  public 
works.  It  also  includes  public  services  and 
assistance  to  business,  agriculture,  home 
owners,  veterans,  or  consumers.  It  includes 
loans  and  guaranties,  as  well  as  grants-in-ald 
and  other  direct  disbursements.  “Federal 
investment  and  expenditure,”  therefore,  as 
contrasted  with  Federal  public  works,  is 
broad  enough  to  meet  any  conceivable  emerg¬ 
ency. 

Because  of  this  fact,  the  provision  as  it 
now  stands  is  well  calculated  to  prevent 
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emergencies.  It  is  designed  to  show  that 
the  Government  really  “means  business." 
This  provision  provides  the  basis  for  confi¬ 
dence  in  sustained  markets  and  will  make  it 
possible  to  achieve  full  employment  with  a 
minimum  of  Federal  Investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure.  If  it  is  stricken — ■ 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland — 
the  costs  to  the  Government  will  be  incal¬ 
culably  greater. 

In  closing  my  comments  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  let  me  say  that  we  have  worked 
together  in  the  committee  from  different 
points  of  view,  but  as  personal  friends. 
Beyond  peradventure  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  philosophies  and  policies 
of  the  bill  contemplate  only  one  thing. 
It  comes  into  play  only  when  we  are  faced 
with  great  unemployment,  when  the 
specter  haunts  us  and  looms  up  ahead. 
Then  the  administration,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  Congress  implementing 
the  policies,  puts  into  effect  policies 
which  will  take  care  of  the  need,  and 
anticipate  It  before  it  becomes  a  fait 
accompli.  The  Senator  realizes  that, 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  agree  with  some  of 
the  things  which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  said,  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  his  comments. 

Since  the  Senator  has  made  reference 
to  me  personally,  let  me  be  personal  for 
a  moment.  In  my  small  way  I  have  tried 
to  do  something  along  these  lines.  In 
1933  1  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
held  no  public  office.  I  wanted  no  public 
office,  and  certainly  did  not  expect  to 
run  for  any.  Upon  the  insistence  of 
President  Roosevelt — he  telephoned  to 
me  a  number  of  times — ^I  agreed  to  take 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  for 
the  PWA,  and  later  went  all  over  the 
United  States  trying  to  help  organize  the 
work  of  the  PWA. 

I  refer  to  that  fact  only  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  First  of  all,  because  certainly  I 
tried  to  do  what  little  I  could  at  that  time 
to  assist  in  a  most  worthy  cause.  I  en- 
devored  to  help  combat  the  evil  of  un¬ 
employment.  In  the  second  place,  I  re¬ 
mind  the  Senator  that  we  found  that 
what  we  could  accomplish  by  public 
works  at  that  time  was  relatively  small 
when  compared  with  the  entire  problem 
of  employment. 

Today  the  situation  may  be  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  I  remind  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  so  far  as  I  am  aware 
we  have  no  estimate  which  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  more  than  several  million  per¬ 
sons  could  be  employed  in  public  works 
on  projects  which  now  are  known  to  be 
worth  while  and  sound.  It  is  my  recol¬ 
lection  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  has  not  gone  higher  than 
an  estimate  of  5,000,000.  When  we  are 
enunciating  a  principle  and  laying  down 
a  doctrine,  we  cannot  assume  that  un¬ 
employment  will  not  go  beyond  that  fig¬ 
ure.  We  know  that  in  1933  it  reached 
the  figure  of  at  least  10,000,000.  God 
grant  that  it  will  never  reach  that  num¬ 
ber  again.  It  may  be  that  after  the  war, 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  to  produce  ci¬ 
vilian  goods  and  do  many  other  things 
which  are  possible  and  desirable  in  this 
turnover  from  a  status  of  war  to  peace, 
unemployment  will  not  be  the  specter  it 
might  otherwise  be.  However,  the  fact 
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remains  that  it  may  be  that  only  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  percentage  of  those  who  are 
unemployed  can  obtain  employment 
through  public  works. 

It  is  true  that  various  other  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  made  in  the  report  as  to 
what  in  addition  could  be  done  to  lessen 
unemployment,  but  no  one  has  brought 
forward  any  real  estimate  indicating  that 
the  sum  total  of  all  other  Federal  activi¬ 
ties  would  produce  very  much  in  excess 
of  what  probably  could  be  obtained  by 
public  works.  If  we  are  to  lay  down  the 
principle  that  we  are  to  make  a  flat- 
footed  guaranty  that  everyone  in  the 
United  States  is  to  have  a  job,  we  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  back  it  up. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  the  Senator  says,  the 
bill  requires  that  the  deficit  be  made  up 
by  Federal  investment  and  expenditure, 
regardless  of  amount.  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  so  understand  it? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Undoubtedly  so. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  addition  to  the  things 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  suggested,  let  me 
add  this  observation:  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  we  shall  soon  run  out 
of  public  works.  I  wish  to  suggest  one 
other  form  of  expenditure  which  would 
probably  be  immediately  proposed,  and 
that  is  subsidies  in  connection  with  food 
and  other  products.  Literally  billions  of 
dollars  could  be  spent  if  we  wished  to  buy 
all  the  wheat  produced  at  $3  a  bushel 
and  sell  it  for  $1.50.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  that  is  one  of  the  things 
which  might  be  done.  The  reinstallation 
of  subsidies  would  be  a  way  of  giving 
away  money.  That  kind  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  is  simply  giv¬ 
ing  away  money.  That  is  the  only  way 
I  can  see  that  prescription  No.  4 
could  ultimately  reach  the  figure  it 
might  have  to  reach  if  we  were  to  carry 
out  the  exact  prescription  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  entirely  correct.  Of  course,  we 
can  find  numerous  ways  to  spend  money. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  spend 
any  amount  of  money  the  Government 
can  put  its  hands  on.  We  are  not  here 
to  endorse  that  course.  We  are  here  to 
discuss  what  is  a  sound  policy,  and  not 
merely  what  is  a  possible  policy. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Let  me  propound  a 
hypothetical  case  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Assume  that  in  the  aftermath  of  war 
we  are  to  have  good  business.  We  expect 
that  the  shelves  of  merchants  will  be 
filled  with  commodities  until  the  consum¬ 
ing  power  purchases  them.  There  will 
then  come  the  saturation  point,  and 
probably  the  time  will  arrive  when  a  re¬ 
lapse  will  set  in.  History  has  a  habit  of 
repeating  itself. 

When,  as,  and  if  the  Nation  is  con¬ 
fronted  by  depression  and  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  men 
are  crying  for  work  and  for  bread,  and  a 
public  works  program  provided  solely  by 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  would  take 
care  of  not  more  than  3,000,000  or  4,- 
000,000,  what  does  the  Senator  propose  to 


do  with  the  additional  7,000,000  or  8,- 
000,000  unemployed  who  want  work  and 
cannot  get  it?  Are  w'e  to  have  relief 
rolls,  and  another  WPA,  with  its  leaf- 
raking  projects,  killing  the  spirit  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  creating  an  inferiority  complex 
in  the  breasts  of  men?  What  would  the 
Senator  propose  in  such  a  dilemma? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  We  could  attempt 
anything  that  was  wise,  sound,  and  prac¬ 
tical. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  What  would  the  Senator 
suggest?  Suppose  that  were  now  the 
case?  What  would  the  Senator  suggest? 
The  people  are  knocking  at  our  doors. 
They  are  up  against  it.  Fear  and  appre¬ 
hension  control  the  minds  of  men  when 
unemployment  stalks  in  the  land.  The 
public  works  program  would  take  care  of 
4,000,000  or  5,000,000  unemployed.  What 
would  the  Senator  do  with  the  remainder, 
who  cry  for  bread?  Would  the  Senator 
give  them  a  stone? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Are  we  to  say  to  them 
that  we  cannot  adopt  a  certain  program 
because  it  is  not  orthodox?  In  a  dilemma 
such  as  that,  we  would  go  the  limit  to 
save  human  lives  and  take  care  of  hu¬ 
man  needs,  whether  the  program  in¬ 
volved  deficit  financing  or  not.  There 
would  be  no  other  alternative. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  Senator  knows 
the  answer  to  that.  So  far  as  I  person¬ 
ally  am  concerned,  during  the  10  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  I  have  voted 
again  and  again  for  PWA,  WPA,  and 
for  other  measures  of  benefit  or  for  re¬ 
lief.  What  we  shall  do  in  the  situation 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  is  to 
see  that  people  in  this  country  do  not 
suffer. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  How  are  they  going  to 
be  saved  from  suffering?  Are  we  going 
to  give  them  a  dole,  a  hand-out,  or  what? 
Or  are  we  going  to  give  them  work? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  We  are  going  to 
give  them  work,  so  far  as  doing  so  is 
consistent  with  sound  policy.  Beyond 
that,  we  will  see  that  they  do  not  suffer 
so  long  as  there  is  food  and  other  neces¬ 
sities  in  the  country. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  soundest  policy  in 
the  world  is  to  look  after  human  needs. 
The  Senator  from  Maryland  knows  that 
as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  have  stated  what 
we  will  do. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  But  the  Senator  pro¬ 
poses  only  the  use  of  public  works,  and 
the  Senator  has  said  that  public  works 
will  provide  employment  for  only  4,000,- 
000  or  5,000,000  persons.  If  we  take  the 
advice  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
we  go  back  to,  public  works  only.  Yet, 
as  we  heard  yesterday,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner],  if  at  some  time  in  the 
future  there  are  10,000,000  unemployed 
persons  in  this  country  and  if  public 
works  will  provide  jobs  for  perhaps  5,- 
000,000  of  them,  5,000,000  others  will  not 
be  taken  care  of. 

We  ask  the  Senator  what  he  offers. 
We  ask  in  all  sincerity  what  he  offers  for 
the  possible  total  of  10,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  persons. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  can  answer  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  first? 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  what  he 
is  offering,  outside  of  public  works? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  am  very  glad  to  answer 
the  question,  and  I  say  that  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  on  page  14  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  program  will  not 
provide  unemployed  people  with  work. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  How  does  the  Senator 
know  it  will  not?  On  what  authority  does 
the  Senator  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  ask  on  what  authority 
the  Senator  says  he  knows  it  will. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  know  it  will,  because  he 
who  runs  may  read;  there  it  is. 

Mr.  TAFT.  All  those  items  provide  for 
giving  away  Federal  money,  which  will 
be  the  only  remedy  left,  and  the  one  to 
which  the  Senator  will  be  forced.  It 
will  be  the  only  remedy  not  already  tried. 
The  things  which  are  provided  for  there 
have  been  tried — every  one  of  them,  pub¬ 
lic  works  included.  The  only  remedy'in 
the  bill  which  the  Senator  proposes  which 
has  not  already  been  tried  is  the  giving 
away  of  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal 
money  through  subsidies  or  otherwise. 
That  policy  the  Senator  does  not  admit. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me,  so  that  I  may  sug¬ 
gest  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  should  like  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  will  hold 
myself  in  subjection  so  that  I  shall  not 
be  too  excited  about  the  matter.  But  I 
am  deadly  in  earnest,  because  the  cause 
justifies  the  means,  as  I  view  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
let  me  say  that  he  makes  a  declamando 
statement  that  the  system  we  propose  will 
not  work.  I  asked  the  Senator  how  he 
knows  it  will  not  work.  The  Senator  does 
not  speal^as  one  having  authority,  to  me. 
We  have  offered  the  program  in  all  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  there  it  is.  But  if  the  Taft 
amendment  or  the  Radcliffe  amendment 
is  adopted  and  if  all  the  rest  of  the  plan 
we  have  proposed  is  thrown  into  the  scrap 
heap,  the  result  will  be  that  all  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  the  country  will  have 
to  look  forward  to  will  be  employment  on 
public  works,  which  both  Senators  admit 
will  be  able  to  provide  employment  for 
only  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  of  our  unem¬ 
ployed.  We  say  that  is  not  enough. 

We  come  down  to  the  last  considera¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  what  we  are  legislat¬ 
ing  for  in  this  bill  is  to  take  care  of  the 
day — and  God  grant  it  will  never  come  in 
this  country — when  we  shall  have  mil¬ 
lions  of  unemployed  persons.  We  propose 
that  when  we  get  into  that  type  of  emer¬ 
gency  situation  when  the  Nation  is  in 
extremis,  we  go  the  limit,  unorthodox  or 
not,  in  spending  the  taxpayers’  money  to 
the  utmost,  to  save  the  millions  of  per¬ 
sons  who  otherwise  would  be  thrown  out 
on  the  streets,  in  human  misery. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  that 
we  must  find  some  method  of  spending 
money,  in  addition  to  spending  it  on  pub¬ 
lic  works,  whether  sound  or  not.  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  our  proper  course.  I 
believe  we  should  make  some  effort, 
through  public  works  and  other  suitable 
and  sound  Federal  expenditures,  to  take 
care  of  the  situation.  If  under  such  a 
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system  there  are  some  who  still  are  not 
taken  care  of,  relief  will  be  provided  for 
them. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  if  the  program  which  he 
desires  to  have  adopted  were  carried  out, 
probably  there  would  always  be  some  per¬ 
sons  on  relief.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  turn-over  in  employment  and 
there  is  seasonal  employment,  and  for 
various  reasons  some  relief  will  at  all 
times  be  needed.  No  one  thinks  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  possible  to  empldy 
every  person  in  the  United  States;  and 
there  might  be  some  situations  under  any 
program,  even  under  the  program  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  advo¬ 
cated,  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  relief.  But  I  say  we  cannot 
afford  to  proceed  on  an  unsound  basis, 
merely  on  the  theory  that  we  shall  have 
to  find  jobs  for  everyone.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  do -the  individuals  any 
good  and  it  will  not  do  the  country  any 
good.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  a  detri¬ 
ment  to  both. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  said,  if  I  correctly  recall  his 
statement — and  I  think  the  Record  will 
sustain  me  on  that  point — that  we  should 
use  public  works  and  other  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures.  Did  not  the  Senator  say 
that? 

Mr..RADCLHFE.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  that?  The  bill  says,  “Provide 
such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure  as  may  be  needed.”  So  the 
Senator  himself  would  use  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures.  From  what  does  he  shy? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  There  are  various 
forms  of  Federal  expenditures  which  are 
proper  and  which  can  be  utilized.  A 
while  ago  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  referred  to  an  HOLC.  There  may 
be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  other  forms  of 
Federal  expenditure  which  will  be  suit¬ 
able.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  stress  is 
that  in  every  case  there  should  be  a  test 
as  to  soundness  and  we  should  determine 
to  use  only  means  which  themselves  are 
practical. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  What  is  the  spectre  In 
the  closet?  What  is  the  ghost  which 
stalks  forth?  What  is  it  that  the  Senator 
fears?  What  Is  his  apprehension  over 
the  words — 

,  (4)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 

ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  pro¬ 
vide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure  as  may  be  needed.  In  addition 
to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprises,  consumers,  and  State  and  local 
governments,  to  assure  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

Is  not  that  a  worth-while  objective,  to 
the  extent  that  it  cannot  otherwise  be 
taken  care  of? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Of  course,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable;  and  when  I  read  my  amendment 
the  Senator  will  see  what  I  have  in  mind. 
What  the  Senator  does  not  know  and 
what  he  cannot  know — and  yet  he  is 
willing  to  come  forward  with  a  flat- 
footed  declaration  of  policy  which  he 
cannot  ba.ck  up — is  whether  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  sufficient  public  works  and  other 
public  expenditures  to  take  care  of  the 
whole  situation.  No  one  knows  whether 
that  can  be  done.  It  h^s  never  been 


tested.  Certainly  it  is  not  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  to  build  up  a  theory  or  philosophy 
on  something  which  has  not  been  tested. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
Interrupt  the  Senator  any  more;  he  has 
been  very  courteous  to  me..  I  wish  to 
make  only  this  closing  statement:  The 
Senator  says  our  proposal  is  new  and 
novel.  Let  me  say  it  may  be  new  and 
novel,  although  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
Howe,ver,  the  fact  remains — and  on  this 
point  I  want  my  voice  to  sound  over  this 
body  today — that  our  plan  is  to  provide 
for  taking  care  of  the  situation  in  a 
great  national  emergency  when  the 
Nation  is  prostrate,  so  to  speak;  and  we 
are  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  are 
looking  ahead  to  see  what  we  can  do  in 
that  eventuality.  When  that  time 
comes,  if  it  does  come,  what  shall  we  do? 
The  Senator  agrees  that  public  works 
cannot  provide  employment  for  more 
than  5,000,000  persons.  When  that  time 
comes,  the  job  of  the  administration  and 
of  the  Congress  will  be  to  All  the  gap 
with  some  kind  of  work,  so  as  to  provide 
job  opportunities,  insteading  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  dole  and  passing  on  a  pittance  to 
men  employed  in  raking  leaves. 

I  think  this  proposal  is  fundamental. 
I  think  it  is  sound  and  I  hope  it  will  pre¬ 
vail. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  statement  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  is  entirely  in¬ 
correct.  The  bill  as  written  does  not  say 
a  word  about  public  works.  It  says  “Fed¬ 
eral  investment  and  expenditure” — of 
any  kind.  Consequently,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  public  works  will  soon  be 
exhausted  as  a  means  of  providing  suffi¬ 
cient  employment,  and  then  we  shall 
turn  to  other  “Federal  investment  and 
expenditure.”  I  have  been  trying  to  And 
out  what  that  is. 

I  suggest  that  it  means  that  we  must 
give  away  Federal  money,  through  sub¬ 
sidies  or  otherwise,  if  we  find  there  is 
not  sufficient  employment  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  do  not  think  the  proposal  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  bill  will  produce  employ¬ 
ment.  I  think  that  in  the  end  it  will 
produce  unemployment.  I  say  that  the 
remedy  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  not  be  effective;  it 
will  not  accomplish  .the  very  objectives 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  say 
it  will  work,  and  would  not  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  far  prefer  to  give  men  jobs,  rather 
than  to  give  them  relief  or  doles? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  has  entirely 
avoided  the  issue.  The  Issue  is  not 
whether  his  proposal  would  give  men 
aid.  The  issue  is  whether  it  would  give 
them  work.  I  say  it  would  not.  It  would 
simply  build  up  a  tremendous  deficit  and 
it  would  inflate  our  economy  hopelessly 
and  without  beneficial  results. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  In  the  event  of  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  affecting  10,000,- 
OOO  or  12,000,000  people  in  this  country, 
would  not  both  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  far  pre¬ 
fer  to  give  men  jobs  rather  than  to  give 
them  a  dole  or  other  relief? 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  jobs  were  worth¬ 
while  jobs,  of  course  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 
But  we  have  already  pointed  out  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that, 
so  far  as  worth-while  jobs  are  con¬ 
cerned — 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
qualifies  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  So  far  as  worth-while  jobs 
are  concerned,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  enough  public  works  to  provide  them. 
It  could  not  be  done  if  a  major  unemploy¬ 
ment  crisis  occurred.  That  is  what  was 
found  out  in  1932.  So  it  was  necessary 
to  inaugurate  the  PWA  program,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  all  that  was  left;  there  was 
no  other  way  to  handle  the  situation. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Furthermore,  let  me  sug¬ 
gest — 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield;  and  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
seriously  desire  to  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  state  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  point  of  order  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  is  that  in  the  interest  of 
orderly  procedure  in  the  Senate,  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  must  be  obeyed  and 
Senators  desiring  to  have  a  Senator  yield 
should  first  address  the  Chair  and  secure 
permission.  It  is  entirely  evident  that  it 
has  been  most  difficult  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand  two  or  three  Senators  talking  at 
the  same  time.  So  I  insist  on  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  will  desist  until 
the  Chair  makes  a  ruling  on  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  entirely  correct  in  regard  to  the  rule. 
For  two,  three,  or  four  Senators  to  be 
talking  at  the  same  time  is  not  an  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  debating.  Senators  desiring 
to  speak  must  ask  the  occupant  of  the 
floor  if  he  will  yield.  The  Senator  oc¬ 
cupying  the  floor  may  yield  the  floor  at 
any  time  to  any  Senator,  but  not  to  three 
or  four  Senators  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  agree  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  question  is.  What 
should  be  done  if  we  are  faced  with  an 
unemployment  problem?  The  answer 
to  that  question  is  not  found  in  the  bill. 
Many  things  could  be  done.  In  my 
opinion,  the  only  way  to  deal  with  un¬ 
employment  is  not  through  Federal 
spending,  but  by  sound  policies  of  speed¬ 
ing  up  throughout  this  country  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  private  enterprise.  That  ma¬ 
chine  employs  approximately  45,000,003 
or  50,000,000  people,  whereas  Govern- 
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ment  can  probably  never  employ  more 
than  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  people.  If 
the  private  industrial  machine  is  speeded 
up  10  percent  more  people  can  be  put  to 
work  than  would  be  put  to  work  by  pub¬ 
lic  spending. 

The  question,  Mr.  President,  is:  How 
should  that  be  done?  The  pending 
amendment  does  not  affect  all  the  things 
which  may  be  done  to  stimulate  private 
enterprise.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made,  many  of  which  have  not  been 
successful.  Every  other  government  is 
trying  to  solve  the  problem,  and  we  hope 
that  we  may  be  more  successful  than 
they  have  been.  If  there  is  one  thing  in 
this  bill  which  can  succeed  when  every¬ 
thing  else  fails,  it  is  government  spend¬ 
ing.  That  is  a  feather  bed  on  which  we 
can  always  fall  back. 

I  suggest  that  public  spending  outside 
of  public  works  is  not  helpful  in  curing 
a  depression.  There  are  many  better 
methods  which  can  be  used.  There  is 
no  panacea  to  which  we  may  resort.  We 
simply  must  combine  a  large  number  of 
different  kinds  of  measures.  We  can 
always  turn  to  Federal  Government  for 
relief  of  our  responsibilities,  and  many 
persons  think  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  finally  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  spending  the  necessary  funds. 
Such  a  philosophy  results  in  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  public  spending,  and  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  spending  ourselves  into  pros¬ 
perity  and  increasing  the  public  debt. 
So  long  as  that  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
bill  I  cannot  vote  for  it.  I  feel  that  it 
would  wreck  this  country  faster  than 
anything  else.  If  there  should  be  any 
increase  in  employment  the  increase 
would  be  merely  temporary  in  character. 
The  spending  of  public  money  for  pub¬ 
lic  works  is  one  remedy,  but  to  say  that 
it  is  the  final  solution  of  our  difficulties 
is  only  to  lay  down  for  this  country  a 
policy  which  will  lead  to  destruction. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  allow 
me  to  read  from  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Taft]  and  myself: 

In  furtherance  of  the  objective  of  full  em¬ 
ployment — 

That  certainly  states  very  definitely 
what  we  have  in  mind — 
and  to  supplement  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  by  private  enterprises.  State  and  local 
governments,  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
consistent  with  its  needs,  obligations,  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  proceed  with  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  works  and  other  expenditures 
so  planned  that  they  can  be  speeded  up  and 
enlarged  whenever  employment  decreases 
end  retarded  when  full  employment  is  other¬ 
wise  provided. 

The  statement  is  very  definite  that  in 
furtherance  of  the  objective  of  full  em¬ 
ployment,  an  objective  which  we  all 
seek - 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  charge  has  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Senator’s  amendment  is  limited  only 
to  public  works.  It  has  been  explained 
that  the  use  of  the  words  “other  ex¬ 
penditures”  includes  probably  any  ex¬ 
penditure  which  might  be  necessary  to 


carry  out  the  avowed  purpose  of  full 
employment. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  think  the  point 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  a  very  good  one. 
However,  let  me  remind  the  Senator  of 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  states,  in 
part: 

The  Federal  Government  shall  •  •  • 

proceed  with  a  comprehensive  program  of 
public  works  and  other  expenditures. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  It  is  not  possible 
at  this  time  for  any  person  to  forecast 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  just  what 
public  expenditures  might  be  necessary. 
Various  kinds  have  been  suggested,  and 
others  imdoubtedly  will  be  tested  and 
tried  out. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  point  which  I  was 
making  is  that  it  is  not  intended  by  the 
language  of  the  amendment  to  foreclose 
any  proper  form  of  expenditure  which 
would  contribute  to  full  employment. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Not  at  all,  because 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  language  says: 

In  furtherance  of  the  objective  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  to  supplement  investment  and 
expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  State  and 
local  governments,  the  Federal  Government 
shall,  consistent  with  its  needs,  obligations, 
and  other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy — 

And  so  forth.  The  statement  was 
made  in  the  committee  that  the  language 
“consistent  with  its  needs,  obligations, 
and  other  essential  considerations  of  na¬ 
tional  policy”  took  the  heart  out  of  the 
amendment.  What  is  the  force  of  it? 
Does  any  Senator  mean  to  advocate  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  adopt  a 
policy  inconsistent  “with  its  needs,  obli¬ 
gations,  and  other  essential  considera¬ 
tions  of  national  policy”? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  do  what 
little  may  lie  in  my  power  to  eliminate 
im employment;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
take  the  position  that  that  is  a  primary 
consideration,  and  that  it  comes  ahead 
of  everything  else.  In  the  pending  bill 
there  is  an  unqualified  guaranty  that 
that  must  be  done.  What  does  it  mean? 
Does  it  come  ahead  of  the  defense  of  the 
realm?  Does  it  come  ahead  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  small  business?  Oh,  yes;  I 
know  that  at  different  places  in  the  bill 
the  word  “foster”  is  used.  But  there  is 
a  difference  between  “foster”  and  “guar¬ 
anty.” 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  The  Senator  seems 
to  leave  out  of  the  picture  entirely  the 
language  which  was  put  in  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
to  cover,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  point 
which  the  Senator  is  now  stressing.  The 
Senator  lays  great  stress  on  his  amend¬ 
ment  from  the  standpoint  that  we  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  comprehensive  program  of 
public  works  and  other  expenditui’es,  so 
planned  that  they  can  be  built  up  and 
enlarged  when  other  employment  de¬ 
creases,  and  retarded  when  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  otherwise  provided.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  seems  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  his  amendment  contains  the  word 


“planned.”  However,  he  forgets  entirely 
the  fact  that  the  bill  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  language.  I  read  paragraph  (d)  on 
page  13: 

To  that  end,  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
In  cooperation  with  industry,  agriculture, 
labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
others,  develop  and  pursue — 

I  call  the  special  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  words  which  follow — 
a  consistent  and  carefully  planned  economic 
program  with  respect  to,  but  not  limited  to — 

Does  the  Senator  take  the  position 
that  the  word  “planned”  in  his  amend¬ 
ment  is  any  more  important,  has  any 
more  weight,  or  is  any  more  effective 
than  the  words  “develop  and  pursue  a 
consistent  and  carefully  planned  eco¬ 
nomic  program”?  Poes  the  Senator  take 
the  position  that  under  that  language 
we  forget  everything  else  but  public 
works  and  public  expenditures,  or  is  it 
not  reasonable  and  correct  to  say  when 
we  have  already  stated  that  whatever 
the  program  is  it  must  be  a  consistent 
program  and  a  well-planned  program, 
that  we  cannot  accomplish  anything 
more  by  stating  later  on  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  more  facts?  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  from  Utah 
has  attributed  those  words  to  me.  It  is 
a  very  different  concept.  A  carefully 
planned,  over-all  program  dealing  with 
the  economic  future  is  one  thing;  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  works  so  planned  that  it 
can  be  retarded  when  times  are  good  and 
expanded  when  times  are  bad  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  conception,  and  a  much 
more  detailed  one,  one  which  goes  back, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  to  as  far  as  Mr. 
Hoover.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  I  think,  back  in 
1932  or  1933,  proposed  such  a  program. 
It  is  a  policy  which  I  think  is  entirely 
sound. 

Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  -it 
is  a  very  difficult  program  to  carry  out, 
because  what  we  find  is  that  the  pressure 
for  public  works  is  just  as  strong  when 
times  are  good  as  at  any  other  time;  and 
if  we  get  a  large  public-works  program 
going  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  then 
when  there  is  a  desire  to  extend  it  and 
to  put  more  people  to  work  in  hard  times, 
the  opportunity  is  greatly  limited. 

In  other  words,  we  might  plan  for  a 
public  works  program  of  $5,000,000,000, 
and  we  will  have  one  of  $2,000,000,000 
going  on  all  the  time,  so  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  expenditure  will  not  be  more  than 
$3,000,000,000.  This  concept  of  a  pub¬ 
lic-works  program  is  a  different  and  dis¬ 
tinct  program  from  a  general  and  care¬ 
fully  planned  economic  program. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  at 
least  attempted  to  answer  my  inquiry, 
will  the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield 
now,  that  I  may  make  some  comments 
on  the  statements  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  RAEiCLIPFE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  first,  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  language  which  he  has 
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Quoted  from  the  bill,  and  if  it  be  true 
that  parts  of  the  amendment  which  are 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  and  myself  are  mere  surplusage — 
and  I  do  not  admit  that  to  be  so,  since  I 
believe  it  all  has  effect,  purpose,  and  pur¬ 
port — it  does  not  do  any  harm;  but  I 
emphasize  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  sur¬ 
plusage. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  wish  to  direct  the 
brief  remarks  I  make  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  There  may  be  some  magic  and 
some  charm  in  repeating  the  words 
“planned”  and  “planning,”  but  my  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  that  if 
a  program  Including  public  works  is  con¬ 
sistent  and  well  planned,  certainly  it  will 
not  be,  as  indicated  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  as  large  a  public-works  plan  or 
program  when  it  is  unnecessary  as  when 
it  is  necessary. 

If  I  may  make  one  further  observation, 
both  authors  of  the  amendment  assure 
the  Senate,  as  they  assured  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  time  and 
time  again,  “Oh,  yes,  we  believe  in  the 
full-employment  bill,”  but  it  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  amendment  offered  at  this 
time  is  not  to  help  the  bill,  but  it  is  of¬ 
fered  to  cut  the  very  heart  out  of  the 
bill,  as  was  so  frequently  stated  by  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currehcy. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  say  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  if 
all  other  measures  fail;  if  private  in¬ 
dustry,  if  private  capital,  if  private  en¬ 
terprise,  States,  local  governments,  and 
all  measures  and  programs  fail,  then  the 
Federal  Government  will  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  to  see  that  millions  upon  millions 
of  people  do  not  become  permanently  un¬ 
employed.  All  the  bill  says  is  that  on 
the  failure  of  all  other  programs,  and 
especially  private  industry  and  private 
capital,  rather  than  see  millions  of  men 
and  women  unemployed,  the  Federal 
Government  will,  if  necessary,  step  in, 
to  use  the  Senator’s  words,  and  take  up 
the  slack. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  in  its  beginning 
the  language  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  myself  is,  “in  furtherance  of 
the  objective  of  full  employment.”  That 
is  what  everyone  wants  and  will  work 
for.  The  issue  which  I  raise  is  that  the 
bill  states  that  after  other  methods  have 
been  tried  and  there  is  still  some  unem¬ 
ployment,  then  the  Federal  Government, 
irrespective  of  what  may  be  the  amoimt 
of  it,  guarantees  a  job  to  everyone  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  other  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Will  the  Senator 
point  out  anywhere  in  the  bill  where  the 
word  “guarantees”  is  used?  The  Senator 
keeps  injecting  into  his  discussion  of  the 
bill  the  word  “guarantees.”  Will  he 
point  out  any  place  in  the  bill  where  the 
word  “guarantees”  is  used? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  Senator  must 
realize  that  an  idea  can  often  be  con¬ 
veyed  without  using  some  particular 
phraseology.  Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  to  paragraph  4,  on  page 
14: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  cannot  otherwise  he  assured,  provide 


such  volume  of  Federal  Investmeiit  and  ex¬ 
penditure  as  may  be  needed  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment. 

If  that  means  anything  at  all,  it  means 
that  it  is  a  full  guaranty, 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  seems  to  me 
that  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  most  important  words  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment.  In  my  opinion,  so 
far  as  expenditures  are  concerned,  the 
Government  could  spend  just  as  much 
under  the  Senator’s  amendment  as  could 
be  spent  under  the  text  for  which  it  is 
substituted.  The  important  thing  to  me 
in  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  these 
words : 

The  Federal  Government  shall,  consistent 
with  its  needs,  obligations,  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  considerations  of  national  policy,  proceed 
with  a  comprehensive  nrogram. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  note  I  find 
lacking  in  the  pending  bill.  If  that  note 
were  in  the  pending  bill,  I  should  find 
very  little  to  criticize  in  it,  but,  as  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  says, 
when  there  are  10,000,000  unemployed, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Of 
course  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
implication  of  the  bill  as  it  stands  is  that 
when  such  a  situation  arises,  we  have 
one  sole  and  only  obligation,  and  that  is 
to  look  after  the  10,000,000  and  to  forget 
the  other  120,000,000  entirely.  I  submit 
that  we  have  just  as  great  an  obligation 
continuing  to  the  other  120,000,000  as  we 
have  to  the  10,000,000,  and  it  is  absolutely 
essential,  even  for  the  welfare  of  the 
10,000,000  themselves,  that  the  program 
we  adopt  shall  be  geared  into  a  national 
policy  consistent  with  our  total  needs, 
obligations,  and  other  essential  consid¬ 
erations.  If  that  is  done,  I  can  see  very 
little  objection  to  the  program. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  shall  yield  in  a 
moment.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
entirely  correct,  that  particular  clause 
in  the  amendment  is  one  which  was  ob¬ 
jected  to  again  and  again  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Everyone  knows  we  want  to  do 
every  thing  we  possibly  can  to  prevent 
unemployment.  Several  of  us  on  the 
committee  raised  this  question,  “What 
do  you  mean  by  the  guaranty  of  jobs? 
What  do  you  propose  shall  be  done  with 
the  10,000,000?  Must  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  order  to  give  them  all  jobs 
change  its  policy  for  the  defense  of  our  ^ 
country  and  destroy  our  agricultural  * 
policy?”  It  is  true  that  the  point  was 
made  in  the  committee  that  this  bill  is 
only  a  declaration  of  principle,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  make  so  much  dif¬ 
ference  as  to  the  scope  of  the  language 
used.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
while  this  bill  is  a  declaration  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  have  no  more  right  to  be  care¬ 
less  in  making  a  statement  of  principles 
standing  alone  than  we  would  have  if  it 
contained  implementing  language.  If 
we  are  going  to  establish  a  policy  we 
should  see  to  it  that  that  policy  is  a 
sound  one,  irrespective  of  whether  in 
this  particular  measure  there  is  any  im¬ 
plementing  legislation. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  notice,  whereas  the  bill 
itself  provides: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  fuil  employ¬ 
ment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  provide 
such  volume  of  Federal  Investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  as  may  be  needed. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
does  not  provide  for  investment,  but  for 
expenditure  only.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  lending  money  at  a  low  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  if  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  business  going  and  people  from  be¬ 
ing  unemployed?  Is  that  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  most  assuredly 
not. 

Mr.  AIEIEN.  It  reads  that  way. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Let  me  make  a  fur¬ 
ther  statement.  Again  and  again  in  com¬ 
mittee  we  endeavored  to  have  eliminated 
the  word  “investment,”  or  what  is  prefer¬ 
able,  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  definition 
as  to  what  was  meant  by  it.  All  such 
efforts  were  resisted.  'Tliere  is  no  doubt 
in  the  world  that  certain  expenditures 
can,  should,  and  will  be  made  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  the  word  “investment”  in  this 
case? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  In  the  first  place, 
an  expenditure  may  or  may  not  involve 
an  investment.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  word  “investment,”  if  there  is  a  sound 
definition  of  exactly  what  is  meant  by  it. 
But  an  inference  which  might  be  deduced 
from  this  bill  is  that  if  there  is  not  pro¬ 
vided  a  sound  system  of  public  works 
sufficient  to  employ  those  who  are  out  of 
employment,  we  have  committed  our¬ 
selves  to  an  undefined  program  of  Fed¬ 
eral  investment.  What  is  meant  by  that? 
Does  it  mean  that  we  are  going  into  Fed¬ 
eral  investments  of  a  nature  such  as  we 
have  not  made  before?  Does  it  mean  that 
we  are  going  to  infringe  on  private  indus¬ 
try?  I  do  not  know  what  “investment” 
standing  alone  means,  but  if  we  use  the 
word  “expenditure”  it  is  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive.  When  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  expends  money  it  may  or  may  not 
get  something  for  it  by  way  of  invest¬ 
ment:  but  that  avoids  the  possible  infer¬ 
ence  by  the  use  of  the  unqualified  word 
“investment”  that  this  bill  commits  us  to 
any  form  of  Federal  investment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  object 
to  the  Federal  Government  lending 
money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  if  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  keep  small  business  on 
its  feet  and  people  from  being  unem¬ 
ployed?  _ 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Most  assuredly  not. 

Mr.  TAET.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a  state¬ 
ment  on  that  point? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  merely  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  in  line 
8,  the  words  “stimulate,  encourage,  and 
assist  private  enterprises”  certainly 
would  cover  the  kind  of  loan  the  Senator 
is  referring  to.  It  does  not  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  what  is  stated  in  paragraph  4 
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because  the  language  of  paragraph  1  cov¬ 
ers  that  kind  of  assistance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  see  why  anyone 
should  object  to  having  the  word  “in¬ 
vestment”  written  into  the  bill  when  in¬ 
vestment  might  be  necessary,  even 
though  we  do  not  know  now  what  kind 
of  investment  would  be  necessary,  but 
we  assume  that  the  kind  of  investment 
necessary  would  be  set  forth  in  whatever 
message  the  President  might  send  to  the 
Cori§^r0ss 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
what  I  said  before,  that  I  think  the  word 
“expenditure”  alone  is  sufBciently  broad, 
but  I  have  no  objection  to  any  language 
suitably  restrictive  in  regard  to  the  word 
“investment.”  I  do  not  think,  however, 
this  phrase  should  be  used  without  any 
qualifications,  especially  when  it  is  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  idea  that  if  public  works 
are  not  sufficient  then  we  are  going  to 
embark  on  an  undefined  program  of 
Federal  investment. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  merely  want  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  two  bits  of  repartee,  one  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Vandenberg] - 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Repartee? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Repartee  is  good;  and  I 
hope  the  repartee  itself  is  equally  good. 
Here  it  is:  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
said  that  in  the  event  of  a  direful  situa¬ 
tion  we  would  look  after  10,000,000  un¬ 
employed,  and  we  would  also  look  after 
the  remaining  120,000,000.  If  that  is 
good  philsophy,  those  who  would  be  tak¬ 
en  care  of  would  be  the  unfortunate  un¬ 
employed  individuals  in  this  country-. 

Did  the  Senator  ever  listen  to  the 
Gospel  hymn,  the  Ninety  and  Nine? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  It  is  a  good  hymn. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Yes.  I  quite 
sympathize  with  the  Senator’s  interest  in 
the  “one,”  but  I  remind  him  that  the 
hymn  also  refers  to  the  other  “ninety 
and  nine.” 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Yes,  but  it  takes  care  of 
the  “one”  alone.  The  others  take  care 
of  themselves,  for  they  are  prosperous  in 
the  fold.  The  one  is  out  alone  on  the 
range,  and  the  Lord  goes  out  and  brings 
him  back  into  the  fold.  That  is  what 
this  bill  is  going  to  do,  bring  the  un¬ 
fortunate  unemployed  in  under  the  be¬ 
neficence  of  jobs. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  “Beneficence”— 
does  that  describe  it? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  No,  not  quite. 

Now  may  I  say  a  word  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  stated  what  I  think  he 
did  not  intend  to  state.  He  said  public 
works  were  not  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Turn  to  page  13 : 

(d)  To  that  end  the  Federal  Government 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
others,  develop  and  pursue  a  consistent  and 
carefully  planned  economic  program  with 
respect  to — 

Now  turn  over  to  page  14: 

Public  services,  works,  and  research. 

And  again  on  page  14; 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured — ■ 


A  public  program — 

shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth  and  well  being  and  to  stimulate 
increased  employment  opportunities  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises.  Any  such  Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  calling  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works  by  tht  Federal 
Government  shall  provide  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  necessary  construction  work  by 
private  enterprises — 

For  carrying  along  the  policy  of  stim¬ 
ulating  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  I  said  there  was  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  public  works  I  was  mistaken. 
My  point  is  that  the  first  sentence  in 
paragraph  (4)  is  not  confined  to  public 
works,  is  not  a  program  of  residuary  pub¬ 
lic  works,  it  is  not  a  statement  that  if 
private  enterprise  cannot  provide  em¬ 
ployment  public  works  must  be  resorted 
to;  but  it  provides  for  all  kinds  of  ex¬ 
penditures,  of  which  presumably  public 
works  is  one. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
everything  in  the  world  is  included  in 
the  first  10  lines  of  paragraph  (d) ,  and 
the  remainder  of  paragraph  (d)  might  be 
struck  out  with  profit,  in  which  case  we 
would  not  need  to  offer  the  amendment 
we  are  discussing.  Really  public  works 
are  covered  in  that  paragraph.  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  include  public  works. 
My  objection  is  to  making  public  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  the  ultimate  re¬ 
course  for  any  situation. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  ought  to  give  a  little 
help  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  and 
then  I  shall  subside.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  began  to  question  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago  in  his  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  about  what 
constitutes  Federal  investments.  I  call 
attention  to  page  14,  line  25: 

Such  Federal  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture — 

Then  page  15,  line  3: 

Shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
national  wealth  and  well-being  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  increased  employment  opportunities  by 
private  enterprises. 

I  submit  that  is  an  investment.  If  we 
spend  money  for  projects  that  contribute 
to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being  by 
such  spending  of  money,  that  comes 
pretty  near  being  an  investment. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Any  investment 
which  is  sponsored  on  the  theory  that  it 
might  contribute  to  public  welfare,  irre¬ 
spective  of  what  the  investment  is,  might 
mean  many  varied  forms  of  investment. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  provision  says  “the 
national  wealth  and  well-being.” 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  What  does  that 
mean? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Just  what  it  says. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Many  people  might 
say  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  take  over 
the  railroads  and  the  banks.  That 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 
That  would  be  for  national  welfare. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Well,  of  course,  this  bill 
does  not  say  that,  or  anything  re¬ 
sembling  it. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Of  course  it  does 
not.. 


Mr.  TOBEY.  It  says  just  the  reverse 
of  that. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  But  the  phrase, 
“the  public  welfare”,  without  any  words 
of  limitation  or  restriction,  might  mean 
a  great  deal. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me  that  all  through  this  bill, 
in  at  least  a  dozen  places,  we  pay  tribute 
to  private  enterprise.  'We  put  it  first. 
We  are  going  to  stimulate  it  and  help  it 
and  aid  it.  There  is  no  question  about 
that  in  the  Senator’s  mind,  is  there? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  None  in  the  world. 
But  here  is  the  distinction:  Throughout 
the  bill  it  is  stated  that  it  is  proposed  to 
encourage  and  sponsor  many  forms  of 
industry,  and  that  is  proper.  No  one  is 
against  that.  Everyone  is  in  hearty  ac¬ 
cord  with  such  an  idea  and  such  a  policy 
as  that.  The  point  I  make  is  that  indus¬ 
try  should  be  encouraged  and  fostered. 
But  there  is  no  absolute  guaranty,  as 
there  is  on  the  question  of  unemploy¬ 
ment;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
single  out  one  form  of  industry  and  say 
that  it  shall  receive  an  absolute,  guaranty, 
while  other  industries  shall  be  merely 
encouraged  or  fostered. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  aim  of  all  these 
things  is  to  protect  the  country  from  the 
curse  of  unemployment,  is  it  not?  That 
is  the  objective,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  We  all  have  that 
specific  objective  in  mind.  Senators  may 
recall  that  years  ago  one  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  in  behalf  of  a  protective  tariff 
was  that  if  we  had  a  high  tariff  for  cer¬ 
tain  industries,  prosperity  would  perco¬ 
late  through  to  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  all  around  prosperity  would  follow. 
I  am  not  raising  any  question  as  to  the 
wisdom  or  lack  of  wisdom  of  that  policy 
at  this  moment,  but  I  say  that  there  is  a 
very  definite  distinction  involved  when 
we  come  forward  with  a  guaranty  to 
those  who  seek  employment,  and  when 
we  merely  state  that  we  foster  and  en¬ 
courage  other  forms  of  endeavor.  That 
is  a  basic  distinction.  The  point  is.  Do 
we  wish  to  make  it? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Good  private  enterprise 
in  this  country  is  the  norm.  But  eventu¬ 
ally,  when  the  norm  is  stricken,  and 
there  is  a  cancer  spot  of  10,000,000  un¬ 
employed  on  the  norm,  we  say  that  we 
shall  use  every  possible  effort,  whatever 
it  may  be,  to  eradicate  the  spot.  When 
the  war  was  in  progress  the  Senator  and 
I,  and  all  the  others  of  us  joined  in  a 
wholehearted  effort  to  give  the  President 
war  powers.  We  enacted  the  First  and 
Second  War  Powers  Acts.  We  cut  the 
corners,  stimulated  private  production, 
and  put  the  fire  out.  Is  there  any  less 
danger  to  the  country  in  a  Nation-wide 
depression?  Does  it  not  have  to  be  met 
with  the  same  heroic  treatment? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  Senator  is 
enough  of  a  logician  to  know  that  when 
a  need  is  pointed  out,  there  is  not  im¬ 
plied  the  endorsement  of  every  policy 
which  is  suggested  to  meet  that  need. 
Everyone  in  this  country  today  is  de¬ 
termined  that  there  shall  be  no  suffering. 
So  long  as  there  is  food,  or  anything 
else  in  this  country  which  is  needed  for 
the  relief  of  suffering,  we  are  going  to  see 
that  it  is  shared  with  those  who  are  In 
distress.  But  that  purpose  and  intent 
does  not  warrant  us  in  adopting  a  policir 
jvhich  may  be  in  itself  unsound. 
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Mr.  TOBEY.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  implement  that  determination,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  RADCLIPPE.  Most  assuredly  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  in  some  re¬ 
spects  what  might  be  termed  a  lopsided 
bill,  because,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago, 
it  makes  an  unqualified  guaranty  that 
positions  will  be  provided  for  these  who 
seek  them.  If  the  Government  is  to  carry 
out  such  a  policy,  that  means  that  every¬ 
thing  else  must  suffer,  if  need  be,  in  order 
that  that  obligation  may  be  met  fully. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  a  question? 

Mr.  RADCLIPPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
made  clear  whether  the  objective  of  the 
bill  is  to  make  its  aims  a  paramount  con¬ 
sideration,  standing  above  every  other 
consideration  in  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  whether,  by  real  intent,  it  is 
meant  to  reconcile  the  objectives  of  the 
bill  with  the  other  necessary  activities  of 
the  Government.  I  think  that  should  be 
done  without  equivocation,  without  dodg¬ 
ing  or  ducking,  by  plain,  straightforward 
language. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Will  the  Senator  repeat 
his  question? 

Mr.  RAIDCLIFPE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  entirely  correct.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment  is  to  carry  out 
that  idea.  We  recognize  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  is  a  serious  curse  on  any  country. 
We  realize  that  we  must  do  everything 
we  reasonably  can  to  get  rid  of  it;  but 
we  are  not  willing  to  adopt  the  theory 
that  the  relief  of  unemployment  is  para¬ 
mount  to  every  other  obligation. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  was  the  purpose 
of  my  quesion  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  What  was  the  Senator’s 
question? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  My  question  is  wheth¬ 
er  the  Senator  places  the  provisions  of 
this  measure  in  the  position  of  a  para¬ 
mount  necessity,  above  every  other  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  Federal  Government, 
or  whether  in  real  intent  he  means  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  other  necessary 
activities  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  will  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  way  and  I  hope  the  answer 
will  satisfy  the  Senator.  I  am  asked 
whether  I  place  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  in  a  paramount  position.  I-  regard 
as  of  prime  importance,  as  the  first  order 
of  business,  the  duty — and  privilege  as 
well — of  the  American  Government, 
when,  as,  and  if  v/e  get  into  a  time  of  de¬ 
pression,  with  tremendous  unemploy¬ 
ment,  to  give  relief  to  those  who  are  un¬ 
employed.  There  could  be  no  greater 
need  at  such  a  time  than  to  stop  unem¬ 
ployment,  relieve  human  distress,  and 
get  back  to  normal.  Therefore  I  favor 
the  bill,  which  definitely  gives  assurance 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that 
when,  as,  and  if  a  time  like  that  should 
come,  it  would  be  the  responsibility,  the 
duty,  and  the  privilege  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  use  every  nieans  at  its  command 
to  assure  the  people  of  jobs. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIPPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  said 


that  there  is  nothing-  greater  than  the 
objective  which  he  mentioned,  but  that 
does  not  answer  my  question.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  regarded  it  as  a  para¬ 
mount  objective,  above  everything  else. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  When  a  condition  such 
as  that  develops,  yes. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Regardless  of  de¬ 
fense? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  home  interests - 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Regardless  of  na¬ 
tional  defense? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Tragedies  at  home  are 
equal  to  tragedies  abroad. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  say,  regardless  of 
national  defense? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  National  defense  would 
be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Would  it  be  subordi¬ 
nated? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  If  we  have  an  Army  and 
a  Navy,  we  shall  have  national  defense. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  asked  the  Senator 
whether  or  not  he  would  subordinate 
national  defense  to  his  objectives. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  believe  that  the  first 
line  of  national  defense  is  the  welfare, 
well-being,  safety,  lives,  and  fortunes  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  further 
yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIPPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  asked  the  Senator 
whether  or  not  he  subordinated  the  na¬ 
tional  defense,  in  terms  of  our  military 
forces,  to  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  do  not;  but  I  ask  the 
Senator  what  he  means  by  national  de¬ 
fense? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  subordinate  it,  he  is  reconciling  it. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  national  defense? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  defense  of  this 
country  from  invasion,  attack,  or  defeat 
by  an  enemy. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  in  my  judgment,  during  the  next 
10,  15,  or  25  years,  the  danger  to  this 
country  from  invasion  is  far  more  in¬ 
significant  and  improbable  than  the 
danger  which  may  confront  this  country 
with  10,000,000  unemployed  crying  out 
for  bread  and  jobs. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  further 
yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIPPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  a  simple  question,  which  he  has 
not  yet  answered.  Does  he  place  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this  measure  in  a  paramount 
position,  above  all  other  considerations? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  have  answered  the 
Senator.  I  have  said  that  the  first  de¬ 
fense  of  this  Nation  is  the  well-being, 
welfare,  lives,  and  fortunes  of  its  people. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  stand  on  that  answer. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  am  asking  the  Sen¬ 
ator  whether  he  places  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  above  military  defense. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  have  answered  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  What  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  answer? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  have  said  it  twice.  I 
will  say  it  the  third  time.  The  first  de¬ 
fense  of  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  is 
to  safeguard  the  lives,  fortunes,  and  well¬ 


being  of  its  citizens.  If  we  do  not  do 
that,  we  shall  have  no  national  defense, 
no  Army  or  Navy.  There  will  be  nothing 
left  in  this  country  but  anarchy. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  further 
yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIPPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  repeat  my  question. 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  subordi¬ 
nates  military  defense  to  the  provisions 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Then  the  Senator 
reconciles  the  two.  What  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  basis  for  objecting  to  the  general 
recognition  of  that  principle  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Because  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  language  of  the  bill  cov¬ 
ers  everything  that  may  be  used.  I  read 
from  the  committee  report,  on  page  14. 
We  are  going  to  go  all-out  to  save  a  sit¬ 
uation  such  as  that.  We  are  not  going 
to  be  qualified,  limited,  or  hamstrung 
by  technical  verbiage. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Is  the  Senator’s  ob¬ 
jection  based  upon  the  contention  that 
the  language  of  the  amendment  does 
not  adequately  provide  for  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  believe  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  as  drafted  amply  covers 
the  situation,  and  will  give  assurance  to 
the  American  people  as  to  what  our  pol¬ 
icy  is  to  be  as  a  nation  in  time  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  distress. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  the  Senator  as¬ 
sert  that  the  language  of  the  bill  recon¬ 
ciles  the  objectives  of  the  bill  with  the 
other  necessary  objectives  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  do  not  quite  get  the 
meaning  of  the  question. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  will  repeat  it.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  not  the  amendment.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  assert  that  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  reconcile  the  objectives  of  the  bill 
with  the  other  necessary  objectives  of 
this  Government? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  “other”? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Military  defense,  for 
one  thing. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  have  answered  the 
question  as  to  military  and  naval 
strength.  Of  course,  a  nation  of  130,- 
000,000  people  is  going  to  defend  itself. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  The  Senator  asks  me 
what  I  mean  by.  the  other  necessary  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Government.  I  gave  him 
one  example,  but  there  are  dozens  of 
others. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  answered  particularly 
as  to  military  and  naval  defense. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  assume  that  there 
are  other  necessary  objectives  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  For  one  thing,  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  What  does  the  Senator 
have  in  mind  specifically? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Let  us - 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  RADCLIPPE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado:  and  then  I  will  yield 
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to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  after  I 
have  made  a  very  brief  statement. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  assume  that  there 
are  many  basic  necessities  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  must  maintain  our  courts. 
We  must  maintain  military  defense. 
Some  persons  might  say  that  we  must 
maintain  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  There  are  many,  many 
essential  things  for  the  Government  to 
do.  We  are  working  on  those  all  the 
time.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  show  me 
where  in  this  bill  he  reconciles  his  objec¬ 
tive  with  those  other  necessities. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  but  that  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  pending  bill  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  ^ill  be  provided  and  is  expected 
to  be  made  to  take  care  of  all  the  needs 
of  this  country,  including  the  needs  of 
the  Government,  and  so  forth. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  been  very  good  at  ask¬ 
ing  questions,  so  I  wish  to  propound  one 
to  him.  Suppose  we  get  into  a  situation 
in  this  countiYin  which  public  works  will 
not  take  care  of  the  employment  needs; 
for  instance,  suppose  the  situation  is  such 
that  there  are  ten  or  twelve  million  un¬ 
employed  in  this  country,  and  suppose  we 
find  that  public  works  will  provide  em¬ 
ployment  for  only  5,000,000  of  them. 
What  would  the  Senator  do  to  take  care 
of  the  remaining  number  of  unemployed? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  answer  it. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  In  the  crazy  twenties 
we  thought  the  source  of  wealth  was 
the  stock  ticker,  and  in  the  succeeding 
years  we  thought  that  the  source  of 
wealth  was  the  printing  presses  in  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing.  Mr. 
President,  we  can  destroy  this  country 
by  running  those  printing  presses  and  by 
following  an  irresponsible  fiscal  policy, 
just  as  we  can  by  following  a  policy  of 
regarding  the  stock  ticker  as  the  source 
of  wealth  and  by  relying  on  other  un¬ 
sound  policies. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator’s  question  was  what  will  we  do 
if  we  have  ten  or  twelve  million  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  and  if  we  find  that  5,000,- 
000  of  them  are  not  taken  care  of  by  the 
public  works  program  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking. 

Mr.  TOBEIY.  Yes.  If  under  a  public 
works  program  there  are'not  enough  jobs 
to  take  care  of  millions  of  unemployed 
persons,  including  men  who  have  come 
back  from  the  war,  what  shall  we  do?  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator’s  answer 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  We  would  necessar¬ 
ily  have  to  consider  whether  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  program  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  proposes  we  would  destroy 
the  economy  of  our  country.  We  would 
de-stroy  our  economy  by  relying  on  the 
printing  presses  as  the  source  of  our 
wealth  and  the  panacea  of  our  troubles. 
That  is  what  the  Senator  would  have  us 
do,  because  he  has  resisted  every  effort 
to  bring  the  objective  of  his  bill  into  re¬ 
lation  with  a  balanced  budget  or  into  re¬ 
lation  with  the  other  essentials  to  good, 
sound  government. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
stated  his  objective,  namely,  the  securing 
of  full  employment.  At  the  present  time 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  people  and  in  the  local  communi¬ 
ties.  This  country  now  has  a  debt  of 
$300,000,000,000  and  an  annual  deficit 
of  $50,000,000,000.  Let  us  govern  our¬ 
selves  accordingly,  and  at  the  same  time 
remember  where  the  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  in  closing 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  under  section  2  (d),  on  page  14, 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  provide  for 
exhausting  all  possible  help  from  the 
States  and  private  enterprise  before 
anything  of  the  sort  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Of  course,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  the  States,  the  local  communi¬ 
ties,  and  the  people  have  exhausted  all 
possibilities  of  aid,  nothing  will  be  left 
to  us.  We  do  not  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
We  do  not  get  our  money  out  of  the  thin 
air.  We  get  it  from  the  people.  If  the 
tap  roots  have  been  severed,  what  shall 
we  have  to  deal  with? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  what  will  happen  to  the  people? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  do  not  know;  if  the 
people  are  completely  denuded  of  their 
strength  and  resources  and  if  the  local 
communities  and  if  the  States  have  gone 
bankrupt,  there  will  be  nothing  left  to 
put  up. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  So,  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  concludes: 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  pro¬ 
vide  such  volume  of  Federal  Investment  and 
expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in  addition 
to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises,  consumers,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  to  assure  continuing  full 
employment. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  asserts  that  after  the  people 
have  lost  everything  they  have  and  after 
the  local  communities  have  lost  every¬ 
thing  they  have  and  after  the  States 
have  lost  everything  they  have — and  that 
is  where  the  wealth  now  is — we  shall  have 
something  left  and  we  shall  do  some¬ 
thing.  That  is  a  non  sequitur  on  its 
face. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
follow  the  reasoning  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  in  a  moment.  First,  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  very 
forceful  statement.  He  has  stressed  the 
point  we  have  in  mind.  This  bill  certain¬ 
ly  would  have  full  employment  consid¬ 
ered  as  paramount  to  everything  else. 
Again  and  again  in  the  committee  we 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
might  be  other  obligations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  which  equal  consideration  would 
have  to  be  given.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  use  the  language — 

Consistent  wltb  its  needs,  obligations,  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy. 

Most  assuredly,  Mr.  President,  the 
Government  should  consider  everything 
in  proportion.  Most  assuredly  the  Gov¬ 


ernment  should  not  single  out  one  ob¬ 
jective  and  say  that  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  It  must  come  first,  ahead  of 
everything  else.  But  that  is  what  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  would  do. 

What  we  have  in  mind  in  the  pending 
amendment  is  that  the  various  needs  and 
obligations  of  the  Government  shall  be 
considered  and  that  in  working  out  a 
policy  suitable  recognition  shall  be  given 
to  the  doctrine  of  relative  values  and  to 
the  theory  of  sound  proportions. 

In  the  committee  we  were  told  that  we 
must  not  do  that,  and  that  no  such 
amendment  as  we  now  offer  would  be  tol¬ 
erated.  We  were  told  we  must  state 
flatfootedly  that  full  employment  is  the 
paramount  obligation.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  can  foresee  what  full  employment 
might  cost  us.  No  one  can  foresee  what 
might  be  our  obligations  for  self-defense 
or  in  connection  with  our  various  domes¬ 
tic  policies. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  how  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALL.  I  merely  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  a  statement  made  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  which  to  me  was  the  most  startling 
and  amazing  statement  of  political  phi¬ 
losophy  I  have  ever  heard  uttered  on  this 
floor.  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  to  say  that  if  10,000,000 
of  our  people  became  unemployed,  un¬ 
der  the  philosophy  of  this  bill  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  find  and  to  guarantee  jobs  for 
those  10,000,000  people  would  become  the 
paramount  obligation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  all  other  obligations 
would  have  to  give  way  before  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  to  the  Senate 
with  the  somewhat  old-fashioned  idea 
that  the  paramount  obligation  of  our 
Government  is  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  individual  rights  and  freedoms  of  in¬ 
dividual  citizens  as  set  forth  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  the  Constitution.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  insistence  th,at 
complete,  utter  economic  security  must 
be  guaranteed  every  individual  by  the 
Federal  Government,  regardless  of  what 
else  we  may  have  to  do  or  what  other  ob¬ 
ligations  under  the  Constitution  we 
would  consequently  have  to  shirk,  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  kind  of  political  philosophy  and 
attitude  which,  on  the  part  of  the  people 
in  Italy  and  Germany,  led  straight  to 
fascism  and  nazism. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
incorrect.  May  I  answer  the  Senator? 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  not  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  Does  he  desire  that  I  yield 
to  him? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  indeed  if  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  yield  to 
me. 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
the  Senator  was  about  to  leave  the 
amendment  which  has  been  under  dis¬ 
cussion  and  was  about  to  discuss  an¬ 
other  amendment.  I  wish  to  be  sure  that 
I  have  the  situation  in  mind.  Aside  from 
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the  language  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergJ,  am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  the  Senator  states  full  employment 
as  an  objective,  whereas  in  the  bill  it  is 
stated  as  an  obligation  or,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  interprets  it,  as  a  guaranty? 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  the  real  difference  between  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  bill.  I  was  going  to  illus¬ 
trate  that  situation  by  discussing  an¬ 
other  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  shall  offer. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  regard  to  the  discussion 
relative  to  the  assurance  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  as  an  obligation  superior  to  all 
other  obligations  or  all  other  matters  of 
policy,  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  there  is  no  question  that  we  can 
provide  for  full  employment  in  the  United 
States.  Russia  does  it;  Germany  does  it. 
In  other  words,  if  we  are  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice  freedom,  we  can  secure  employ¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Unquestionably,  if  we  put  full  employ¬ 
ment  as  the  absolute  goal  above  every 
other  consideration,  we  put  it  above  free¬ 
dom.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  long 
run  the  tendency  unavoidably  is  to  lead 
us  into  a  completely  totalitarian  state 
where  the  state  gives  full  employment 
by  giving  everybody  a  job  and  telling 
him  what  job  which  he  must  take. 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect;  and  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind 
when  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  test 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  has 
never  been  tried  out  in  any  country  hav¬ 
ing  democratic  institutions. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  I  will  yield  in  a 
moment. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  one-sided  is 
the  language  of  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  allow  me  to  say  that  at  the  bottom 
of  page  12  is  the  following; 

(b)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  desir¬ 
ing  to  work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
for  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full¬ 
time  employment. 

I  suggested  in  the  committee  that  that 
language  was  certainly  one-sided,  and 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  persons  would  have  either 
an  opportunity  for  employment,  or  the 
right  to  engage  in  some  form  of  gainful 
occupation.  That  amendment  was  voted 
down,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  and  I  have  offered  the  following 
amendment  to  be  added  on  page  12  at  the 
end  of  line  26;  “or  to  earn  a  remunera¬ 
tive  living  as  an  independent  operator  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  or  the 
professions.” 

As  I  said  a  while  ago,  when  there  is 
suffering  in  this  country  we  will  try  to 
relieve  it  as  soon  as  possible  so  long  as 
there  is  anything  which  we  can  utilize 
for  that  purpose.  However,  we  should 
not  take  the  position  that  the  matter  of 
employment  comes  before  the  defense 
of  the  realm,  before  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  or  industry,  or  before  those  who 
engage  in  other  occupations  or  profes¬ 
sions.  Our  duty  whatever  it  may  be — 
and  we  may  have  different  opinions  as 
to  what  that  duty  may  be — is  just  as 


strong  to  the  farmer,  the  grocery  man, 
the  lawyer,  the  druggist,  and  others  in 
similar  classes  of  endeavor,  as  it  is  with 
respect  to  the  laborer. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  have  studied  the 
proposed  amendment,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
constructive  one.  I  talked  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  about  it  during  the  recess.  I  have 
also  talked  to  the  legislative  expert  who 
advised  me  that  the  amendment  could 
be  carried  into  effect  by  adding  to  the 
end  of  paragraph  (b)  in  line  26  on  page 
12  of  the  bill,  the  following: 

Including  self-employment  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  industry,  or  the  professions. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  has  merit,  because  there  will 
be  great  need  for  expansion  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  he  has  mentioned,  such  as 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry,  as 
well  as  in  the  professions.  There  will  be 
a  great  need  for  more  doctors  and  den¬ 
tists  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
need  will  also  be  extended  to  business 
establishments.  There  will  be  a  need  for 
more  business  establishments,  as  well  as 
an  increase  in  industry  and  commence. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  those  various 
branches  of  activity  have  been  retarded 
is  the  condition  which  has  developed  un¬ 
der  our  economic  system  making  possibly 
the  growth  of  monopolies  and  big  busi¬ 
ness  which  have  in  turn  engaged  in  price 
fixing  activities,  to  the  detriment  of  small 
business  enterprises.  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Do  I  understand  the 
author  of  the  bill  is  accepting  the  Rad- 
cliff  e  amendment? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Yes;  in  the  form  in 
which  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  that  matter 
should  be  discussed  a  little  further.  I 
certainly  will  not  be  bound  by  any  such 
acceptance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  Allow  me  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  in  mind  the  wrong  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  talking  about 
the  amendment  the  Senator  has  offered. 
As  I  understand,  that  is  the  one  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  No;  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  referred  to  a  subsequent 
amendment. 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  Yes.  I  discussed  a 
second  amendment  to  be  offered  which 
is  closely  related  to  the  first. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  I  was  called  from  the 
Chamber  in  connection  with  an  im¬ 
portant  Senate  committee,  and  I  was  not 
present  when  the  Senator  offered  his  sec¬ 
ond  amendment.  However,  I  want  to 
make  it  plain  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  agreeing  to  the  first  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land,  he  will  not  have  my  cooperation. 

Mr,  RADCLIPFE,  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  mistaken, 

Mr,  BARKLEY,  Very  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  accepting  any  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland? 


Mr.  MURRAY.  I  have  merely  jstated 
that  the  Senator’s  proposal  has  merit, 
and  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  it  in  the  form  in  which 
I  stated  it  could  be  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  one  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  will  not 
accept  any  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe] 
or  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
until  it  has  been  printed  and  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  it.  We  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  a  philos¬ 
ophy  that  the  fewer  persons  who  have 
employment  in  this  country,  the  better 
off  the  country  will  be.  He  has  publicly 
so  stated.  I  wish  to  read  the  Senator’s 
own  words  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Allow  me  to  say 
for  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  that  he  is  somewhat  imder  a 
misapprehension.  The  amendment  to 
which  I  refer  has  been  printed,  and  it  is 
shown  in  the  minority  report. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  statement  which  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is 
untrue,  and  he  knows  it  to  be  untrue. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  not  untrue,  and  I 
can  prove  that  it  is  not  untrue. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  On  January  18,  1945,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  delivered  an  address 
to  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  New  York  City.  He  evidently 
thought  that  the  address  was  a  good 
one,  because  he  subsequently,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  1945,  asked  to  have  it  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  quote 
from  the  speech  which  he  made; 

How  can  we  say  there  must  be  60,000,000 
Jobs  when  perhaps  60,000,000  workers  can  do 
all  the  work  of  the  Nation?  Doesn’t  a  na¬ 
tion  have  a  higher  standard  of  living  if  the 
work  can  be  done  by  a  fewer  number  of 
people  in  fewer  hours? 

Those  are  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  If  they  do  not  mean  that  the 
country  is  better  off  when  we  have  a 
substantial  number  of  unemployed,  I  do 
not  know  what  they  mean. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  statement  I  made  was 
perfectly  true.  When  we  had  a  pioneer 
economy  everyone  from  the  child  5  years 
of  age  up  to  the  man  65  or  70  years  of 
age  worked.  Since  then  we  have  stead¬ 
ily  reduced  the  number  of  persons  who 
must  work  in  proportion  to  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  more  we  can  reduce  that 
number  the  fewer  will  be  the  number  of 
persons  who  will  work,  the  later  in  life 
at  which  they  will  begin  to  work,  and 
the  earlier  they  must  retire.  The  result 
will  be  a  higher  standard  of  living.  If 
the  work  which  must  be  done  can  be  done 
by  only  50,000,000  people,  our  standard 
of  living  will  be  higher  than  if  the  work 
requires  60,000,000  people.  The  situa¬ 
tion  has  been  steadily  improving  since 
the  beginning  of  this  country.  It  has 
steadily  improved  even  since  the  early 
days  of  Rome  and  the  barbarous  states. 
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Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  take  the  position  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  under  our  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  to  furnish  full  employment  in  this 
country,  and  that  we  must  have - 

Mr,  TAFT.  I  do  not  take  any  position 
at  all.  I  say  that  there  is  no  panacea  by 
which  we  can  furnish  full  employment 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  a  totali¬ 
tarian  system.  As  soon  as  our  policy  of 
free  enterprise  is  interfered  with  by 
politics,  or  by  various  kinds  of  pressures 
which  upset  what  might  be  called  the 
balance  of  the  system,  the  resultant  im¬ 
balance  will  not  be  cured  by  pouring  in 
vast  billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  money. 
It  certainly  will  not  be  a  panacea. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Does  not  the  Senator 
recognize  that  our  economic  system  owes 
an  obligation  to  the  people  to  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  make  a  living? 
Is  not  that  one  of  the  basis  for  having  a 
system? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Certainly  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  let  every¬ 
one  work  who  wants  to  work,  and  it 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  give  everyone  an  education,  so  far  as 
that  can  be  done,  and  to  retire  them  at 
an  early  age.  That  should  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Senator  asked.  Is  it  an  obliga¬ 
tion?  What  does  he  mean?  Does  he 
mean  an  obligation  to  do  it  by  law? 
Does  the  Senator  mean  an  obligation  to 
give  every  man  a  job  who  comes  and 
asks  for  a  job?  Is  that  what  he  means? 
What  does  he  mean  by  saying  we  have 
an  obligation? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  overlooks  the  fact  that  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  has  been  changed  by  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  has  been  controlled  by  mo¬ 
nopoly  and  the  building  up  of  big  busi¬ 
ness,  which  has  prevented  industry  from 
operating  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  furnish 
full  employment.  That  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  economists  and  students  of 
this  problem  for  some  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  What  has  the  Democratic 
Party  been  doing  about  these  monopolies 
for  the  last  12  years? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Republicans  have 
been  so  entrenched  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  that  we  have  had  great  dif5- 
culty  in  doing  anything,  but  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort,  just  the  same. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  uses  a  phrase  which  illustrates 
the  point.  He  spoke  about  an  obligation. 
Yes,  it  is  an  obligation.  Everyone  thinks 
it  is  an  obligation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  only  issue  is 
whether  it  is  such  a  paramount  obliga¬ 
tion  that  it  comes  ahead  of  every  other 
obligation. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  merely  wished  to 
make  an  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  have  not  read  the  full  speech 
from  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont 


quoted,  in  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
stated  that  if  there  were  60,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  who  wanted  to  work  and  who  could 
work,  and  we  could  get  along  with  50,- 
000,000,  we  would  have  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  If  there  are  60,000,000 
people  available  for  work  and  who  want 
work  and  need  work,  but  the  work  which 
the  60,000,000  could  do  or  would  do  can 
be  done  by  50,000,000  because  of  greater 
efficiency,  what  is  the  Senator’s  remedy: 
what  is  his  thought  as  to  what  shall  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  other  10,000,000? 

Mr,  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  the  first  place,  I  did 
not  say  that  60,000,000  wanted  to  work, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  50,- 
000,000.  I  am  merely  saying  that  a  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  all  the  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  can  be  done  by  50,000,000  cre¬ 
ates  a  higher  standard  of  living  than  if 
60,000,000  are  doing  it.  How  do  we  get 
the  figm’e  of  60,000,000?  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  only  about  34,000,000 
family  units  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  about  8,000,000  individual  units, 
which  makes  42,000,000.  -So  that  to  pro¬ 
vide  60,000,000  jobs  means  we  are  going  to 
give  two  jobs  to  each  of  18,000,000  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  United  States.  Are  we  sure 
they  have  to  work  or  want  to  work?  In 
other  words,  if  we  can  give  the  50,000,000 
people  sufficient  pay,  if  they  can  do  the 
work,  if  the  machinery  is  so  fine  that  that 
50,000,000  can  do  the  work,  there  are 
probably  18,000,000  wives  or  other  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  families  who  will  not  have 
to  work.  So  that  the  suggestion  that 
60,000,000  jobs  are  necssary  is  a  pure 
estimate.  I  maintain  that  if  we  got 
down  to  the  point  where  only  one 
man  in  a  family  had  to  work,  and  he 
could  support  the  family,  there  would  be 
a  higher  standard  of  living  than  if  his 
wife  had  to  work  and  his  children  had  to 
work,  perhaps,  and  many  others  in  the 
family  had  to  work.  That  is  the  sugges¬ 
tion  I  made  in  the  speech.  If  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  will  read  the  speech, 
I  think  he  will  agree  with  everything  I 
say  in  it.  I  am  hopeful  he  will. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  I  thought  the 
Senator’s  speech  was  that  good,  I  should 
read  it  tonight. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  hope  the  Senator  will. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  and  I  agree  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  the  theme  song  of  any  speech 
without  reading  it  all.  I  also  agree  that 
the  figure  60,000,000  is  purely  an  arbi¬ 
trary  one.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
are  60,000,000  people  who,  in  normal 
peacetimes,  want  to  work,  I  realize  that 
there  probably  v/ill  be,  if  there  are  not 
now.  We  have  never  worked  60,000,000 
in  peacetimes.  We  did  not  really  employ 
60,000,000  wage  earners  at  the  peak  of 
the  war.  But  as  our  population  in¬ 
creases,  we  can  anticipate  a  time  when 
there  will  be  60,000,000  available  workers. 

I  realize  also  that  it  would  be  a  happy 
situation  if  our  economic  and  social  sys¬ 
tem  should  be  so  worked  out  that  old 
people  would  not  be  required  to  work, 
and  that  young  people  within  school  age 
would  be  able  to  go  to  school  instead  of 
working.  But  if  it  turns  out  that  in  our 
economy  there  are  60,000,000  people  who 


need  to  work  In  order  to  support  them¬ 
selves,  and  yet  the  work  which  the 
60,000,000  would  do  can  be  done  by 
50,000,000  because  of  greater  efficiency, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  then,  as  a  social 
and  economic  problem,  we  must  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  10,000,000  who  want  to  work  and 
need  to  work  but  who  cannot  obtain  work 
because  the  50,000,000  are  able  to  do  the 
work  that  is  necessary  to  be  done. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said. 
The  only  question  is  as  to  what  policy 
we  shall  prescribe,  or  whether  we  shall 
prescribe  any  completely  definite  policy, 
concentrated  on  one  thing,  so  to  speak, 
at  least  all  the  emphasis  on  one  thing, 
namely,  public  spending.  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  that  at  some  length  tomorrow.  I 
cannot  answer  the  Senator  except  by 
stating  the  whole  philosophy  of  my  op¬ 
position  to  the  particular  section  of  the 
bill  we  are  considering. 

I  am  in  favor  of  concentrating  our 
program  so  that  it  will  be  directed,  all 
of  it,  to  eliminating  unemployment.  I 
am  in  favor  of  considering  any  measure 
proposed  within  that  field.  I  think  we 
make  a  mistake  in  adopting  as  a  definite 
formula  and  prescribing  in  this  bill,  as 
I  shall  show  tomorrow,  a  perfectly  well 
recognized  system  advanced  by  Lord 
Keynes  and  Mr.  Beveridge  in  England, 
and  advanced  by  Henry  Wallace  in  this 
country,  that  the  proper  cure  for  unem¬ 
ployment  is  more  Federal  spending. 
That  is  the  point  of  my  opposition  to  the 
bill. 

I  think  we  should  have  an  economic 
program.  I  do  not  particularly  think 
that  the  present  administration  would 
adopt  the  economic  program  I  would 
adopt,  but  I  think  someone  should  adopt 
an  economic  program.  The  administra¬ 
tion  is  in  power,  and  was  put  in  power  by 
the  people,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  it  adopt¬ 
ing  a  program,  but  I  think  it  should  be 
a  wide-open  program,  under  which  the 
people  are  free  to  choose  any  method 
they  wish  to  choose,  and  not  be  bound 
by  a  policy  laid  dov/n  by  Congress  that 
in  the  long  run  Federal  spending  must 
be  put  in  front  of  everything  else. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  wish  to  conclude  his 
remarks  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  should  like  to 
make  one  statement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  parliamentary  situation. 
Did  the  Senator  withdraw  the  original 
amendment? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  No;  it  is  still  pend¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President - - 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Let  me  refer  again 
to  the  language  of  the  amendment,  “con¬ 
sistent  with  its  needs,  obligations,  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  inter¬ 
national  policy.”  That,  of  course,  in¬ 
volves  matters  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
debt.  That  matter  .will  be  discussed  to¬ 
morrow,  but  it  is  certainly  one  question 
which  is  entitled  to  proper  and  suitable 
consideration  and  action. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOFER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee,  I  have  attended  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  on  the  pending  bill, 
and  I  have  been  rather  intrigued  with 
one  particular  phase  of  this  matter  in 
which  I  am  personally  interested,  and  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  has  had  any  dif¬ 
ferent  experience  from  m.ine. 

A  great  host  of  people  came  before  the 
committee  and  categorically  approved 
every  phase  of  the  bill  as  it  is  proposed, 
a  very  impressive  list;  but  so  far  as  my 
experience  went,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  I  did  not  hear  one  single  in¬ 
dividual  who  wholeheartedly  approved 
every  phase  of  the  bill  say  anything  at 
any  time  about  where  the  money  was*  to 
come  from  to  pay  these  deficits  or 
extraordinary  Federal  expenditures.  I 
heard  no  program  and  no  mention  of 
raising  the  money  proposed  to  be  spent 
in  the  years  to  come  to  secure  by  Federal 
action  the  employment  spoken  of.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  had  any  different 
experience  from  mine  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  None  whatever,  and 
tomorrow  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  will  offer  an 
amendment  covering  that  particular 
point. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  Senator  from  his  feet,  but  if  he  has 
fiinished  discussing  the  amendment,  I 
thing  the  Senate  might  recess  until  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  And  take  it  up  to¬ 
morrow  and  gorfm  with  it? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes.  Has  not  the 
Senator  finished  his  remarks? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  have  nearly  fin¬ 
ished,  but  I  should  prefer  to  conclude  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thought  probably 
the  Senator  wanted  to  conclude  his  re¬ 
marks  this  afternoon,  and  if  he  does,  we 
can  remain  in  session. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  amendment  is 
really  basic  to  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  will  yield  to  me,  I 
shall  occupy  only  about  30  seconds  of  the 
Senate’s  time.  I  wish  to  answer  tl;e  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  B.^ll],  but  first 
I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 
He  asks  us  where  we  are  going  to  get  the 
money.  I  ask  him  the  question;  Where 
did  we  get  the  money  with  which  to  win 
the  war? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  By  deficit  fi¬ 
nancing,  and  the  taxes  are  not  laid  yet 
with  which  to  pay  the  bill. 

M.  TOBEY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  propo¬ 
nents  of  the  bill  are  now  proposing  to  em¬ 
bark  on  a  program  of  unlimited  financ¬ 
ing,  without  giving  one  single  thought,  in 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  to  where  the 
money  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  In  the  great  war  emer¬ 
gency  the  Nation  found  the  money  nec¬ 
essary  to  win  the  war.  The  Nation  can 
find  the  money  necessary  to  win  the  war 
in  a  domestic  emergency  coequal  and 
dangerous  in  extent  to  that  of  the  war 
emergency. 

Now,  answering  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Ball],  who  said  the  Senator 
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from  New  Hampshire  had  made  the  most 
amazing  statement  of  political  philoso¬ 
phy — 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  assume  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  would  like  to  have  the 
Senate  take  a  recess  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  in  no  hurry. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Tobey]  said  he  wanted  to  speak  for  a  few 
seconds.  He  has  perhaps  another  sen¬ 
tence  or  two  he  wishes  to  utter. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  do  not  think  I  can  be 
cut  off  before  doing  that. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Let  me  make  a  very 
brief  statement. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  yielded  to 
me,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  had  finished. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  No.  I  had  a  double- 
barreled  statement  to  make.  I  have 
given  the  first  barrel  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  will  give  the  second  barrel 
now.  The  second  barrel  is  addressed 
particularly  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Ball],  who  rose  on  the  floor 
a  few  moments  ago  and  said,  “The  most 
amazing  statement  of  political  philoso¬ 
phy  I  ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  was  enunciated  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.’’  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  said  that  the  first  and 
paramount  obligation  of  Government  is 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  rights  and 
freedom  guaranteed  to  the  citizens.  I 
assume  he  was  referring  to  the  first  ten 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  Nos.  1  to  10.  I  am  ready 
to  lay  down  by  life  with  him  to  protect 
the  rights  of  our  citizens,  the  freedom  of 
religion,  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  other  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  that  if  we  come  to  that  point 
In  this  country — and  God  forbid  we  ever 
do — when  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  are  walking  the  streets,  when 
their  children  are  at  home  crying  for 
bread  and  lack  the  necessities  of  life — 
when  we  get  into  such  an  emergency 
those  unfortunates  will  not  worry  about 
freedom  of  speech  or  freedom  of  assem¬ 
bly  or  trial  by  jury,  when  their  stomachs 
are  empty  and  up  against  their  back¬ 
bones. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  I  may  make  one 
brief  remark? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALL.  I  think  that  is  why  we  are 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  It 
is  our  job  to  worry  about  them  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  bill,  providing  for  any  such 
eventuality. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  nearly  finished  but  the  hour  is  very 
late.  I  have  a  few  remarks  I  want  to 
make  tomorrow  when  the  Senate  con¬ 
venes.  I  am  perfectly  willing  and  ready, 
if  the  majority  leader  desires,  at  this 
time  to  stop,  but  I  wish  to  leave  one  idea 
with  the  Senate.  I  think  the  discussion 
today  has  emphasized  the  point  that  the 
difference  between  us  is  this:  Is  this  the 
paramount  obligation,  or  should  it  be 
considered  in  connection  with  other  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  Federal  Government, 


whatever  they  may  be,  and  whatever 
might  be  the  proper  amount  of  force  and 
credit  and  strength  to  be  attributed  to 
each  and  all  of  them? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  now  considering  the  Radcliffe 
amendment  we  were  discussing  earlier  in 
the  day.  Later  we  went  on  to  talk  of 
other  amendments.  I  am  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  respecting  the  situation.  There 
was  even  a  suggestion  made  of  accepting 
one  of  the  Senator’s  amendments. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  That  was  a  confusion 
which  arose  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  It  also  arose  in  mine. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thought  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland  was  talking  about  the 
amendment  which  was  pending.  He  said 
he  would  accept  something  as  a  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  think  I  can  ex¬ 


plain  the  situation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understand  now 
that  from  the  parliamentary  standpoint 
the  original  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  the  pending 
question.  That  while  he  has  had  an¬ 
other  amendment  printed,  it  cannot  be 
offered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  language  of 
the  second  amendment  was»discussed  in 
explanation  of  the  first  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  the  two  are  so  closely  interrelated 
in  nature. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe] 
on  page  14  to  strike  out  lines  20  to  24, 
inclusive,  and  line  25  through  the  word 
“such’’,  and  to  insert  certain  language 
which  has  previously  been  read. 

^e'^iVe 

BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  S^- 
te  i^roceed  to  the  consideration  of  ejjec- 
tiveXiUstness. 

The^otion  was  agreed  to;  ai^  the 
lenateVroceeded  to  the  consid^ation 
f  execute  business. 

EXECu\lVE  MESSAGES  REP:^RED 

The  PRE^DENT  pro  tempofe  laid  be- 
ore  the  Sen^  messages  froaf  the  Presi- 
ent  of  the  Vnited  State/  submitting 
undry  nomina^ns,  whiclwere  referred 
0  the  CommittVe  on  Pqpt  Offices  and 
'ost  Roads. 


tl/s  day  received, 
roceedings.) 

'^pro  tempore.  If 
committees,  the 
’noUoinatlons  on  the 


(For  nominatio: 
ee  the  end  of  Senal 
The  PRESIDEN' 
here  be  no  report: 

:lerk  will  statq  thi 
executive  Calend: 

SURPLUS  PROPE^Y  ADIV^ISTRATION— 
NOMIN at/on  PASSe\oVER 

I  /  V, 

The  legislative  clerk  read  nomina- 
ion  of  W.  Stuart  Symington,  df  Missouri, 
o  be  Surpli/  Property  Adminmrator. 

The  PR^IDENT  pro  temporeV  With- 
»ut  objec/on,  the  nomination  \i  con- 
irmed. 

1ST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

egislative  clerk  read  the  nomifla- 
Gael  E.  Sullivan,  of  Illinois,  to 
Assistant  Postmaster  General 
tive  October  1,  1345. 
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^he  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
omv.  objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firrn^d. 

X^NITED  STATES  ATTORNEY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  John  C.  Lehr,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Michigan. 

The  PRESIE^NT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Cal¬ 
endar. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  President  be  notified  of  all 
nominations  this  day  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  President  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  forthwith. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  in  legislative  ses¬ 
sion,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o’clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs¬ 
day,  September  27,  1945,  at  12  o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  26  (legislative  day  of 
September  10),  1945: 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post¬ 
masters; 


ALABAMA 


Office  be- 


Rosa  L.  Spence,  Buffalo,  Ala. 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Gaddis  W.  Killian,  Collbfan,  Ala.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Sarah  E.  Waites,  Cusseta,  Ala.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Clarice  Davis,  Hacoda,  Ala.  Office  became 
Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Bob  Lee  Dixon,  Hatchechubbee,  Ala.  Office 
became  Presidential  Juply  1,  1945. 

John  T.  Cope,  Inverness,  Ala.  Office  became 
Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Roxie  Lois  Clark,  Jack,  Ala.  Office  became 
Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

James  T.  Finley,  Jr.,  Owassa,  Ala.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Mary  R.  Huguley.  Pigeon  Creek,  Ala.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Thadeus  E.  Bolling,  Pike  Road,  Ala.  Offio/ 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945.  / 

•Robert  C.  Newton,  Webb,  Ala.  Offlce/be- 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945.  f 


Of- 


ALASKA 

Velovous  Allen  Poor,  Douglas,  Aljfska. 
flee  became  Presidential  July  1,  )i^45. 

Arleen  Kranich,  Homer,  Alasl^.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  19431 

Orrin  S.  Felmley,  McGraJffi,  Alaska.  To 


correct  name. 


/ 

ARKANSAfi 


Eula  E.  Gardner,  Be^hranch,  Ark.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Joe  H.  Webb,  Egyp't,  Ark.  Office  became 
Presidential  July  1945. 

Doris  L.  Cranlv'Garland,  Ark.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Hendrix  WilMams,  Grubbs,  Ark.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidefttial  July  1,  1945. 

Myrtle  V.  Martin,  McKamie,  Ark.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

JohnyLouis  Robinson,  New  Blaine,  Ark, 
Office  ,#3ecame'  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Cherles  F.  Smith,  Oden,  Ark.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

/kladle  C.  Duncan,  Ogden,  Ark.  Office  be- 
tame  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 


Ruth  V.  Gibson,  Summers,  Ark.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Henry  M.  Lambert,  Winthrop,  Ark.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alice  R.  Scheiber,  El  Dorado,  Calif.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

George  O.  Athey,  Forestville,  Calif.,  in  place 
Of  I.  J.  Silk,  resigned. 

COLORADO 

Velma  Anna  Thomason,  Adams  City,  Colo. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Lillian  M.  Drysdale,  Austin,  Colo.  '  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Charles  C.  Chambers,  Cokedale,  Colo.  Of¬ 
fice  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Constance  Espinoza,  Conejos,  Colo.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Dorothy  L.  Pollock,  Eckert,  Colo.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Bertha  W.  Simpson,  Iliff,  Colo.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Cecile  B.  Ashcraft,  Matheson,  Colo.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Frances  Tweedle,  McClave,  Colo.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Talitha  B.  Utterback,  Mesa,  Colo,  •ffice 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

John  R.  Hunter,  New  Raymer,  Colo.  Office 
‘became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

^'^arle  E.  Entwistle,  Nunn,  Colo.  Office 
ca&e  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

'ftinmas  A  Davis,  Portland,  Colo, 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Albe^^W.  Manhart,  Sedalia,  Colo.,/'Office 
became 'Residential  July  1,  1945. 

Mary  D’iABrunelU,  Sopris,  Colo.  ^Office  be¬ 
came  Presidfeitlal  July  1, 1945. 

Christine  Jtepersen,  Weldona/^olo.  Office 
became  Presid^tial  July  1,  IS 

JNNECTICUl 

Sol  Adler,  Cobait,  Co^.  Office  became 
Presidential  July  l,\j94^ 

Charles  T.  Swansom^ornwall,  Conn.  Of¬ 
fice  became  PresldentjWJuly  1,  1945. 

Irma  R.  Doughy,  (Sroton  Long  Point, 
Conn.  Office  beqjtoe  Prtsidential  July  1, 
1945.  /  \ 

Thomas  L.  Ba^ry,  Norfolk,  CSwin.,  in  place  of 
C.  J.  Fields,  rfsigned. 

Orrin  R^Bugbee,  West  Sull^ld,  Conn. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  l/\945. 

JF  FLORIDA 

Wilrf  C.  Preston,  Cypress,  Fla.  oli^e  be- 
cama^residential  July  1,  1945. 


INDIANA 

Jennings  W.  Luttman,  Hudson.  Ind. 
flee  became  Presidential  July  1,  1943. 

Jesse  Yoder,  Plymouth,  Ind.,  in  placeyTf  J. 
C.  Whitesell,  deceased. 

IOWA 

John  S.  Benbow,  Archer,  Iowa.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Nelle  B.  Davis,  Conway,  Iow#f  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945 

Esther  E.  O’"on,  Jolley,  IBwa.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1^5945. 

Tjebbe  D.  Belntema,  :^rghton,  Iowa.  Of¬ 
fice  became  PresidentlaJ/july  1,  1945. 

James  M.  Van  VliaC  Otley,  Iowa.  Office 
became  Presidential /uly  1,  1945. 

Timothy  P.  Sherffy,  Searsboro,'  Iowa.  Of¬ 
fice  became  Presjffcntial  July  1,  1945. 

KANSAS 

William  FyS'olkerts,  Albert,  Kans.  Office 
became  Prejiaential  July  1,  1945. 

Anna  ar  Jennings,  Arnold,  Kans.  Office 
became  presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Martin,  Lane,  Kans.  Office  be- 
cameiPresidentlal  July  1,  1945. 

KENTUCKY 

dhn  R.  Murray,  Guston,  Ky.  Office  be- 
me  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Elmer  Schadler,  Morning  View,  Ky.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

William  F.  Marrs,  Mount  Hermon,  Ky.  Of¬ 
fice  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Estelle  Little,  Sandgap,  Ky.  Office  became 
Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Robert  A.  McDowell,  Simpsonville,  Ky. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

LOUISIANA 

Margaret  M.  Watson,  Fluker,  La.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Bolden  L.  Kinchen,  Watson,  La.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

MAINE 

Lguren  F.  Kelly,  Belgrade.  Maine.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1946. 

Julia  D.  Wells,  Brownfield,  Maine.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

John  H.  Watterson,  Blaine,  Maine.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Edith  M.  Bradbury,  East  Brownfield,  Maine. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Eva  F.  Sanborn,  East  Sebago,  Maine.  Of¬ 
fice  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Nettie  L.  Towle,  Enfield,  Maine.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Egllne  Plourd,  Frenchville.  Maine.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Elsie  A.  Davis,  Greenwood  Mountain, 


Bflythe  E.  Parker,  McDavid,  Fla.  Offic^e 

^e  Presidential  July  1,  1945  \  ^  ^reenwooa  Mountain. 

/  Maine.  Office  became  Presidential  July  1, 

y'came  Presidential  July  1,  1945.  \  ^  ’ 

Office  be-  \  Alfred  E.  Crabtree,  Hancock.  Maine.  Office 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 


f  Myrtle  L.  Duggar,  Panacea.  Fla 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945 


Julia  K.  L.  Hodrlgues,  Hanalei,  Hawaii. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

IDAHO 

Lola  Rossi,  Idaho  City,  Idaho.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Maybelle  E.  McEachern,  King  Hill,  Idaho. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Walter  J.  Morbeck,  Kingston,  Idaho.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Lynn  S.  Anderson,  Lorenzo,  Idaho.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

George  E.  West,  Middleton,  Idaho.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

John  Henry  Thompson,  Malto,  Idaho.  Of¬ 
fice  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Nettie  A.  Sheffler,  Sagle,  Idaho.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

ILLINOIS 

Frederick  W.  Neal.  Alexander,  Ill.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

John  F.  Gruneisen,  Dundas,  Ill.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1946. 

Marguerite  W.  Talley,  Parkersburg,  Hi. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1946. 

Mary  Z.  Schnell,  Roxana,  Ill.,  in  place  of 
H.  H.  Strahan,  retired. 


leiie  R.  Snell,  Kents  Hill,  Maine.  Office 
bec^^e  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

AdWaide  Walker  Lister,  Locke  Mills,  Maine. 
Office  ^came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

PauliSe  E.  Higgins,  Manset,  Maine.  Office 
became  P4i|sidential  July  1,  1945. 

Charlott^^^.  Robbins,  McKinley,  Maine. 
Office  becaml^residential  July  1,  1945. 

Charles  F.  Orrs  Island,  Maine.  Office 
became  PresldeJlyal  July  1,  1945. 

Frank  D.  Four^r,  St.  David,  Maine.  Of¬ 
fice  became  PresidS^ial  July  1,  1945. 

Cora  B.  Means,  ^dgwick,  Maine.  Office 
became  presidential  jiily  1,  1945. 

Herman  L.  Sawyer,  StKuben.  Maine.  Office 
became  Presidential  July^  1945. 

Fred  L.  Ludwig,  Washin^en,  Maine.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,X945. 

Vance  A.  Lincoln.  Wayne, 'Waine.  Office 


\ 


became  Presidential  July  1,  1945\ 

Daisy  M.  Littlefield,  Webhaniwt,  Maine. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  l'e45. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John  F.  Counihan,  South  Hamilton,  Uass. 
In  place  of  D.  H.  Knowlton,  deceased.  \ 

C.  Herbert  Jefferson,  South  Hanover,  Mas^. 
Office  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 
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OFFICE  OF  3UEGET  ME  FIMCE  79th-lst,  E0.169 

Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section 


DIGEST  OF  FROCIEDIwGS  OF  COEGRESS  OF  lETEEEST  TO  THE  DEFAHTi».EET  OF  iiGRI CULTURE 
(Issued  September  2S,  19^5 1  for  actions  of  Thursday,  Sejptember  27*  19^5) 


(For  staff  of  the  Pepartnent  only) 


COimTrHTS 

Ljournnent . l4  Food  supply . 6 


Meat . 20 

Personnel . .  .1,6,8,17,21 


Soil  conservation . $6^ 

Subsidies . 1 

Sugrr. . • .  7 


- — - -  -  -  -  —  »  I  —  —  O -  -  F  , 

Poultry . ^  Surplus  property. .  .4^15,28 


Price  control, . .4,5,6,12,22 

Public  works . 1 

Rat  ioning . 2,4,16,20 

Reorganization . 9,23 

Roads . 10 


Taxation . .yh  .  ...7,8 

Termination  of  war, . 18 

Territories, . yf . . 7 

Transportation . .  27 

Veterans ,  19,24 


5nat« 


-,e  continued  de- 
fcnt's  recommendations 


BT^geting . 1,6,24,25 

Bure^mcracy . 6 

Dairj^industry, . 2 

EducatiSn. . .13,15 

EraployneiNu  .  1,6,11,12,24,25 

Farm  securrl^ . I3 

Fats  a.nd  oil^^ . 7 

Fertilizer. .  .  ....... .26 

Flood  control.  . .  A,  . . 3 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen.  WiW  crit  icized  butter  and  cheese  rationing 
bate  on  full-euployn^it  bill.  Sen,  Moore  criticized  the  Pres 

with  regard  to  p»rice  controls,  uner.pl ojanent  compensation,  yfd  full-employment.  Rep. 
Miller  introduced  bill  discontinue  beef  rationing.  Hoiu^  Rules  Conmittee  report- 

SEErTE 

1.  FULL-EI^iPLOMEL.  Continued  debate  on  this  bill,  S.  3SO  (pp.  919^-218,  9220-2). 
After  discussing  Sen.  Radcliffe's  (Md. )  amendment  that  would  prohibit  national 
expenditures  from  exceeding  national  rncome  Sen,  Hatch,  E.Mex. ,  submitted  a  sub¬ 
stitute  amendi.ient  ’’which  merely  insists  that  the  L-f^ll-employment ]  program  to 
meet  unemployment  shall  be  geared  into  the  local  public  interest"  (pp. 9220-2). 
Sen,_  Taft,  Ohio,  stated,  "Today  we  are  go  ending  nearly  vp2, 000, 000, 000  on  food 
subsidies.  If  we  wish  to  give  money  av/ay,  a  system  of  subsidies  is  the  easiest 
way  to  do  it."  and  "I  do  not  believe  that. , .public  spending,  aside  from  public 
^TOrks,  will  produce  employm.ent"  (p.  92l4), 


r-^L'irnnrmrrn-niiiTrn  L — ^~iiwnwi-irnrn  i  miiiuhimm 


2,  BUTTER  aEE  CHjiESE  Rr.TIuiMlwG,  Serf,  uiley,  wis."\urged  discontinuance  of  butter 
ond  cheese  rationing  and  in§j^tod  a  bis,  Legis^ture  resolution  on  the  subject 

(pp.  9191-2). 


3.  FLOOD  COETROL.  Sen,  CapyCr,  Kans.,  inserted  a  no.  Coi^ties’  Citizens’  regional 
Planning  Council  resc^ution  urging  construction  of  fl^^d-control  works  in  the 
Kans.  ond  Me.  areap^.  9192). 


4.  PRICE  COETROL;  E^IoEIEG;  SURPLUS  PROPERTY^  Sen,  Butler,  Eeb^,  inserted  an 

Associated  Ee^le  Industries  resolution,  urging  Congressional N^ction  to.promote 
free  enterjjB^se,  expedite  dispos.al  ^of  surplus  property,  abolisfS^necessary 
price  andyOaterial  controls  (p,' 9192).  . 


5.  EGG  RED^OULTRY  PRICES.  Sen.  Langer,  E.-’^ak,  ,  inserted  constituents'  FS^ters 
urging  action  to  maintain  present, egg  and  poultry  prices  (p,  919^) • 

6,  PRirfCE  COETROL;  FuuD  SUPrLY;  Ei'-iPLOYiViEET ;  BUREAUCRACY.  Sen.  Moore,  Okla. ,  cri^- 
^ized  the  President's  recommendations  in  his  message  to  Congress  for  continu^ 
price  controls,  unemployment  compensation,  and  full-»employi;ient  policy,  stating 


that  ^artificially-fixed”  prices  ^caused  a  serious  lag  in  [food]  supply,”  that  i\ 
the  proposed  ”post-war  ■  Budget  of  approximately  $25,000,000,000”  exceeds  thej^  j 
most  I'o^itiEiistic  estimate  of  national  income,”  that  ”a  great  national  hureau^acj* 
must  be  set  up,”  and  that  ”deficit  spending  by  Government  is  an  inflation^y 
force”  (pp,  9222-5) 

7,  Taxation,  S.  12$1,  as  . reported  by  tho  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs  jEJ'ommittee 
Sept,  2b,  would  tra-nsfer  to  the  Philippines  funds  received  by  the  U*S,  as  excise! 
and  import  taxes  on  oils ,  and  taxes  levied  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  ^937  (S.  Rept.j 
592).  «  '  .i;'" 


HOUSE 

•  /y 

S,  PX.HSONNEL;  BETIHEMEHT  aNi^UITY  TAXATION.  Passed  without  amei^ltent  H.Il.2948,  to 
amend  the  Civil  Ser^^ce  Retirement  Act  so  as  to  exempt  annuity  payments  under 
such  Act  from  taxation,  (pp.  9230-^8),  after  rejecting,  jLp5-177i  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  to  strike  outc“the  enacting  clause  (pp, 
9245-7),  and  rejecting  Rep,  Rnutson’s  (Minn.)  motiori^o  recommit  the  bill  (p, 

9247).  \  / 

During  debate  on  this  \lll  Rep.  Smith,  Ohio, /'stated,  ”This  is  a  tax  mea¬ 
sure  and  should  have  been  referred  to  the  Commi^f ee  on  Ways  and  Means”  and  Rep, 
Rees,  Kans.  ,  stated,  ”This  is\  civil-service  |feasure  and  was  correctly 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ci^il  Service”  (J,  9237)* 

9.  REORGANIZATION  HILL,.  Rules  Comnitte\  reported  a  resolution  for  the  consideration 
of  H.R.4129»  the  revised  reorganizai^^n  )^ill  (pp,  9234,  9259) • 

10.  highway  COiM  struct  I  uN,  Agrifed  without  a^lndment  to  H,  Con, Res,  81,  providing  that 
the  war 'Bmergency  has  been  reTie'^ed  ,to  ^ch  an  extent  to  justify  proceeding  With 
-the -ht^way-construction  program, under  tl^  Pederal-Aid  Highway  Act  (pp,  92^~9).. 


11,  UNaMPDOIMENT  COf-iPENSATION,  Rep. -.Rich,  Pa,,  cr^ici.zed  the  uneraploym^t-compensa- 

tion  proposal  ’’when  we  have  4,000,000  jobs  gol^g  begging^f^  (p,  9235)* 

/  >  ■  K 

12,  PRICE  CONTROL.  Rep#  Vursellt^Ill,  ,  criticized  OPA^olicy  on  price  and  production 

controls  and  their  ®ffect>Cn  small  business  4hd« (pp,  9257-8). 

13,  EDUCATION;  Ej(xRi''I  SECUaIT^I  Received  the  Oomiaissionor  ol^itjEducation * s  quarterly  re¬ 

port  on  Education  an^*'^ Training  of  Defense  Workers,  To  ^propriations  Committee, 

(p.  9259.) 

14,  aDJOURIIEP  until  Hun.,  Oct.  1  (p,  925S). 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

15,  EDUCATION^  $,  l440,  by  Sen,  Eulbright,  Ark,,  authorizing  use  of  ^edits  estab¬ 

lished  though  the  sale  of  surplus  properties  abroad  for  the  prom^ion  of  inter¬ 
national’’ good  will  through  the  exchange  of  students.  To  Military  Af^irs  Commit¬ 
tee,  SAmarks  of  author,  (pp,  9193”^^ 

1$,  Rationing,  H,R,  4197 »  by  Rep,  Miner,  Nebr, ,  to  terminate  beftfonat^oning 


Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  (p,  9259*) 

17,  PERSONNEL;  RSTIRiiMENT,  H,R,  4l99,  Ly  Rwp,  Vinson,  Ga, ,  to  extend  the  exist; 

contributory  system  of  retirement  benefits  to  elective  officers  and  departme; 
heads^j  To  Civil  Service  Committee,  (p,  9259*)  Remarks  of  author  (pp,  9251-7) ♦ 


OP  WiiH*  H.J.iics.  245,  by  Hop.  Miller,  Conn.,  to  declare  Sept. 2, 
as  the  date  of  terninrtion  of  the  present  war.  To  Judiciary  Connittee.  (p.  S'c 

|.9.^TEHiiHS.  H,H.4203,  4206. 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


10»  BEEF  HSfflONING,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Miller,  Nehr, ,  critici^ng  beef 

ration^^  (p.  A4397)* 

!1*  RETIREMENT IT Y  TAXATION*  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Adam^grf  N*H, ,  favorin,' 
exemption  f^^^  taxation  of  small  annuity  payments  under  the  C^il  Service  Re-  ' 
tirement  Act  tg).  A4400)  .  j/ 

/■ 

■12,  PRICE  CONTROL.  Jensen,  Iowa,  inserted  a  Shenandoah  S^tinel’s  editorial 

criticizing  OPA' s^toinistrat ion  of  price  controls  (p.  ^322), 


of 


’3*  REORGANIZATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Schwabe,/Okla. ,  urging  abolition 
eaus  created  by  J^ecutive  Order  (pp»  Akj82~^)  0  ' 


!4»  PULL  BVIPLOYMENT;  VETERANS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rop.  Douglas,  Calif.,  urging 
full  employment  for  the  veteran* s  benefit  (p.  A43S6). 


i!5,  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION.  Exh^sion  of  remaps  of  Rep.  Schwabe,  Okla. ,  opposing 
the  unemployment— compensation  bfll  and  inc^ding  a  constituent's  letter  on  the 
subject  (pp.  A43SS-9).  ^ 

'6*  SOIL  CONSERVATION,  Sen.  Radcliffe,  inserted  Mrs.  C.  E,  V/cagly' s  address 

urging  a  national-fertilizer  program^^r  the  improvement  of  the  soil  (pp.  4379“ 

so), 

'7,  ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAV/AY.  Sen.  Shipstj^d,  Minn.V  inserted  a  Chicago  Daily  Nex^s  edit¬ 
orial  favoring  a  power— re sourcys-development^^clause  in  the  St.  Lawrence— Seaway 
project  (p.  A43S1). 

Sen,  Aiken,  Vt.,  inserjred  the  Democrat  anckChronicle' s(Rochester,  N,Y.)  and 
the  Vindicator's  ( Youngst^iwn,  Ohio)  editorials  favoring  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
project  (pp.  A43S^6). 

Extension  of  rsma5Jfs  of  Rep.  Butler,  N.Y.,  opp^ing  the  St,  Lawrence— Seaway 
project  (pp.  A43S7-S)^ 

-  o  — 

Far  supplemental  info^^tion  and  copies  of  legislative  materi^  referred  to  call 
Ext,  4654,  or  send  Jiro  Hoorn  112  Adm.  Arrangements  may  be  made  t^be  kept  adviced, 

lutinely,  of  developments  on  any  particular  biJ 

-  0  — 

ITIMS  IN  FEDERAL  REGISTER  Sept.  26,  1945 

S,  SURPLUSy^BDPERTY  Board  regulations  on  disposal  of  surplus  personal  p 
ent  agencies  and  State  and  local  governments,  refund  accounts 
chag^rs,  and  financial  reports  by  disposal  agencies  (pp. 12121,  12123, 

-  o  — 

TEE  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  for  Sept,23:  S, Education  and  Labor, 65^^  minimum  ^ 

S. /Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  MVA  bill;  H.  Appropriations,  deficiency  bill  (ex., 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  full  employment;  Special  Committee 
Westigate  Executive  Agencies,  cost  absorption  in  retail  pricing  program. 

-  oOo  - 
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n^nt  which  goes  into  many  details  foi' 
tl^  relief  from  active  duty  of  officers, 
warl^ent  officers,  and  flight  officers.  Of 
cours\this  goes  beyond  the  point  ss^stem 
for  dis(S^arge  and  perhaps  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  knowp.  I  hope  this  will  be  read  not 
only  by  thdse  immediately  interested  but 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  in  the 
United  States,  ^  that  those  far  removed 
from  here  may  fepow  the  proper  proce¬ 
dure.  \ 

There  being  no  bfijection,  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to^.be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  \ 

(Circular  No.  '290) 

War  DEPARTiHENT, 

Washington.  D.  C.,  Septembs,r  22,  1945. 

(Effective  until  March  22,  1947,  uri^ss  sooner 
rescinded  or  superseded) 

Reliet'  of  Officers,  Warrant  OrriCElts,  and 
Flight  Officers  From  Active  DuN 

SECTION  1.  general 

1.  Introduction  and  applicability:  a.  Thb 
purpose  of  this  circular  is  to  inform  all  con-^> 
cerned  of  current  War  Department  policies 
regarding  the  relief  from  active  duty  of  of¬ 
ficers,  warrant  officers,  or  flight  officers,  here¬ 
inafter  collectively  referred  to  as  officers,  who 
have  served  honorably  and  who  do  not  qual¬ 
ify  for  release  under  the  Readjustment  Reg¬ 
ulations. 

b.  All  applications  for  relief  from  active 
duty  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  circular  will  be  considered  first  under 
the  provisions  of  Readjustment  Regulations 
1-5,  as  amended.  The  separation,  if  ap¬ 
proved,  will  be  effected  under  the  regulation 
which  is  the  most  appropriate  in  each  case. 

section  II.  release  of  surplus  officers 

2.  General;  The  provisions  of  this  section 
are  applicable  to  officers — 

a.  Who  have  completed  a  reasonable  tour 
of  service  and 

b.  Who  are  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
Army  on  the  basis  of  their  present  qualifica¬ 
tions  and 

c.  Whose  retraining  in  a  skill  needed  by 
the  Army  would  be  uneconomical  within  the 
time  they  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
serve  before  becoming  otherwise  eligible  for 
separation. 

3.  Recommendations  for  relief  from  active 
duty:  a.  Recommendation  for  relief  of  an 
officer  under  paragraph  2  will  be  submitted 
by  the  officer’s  immediate  commander  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  whenever  he^ 
becomes  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  comj 
mand.  Prior  to  recommending  an  officer 
relief  under  this  section,  consideration ^ill 
be  given  to  retraining  for  a  different  cah^ory 
of  assignment.  In  the  event  that  retaining 
is  considered  uneconomical,  the  recommen¬ 
dation  for  relief  from  active  du^  will  be 
submitted  without  further  dela^ 

b.  In  cases  of  officers  serving  Uf  the  zone  of 
the  interior,  recommendation^  will  be  for¬ 
warded  through  command  crfnnels  for  final 
approval  to  the  commandh^  general  of  the 
major  command  or  to  Tl^Adjutant  General 
for  those  officers  not  imder  the  assignment 
jurisdiction  of  a  majoi^ommand.  Except  in 
cases  of  Medical  Cc^s  officers  and  officers 
who  are  eligible  f^  oversea  duty  and  have 
completed  less  than  2  years’  active,  honorable 
military  service^ince  September  16,  1940, 
the  authority  finally  approve  recommenda¬ 
tions  may  bar  delegated  to,  but  not  below 
those  com.nyfnders  specified  in  paragrauh  9b 

(4) ,  (5) .  (6) ,  AR  605-12,  August  17,‘  1944. 

The  authority  to  finally  approve  recommen- 
dation^Bor  the  relief  of  Medical  Corps  officers 
and  o^ers  who  are  eligible  for  overseas  duty 
and.^ve  completed  less  than  2  years’  active 
hoirforable  military  service  since  September 
10.  1940,  will  not  be  delegated  below  the  War 
department. 


c.  In  cases  of  officers  serving  in  overseas 
theaters,  recommendations  for  relief  from 
active  duty  will  be  made  by  the  officer’s  im¬ 
mediate  commander  and  forwarded  through 
command  channels  to  The  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral,  Attention  Officers’  Branch,  Separation 
Section,  Munitions  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Recommendations  disapproved  by  the 
theater  commander  will  not  be  forwarded. 

d.  The  recommendations  will  include  the 
following: 

(1)  Date  the  officer  reported  on  extended 
active  duty,  his  age,  his  adjusted  service 
rating  score  as  of  September  2,  1945,  and  his 
desires  as  to  retention  in  the  service. 

(2)  Statement  of  duty  assignments  for 
which  the  officer  concerned  is  qualified  by 
training  and  e.xperience  and  by  civilian  occu¬ 
pational  background. 

(3)  Statement  that  a  surplus  exists  in  the 
command  jurisdiction  of  officers  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  grade  or  any  higher  grade  w'ho  are 
qualified  to  fill  these  duty  assignments. 

(4)  Statement  that  the  officer  is  entitled 
to  separation  under  honorable  conditions. 

(5)  Statement  that  no  disciplinary  action 
or  reclassification  proceedings  under  AR 
605-230  are  pending  or  appropriate  in  the 
case. 

(6)  Statement  that  no  hospital  disposition 
\  board  or  Army  retiring  board  proceedings  are 

'pending  or  believed  to  be  appropriate. 

^7)  A  complete  and  up-to-date  copy 
offl^r’s  qualifioatlon  card  (not  original). 

Sach  commander  taking  action  on  a^ec- 
omm^dation  for  relief  from  active  du^ will 
either  ri^ssign  the  officer  within  his  hmsdic- 
tion  or  fVward  the  recommendation  includ¬ 
ing  in  h\  Indorsement  the  Statement  re¬ 
quired  by  ^3)  above,  pertainiiyto  surplus 
of  officers  in^ls  command. 

4.  Requests  rtai’  relief  from  aPtlve  duty;  In¬ 
dividual  applic^on  for  reJSef  from  active 
duty  under  the  f3^vlsions,^f  this  section  is 
not  authorized. 

5.  Approval:  a.  Tftie^eadquarters  in  the 
zone  of  the  Interior  a^iorized  to  finally  ap¬ 
prove  recommendatiyhs*)^or  relief  from  active 
duty  under  this  senior.  \dll,  upon  approval 
of  the  recommeiyfation,  is^e  necessary  in¬ 
structions  to  ajjromplish  tlie  release  of  the 
officer. 

b.  Comma^ers  of  overseas^Vl^e^ters  are 
authorized Vto  return  to  the  VEontinental 
United  Stjfies  officers  whose  recom^ndations 
for  rellor  from  active  duty  they  hnve  ap- 
prove(n  Radio  report  of  such  cases’^'ill  be 
made^o  The  Adjutant  General.  The  f^turn 
of  officers  from  overseas  under  provision  of 
tiyM  section  will  not  serve  to  displace  hig 
fore  officers  or  enlisted  men. 

6.  Release  of  officers  of  particular  cate¬ 
gories:  The  use  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  by  the  major  forces  to  provide  for  bloc 
release  of  officers  of  particular  categories  sur¬ 
plus  to  the  Army-wide  needs  may  be  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  G-1,  War 
Department  General  Staff,  on  specific  request 
of  the  major  force.  Such  requests,  when 
submitted,  w'ill  be  accompanied  by  complete 
data  establishing  the  bloc  as  surplus  to 
Army-wide  needs. 

7.  Controls;  The  commanding  generals  of 
the  major  commands  will  establish  the  neces¬ 
sary  controls  to  insure  that: 

a.  Releases  of  officers  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  accom¬ 
plished  generally  in  the  order  of  merit  estab¬ 
lished  by  their  adjusted  service  rating  scores. 

b.  No  releases  of  officers  under  this  section 
will  operate  to  defer  the  relief  from  active 
duty  of  officers  or  the  discharge  of  enlisted 
personnel  entitled  to  separation  under  the 
readjustment  regulations. 

8.  Miscellaneous  provisions:  a.  Forwarding 
endorsements  of  recommendations  for  relief 
from  active  duty  may  contain  any  additional 
details  deemed  desirable  but  not  specifically 
required  by  paragraph  3.  In  the  event  that 
approval  is  recommended  when  all  the  re¬ 
quired  statements  cannot  be  made,  full  par¬ 
ticulars  justifying  exceptional  action  in  the 
case  will  be  furnished. 


b.  Officers  relieved  from  active  duty  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  relieved  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Government,  and  if 
otherwise  eligible,  are  entitled  to  mustering- 
out  pay. 

SECTION  Ul.  release  ESSENTIAL  TO^  IvATIONAL 
HEALTH,  SAFETY,  OR  INTEgtST 

9.  Applications:  In  particular  instances 
W'hen  it  can  be  definitely  determined  on 
documentary  evidence  that  an  officer  can 
render  more  valuable  serv,tce  to  the  Nation 
in  a  civilian  capacity,  he’may  apply  for  re¬ 
lease  from  active  duty  ^nder  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Rele^es  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this’ section  will  be  held  to 
a  minimum,  and  applications  for  release  will 
be  carefully  scrutinized  and  approved  only  in 
cases  where  it  is,  cl  early  indicated  that  release 
of  the  individual  from  active  military  service 
is  essential  from  a  national  point  of  view. 
Careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  de- 
terminin^nhat  the  application  is  based  on 
the  national  interest  rather  than  on  the 
persoi^i  desire  and  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidu^  concerned.  An  application  for  relief 
from'  active  duty  under  the  provisions  of  this 
s^ion  must  originate  with  the  officer.  An 
application  submitted  in  his  behalf  will  be 

.Teferred  to  him  without  action.  Applications 
will  be  accompanied  by  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  form  of  affidavits,  statements, 
letters,  or  telegrams,  setting  forth  the  need 
of  the  services  of  the  individual  applicant. 
They  will  include  the  following  information; 

a.  Date  the  officer  reported  on  extended 
active  duty,  his  adjusted-service  rating  score 
computed  as  of  September  2,  1945,  and  age. 

b.  Name  of  firm,  or  agency,  or  description 
of  individual  enterprise. 

c.  Product  manufactured  or  services 
rendered. 

d.  Title  and  description  of  position  to  be 
filled. 

e.  Connection  with  the  activity  prior  to 
military  service. 

f.  His  qualifications  for  the  position. 

g.  Letter  from  a  responsible  official  of  the 
firm,  corporation,  or  agency  substantiating 
the  facts  given  above. 

10.  Forwarding  of  applications:  (a)  Appli¬ 
cations  will  be  forwarded  as  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  3b  and  c. 

b.  The  first  forwarding  endorsement  will  in¬ 
clude  the  following  statements: 

(1)  Approved  or  disapproved. 

(2)  This  officer  is  (or  is  not)  occupying  a 
“key”  position  and  a  replacement  will  (or 
will  not)  be  required. 

(3)  Services  of  officer  have  been  such  as 
to  entitle  him  to  separation  under  honor¬ 
able  conditions. 

(4)  No  hospital  disposition  board  or  Army 
etiring  board  proceedings  are  pending  or  be¬ 
lieved  appropriate. 

Complete  and  up-to-date  copies  of 
offices  qualifications  card  (not  original)  are 
attacl^d. 

(6)  disciplinary  action  or  reclassifica¬ 
tion  pro^dings  under  AR  605-230  are  pend¬ 
ing  or  app^priate  in  the  case. 

c.  Subseqil^nt  forwarding  endorsements 
will  include  statements  b.  (1),  and  (2)  and 
such  other  r^arks  as  may  be  deemed 
pertinent.  \ 

11.  Approval:  aNrhe  headquarters  of  the 
final  approving  authority  will,  upon  approval 
of  the  application,  i^ue  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions  to  accomplish  release  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant.  Disapproved  ^plications  will  be 
forwarded  to  The  AdjutS^t  General,  atten¬ 
tion:  Officers’  Branch,  Separations  Section 
fpr  final  consideration,  acc^ipanied  by  an 
endorsement  stating  reasons  il|jon  which  ac¬ 
tion  was  based. 

b.  Eligibility  for  mustering-out’^.y  will  be 
determined  by  the  provisions  of  AR, 35-2490. 

SECTION  rv.  RELEASE  BECAUSE  OF  UNfi 
HARDSHIP 

12.  Application:  a.  Application  of  an  o^lQer 
may  Be  made  for  relief  from  active  duty 
cause  of  undue  hardship,  either  to  th»  indi- 
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Vvidual  or  his  family.  An  application  for  re¬ 
lief  from  active  duty  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  must  originate  with  the  officer. 
An  application  submitted  in  his  behalf  will 
be  Referred  to  him  without  action.  Appli- 
cati«^is  will  be  forwarded  in  the  manner  pre- 
Ecrifca^  in  paragraphs  3b  and  c  above  and 
v/111  include  a  statement  of  the  date  the 
officer  ?«ported  on  extended  active  duty,  his 
adjusted^service  rating  score  computed  as  of 
September  2,  1945,  and  age. 

b.  Suen\applicatlons  must  establish  the 
follov/ing:  X 

(1)  Tire  ini^.ividual  or  his  family  is  under¬ 
going  hardsbtos  greater  than  the  normal 
hardships  whlfe  are  being  experienced  by  all 
members  or  fitollies  of  members  of  the 
military  service.  \ 

(2)  The  hardsVp  is  not  of  temporary 

nature.  \ 

(3)  There  are  no' means  of  alleviating  the 
condition  other  than\by  relieving  the  officer. 

(4)  Upon  release,  the  officer  will  be  able 

to  eliminate  or  materially  alleviate  the  con¬ 
dition.  'S 

c.  Documentary  evidence  in  the  form  of 
letters,  telegrams,  or  affiilavits  establishing 
the  necessity  for  relief  froin  active  duty  v/ill 
accompany  each  application^ 

d.  Application  for  relief  frhm  active  duty 

for  undue  hardship  of  officers  temporarily  in 
the  United  States  from  overse^^theaters  will 
be  submitted  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  installation  to  which  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned  has  been  directed  to  report  upon 
expiration  of  temporary  duty  or  le■^ive.  The 
commanding  officer  of  such  station  will 
process  the  application  in  accordance  W'ith 
the  procedures  prescribed  by  the  major. force 
having  command  jurisdiction  over  the  in¬ 
stallation.  \ 

e.  The  headquarters  of  the  final  approTOig 
authority  will,  upon  approval  of  the  applick- 
tion,  issue  necessary  instructions  to  accon^ 
pllsh  the  relief  of  the  applicant.  Disap-\ 
proved  applications  will  bo  forwarded  to 
The  Adjutant  General,  Attention:  Officers’ 
Branch,  Separation  Section,  for  final  consld 
eration,  accompanied  by  an  indorsemei: 
stating  reasons  upon  which  action  was  bas^. 

13.  a.  During  the  period  of  active  hostin- 
ties  the  Army’s  pressing  need  for  manp^er 
necessitated  that  extremely  rigid  stan,ciards 
be  observed  in  reviewing  applications  fpir  sep¬ 
aration  for  hardship.  V/ith  the  Army  now 
In  the  process  of  demobilization  it  i^esired 
that  these  rigid  standards  be  relaxetl.  How¬ 
ever,  the  basic  principle  of  demalsilization 
which  contemplates  the  release,  ^  order  of 
merit,  of  those  most  deserving  m  separation 
will  be  considered  in  revleyjing  requests 
under  this  section.  »' 

b.  Eligibility  for  mustering^ut  pay  will  be 
determined  by  the  prov-lsioiy  of  AR  35-2490. 

SECTION  V.  RELEASE  BEfiftUSE  OP  AGE 


action  or  reclassification 
G05-230  are  pending  or 


14.  Requests:  Male  offioers  v/ho  have  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  50  yearrf  and  female  officers 
V7ho  have  attained  the  age  of  40  years  will  be 
relieved  from  active  d^ty  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section  pl'oviding: 

a.  They  request  simh  relief  in  writing. 

b.  They  are  entitled  to  separation  under 
honorable  condlticjis. 

c.  No  dlsciplinai 
proceedings  und^ 
appropriate.  / 

d.  No  hospi^  disposition  board  or  Army 
retiring  bcarJ  proceedings  are  pending  or 
believed  to  appropriate. 

15.  Gepara/lon:  Officers  who  apply  for  re¬ 
lief  from  active  duty  under  provisions  of  this 
section  v/ljl  be  reported  for  separation  with¬ 
out  delay  and  in  no  case  later  than  60  days 
r.fiei  application  is  made. 

SETION  .VI.  TIlrCELL.'-lIEOUS  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

13.  Granting  of  accrued  leave,  a.  An  officer 
v''o,has  been  recommended  for  or  has  re- 
CjV._pted  relief  from  active  duty  may,  with  his 


consent,  be  granted  accrued  leave  pending  ' 
final  action  in  the  case.  / 

b.  An  officer  granted  such  leave  will  me 

specifically  notified  that  he  is  subject  tcy  re¬ 
assignment.  / 

c.  Prior  to  fimal  separation  from  ,4ctive  i 
service,  an  officer  will  be  granted,  wh^  prac-  , 
ticable,  terminal  leave  under  the  pjfcvisions 
of  AR  605-115. 

17.  Retention  of  commissions  ^ter  relief 

from  active  duty:  A  commissioned  officer  re¬ 
lieved  from  active  duty  under  tljc  provisions  . 
of  this  circular  will  be  furnishejl  a  certificate 
of  service  and  may  retain  hisAommissioned 
status,  as  follows:  f 

a.  An  officer  holding  an  Appointment  in 

the  National  Guard  of  the^nited  States  or 
in  the  Officers’  Reserve  Crfps  will  return  to  , 
inactive  status  in  the  gr^e  held  upon  relief  , 
from  active  duty.  If  hp  holds  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  higher  temporary  grade  in  the  Army  . 
of  the  United  Statey  he  will  retain  this  ' 
grade  until  6  monthar  after  the  termination 
of  the  war.  f 

b.  An  officer  holding  an  appointment  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  only  will  re-  ' 
tain  his  appointro^nt  on  inactive  status  until  i 
6  months  after  ■ySe  termination  of  the  v/ar.  ; 

c.  Any  appoi/tment  to  a  temporary  grade  , 
in  the  Army  oS^he  United  States  (Air  Corps)  ■■ 
made  under  j^he  provisions  of  Public  Law  , 
453 — Sevent 
mlnated. 

d.  Any  pfficer  relieved  from  active  duty  j 

under  thA  provisions  of  this  circular  may  s 
submit  tfis  resignation,  if  he  so  desires,  at  ; 
the  til*  of  relief  or  at  any  time  while  cn  f 
inactijp  duty.  J 

18.  Special  provisions  for  National  Guard  j 
offlcafrs:  In  the  case  of  a  National  Guard  j 
officer  relieved  from  active  duty  under  the  j 
pr^isions  of  this  circular.  The  Adjutant 

ineral  will  notify  the  Chief,  National  Guard  ) 
bureau,  and  the  adjutant  general  of  the  J 
^tate  of  origin,  in  order  that  appropriate ! 
action  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  •' 
status  of  the  officer  in  the  State  organization. ; 
\  19.  Special  provisions  for  battle  wounded:  j 
fecial  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  j 
dlgires  of  combat  wounded  officers  who,  as  a; 
resVlt  of  their  wounds,  are  permanently  be-  j 
low  '•the  physical  standards  for  general  serv-  j 
ice.  Such  personnel  who  so  desire  will  be 
reliev^  from  active  duty  whenever  prac- 
ticableh.  However,  if  any  individual  specifi-i 
cally  requests  to  be  retained  on  active  duty,‘> 
special  cdpslderatlon  will  be  given  his  reten- » 
tion  provided  his  physical  condition,  experi-l 
ence,  and  the  needs  of  the  service  will  permit) 
useful  employment.  Combat  disabled  offl-{ 
cers  will  noft,  be  encouraged  to  remain  on) 
active  duty. 

20.  Rescission,  a.  The  following  publica-! 
tions  are  resclncted:  | 

(1)  'War  Department  Circular  485,  1944, | 

subject:  Relief  of’''Officers,  Warrant  Officers,! 
and  Plight  Officers  h'om  Active  Duty.  j 

(2)  Section  'VII,  'W'ar  Department  Circular} 

137,  1945.  ) 

(3)  Section  V,  War  ^Department  Circular! 

150,  1945.  \  ! 

(4)  Letter,  AGPO-S-A^220.8  (August  18, 
1945)  dated  August  29,  1945,  subject:  Release 
of  Physically  Qualified  Military  Personnel  by 
Means  Other  Than  Readjustment  Regula¬ 
tions. 

b.  Cases  initiated  under  thA,provisions  of 
rescinded  publications  prior  to  receipt  of 
this  circular  will  be  processed  for,final  action 
under  the  provisions  of  this  circular. 

(AG  210.8  (September  14,  1945)). 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Official :  '>•; 

G.  C.  Marshall;. 

Chief  of  Staff. 

Edward  P.  Witzell,  N 
Major  General,  '■ 
Acting  The  Adjutant  General. 


PULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP  1945 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  for  assuring  continu  ¬ 
ing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of 
industry,  agriculture,  labor.  Slate  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  am-endment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Radcliffe]  for  himself  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  striking  out 
all  after  line  19,  on  page  14,  down  to  and 
including  the  word  “Such”,  in  line  25,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  certain  language 
which  has  heretofore  been  stated. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Gurney 

O'Daniel 

Andrews 

Hart 

O’Mahoney 

Bailey 

Hatch 

Overton 

Ball 

Hawkes 

Radcliffe 

Bankhead 

Hayden 

Reed 

Barkley 

Hickenlooper 

Revercomb 

Bilbo 

Hill 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Hoey 

Russell 

Briggs 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Saltonstall 

Brooks 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Shlpstead 

Buck 

Knowland 

Smith 

Burton 

La  Follette 

Stewart 

Butler 

Langer 

Taft 

Byrd 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Capehart 

McCarran 

'Thomas,  Okla. 

Capper 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Utah 

Carvllle  . 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Chavez 

McKellar 

Tunnell 

Connally 

McMahon 

Tydings 

Cordon 

Magnuson 

■Vandenberg 

Donnell 

Maybank 

Wagner 

Downey 

Mead 

Walsh 

Ellender 

Millikin 

V/heeler 

Ferguson 

Mitchell 

Wherry 

Fulbright 

Moore 

White 

George 

Morse 

Wiley 

Gerry 

Mui'dock 

Willis 

Green 

Murray 

Wilson 

Guffey 

Myers 

Young 

B./[r.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  and 
the  Senator  from  'Virginia  [Mr.  Glass] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  'West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Kilgore]  is  detained  because  of  illness 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chandler]  is  absent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  'WHERRY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Austin],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bushfield],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Thomas]  are 
absent  becamse  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Eighty-seven  Senators  having  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Radcliffe]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  my  intention  today  to  detain  the 
Senate  by  any  extended  remark;.  Yes¬ 
terday  a  discussion  occurked  wh-'ch  lasted 
several  hours,  on  the  amendment  which 
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the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  and  I 
had  jointly  offered.  The  discussion  also 
covered  certain  phases  of  the  bill.  I 
think  the  discussion  of  yesterday  was 
very  helpful  in  bringing  out  clearly  the 
definite  issue  which  is  presented  by  the 
amendment.  It  is  this:  Does  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  want  to  adopt  the 
theory  that  it  will  give  an  unqualified 
guarantee  to  labor  or  any  other  form  of 
industry,  or  does  it  want  to  consider  that 
other  obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  no  matter  what  they  may  be,  must 
also  be  considered? 

When  we  attempt  to  establish  a  policy 
or  doctrine,  as  the  pending  bill  proposes 
to  do,  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
sound  and  not  a  one-sided  doctrine.  If 
it  is  our  intent  and  purpose  to  make  the 
flatfooted  statement  that  labor  or  cap¬ 
ital  or  some  other  form  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  shall  be  preferred  at  all  times  over 
all  other  forms  of  activity  which  the 
Government  is  under  obligation  to  pro¬ 
tect,  then  let  us  say  so. 

That  point  is  clearly  in  issue  before  the 
Senate,  because  objection  has  been  raised 
again  and  again  to  a  clause  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  me.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  drafted  by  me  in  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  while  the  bill  was  under  consid¬ 
eration  there,  and  it  was  discussed  free¬ 
ly  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the  full 
committee,  as  it  has  been  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  yesterday.  The  language 
in  the  amendment  to  which  I  refer 
especially  is  this:  In  referring  to  theuob- 
ligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
proceed  with  a  program  of  public  works 
it  states  that  it  shall  be  “consistent  with 
its  needs,  obligations,  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  considerations  of  national  policy.” 

That  means  what  it  states.  It  means 
that  any  obligation  which  the  Federal 
Government  assumes  under  this  bill 
must  be  considered  consistent  with  any 
other  obligations  it  has.  Such  obliga¬ 
tions  may  include  matters  of  national 
defense,  matters  of  government,  or  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  other  activities  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  behalf  of  Its'citizens. 

When  I  suggested  that  if  the  language 
contained  in  the  amendment  was  not 
satisfactory,  then  the  conclusion  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  those  who  objected  ap¬ 
proved  the  converse,  I  think  the  position 
I  took  was  a  sound  one.  If  those  who  op¬ 
pose  it  do  not  think  it  is  consistent  with 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  bill,  then 
they  must  consider  it  inconsistent.  The 
suggestion  was  made,  however,  that  we 
should  not  have  to  say  anything  about 
it;  that  v/e  should  ignore  the  whole  point. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  treating  the  great 
principle  involved  with  frankness  and 
candor.  If  we  are  going  to  make  the  un¬ 
qualified  statement  that  a  particular  ac¬ 
tivity  in  this  country,  either  on  the  part 
of  its  citizens  or  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  is  paramount,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  a  mental  reservation  that 
someday  we  are  going  to  change  that  sit¬ 
uation,  we  are  not  proceeding  soundly. 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  Congress  in  estab¬ 
lishing  or  attempting  to  establish  a  gen¬ 
eral  principle  should  do  so  with  any 
mental  reservations  that  it  does  not  mean 


exactly  what  it  says.  1  have  not  heard 
any  Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
or  in  the  committee  state  unqualifiedly 
that  the  obligation  to  labor  in  this  coun¬ 
try  must  come  ahead  of  everything  else. 
Yet  when  I  try  to  insert  in  the  bill  lan¬ 
guage  which  embodies  that  idea,  opposi¬ 
tion  is  raised. 

This  is  a  time  .when  we  should  be  en¬ 
tirely  frank  and  candid  with  ourselves 
and  with  the  country.  If  it  is  our  intent 
and  purpose  to  take  the  position  that  the 
demands  of  labor,  whatever  they  may  be, 
must  always  be  paramount,  and,  in  stat¬ 
ing  a  principle,  we  are  unwilling  that  to 
provide  that  what  may  be  done  under  the 
bill  should  be  consistent  v,/ith  other  obli¬ 
gations  which  may  not  be  foreseen  at 
this  time,  then  we  ought  to  say  so.  We 
ought  not  to  be  evasive,  and  we  ought  not 
to  ignore  the  point. 

With  respect  to  labor,  everyone  knows 
that  labor  plays  an  indispensable  role  in 
this  country.  It  is  entitled  to  a  full  op¬ 
portunity,  and  the  language  of  the  bill 
attempts  to  set  that  forth,  and  no  objec¬ 
tion  is  raised  to  it.  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  such  a  policy  and  have  so  voted  and 
v/ill  continue  to  do  so.  Again  and  again  I 
have  supported  measures  which  were 
favored  by  labor,  and  I  know  I  shall  do  so 
again.  But  this  is  the  first  time  since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  body  that  I 
have  been  asked  to  take  the  position  that 
the  rights  of  any  segment  of  industry 
are  paramount  and  come  ahead  of  every 
other  obligation,  even  ahead  of  the 
safety  of  our  country,  and  of  most  im¬ 
portant  matters  relating  to  our  Treasury 
and  our  budget — a  phase  of  the  matter 
which  will  be  discussed  a  little  later. 

This  is  new  doctrine,  and  I  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  it,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
the  position  that  any  one  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  must  under  all 
circumstances  be- paramount.  Each  ob¬ 
ligation  must  be  considered  in  connection 
with  all  others  which  may  exist  at  the 
time,  and  then  we  should  reach  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  course  to  be  followed. 
That  is  the  only  sound  way  to  operate. 
That  is  the  way  every  businessman,  every 
farmer,  and  every  professional  man 
operates.  He  considers  the  facts  at  the 
particular  time,  and  then  makes  his  de¬ 
cision  as  to  their  relative  value  and  as  to 
what  he  shall  do.  That  is  the  way  we 
have  always  operated.  Yet  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  take  the  position  that  one 
industry,  one  activity  should  be  singled 
out,  and  the  unqualified  statement 
should  be  made  that  it  must  always  be 
paramount.  Either  we  mean  it  or  we  do 
not  mean  it.  If  we  mean  it,  let  us  say 
so;  but  let  us  say  it  with  our  eyes  wide 
open,  in  full  realization  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  position  we  are  taking.  If 
we  do  not  mean  it,  and  if  we  have  in  mind 
that  when  circumstances  arise  affecting 
national  defense,  agriculture,  or  other 
activities  toward  which  the  Government 
has  an  obligation,  we  will  then,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  give  such  activities  at  times,  prece¬ 
dence  over  or  equality  with  the  demands 
of  labor,  why  is  there  objection  to  the 
provision  of  the  amendment  which 
reads  “consistent  with  Its  needs,  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  other  essential  considerations 
of  national  policy”? 


We  either  mean  that  whatever  we  do 
shall  be  consistent,  or  we  do  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  at  this  time 
attempt  to  develop  this  idea  further.  It 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length 
yesterday,  and  doubtless  during  the  de¬ 
bate  much  will  be  said  on  the  subject. 
Quite  iikely  I  shall  attempt  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  comments,  but  I  think  the  issue  is 
clear  before  the  Senate.  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
desires  to  discuss  this  question.  He  and 
I  have  an  amendment  which  is  very 
closely  correlated  with  this  amendment, 
an  amendment  which  is  not  in  any  sense 
antagonistic,  but  which  may  in  many 
ways  be  considered  to  rest  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  amendment. 

The  words  “consistent  with  its  needs, 
obligations,  and  other  essential  consid¬ 
erations  of  national  policy”  refer  among 
other  things  to  efforts  to  try  to  balance 
the  Budget  or  to  adopt  procedures  look¬ 
ing  in  that  direction.  I  shall  not  dis¬ 
cuss  that  point  at  this  time.  I  simply 
wish  to  say  that  the  amendment  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  myself,  and  which  I  understand  he 
desires  to  discuss  today  in  connection 
with  other  matters,  is  closely  tied  in  and 
interrelated  with  this  amendment.  It 
carries  out  the  same  idea.  It  emphasizes 
in  a  concrete  way  what  this  amendment 
states  in  a  general  way,  that  there  may 
be  other  obligations,  now  or  later,  which 
are  entitled  to  consideration.  When  we 
establish  our  policy  we  should  bear  that 
fact  in  mind,  and  not  attempt  to  pro¬ 
claim  something  which  states  very  con¬ 
clusively  on  its  face  that  there  is  one 
paramount  obligation,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  under  ah  circumstances  it  must  con¬ 
trol. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  very  much  that  circumstances 
have  prevented  me  from  being  present 
in  the  Chamber  during  all  of  the  pre¬ 
vious-discussion  on  the  bill,  particularly 
inasmuch  as  the  remarks  which  have  just 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  indicate  again  the  complete  mis¬ 
conception  upon  which  the  opposition 
to  the  bill  is  based. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  evi¬ 
dently  under  the  impression  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  place  industrial 
labor  ahead  of  all  other  considerations. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  clearly  written 
into  the  bill  that  this  is  not  so.  In  the 
bill  as  it  has  been  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  there 
is  a  clear  statement  of  the  very  point 
which  the  Senator  from  Maryland  seeks 
to  cover  by  his  amendment.  I  refer  to 
the  provision  on  page  13,  in  subsection 
(d)  of  section  2.  It  reads  as  follows: 

To  that  end — 

That  is,  the  end  of  establishing  free 
enterprise  and  full  employment — 
the  Federal  Government  shall,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State  and  local  government,  and  others,  de¬ 
velop  and  pursue  a  consistent  and  carefully 
planned  economic  program  with  respect  to, 
but  not  limited  to,  taxation;  banking,  credit, 
and  currency;  monopoly  and  monopolistic 
practices;  wages,  hours,  and  working  con¬ 
ditions;  foreign  trade  and  investment;  agri¬ 
culture;  education;  housing;  social  security; 
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natural  resources;  the  provision  of  public 
services,  works,  and  research;  and  other  rev¬ 
enue,  Investment,  expenditure,  service,  or 
regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  obvious  that  this 
language  makes  it  altogether  clear  that 
the  Senator,  in  making  his  argument 
and  offering  his  amendment,  is  doing  so 
under  the  misapprehension  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  only  for 
industrial  labor. 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE  and  Mr.  HATCH  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  Let  me  remind  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  which  he  refers  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  section  4,  on 
page  14.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  states 
that  we  must  establish  policies  of  that 
sort,  but  there  is  no  unqualified  guar¬ 
antee  of  an3d;hing  except  in  section  4. 
There  is  no  statement  in  the  section  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  re¬ 
ferred  that  the  position  of  that  obliga¬ 
tion  must  be  established  and  maintained 
at  all  cost.  If  he  will  turn  to  section  4, 
he  will  find  this  language: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  fiill  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  pro¬ 
vide  such  volume  of  Federal  Investment  and 
expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in  addition  to 
the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprises,  consunjers,  and  State  and  local 
governments,  to  assure  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

That  is  an  unqualified  pledge  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  it  will 
provide  full  employment.  There  is  no 
pledge  in  the  other  language  as  to  any 
other  form  of  industry.  One  statement 
in  the  bill  is  a  pledge,  and  the  other  is  a 
statement  of  policy  of  fostering  which 
we  advocate. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  re¬ 
ferred  to  section  4.  I  turned  to  section 
4.  From  reading  it  I  saw  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  was  not  referring  to  section  4,  but  to 
subparagraph  (4)  of  section  2. 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  On  page  14. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEJY.  My  eye  was  di¬ 
rected  to  section  4  because  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  inadvertency.  Let  me  read  what 
section  4  (b)  says.  This  is  on  page  17: 

(b)  The  President  shall  consult  with  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  others,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  preparation  of  the  National 
Budget,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  establish 
such  advisory  boards,  committees,  or  com¬ 
missions  as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

That  is  a  clear  and  explicit  declara¬ 
tion,  in  words  that  cannot  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
deal  with  the  entire  economy,  and  not 
v/ith  a  single  phase  of  it,  as  the  Senator 
mistakenly  asserts. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  subparagraph  (4) 
of  section  2,  on  page  14,  the  one  to  which 
the  Senator  refers.  It  reads  as  follows: 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  pro¬ 
vide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in  addition  to 
the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprises,  consumers,  and  State  and  local 
governments,  to  assure  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment.  Such  Federal  Investment  and 
expenditure,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  or 
whether  for  public  works,  for  public  serv¬ 


ices,  for  assistance  to  business,  agriculture, 
home  owners,  veterans,  or  consumers,  or  for 
other  purposes,  shall  be  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being 
and  to  stimulate  Increased  employment  op¬ 
portunities  by  private  enterprises.  Any  such 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  calling 
for  the  construction  of  public  works  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  provide  for  the 
performance  of  the  necessary  construction 
work  by  private  enterprises  under  contract, 
except  where  the  performance  of  such  work  by 
some  other  method  is  necessary  by  reason 
of  special  circumstances  or  is  authorized  by 
other  provisions  of  law;  and  all  such  work 
shall  be  performed  in  accordance  with  all 
applicable  laws.  Including  laws  relating  to 
labor  standards. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  of  my  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  language  to  which  the 
Senator  has  alluded  and  which  I  have 
just  read  does  not  lend  itself  at  all  to  the 
interpretation  which  he  has  placed  upon 
it.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  the  fear 
that  activates  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
opponents  of  this  measure.  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  that,  Mr.  President.  But  before 
doing  so,  since  there  are  several  Senators 
on  their  feet,  who  apparently  desire  to 
interrogate  me,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
yield;  and  first  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  who  was  first  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  MUREKDCK.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
committee  hearings  this  question  was 
argued,  reargued,  and  reargued,  "fhe 
very  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  who  is  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  although  in  section  2  there 
was  language  which  read  as  follows: 

(d)  To  that  end  the  Federal  Government 
shall,  in  cooperation  with  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
others,  develop  and  pursue  a  consistent  eco¬ 
nomic  program. 

There  should  be  written  into  the  bill 
additional  language,  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  offered  the  language 
“and  carefully  planned’’  to  be  inserted 
after  the  word  “consistent.”  The  sub¬ 
committee,  the  supporters  of  the  theory 
of  the  bill,  and  the  supporters  of  the  bill, 
very  willingly  agreed  to  include  the  lan¬ 
guage  “carefully  planned.”  But,  Mr. 
President,  after  my  experience  with  the 
subcommittee  it  seems  to  me  that  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  bill  in  the  subcommittee 
will  not  stop  at  any  language  until  the 
entire  philosophy  and  theory  of  the  bill 
are  sabotaged.  They  say,  “Yes ;  we  earn¬ 
estly  believe  in  full  employment,  but — .” 
And,  Mr.  President,  regardless  of  how 
many  times  we  include  the  phrase  “care¬ 
fully  planned  economic  program,”  it  is 
my  opinion  that  they  will  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied.  If  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  is 
not  to  have  the  Federal  Government  give 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  if  and  when  eversdhing  else 
fails,  the  Federal  Government  will,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  see  that  there  shall  not 
be  any  appreciable  or  material  perma¬ 
nent  unemployment  in  this  country,  then 
I  simply  do  not  understand  it.  After 
the  experience  we  went  through  in  the 
thirties,  if  we  have  not  learned  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  not  only  to  say  to  the  people, 
“We  will  not  tolerate  any  great  unem¬ 
ployment  permanently  in  this  country,” 


but  to  say,  “If  and  when  everything  else 
fails,  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
duty  to  step  into  the  picture  with  all  the 
resources  at  its  command  and  see  that 
unemployment  in  great  numbers  does 
not  exist,”  then  I  think  we  blind  ourselves 
to  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  TAFT,  Mr.  RADCLIFFE,  and 
other  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  for  the  statement  he  just  made. 
Before  yielding  to  the  other  Senators 
who  are  claiming  my  attention,  I  merely 
wish  to  make  a  remark  which  is  evoked 
by  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is — as  is  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  by  the  report  of  the 
minority — that  the  real  issue  here  is 
whether  we  shall  proceed  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  upon  a  program  which  shall  make 
direct  relief  or  work-reUef  by  the  Federal 
Government  necessary  or  whether  we 
shall  undertake  to  proceed  on  a  program 
which  will  eliminate  that.  The  Sena¬ 
tors  who  are  opposing  the  bill  denounce 
“Federal  investment  and  expenditure,” 
but  what  do  they  say  in  their  report? 
Let  me  read  it.  I  read  now  from  page  5 : 

It  is  said  that  the  refusal  to  make  up  the 
theoretical  deficit  by  public  spending  means 
the  starvation  of  the  unemployed.  Of  course, 
this  is  not  true.  Our  policy  requires  that 
everyone  in  this  country  receive  a  proper 
standard  of  food,  clothing,  housing,  and 
medical  care,  and  we  are  making  substantial 
provision  to  carry  out  that  policy.  If  unem¬ 
ployment  exists,  many  persons  live  with  their 
families  or  expend  their  savings  without  any 
application  to  the  Government  for  aid. 
Many  persons  draw  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  such  as  that  we  have  just  provided 
for  the  unemployed  and  for  the  veterans. 
Others  are  provided  with  work  relief  or  direct 
relief. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  issue  here  is  whether  we  shall  follow 
the  policy  thus  proclaimed  by  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  amendment,  the  authors  of 
the  minority  report,  namely,  a  policy  of 
work  relief  or  direct  relief,  or  whether 
we  shall  pursue  a  policy  intended  so  to 
organize  our  whole  economic  machine, 
including  agriculture,  consumers,  self¬ 
employers,  and  every  other  category  of 
our  population,  that  there  shall  be  full 
employment  by  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  who  has  been  on  his  feet  seeking 
recognition  for  some  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  be  classified  as  one  who  op¬ 
poses  at  least  the  objectives  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  cannot  be  so  classified. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Certainly  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  I  have  not 
Indulged  in  any  of  the  controversies 
which  evidently  have  been  rather  warm 
within  the  committee  itself.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  suggestions  which 
were  made  there  in  opposition;  but  I 
know  that  I  was  concerned  about  this 
particular  paragraph  (4)  when  I  first 
read  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Naturally,  the 
Senator  would  be. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  And  I  was  concerned 
about  what  it  meant.  I  was  interested 
in  the  explanation  made  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  -from  Maryland. 

In  the  light  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  said  as  to  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  the  entire  bill,  where¬ 
in  would  that  meaning  be  changed  or 
destroyed  in  any  way  by  this  particular 
amendment?  If  there  is  a  real,  genuine 
difference  between  the  amendment  and 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  the  Senator 
has  stated  them,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  explain  the  difference. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE  and  Mr.  TAFT  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say - 

Mr,  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  just  a  moment,  to  make  a  brief 
comment? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  TAFT,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
speech. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  all  right; 
I  am  always  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator, 
to  hear  either  his  speeches  or  his  com¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  said  I  had  taken  the  position  that 
other  activities  were  either  ignored  or 
bypassed.  That  is  not  the  case.  The 
language  in.  the  bill  clearly  states  that 
we  shall  foster  and  stimulate  activities 
other  than  labor,  but  the  absolute  pledge 
is  only  in  regard  to  one,  and  that  is  labor. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  wrong.  Employ¬ 
ment  does  not  mean  employment  by  in¬ 
dustrial  labor  only.  It  means  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in 
his  own  ofiace;  it  means  the  employment 
of  the  head  of  a  great  insurance  com¬ 
pany;  it  means  the  employment  of  a 
lawyer  or  of  a  doctor  or  of  a  physician  or 
of  a  dentist.  It  means  the  employment 
of  an  engineer.  It  does  not  mean  labor 
alone;  it  means  the  self-employed;  it 
means  the  businessman. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Of  course,  that  is 
true.  But  let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  ques¬ 
tion.  If  his  interpretation  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  paragraph  (4)  is  correct  and  if 
it  is  not  an  unqualified  pledge,  then  the 
language  of  the  amendment  I  have  pro¬ 
posed,  v/hich  calls  for  action  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  “consistent  with  its 
needs,  obligations,  and  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy’’  is 
nothing  more  than  a  clarifying  amend- 
rnent.  If  paragraph  (4)  is  not  an  un¬ 
equivocal  pledge,  then  the  language  I 
have  offered  in  the  amendment  clarifies 
it.  What  is  the  Senator’s  objection  to 
the  language  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
objection  is  in  the  implication  which 
would  inevitably  follow  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  based  upon  the  language 
of  the  minority  report,  which  is  a  clear 
declaration  for  work  relief  or  direct 
relief.  I  am  against  another  WPA,  and 
I  am  against  the  so-called  security  wages 
paid  by  WPA,  as  I  have  always  been.  I 
am  in  favor  of  free  enterprise  and  the 


democratic  system  and  the  system  of 
private  property.  But  if  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me  for  just  a  moment,  by 
the  time  I  get  through  I  think  my  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  clear. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  first,  to  answer 
one  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hoey 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  Ljorn 
Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  n-om 
Maryland? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly;  I  yield. 

Mr.  RADCUFFE.  On  the  theory 
which  the  Senator  has  just  advanced, 
namely,  that  this  pledge  is  not  unequivo¬ 
cal,  what  is  his  objection  to  the  language 
beginning  with  the  words  “consistent 
with  its  need”? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  object  to  it  be¬ 
cause  it  is  already  in  the  bill.  Appar¬ 
ently  this  matter  was  debated  over  and 
over  again  within  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  every  con¬ 
cession  that  was  made  by  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill  was  met  by  another  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  those  who  opposed  it. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Will  the  Senator 
tell  me  where  there  occurs  anywhere  in 
the  bill  the  language  beginning  with  the 
words  “consistent  with  its  needs”? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  If  the  Senator  en¬ 
dorses  the  idea,  why  does  he  object  to  it? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Because  it  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Then,  the  Senator 
thinks  it  is  surplusage  and  not  harmful. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
could  spend  the  whole  day  arguing  back 
and  forth  with  reference  to  the  meaning 
of  a  few  words. 

Before  I  allow  any  further  interrup¬ 
tions  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I 
shall  yield  for  a  few  moments  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  whom  I 
see  standing. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  read  the  first 
part  of  paragraph  (d)  on  which  he  has 
relied,  as  shown  on  page  14.  The  lan¬ 
guage  is  as  follows: 

To  that  end  the  Federal  Government  shall. 
In  cooperation  with  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
others,  develop  and  pui'sue  a  consistent  and 
carefully  planned  economic  program  with 
respect  to,  but  not  limited  to,  taxation,  bank¬ 
ing,  credit,  and  currency:  moncply  and 
monopolistic  practices;  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions:  foreign  trade  and  in¬ 
vestment;  agriculture;  education;  housing; 
social  security:  national  resources:  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  public  services,  works,  and  re¬ 
search — 

The  language  includes  public  works  as 
well  as  everything  else — 

And  other  revenue,  investment,  expendi¬ 
ture,  service,  or  regulatory  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Why  can  we  not  stop  right  there?  If 
the  Senator  would  eliminate  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  section  I  would  vote  for 
the  bill  and  support  it,  and  we  could  dis¬ 
pose  of  it  within  5  minutes.  In  other 
words,  I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  the  part  of  the  section  which  I  have 
just  read  is  sound.  I  agree  that  we 
should  have  an  economic  program,  but  I 
want  to  know  why  the  remainder  of  the 
section,  which  attempts  to  prescribe 
definite  requirements,  should  not  be 
eliminated? 
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Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  has  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  because,  of  course,  it  goes  to  the 
very  heart  of  this  debate. 

The  reason  I  would  be  opposed  to 
eliminating  the  remainder  of  the  section 
is  that  it  undertakes  to  implement  the 
declaration  of  policy.  It  calls,  first,  for 
a  program — i  now  read  from  page  14, 
beginning  with  line  8 : 

(1)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises  to  provide,  through  an  ex¬ 
panding  production  and  distribution  of 
goods  and  services,  the  largest  feasible 
volume  of  employment  opportunities. 

Why  should  I  agree  to  strike  that  lan¬ 
guage  out?  I  would  not  agree  to  strike  it 
out  because  I  want  it  to  be  clearly  written 
into  the  bill  at  the  very  head  of  the  list — 
just  as  it  is  written  in  the  bill  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form — that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  stimulate  free  private  enterprise. 
That  is  what  we  are  shooting  at. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  already  in  sectiorf  2 
(a).  It  is  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  To  further  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  turn  to 
the  next  paragraph  on  page  14,  begin¬ 
ning  with  line  12,  and  read: 

(2)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  State 
and  local  governments,  through  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  respective  functions,  to  make 
their  most  effective  contribution  to  assur¬ 
ing  continuing  full  employment, 

Mr.  TAFT.  Why  is  not  that  in  what 
I  have  just  read? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Now  we  come,  of 
course,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  discus¬ 
sion.  What  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  fear  is  un¬ 
limited  Federal  spending.  They  say  this 
bill  constitutes  a  pledge  for  unlimited 
Federal  spending.  That  is  not  the  case. 
What  subsection  (4)  does  is  merely  to 
declare  tfiat  after  the  new  economic 
Budget  Bureau,  which  is  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  bill,  has  surveyed  the 
whole  situation  and  has  made  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  what  can  be  done  to  stimulate  free 
private  enterprise,  and  after  it  has  made 
its  recommendations  as  to  what  can  be 
done  and  what  Will  be  done  by  State  and 
local  governments  in  meeting  the  great 
issue  of  our  time,  if  it  should  then  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  activity  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  the  investment  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  private  enterprise,  and  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  actions  of  State  and  local 
governments  are  not  sufficient,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  shall  step  in.  V.^hat  is 
wrong  about  that? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  wilt  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course,  if  we 
were  dependent  solely  upon  Federal 
spending,  if  we  were  dependent  upon 
deficit  spending  in  order  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment,  the  outlook  would  be  dreary 
and  dark  indeed.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  if  we  are  driven  again  to  that 
point  it  will  be  difficult  to  imagine  that 
our  system  of  private  enterprise  can  en¬ 
dure.  I  am  against  creating  a  situation 
which  will  threaten  our  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  our  system  of  demo¬ 
cratic  economy,  or  our  political  democ¬ 
racy.  I  believe  with  everything  that  is 
in  me  in  maintaining  a  system  of  indi- 
vidal  enterprise  and  individual  eco- 
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nomic  freedom.  Senators  who  are  op¬ 
posing  this  proposal,  as  well  as  some 
newspapers  and  some  persons  from  the 
financial  centers  in  New  York  city  and 
elsewhere  who  condemn  it,  do  so  with 
the  fear  that  if  we  undertake  to  place 
responsibility  upon  a  governmental 
agency  to  undertake  some  planning  in 
order  to  save  free  enterprise,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  escape  totalitarianism.  I 
deny  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  was  not  present  yesterday.  I 
wonder  if  he  will  ’agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill, 
that  the  language  in  paragraph  (4)  on 
page  14,  reading: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  pro¬ 
vide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in  addition 
to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises,  consumers,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  to  assure  continuing  full 
employment. 

Is  the  very  heart  of  the  bill.  That  is 
what  one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  said 
yesterday.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
agrees  that  what  I  have  read  is  the  heart 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  TAFT,  'it  is  the  heart  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes,  because  if  we 
permit  unemployment  to  raise  its  ugly 
head  in  America  again,  our  system  will 
be  in  danger — a  fact  which  I  shall  prove 
before  the  debate  is  concluded. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  Senator  says  that 
the  language  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
the  heart  of  the  bill,  then  he  cannot  say 
that  this  is  a  deficit-spending  program? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  that  does  not 
follow  at  all.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  in  mind  the  diflaculties  of  our  prob¬ 
lem  and  not  the  philosophy  of  the  bill. 
I  can  understand,  Mr.  President,  why 
there  is  opposition  to  this  measure  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  fear  of  totalitarianism. 
We  look  abroad  and  we  see  totalitarian¬ 
ism  on  the  march.  We  know  that  here 
in  America  alon^  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  still  hold  to  the  theory  of  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  and  individual  free  en¬ 
terprise. 

But  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  chart  on  the  back  of  the 
wall  on  which  there  is  outlined  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  prosperity  periods  and  depres¬ 
sion  periods  in  the  United  States  from 
1860  down  to  the  present  hour.  The 
chart  was  not  prepared  by  the  authors  of 
the  bill;  it  was  not  prepared  by  any 
“leftists.”  It  did  not  come  from  any  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  interested  in  Federal 
spending.  It  came  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  chart 
is  taken  from  another  chart  which  was 
prepared,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  based  upon  sound  statistical 
data. 

Senators  will  see  that  from  1860  down 
to  this  hour  the  history  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  been  a  history  of  great  booms 
and  great  depressions;  but  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fact  is  that  the  depression  which 
began  in  1929  was  the  deepest  and  the 
most  prolonged  of  all.  We  were  rescued 
from  that  depression  only  by  the  deficit 
spending  of  the  war.  Shall  it  be  said 
that  a  free  democratic  country  does  not 


dare  to  attack  this  problem?  Shall  it 
be  said,  in  the  implication  of  the  report 
of  the  minority,  that  we  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  go  forward  in  the  future  as  we 
have  gone  in  the  past,  depending  upon 
work  relief,  relief  of  some  kind  or  an¬ 
other  from  public  agencies? 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  worth  some¬ 
thing  to  attempt  to  make  the  free  econ- 
omyowork  and  to  set  up  an  agency  of 
government  whose  responsibility  it  will 
be  to  seek  to  do  that  thing?  There  is 
great  danger,  as  shown  by  our  experi¬ 
ence.  There  is  a  reason  for  the  fact 
that  the  depression  which  began  in  1929 
was  so  deep  and  so  prolonged.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
change  in  our  economy  and  in  the  in¬ 
struments  and  methods  by  which  our 
economy  is  administered. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  reading  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  flight  from  the 
northern  islands  of  Japan  of  General 
LeMay  and  the  others.  They  flew  over 
seas  and  over  land  from  Japan  to  Chicago 
in  26  hours.  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  that  is  a  fact  that  is  without 
significance?  It  is  a  most  significant 
fact,  because  it  illustrates  the  great 
change  which  has  come  over  our  econ¬ 
omy. 

Back  in  1860,  before  we  had  begun  to 
build  transcontinental  railroads,  ours 
was  principally  an  individual  economy. 
In  all  the  States  people  were  doing  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  things.  The  com¬ 
munities  and  the  States  were  practically 
self-sufficient.  They  were  engaged  in 
producing  their  own  food,  in  manufac¬ 
turing  their  own  clothing,  in  manufac¬ 
turing  their  own  shoes,  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  for  the  most  part,  all  the  things 
they  needed.  But  science  and  invention, 
which  improved  the  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  transportation,  have  changed 
our  economy  to  such  a  marked  degree 
that  the  individual  no  longer  is  in  con¬ 
trol  of  his  own  economic  destiny,  be¬ 
cause  the  tools  with  which  we  work — 
like  the  great  airplanes  which  brought 
the  fliers  from  Japan — are  beyond  the 
command  of  the  individual. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  such  that 
there  was  published  recently  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Development  a  book¬ 
let  on  little  business  and  the  necessity 
of  encom'aging  little  business.  Remem¬ 
ber,  the  Committee  on  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  is  not  a  committee  of  leftists,  it 
is  not  a  committee  of  long-haired  the¬ 
orists,  it  is  not  a  committee  of  deficit 
spenders.  It  is  a  committee  of  business¬ 
men,  business  leaders  of  America. 

In  their  pamphlet  about  little  business 
they  point  out  that  there  has  been  such 
a  tremendous  concentration  of  economic 
power  in  the  United  States  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  all  the  industrial 
workers  in  America  are  employed  by  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  employer's.  ’That 
is  what  has  happened  to  us.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  is  not  the  commander  of  his 
economic  destiny,  and  if  we  are  to  say 
that  government  must  take  its  hands  off, 
that  government  cannot  step  in,  then, 
Mr.  President,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escaping  another  depression  when  this 
war  ends,  as  I  shall  presently  demon¬ 
strate. 

Mr.  -WHERRY  and  Mr.  JOHNSON  of 
Colorado  addressed  the  Chair, 


The  presiding  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield,  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  In  connection  with 
the  thought  about  concentration  of 
business  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  v/ould 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill  correct 
that  situation? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  no;  this  bill 
is  not  a  panacea. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  was  called  from  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  I  did  not  know 
what  the  Senator’s  position  was. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  It  is  a  question  of 
enforcement  to  see  that  these  huge  con¬ 
centrations  do  not  happen,  and  that  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  enforcement 
branch  of  the  Government,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  accomplish  this  program  of 
preserving  free  enterprise,  the  capital¬ 
istic  system,  and  economic  independence 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  for  the 
farmers  of  the  West,  for  the  ranchers  of 
the  West,  as  well  as  for  the  workers  in 
the  settlements,  there  must  be  a  well- 
rounded  policy,  which  will  be  developed, 
I  hope,  by  the  committee  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator,  I  concede 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  call 
for  the  establishment  of  a  special  joint 
committee,  made  up  both  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  the  leading  members 
of  the  leading  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House,  to  review  any  recom¬ 
mendation  which  may  be  made  by  the 
Executive,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
legislative  proposals  that  has  ever  come 
before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
and  I  know  what  an  intense  interest 
he  has  had  in  small  business,  and  of  the 
activity  which  he  has  helped  to  create 
within  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
and  also  in  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corp¬ 
oration,  in  order  to  foster  new  business 
and  to  place  private  business  on  its  feet. 
But  I  am  also  interested,  as  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  is  as  well,  in  the  huge  con¬ 
centrations.  I  believe  the  Senator’s 
statement  was  that  less  than  2  percent 
of  employers  of  the  country  employ  50 
percent  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  something 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  the 
enforcement  branch,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  I  think  it  is 
much  more  than  that.  It  goes  to  the 
creation  of  an  atmosphere  in  which  the 
investment  of  private  capital  may  be  en¬ 
couraged.  I  believe  it  is  based  primarily 
upon  a  system  of  incentive  taxation,  tax¬ 
ation  that  will  stimulate  the  owner  of 
private  capital  to  put  his  money  into  new 
enterprises.  That  is  lacking  now  be¬ 
cause  of  many  factors  of  our  taxation 
system  which  I  do  not  desire  to  go  into 
now.  But  the  second  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  free  enterprise  would 
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be  to  develop  such  a  policy  toward  mo¬ 
nopoly  or  concentrated  power  as  to  stake 
out  a  region  in  which  little  business 
would  be  free  from  suppression  by  the 
powers  of  concentrated  economy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Farland  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Wherry]  has  cleared  up  one 
of  the  questions  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  have  generally  regarded  this  bill 
as  perhaps  ineffective.  First,  let  me  say 
that  unemployment  is  an  evil.  I  think 
all  of  us  are  agreed  that  unemployment 
is  a  great  evil,  and  that  we  have  to  find 
a  solution  for  it.  My  greatest  disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  bill  is  that  I  cannot  find 
in  it  a  solution  for  that  evil.  Perhaps 
I  am  too  pessimistic  about  it.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  describe  its  ap¬ 
plication.  Suppose  Congress  had  en¬ 
acted  into  law  such  a  bill  as  is  now  pend¬ 
ing,  and  it  had  been  on  the  books  at  the 
time  Cleveland  made  the  statement  that 
the  people  should  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  the  Government  support 
the  people.  Suppose  we  had  such  a  law 
on  the  books  at  that  time,  how  would  it 
have  changed  conditions? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  would  have 
helped  President  Cleveland  to  create  the 
conditions  under  which  the  people  could 
support  the  Government. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  thinks  it  would  have  been  a  wel¬ 
come  and  progressive  move? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  properly  understood  this 
bill  will  do  precisely  that.  As  I  said  at 
the  outset,  the  objection  to  the  bill 
arises  from  misapprehension  and  mis¬ 
understanding.  I  picked  up  a  news¬ 
paper  the  other  day  and  read  in  it  a 
letter  which  was  written  supposedly  by 
a  veteran.  He  was  declaiming  against 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  was  going 
to  put  government  into  industry.  Of 
course  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
there  is  that  misapprehension  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  put  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  private' business.  The  reverse 
is  the  truth. 

What  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator — 
and  I  think  this  is  the  explicit  answer  to 
the  question  he  has  in  his  mind — is  that 
our  economy  has  become  so  complex  and 
so  complicated  that  if  we  are  to  preserve 
freedom,  local  freedom,  freedom  for  the 
people  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  in 
their  industries,  as  well  as  freedom  for 
the  individuals,  we  have  got  to  under¬ 
take  to  have  the  Government  do  a  little 
planning  in  order  to  preserve  that  free¬ 
dom.  Do  not  imagine  that  we  are  going 
to  get  away  from  planning.  Planning  Is 
being  done  every  day  and  every  week  of 
the  year  by  concentrated  private  enter¬ 
prises,  so  called.  They  call  themselves 
private  enterprises,  but  they  are  not  pri¬ 
vate  in  any  sense.  They  are  great  public 
institutions  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  stockholders  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees.  That  is  not  private 
enterprise  in  the  sense  in  which  I  mean 


it.  It  Is  private  enterprise,  of  course, 
as  distinct  from  government  enterprise. 

But  here  is  a  bill  the  direct  purpose  of 
which  is,  and  the  provision  is  written 
into  the  bill,  that,  so  far  as  any  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts  for  Government  public 
workers  or  other  investments  are  made, 
they  shall  be  carried  out  by  contract 
with  private  enterprise  and  not  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  enterprise. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  There 
are  two  other  applications  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator  discuss.  The  second 
application  is  this:  Suppose  the  bill  had 
been  on  the  books  during  the  depression 
which  began  in  1929,  would  it  have  saved 
the  very  bad  situation  which  follov/ed? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  it  would 
have  done  so.  If  the  Senator  will  look  at 
the  chart  which  hangs  on  the  back  wall  of 
the  Chamber  he  will  see  what  happened 
at  that  time  because  we  did  not  have 
such  a  ^aw  on  the  books.  The  depres¬ 
sion  beginning  in  1929  ran  deeper  than 
any  other  previous  depression.  It  ran 
through  1936.  Ninteen  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  shows  a  little  above  the  line, 
that  is  to  say  our  economy  got  out  of  the 
red,  so  to  speak.  But  that  was  the  year 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  a  budget  to  Congress  cutting  down 
expenditures,  and  when  that  budget 
came  here,  and  the  first  appropriation 
bill  in  obedience  to  the  budget  was  below 
what  had  been  spent  in  years  before, 
then  from  every  desk  in  this  Chamber 
there  came  the  cry  to  resume  the 
spending. 

Ml-.  President,  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
spending,  but  what  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senate  is  that  unless  we  have  a  plan  we 
cannot  avoid  it.  •  This  bill  is  an  attempt 
to  create  the  possibility  of  a  plan  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  need  and  necessity  of  deficit 
spending. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  have 
one  more  application  in  mind,  because  I 
am  trying  to  understand  the  bill  by  its 
application  to  the  problem  we  are  facing. 
The  third  application  I  should  like  to 
have  the  Senator  discuss,  if  he  will,  is 
the  situation  we  faced  after  1933  when 
a  new  administration  came  into  power. 
Is  there  anything  in  the  bill  which  is 
contrary  or  in  opposition  to  the  remedies 
which  were  put  into  effect  under  the 
New  Deal?  Is  there  anything  in  the  bill 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cure  other 
than  deficit  spending? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Is  it  de¬ 
pendent  entirely  on  deficit  spending? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  certainly  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  As  I  in¬ 
terpret  it,  the  remedy  which  the  New 
Deal  brought  forth  was  based  entirely 
upon  deficit  spending,  and  I  wonder  how 
this  bill  would  have  changed  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  existed  from  March  4,  1933, 
on. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  would  have 
changed  the  situation  in  this  respect: 
The  Senator  will  remember  that  in  1933 
one  of  the  very  first  acts  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  to  have  passed  what  was 
known  as  the  national  industrial  re¬ 
covery  bill.  Strangely  enough  that  bill, 
or  the  idea  upon  which  it  was  based, 
came  from  the  United  States  Chamber 
gf  Commerce,  at  a  convention  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 


San  Fi-ancisco,  held  years  before  the 
adoption  of  the  NIRA,  with  its  program 
of  turning  over  to  industry  the  power  to 
regulate  itself,  as  it  was  politely  de¬ 
scribed.  That  idea  came  from  organized 
industry.  One  of  its  factors  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  extension  of  public  works, 
and  an  appropriation  was  made  under 
which  public  works  were  to  be  author¬ 
ized.  Those  public  works  were  being  ad¬ 
ministrated  by  the  Public  Works  Admin¬ 
istration  under  Secretary  Ickes  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,  under  contract  with  contractors, 
but  because  the  job  was  so  great  and 
unemployment  was  not  being  reduced, 
then  the  administration,  by  Executive 
order,  an  order  with  which  I  never 
agreed,  took  $500,000,000  away  from  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  cre¬ 
ated  the  other  Administration  which 
turned  out  to  be  in  its  last  analysis  the 
WPA.  That  v/as  a  mistake,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

If  this  bill  had  been  in  existence,  if 
it  had  been  passed  in  the  Hoover  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  capacity  of  our 
Government  leaders  and  our  business 
leaders  had  been  concentrated  upon  an 
effort  to  stimulate  little  business  all  over 
the  country,  we  never  would  have  had  to 
resort  to  the  WPA,  with  its  security  wage 
and  its  Government-made  work. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  say  to  the  Senate 
that  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the 
committee  is  clearly  a  declaration  for 
the  resumption  of  that  philosophy.  In 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  world 
today  it  is  perfectly  absurd. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  First  I  wish  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  his  presentation  of  the  situation 
which  now  confronts  the  United  States. 
We  may  well  consider  this  bill,  instead 
of  being  a  bill  to  put  the  Government 
generally  into  business,  as  some  of  its 
opponents  seem  to  fear,  as  a  declaration 
that  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  create  and  maintain  such  conditions 
as  will  keep  the  Government  from  going 
into  business.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
conceive,  and  I  think  all  of  us  do  con¬ 
ceive,  that  if  the  time  comes  when  there 
are  10,000,000  or  15,000,000  unemployed 
persons  in  this  country,  which  will  mean 
from  30,000,000  to  50,000,000  people  in 
need,  pressure  will  be  exerted  upon  the 
Congress  to  have  the  Government  oper¬ 
ate  plants.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  (Gov¬ 
ernment  enter  into  the  operation  of 
plants.  I  hope  that  time  will  not  come. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill.  I  feel  that  we  can 
create  and  maintain  such  conditions  as 
will  enable  us  successfully  to  resist  any 
demand  or  urge  for  the  Government  to 
go  into  business  in  competition  with  pri¬ 
vate  business.  But  there  are  certain 
activities  which  the  Government  can 
carry  on  which  encourage  private  busi¬ 
ness  rather  than  compete  with  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
presenting  the  situation  very  clearly  and 
is  doing  a  great  service. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
very  kind. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  wish  to  join  in  the 
compliment.  The  Senator  is  very  clear, 
very  forceful,  and  really  eloquent.  But 
I  wish  to  add  a  footnote  by  way  of 
contradiction. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  Senator  added  the  word  “note” 
after  “foot.”  I  do  not  wish  to  get  the 
foot  from  him.  ILaughter.l 

Mr.  BAILEY.  One  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  this  country  ever  had  or  ever 
will  have  was  Grover  Cleveland,  a  great 
man  and  a  brave  man.  The  Senator  did 
not  say  that  we  owed  to  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  our  rectfvery  from  the  very  severe 
panic  of  the  1890’s.  I  do  not  charge  the 
Senator  with  ignorance  or  willfulness  on 
that  point,  because  he  was  not  there.  I 
was  there.  I  was  21  years  of  age  when 
Grover  Clevelanfi  was  elected  the  second 
time,  and  I  voted  for  him.  This  country 
got  out  of  that  depression  just  in  time 
for  William  McKinley,  another  great  and 
good  man,  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
foundations  which  Cleveland  had  laid. 

What  were  the  foundations?  That  is 
why  I  rose.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
we  say  about  people  of  the  past  and  what 
they  did,  or  whether  we  give  them  credit 
or  not.  What  was  Grover  Cleveland’s 
method,  and  on  what  foundations  laid  by 
him  did  McKinley  and  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  build? 

The  first  foundation  was  order.  We 
cannot  have  a  stable  economy  without 
order.  When  Cleveland  called  out  the 
troops  to  put  an  end  to  the  so-called 
Pullman  strike,  and  let  the  people  of  the 
country  know  that  there  was  a  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington  that  governed,  that 
was  the  foundation  of  the  recovery. 

He  did  another  thing.  When  the  air 
was  filled  in  our  party — I  am  sorry  to 
say — with  talk  about  the  free  and  unlim¬ 
ited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  immortal 
ratio  of  16  to  1,  Grover  Cleveland  erected 
the  standard  of  soimd  money;  and  upon 
the  foundation  of  order  and  sound 
money  we  had  the  glorious  prosperity  of 
McKinley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

That  is  only  one  point,  but  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  it  is  a  monument.  I  do  not 
see  any  end  to  this  sort  of  thing.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  American  people  can  build 
a  successful  economy  if  we  have  order 
and  a  stable  currency. 

The  Senator  spoke  of  the  year  1937  as 
a  year  which  gave  some  promise  of  re¬ 
covery.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
that  was  due  to  spending,  and  that  the 
recession  occurred  in  that  year  because 
the  spending  was  withdrawn,  although 
all  of  us  demanded  a  renewal  of  it.  I  am 
sure  that  I  did  not.  I  have  a  recollection 
of  my  course.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate  that  1937  was  the  year  of  the 
sit-down  strikes,  which  shook  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  this  country  to  its  foundations. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  wished  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  little  footnote  of  history  from 
my  point  of  view. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
interruptions  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  are  always  very  valuable,  and 
personally  I  always  enjoy  them.  The 
Senator  goes  into  another  question  which 
I  'shall  not  discuss  at  this  moment. 


The  Senator’s  reference  to  Grover 
Cleveland  as  the  man  who  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  there  was  recovery 
later  in  the  McKinley  administration  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  fact  that  in  one  of  his 
messages  Grover  Cleveland  outlined  as 
clearly  as  it  has  ever  been  outlined  the 
danger  which  this  country  was  confront¬ 
ing  from  the  concentration  of  economic 
power.  We  are  suffering  now,  and  have 
been  for  20  years,  from  the  ill  effects 
which  President  Cleveland  foretold  when 
he  warned  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  against  monopoly. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  before  he  leaves  that  point? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  If  the  pending  bill 
were  a  law  today,  would  it  provide  full 
employment,  and  would  we  have  assur¬ 
ance  that  employment  would  result? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No.  This  bill  is 
not  a  panacea.  I  have  not  sponsored 
it  as  a  panacea.  What  I  am  urging  up¬ 
on  the  Senate  is  that  we  m.ust  under¬ 
take  this  Government  study  if  we  are  to 
escape  disaster;  and  I  shall  demonstrate 
that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Is  there  any  way  to 
avert  unemployment  if  we  cannot  get 
labor  back  to  work?  "What  purpose 
would  such  a  statute  serve  if  we  could 
not  get  labor  back  to  work? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course,  if  peo¬ 
ple  will  not  work,  we  have  an  altogether 
different  problem.  But  I  am  acting 
upon  the  assumption,  which  I  think  has 
been  very  well  demonstrated,  that  most 
people  want  to  work.  But  that,  of 
course,  is  an  entirely  different  question. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Was  there  ever  a  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  there 
was  more  work  to  be  done  than  there  is 
now? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  In  my  judgment 
90  percent  of  the  people  still  want  to 
work. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Was  there  ever  a  time 
when  there  was  more  work  to  be  done? 
We  talk  about  freedom  of  enterprise. 
We  have  an  enormous  consumer  demand 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
There  is  a  demand  for  the  production  of 
5,000,000  automobiles.  There  is  also  a 
demand  for  hundreds  of  articles  such  as 
refrigerators,  radios,  and  almost  any¬ 
thing  we  can  think  of. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  this  issue  cannot  be  con¬ 
fused  by  dragging  across  the  trail  the 
controversy  between  labor  and  capital. 
Of  course  there  are  ills.  Of  course  there 
are  wrongs.  Of  course,  as  I  have  said, 
this  bill  is  not  a  panacea.  But  in  my 
judgment  the  conditions  which  we  have 
in  this  country  with  respect  to  strikes 
were  promoted  by  fear.  Pear  is  the 
source  of  most  of  our  unwise  actions. 
Fear  is  what  plunged  the  world  into  war. 

Mr.  RADCUFPE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  yielded 
about  an  hour  of  time  to  the  Senator. 
If  he  will  be  good  enough  to  postpone 
his  observations  until  after  I  have  de¬ 
veloped  my  principal  discussion,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  yield  to  him  then. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Not  having  previ¬ 
ously  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  I  now  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  only  one  observation.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  spoken  of 
conditions  which  now  obtain,  emanating 
from  “fear.”  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  there  is 
more  “fear”  right  here  in  Washington 
and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
than  anywhere  else.  It  is  “fear”  that  is 
prompting  this  legislation,  and  such 
“fear”  at  this  time  and  under  present 
conditions  is  wholly  unjustified.  By  this 
course  we  are  absolutely  generating 
“fear”  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  are 
becoming  afraid  that  Washington  is  not 
competent  to  take  care  of  the  situation, 
and  in  that  respect  we  are  doing  much  to 
justify  that  apprehension. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Well,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  discussions  which  occurred  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  the  discussions  v/hich  have  taken 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  demon¬ 
strate  conclusively,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  Senator  is  mistaken  in  his  diagnosis 
of  the  situation. 

Now  let  me  demonstrate  the  situation 
from  the  chart  which  I  have  had  placed 
at  the  front  of  the  Chamber.  I  made 
this  demonstration  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  the  first  day 
of  the  hearings  on  the  bill.  Bear  in  mind 
that  I  pointed  out  that  all  over  the 
world  the  problem  of  adjusting  the  eco¬ 
nomic  systems  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  the  conditions  which  existed 
had  been  so  great  as  to  plunge  the  world 
into  a  war.  It  was  the  failure  of  busi¬ 
ness  leadership  and  government  lead¬ 
ership  to  make  it  possible  for  people  to 
support  themselves  that  brought  about 
the  war.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  danger  of  communism  and  of 
totalitarianism  in  this  world  proceeds, 
not  from  a  measure  of  this  kind,  but  from 
the  failure  to  adopt  a  measure  of  this 
kind.  Look  at  the  chart;  look  at  the 
history  of  our  experiences.  We  cannot 
afford  to  drift.  If  we  drift,  if  we  say 
that  the  Government  must  keep  its 
hands  off,  then  be  sure  we  shall  have 
disaster. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  of  those  who 
oppose  this  bill  that  no  system  except 
communism  can  provide  full  employ¬ 
ment.  Is  not  that  a  profound  confes¬ 
sion  of  defeatism?  Is  not  that  statement 
a  profound  acknowledgment  of  a  belief 
that  the  free-enterprise  system  cannot 
provide  full  employment?  That  is  why 
the  minority  have  submitted  their  re¬ 
port  in  which  they  talk  about  work  re¬ 
lief  and  relief  by  means  of  Government 
spending  as  if  it  were  something  inevi¬ 
table.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  it  is  in¬ 
evitable.  I  believe  that  if  we  look  at  this 
matter  intelligently,  with  our  eyes  open, 
and  free  from  preconceived  notions  and 
fears  about  what  is  intended,  we  shall 
understand  that  a  great,  free  government 
which  planned  a  successful  war  on  two 
continents  can  successfully  plan  to 
maintain  and  keep  the  free-enterprise 
system. 
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Mr.  President,  the  chart  entitled  “Mass 
Market  for  American  Business”  was  pre¬ 
pared  at  my  direction  from  the  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on 
May  9,  1944,  v.'hen  figures  were  presented 
showing  the  total  amount  of  income  re¬ 
ceived  by  persons  in  various  salary  brack¬ 
ets.  The  Committee  on  Finance  was  try¬ 
ing  to  determine  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  raise  the  largest  possible  a,mount 
of  taxes  to  finance  the  war,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  wanted  the  facts.  I  requested  the 
draftsman  to  prepare  this  chart  in  the 
form  of  a  flagpole  resting  upon  a  base, 
the  base  being — as  shown  by  tlie  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Finance  Committee  in 
1944 — the  total  amount  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  everyone  in  the  United  States 
whose  income  was  less  than  $2,000  a  year, 
the  total  amount  of  money  received  by 
everyone  in  the  United  States  whose  in¬ 
come  was  more  than  $2,000  a  year  and 
less  than  $4,000  a  year,  and  the  total 
amount  of  money  received  by  everyone 
in  the  United  States  Vv^hose  income  was 
from  $4,000  to  $5,000  a  year.  There  it 
lies — the  base  of  the  flagpole. 

The  flagpole  consists  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  received  by  those  whose 
incomes  ranged  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  a 
year;  in  another  bracket  the  flagpole 
consists  of  those  whose  incomes  ranged 
from  $10,000  to  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  V/ILEY.  Mr.  President,  is  that  in 
the  record? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  it  is  in  the 
record,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  then  there  is  another 
bracket.  It  is  for  those  who  received 
$25,000  a  year  and  more. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  drawing  the 
chart  provision  was  not  made  for  each 
bracket  in  the  rising  scale.  That  is  why 
the  flagpole  is  broken  at  the  top.  As  I 
told  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  if  that  chart  had  been  drawn  to 
represent  the  total  amount  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  those  who  were  receiving,  let 
us  say,  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  a  year, 
from  $40,000  to  $50,000  a  year,  from 
S50,000  to  $75,000  a  year,  from  $75,000  to 
$100,000  a  year,  from  $100,000  to  $250,000 
a  year,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  79  individuals 
who  in  that  j'ear  were  receiving  $1,000,000 
or  more  each,  there  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  space  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
for  the  column  which  would  have  had  to 
be  drawn  to  make  that  representation. 

Mr.  President,  this  reminds  me  that 
at  every  step  in  the  way  toward  progres¬ 
sive  legislation  which  would  preserve  a 
free  economy  there  has  been  resistance 
by  those  who  feared  that  a  radical  result 
would  follow.  Many  of  the  present 
Members  of  the  Senate  were  here  when 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion  bill  was  under  discussion,  and  they 
will  remember  that  it  was  denounced  by 
many  of  the  Senators  who  now  denounce 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY,  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration  bill  was  sponsored  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  V.WDENBERG],  who  opposes  the 
pending  bill  in  its  present  form. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  always  wrong, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  always  wrong - 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  here  on  the  chart  there  is  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  total  economy.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  total  receipts  of 
those  receiving  $25,000  a  year  or  more 
were  $7,700,000,000,  and  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  of  those  receiving  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000  a  year  were  $7,500,000,000.  If 
we  add  them  together,  we  find  that  they 
total  $15,200,000,000  for  everyone  in 
the  United  States  receiving  more  than 
$10,000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  every  penny  of  that 
money  could  be  taken  by  taxation,  and 
it  would  not  make  a  dent  upon  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  economy.  Those  who  are 
under  the  impression  that  we  can  tax 
wealth  to  support  a  free  government  ai’e 
utterly  mistaken.  The  money  is  not 
there.  Of  course,  $15,000,000,000  is  a 
lot  of  money  in  any  man’s  language. 
But  the  whole  amount  received  by  those 
who  are  receiving  $2,000  a  year  or  less  is 
$45,700,000,000.  Forty-five  billion  dol¬ 
lars  is  three  times  the  amount  received 
by  those  in  the  $10,000-and-up  brackets. 

Add  to  those  who  are  receiving  $2,000 
or  less  the  total  amount  received  by  those 
whose  incomes  are  from  $2,000  to  $4,000, 
aggregating  $44,000,000,000,  and  the 
total  is  $89,700,000,000,  which  was  the 
amount  received  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  whose  income  was  less 
than  $4,000,  as  compared  with  4ess  than 
$16,000,000,000  for  those  in  the  $10,000 
brackets  and  up.  Add  those  who  were 
receiving  from  $5,000  up  to  the 
upper  brackets,  and  it  amounts  to 
$8,900,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  clear  that  our 
econom.y  is  based  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people,  and  upon  their  ability  to  earn 
m.oney,  v/hether  it  be  in  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry,  or  in  any  of  the  professions?  Un¬ 
less  the  masses  of  the  people  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  base  of  this  flagpole  are  fully 
employed  and  drawing  compensation 
there  can  be  no  security  for  those  whose, 
incomes  put  them  in  the  flagpole. 

I  recall  that  in  1932,  before  the  change 
of  administration,  when  the  Federal 
guaranty  of  bank  deposits  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  a  great  Chicago  banker  by  the 
name  of  Trailor  was  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Democratic  convention  of 
that  year  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
"Vice  President.  During  the  depression 
he  learned  a  lesson  which  converted  him 
from  opposing  the  guaranty  of  deposits 
to  the  support  of  such  a  program.  That 
was  because  there  was  a  run  on  his  bank. 
One  day,  because  of  that  run,  he  went 
down  to  the  bank,  lined  up  a  number  of 
friends  who  had  funds  to  deposit,  and 
persuaded  them  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  keeping  open  the  bank  for 
them  to  deposit  funds.  He  made  a  drama 
out  of  it.  He  stood  In  the  lobby  of  the 
bank  and  said  to  the  depositors  who  were 
clamoring  for  their  money,  "Do  not  take 
your  money  out;  these  gentlemen  are 
depositing  money.  We  are  ready  to  pay 
you,  of  course.”  However,  the  run  con¬ 
tinued.  And  then  Mr.  Trailor,  when  he 


had  changed  his  opinion  about  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  a  Federal  guaranty  of  bank 
deposits,  made  this  wise  remark:  “I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  unless 
we  make  certain  that  people  in  the  lower 
scale  of  income  have  their  feet  upon  the 
ladder  there  is  no  sfecurity  for  us  who 
are  at  the  top.”  No  truer  words  were 
ever  spoken. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  clear  why  I  am 
talking  in  behalf  of  this  bill?  I  am 
speaking  in  its  behalf  because  I  know 
that  if  we  permit  unemployment  to  cut 
down  receipts  of  the  millions  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  the  $89,000,000,000,  then  we  de¬ 
stroy  purchasing  power.  We  destroy  it 
for  every  farmer,  every  rancher,  every 
small  businessman,  every  small  bank, 
and  every  small  grocery  store.  We  de¬ 
stroy  the  capacity  of  the  people  to  buy 
the  things  which  they  need.  If  we  fail 
to  maintain  the  power  to  buy  and  prevent 
unemployment  from  developing,  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  purchasing  power 
to  disappear,  then  beware.  We  already 
see  written  in  the  international  sky  what 
can  happen  when  Government  fails  in 
its  ta.sk. 

The  danger,  Mr.  President,  is  even 
greater.  Here  is  a  chart  which  I  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  purpose  of  shov^ing  what 
to  my  mind  is  the  most  significant  fact 
in  America,  but  one  to  which  we  blithely 
close  our  eyes.  This  chart  shows  three 
lines.  One  of  them  represents  the  na¬ 
tional  income,  or  the  amount  of  money 
received  by  all  the  people  and  all  busi¬ 
nesses.  Another  represents  the  national 
debt.  Another  represents  Federal  reve¬ 
nue.  Observe  that  the  chart  runs  from 
1933  to  1945. 

The  national  income  in  1933,  at  the 
depth  of  the  depression,  is  clear  from  the 
first  chart  which  I  presented.  That  is, 
the  income  of  all  the  people  was  only 
about  $47,000,000,000.  'That  is  why  the 
stores  were  closed.  The  people  did  not 
have  money  with  which  to  buy.  That  is 
why  the  price  of  wool  went  so  low.  That 
is  why  the  price  of  copper  went  so  low. 
That  is  why  the  price  of  every  commod¬ 
ity  produced  by  agriculture  and  other  in¬ 
dustries  went  so  low.  The  people  did  not 
have  the  money  with  which  to  buy  the 
things  they  needed. 

We  came  into  the  year  1933  without  a 
law  which  required  any  agency  of  the 
Government  to  study  ways  and  means  of 
keeping  the  people  employed.  So  we  had 
no  recourse.  It  is  true  that  under  the 
Hoover  administration  there  were  some 
public  works.  Some  postoffices  were  con¬ 
structed.  But  the  catastrophe  was  so 
great  that  little  could  be  done  about  it. 
We  had  waited  too  long.  We  had  not 
acted  in  advance.  We  were  follovung  the 
philosophy  which  is  represented  here  by 
the  minority  views  in  connection  with 
this  bill.  That  philosophy  was,  “Let  it 
run.  Presently  we  will  go  around  the 
corner.  Presently  somehow  there  will  be 
purchasing  power  reestablished.  “Oh”,  it 
is  said,  ‘‘let  us  lend  some  money  to  the  big 
fellows  at  the  top.”  So  we  set  up  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and 
we  spent  Government  money,  deficit 
money,  to  make  loans  to  the  banks,  the 
insurance  companies,  and  the  railroads. 
No  one  was  talking  about  deflicit  spend¬ 
ing  then.  But  what  difference  is  there 
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between  turning  money  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  over  to  large  enterprises  In  the 
hope  that  somehow  or  other  it  will  perco¬ 
late  through  and  reach  the  people  at  the 
bottom — what  difference  is  there  be¬ 
tween  that  and  spending  for  public  works 
and  WPA? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  v/ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  C’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Is  not 
the  great  difference  that  the  money 
which  was  loaned  was  paid  back,  and 
that  it  did  not  represent  deficit  spending 
at  all? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  if  he  will  examine  the  reports  of  the 
RFC,  will  discover  that  it  was  not  by  any 
means  all  paid  back.  Much  of  it  was  lost. 

However,  the  point  I  am  making  is  that 
the  national  income  was  down  in  1933. 
Under  the  impetus  of  the  then  Govern¬ 
ment  program,  which  was,  I  may  say,  a 
hand-to-mouth  program,  adopted  be¬ 
cause  we  had  to  have  something — “We 
have  to  do  something”  was  the  cry — 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  national  in¬ 
come.  It  went  up  to  about  $74,000,000,- 
000.  Then  there  was  another  recession 
in  1937.  We  may  debate  about  what  was 
the  cause  of  that  recession,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  that  was  the  year  when  an 
effort  was  made  to  cut  down  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  At  the  same  time  was 
there  not  a  move  in  the  country  on  the 
part  of  industry  to  raise  prices,  and  did 
not  that  rise  in  prices  on  the  part  of  the 
big  basic  corporations  of  the  United 
States  have  some  effect?  The  records 
show  that  in  1937  the  basic  corporations 
of  the  United  States  made  more  profit 
than  they  did  in  1929,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  had  some  bearing. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct:  I  think  there  was  an 
effort  to  raise  prices  that  year. 

Mr,  McClellan,  if  the  senator  will 
yield,  is  it  not  true  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  speaking  with  respect 
to  that  recession,  said  that  it  was  planned 
that  way? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Did  he  not  say, 
“We  planned  it  that  way”? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  no;  he  was  not 
talking  about  the  recession ;  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  an  utterly  different  thing. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  President  Roosevelt  in 
1937  warned  the  country  against  the 
rapid  rise  in  prices  that  was  taking  place, 
and  singled  out  the  copper  interests  as 
having  raised  their  prices  excessively. 
Furthermore,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Sec¬ 
retary  Ickes  and  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  conducted  public  works, 
complained  constantly  about  the  rise  of 
the  price  of  everything  that  was  going 
into  public  works? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  As  I  remarked  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  once  before, 
I  know  he  is  very  familiar  with  the  cop¬ 
per  industry  and  with  the  cement  indus¬ 
try,  and  what  was  done  with  regard  to 
them.  But  I  am  not  concerned  about 
the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Mistakes  have 
been  made  on  both  sides. 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me 
merely  to  correct  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  the  first  place,  com¬ 
modity  prices  as  a  whole  did  not  rise 
before  1940.  They  did  not  rise  in  1938. 
On  the  other  hand,  wages  did  rise.  That 
was  the  period  of  the  sit-down  strikes  in 
the  motor  industry,  and  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  all  railroad  wages  took 
place.  So  that  if  there  was  any  infla¬ 
tion  at  all,  it  was  in  connection  with 
wages,  as  much  as  profits. 

The  Senator  also  made  the  statement 
that  the  large  corporations  made  more 
in  1938  than  in  1929,  which  is  not  ac¬ 
curate.  Their  profits  were  away  below 
what  they  were  in  1929.  The  figures 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  put 
into  the  Record  show  that  only  130  out 
of  600  corporations — and  they  were  not 
particularly  the  large  ones — made  more  ■ 
money  in  1938  or  1937  than  they  did  in 
1929.  They  had  expanded  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  they  had  grown,  whereas  470 
made  very  much  less.  So  that  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  should  like  to  de¬ 
velop  my  theory. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Would  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  make  a  very  short  reply? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  do  not  claim  that  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  raised  prices  or  made 
more  profits  or  that  commodity  prices 
rose,  but  I  do  claim  that  the  basic  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  country — steel,  cement, 
copper,  oil,  and  the  other  basic  indus¬ 
tries — raised  their  prices,  and  that  the 
corporations  which  were  noncompetitive 
were  the  ones  which  raised  the  prices, 
which  had  its  effect  on  the  whole  econ¬ 
omy.  There  was,  of  course,  a  very  broad 
segment  of  business  that  was  in  competi¬ 
tion,  and  they  did  not  raise  their  prices. 
They  could  not.  They  were  compelled 
to  hold  down  their  prices. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  between  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  goes 
into  one  of  the  subjects  which  would  have 
to  be  discussed  by  the  agency  v/hich  is 
to  be  set  up  under  the  bill,  and  which 
would  then  have  to  be  pursued  by  the 
joint  committee  which  is  to  be  created 
by  the  bill. 

Since  I  have  referred  to  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  let  me  remark  again  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  authorizes 
the  Executive  to  indulge  in  deficit  spend¬ 
ing.  It  does  not  authorize  the  Execu¬ 
tive  to  spend  a  dime.  It  merely  author¬ 
izes  the  executive  agency  to  make  a  plan, 
and  that  plan,  far  from  being  guaran¬ 
teed,  must  then,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  pass  the  scrutiny  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  first  through  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  to  be  set  up,  a  commit¬ 
tee  which  is  designed  to  coordinate  our 
economic  system,  a  committee  from  the 
lack  of  which  much  of  our  trouble  prob¬ 
ably  has  arisen.  Then,  after  that  joint 
committee  has  made  its  recommenda¬ 
tions,  any  measures  which  are  suggested 
will  have  to  go  through  the  considera¬ 
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tion  of  the  respective  standing  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  to  vest  in 
Congress  the  power  and  the  responsibility 
of  meeting  the  issue,  instead  of  contin¬ 
ually  delegating  the  power  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government.  This 
Mr.  President,  is  a  bill  to  restore  the 
functions  of  Congress. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  the  national 
income.  In  1939  the  war  broke  out  in 
Europe,  and  in  1940  our  businesses  and 
industries  began  to  feel  the  impetus,  be¬ 
cause  money  was  being  spent,  some  of  it 
by  the  French  Government,  some  of  it 
by  the  British  Government.  Some  of  it 
was  being  spent  by  our  Government  for 
purposes  of  war.  Immediately  the  na¬ 
tional  income  began  to  rise. 

Then,  after  we  got  into  the  war,  in  1942 
the  national  income  jumped  from  less 
than  $75,000,000,000,  in  1937,  to  almost 
$125,000,000,000,  because  we  were  manu¬ 
facturing  the  commodities  of  war.  The 
expenditures  for  war  reached  their  peak 
in  1945,  and  the  Federal  debt  reached  its 
peak  the  same  year,  $261,000,000,000. 

Who  knows  what  $261,000,000,000  is? 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand 
million  dollars — who  knows  what  that 
is?  But  whatever  it  is,  it  is  our  debt.  It 
is  represented  by  bonds  held  by  banks 
and  insurance  companies,  by  bonds  held 
by  veterans,  veterans  of  the  Army  and  of 
the  Navy,  it  is  represented  by  bonds  held 
by  the  common  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  At  the  proper 
time  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  a  question  about  this  chart. 
What  he  has  described,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  the  so-called  Hanson  theory. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  the  Senator  is 
quite  wrong.  I  am  not  describing  the 
Hanson  theory.  I  am  describing  the 
financial  condition  of  this  Government 
and  of  the  people. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  beg  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  pardon. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  not  an  advo  • 
cate  of  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Let  me  ask  my 
question  in  this  form,  then,  without  put¬ 
ting  in  the  name  of  Professor  Hanson, 
whose  theory  I  cannot  understand. 

The  debt  of  the  country  has  been  going 
up  very  substantially.  The  income  is 
rising,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  rising  more  slowly.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1945,  when  the  income  of  the 
country  v;as  up  to  about  $170,000,000,- 
000,  approximately  $95,000,000,000  of  that 
was  represented  by  purchases  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  and  the  balance  by  our 
people.  That  was  in  time  of  war.  The 
honorable  Senator  in  his  previous  chart 
shows  that  the  great  purchasing  power 
of  the  country  came  from  persons  with 
$4,000  and  less  income  a  year. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Individual  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Individual  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  In  peacetime  much  of 
that  great  Government  purchasing  of 
approximately  $95,000,000,000  by  the 
^Federal  Government  has  got  to  stop. 
Much  of  the  purchasing  must  be  by  pri- 
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vate  individuals.  My  question  is  this: 
In  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  can  the  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  keep  on  going  up  or  remain  as 
much  as  it  is  above  the  revenues  of  the 
Treasury,  and  still  make  it  possible  for 
the  individual  to  have  that  purchasing 
pov/er? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly  not. 
Of  course  it  cannot.  That  is  what  I 
am  arguing  against.  I  am  arguing 
against  deficit  spending.  I  am  arguing 
against  a  situation  that  compels  it.  I 
am  arguing  against  the  work -relief  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  minority,  which  is  deficit 
spending.  I  am  arguing  for  the  invest- 
m.ent  of  private  capital  under  a  free- 
enterprise  system,  and  the  elimination  of 
deficit  spending. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  bill  in  one 
of  its  provisions  seeks  to  provide  for 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 

Ml-.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Can  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  do  that  successfully 
to  help  the  purchasing  power  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  do  it  without  providing  tax¬ 
ation  to  meet  the  cost  and  yet  avoid 
deficit  spending? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  avoid  deficit  spending  by 
stimulating  the  investment  of  private 
capital  in  independent  local  enterprise. 
I  should  like  to  see  the  industries  of 
Massachusetts  restored  to  what  they  used 
to  be  before  some  of  them  moved  out  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  is  speaking  as  a 
former  resident  of  Massachusetts  or  as 
the  Senator  from  ’Wyoming? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  am  speaking  as 
a  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  as  a  native 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  State 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  has  always  been 
very  jH'ogressive  in  its  attitude  toward 
public  affairs,  a  State  which  I  am  sure 
would  endorse  the  principle  which  I  am 
advocating  here  today. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  one  more  question  in  a  serious 
vein? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  serious  all 
the  time,  and  even  in  the  last  remark. 
[Laughter.] 

Ml-.  SALTONSTALL.  That  stands  as 
the  record  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
and  I  appreciate  it. 

How  can  the  theory  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  just  advocated  be  carried  out 
without  some  form  of  the  Hanson  theory 
of  borrowing  from  one’s  self? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator 
will  pardon  me,  I  will  come  to  that  in 
a  moment.  It  is  represented  on  another 
chart  v;h:ch  I  have  here.  I  am  very 
happy  the  Senator  has  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.,  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  1 
think  Senators  who  are  busy  in  their 
offices  or  who  are  having  their  lunch  do 
not  care  to  be  disturbed.  I  think  those 
v/ho  are  absent  because  of  the  lunch 
hour  will  be  here  presently.  I  would  just 
as  soon  proceed. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  want  to  add 
the  comment  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  we  may  reach  a  vote  on  this  im¬ 
portant  amendment,  and  insofar  as  our 
side  of  the  proposition  is  concerned  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  is  pre¬ 
senting  the  objective  data  which  every 
Senator  ought  to  have  clearly  in  mind 
before  he  makes  up  his  mind  as  to  how 
he  will  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

A  discussion  of  the  chart,  I  may  say, 
so  that  it  may  be  in  the  Record,  and  of 
all  the  charts  that  I  present,  w-ill  be 
found  in  connection  with  reproductions 
of  the  charts  in  the  first  part  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee,  so  those  who  wish  to  review  this 
matter  later  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  by  looking  through  the  hearings. 

The  point  of  it  all  is,  of  course,  that 
in  1943  the  National  debt,  which  in  1933 
v/as  a  little  less  than  $25,000,000,000,  and 
which  at  the  very  height  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  spending  during  the  New  Deal  ad¬ 
ministration  was  only  about  46  or  47 
billion  dollars — ^I  am  reciting  the  figures 
from  the  chart  as  it  is  and  not  from  the 
statistical  data  which  will  be  found 
in  the  hearings — the  national  de’ot,  as 
soon  as  we  started  preparing  for  war, 
began  to  skyrocket.  Between  1940  and 
1945  it  rose  from  $50,000,000,000  to 
$261,000,000,000.  That.  Mr.  President, 
represents  deficit  spending  for  war.  But 
in  1943  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation  the  national  debt  was 
greater  than  the  total  national  income 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
a  single  year.  Never  before  in  all 
the  history  of  this  Government  has 
that  happened.  Never  before  has  it 
happened  in  the  lii, story  of  any  govern¬ 
ment  that  was  able  to  survive. 

Back  in  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  after  the  Civil  War,  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  was  about  two  and  one-half 
billion  dollars.  It  remained  there  al¬ 
most  constant  until  after  we  entered 
World  War  I.  Just  before  we  en¬ 
tered  'World  War  I,  in  the  Wilson 
administration,  the  national  debt  was 
$3,000,000,000,  an  increase  of  only 
$500,000,000  in  all  the  years  since  Andrew 
Johnson. 

When  we  came  out  of  that  war  the 
national  debt  was  about  $25,000,000,000 
or  $25,000,000,000,  and  we  were  so  much 
concerned  then  as  a  government  in  re¬ 
ducing  taxes,  instead  of  paying  off  the 
debt,  that  by  the  time  the  depression  hit  - 
us  the  debt  had  been  decreased  by  only 
$9,000,000,000.  That  is  why  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
we  had  a  debt  almost  a|  great  as  that 
with  which  we  issued  from  World 
War  I. 

Never  in  all  that  long  history,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  national  debt  down 
through  World  War  I,  did  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  ever  even  approximate  the 
national  income  of  the  people.  Not  until 
1943,  when  it  exceeded  it.  And  now  it 
is  almost  $100,000,000,000  greater  than 
the  national  income  which  for  1945  was 
$161,000,000,000,  although  the  national 
income  has  already  dropped  with  the 
cancellation  of  war  contracts. 


Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  whose  questions  were  most  per¬ 
tinent.  If  the  national  income  drops 
the  Federal  revenue  raised  by  taxation 
will  drop.  And  when  the  Federal  reve¬ 
nue  by  taxation  drops  it  will  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  carry  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

When  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent 
its  recommendations  to  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress  for  the  appro¬ 
priations  which  were  made  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30  next,  it  was  set 
forth  that  the  interest  upon  the  national 
debt  for  the  ensuing  year  would  probably 
be  about  $4,500,000,000.  The  cost  of  all 
the  executive  civilian  branches  of  the 
Government,  as  set  forth  in  that  sam_e 
Budget,  was  only  a’oout  $1,080,000,000. 
Add  the  cost  of  the  executive  office  of  the 
President,  the  cost  of  all  the  courts,  and 
even  the  cost  of  Congress,  and  it  is 
scarcely  enough  to  make  the  total  more 
than  $2,000,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
interest  upon  the  national  debt  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  as  estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  almost  twice  as 
much  as  the  entire  cost  of  all  the  exec¬ 
utive,  legislative,  and  civil  branches  of 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  is  wrong 
with  the  world.  ‘  We  have  not  taken  the 
time  as  a  people  to  plant  to  keep  the  free- 
enterprise  system  working.  We  have 
not  taken  the  time  as  a  government  to 
plan  to  keep  the  system  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  working.  We  have  not  taken  the 
time  as  a  Congress  to  set  up  an  agency 
the  duty  of  which  would  be  to  see  to  it 
that  this  system  shall  not  fail.  It  is  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  that  the  bill  has 
been  introduced.  The  opponents  of  the 
bill  criticise  it  upon  the  ground  that  we 
cannot  provide  for  public  works  and  Fed- 
•  eral  expenditures  without  increasing  the 
debt.  Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  that 
is  that  we  cannot  pay  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt  unless  we  have  full 
empoyment;  and  if  v;e  are  going  to  avoid 
full  employment  by  the  Government  un¬ 
der  some  totalitarian  system,  then  I  say 
that  a  democratic  legislature  had  better 
get  busy  planning  to  avoid  totali¬ 
tarianism. 

We  cannot  permit  the  national  income 
to  drop  and  hope  to  keep  the  Federal 
revenue  high.  If  v/e  permit  the  national 
income  to  drop,  the  revenue  will  fall  off; 
but  whether  or  not  we  allow  the  revenue 
to  drop,  the  debt  will  stay  where  it  is. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Assuming  that  the 
Federal  Government  supports  such  a 
program  of  public  works  as  is  necessary 
under  the  philosophy  outlined  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  that  it  is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  appropriate 
large  amounts  of  money  to  sustain  such 
a  program,  is  it  or  is  it  not  the  Senator’s 
opinion  that  that  program  ought  to  be 
sustained  by  current  revenue,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  taxation  levied  by  Congress,  to 
pay  for  the  program  at  the  time  it  is 
projected? 
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Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Not  necessarily. 
I  am  thinking  now  of  a  Federal  expendi¬ 
ture  which  is  most  profitable.  I  think 
of  the  building  of  Boulder  Dam,  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Congress  under  the  Hoover 
administration.  I  think  of  the  billions 
of  dollars  v/hich  were  expended  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  the  construction  of 
that  dam.  Every  penny  of  that  ex¬ 
penditure  has  been  justified,  because  it 
produced  business.  It  created  income, 
not  only  for  the  people  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  project,  but  for  those 
who  supplied  materials  and  commodities 
in  connection  with  its  construction.  It 
provided  income  for  cities  and  States. 
It  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  an  ex¬ 
penditure  which  produced  revenue. 

B.^r.  TYDINGS.  Then  I  take  it  that 
the  answer  to  my  question  is  that  the 
Senator  is  not  greatly  concerned  about  a 
further  increase  in  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  yes.  I  am 
terribly  concerned  about  it.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  an  increase  in  the  national 
debt.  I  wish  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  How  can  we  prevent 
it  unless  we  are  to  pay  currently  for  any 
program  which  the  Government  under¬ 
takes? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  As  I  have  just 
pointed  out,  the  cost  of  Boulder  Dam  was 
not  paid  currently. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  did  not  mean  to  im¬ 
ply  that  the  revenue  must  necessarily  be 
raised  in  the  same  year.  My  question 
implied  that  we  should  simultaneously 
enact  other  measures  which  eventually 
would  liquidate  the  cost. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  and  the  bill 
provides  for  that.  The  bill  calls  for 
other  measures — taxation  and  the  like — 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Then,  I  take  it  that 
it  is  the  Senator’s  answer  that  concur¬ 
rently  with  any  sustained  program  of 
Government  public  works  there  should 
be  provided  taxation,  either  immediate 
or  eventual,  to  liquidate  any  increase  in 
the  national  debt  to  pay  for  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  will  not  say  to 
the  Senator  that  in  no  event  should  we 
undertake  any  increase  of  the  national 
debt. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  did  not  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  that  way.  The  Senator  misun¬ 
derstood  me. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No.  I  understood 
the  Senator  perfectly,  but  I  did  not  want 
to  give  an  answer  which  would  be  less 
than  frank.  It  was  necessary  to  indulge 
in  deficit  spending  to  fight  this  war.  If 
a  situation  should  arise  in  which  the 
stimulation  of  private  expenditure  and 
the  investment  of  Federal  and  State 
funds  in  revenue-producing  public 
works  and  in  other  enterprises  were  not 
sufficient  to  provide  full  employment, 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  in  this  bill  we 
should  declare  that  a  future  Congress 
should  not  do  what  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  have  already  done  by  their  votes  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  wish  to  en¬ 
gage  in  polemics  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  at  this  juncture  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  v/hen  he  is  explaining  very  inter¬ 
estingly  the  data  which  he  has  assem¬ 
bled.  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  from 


the  answers  he  has  given  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  favors,  with  some  possible  excep¬ 
tions,  a  program  which  will  either  cur¬ 
rently  or  eventually  pay  for  any  increase 
in  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY,  I  want  a  sound 
fiscal  system,  and  I  am  working  for  a 
sound  fiscal  system.  But  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  less  than  3 
weeks  ago  this  body  passed  a  bill  which 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $75,000- 
000  every  year  for  5  years  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  conjunction  with  the  States,  of  air¬ 
ports.  There  was  no  provision  in  the 
bill  or  in  the  tax  law  for  immediate 
revenues.  Of  course,  I  believe  that  that 
is  an  expenditure  which  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  employment  and  of  tax  revenue 
to  the  Government,  as  well  as  of  new 
business,  and  which  will  eventually  pay 
for  itself. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  To  state  the  obvious, 
the  Senator  opened  his  discussion  with 
the  statement  that  it  would  take  as 
much  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt  alone,  to  use  my  own  words,  as  the 
Government  received  in  revenue  annu¬ 
ally  prior  to  1933. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Therefore,  he  said  it 
would  be  vex’y  difficult  for  us  to  sustain 
our  economy  unless  the  income  of  the 
Nation  was  kept  up  so  as  to  furnish  the 
necessary  revenue  to  keep  things  cur¬ 
rent. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Therefore,  by  any 
kind  of  logic,  the  conclusion  must  follow 
that  the  higher  the  national  debt  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  go,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
to  meet  what  the  Senator  now  says  is 
almost  an  impossible  problem;  and  I 
think  one  may  draw  the  conclusion  that 
in  any  program  which  we  may  promul¬ 
gate  for  unemployment,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  currently  or  eventually  it 
be  accompanied  by  a  program  which 
will  insure,  directly  or  indirectly,  its  re¬ 
payment  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  or  else 
we  shall  face  real  disaster. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  wait  a  minute,  please. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  his  contribution  to 
the  argument.  I  am  in  substantial 
agreement  with  what  he  has  said,  of 
course.  But  so  far  as  this  particular  bill 
is  concerned,  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  off  by 
any  declaration  the  power  of  a  future 
Congress  to  meet  a  crisis  which  may  de¬ 
velop. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  under  the  bill, 
as  it  is  drawn,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
new  executive»agency  which  is  to  be  set 
up  and  the  duty  of  the  joint  committee 
which  is  to  be  created  to  review  exactly 
such  contingencies,  and  it  will  be  my 
hope  that  both  the  Executive  and  the 
congressional  joint  committee  will  de¬ 
vise  ways  and  means  whereby  all  these 
expenditures  can  pay  for  themselves. 

What  I  have  in  mind  at  the  moment  is, 
for  instance.  Rock  Creek  Park,  through 
which  I  drive  almost  every  day  in  coming 
to  the  Capitol.  There  is  an  example  of 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  with- 
oiit  any  thought  of  direct  or,  I  may  say, 


even  indirect  revenue.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
penditure  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  New  York  and  Connecticut  there  is 
a  magnificent  highway  over  which  I  have 
driven  many  times.  There  is  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  a  very  magnificent  highway.  They 
were  built  at  the  expenditure  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  money.  But  in  each 
of  those  instances  tolls  are  exacted;  the 
people  who  use  those  highways  pay  a 
toll.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a  system 
of  parks  and  transportation  combined 
which  is  sustained  in  the  first  analysis 
by  Federal  investment  and  expenditure, 
and  subsequently  is  repaid  not  only  in 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  they  provide  to 
those  who  use  the  parks  but  in  the  tolls 
they  pay.  I  understand  that  the  tolls 
produced  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.,  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  seems  to  me  nothing 
the  Senator  has  said  is  inconsistent  with 
the  other  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe]  and  I 
propose  to  offer,  which  reads; 

Provided,  That  any  program  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  when  the 
Nation  is  at  peace  shali  be  accompanied  by  a 
program  of  taxation  designed  and  caiculated 
to  prevent  any  net  increase  in  the  national 
debt  (other  than  debt  incurred  for  self- 
liquidating  projects  and  other  reimbursable 
expenditures)  — 

Those  are  the  things  the  Senator  has 
been  saying  we  should  use  unless  others 
more  desirable  are  available. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  I  say  we 
should  not  use  anything  which  is  not  a 
self -liquidating  investment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Our  amendment,  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  following  words: 
over  a  period  comprising  the  year  in  question 
and  the  ensuing  5  years,  without  interfering 
with  the  goal  of  full  employment. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  endorse  that  principle,  namely, 
that  if  a  large  plan  for  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  is  submitted,  there  should  also  be 
submitted,  at  least,  a  program  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  not  designed  to  balance  the  budget 
that  year,  necessarily,  but  designed  over 
a  10-year  period  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  contemplated  program  of  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  would  be  a  dangerous 
one  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  defeatist  minority  report 
which  shows  that  those  who  have  been 
opposing  the  bill  and  who  are  suggest¬ 
ing  the  amendment  are  activated  by  the 
desire,  somehow  or  other,  to  secure  a 
declaration  of  principles  which  will  be 
antagonistic  to  the  desire  to  maintain 
full  employment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Then,  do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  only  objection  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  is  to  the  motive  or  alleged  motive 
of  those  who  propose  the  amendment, 
and  not  to  the  amendment  itself? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  no;  I  do  not. 
We  have  here  a  bill  the  philosophy  of 
which  is  being  attacked.  I  may  say  that 
amendments  which  proceed  from  those 
who  have  persistently  and  upon  every 
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possible  occasion  attacked  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  the  bill  and  would 
have  prevented  its  report,  if  they  had 
been  able  to  do  so,  would  be  like  gifts 
borne  by  Greeks;  I  would  be  very,  very 
suspicious. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  my  statement. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Very  well;  I  shall  not 
interrupt  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  care 
to  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  been  on  my 
feet  for  a  long  time,  and  I  should  like  to 
complete  this  presentation. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Because  of  the 
question  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  regarding  the  financing  of  the 
debt,  I  present  this  chart,  which  I  also 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  It  is  entitled  “Who  Buys 
the  National  Product?”  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  firSt  column,  which  is 
labeled  “1940,”  shows,  first,  the  amount 
of  purchasing  power  provided  by  con¬ 
sumers.  That  ‘is  shown  by  the  heavy 
black  column.  Above  that  is  shown  the 
amount  of  purchasing  power  provided  by 
business.  That  is  shown  by  the  cross- 
hatched  column.  The  next  block  in  the 
column  is  a  speckled  one.  It  represents 
Government  nonwar  spending.  The  lit¬ 
tle  black  cap  at  the  top  of  the  column 
represents  Government  war  expendi¬ 
tures.  So,  Mr.  President,  in  1940,  before 
we  entered  the  war,  the  great  bulk  of  our 
expenditures  comprised  those  which 
were  made  by  consumers;  the  great  bulk 
of  the  expenditures  was  made  up  of  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  pur¬ 
chased  for  their  needs  and  desires.  Let 
us  say  that  v/as  approximately  $90,000,- 
000,000;  the  exact  figures  will  appear  in 
the  hearings.  The  amount  expended  by 
business  was  only  a  little  more  than  $10,- 
000,000,000  or  $12,000,000,000.  The 
amount  spent  by  Government  in  nonwar 
expenditures  was  approximately  the 
same.  The  Government  war  expendi¬ 
tures  amounted  to  very  little. 

But  in  1944,  after  we  had  been  waging 
the  war  for  3  or  4  years,  consumers’  ex¬ 
penditures  had  increased,  of  course,  al¬ 
most  to  $100,000,000,000.  Business  ex¬ 
penditures  had  also  increased.  Why? 
Because  the  investment  in  war  plants 
was  made  substantially  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Most  of  the  expenditures  which 
were  made  to  build  our  war  plants  came 
from  the  deficit.  It  was  Government 
spending,  not  business  spending. 

Then  the  huge  black  column  at  the 
top,  showing  Government  war  expendi¬ 
tures,  teaches  us  that  for  the  war  we 
were  spending,  in  1944,  almost  as  much, 
through  the  Government,  out  of  the 
deficit,  as  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  spent  in  1940.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  for  purposes  of  the 
war  the  Government  has  bought  almost 
50  percent  of  all  goods  and  services 
which  were  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Because  the  Government  was 
doing  that,  the  national  income  in¬ 
creased,  as  I  have  shown. 


It  is  estimated  by  financial  experts,  of 
whom  I  am  not  one,  that  if  we  are  to 
carry  the  national  debt,  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  are  to  secure  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  revenue  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  interest  of  $4,500,000,000  upon  the 
national  debt,  we  shall  have  to  keep  the 
national  income  up  to.  approximately 
$200,000,000,000.  If  we  permit  that  in¬ 
come  to  fall,  our  revenue  will  fall. 

So  the  question  which  Senators  must 
decide  is,  who  will  furnish  the  purchasing 
power  necessary  to  maintain  the  national 
income  at  a  level  which  will  carry  the 
national  debt  after  the  Government 
stops  purchasing  for  war,  as  it  has  done? 

I  assert  that  that  is  a  problem  of  such 
magnitude  that  we  cannot  afford  to  fail 
to  establish  an  agency  to  study  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  must  establish  such  an  agency 
and  allow  it  to  work  without  any  restric¬ 
tions,  and  without  any  false  attacks  be¬ 
ing  made  upon  it  such'as  those  which  are 
now  based  upon  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  there  is  one  element  which  the 
experts  never  seem  to  mention,  although 
it  is  a  very  important  element  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  $200  000,000,000  expendi¬ 
ture  of  1944.  The  Senator  is  too  wise  a 
student  of  economy  to  overlook  it.  The 
fact  is  that  in  1944  the  black  line  super¬ 
imposed  upon  Government  non-war  ex¬ 
penditures  really  resulted  from  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages.  That  may  seem  to  be  an 
astounding  statement.  But  we  must 
realize  that  when  the  American  people 
submitted  to  very  high  wartime  taxes  in 
order  to  create  money  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  which  the  Government  spent, 
they  correspondingly  reduced  their  own 
income,  except  to  the  extent  that  it 
showed  up  in  the  form  of  savings. 

We  must  also  realize  that  the  people 
loaned  the  Government  for  the  purchase 
of  war  bonds  a  portion  of  their  wages 
which  they  had  not  paid  in  taxes. 

So  while  the  economists  point  to  a 
$200,000,000,000  income,  in  truth  and  by 
every  standard  from  the  economic  stand¬ 
point  the  gross  income  should  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  wartime  taxes,  and  by 
the  amount  we  loaned  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Otherwise  the  picture  is  .totally 
erroneous. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  agree  with  the  Senator  without 
any  effect  upon  the  argument  which  is 
here  being  presented.  I  merely  wish  to 
reassert  that,  as  I  see  it,  there  is  a  com¬ 
plete  misconception  upon  the  part  of 
many  persons,  particularly  those  who  are 
in  the  upper  brackets  of  income,  that, 
somehow  or  other,  they  will  be  the  ones 
who  will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  cost. 
That  is  a  great  mistake. 

When  I  had  prepared  the  chart  which 
I  was  discussing  a  little  while  ago,  I 
called  up  officials  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  and  asked  them  if  they  could 
give  me  the  figures  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  received,  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  by  way  of  income  taxes  in  1944, 
and  if  so,  would  they  divide  it  into  clas¬ 
sifications  with  reference  to  salary 
brackets.  They  did  so.  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  have  a  chart  made  of  the  in¬ 


formation.  Other  things  prevented  my 
doing  so  at  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  interesting 
fact;  The  total  estim.ated  tax  receipts 
for  1944,  according  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  were  $17,800,000,000. 

Mr.  T'XDINGS.  Exclusive  of  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  figure  I  have 
given  represents,  as  I  understand  it,  in¬ 
come  tax  receipts. 

Persons  with  incomes  of  $25,000  and 
more,  paid  $4,200,000,000.  Those  who 
were  in  the  brackets  between  $10,000  and 
$25,000,  paid  $2,100,000,000.  Those  v.'ho 
were  in  the  brackets  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000,  paid  into  the  Treasury  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  $1,700,000,000.  Those 
whose  incomes  were  from  $3,000  to  $5,- 
000,  paid  in  the  form  of  taxes  $3,300,000,- 
000.  Those  whose  incomes  v/ere  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000,  paid  in  the  form  of 
taxes,  $2,800,000,000.  Those  v/hose  in¬ 
comes  were  from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  paid 
$3,200,000,000  Persons  with  incomes  of 
less  than  $1,000  paid  $500,000,000. 

I  ask  Senators  to  observe  this:  Those 
who  received  less  than  $3,000  paid  to  the 
Government  $6,500,000,000.  Those  who 
received  $10,000  and  more  paid  to  the 
Government  $6,300,000,000,  or  $200,000,- 
000  less  than  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  receiving  less  than  $3,000. 

If  we  were  to  compute  those  figures 
on  the-  basis  of  the  persons  who  received 
more  than  $5,000,  and  also  those  who 
were  receiving  less  than  $5,000,  we  would 
arrive  at  the  following  result;  The  total 
taxes  received  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  from  persons  receiving  more  than 
$5,000  a  year  was  83,000,000,000.  The 
total  receipts  from  those  receiving  less 
than  $5,000  a  year  was  $9,800,000,000,  or 
$1,800,000,000  more  than  the  amount 
which  the  Government  received  from 
persons  with  incomes  of  more  than  $5,- 
000  a  year. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  my  recollection  is 
that  .iust  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World 
"War  II  in  1939  the  Treasury  Department 
estimated  that  if  every  person  receiving 
$100,000  a  year  or  more,  or  having  an 
income  of  $100,000  a  year  or  more,  were 
to  turn  into  the  Government  his  entire 
income  and  retain  nothing  whatever,  the 
total  amount  which  would  be  received 
from  such  sources  would  be  only  a  little 
more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  made  substantially  the 
same  statement  before  he  came  upon  the 
floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  find  that  I  have 
on  my  desk  some  notes  which  I  made 
when  I  appeared  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  If  the  Senator 
will  have  in  mind  the  original  chart 
showing  the  total  amount  received  by 
persons  in  the  various  brackets  he  will 
see  that  those  who  received  $2,000  each 
or  less,  the  total  amounting  to  $45,700,- 
000,000,  numbered  32,500,000.  Those  in 
the  brackets  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  num¬ 
bered  14,600,000.  Those  in  the  brackets 
from  $4,000  to  $5,000  numbered  2,000,000. 
Those  in  the  brackets  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000  numbered  1,200,000.  Those  re- 
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ceiving  from  $10,000  to  $25,000  a  year 
each,  numbered  446,000.  Those  in  the 
brackets  of  $25,000  and  more  numbered 
129,000. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct.  The 
Government  could  take  the  entire  reve¬ 
nue  of  those  who  are  in  the  income 
brackets  above  $10,000  without  affecting 
in  any  material  way  its  ability  to  meet 
its  problem.  The  problem,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  to  stimulate  the  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  the  masses.  The  solution  of -the 
problem  which  confronts  us  today  is 
what  America  has  been  proud  of  doing 
»from  the  very  beginning,  that  is  to  say, 
to  increase,  improve,  and  elevate  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of 
America.  The  more  people  there  are  who 
receive  $2,000  a  year  the  better  off  we 
are,  and  if  they  could  be  receiving  $5,000 
a  year  we  would  be  substantially  better 
off. 

Mr.  KICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Roughly  cal¬ 
culating  the  figures  as  to  incomes  just 
given  by  the  Senator,  I  have  tabulated  in 
my  own  mind  about  fifty  million.  Does 
the  Senator  have  a  recapitulation  of  that 
number? 

Mr.  O’MAPIONEY.  I  beg  the  Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  tabulated  in 
my  own  mind,  as  the  Senator  read  the 
last  figures  about  classified  incomes,  that 
there  were  about  50,000,000  people  pay¬ 
ing  income  taxes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Just  about  fifty 
million;  32.5,  plus  14.6,  plus  2,  plus  1.2, 
plus  .446,  plus  .129 — a  little  more  than 
fifty  million. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  was  for 
the  year  1944? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  forty-four,  yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  proposal  generally  advanced 
by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  it  contem¬ 
plates  a  60,000,000-job  program  of  full 
employment.  Is  that  substantially  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  The  “60,000,000 
jobs”  was  a  phrase  that  came  out  of  a 
political  campaign.  As  I  understand, 
it  was  intended  to  dramatize  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
would  be  self-employed,  w'ho  would  be 
employed  in  professions,  school  teach¬ 
ing,  medical  professions,  and  the  like, 
in  business,  little  business  and  big  busi¬ 
ness,  in  industry,  in  agriculture,  and  in 
all  the  callings  which  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  follow.  It  was  based  solely  upon  a 
computation  of  proportion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  1950,  as  I  recall,  which  would 
in  the  normal  course  of  events  not  be  in 
school,  but  wanting  in  some  way  or  other 
to  earn  a  living. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  have  often 
heard,  in  connection  with  this  program, 
about  people  employed  and  full-employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  and  reference  to  60,- 
000,000  jobs.  I  merely  v/anted  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that 
in  1944,  which  undoubtedly  was  the  sat¬ 
uration  point  of  employment  in  this 
country,  so  far  as  everyone  who  wanted 
to  work  having  a  job  was  concerned - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  In  what  year? 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four;  people  looking  for 
employees  could  not  find  them.  I  want 
to  know  whether,  based  upon  these  sta¬ 
tistics,  the  estimates  are  not  a  little  high 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  can 
be  put  to  work  under  any  kind  of  a 
program  in  peacetime  in  this  country. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
that,  of  course,  is  the  very  issue  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  to 
throw  up  our  hands  and  say  a  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  cannot  provide  sufdcient 
employment.  That,  I  say,  is  a  completely 
defeatist  attitude,  and  I  want  to  fight  to 
make  it  possible  for  enterprise  to  furnish 
the  work. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  committed,  in  my  own  thinking 
and  my  belief,  to  the  idea  that  if  we  let 
private  enterprise  operate  freely,  it  will 
provide  full-employment  opportunities. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Then,  the  Senator 
and  I  are  in  agreement. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The,  question 
is  whether  or  not  the  goal  we  are  ap¬ 
proaching,  at  least  in  argument,  is  not, 
after  all,  in  the  light  of  all  the  provable 
and  produceable  facts  as  to  employ¬ 
ment  in  this  country,  and  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  factors,  one  which, 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  we  have 
never  reached  up  to  the  present,  and  are 
we  not  “kidding”  ourselves,  in  a  way, 
in  thinking  that  we  can  reach  it  under 
such  a  program? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
pardon  me,  in  just  a  moment  I  shall  show 
him  a  chart  which  will  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
Senator  still  have  the  so-called  “flagpole 
chart”? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Yes,  it  is  here. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Colorado.  'Will  the 
Senator  recur  to  that  for  a  moment, 
when  he  gets  through  with  what  he  is 
now  discussing? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Yes.  Addressing 
myself  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  I  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
chart  entitled  “Labor  Force  and  Em¬ 
ployment  in  the  United  States,  1900  to 
1944.”  This  appears  in  the  hearings  on 
page  27. 

The  heavy  line  on  this  chart  indicates 
the  actual  employment,  year  by  year, 
from  1900  to  1944.  The  top  line  run¬ 
ning  diagonally  across  the  chart  repre¬ 
sents  the  so-called  labor  force,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employable  people  in  the  United 
States  W'ho  naturally  and  normally  are 
available  for  work. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  ’Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Ml'.  SMITH.  How  are  those  statistics 
gotten  together?  The  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  gives  us  one  set  of  figures,  the  labor 
unions  another  set,  and  the  Industrial 
Conference  Board  gives  us  another.  I 
am  interested  in  knowing  on  what  this 
chart  is  based,  and  whether  the  Senator 
believes  there  are  any  reliable  figures  on 
which  we  can  all  rely  as  a  basis  for  our 
argument. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor  can  rely  upon  this  chart,  because  I 
took  the  utmost  care  in  having  it  pre¬ 
pared.  Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Com¬ 


mittee  on  Economic  Development,  of  the 
National  Planning  Association,  and  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  well 
as  the  Department  of  Labor,  furnished 
the  basic  material  upon  which  the  chart 
was  drawn.  T  believe  it  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  SMITH.  The  Senator  thinks 
that  in  the  future  we  can  work  out  some 
plan  so  that  we  can  be  agreed  as  to 
w'hat  are  the  correct  figures? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  I  think  we 
can. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  think  that  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  in  connection  with  the  whole 
discussion. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the 
lower  line  on  the  chart,  running  diago-  . 
nally  across  it,  represents  the  employ¬ 
ment  in  prosiierity  years.  In  other 
words,  if  we  had  had  what  is  called  sub¬ 
stantially  full  employment  all  through 
this  period,  the  lower  diagonal  line  would 
represent  it.  The  a}'ea  between  the  lower 
line  and  the  upper  line,  that  narrow  rib¬ 
bon,  represents  what  the  economists  call 
the  frictional  unemployment,  those 
who  are  out  of  jobs  because  they  are  go¬ 
ing  from  place  to  place,  those  who  have 
quit  work  on  the  farm  because  they  want 
to  go  into  town  for  a  little  vacation,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  school  teachers 
who  have  quit  because  they  do  not  want 
to  work  the  remainder  of  the  year;  in 
other  words,  people  who  for  their  own 
personal  reasons  do  not  want  to  accept 
jobs  which  are  available.  That  is  the 
so-called  “frictional  unemployment”.  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  free  economy  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  a  million  or  tv/o  mil¬ 
lion  or  perhaps  three  million  below  the 
entire  labor  force,  without  doing  any 
harm  to  anyone.  The  danger  comes 
when  conditions  are  such  that  people 
who  want  jobs  are  unable  to  find  them. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Then,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  this  question;  Is  it  the 
Senator’s  view  that  under  the  proposals 
of  the  pending  bill  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Government  to  furnish  job  op- 
poi'tunities  for  all,  inch  ding  the  “fric¬ 
tional”  labor  group  that  is  constantly  un¬ 
employed?  In  other  words,  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is,  how  extensively  should 
this  planning  be  made?  Should  it  en¬ 
compass  the  entire  economy  to  the  point 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor,  or 
should  it  only  attempt  to  get  up  to  the 
point  where  the  reasonable  demands  for 
jobs  is  met- — up  to  the  point  where  “fric¬ 
tional”  unemployment  may  begin? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  For  my  part,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  rea.sonable  definition.  I  do 
not  believe  in  trying  to  create  a  system 
whereby  people  would  be  attracted  into 
employment  who  should  not  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  be  employed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  To  my  m.ind, 
it  is  extremely  important  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  as  to  whether  we  should 
attempt  to  aim  at  a  full  saturation  of 
opportunities  in  this  country  for  all  pos¬ 
sible  employees,  all  those  who  m.ight  at 
some  time  or  other,  willy-nilly,  want  a 
job,  or  whether  we  should  say  that  our 
attempt  is  to  arrive  at  a  place  where  om’ 
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economy  will  be  efficiently  complete,  so 
far  as  jobs  are  concerned,  with  respect 
to  the  labor  market  and  everything  else, 
if  we  come  as  near  as  we  can  to  reason¬ 
able  employment.  I  am  confused  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  is  confused  at  all. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  us  to  know  just  how  far 
the  planning  is  to  go. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  My  best  answer  to 
the  Senator  is  this:  The  first  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  I  remember  anything 
about  in  any  detail  was  the  campaign  of 
William  McKinley  for  the  Presidency, 
and  I  remember  that  the  battle  cry  in 
that  campaign  was  the  “full  dinner  pail.” 
How  full  was  the  “full  dinner  pail”? 
What  they  were  talking  about  was - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  say  so  to  the  Senator,  aS  I  un¬ 
derstand,  in  acting  on  the  pending  bill 
we  are  going  beyond  any  political  shib¬ 
boleth. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Or  political 
arguments,  or  vote-catching  phrases.  At 
least  I  hope  the  bill  is  of  that  sincerity, 
and  I  rely  upon  it  being  so.  We  are  now 
faced  with  a  program-making  or  policy¬ 
making  bill,  and  getting  down  to  brass 
tacks  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  announcing  a  policy  by 
which  we  plan  to  assume  responsibility 
for  this  economic  measure,  and  not  to 
shirk  the  responsibility  when  the  votes 
are  counted  and  say  that  the  bill  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  campaign  promise  made  in  the 
heat  of  a  campaign.  Therefore,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  should  narrow 
the  issue  and  reach  as  full  an  under¬ 
standing  as  possible  so  as  to  know  what 
may  reasonably  be  expected  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  measure.  . 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  first  that  the  details  of  what¬ 
ever  plan  is  presented  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  agency  which  is  estab¬ 
lished  and  by  the  joint  committee.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  guarantees 
a  job  to  anybody. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thoroughly 
agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Let  alone  to  the 
full  labor  force.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  which  declares  that  the  Government 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  reason¬ 
able  sort  of  employment  which,  as  shown 
on  this  chart  we  would  have  had  in  pros¬ 
perous  years. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  said  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  just 
stated.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  on 
frequent  trips  to  Montana  I  have  visited 
a  good  many  farmers.  I  find  they  are 
very  much  w'orried.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  that  if 
private  industry  and  local  governments, 
cities,  and  counties,  cannot  furnish  suf¬ 
ficient  employment  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  the  Government  itself  must  do 
so,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  simply  for 
the  preservation  of  our  own  country.  I 
think  that  is  intelligent  self-interest. 


But  let  me  call  attention  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  paragraph  (b)  of  section  2: 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring 
to  work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for 
useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time 
employment. 

The  Senator  will  find  that  a  great 
many  stockmen  and  farmers  in  his  State 
of  Wyoming  are  very  much  afraid  that 
that  language  will  result  in  some  indi¬ 
viduals  deciding  that  they  do  not  want  to 
work  on  the  farm  or  work  elsewhere;  that 
they  will  say  that  “The  Government  of 
the  United  States  owes  us  a  job  at  a  re¬ 
muneration  such  as  we  think  we  ought 
to  get.” 

Of  course,  I  appreciate  that  that  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  bill.  We  cannot  write 
into  a  law  much  of  what  has  been  said 
during  political  campaigns.  Frankly,  I 
am  afraid  that  many  of  the  workers 
throughout  the  country  are  going  to  be 
misled  by  this  particular  statement  of 
the  bill.  Many  people  are  afraid  of  what 
may  happen  as  a  result  of  this  particular 
language  being  in  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  to  clarify  that  lan¬ 
guage,  so  we  would  not  be  holding  out  a 
promise  to  individuals  which  we  all  know 
cannot  be  fulfilled  and  will  not  be  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  sense  that  everyone  will  be 
furnished  work.  Take  the  housewife,  for 
instance,  who  ought  to  be  at  home  taking 
care  of  her  children  or  taking  care  of  the 
home.  She  may  want  to  have  part-time 
work  in  order  to  make  a  little  money. 
We  cannot  guarantee  work  to  such  a 
woman.  In  wartime  many  women  were 
employed  because  there  was  great  need 
for  them  to  help  out  in  industry  to  carry 
on  the  war  program. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Senator  spoke  of 
the  committee  which  was  to  be  set  up. 
I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that 
some  persons  were  opposed  to  such  a  com¬ 
mittee.  Does  the  Senator  know  of  any¬ 
one  who  is  opposed  to  the  committee  be¬ 
ing  set  up? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  did  not  say  that, 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
who  is  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  thought  the  Sena¬ 
tor  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  think  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  that  a  committee  be  set 
up  in  order  to  study  the  economic  situ¬ 
ation  with  which  we  shall  be  faced  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  I  do  not, 
however,  like  to  hold  out  to  the  workers 
of  this  country  a  promise  which  I  know 
cannot  be  fulfilled  or  upon  which  they 
can  place  a  wrong  interpretation. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
draft  any  bill  or  pass  any  law  which 
would  not  toe  subject  to  misinterpreta¬ 
tion  somewhere  along  the  line.  I  think 
the  record  which  has  been  made  by  the 
people  of  this  country  in  producing  for 
the  war,  by  the  people  on  farms  and 
ranches,  as  well  as  people  in  the  fac¬ 
tories,  demonstrates  beyond  any  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt  that  the  masses  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
sound.  The  people  of  this  country  are 


not  chiselers.  There  are  some  who  do 
not  want  to  work;  there  are  some  who 
want  to  get  by  on  their  wits;  but  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  lay  down  an  economic  pro¬ 
gram  upon  the  basis  of  possible  misuse  or 
abuse.  We  have  got  to  lay  down  our  pro¬ 
gram  upon  the  basis  of  the  record  which 
has  been  established  by  the  people  of 
America  who  have  just  come  through 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  their  industry  and  patriotism 
that  anybody  could  imagine. 

[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries.] 

Mr.  V/HEELER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  again  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mahon  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Does  the  Senator 
think  for  one  moment  that  any  state¬ 
ment  I  have  made  assumes  that  I  have 
come  to  such  a  conclusion? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  no.  I  know 
the  Senator  has  not. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  'The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  there  are  some  people 
who,  have-that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Certainly;  and  I  do 
not  want  to  hold  out  to  our  people  the 
promise  of  something  the  Congress  will 
not  do  or  that  the  people  as  a  whole 
will  not  do.  In  my  judgment,  the  lan¬ 
guage  I  referred  to  is  causing  most  of 
the  misunderstanding  that  exists  with 
reference  to  this  particular  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  that 
the  misunderstanding  is  fragmentary,  to 
say  the  least. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  wish  the  Senator 
were  correct  that  it  is  fragmentary,  but 
I  am  very  much  afraid  the  Senator  will 
find  it  is  not  fragmentary.  The  purpose 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  sees  it,  and  as  most  of  us  here  see 
it,  is  not  the  purpose  which  has  been 
represented  to  a  great  many  people 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  have  not  seen  the 
representations  of  which  the  Senator 
speaks. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Senator  has  read 
the  New  York  Times,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Oh,  yes;  and  I 
know  that  the  New  York  Times  v.'as 
wholly  mistaken  about  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.  I  desire  to  point  out  again  that 
the  most  careful  safeguards  have  been 
thrown  about  the  proposed  legislation. 
As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  I  pro¬ 
claim  again  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  not  to  promote  a  condition  which  will 
cultivate  abuse.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  maintain  purchasing  power,  with¬ 
out  which  the  system  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  probably  cannot  endure. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  th# 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Downey  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
a  question.  I  understand  how  he  reaches 
the  heavT  black  line  on  the  chart,  but 
how  does  he  reach  the  double  line?  By 
what  statistical  methods  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  determine  the  double  line,  represent¬ 
ing  frictional  unemployment? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  top  line  is  the 
labor  force,  as  estimated  from  figures 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Incidentally,  in  its  last 
dive,  it  includes  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  does  not  dive. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  mean  in  its  last  rise,  it 
includes  the  armed  forces.  But  how  does 
the  Senator  reach  the  other  figure, 
marked  “labor  force”?  That  figure  runs 
in  a  steady  line. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  the  figure 
I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  TAFT.  'VVhat  is  it  supposed  to 
represent? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  number  of  employable  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States  who  desire 
work  as  self-employers,  or  as  agricul¬ 
tural  workers,  industrial  workers,  or 
workers  in  any  branch  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  the  line  which 
reaches  60,000,000  in  1950.  I  compared 
that  figure  with  the  population  of  the 
United  States  when  the  Senator  offered 
the  chart  in  the  committee,  and  I  found 
that  he  had  that  line  going  up  faster 
than  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
The  chart  starts  with  a  certain  popula¬ 
tion  in  1900  and  a  supposed  labor  force. 
If  the  Senator  increases  the  figure  repre¬ 
senting  the  labor  force  at  a  rate  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  increase  in  population, 
he  will  not  reach  60,000,000.  He  will 
reach  only  55,000,000  jobs.  I  asked  the 
Senator  at  the  time  whether  he  would 
compare  that  figure  with  the  population 
increase  and  let  us  know  the  result. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  asked 
for  the  population  figures.  I  obtained 
them  and  placed  them  in  the  record. 
They  are  in  the  record  on  page  30.  I 
have  not  made  the  statistical  computa¬ 
tion  to  which  he  now  refers.  I  find  that 
in  1944,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  the  population  was  estimated  at 
138.1  million;  in  1943,  at  136.5  million; 
and  in  1940,  at  132  million.  I  assume 
that  the  relationship  is  an  actual,  sta¬ 
tistical,  scientific,  and  objective  relation¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  only  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  line  at  the  right 
of  the  chart,  which  reaches  60,000,000, 
includes  a  considerably  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  the  total  population  estimated  for 
1950  than  does  the  line  at  the  left,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  labor  force,  as  compared 
with  the  total  population  in  1900. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  estimates  as  to  what  the 
population  will  be  in  1950;  but  I  was 
attempting  to  answer  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  with  respect  to  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  TAFT.  May  I  supplement  the 
question? 

Ml-.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  TAFT.  With  respect  to  the  fric¬ 
tional  unemployment,  is  it  the  Senator’s 
understanding  that  the  words  “full  em¬ 
ployment”  as  used  in  the  bill  include 
the  frictional  area? 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  differs  with 
Sir  William  Beveridge,  who  is  perhaps 
the  principal  writer  on  this  subject.  Sir 
William  Beveridge  has  written  a  book 
entitled  “Full  Employment  in  a  Free 
Society.”  He  distinctly  says  in  his  book 
that  full  employment  means  having 
always  more  vacant  jobs  than  unem¬ 
ployed  men,  and  not  slightly  fewer  jobs. 
So  his  definition  of  full  employment  is 
different  from  that  of  the  Senator.  Per¬ 
haps  the  authors  of  the  bill  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  agree  on  what  they  mean  by 
full  employment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  Sir  William  Bev¬ 
eridge  is  not  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill.  He  was  not  consulted  in  its  draft¬ 
ing.  Hov;ever,  he  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  who  was  defeated  in  the  last 
election  because  the  British  Government 
and  British  industry  had  not  succeeded 
in  solving  the  question  of  unemploy¬ 
ment;  and  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
British  Government  to  solve  the  question 
of  social  security  and  full  employment 
we  nov/  have  a  British  Government 
which  is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  the 
nationalization  of  industry.  I  am  here 
today  arguing  for  the  passage  of  this 
measure  because  I  do  not  v;ish  to  see 
appearing  in  the  United  States  the  same 
trend  which  has  appeared  in  Britain,  and 
which  I  think  is  appearing  also  in 
France.  The  election  which  is  to  take 
place  in  France  within  a  few  weeks  may 
surprise  many  of  us  in  the  United  States 
as  much  as  did  the  British  election. 
We  had  better  prepare  for  this  move¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  examined  the  lit¬ 
erature  on  this  subject.  The  book  by 
Sir  William  Beveridge  is  certainly  the 
fulle.st  exposition  of  the  theory  involved 
in  the  pending  bill.  Before  that  we 
had  Keynes  on  spending,  and  we  had 
various  plans  for  full  employment  under 
a  totalitarian  state.  But  this  is  the  first 
attempt  which  I  have  seen  in  a  full  style 
to  reconcile  the  idea  of  the  right  to  work 
and  full  employment  with  a  free  enter¬ 
prise  state. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  will  realize  that  Sir  William 
Beveridge  was  speaking  for  a  homogen¬ 
eous  nation,  the  nation  of  Great  Britain, 
which  could  be  stov/ed  away  in  one  of  the 
several  United  States,  a  nation  with  a 
population  only  a  fraction  of  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  conditions  which 
exist  in  Britain  are  different  from  those 
which  exist  here.  It  may  be  that  the 
liberal  point  of  view  expressed  by  Sir 
William  Beveridge  is  altogether  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  small  country  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Senator  is  the  only  one  who 
is  citing  Sir  William  Beveridge  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  measure. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator’s  explanation  of  what  caused 
the  overturn  in  the  election  in  England. 
Let  me  say  to  him  that  if  he  had  been  in 
England  he  would  not  have  thought  that 
that  was  the  only  reason  why  there  was 
an  overturn. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  did  not  say  that 
it  was  the  only  reason. 


Mr.  WHEELER.  In  my  judgment, 
after  talking  with  a  number  of  indivi¬ 
duals  in  England,  the  principal  reason 
for  the  overturn  was  the  regimentation 
of  the  people,  and  what  they  had  to  go 
through  during  the  war.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Senator  will  find  that 
the  present  Labor  Party  is  about  as  cori- 
servative,  nationalistic,  and  imperialistic 
as  was  the  old  Tory  Party.  It  is  certainly 
as  imperialistic;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
very  much  more  radical  than  was  the 
Conservative  Party  towrard  the  end. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  not  try  to  involve  me  in  a  debate 
on  internationalism. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Senator  injected 
the  question.  I  am  merely  asking  him  to 
follow  the  course  of  events  and  see  what 
happens  in  England  with  reference  to 
the  so-called  radical  Labor  Party.  My 
experience  with  the  British  has  been  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  British  laboring 
jnan  is  far  more  conservative  than  is  the 
Democratic  Party  in  this  country. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  0’MA.HGNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  I  caught  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  remark  awhile  ago,  he  was  only 
attempting  to  allude  to  the  defeat  of 
Sir  William  Beveridge,  and  not  the  en¬ 
tire  British  election. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  did  make  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  entii'e  British  election,  and  I 
also  stated  that  reports  current  in  the 
press  would  indicate  that  there  is  a  so- 
called  radical  tendency  in  France,  as  well. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  it. 
Totalitarianism  is  advocated  by  power¬ 
ful  forces  throughout  the  world. 

To  get  back  to  the  chart,  actual  em¬ 
ployment  is  represented  by  the  heavy 
black  line.  Of  course,  there  are  times 
when  conditions  are  such  that  more  than 
the  normal  labor  force  is  drawn  into  in¬ 
dustry.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  that  happened 
during  the  war,  when,  as  shown  by  one 
of  the  columns  on  the  chart,  after  1940 
the  number  of  employed  persons  went 
far  beyond  the  number  representing  the 
normal  labor  force. 

That  was  because  school  teachers, 
young  boys,  old  men.  and  old  women,  and 
wives  left  their  homes  to  go  to  work. 
They  were  impelled  by  patriotic  motives. 
It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
pending  bill  to  promote  any  conditions 
which  would  have  such  a  result.  The 
danger  is  not  in  excessive  employment; 
the  danger  to  our  system  is  in  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Please  observe  how  the  line,  as 
shown  on  the  chart,  fell  after  1929.  The 
actual  employment  in  1929  was  approxi¬ 
mately  47,000,000.  In  1932  and  1933  it 
decreased  until  there  were  scarcely 
35,000,000  persons  employed.  But  the 
great  danger  is  that,  with  improving 
technology,  the  output  of  goods  is  so 
much  greater  than  formerly  that  we  are 
producing  more  with  less  labor  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history. 

There  was  another  chart  among  the 
number,  but  it  seems  to  have  disappeared 
as  the  charts  were  carried  out,  but  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  have  it  brought  back. 
I  shall  merely  say  that  in  1940  we  pro¬ 
duced  more  goods  and  services  than  at 
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any  previous  time  in  our  history.  We 
produced  more  goods  and  services  in  1940 
than  we  did  in  1929.  The  population  was 
increasing,  to  be  sure;  but  when,  in  1940, 
we  were  producing  a  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct,  as  shown  by  this  chart,  very  much 
in  excess  of  $100,000,000,000,  it  was  being 
done  at  a  time  when  there  were  almost 
9,000,000  unemployed  persons.  In  1929, 
when  we  had  no  unemployment  problem, 
the  gross  national  product  was  only  ap¬ 
proximately  $100,000,000,000.  In  other 
words  we  are  now  producing  more,  with 
fewer  people  working  fewer  hours,  speak¬ 
ing  industrially,  than  ever  in  our  history. 
That  is  also  true  upon  the  farm.  Since 
machines  have  gone  into  use  on  the 
farms,  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  ourselves  to  the  tremendous 
technological  change  which  has  oc¬ 
curred. 

My  whole  argument,  let  me  say,  inas¬ 
much  as  Senators  have  interrupted  me 
with  so  many  questions — and,  of  course, 
I  have  stood  on  the  floor  much  longer 
than  I  intended  to  do,  and  I  shall  bring 
my  remarks  to  a  speedy  conclusion - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  refer  again 
to  the  so-called  flag-pole  chart  for  1 
minute,  please? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  tried  to 
follow  the  Senator’s  application  of  tax 
returns  to  that  chart.  The  Senator  has 
a  table  on  his  desk.  As  I  followed  him — 
and  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this 
question,  because  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee — I  observed  that  the 
members  of  the  group  labeled  “over 
$25,000  a  year’’  were  taxed  at  a  rate  of  ap¬ 
proximately  60  percent  of  their  total 
income. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  the  tax  on 
them  was  very  heavy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  It  was 
approximately  60  percent;  it  was  more 
than  $4,000,000,000,  on  a  total  income  of 
$7,700,000,000. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEi .  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  And 
those  in  the  lower  bracket,  with  incomes 
of  less  than  $2,000  a  year,  for  which  I 
calculated  the  rate  in  my  mind  as  the 
Senator  was  reading  the  chart,  were 
subjected  to  a  tax  of  approximately  6 
percent. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  yes;  there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  As  the  Senator 
knov/s,  the  rate  of  taxation  on  the  higher 
incomes  is  much  greater  than  that  on 
the  lower  incomes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  won¬ 
dered  what  is  the  implication  of  the 
chart  on  taxes  which  the  Senator  read, 
and  what  is  its  application  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  cited  those  other 
figures  to  show  that  we  cannot  depend 
upon  the  revenue  derived  from  those 
whose  incomes  are  in  the  upper  brackets 
to  support  our  economy.  In  order  to 
support  our  economy  we  must  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale.  That  is  the  only  purpose 
I  am  pointing  out  that  there  are  so  many 
millions  in  the  lower  brackets  and  there 
are  such  a  few  thousand  in  the  upper 
brackets  that  the  solution  of  a  free  indi¬ 
vidual  economy  is  to  increase  the  stand¬ 


ard  of  living  of  those  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale. 

[Manifestations  of  applause  by  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  galleries.] 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  argument  is 
simply  this;  Wherever  we  look  in  this 
world  we  know  that  a  great  economic 
question  confronts  us.  We  know  it  was 
unemployment  of  the  masses  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  Italy,  the  inability  of  little 
business  to  survive  in  a  concentrated 
economy,  that  brought  about  the  rise  of 
Mussolini  and  Hitler.  We  kno^  that 
every  radical  movement  obtains  its 
impetus  from  the  failure  of  government 
to  provide  conditions  under  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  may  maintain 
themselves.  This  Government  of  ours 
was  created  by  men  who  understood  well 
what  they  were  doing.  They  were  creat¬ 
ing  a  government  of  the  people;  they 
were  creating  a  government  which 
should  serve  the  interests  of  the  people. 
In  other  words,  they  were  creating  a  gov¬ 
ernment  the  objective  of  which  would  be 
to  create  such  conditions  in  our  economy 
as  to  improve  the  lot  for  the  masses  of 
the  people.  That  is  what  they  meant 
when  they  drew  up  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution,  “We  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general 
welfare,’’  and  so  forth.  It  has  been  the 
objective  of  statesmen  throughout  our 
history  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  the  great  controversy  which  has 
raged  has  been  between  those  who  have 
advocated  the  Hamiltonian  theory  of 
taking  care  of  the  wealthy  first,  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  take  care  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  and  those  who  have 
adhered  to  the  Jeffersonian  theory  that 
the  true  aim  of  government  is  to  provide 
for  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  because 
they  were  secure  in  the  belief  that  when 
opportunity  is  preserved  for  the  masses 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for 
those  at  the  top  of  the  scale. 

Without  any  question,  Mr.  President, 
if  we  adopt  in  this  Nation  a  program  to 
study  the  free-enterprise  system  and  to 
try  to  make  it  work  and  to  create  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  people  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  so  that  they  can  live  in  their 
own  homes,  in  their  own  communities,  in 
their  own  States,  instead  of  being  herded 
from  corner  to  corner  of  the  United 
States  into  temporary  jobs,  if  we  promote 
such  an  economy,  we  shall  be  creating 
and  multiplying  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  upper  brackets.  Those  persons 
whose  incomes  are  in  the  upper  brackets, 
those  who  are  managers  of  concentrated 
industry,  and  are  fearful  lest  it  be  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  secure  workers  at 
low  wages,  are  defeating  their  own  in¬ 
terests  by  seeking  to  oppose  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  program  which  will  im¬ 
prove  living  standards  for  the  masses  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  which  is  not  consonant  with  true 
Americanism,  with  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  with 
the  principles  which  have  been  preached 
from  every  political  platform  in  every 


political  campaign,  by  every  party  which 
believes  iii  free  enterprise.  This  is  an 
American  bill  to  make  free  enterprise 
work.  This  is  a  bill  to  provide  that  we 
shall  not  leave  the  planning  to  managers 
of  large  concentrated  industries,  but 
that  we  shall  do  something  through  the 
government  of  the  people  to  aid  the  little 
fellow  and  the  local  fellow,  as  v/ell  as  to 
build  up  industry  in  my  State  and  other 
States  for  the  purpose  of  creating  oppor¬ 
tunities  everywhere,  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  sell  the  products  of  his 
farm,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  shop¬ 
keeper  to  load  his  shelves  and  sell  his 
goods,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  young 
people  to  go  to  school;  This  is  a  bill  to 
promote  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  The  Senator  has 
stressed  the  fact  that  this  is  a  bill  to  help 
the  little  fellow  and  the  local  fellow  get 
into  business  and  take  care  of  himself. 
However,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  it — 
and  I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  considered  it — that  is  in  any  way 
inimical  to  big  business. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Big  business  may  go 
into  the  Senator’s  State,  and  I  hope  it 
may  go  into  my  State  as  well,  because  in 
some  industries  we  must  have  big  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
is  in  any  way  antagonistic  or  inimical  to 
the  interest  of  big  business. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Big  business  will 
be  more  vigorous  and  more  profitable  if 
we  create  a  condition  under  which  little 
business  can  thrive.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  bill  which  is  in  any  way  antagonistic 
to  big  business  or  to  wealth. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
I  can  agree  with  about  90  percent  of 
everything  which  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  said. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

Aiken 

Gurney 

O’Daniel 

Andrews 

Hart 

O’Mahoney 

Bailey 

Hatch 

Overton 

Ball 

Hawkes 

Radcliflfe 

Bankhead 

Hayden 

Reed 

Barkley 

Hickenlooper 

Revercomb 

Bilbo 

Hill 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Hoey 

Russell 

Briggs 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Saltonstall 

Brooks 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Shlpstead 

Buck 

Knowland 

Smith 

Burton 

La  Follette 

Stewart 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Eighty-seven  Senators  having  answered 
to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
Senate  that  there  is  a  widespread  desire 
among  Members  of  the  Senate  to  con¬ 
clude  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill  if  possible  tomorrow,  and  to  that 
end  I  am  hoping  we  may  remain  in  ses¬ 
sion  today  until  6  o’clock,  and  meet  at 
11  o’clock  a.  m.  tomorrow,  in  an  effort 
to  conclude  the  bill  tomorrow  if  it  is  at 
all  possible.  I  hope  Senators  will  co¬ 
operate  to  that  end. 

Mr.  V/HITE.  I  wonder  if  the  majority 
leader  would  not  also  express  the  hope 
that  there  may  be  a  recess  on  Monday, 
when  an  event  of  some  historic  impor¬ 
tance  which  many  Members  would  like 
to  witness  is  to  take  place. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  the  ability 
of  the  Senate  to  be  in  recess  all  day 
Monday  will  depend  entirely  on  the  state 
of  the  public  business.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  event  to  which  the  Senator  al¬ 
ludes,  which  is  the  swearing  in  of  one  of 
our  colleagues  as  a  member  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  I  am  sure  we  should  all 
like  to  attend  the  ceremony  but  it  has 
not  heretofore  been  customary  for  the 
Senate  to  take  a  v/hole  day’s  recess  on 
account  of  such  an  event.  If  we  have 
any  reason  to  reassemble  on  Monday  I 
should  frankly  dislike  to  avoid  having  a 
session  for  the  whole  day,  much  as  we 
should  all  like  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

Mr.  WHITE.  But  it  is  not  customary 
for  the  Senate  to  give  to  the  Court  a 
member  of  such  abilities  as  the  new 
member. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  has  given  other 
Members  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I 
do  not  recall  that  we  took  a  recess  to  see 
them  sworn  in.  That  would  not  militate 
against  a  recess  in  this  case  if  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  Senate’s  business, 
but  I  should  not  want  to  guarantee  now 
that  we  would  have  a  recess  Monday  for 
the  whole  day. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONTROL  OP  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  be  kind  enough  to 
permit  me  to  make  a  motion  to  lay  aside 
temporarily  the  unfinished  business  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  two  short  reso¬ 
lutions  which  are  important,  which  I 
am  ready  to  report  from  the  Committee 
to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent 
Expenses  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  no  objection,  if 
the  majority  leader  desires  to  have  it 
done.  I  am  not  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  This  is  the  first  I 
have  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  resolutions  are  very 
short. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Frankly,  I  do  not  see 
the  great  emergency  of  the  resolutions 
which  would  justify  taking  up  time  out 
of  the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 
If  we  should  take  them  up  after  we  fin¬ 
ish  the  day’s  work,  when  we  are  about 
ready  to  recess,  I  think  it  would  be  better. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  know  how  long 
the  Senate  is  to  be  in  session. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  just  announced 
that  I  hoped  the  Senate  would  remain 
in  session  until  6  o’clock,  and  meet  to¬ 
morrow  at  11  a.  m.,  in  the  hope  that  we 
may  finish  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
tomorrow.  Is  the  Senator  of  the  opinion 
that  the  two  resolutions  are  of  such  im¬ 
portance  that  we  should  interfere  with 
the  pending  business  in  order  to  consider 
and  act  on  them,  rather  than  wait  until 
we  finish  the  day’s  work  to  take  them  up? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  One  resolution  deals 
with  expenditures  requested  under  the 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  yesterday 
by  the  Senate  which  deals  with  the 
atomic  bomb.  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  debate  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  never  can  tell 
what  will  happen  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  withdraw  the  request 
for  the  moment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  a  little  later, 
when  we  finish  the  day’s  business,  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  take  up 
the  resolutions. 

Mr.  "VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  not  see  if  there  is  any  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  the  resolution  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  atomic  bomb?  There  are 
reasons  why  we  should  proceed  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  send  the  proposal 
to  the  other  House,  and  I  am  sure  that 
there  is  no  disagreement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  expressing 
disagreement. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  agreed  to  by  now. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  hoping  we  can  get 
an  agreement. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  With  respect  to 
the  resolution  dealing  with  the  atomic 
bomb,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  have  the  resolution  acted 
on  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  All  the  resolution  does 
is  merely  make  an  appropriation  of 
money  in  line  with  what  the  Senate 
agreed  to  yesterday.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate.  The 
committee  has  acted,  and  I  am  ready  to 
report  the  resolution  back  to  the  Senate. 
There  was  little  or  no  debate  on  the 
resolution  yesterday,  and  there  should 
be  no  debate  on  it  today. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Is  the  resolution 
referred  to  the  one  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs? 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  No;  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  provide 
for  a  joint  committee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  From  the  Committee  to 
Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Senate,  I  report,  with  addi¬ 
tional  amendments.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  28,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  fgr  its  immediate  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  previously  been  reported  frofii 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  v/lth 
amendments. 


The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  were,  on  page  2,  line  3, 
after  the  word  "the”,  where  it  occurs  the 
first  time,  to  strike  out  “development  and 
control  of  the  atomic  bomb”  and  insert 
"development,  control,  and  use  of  atomic 
energy”;  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "its”, 
to  strike  out  “development  and  control” 
and  insert  “development,  control,  and 
use”;  and  in  line  23,  after  the  word  “ex¬ 
ceed”,  to  strike  out  “$50,000”  and  insert 
“$25,000.” 

The  additional  amendments  of  the 
Committee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Con¬ 
tingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate  were,  on 
page  2,  line  24,  after  the  word  “paid”,  to 
strike  out  "one-half”;  and  in  line  25, 
after  the  name  "Senate”,  to  strike  out 
“and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.” 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring).  That  there  is  here¬ 
by  created  a  joint  congressional  committee 
to  be  composed  of  six  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  six  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  its  members.  A 
vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  not  affect  the  po-wer  of  the 
remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  appointment. 

Sek.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  joint 
committee  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigatton  vsfith  respect  to  the  de¬ 
velopment,  control,  and  rise  of  atomic  energy, 
with  a  view  to  assisting  the  Congress  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  presented  by  its 
development,  control,  and  use.  The  joint 
committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  the  results  of  its  study  and 
investigation,  together  with  such  recommen¬ 
dations  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  ef  this  concurrent 
resolution,  the  joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions, 
recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Sev¬ 
enty-ninth  Congress,  to  employ  such  clerical 
and  other  assistants,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  wit¬ 
nesses  and  the  production  of  such  corre¬ 
spondence,  books,  papers,  and  documents,  to 
administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi¬ 
mony,  and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it 
deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic 
services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not 
be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words. 
The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  committee. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“Concurrent  resolution  creating  a  joint 
committee  to  investigate  the  matter  of 
the  development,  control,  and  use  of 
atomic  energy,” 

CLERK  HIRE  IN  OFFICE  OF  SENATOR 
BURTON 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  re¬ 
port  favorably  from  the  Committee  to 
Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Senate  an  original  reso¬ 
lution,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con¬ 
sideration. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.  Res.  178)  was  read,  considered, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  clerical  assistants  in 
the  office  of  Senator  Harold  H.  Burton,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  and  carried  on  the  pay  roll 
of  the  Senate  when  his  resignation  from  the 
Senate  takes  effect,  shall  be  continued  on 
such  pay  roll  at  their  respective  salaries  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  1  month,  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1945 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  and  program  for  assuring 
continuing  full  employment  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  through  the  con¬ 
certed  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
before  the  call  of  the  quorum,  I  agree 
with  90  percent  of  all  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  said.  The  only  point  of 
disagreement  is  that  I  do  not  think  that 
the  remaining  10  percent  justify  in  any 
way  the  conclusion  that  the  delightful 
ends  the  S  '.ator  has  stated  will  be 
reached  by  passing  the  pending  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  does  not  do 
ansdhing  except  declare  a  policy,  pri¬ 
marily.  It  has  three  parts.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  section  2,  a  declaration  of 
policy  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  a  policy  which  is  not  binding  on  any 
future  Congress,  and  is  not  binding  even 
on  the  present  Congress,  yet  if  that  policy 
is  wrong,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  it  or  to 
the  bill. 

The  second  part  provides  that  the 
President  must  submit  an  annual  budget, 
statistical  information,  and  an  economic 
program,  with  which  I  fully  agree,  but 
the  bill  says  further  that  in  doing  so  he 
must  do  it  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
prescribed  in  section  1. 

The  last  section  provides  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  legislative  committee.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  correct  in 
saying  that  such  a  committee  can  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  deal.  After  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  15  Members  of  the  House  and 
15  Members  of  the  Senate  gets  into  ac¬ 
tual  operation,  considers  'the  program 
and  submits  a  report,  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate 
will  pay  any  attention  to  the  report, 
based  on  the  experience  I  have  had  with 
committees.  Yet  I  think  the  committee 
will  do  good.  It  will  certainly  throw 
light  on  the  effect  of  each  measure  on  the 
whole  economic  program,  and  I  think 
that  should  be  done. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming.  When  he  says  that  we  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  prevent  another  great  depres¬ 
sion,  that  we  should  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  bring  about  full  employment,  and 
should  consciously  plan  to  do  so.  I  agree 
with  him  that  we  should  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  authority  and  tell  him  he  must  sub¬ 
mit  a  program  with  reference  to  that  end. 
It  is  an  important  end;  the  President’s 
program  must  be  submitted  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  it,  and  the  Congress  must  con¬ 
sider  it.  With  that  I  agree  100  percent. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  when  he  said  that  if  we  have 
another  depression  such  as  occurred  in 


1932  and  throughout  the  thirties,  we  face 
the  likelihood  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  free-enterprise  system  has 
brought  about  a  higher  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  here  than  anywhere  else,  still  if  it 
cannot  solve  unemployment,  if  it  cannot 
solve  depression,  if  it  cannot  prevent 
tremendous  economic  declines  similar  to 
the  one  which  occurred  in  the  1930’s, 
we  will  have  to  find  some  other  system. 
With  that  I  agree.  I  agree  that  we  have 
the  duty,  if  we  possibly  can,  to  develop  a 
program  which  will  prevent,  or  at  least 
reduce  or  alleviate,  the  effect  of  such 
depressions.  We  must  develop  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  avoid  unemployment, 
which  will  avoid  the  hardship  and  pov¬ 
erty  which  resulted  from  the  depression 
of  1932  and  some  previous  depressions. 

But  every  administration  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  Government  has  been  trying 
to  do  that.  We  have  not  had  an  ad¬ 
ministration  which  has  not  had  an  eco¬ 
nomic  program.  There  has  not  been  an 
administration  which  has  not  attempted 
to  secure  full  employment.  The  full 
dinner  pail  campaign  of  1896  was  simply 
a  campaign  for  full  employment.  Two 
chickens  in  every  pot,  and  an  automo¬ 
bile  in  every  garage,  or  two  automobiles 
in  every  garage  was  simply  a  program 
for  full  employment.  Every  adminis¬ 
tration  has  had  that  end  in  view. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  imagin¬ 
ing  things  when  he  thinks  there  are  those 
who  want  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor 
in  order  to  enrich  the  wealthy.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  no  individuals  in  the 
Republican  Party  or  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  or  in  public  life  who  desire  such  a 
program.  All  of  us  want  a  program  to 
prevent  unemployment.  How  we  are 
going  to  get  it  is  the  question.  That  is 
a  much  more  difficult  problem.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be 
brought  about  by  this  bill.  But  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  provision  for  economic  plan¬ 
ning.  I  am  in  favor  of  economic  plan¬ 
ning.  Of  course,  I  do  not  entirely  trust 
the  present  administration  to  make  the 
plans  as  I  would  make  them.  But  the 
necessity  for  doing  so  exists,  and  the 
power  to  do  so  should  be  given.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  should  be  told  “You  must 
put  this  question  high  at  least  on  your 
items  of  priority,  and  you  must  develop 
a  program  aimed  at  preventing  depres¬ 
sions,  the  best  program  you  can  develop.” 
To  that  principle  I  agree  entirely,  and  no 
amendments  offered  to  this  bill  in  any 
way  change  that  purpose  of  the  bill  as 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator 
speaks  of  his  lack  of  trust  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  his  lack  of  trust  in  the  agency 
which  would  be  set  up.  May  I  inquire 
of  him  whether  he  has  any  trust  or  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman 
who  was  the  last  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  whose  statement  made  just  about 
a  year  ago,  September  21,  1944,  deals 
exactly  with  the  issue  presented  by  the 
Senator’s  amendment.  Governor  Dewey 
said  that - 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  was  not  pres¬ 
ent  yesterday  when  I  made  a  statement 


concerning  that  speech.  It  was  read 
twice.  I  stated  that  I  entirely  disagreed 
with  it.  That  if  Mr.  Dewey  had  not  pur¬ 
sued  that  course  I  think  he  might  have 
been  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  from  the  time  he  made  that 
speech  he  went  down  hill  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  and  I  said  that 
I  entirely  disagreed  with  the  statement 
which  he  made,  and  which,  as  I  said,  has 
already  been  read  twice  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  made  his 
disagreement  known  at  that  time.  I  am 
very  glad  that  it  is  known  now.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  was  himself  a 
candidate  in  Ohio  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  what  our  end  is.  There  is  not 
any  question  about  the  purpose.  The 
question  is:  What  does  this  bill  do? 
What  is  the  program  that  this  particular 
bill  provides?  What  is  the  plan,  the  real 
plan  of  this  bill?  It  was  somewhat  more 
clearly  set  out  in  the  former  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  then 
rewritten  by  its  authors.  It  is  somewhat 
confused  in  the  pending  bill.  But  there 
is  not  any  question  that  it  is  exactly  the 
same  plan. 

In  section  3  of  the  pending  bill  the 
President  is  required  to  transmit  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  budget,  which  shall  set  forth  “for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  such  longer 
period  as  the  President  may  deem  appro¬ 
priate,  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployment  oppoitunities  needed  for  full 
employment.” 

That  is  the  first  thing.  How  many 
jobs  is  it  necessary  to  provide?  Henry 
Wallace  has  written  a  book  called  Sixty 
Million  Jobs,  which  was  published  re¬ 
cently,  in  which  he  sets  out  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  theory,  and  the  national  budg¬ 
et  idea,  and  how  it  is  to  be  calculated. 
If  Senators  read  it,  they  will  understand, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  clearly  what  the 
bill  provides,  although  I  think  the  bill 
itself  is  clear.  If  Mr.  Wallace  were  to 
answer  the  question  raised  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  I  have  read,  he  would  say  60,000,- 
000  jobs  should  be  the  estimated  number 
of  jobs  for  full  employment.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  my  doubt  as  to  whether 
60,000,000  is  a  correct  figure.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  presented  a  chart 
which  showed  the  job  force  of  the  Nation 
running  up  to  60,000,000  in  1950.  Mr. 
Wallace  has  backed  up  from  1946  to 
1950 — 4  years.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
more  jobs  in  1950  than  in  1946.  Still,  if 
the  labor  force  of  the  Nation  should  be 
in  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  in  1950  as  it  was  in  1900,  as  shown 
by  the  chart,  then  the  labor  force  would 
be  51,000,000  and  not  60,000,000.  Of 
course,  it  is  true  that  more  women  have 
gone  to  work.  There  are  more  cases  of 
two  individuals  of  a  family  working  now 
than  before.  But  also  we  have  steadily 
raised  the  level  of  education  and  for¬ 
bidden  work  at  lower  ages.  We  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  retire  the  older  people  on 
pension.  I  see  no  reason  why  necessarily 
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there  should  be  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  Nation  at  work  in  1950  than  in  1900. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  nation  as  it  rises  in  its  standard 
of  living  should  have  fewer  workers,  be¬ 
cause  it  should  be  unnecessary  for  the 
children  or  the  older  people  or  wives  to 
work.  I  see  no  magic  in  the  figure  of 
60,000,000.  But  any  administration  that 
estimated  less  than  sixty  million  would 
be  accused  of  running  out  on  the  labor 
force,  and  of  not  being  really  in  favor 
of  full  employment,  and  so  there  is  ev¬ 
ery  incentive  in  making  the  calculation 
to  figure  it  as  high  as  can  be. 

The  speech  I  made,  to  which  I  referred 
yesterday,  was  simply  to  point  out  that 
there  was  no  magic  in  having  more  jobs. 
The  Nation  is  not  better  off  because  more 
people  are  working.  We  have  steadily 
reduced  the  number  of  hours  people 
work,  and  successfully  so.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  to  do  the  work  with  fewer  hours 
of  work,  rather  than  with  more.  So,  also, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  do  the  needed 
work  with  fewer  people  than  with  more. 

Then  the  language  of  the  bill  contin¬ 
ues: 

The  production  of  goods  and,  services  at 
full  employment,  and  the  volume  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  needed  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  such  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  Wallace  says  that  amount  is  $200,- 
000,000,000.  He  says  if  60,000,000  indi¬ 
viduals  are  put  to  work  it  will  mean 
$200,000,000,000.  That  is  his  estimate 
of  national  goods  and  services.  That  is 
equivalent  to  about  $160,000,000,000  of 
national  income  as  usually  figured.  How 
is  it  arrived  at?  It  is  a  pure  guess.  Any¬ 
one  can  figure  it.  It  all  depends  upor^ 
how  much  wages  those  who  are  receiv¬ 
ing  the  money  are  to  be  paid.  What  is 
the  average  income  to  be?  How  much  of 
a  national  income  do  we  need  to  put 
60,000,000  people  to  work?  How  much 
are  we  to  pay  them?  That  is  the  first 
question.  Are  we  going  to  pay  them  for 
40  hours  work  the  same  pay  that  they 
have  been  receiving  for  48  hours  and 
overtime  during  the  war,  or  are  we  to 
pay  them  at  current  wage  rates?  The 
difference  in  that  single  figure  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  calculation  represents  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  $200,000,000,000  and 
probably  $160,000,000,000  or  $165,000,- 
000,000. 

I  only  emphasize  the  uncertainty  of 
the  calculation,  I  do  not  object  to  mak¬ 
ing  it.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  controversial  para¬ 
graph  4  .we  find  that  based  upon  these 
figures  the  difference  is  to  be  estimated, 
to  determine  how  much  Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  must  be  brought 
about. 

The  next  item  in  the  national  budget 
is  this: 

(2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the 
number  of  employment  opportunities,  the 
production  of  goods  and  services,  and  the 
volume  of  Investment  and  expenditure  for 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services,  not  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  effects  of  the  general 
program  provided  for  in  paragraph  (3) 
hereof. 

An  estimate  of  the  national  income  or 
national  production  is  made  18  months 
in  advance.  On  the  first  of  January  the 
estimate  must  be  made  for  the  first  of 
July  of  f'e  following  year.  That  is  a 
little  more  tangible  than  the  other  pro¬ 


vision,  because  it  is  not  so  entirely  within 
the  factors  one  might  choose  to  use. 
Today  I  believe  that  most  statisticians 
estimate  the  national  income  at  approx¬ 
imately  $160,000,000,000.  If  we  estimate 
what  is  needed  to  put  60,000,000  people 
to  work,  there  is  a  gap  of  $40,000,000,000. 

The  next  item  is  “a  general  program, 
pursuant  to  section  2.”  When  we  recur 
to  section  2  to  find  out  what  that  should 
be,  we  find  that  it  is  a  program  which 
covers  everything.  First,  the  program 
is  to  stimulate  private  enterprise.  Then, 
to  the  extent  that  private  enterprise  does 
not  fill  the  gap,  the  program  is  to  “pro¬ 
vide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment 
and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in 
addition  to  the  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  by  private  enterprises,  consumers, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  to 
assure  continuing  full  employment.” 

So  a  program  is  submitted  dealing  with 
private  enterprise,  and  an  estimate  Is 
made  as  to  how  much  of  the  gap  is  to 
be  made  up  by  the  program  to  stimulate 
private  enterprise.  That  is  an  almost 
impossible  calculation.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  to  be  made.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  estimate  the  effect  if  the  tax  law 
is  changed,  or  what  effect  there  v/ill  be 
if  we  decide  to  give  banks  the  power  to 
lend  money  to  small  business.  I  do  not 
know  how  that  effect  is  to  be  calculated. 
Presumably  it  is  to  be  guessed.  An  esti¬ 
mate  may  be  made  that  private  enter¬ 
prise  can  be  stimulated  to  the  extent 
of  $10,000,000,060.  All  through  the 
1930’s  we  tried  to  stimulate  private  en¬ 
terprise,  or  we  said  we  were  trying  to 
stimulate  private  enterprise.  We  made 
all  sorts  of  loans.  Still  that  program  did 
not  succeed,  so  it  is  a  little  doubtful  just 
what  new  methods  of  stimulating  private 
enterprise  can  be  found. 

Suppose  we  estimate  that  private  en¬ 
terprise  can  be  stimulated  to  the  extent 
of  $10,000,000,000.  That  leaves  a  gap  of 
$30,000,000  to  reach  the  goal  of  $200,- 
000,000,000,  and  that  gap  is  to  be  met  by 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 
We  do  not  wait  to  find  out  the  results  of 
the  program.  The  program  is  submitted 
18  months  in  advance,  in  all  its  various 
features,  and  then  there  is  a  purely  sta¬ 
tistical  calculation. 

My  contention  is  that  while  these  sta¬ 
tistics  are  important,  and  will  show  a 
trend  up  or  down,  they  are  so  indefinite 
that  we  cannot  possibly  base  an  actual, 
definite  figure  for  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  money  on  any  such  statistics, 
and  we  ought  not  to  do  so.  We  ought 
simply  to  say,  “Submit  your  statistics; 
submit  your  program,  including  public 
works,  public  expenditures,  and  every¬ 
thing  else  you  want,  and  let  us  see  if  un¬ 
employment  can  be  prevented.”  That  is 
the  course  which  I  would  favor.  That  is 
what  these  amendments,  in  effect,  pro¬ 
pose.  That  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
bill,  as  stated.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to 
take  out  of  the  bill  the  statistical  figure 
which  inevitably  will  lead  to  an  estimate 
calling  for  anyw'here  from  $20,000,000,- 
000  to  $40,000,000,000  worth  of  Federal 
expenditures  to  take  up  the  gap. 

I  do  not  know  what  those  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  would  be.  We  talk  about  pub¬ 
lic  works.  There  is  an  idea  that  all  we 
have  to  do  in  the  event  of  unemployment 
is  to  provide  public  works.  It  was  point¬ 


ed  out  yesterday  that  no  one  has  esti¬ 
mated  for  public  works  more  than  about 
$5,000,000,000  a  year  of/  worth-while 
projects  for  any  length  of  time.  That 
would  put  to  work  about  two  and  a  half 
million  persons.  The  theory  is  that  it 
makes  no  difference  how  we  spend  the 
money;  that  if  we  on\y  spend  it,  in  some 
way  we  will  put  more  people  to  work.  I 
suppose  that  the  easiest  way  to  spend 
money  is  to  pay  subsidies.  Today  we  are 
spending  nearly  $2,000,000,000  on  food 
subsidies.  If  we  wish  to  give  money  away, 
a  system  of  subsidies  is  the  easiest  way 
to  do  it.  We  could  buy  all  the  grain  at 
one  price  and  sell  it  at  a  lower  price. 
That  might  be  justified  on  the  theory 
that  the  consumer,  getting  it  cheaper, 
will  have  more  money  with  which  to  buy 
other  things,  and  thereby  stimulate  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
theory  that  public  spending,  aside  from 
public  works,  will  produce  employment  is 
prgved  by  any  manner  of  means.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  that  kind  of  Federal 
spending  would  produce  immediate  em¬ 
ployment;  and  I  feel  quite  confident  that, 
continued  over  a  long  period,  it  would 
simply  produce  an  artificial  inflation.  It 
would  result  in  a  gradual  rise  in  prices, 
which  would  force  regimentation  or  con¬ 
trol,  or  it  v/ould  increase  the  debt,  and, 
as  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  steadily 
increases,  I  feel  very  confident  that  it 
will  do  more  to  cause  unemployment 
than  it  will  to  bring  about  employment. 

This  is  the  so-called  compensatory 
spending  theory.  It  is  recognized  by 
economists,  and  it  is  written  into  the  bill. 
That  is  the  name  which  is  used  through¬ 
out  the  world  in  economic  circles.  It 
has  not  been  tried,  and  yet  we  are  asked 
to  endorse  it  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  Federal  policy.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
where  it  came  from.  I  do  know  that  to 
a  certain  extent  the  language  originated 
with  the  Soviet  Constitution.  Article  118 
of  the  Soviet  Constitution  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Citizens  of  the  tJ.  S.  S.  R.  have  the  right 
to  work — ^the  right  to  receive  guaranteed 
work  with  payment  for  their  work  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  quantity  and  quality. 

I  think  we  might  perhaps  improve 
our  terms  by  -'including  part  of  what 
the  Soviet  Constitution  contains — that 
workers  will  be  paid  for  their  work  in 
accordance  with  its  quantity  and  quality. 
However,  the  theory  of  the  right  to  work 
started  with  the  Soviet  Constitution.  I 
read  further  from  the  Soviet  Constitu¬ 
tion: 

The  right  to  work  is  insured  by  the  So¬ 
cialist  organization  of  national  economy,  the 
steady  growth  of  the  productive  forces  of 
Soviet  society,  the  absence  of  economic  crises, 
and  the  abolition  of  unemployment. 

Of  course,  the  right  to  work  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  Soviet  Constitution  because 
it  can  be  enforced.  In  a  totalitarian 
state  everyone  can  be  put  to  work.  Mus¬ 
solini  did  it.  Hitler  did  it,  and  Stalin 
does  it.  Workers  can  be  assigned  to  cer¬ 
tain  tasks.  Of  course,  the  system  in¬ 
volves  the  necessity  of  the  workers  tak¬ 
ing  the  jobs  to  which  they  are  assigned, 
and  the  pay  which  those  jobs  provide. 
But  it  can  be  done  in  a  totalitarian  state. 
As  stated  in  the  Soviet  Constitution : 

The  right  to  work  is  insured  by  the  So¬ 
cialist  organization  of  national  economy. 
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In  the  kind  of  state  which  is  set  up 
under  that  constitution,  the  right  to  work 
is  perfecly  logical. 

The  obverse  of  the  picture  is  Interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  article  12; 

Work  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  the  obligation 
of  each  citizen  capable  of  working,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  principle:  “He  who  does  not  work 
shall  not  eat.” 

In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  the  principle  of  socialism 
is  being  realized:  “From  each  according  to 
his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his  work.” 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Constitution 
is  entirely  justified,  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  theory  of  a  totalitarian  state 
which  can  put  people  to  work.  When 
we  come  to  the  private-enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,  the  idea  is  not  so  easy  to  apply. 

Mr.  McMahon.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McMAHON.  The  Senator  does 
not  contend,  does  he,  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  bill  which  says  that  anyone 
who  does  not  work  should  not  eat? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No.  The  authors  of  the 
bill  say  that  when  they  use  the  term  “the 
right  to  work”  it  does  not  mean  what  it 
means  in  the  Soviet  Constitution.  The 
Soviet  Constitution  gives  the  absolute 
right.  A  man  can  go  to  the  government 
and  say,  “I  want  a  job,”  and  he  gets  a 
job.  But  the  authors  of  the  bill  say,  “We 
do  not  mean  that.  When  he  talk  about 
the  right  to  work,  we  do  not  mean  the 
absolute  right.  All  we  mean  is  that  the 
Government  ought  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  will  create  a  condition  in  which 
everyone  who  wants  a  job  will  find  one 
somewhere.” 

I  have  no  objection  to  that;  I  believe 
in  that  policy^  I  think  that  policy 
should  be  part  of  the  program.  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  it  stated  as  a  policy  of  the 
Government,  rather  than  to  have  a 
direct  statement  that  everyone  is  en¬ 
titled  to  work,  which  is  substantially  the 
way  the  bill  now  reads.  As  the  bill  now 
reads,  the  right  to  work  is  substantially 
insured  by  the  Federal  Government. 
But  the  authors  of  the  bill  say  that  is  not 
what  they  mean.  Of  course,  there  is 
another  reason  why  they  cannot  say  that 
is  what  they  mean.  If  we  made  the 
right  to  work  a  legal  right,  almost  any 
workman  could  prevent  a  union  which 
had  a  closed-shop  agreement  from  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  working  where  he 
wanted  to  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  State  of  Texas  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  p^roposed  with  that  very 
purpose,  and  it  was  campaigned  for  as  an 
abolition  of  the  closed  shop. 

The  authors  of  the  bill  admit  they  do 
not  mean  the  right  to  work.  They  say 
that  does  not  mean  a  legal  right,  that 
Mr.  Vinson  says  it  is  a  kind  of  moral 
right,  and  that  the  only  meaning  would 
be  that  it  Is  an  obligation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  agree  with  that.  Since  that 
is  what  it  means  and  since  the  language 
is  at  best  ambiguous,  I  have  no  objection 
to  that  statement  of  it,  although  if  they 
would  say  it  would  be  a'  policy  of  the 
Government  I  would  be  for  it  100  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  we  had  Mr.  Keynes  recom¬ 
mending  large  government  spending 
programs.  We  had  the  National  Re¬ 


sources  Planning  Board  doing  planning 
in  this  country,  with  a  long  list  of  Fed¬ 
eral  investment  and  expenditure  proj¬ 
ects,  but  never  a  suggestion — and  I  read 
through  the  whole  list — as  to  where  the 
money  would  come  from.  They  did  not 
provide  for  that. 

But  Sir  William  Beveridge  is  a  frank, 
straightforward  man  who  says  what  he 
means.  When  he  presented  his  plan  on 
social  welfare  he  figured  the  exact  cost 
and  he  put  it  down  on  the  books.  So  we 
know  exactly  what  he  was  proposing. 
About  a  year  ago  he  wrote  a  book  entitled 
“Full  Employment  in  a  Free  Society.” 
In  it  he  attempts  to  work  out  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  full  employment  with  the 
free-enterprise  system.  He  sets  out  ex¬ 
actly  the  machinery  which  is  suggested 
in  the  pending  bill.  He  is  not  the  author 
of  a  bill,  but  I  certainly  think  he  could 
sue  the  authors  of  the  bill  on  a  copyright 
of  the  proposed  method,  if  a  man  draw¬ 
ing  a  bill  were  subject  to  such  a  suit. 
His  book  is  interesting  because  it  shows 
what  the  theory  is.  He  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  Government  spending  is  the 
key  to  the  theory  of  full  employment. 
He  says: 

The  first  condition  of  full  employment  is 
that  total  outlay  should  always  be  high 
enough  to  set  up  a  demand  for  products  of 
industry  which  cannot  be  satisfied  without 
using  the  whole  manpower  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  *  •  •  Who  is  to  secure  that  the 

first  condition  is  satisfied?  The  answer  is 
that  this  must  be  made  a  responsibility  of 
the  state.  No  one  else  has  the  requisite 
powers.  *  *  *  It  must  be  a  function  of 

the  state  in  future  to  Insure  adequate  total 
outlay  and  by  consequence  to  protect  its 
citizens  against  mass  unemployment,  as 
definitely  as  it  is  now  the  function  of  the 
state  to  defend  the  citizens  against  attack 
from  abroad  and  against  robbery  and  vio¬ 
lence  at  home. 

That  is  the  key  to  his  policy  of  com¬ 
pulsory  Government  spending.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  Government  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  spending  the  difference 
between  the  estimated  calculations  and 
the  deficiency  which  may  result.  He  out¬ 
lines  the  long-term  program  which 
would  be  adopted  under  a  plan  of  “Fed¬ 
eral  investment  and  expenditure,”  as 
mentioned  in  paragraph  (4)  of  the 
pending  bill.  He  says  it  covers  outlays 
of  various  kinds,  under  each  of  five 
heads.  First,  he  says: 

There  is  a  communal  outlay  of  non- 
marketable  goods  and  services.  Including 
defense,  order,  free  education,  a  national 
health  service,  roads,  drains,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  works. 

In  other  words,  that  is  direct  govern¬ 
ment,  the  ordinary  activities  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

I  read  further: 

There  is  public  business  investment  in 
Industries  now  under  Government  control 
or  which  may  be  brought  under  it  here¬ 
after. 

In  other  words,  that  would  be  Federal 
investments  such  as  the  Tennessee  Va¬ 
lley  Authority  or  similar  projects. 

Then  he  says : 

There  is  private  business  investment;  here 
through  a  new  organ — described  as  a  Na¬ 
tional  Investment  Board — the  State,  while 
preserving  private  enterprise,  can,  by  ap¬ 
propriate  measures,  coordinate  and  steady 
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the  activities  of  businessmen.  There  is  pri¬ 
vate  consumption  outlay — the  largest  head 
of  the  five;  this  can  be  both  increased  and 
steadied  by  State  action  in  redistributing 
Income,  by  measures  of  social  security,  and 
by  progressive  taxation.  There  is  a  new 
head — described  as  joint  consumption  out¬ 
lay — ^under  which  the  State  takes  the  initia¬ 
tive  by  placing  collective  orders — for  food, 
fuel,  and  perhaps  other  necessaries — with  a 
view  of  reselling  them  later  to  private  con¬ 
sumers  at  a  price  which  may  at  need  be 
lowered  by  a  subsidy.  Under  this  last  head 
the  state  can  influence  both  the  amount  and 
the  nature  of  private  outlay,  while  still  leav¬ 
ing  it  free. 

He  outlines  the  various  things  he 
means  when  he  says  “Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure.”  It  means  in¬ 
vestment  in  business.  It  means  subsidy. 
It  means  any  plan,  I  suppose,  to  give 
money  to  the  British  or  to  any  other  na¬ 
tion,  on  the  theory  that  that  produces 
purchasing  power  which  puts  people  to 
work — of  course,  at  the  expense  of  a  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  the  national  debt. 

Sir  William  Beveridge  then  says  this 
about  it: 

Full  employment  cannot  be  won  and  held 
without  a  great  extension  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  powers  of  the  state  exercised 
through  organs  of  the  central  government. 
No  power  less  than  that  of  the  state  can 
insure  adequate  total  outlay  at  all  times, 
or  can  control,  in  the  general  interest,  the 
location  of  industry  and  the  use  of  land. 
To  ask  for  full  employment  while  objecting 
to  these  extensions  of  state  activity  is  to 
will  the  end  and  refuse  the  means.  It  is 
like  shouting  for  victory  in  total  war  while 
rejecting  compulsory  service  and  rationing. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Mr.  Wallace  is 
in  a  way  a  disciple  of  the  same  idea.  His 
book  does  not  set  out  compulsory  public 
spending  quite  so  cleai'ly,  but  it  does  re¬ 
fer  to  different  kinds  of  Federal  budgets. 
In  one  he  suggests  that  the  State  and 
local  governments  spend  only  $22,000,- 
000,000;  in  another  he  suggests  that  they 
spend  $35,000,000,000,  and  in  another  he 
suggests  that  they  spend  $65,000,000,000. 
He  says  he  prefers  the  one  in  which  they 
would  spend  $35,000,000,000.  He  says: 

In  the  case  of  the  “government  model.” 
with  consumers  spending  only  one  hundred 
and  twenty  billion  and  business  only  $15,- 
000,000,000,  we  would  have  10,000,000  or  more 
unemployed  if  Government  spent  only  $30,- 
000,000,000;  but  there  would  be  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  if  Government  spent  the  entire  balance 
of  sixty-five  billions. 

He  figures  that  it  would  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $35,000,000,000  of  additional 
Government  spending  to  take  care  of  10,- 
000,000  unemployed.  We  had  10,000,000 
unemployed  during  most  of  the  thirties. 

There  is  another  estimate  by  Mr.  Will- 
ford  I.  King,  who  is  almost  the  original 
writer  on  the  subject  of  national  income. 
He  says: 

Probably  the  sponsors  of  the  Murray  full- 
employment  bill  have  never  visualized  the 
extent  of  the  inflation  that  might  eventually 
be  necessary  to  make  such  a  public-works 
program  effective.  During  most  of  the  last 
decade,  at  least  10,000,000  of  potential  work¬ 
ers  were  idle.  At  present,  unionized  con¬ 
struction  workers’  wages  average  $1.36  per 
hour.  At  40  hours  per  week  for  52  weeks, 
this  would  come  to  $2,834  per  year  per 
worker. 

The  wage  bill  for  10,000,000  workers  on 
public  construction  would,  therefore,  pre¬ 
sumably  amount  to  around  $28,340,000,000 
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per  year.  But  the  United  States  Census 
shows  that,  for  every  dollar  paid  out  on 
construction  projects  for  wages,  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1.42  goes  for  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment.  To  do  the  work  efficiently  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would,  therefore,  need  some  $42,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  such  articles. 

His  estimate  is  somewhat  higher  than 
Mr.  Wallace’s  estimate,  but  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  perfectly  tremendous  figures. 
Sir  William  Beveridge  recognizes  it,  Mr. 
Wallace  recognizes  it,  and  Prof.  Will- 
ford  King  recognizes  it. 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  is  a  theory 
and  we  do  not  know  whether  it  would 
work  and  actually  produce  employment. 
In  my  opinion  it  would  destroy  the  State; 
it  would  destroy  the  Nation,  and  it  would 
eventually  produce  unemployment. 
Whether  it  would  even  produce  full  em¬ 
ployment  immediately,  is  somewhat 
doubtful. 

Of  course,  it  would  increase  the  na¬ 
tional  debt,  continue  in  force  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  interest  on  the  debt,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  make  it  impossible  to  balance  the 
Budget.  It  would  force  prices  up.  We 
cannot  start  a  Federal  program  involv¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  of  $20,000,000,000 
or  $30,000,000,000  a  year  without  estab¬ 
lishing  vast  Federal  bureaus  for  admin¬ 
istrative  purposes.  The  moment  it  is 
done  there  are  created  vested  interests 
in  a  great  many  persons. 

Take  the  present  subsidies,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  them  over¬ 
night  because  if  we  were  to  do  so  we 
would  wreck  the  cattle  business  and  the 
dairy  business.  Those  subsidies  will 
hang  on  for  several  years.  When  such 
bureaus  are  created  there  is  also  created 
with  them  equities  and  rights  in  indi¬ 
viduals  which  cannot  soon  be  eliminated. 
We  all  know  that  the  equities  which  are 
created  in  employees  in  various  govern¬ 
mental  departments  continue.  We  know 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  Fed¬ 
eral  spending  once  it  is  started,  and  if  we 
should  spend  $30,000,000,000  in  a  single 
year  we  could  not  discontinue  it  within 
only  the  next  year.  Inflation  will  be 
sure  to  follow  later.  Then  we  shall  have 
a  constant  rise  in  prices.  If  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  eliminate  freedom  and  continue 
indefinitely  price  and  wage  controls,  we 
will  eventually  arrive  at  a  point  where 
people  can  no  longer  pay  the  bills  with 
the  wages  which  they  receive. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  .1  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Does  the  Senator 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  under  a  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system,  in  order  to  keep 
people  employed  and  to  achieve  full  em¬ 
ployment,  or  a  reasonable  approximation 
of  it,  we  must  have  a  high  wage,  high 
velocity,  fair  profit,  economy,  and  that 
those  things  can  be  reached  only  by  a 
constant  reduction  in  the  unit  cost  of 
mass  production  products? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  believe  that  I  can  agree 
In  general  with  that  theory.  If  we  con¬ 
stantly  increase  prices  and  wages  we  can¬ 
not  secure  the  increase  in  the  standard 
of  living  which  we  are  trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  That  is  precisely 
what  I  was  getting  at. 

The  proponents  of  this  bill  have  again 
and  again  proclaimed  their  regard  for 
the  private  enterprise  system,  and  I  as¬ 


sume  that  tills  excludes  Government 
control  in  peacetime  of  wages,  business, 
or  of  profits.  That  being  true,  there  is 
nothing  which  needs  to  be  done  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  formula  except 
that  which  can  be  done  administratively 
at  this  moment,  without  any  law  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  President  can  do  any¬ 
thing  today  that  he  could  do  under  this 
bill.  We  do  not  have  to  pass  this  bill  in 
order  to  give  the  President  power  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  national  budget.  He  can  obtain 
all  the  figures  he  needs  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  or  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics.  He  can  submit  a  budget  even  if 
we  do  not  pass  this  bill.  The  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  he  must  do  so,-  and  do  so  on  a 
certain  theory.  He  must  make  certain 
statistical  calculations,  and  when  he 
finds  it  necessary,  he  must  use  Federal 
money. 

Mr.  MILLIIQN.  So  far  as  a  constant 
reduction  in  unit  price  of  mass  produc¬ 
tion  products  is  concerned,  I  doubt 
whether  any  one  would  contend  that  it 
can  be  coerced  by  Government.  It  is 
something  which  must  necessarily  be 
v/orked  out  in  harmonious  adjustment 
between  capital,  management,  and  labor. 
That  again  is  a  challenge  not  for  a  law 
but  for  administration  under  existing 
law.  It  can  be  achieved  without  a  law 
today  as  well  as  with  a  law  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
entirely  correct. 

As  I  have  alerady  said,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  definitely  op¬ 
posed  to  the  entire  bill.  A  letter  from 
them  appears  on  page  1072  of  the  hear¬ 
ings.  It  states: 

The  American  farmer  recognises  that  a 
high  level  of  employment  is  essential  to  the 
national  well-being.  The  American  farmer 
believes,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  Government  to  assure  every  in¬ 
dividual  a  full-time  job  at  competitive  levels 
of  pay,  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  to  assume  the  obligation  of  unlimited 
expenditures  to  carry  out  this  commitment. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  know  the  Senator 
wants  to  give  the  whole  truth,  and  the 
whole  truth  with  reference  to  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  is  that  while  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  is  registered  against  the 
bill,  the  National  Grange,  through  its 
president,  Mr.  Goss,  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  made  a  lengthy  address 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  Farmers  Un¬ 
ion,  a  large  farm  organization,  also  ap¬ 
peared  in  favor  of  the  bill.  So  the  bat¬ 
ting  average  is  2  to  1  among  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  against 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
which  is  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Farmers  Union  is  in 
favor  of  the  compensatory  spending 
theory.  I  ^ead  with  care  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Goss,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
his  whole  emphasis  was  on  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  bill.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
analyze  the  machinery  which  will  carry 
the  theories  into  effect.  I  thought  that 
the  statement  which  I  read  was  not  only 
effective  as  coming  from  a  large  group 
of  our  population  but  was  also  very  well 


stated.  It  brought  out  the  very  point 
which  I  have  been  trying  to  make. 

I  continue  reading: 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
while  favoring  the  goal  of  full  employment, 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill  S.  330,  in  its 
present  form,  because  it  believes  that  this 
legislation  will  discourage  rather  than  help 
our  economy  during  the  criticai  reconversion 
period. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Tlie  American  farmer,  like  American  labor, 
has  a  vital  stake  in  full  employment,  but 
both  the  farmer  and  the  laborer  have  an 
even  greater  stake  in  our  democratic  way  6f 
life,  for  which  many  have  died  on  the  field 
of  battle.  We  believe  that  the  program  as 
proposed  in  this  bill  will  eventually  mean 
the  Government  absorbing  more  and  more 
functions  and  displacing  the  creative  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  individual,  which  has  made  this 
Nation  great.  We  believe  that  the  maximum 
employment  can  best  be  attained  and  the 
national  welfare  most  effectively  promoted 
by  adherence  to  the  following  basic  objec¬ 
tives. 

Of  course,  the  theory  of  this  bill  means 
a  steady  expansion  of  Federal  power. 
We  cannot  give  the  Federal  Government 
billions  of  dollars  to  spend  without  ex¬ 
panding  Federal  power.  Of  course,  the 
adoption  of  the  theory  would  remove 
every  critical  faculty  in  dealing  with  any 
measure.  It  is  assumed  by  many  that 
the  statement  that  full  employment  will 
be  achieved  in  18  months  is  sufficient  jus¬ 
tification  for  spending  huge  sums  of 
money  regardless  of  the  actual  details 
of  the  situation  which  may  exist.  Such  a 
philosophy  makes  legislation  impossible 
because  it  assumes  the  position  that  the 
objective  of  full  employment,  backed  by 
unlimited  spending,  is  supreme  over 
every  other  consideration  of  national 
policy.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  bill.  It 
is  contained  definitely  in  paragraph  (4) 
which  some  of  us  are  trying  to  eliminate 
from  the  bill.  We  are  trying  to  have  it 
replaced  by  a  provision  which  will  merely 
say  that  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
all  these  purposes,  but  that  it  shall  not 
be  assumed  that  public  spending  is  the 
ultimate  panacea  for  full  employment. 

Of  course,  the  bill  is  inflationary  in 
character  because  the  machinery  which 
we  have  prescribed  for  it  is  bound  to  be 
inflationary.  Any  government  is  bound 
to  put  the  number  of  jobs  on  a  high 
level.  Any  government,  when  it  multi¬ 
plies  the  number  of  jobs  by  the  average 
wage,  W'ill  have  to  put  the  wage  high  or 
the  situation  will  resolve  itself  against 
the  worker  and  in  favor  of  low  wages. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  bill  is  Mr. 
Wallace’s  philosophy.  The  highest  point 
we  reached  in  the  war  was  $200,000,000,- 
000  a  year  for  goods  and  services,  the 
Government  spending  $100,000,000,000  of 
it.  We  have  to  maintain  that  in  peace¬ 
time,  and  if  we  cannot  do  it  normally, 
if  it  is  not  a  natural  result,  the  Federal 
Government  must  spend  the  difference 
in  order  that  we  may  reach  the  $200,000,- 
000,000  goal. 

Mr.  Wallace’s  philosophy  may  not 
dominate  the  administration  which 
makes  this  estimate,  but  the  whole  force 
Is  to  make  the  estimate  just  as  inflation¬ 
ary  as  possible,  so  that  when  we  finally 
get  through  with  the  problem,  we  are  do¬ 
ing  just  exactly  what  we  did  in  1929.  At 
that  time  we  inflated  the  economy  by  the 
extension  of  private  credit.  We  ex- 
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tended  loans  abroad;  we  sold  securities 
all  over  the  country;  we  built  great  un¬ 
necessary  buildings,  ofiBce  buildings, 
hotels,  theaters,  so  many  that  no  more 
were  required  for  another  10  years  after 
that  time,  and  the  construction  industry 
was  dead.  We  built  up  a  tremendous 
inflation,  and  when  people  suddenly  real¬ 
ized  they  had  gone  too  far,  the  reaction 
was  so  great  we  had  the  greatest  depres¬ 
sion  v/e  ever  had. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  do  just  ex¬ 
actly  what  we  did  in  1929,  and  if  we  do 
the  result  will  be  exactly  the  same.  We 
can  go  on  spending  a  little  longer;  Gov¬ 
ernment  resources  are  greater  than  those 
of  private  credit,  but  sooner  or  later  we 
will  reach  the  point  where  the  extension 
of  credit  will  collapse,  and  then  the  whole 
business  structure  will  fall.  • 

Mr.  TOBSY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  'The  Senator  has  several 
times  mentioned  different  authorities 
whom  he  accused  of  having  the  same 
philosophy  as  that  exemplified  in  the  bill, 
or  who  had  anncimced  that  policy.  He 
speaks  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  ground  for  suppos¬ 
ing — and  the  Senator  does  not  suggest 
that  there  is — that  any  part  of  the  bill 
was  taken  from  the  Soviet  Constitution. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  passing,  however, 
that  whatever  there  may  be,  whether  it 
is  in  the  Soviet  Constitution,  or  the  Fin¬ 
nish  Constitution,  or  the  French  Consti¬ 
tution,  or  the  British  constitution,  or  the 
common  law  of  those  countries,  which 
has  a  chance,  in  my  judgment,  of  being 
for  the  benefit  of  my  fellowmen  and  for 
the  advancement  of  their  interests,  I  am 
not  afraid  to  take  it  from  any  source.  I 
am  more  interested  in  human  beings 
than  in  sources. 

-  The  Senator  has  aso  alluded  to  Henry 
Wallace.  Henry  Wallace  occupied  the 
rostrum  in  this  Chamber  for  4  years  as 
Vice  President.  He  is  now  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  He  is  a  thoughtful  man,  and 
a  great  public  servant.  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  him,  but  I  voted  for  his  con¬ 
firmation,  and  have  been  prouder  of  that 
vote  as  the  days  have  gone  by. 

Henry  Wallace  has  written  a  book,  and 
the  world  can  read  it.  He  did  not  write 
tite  pending  bill,  and  was  not  consulted 
about  the  bill.  But  let  me  say  one  more 
word  about  Henry  Wallace.  Those  who 
scoff  at  Henry  Wallace,  in  my  judgment 
in  future  days  will  come  to  praise. 

Now,  taking  up  the  statement  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  just  made,  he  said  this  bill  is  the 
philosophy  of  Henry  Wallace.  I,  as  a 
Republican  from  New  Hampshire, 
Ch.^rles  Tosey,  say  something  to  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  If  this  bill  represents 
the  philosophy  of  Henry  Wallace,  it  is 
also  the  philosophy  of  the  leader  of  our 
party,  the  titular  leader  of  our  party, 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  the  man  we  cheered  in 
Chicago,  for  whom  I  voted.  I  have 
quoted  this  before.  It  is  Dewey’s 
philosophy.  This  is  his  statement; 

Government’s  first  job  In  the  peacetime 
years  ahead  will  be  to  see  that  conditions 
e::ist  v/hich  promote  widespread  Job  op¬ 
portunities  in  private  enterprise.  •  •  » 


If  at  any  time  there  are  not  sufficient  Jobs  in 
private  employment  to  go  around,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  and  must  create  job  opportuni¬ 
ties,  because  there  must  be  Jobs  for  all  in 
this  country  of  ours. 

That,  fellow  Republicans — forgetting 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  temporarily  at 
least,  for  which  I  ask  them  to  pardon 
me — should  be  considered  as  good  Re¬ 
publican  doctrine.  Yet  men  stand  and 
assail  it,  speaking  cf  Soviet  Russia  and 
Henry  Wallace.  Why  not  speak  of  Tom 
Dewey  and  millions  of  others?  There  are 
millions  of  Republicans  in  this  country 
who  endorse  the  principles  enunciated 
here. 

Our  responsibility  in  a  time  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  widespread  unemployment  is 
either  to  give  men  opportunity  for  em¬ 
ployment,  or  furnish  them  subsistence 
on  relief.  Senators  may  take  their 
choice.  As  for  me,  I  am  going  to  vote  to 
give  men  employment,  a  chance  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  to  support  their 
fam.ilies,  and  retain  their  self-respect. 

[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the 
galleries.  ]  • 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  my  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  the  bill  does  not  do  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  suggests. 
If  the  bill  did  that,  I  should  be  for  it.  But 
the  Senator  says  he  will  assure  them. 
How  will  he  assure  them?  By  methods 
which  within  a  very  few  years  will  pro¬ 
duce  much  greater  unemployment  than 
would  have  existed  if  we  had  not  spent 
the  money.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
principle  of  the  Senator’s  proposal. 

The  Senator’s  $64  question,  as  it  is  al¬ 
ways  asked,  is.  What  would  you  do  if 
you  faced  a  period  of  unemployment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  desist  a  moment,  the  Chair 
wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the' occu¬ 
pants  of  the  galleries  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  violation  of  the  rules  to  applaud  any 
speeches  made  in  the  Senate.  There 
have  been  demonstrations  before,  and  if 
they  occur  again,  the  galleries  will  have 
to  be  cleared.  The  Chair  asks  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  galleries  not  to  demonstrate. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
face  a  problem  of  unemployment  we  will 
use  every  means  in  every  line  possible  to 
stimulate  the  economy  by  sound  methods 
v/hich  may  be  permanent,  which  may 
not  only  restore  employment  but  will 
permanently  maintain  employment  at  a 
stable  level.  There  are  many  different 
things  which  could  be  done  and  many 
different  fields  in  which  action  could  be 
taken.  Most  of  them  relate  to  private 
enterprise. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  whereas 
public  works  may  put  two  and  a  half 
million  men  to  work,  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  is  employing  50,000,000  peo¬ 
ple.  If  we  can  give  people  the  incentive 
to  increase  business,  if  we  pursue  a  pol¬ 
icy  which  will  encourage  private  invest¬ 
ment,  if  we  really  do  it,  do  not  just  say 
we  are  going  to  do  it,  and  if  we  increase 
the  private  enterprise  machine  by  10  per¬ 
cent,  we  will  put  many  more  people  to 
work  than  will  be  employed  by  all  the 
Federal  works  programs  we  can  ever 
devise. 

I  have  here  an  amendment,  though  I 
do  not  know  that  I  shall  offer  it,  a  com¬ 
plete  substitute  for  subsection  (d) .  Sen¬ 


ators  will  find  it  on  their  desks.  It  pro¬ 
poses  an  economic  program  which  may 
include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following : 

(1)  Sound  taxation  and  expenditure  poli¬ 
cies  designed  to  balance  the  Budget  over  the 
ensuing  G  years — 

Which  should  be  changed  to  9  years — 

to  encourage  private  investment  in  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  business  enterprises,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  adequate  consumers’  expenditures. 

I  do  not  know  anything  that  will  better 
bring  about  an  increase  of  the  private- 
enterprise  machine  than  sound  policies 
of  taxation,  sound  fiscal  policies,  if  we  are 
not  to  have  inflation. 

(2)  Measures  dealing  v/ith  the  control  of 
private  and  public  credit  to  the  end  that  the 
level  of  business  activity  may  be  neither  in¬ 
flationary  nor  deflationary  but  fundamentally 
sound  and  constantly  rising. 

In  other  v;ords,  if  we  find  things  are 
going  too  fast,  check  the  credit.  That 
was  done  during  the  war.  We  can  cut 
down  installment  buying  so  that  people 
could  not  buy  automobiles  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  If  the  desire  is  to  stimulate 
buying,  if  there  comes  a  time  when  we 
are  afraid  there  may  be  a  letting  down 
of  business  activity,  reduce  the  percent¬ 
age  so  that  automobiles  may  be  bought 
on  a  10-percent  basis.  I  do  not  object  to 
Government  control  of  private  credit, 
using  it  as  a  means  of  expanding  or  con¬ 
tracting  private  business. 

(3)  Policies  within  the  scope  of  proper 
Federal  action  tending  to  maintain  the  prop¬ 
er  relationship  between  expenditures  for  cap¬ 
ital  and  replacement,  for  consumers  durable 
goods,  and  for  consumption. 

The  Government  cannot  undertake  the 
whole  thing  without  too  much  of  a  regi¬ 
mentation,  but  there  are  many  fields 
in  which  it  can  act.  There  is  the  ques¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  of  expenditures  for 
capital  and  replacement,  which  deals 
with  the  problem  of  housing.  We  can 
tone  down  t-he  FHA,  and  stimulate  the 
housing  program  or  retard  it. 

(4)  Policies  within  the  scope  of  proper 
Federal  action  tending  to  maintain  the  cor¬ 
rect  relationship  between  the  level  of  wages, 
the  level  of  farm  prices,  the  level  of  indus¬ 
trial  prices,  and  the  cost  of  living. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  1929  depres¬ 
sion  was  that  farm  prices  got  below  in¬ 
dustrial  prices.  We  have  found  various 
methods  by  which  we  can  stimulate  farm 
prices,  if  you  please,  and  we  should  do 
so.  We  should  see  to  it  that  there  is  a 
proper  relationship.  At  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  the  OPA  is  pursuing  the  policy  that 
wages  can  be  increased  and  at  the  same 
time  prices  be  held  down.  That  simply 
will  not  work.  It  is  bound,  I  think,  to 
destroy  private  enterprise.  If  that  kind 
of  policy  is  pursued  private  enterprise,  I 
believe,  will  be  destroyed,  because  while 
the  large  companies  can  continue  to  op¬ 
erate,  no  one  is  going  to  enter  into  a  new 
business  in  which  he  v/ill  lose  money.  If 
wages  go  up  and  prices  are  held  dov;n 
there  will  be  no  extension  of  private  en¬ 
terprise.  People  will  not  go  into  new 
businesses. 

(6) Policies  affecting  the  rate  of  Interest 
and  the  rate  of  return  on  capital. 

That  is  recognized  today  as  a  proper 
method  of  trying  to  control  the  problem 
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of  savings  as  against  the  problem  of  con¬ 
sumer  expenditures. 

(6)  Federal  stimulation  and  development 
of  production  and  construction  by  industries, 
corporations,  and  individuals  through  insur¬ 
ance  guarantees  or  otherwise. 

I  am  willing  to  try  any  reasonable 
methods  v/hich  are  suggested  to  stimulate 
private  enterprise  in  fields  where  for 
some  reason  it  is  not  able  to  proceed  by 
itself. 

(7)  An  increase  or  decrease  in  the  expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  Federal  Government  of  all 
kinds  designed  to  assure  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment,  including  a  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  works  so  planned  that  it  can 
be  speeded  up  and  enlarged  in  times  or  lesser 
activity  by  private  enterprise. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  which  should 
be  done.  Certainly  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  can  be  done  in  an  economic 
crisis.  But  it  is  not  a  panacea  any  more 
than  any  of  the  other  seven  things  I 
have  listed  are  panaceas.  There  is  o»e 
thing  which  can  be  done,  and  which 
would  be  done  by  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Senate.  Instead  of  saying 
“Here  is  a  panacea  and  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  that  the  other  remedies  are 
going  to  do  it,  you  have  got  to  recom¬ 
mend  it,”  we  simply  say  “Here  is  another 
thing  that  will  help,  and  you  are  author¬ 
ized  to  use  it,  to  consider  it,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  something  along  that  line.” 

(8)  Policies  designed  to  prevent  monopoly 
and  promote  competition. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  LMr. 
Wheeler]  is  interested  in  that,  if  it  can 
be  done  to  keep  consumer  prices  down, 
increase  the  consumer’s  purchasing 
power,  and  spread  the  money  over  a 
larger  number  of  industrial  enterprises 
and  production. 

(9)  Policies  designed  to  promote  foreign 
trade;  and 

(10)  Policies  relating  to  old-age  pensions 
which  will  provide  for  an  income  for  the 
aged  sufiScient  to  enable  them  to  maintain 
a  decent  and  healthful  standard  of  living, 
and  promote  the  retirement  from  the  labor 
force  of  the  older  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  find  we  have  too 
many  workers,  one  thing  we  can  do  is 
to  drop  the  old-age  pension  down  to  a 
point  where  people  can  retire  at  an 
earlier  age.  There  are  many  other 
things  that  can  be  done,  but  my  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  bill  is  that  all  these  things 
are  cast  in  the  background,  and  are 
under  the  shadow.  They  are  to  be  tried, 
yes,  but  ultimately  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  undertakes  that  it  will  absolutely 
insure  employment  by  Federal  spending. 
Once  we  have  that  insurance,  what  hap¬ 
pens?  What  further  responsibility  is 
there  on  the  State  and  local  government, 
and  why  should  they  do  anything?  The 
Federal  Government  has  undertaken  to 
do  the  whole  job.  Why  should  the  local 
governments  undertake  to  inconven¬ 
ience  their  systems?  The  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  it  off  their  shoulders. 
The  bill,  instead  of  trying  to  work  out 
further  plans  to  stimulate  private  enter¬ 
prise,  provides  immediate  recourse  to 
more  Federal  spending.  It  becomes  the 
key  to  all  national  policy  from  this  time 
on.  Not  only  is  Federal  spending  a 
panacea,  it  Is  a  dangerous  drug.  If  we 
once  begin  to  take  it  we  never  can 
escape  It. 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  proponents  of 
the  pending  amendment  have  accentu¬ 
ated  the  fact  that  it  is  their  desire  and 
purpose  to  stress  the  opportunity  for  pri¬ 
vate  industry,  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
State  and  municipal  governments  and 
private  enterprise  to  do  everything  they 
can  do  to  help  solve  the  unemployment 
problem.  No  one  has  raised  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  that.  Never  in  all  the  discussions 
in  the  committee  was  any  objection 
raised  to  that  idea.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment  which 
is  nov;  pending  which  in  any  way  runs 
counter  to  that  view.  On  the  contrary, 
the  pending  amendment  states  emphati¬ 
cally  that  State  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments  and  private  industry  shall  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  every  way  possible  in  order 
to  make  their  contribution  toward  relief 
of  unemployment.  There  is  absolutely 
no  difference  of  opinion  whatever  on 
that  ground.  There  was  not  in  tlve  sub¬ 
committee  nor  in  the  full  committee  nor 
has  there  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate' 
any  difference  of  opinion  on  that  ground. 
The  only  'point  of  difference  has  been 
that  if  It  should  develop  that  all  these 
various  methods  were  not  sufficient, 
whether  there  should  be  as  a  declaration 
of  policy,  an  unqualified  statement,  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
enough  money  to  absorb  unemployment 
relief.  That  is  the  only  difference. 
There  has  been  complete  unanimity  on 
everything  that  leads  up  to  that  point. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  is  entirely  correct.  The  only  issue 
raised  by  these  amendments  is  whether 
we  say,  “When  submitting  youi'  program 
you  are  free  to  consider  every  element 
and  choose  every  element,”  or  whether 
we  say,  “You  must  consider  a  number  of 
elements,  but  when  you  get  through  you 
have  got  to  make  up  the  difference  in  a 
statistical  estimate  by  recommending 
Federal  expenditures.” 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  stated  the  situation  correctly. 
The  only  point  of  difference  is  when  it 
comes  to  unemployment  which  has  not 
been  taken  up  by  the  various  agencies 
other  than  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HATCH  obtained  the  floor. 

a'  rrmnsouNSEL  nrwATtr"*’ 

R  JOINT  COMMITTEE 

LEY.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  wi 
:rom  New  Mexico  yieldj/ 

3.  I  yield. 

LEY.  Mr.  Presidaft,  In 
’s  Times  Herald  pi^Wash- 
ington  there'^as  an  article  smch  is  so 
utterly  baseles^hat  I  cann^let  the  day 
go  by  without  coriimentiryg’mpon  it.  Tire 
article  reads  as  foHpws 

lHabbor  Counsel 
5ice*ij, 

Former  Attorn^  General  'William  D. 
Mitchell  yesterd^  was  choseil^hief  counsel 
of  the  Pearl  H^mr  Investlgatlh§^ommlttee 
after  Chairm^i  Hannegan  of  theQ^ocratlc 
National  Oammittee,  It  was  learned'author- 
Itatively^yliaci  turned  thumbs  down  "on  at 
least  onb  other  lawyer  given  committee  cpn- 
slderaflon. 

This  Intrusion  of  boss  politics  into  the 
flection  of  the  man  who  will  assume  the 


Politics  Seen  in  Pe 
Ci 


burden  of  uncovering  the  true  story  of  Pearjj 
Harbor  was  merely  one  of  the  incidents  whicip 
marked  a  series  of  behind-the-scenes  maner 
vers. 

FULTON  BLACKBALLED 

■  The  man  blackballed  by  Hannegan  Was 
Hugh  Pulton,  former  counsel  for  the  Seijpte 
;^War  Investigating  Committee  headed/ by 
'  PTei^dent  Truman  when  he  was  Ssnitcr. 
■  Fulton,  widely  acclaimed  for  his  problngekill, 
incu^-ed  Hannegan’s  displeasure  bw  his 
political  ambitions  when  Mr.  Truman  hJcB.me 
!  Presl(^nt. 

Sani  O’Neal,  publicity  director  f4r  the 
;  DemcCTatic  Committee,  conveyed  Hai;Aegan’s 
disapproval  of  Pulton  to  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  and  he  hiss  im¬ 
mediately-  removed  from  considerati^i. 


Pul- 

‘  ton,  a  Democrat,  had  been  sponsored  by  Sen- 
J  ator  Brewster  (R.),  of  Maine,  a  n/ember  of 
Hhe  Trumen  committee. 

(  Mltchei^  final  choice  of  the  coniiiittee,  was 
approved  Unanimously  after  he  aad  assured 
[the  five  Anators  and  five  Rejmesentatives 
jthat  he  wotjld  seek  to  discover  ipe  repsonsi- 
» bility  for  Ahierican  unpreparedwess  at  Pearl 
i  Harbor  without  regard  to  w’honYthe  evidence 
might  hit.  ^ 


FORMER  ATTORNEY  GEF 


lAL 


The  71-year^old  New  York  lawyer  was  Solic¬ 
itor  General  ib  the  Coolidge /administration 
and  Attorne*  General  upder  President 
Hoover.  He  practiced  law  in/Minnesota  until 
he  received  the|p  appointm^ts,  then  headed 
In  New  Ymk  after  his  term 
ral  ended/in  1933.  He  was 
reme  Cc 


his  own  law  fin 
as  Attorney  Ger 
chairman  of  a  S'fl 
mission. 

In  the  executiv4sessior 
it  was  learned,  cl^irmal 
Kentucky,  sought  Vppro/al  of  a  rule  which 
would  have  confiked  Jthe  questioning  of 
v/itnesses  to  the  coifcsei  leaving  the  10  com- 
mltteo  members  mme/ 

This  unprecedent^  suggestion  evoked  in¬ 
dignation  from  Repul^can  members  and  sev- 


irt  advisory  com- 

of  the  committee, 
Barkley  (D.),  of 


eral  Democrats  who 
the  committee  to  thei 
the  sole  responsibllit] 
dence  in  the  hands 


i 


oted  that  it  relegated 
atus  of  a  jury,  leaving 
r  uncovering  the  evi- 
ol  one  man.  Barkley 
ithen  withdrew  his  fcrojosal. 

I  % 

Ordinarily,  Mr#  Praident,  these  little 
snipers  write  thar  naoies  over  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  press,cut  in  this  case  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  wri|er  of  tfeis  article  is  not 
cnown,  becausa  he  wa^not  courageous 
enough  to  sign  his  name  to  it,  or  place 
lis  name  at  Khe  head  "^f  the  article. 
Therefore  I  ^  unable  ti^  pin  responsi- 
Dility  on  anw  individual,  &ut  I  suppose 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  fce  newspaper 
involved  acf^epts  full  resiiinsibility  for 
phe  article  ftself.  'll 

Mr.  PreEdent,  I  suppote  that  the 
committee/ as  a  whole,  aiid  members 
"^of  the  cpmmittee  individually,  may 
anticipatqf  that  as  this  iriyestigation 
efforts  similar  to  tills  will  be 
quarters 


to\^  discredit 


proceeds 
made  irj  some 
the  inv^tigation  in  advance.  ^No  legit¬ 
imate  interpretation  can  be  put  upon 
this  m^iciously  false  article  other  than 
to  say  fhat  it  is  untrue  in  every  Sentence 
and  every  word,  except  insofar  as  it 
states/ the  fact  that  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
chosen  to  be  general  counsel  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  suppose  we  may  anticipate 
that/eflorts  will  be  made,  as  the  commit¬ 
tee  goes  along,  to  discredit  in  advance 
the  committee,  its  hearings,  its  investi¬ 
gation,  and  its  report. 

When  I  submitted  the  resolution  which 
called  for  this  investigation  I  hadlno 
idea  that  I  would  be  named  on  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Furthermore,  when  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  being  organized  after  the  Hoiree 
had  unanimously  agreed  to  the  resolii- 
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tion,  I  implored  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  McKellar],  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  not  to  appoint 
me  as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I 
urged  that  in  my  position  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  I  had  all  the  work 
that  any  human  being  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  I 
could  not  d'b  justice  to  membership  on 
the  committee,  to  investigate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster* ^without  neglecting  my 
duties  in  the  Senaete,  and  that  if  I  under¬ 
took  to  perform  b^h  functions,  I  prob¬ 
ably  would  neglect  hgth.  Nevertheless, 
the  President  pro  ten^ore  insisted  that 
I  be  a  member  of  the^^ommlttee,  and 
appointed  me.  \ 

When  the  committee  m^  for  organi¬ 
zation  I  was  made  chairman'laf  the  com¬ 
mittee  over  my  protest,  as  eve^  member 
of  the  committee  will  testify,  j^otwith- 
standing  that,  I  was  unanimously^— with 
the  exception  of  my  own  vote— ^ade 
chairman  of  the  committee.  \ 

We  have  had  three  or  four  meetii^ 


I  am  glad  to  join  with  the  Senator  in 
making  this  statement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator ' 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  have  no  wish  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  newspaper  article  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  read,  or 
upon  the  activities  of  the  committee,  so 
far  as  .1  know  them,  except  in  one  par¬ 
ticular.  I  want  it  known  that  I  do  not 
conceive  that  the  committee  could  have 
made  a  wiser  selection  than  its  choice  of 
Mr.  Mitchell.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  high  dis¬ 
tinction,  who  once  served  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  think  it 
has  been  recognized  by  all  who  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  activities  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  those 
who  practice  before  it  that  no  man  has 
ever  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  who  held  the  re- 


of  the  committee.  Thus  far  the  commit\  spect  and  confidence  of  that  Court  to  a 
tee  has  been  unanimous  in  everything  it  \  greater  degree  than  did  Mr.  Mitchell.  It 


has  done.  It  has  proceeded  in  harmony, 
understanding,  and  accord.  No  politics 
has  been  injected  into  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee.  There  has  been  none 
in  any  decision  which  it  has  reached.  It 
is  my  hope  and  belief  that  the  committee 
will  continue  in  that  nonpartisan  spirit. 
Unless  it  were  willing  to  do  so,  I  would 
not  wish  to  have  anything  further  to  do 
with  it,  or  to  associate  myself  with  it. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARICLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I  am  sorry  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
but  I  feel  that  I  should  say  something  on 
this  subject  in  relation  to  the  meetings 
which  the  committee  has  held. 

Let  me  say  that  at  no  time  has  there 
been  even  a  thread  of  dissent  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  There  has  never  been  anything 
that  could  be  said  to  be  political  in  any 
way.  No  question  was  ever  raised  in  the 
committee  as  to  who  should  ask  ques¬ 
tions  or  should  not  ask  questions.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect  when  he  says  that  this  article  does 
not  convey  what  was  done  or  said  in  any  j 
of  the  committee  meetings.  It  Is  to  b§^ 
regretted  that  politics  should  in  any  w»!^ 
be  brought  into  this  investigation, 
President,  this  is  a  serious  mattec.’'  It 
is  a  matter  which  deserves  the  careful 
attention  of  a  committee.  The  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  appointed.  The  committee 
has  iK)t  proceeded  upon  any  partisan  idea 
whatever,  and  there  is  no/evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  committee  will  proceed 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish.to  say  again  that 
nothing  was  said  about  who  should  ques¬ 
tion  any  v/itnesses,  and  nothing  was  said 
in  relation  to  the  production  of  wit¬ 
nesses.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  politics  has  not  entered  into 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee.  I 
hope — and  I  know — that  is  the  way  it 
will  continue.  I  hope  the  public  will  ac¬ 
cept  this  committee  as  a  committee  of 
men  who  feel  that  they  have  a  grave 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  they  want  to  do  this 
job  without  party  politics,  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  should  do  it. 


commonly  understood  that  he  was  one/ 
o\^the  most  successful  practitioners  whd 
ev^  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Cojfrt 
of  t^  United  States.  I  have  had  a  <Jer- 
sonalNjiCquaintance  with  him  for  /inany 
years.  THe  is  a  man  of  quiet  abiUiiy.  He 
Is  a  marr*^  character.  He  is  f  man  of 
courage.  He  is  a  man  who  hafe  the  very 
highest  coirteption  of  pubj^  duty  and 
public  servicel^nd  I  wisKi^o  congratu¬ 
late  the  commikee  on  it/ selection. 

Ml’.  BARKLE'^  I  t^nk  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  I  wiSb  to  state  categori¬ 
cally  and  withoutR’es^rvation  that  the 
statement  in  th&)Rrticle\j  the  effect  that 
Ml’.  Hannegai^hairmai^f  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Natioiyn  Committee^jected  him¬ 
self  into  tl/B  subject,  direc^  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  or,/ven  remotely,  is  v^<^out  the 
slightes^oundation.  No  memb^  of  the 
commifcree  consulted  Mr.  Ha\negan 
aboutihe  choice  of  counsel.  Mr.  Hll|me- 
gar^id  not  intrude  himself  by  offellmg 
an;^  suggestion  or  advice,  directly  or  i^ 
^rectly,  as  to  who  should  be  chosen  aT 
/counsel  for  the  committee 

I  wish  also  categorically  to  state,  with¬ 
out  reservation,  that  the  paragraph  of 
the  article  which  states  that  “Sam 
O’Neal,  publicity  director  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Committee,  conveyed  Hannegan’s 
disapproval  of  Fulton  to  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  and  he  was 
Immediately  removed  from  considera¬ 
tion,”  is  an  unmitigated,  unreserved,  un¬ 
conditional  falsehood,  written  by  the 
man  who  wrote  this  article  for  the  Times- 
Herald  of  Washington,  D.  C.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  saw  Mr.  O’Neal  in 
this  connection,  or  in  any  other  connec¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  appointment  of  coun¬ 
sel,  or  any  other  service  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  begun  to  render  to  this  coun¬ 
try  and  to  the  people. 

I  wish  categorically  to  state  that  the 
last  two  paragraphs,  relating  to  me,  in 
which  I  am  accused  of  having  proposed  a 
rule  which  would  confine  the  questioning 
of  witnesses  to  the  counsel,  are  also 
equally  an  unconditional,  premeditated 
falsehood. 

I  wish  I  knew  the  identity  of  the  author 
of  it,  so  that  I  might  call  him  by  nanie 


here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  I 
do  not,  and  therefore  I  cannot.  / 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  per^^hs 
were  suggested  and  considered  by-’  the 
committee  for  counsel.  The  fact  that 
any  of  them  were  not  chosen  is  n/ reflec¬ 
tion  on  them.  The  committee  had  to 
make  a  choice.  It  had  befor/it  sugges¬ 
tions  of  able,  eminent  cohnsel.  The 
committee’s  one  desire  w^'  to  get  away 
from  politics  and  to  choose  the  best  quali¬ 
fied  man,  the  man  v/ith  the  highest  possi¬ 
ble  standing,  who  was  willing  to  under¬ 
take  the  job.  We  conferred  personally 
with  Mr.  William  D.  Mitchell.  His  repu¬ 
tation  was  known  to  all  of  us.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  men  who  was  thought  of 
in  connection 'with  this  work.  None  of 
us  knew  wither  he  would  undertake  it. 
As  chaimjftn  of  the  committee,  I  com- 
municatfd  with  him  and  asked  him  to 
come  Washington  in  order  that  the 
comiB^tee  might  confer  with  him  about 
it.  ,-®e  came.  He  conferred  with  the 
c^mittee.  There  was  absolute  frank¬ 
ness  on  both  sides.  Then,  without  a  dis- 
/^enting  vote,  all  10  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  voted  unanimously  for  the 
selection  of  Mr.  William  D.  Mitchell. 

I  do  not  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
reputation  is  Nation-wide.  I  do  not  have 
to  say  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,  of  the  highest  standard  of 
legal  ethics.  I  do  not  have  to  say  that 
in  our  judgment  he  is  as  well  qualified 
as  any  other  man,  if  not  better  qualified 
than  any  other  man  we  could  have 
chosen  for  this  Important  task. 

I  have  felt  called  upon  to  make  this 
statement  because  I  do  not  propose  that 
we  shall  have  our  work  submarined,  be¬ 
fore  we  get  started,  by  malicious  little 
articles  of  this  sort  designed  to  create 
lack  of  confidence  and  dissent  among  the 
people  and  possibly  among  the  members 
of  the  committee.  I  hope  this  is  the  last 
time  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  deny  or 
comment  upon  any  article  appearing  in 
the  newspapers,  either  in  Washington  or 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
,the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  his 
immittee  for  the  wonderful  selection 
tHi^  have  made.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Miltoell  for  years.  The  committee  could 
not  flteve  chosen  a  man  who  would  more 
directV  take  partisanship  out  of  the  in- 
vestiga^n.  I  congratulate  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  BAHKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Sii^tor.  I  think  that  is  the 
feeling  of  the^^nate  and  the  feeling  of 
the  country,  no^vithstanding  the  effort 
to  create  suspiciok  and  doubt  of  our  in¬ 
tegrity  and  our  goo^faith,  before  we  can 
even  start  on  the  iiWestigation. 

So  far  as  I  am  corkerned,  I  do  not 
propose  to  be  diverted  frton  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  my  duty  by  this  a^icle  or  by  any 
other  articles  of  similar  ten(^’  which  may 
appear.  But  I  did  not  want  tins  occasion 
to  pass  without  expressing  an\pinion  of 
It  and  of  the  man  who  wrote  it.  \ 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  w,ill  the 
Senator  yield?  \ 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield.  \ 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  distinguished  §«;- 
nior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  express¬ 
ing  his  reluctance  to  accept  the  chair- 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  for  assuring  contin¬ 
uing  full  employment  in  a  free  competi¬ 
tive  economy,  through  the  concerted  ef¬ 
forts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HATCH  and  Mr.  MOORE  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Neiv  Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  proceed  with  discussion  of  the 
pending  amendment.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  desire  to  comment  on 
it? 

Mr.  MOORE.  No.  I  wished  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  floor. 

Ml-.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Is  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  the  one  offered  yesterday  by  the 


Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe] 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
that  is  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  that  par¬ 
ticular  amendment  is  addressed  and 
directed  to  paragraph  (4) ,  appearing  on 
page  14  of  the  bill.  During  the  discus¬ 
sion  yesterday  and  today  by  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  and  the  authors  of 
the  bill,  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
what  was  intended  by  either.  There  was 
a  difference  in  the  language,  which  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  authors  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  one  way  and  by  the  authors  of 
the  bill  in  another  way.  If  it  is  only  a 
difference  in  language,  and  if  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  purposes  are  the  same,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  the  language  should 
be  refined  and  expressed  in  a  way  which 
would  meet  the  intentions  of  both. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  have  drafted 
a  substitute  which  I  shall  offer  for  the 
pending  amendment.  I  claim  no  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  language  in  the  substi¬ 
tute,  for  by  and  large  it  is  taken  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  bill  and  from  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  hoping  thereby  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  differences  and  make  clear  and 
certain  what  I  believe  all  intend. 

I  shall  read  the  substitute  which  I  have 
drafted,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  accepted 
by  those  on  both  sides. 

Beginning  in  line  20  on  page  14,  I 
propose  to  strike  out  all  down  to  and 
including  the  word  “Such”  in  line  25,  and 
to  insert  the  following — I  shall  now 
quote  the  language  I  propose  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  ; 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be — 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  exact  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill.  Following  that  lan¬ 
guage,  the  bill  uses  the  word  “assured.” 
The  word  “assured”  has  given  consider¬ 
able  trouble.  Many  persons,  not  only  in 
the  Senate  but  outside  the  Senate,  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  word  “assured”  means  “in¬ 
sured,”  that  it  means  a  guaranty.  The 
authors  of  the  bill  say  it  is  not  used  in 
that  sense;  they  say  that  by  the  bill  they 
are  not  guaranteeing,  nor  can  they 
guarantee,  anyone  a  job.  That  being 
true,  I  have  used  the  word  “attained”  in 
place  of  “assured.” 

Following  that,  I  pick  up  language 
from  the  proposed  amendment,  which 
is — 

The  Federal  Government  shall,  consistent 
with  its  needs,  obligations,  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  considerations  of  national  policy — 

Those  are  the  exact  words  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment,  and  they  are  taken  from 
it.  As  I  heard  the  authors  of  the  bill 
yesterday,  they  did  not  contend  that  their 
bill  was  inconsistent  with  national  needs 
or  other  essentials  or  considerations  of 
the  Federal  Government.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  argued  that  their  bill  was 
consistent  with  national  needs  and  other 
considerations.  I  heard  no  Senator  dis¬ 
pute  the  fact  that  all  legislation  should 
be  consistent  with  national  needs.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  Senator  standing 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  advocating 
legislation  which  is  admitted  to  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  national  needs.  If  the 
contrary  is  the  purpose  of  the  authors 
of  the  bill  and  the  authors  of  the  amend¬ 


ment,  why  not  adopt  such  simple  lan¬ 
guage  as  that  which  I  have  suggested? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  am  sincerely  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  the  Senator  is  saying. 
After  his  suggested  use  of  the  words  “to 
the  extent  that  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  cannot  be  attained,”  would  he  con¬ 
sider  the  use  of  substituting  for  the  word 
“attained”  the  word  “achieved”? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  using  that  word  in 
a  later  phrase.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat 
the  same  word,  although  I  would  other¬ 
wise  have  no  objection  to  its  use. 

Then  I  take  up  the  language  of  the 
bill  just  as  it  is  written,  and  after  the 
words  “and  after  other  considerations  of 
national  policy,”  say: 

provide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment 
and  expenditure  by  private  enterprises,  con¬ 
sumers,  and  State  and  local  governments 
to — 

The  author  of  the  bill  uses  the  word 
“assure,”  carrying  the  thought  of  guar¬ 
anteeing.  I  have  changed  the  word  to 
“achieve”  so  that  the  language  will  read: 

To  achieve  the  objective  of  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

That  is  the  proposed  substitute. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  read  his  amendment  in 
its  entirety? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  language  would  be 
as  follows: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  attained,  the 
Federal  Government  shall,  consistent  with 
its  needs,  obligations,  and  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy,  provide 
such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  by  private  enterprises,  consumers, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  to  achieve 
the  objective  of  full  employment. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  , 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
too  meticulous  in  making  suggestions, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  full  intent  of  the  bill  the  words 
“full  employment”  should  be  preceded 
by  the  word  “continuing.” 

Mr.  HATCH.  So  that  the  language 
will  read  “to  achieve  the  object  of  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment.” 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Yes.  That  would 
be  the  language. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  proposal  now  being 
made,  it  is  to  insert  in  line  21,  in  place 
of  the  word  “assured”  the  word 
“attained.” 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  wondering  if  it 
would  not  be  more  appropriate  to  say 
“full  employment  is  not  otherwise  at¬ 
tained”  instead  of  saying  that  It  “cannot 
otherwise  be  attained.” 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  I  am  trying  to  frame  language 
which  will  meet  the  various  conflicting 
views  which  have  been  expressed,  but 
which  to  my  mind  are  not  in  conflict. 
Does  the  Senator  suggest  using  the  word,3 
“is  not  otherwise”? 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  suggestion  I  make 
would  involve  the  use  of  the  words  “is 
not  otherwise  attained.”  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  off  hand  without  having  thought 
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much  about  it.  I  do  not  have  any  par¬ 
ticular  pride  in  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  was  able  to  follow 
very  carefully  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nev/  Mexico.  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  understand  there 
is  to  be  any  obligation  in  his  suggestion 
which  would  rest  on  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  up  for  any  deficits  in 
emplojTOent? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
a  contractual  obligation?  There  is  the 
obligation  set  forth  here,  and  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment,  that  when  full  em¬ 
ployment  is  not  achieved,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  national  policy,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  its  resources  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  full  employment, 
but  not  a  guaranty  of  jobs  to  anyone. 
The  v/hole  purpose  is  stated  as  an  ob¬ 
jective  and  not  a  guaranty. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  and  myself  begins  with 
this  language,  “in  the  furtherance  of  the 
,  objective.’’  If  the  Senator  means  that 
the  word  “achieve”  is  more  or  less  iden¬ 
tical  in  meaning  with  the  language  “in 
furtherance  of  the  objective”  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  more  or  less  stated  already 
in  a  somewhat  different  form.  If  there 
is  a  shifting  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  then  there  may  be  involved  a  dif¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  tried  to  follow  the 
language  for  which  the  Senator  argued 
yesterday,  namely,  that  it  was  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  objective  of  full  employ¬ 
ment.  I  think  that  is  what  the  lan¬ 
guage  states.  I  think  that  is  what  the 
authors  of  the  amendment  contend  that 
it  states.  The  question  is  one  merely  of 
agreeing  on  language. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  making  a  helpful 
effort  to  try  to  find  language  which  may 
express  what  the  authors  are  trying  to 
achieve,  namely,  that  of  getting  rid  of 
unemployment.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
the  world  about  that.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  between  the 
amendments,  which  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  now  pending  pro¬ 
vides  that  “in  furtherance  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  full  employment”  these  things 
shall  be  done.  The  language  which  is 
being  suggested  goes  further  than  that 
and,  I  assume,  creates  some  sort  of  a 
guaranty.  When  this  language  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  committee — and  I  have  ref¬ 
erence  especially  to  the  words,  “consist¬ 
ent  with  its  needs,  obligations,  and  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  pol¬ 
icy” — it  is  very  definitely  my  recollec¬ 
tion  that  the  ^atement  was  made  by 
some  members  of  the  committee  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  bill  that  if  that  language 
were  incorporated  it  would  cut  the  heart 
out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
I  was  not  present  in  the  committee  and 
I  am  not  a  member  of  it.  If  that  lan¬ 
guage  was  used  in  the  committee,  I  can 
well  understand  how  it  came  to  be  used. 
It  was  no  doubt  used  in  the  heat  of  com¬ 
mittee  argument  and  debate  when  men 
frequently  say  things  without  first  think¬ 
ing  them  through.  I  do  not  think  any 


committee  member  would  make  the 
statement  that  if  the  bill  had  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  national  policy  its  effect 
would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  Again  and  again 
the  question  was  asked  by  myself  and 
others,  “What  is  the  objection  to  the 
language?  If  you  do  not  think  it  is  con¬ 
sistent,  then  it  must  be  inconsistent.” 
Certainly  the  statement  was  made,  un¬ 
less  my  memory  is"  entirely  in  error,  that 
the  language  to  which  I  have  referred 
was  at  the  very  heart  of  the  bill.  As 
stated  awhile  ago,  I  am  quite  positive 
that  one  of  the  members  said  that  if  it 
were  put  in  it  would  cut  the  heart  out  of 
the  bill.  Certainly,  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  there  must  have  been  something 
in  that  statement. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I,  too,  have  engaged  in 
debate  and  argument  in  committee,  and 
I  have  been  guilty  of  making  statements 
which  I  should  not  have  made.  But  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  think  the  bill  itself, 
insofar  as  it  seeks  to  attain  or  achieve 
or  promote  full  employment,  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  national  policy  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Good  for  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  agrees  to  that. 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  I  agree  with  that. 
It  is  consistent,  but  then  the  question 
arises,  provided  the  objective  is  not  at¬ 
tained,  provided  there  is  still  a  deficit, 
what,  if  anything,  is  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  going  to  do?  That  is  the  crux  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  I  have  said,  I  have 
used  almost?  the  exact  language  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment  and  of  the  bill,  lan¬ 
guage  about  which  there  is  no  dispute. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  was  not  raising 
any  objection  to  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment.  The  amendment  has  not  been 
studied  and  considered.  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  effort  on  his  part  to  try  to  sug¬ 
gest  something  to  harmonize  the  lan¬ 
guage.  But  I  desire  that  there  should  be 
kept  in  mind  whether  or  not,  according 
to  the  language  the  Senator  drafted,  he 
believes  there  is  a  responsibility  resting 
upon  the  Government  to  pick  up  the 
slack  of  unemployment  which  may  exist 
after  all  other  agencies,  private  enter¬ 
prise,  State  and  municipal  activities,  fail 
to  accomplish  what  is  desired. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes,  I  believe  that.  I 
think  the  obligation  does  rest  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  after  all  other  agencies 
have  failed.  _ 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  Of  course,  there  is 
an  obligation,  but  what  I  should  like  to 
know  is  how  far  the  obligation  goes. 
Every  member  of  the  committee  was 
willing  to  assume  that  not  only  is  there 
an  obligation,  but  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  do  everything  it  could 
consistent  with  other  obligations. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  exactly  what 
my  proposal  says,  that  is  what  the  bill 
says,  and  that  is  what  the  Senator’s 
amendment  says. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  think  the  language 
of  the  Senator,  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  study  very  carefully,  tries  to  set 
forth  the  same  idea,  and  to  reach  the 
same  goal,  but  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  felt  that  under  the  language  he  sub¬ 
mitted  there  was  still  a  responsibility 


upon  the  Federal  Government,  after  all 
these  other  things  were  done,  to  see  that 
the  last  remnant  of  unemployment  was 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  that  after  he 
studies  the  proposed  substitute  he  will 
find  it  meets — at  least,  I  think  it  meets — 
every  objection  he  raised  yesterday  to  the 
committee  bill. 

The  first  objection  was  that  it  made 
employment  paramount  and  above  every¬ 
thing  else  in  that  it  guaranteed  full  em¬ 
ployment,  while  it  only  fostered  the  other 
things.  The  authors  of  the  bill  denied 
that.  They  said  that  was  rfot  true. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  But  they  objected 
to  the  “consistent”  clause. 

Mr.  HATCH.  My  suggestion  does  away 
with  the  very  words  which  the  Senator 
construed  as  bringing  about  that  condi¬ 
tion,  and  it  inserts  other  words  which  I 
do  not  think  could  be  interpreted  that 
way  at  all. 

The  Senator’s  other  objection  was  that 
the  bill,  in  addition  to  making  employ¬ 
ment  paramount,  actually  guaranteed  a 
job.  Again  there  was  dispute.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  the  bill  said  it  did  no  such  thing. 
My  amendment  seeks  merely  to  clarify 
that,  and  I  think  it  does. 

I  think  the  Senator’s  objection  was 
met,  and  I  hope  the  authors  of  the  bill 
will  agree  that  my  amendment  does  at 
least  express  their  intentions  as  well. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  certainly  appreci¬ 
ate  the  Senator’s  efforts. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  yield;  and  If  so.  to 
whom? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming  was  the  first  I  heard  address  the 
Chair,  and  I  yield  first  to  him. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  on  the  effort  he  has 
made.  In  my  opinion  he  has  made  a 
very  correct  analysis  of  the  issue  which 
has  developed. 

As  I  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  he  now  proposes,  the  modi¬ 
fication,  an  attempt  to  combine  some 
language  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  the  language  reported  in 
the  bill,  I  think  he  has  done  an  excellent 
piece  of  work.  It  seems  to  me  it  meets 
the  issue. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  offer  the 
amendment  so  that  it  may  be  printed 
and  considered  by  all  members  of  the 
Senate  overnight.  So  far  as  I  am  per¬ 
sonally  concerned,  I  think  the  Senator 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  clarify  what 
apparently  was  a  troublesome  issue  in 
the  minds  of  many,  in  the  Senate  and 
outside  the  Senate. 

It  may  be  that  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  has  offered  will  not  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  some.  It  will  not  be  accepta¬ 
ble,  I  can  say,  to  those  who  feel  that 
Government  policies  should  actually  fall 
short  of  preventing  unemployment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Now  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  be  very  glad  to  consider  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator.  The 
only  objection  I  thought  of,  as  I  heard  it 
read,  was  in  the  words  “such  volume  as 
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to  achieve  full  employment.”  That 
seems  to  follow  the  qualification  in  the 
first  part.  I  have  some  doubt  whether 
even  with  the  qualification  it  does  not 
impose  the  same  volume  and  concept  to 
which  I  objected  in  the  bill  and  described 
in  my  recent  remarks. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  study  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator.  I  have  no  doubt 
we  can  consider  it  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  wish  to  concur  in 
the  praise  of.the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  the  effort  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  making  to  clear  up  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Tlie  Senator  is  going  to  have  the 
amendment  printed.  I  am  rather  favor¬ 
able  to  it,  but  I  wish  to  confer  with  all 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  think  we  can  do  that  over¬ 
night  and  I  hope  that  in  the  morning 
the  amendment  will  be  presented.  As  I 
understand,  the  Senator  proposes  to  offer 
it  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Very  well.  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG,  First  I  should 
like  to  comment  that  I  think  the  attitude 
of  the  sponsor's  of  the  bill  is  most  help¬ 
ful.  What  has  disturbed  me,  and,  in  a 
sense,  shocked  me,  has  beeri  that  good 
faith  suggestions  from  Senators  who  are 
anxious  to  support  the  bill  apparently 
heretofore  have  been  set  aside  on  the 
theory  that  its  text  is  sacrosanct,  and 
that  no  change  should  be  made  in  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  are  very  anxious  to  support 
the  measure.  I  happen  to  find  my  chief 
objection  answered  by  the  language  in 
the  substitute,  v/hich  m.erely  insists  that 
the  program  to  meet  unemployment 
shall  be  geared  into  the  total  public 
interest. 

Everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  bill  says  that  is  what  it  means,  yet 
up  until  the  moment  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  proposed  to  put  it  in 
type,  we  were  told  that  we  could  not 
have  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  that  no  one  told  me, 
and  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,  so  I  just  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
amendment  out. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  refuse  to  join 
the  Senator  in  cataloging  him  in  the 
class  in  which  he  has  just  cataloged 
himself. 

Mr.  HATCH.  With  the  angels? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  What  I  wish  to 
say  is  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  with  one  or  two  changes  of  the 
nature  proposed  we  could  get  very  nearly 
a  unanimous  Senate  to  support  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  we  shall  proceed  to  plan 
against  depression,  and  never,  never 
again  be  left  without  a  plan  when  we 
confront  depression.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  can  have  just  a  little  good 
faith  and  consideration  of  the  effort  to 
make  the  bill  say  what  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  it  insists  it  means,  we  can 


achieve  a  very  healthy,  wholesome  net 
result. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  if  we  had  a  little  more  time  and  a 
few  more  statements  we  might  pass  the 
bill  this  evening,  but  since  there  have 
been  several  expressions  of  desire  to 
have  the  proposed  substitute  printed,  I 
now  send  it  to  the  desk  with  the  request 
that  it  be  printed,  and  I  shall  offer  it  as 
a  substitute  for  the  pending  amendment. 
I  say  again,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning, 
that  the  words  are  not  my  words,  there 
is  no  pride  of  authorship,  they  are  largely 
words  from  the  bill  and  from  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment,  and  if  any  Senator 
can  suggest  a  v/ord  which  v/ill  better 
state  what  all  have  in  mind,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  it 
used. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  amendment  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amen^Jment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
language  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Radcliffe  (for  him¬ 
self  and  Mr.  Taft)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
language  beginning  on  page  14,  line  20, 
dov/n  to  and  including  the  word  “such”, 
in  line  25,  insert  the  following: 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  attained,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  needs  and  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  essential  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  policy,  provide  such 
volume  of  Federal  Investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  as  may  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  by  private  enter¬ 
prises,  consumers,  and  State  and  local  gov-  i 
ernments,  to  achieve  the  objective  of  con-  | 
tlnuing  full  employment.  j 

■;  THE  ■PRESIDENT’S  iSEssyfGS - ;; 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President,  th_^* 
jecofiQjnic,  social,  and  political  implictf- 
jtions  6f  the  President’s  recent  mess^e 
'to  the  (jtogress  are  such  that  a  discus- 
^sion  of  tn^^rogram  seems  appropriate, 
j  I  had  awa^d  the  President’s  postwar 


I  message  with  'S^Miety  and  hope  that  it 
■  would  point  the  w^v  to  a  restoration  and 
.preservation  of  ouit  American  way  of 
•  life.  Those  of  us  wh^imre  pleased  to  be- 
'lieve  and  hope  that  th^infiuences  that 
■'  had  so  long  permeatedStoe  executive 
i  branch  of  our  Government  w^e  to  be  put 
'  aside  have  been  disillusipneO^  It  now 
seems  clear  that  the  peacetime  pSficies  of 
the  Executive  vfill  be  a  continuatida  and 
extension  of  those  policies  and  pracr 

(that  have  for  more  than  a  decade  lec 
far  from  the  Constitution. 

Although  the  message  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  admirable  objectives,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  lacks  confidence  they  can  be  at¬ 
tained  within  thelimits  of  a  free  economy 
operating  under  a  system  of  private  en¬ 
terprise.  The  President  has  said  that  it 
will  be  the  pqstwar  policy  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch.’ to  demobilize,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  armed  forces;  to  clear  the 
war  plants'  so  as  to  permit  contractors  to 
proceed  with  peacetime  production;  to 
remove  all  possible  wartime  Government 
controls  in  order  to  speed  and  encourage 
reconversion  and  expansion;  to  reestab¬ 
lish  and  expand  peacetime  industry, 
trade,  and  agriculture.  The  President 
declares  that  in  order  to  provide  jobs,  we 
.iMst  look  first  and  foremost  to  private 
enterprise,  to  industry,  agriculture,  and 


labor.  He  Insists  that  Government 
inspire  enterprise  and  confidence  thaj 
comes  mainly  through  deeds,  not  wore 
that  the  Government  must  give 
ances  of  stability  and  consistency  in  n(fib- 
lic  policy  so  that  enterprise  can  plai^et- 
ter  by  knowing  what  the  Governm^t  in¬ 
tends  to  do;  and  that  business  mu/  have 
assurance  that  every  government  policy 
and  program  will  be  pointed  tcmiromote 
maximum  production  and  eij^Ioymcnt 
in  private  enterprise. 

TThe  means  proposed  by  *ie  message 
of  accomplishing  these  obactives,  how¬ 
ever,  are  such  as  to  chill  ^th  fear  every 
businessman  and  congea^he  very  forces 
f  that  motivate  private  ej^erprise. 

The  recommendatioi/for  the  retention 
of  wartime  controls  over  prices,  and  con¬ 
sequently  over  proflis,  invalidates  the 
virtue  of  the  objectyes  expressed.  Con- 
si<3erable  publicitts  being  given  to  the 
release  of  manytnimportant  controls, 
but  the  essential^ontrols  over  prices  are 
to  be  retained/  When  prices  are  con¬ 
trolled,  wageyand  salaries  are  neces¬ 
sarily  contro/ed  and  likewise  profits,  if 
any,  are  au/matically  controlled.  The 
President  Aiggests  we  must  continue 
such  cont/ols  in  order  to  overcome  the 
dangers  df  either  inflationary  prices  or 
the  possibilities  of  lowered  incomes  and 
widespjfead  unemployment.  The  gov- 
ernm^tal  policy,  he  said,  must  guard 
against  both  contingencies.  In  other 
wor4s,  the  Government  is  to  prevent 
prj£es  from  either  rising  or  falling  and 
tire  artificial  controls  designed  for  such 
^rposes  are  to  be  maintained  and  con- 
,^inued  until  all  danger  of  such  possibili- 
/ties  have  passed.  If  such  is  to  be  the 
‘"yardstick  by  which  v/artime  controls  of 
prices,  salaries,  and  wages  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  our  wartime  controlled  econ¬ 
omy  is  a  myth  and  the  private  enterprise 
system  merely  a  fond  memory.  Under 
such  program  the  American  people  are 
confronted  with  permanent  controls  of 
those  essential  forces  that  make  possible 
a  completely  controlled  economy.  True, 
the  message  promises  the  elimination 
of  rationing  and  price  controls  on  one 
commodity  after  another  just  as  soon 
as  supply  comes  into  balance  with  de¬ 
mand.  It  is  an  economic  axiom  that 
under  an  artificially  controlled  price  the 
operation  of  the  natural  forces  of  supply 
and  demand  is  stymied  and  consequently 
supply  either  does  not  catch  up  with 
demand  under  policies  predominantly 
inflationary  or  overruns  demand  under 
iplicies  predominantly  deflationary.  A 
peicfect  demonstration  of  this  economic 
trufhJs  seen  in  the  operations  of  OPA. 
A  shols^ge  of  meat  and  other  foods, 
clothin^^ousehold  w’ares,  and  hundreds 
of  other  oiwnmodities  in  the  legitimate 
markets  inJl^ced  by  prices  artificially 
fixed  under  tli^ir  normal  level  has  caused 
a  serious  lag  in  suoply.  Likewise,  a  fixed 
price  above  norm^  levels  would  have 
caused  supply  to  ovelsmn  demand.  De¬ 
mand  and  supply  are  eepnomic  comple¬ 
ments  of  each  other  amLone  may  not 
be  controlled  without  throwing  the  other 
out  of  balance.  Business  am^  industry 
know  this  truth  and  thereforeNmve  re¬ 
ceived  the  President’s  proposal  foi^con- 
tinuation  of  these  wartime  controi^.  th 
misgivings.  It  would  have  been  a  whe 
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portant  part  in  tactical  operations  and  train¬ 
ing-programs. 

Secretary  Gates  stated:  “I  am  pleased  with 
the  accomplishments  of  the  program  during 
the  w^time  emergency.  We  will  continue 
to  encourage  the  submission  of  constructive 
ideas  so  that  the  Navy  may  operate  at  the 
highest  possible  efficiency  on  a  peacetime 
budget.” 


Warning  in  1934  by  Edwin  Gordon 
Lawrence  of  Trouble  With  Japan 


EXTENSION  OP'^IEMARKS 

OF  \ 

HON.  HUGH  BuHeR 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEftt.  STATES 

Thursday,  September  27  ilegislathne  day 
of  Monday,  September  10) ,  194^ 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  \sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “Everyday  Events,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  El  Paso  Times  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1945.  It  contains  an  exact  copy 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  1934, 
and,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  it  is 
very  interesting  reading. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Everyday  Events 
(By  W.  J.  Hooten) 

Once  in  awhile  this  writer  takes  pleasure  in 
presenting  a  guest  column.  For  today,  let  us 
tmn  back  the  calendar  to  May  30,  1934.  On 
that  date,  Edwin  Gordon  Lawrence,  now  of 
El  Paso,  wrote  in  the  Transcript  of  Athol, 
Mass.,  as  follows: 

‘‘a  sinister  shadow 

‘‘True  it  is  that  ‘coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before.’  Equally  true  it  is  that  the 
sun  of  events  now  rising  in  the  East  casts  the 
sinister  shadow  of  Japan  upon  the  western 
world;  and  that  if  the  substance  which  Is 
responsible  for  the  shadow  (the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Japan  to  control  the  Far  East)  is  not 
removed,  the  result  must  be  a  grapple  to  the 
death  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident. 

‘‘Pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  this 
train  of  events:  / 

‘‘CONQUESTS  BY  JAPAN  / 

‘‘In  1910,  Japan  annexed  Korea  withylts 
85,228  square  miles  of  territory  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  which  today  numbers  over  21,^0,000; 
in  1931  she  made  undeclared  war  China, 

seizing  Manchuria,  a  division  of  th^feepublic 
of  China,  consisting  of  363,310  sjjuare  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  30,0(K),000.  Thus 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  c^tury  she  has 
added  by  conquest  about  450,flb0  square  miles 
to  her  domain  and  more  than  50,000,000  to 
her  population.  This,  b^'lt  remembered.  Is 
aside  from  the  large  increase  by  birth  of  her 
own  nationals.  / 

"a  pu^et  empire 

“True,  Japan  has  constructed  a  so-called 
independent  ern^re  out  of  the  seized  Chi¬ 
nese  territory  , to  which  she  has  given  the 
name  of  Mai^ukuo,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  ly'  is  a  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Japan.  / 

‘‘The  ^orld  may  now  prepare  itself  to 
shortlwTiehold  the  claim  of  the  puppet  em- 
perory^f  Manchukuo  to  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  of  China.  When  that  time  comes, 
J^an  will  uphold  the  validity  of  the  claim 
afhd  make  it  good  by  means  of  her  military 
power. 


‘‘SHADOWS  OP  COMING  EVENTS 

‘‘Coming  events  certainly  cast  their  shad¬ 
ows  before  In  the  affairs  of  the  Orient.  The 
conquest  of  Korea  in  1910  forecast  that  of 
Manchuria  in  1931,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
territory  of  Manchuria  and  the  recent  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  Japan  relative  to  the  over- 
lordship  of  the  whole  of  Asia  indicate  her 
probable  control  of  the  vast  territory  and 
population  of  China  unless  the  western  na¬ 
tions  refuse  to  allow  her  to  violate  her 
treaty  obligations  and  thereby  become  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  Far  East. 

‘‘A  SERIOUS  MENACE 

‘‘This  might  be  of  no  concern  to  the  United 
States  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
summation  of  Japan’s  scheme  of  conquest 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  welding  of  the 
vast  horde  of  orientals  into  a  mighty  military 
machine  which  would  be  arrayed  against  the 
nations  of  the  Occident. 

‘‘This  is  no  ‘pipe-dream,’  no  hallucination. 
It  is  as  sure  to  become  an  actuality  as  is  now 
the  possession  of  Korea  by  Japan  and  her 
mastery  over  Manchuria  unless  means  are 
taken  by  the  western  nations  to  checkmate 
her  intentions  to  usurp  authority  over  all 
the  Asiatic  countries. 

‘‘THE  SCRAPPING  OF  TREATIES 

■v‘The  Japanese  Government  will  not  of  lt« 
o\^  accord  abide  by  and  live  up  to  Japan’s 
tree^  obligations.  Her  statesmen,  miliary 
and  nyval  officials,  and  publicists  declaim  that 
all  trebles  which  interfere  in  any  fanner 
with  Jaj^n’s  freedom  of  action  itfiist  give 
way  befor\her  great  needs.  Thu*  must  the 
Treaty  of  ^Washington,  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty,  and  t^P  Kellogg  Peace  #act  all  go  by 
the  board  bec^se,  forsooth^^he  must  have 
more  room  for  Wpanslon  ^Ven  though  she 
takes  it  by  force  ripm  otlj*r  nations. 

"a  pli 

‘‘Under  the  caption ^fepan,  her  back  to  the 
wall,’  the  eminent  ^imanist  and  editor  Ar¬ 
thur  Brisbane,  putjf^uortl^hls  plea  in  behalf 
of  Japan: 

“  'It  is  Imporrfnt  for  citiz3^  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  exami^,  understandlngly  and  sym- 
pathetlcally^oday’s  condition  In  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Empire,  making  allotvancSs  for  the 
pressure,  ft t  home  and  abroad,  onV  govern¬ 
ment  facing  the  alternative  of  starv^ion  or 
expansion.’ 

•‘Q/anting  that  this  is  true,  would  tri^cir- 
cujiistances  Justify  Japan’s  seizing  the  ^r- 
rit'ory  of  China,  converting  it  to  her  ov 
tise,  and  killing  the  inhabitants?  To  con3 
^  cede  the  righteousness  of  such  actions  would 
be  comparable  to  acknowledging  the  right 
of  John  Dlllinger  to  seize  the  property  of 
others  on  his  plea  that  he  needs  it. 

‘‘Will  the  learned  editor  contend  that  need 
comes  before  all  else,  and  that  a  bandit 
(granting  that  he  is  sorely  in  need)  should 
be  permitted  to  help  himself  to  the  be¬ 
longings  of  others,  and  that  he  is  justified  In 
using  force,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  life, 
in  carrying  out  his  intentions? 

‘‘Should  Mr.  Brisbane  hold  (as  he  seems  to 
do  in  the  case  of  Japan)  that  ‘self-preserva¬ 
tion  is  the  first  law  of  nature,’  I  would  an¬ 
swer  him  by  saying: 

“  ‘Yes,  in  her  wild  untamed  state — such  as 
is  exemplified  by  the  famished  tigress  who 
leaps  upon  its  prey,  be  it  brute  or  human, 
in  order  to  appease  the  hunger  of  itself  and 
its  cubs.  But  mankind,  as  represented  by 
nations  as  well  as  by  individuals,  is  presumed 
to  have  outgrown  that  brutish  instinct.’ 

‘‘LOOK  TO  THE  MORROW 

‘‘This  is  not  intended  to  be  a  plea  in  behalf 
of  war,  nor  favoring  armed  intervention  by 
the  United  States  between  Japan  and  any 
other  nation.  But  it  is  in  advocacy  of  our 
country  minding  its  own  business  and,  at  the 
same  time,  making  Its  defensive  forces  so 
adequate  that  no  nation  will  have  the 


temerity  to  interfere  with  what  Is  primarily 
the  business  of  the  United  States — the  pro¬ 
tection  of  its  own  people  and  their  territory 
and  the  safeguarding  of  the  Caucasian  di¬ 
vision  of  the  human  race. 

‘‘My  countrymen,  before  it  is  too  late,  re¬ 
member  this:  Coming  events  as  surely 
presage  their  approach  as  do  the  growing 
shadows  slanting  toward  the  east  indicate 
the  passing  of  the  day.  Therefore  prepare 
for  the  morrow.” 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  iGEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

/  OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  -SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

j 

Thurisday,  September  27  (legislative  day 
yt>f  Monday,  September  10),  1945 

.Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
^.4inanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
/  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edito¬ 
rials,  one  entitled  “Biggest  Power 
Source,”  from  the  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other 
entitled  “Labrador  Ore  and  the  Canal,” 
from  the  Vindicator,  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori¬ 
als  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle] 

BIGGEST  POWER  SOURCE 

Close  on  the  heels  of  President  Truman’s 
announcement  of  the  atomic  bomb  came  a 
dispatch  from  Spokane,  Wash.,  that  three 
more  giant  electric  generators  are  to  be  In¬ 
stalled  at  Coulee  Dam,  to  make  that  project 
the  greatest  power-producing  center  In  the 
world.  Boulder  Dam,  also  a  Government 
project,  now  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single 
unit  for  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power. 

According  to  Wiiliam  E.  Warne,  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Rec¬ 
lamation,  each  of  the  new  generators  will 
be  of  108,000  kilowatts.  It  Is  stated  that  the 
War  Production  Board  has  ordered  imme- 
^diate  beginning  of  construction,  which  is 
spected  to  require  3  years.  Inasmuch  as 
awndant  electric  power  is  required  for  atom 
srnashlng,  as  well  as  for  the  expected  rapid 
expa^lon  of  Industry  and  for  rural  electrifi- 
catlon^m  the  Northwest,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  that  by  the  time  the  new  electric 
generatoi^are  ready,  the  demand  for  their 
electrical  eJiergy  will  have  been  created. 

Progress  imithe  Northwest,  as  forecast  by 
the  expanslon^f  Grand  Coulee  power,  pos¬ 
sibly  may  spur  tW  advocates  of  St.  Lawrence 
River  power  to  nl^/  activity.  In  order  that 
Northern  New  YoiV  and  New  England  may 
share  in  the  benefits^of  the  postwar  era  of 
activity. 

[From  the  Youngstov/n  Itehio)  Vindicator] 
LABRADOR  ORE  AND  TI^  CANAL 

The  discovery  of  hlgh-grad^  iron  ore  in 
Labrador  and  nearby  Quebec  ^yes  Youngs¬ 
town  a  new  reason  to  work  foi^  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River'Canal,  and  gives  Pittsburgh 
a  strong  Incentive  for  Joining.  \ 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  high-grad^re  of 
the  Michigan  and  Minnesota  fields  is  ne^p-lng 
exhaustion.  The  Labrador  ore  is  of  first-rfite 
quality,  averaging  63.2  percent  iron  and. 
manganese.  If  the  St.  Lawrense  seaway  ii 
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Carried  through  and  the  lake-to-river  canal 
b^lt,  the  Labrador  ore  can  replace  America’s 
dwindling  reserves. 

Thtp  possibility  has  as  much  interest  for 
PittsbUigh  as  for  Youngstown  and  nearly  ad 
much  f?ltf  Cleveland,  whose  M.  A.  Hanna  COj 
has  bougM  an  interest  in  the  Labrador  dls-i 
covery.  Indeed,  it  concerns  all  Ohio,  and  the 
whole  eastern  region.  During  the  war  the 
population  oNtliis  section  has  been  falling^ 
while  the  West\nd  South  have  gained.  Th^ 
South  has  won  a  \ew  advantage  in  the  lowerf 
freight  rates  recei^y  granted  by  the  Inter-j 
state  Commerce  Coim.pission.  The  West,  al-j  .. 
ready  favored  over  the  East,  Is  asking  still 
further  reductions,  anoSthere  are  strong  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  movemervts  to  accelerate  thei 
westward  shift  of  lndustry\^  , 

The  stimulus  of  connecting  the  Atlantic, 
with  the  Mississippi,  via  th^St.  Lawrence 
and  a  lake-to-river  canal,  would  help  the 
whole  East,  It  might  well  be  a  life  saver  in( 
years  to  come  for  the  steel  inaystries  ot 
Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh.  And  ^ce  set  j 
ting  up  new  steel  mills  in  the  West^jhll  not^ 
produce  any  iron  ore,  the  whole  Nation^rould; 
have  a  stake  in  cheap  transport  for  the  >^b-^ 
rador  ore.  The  waterway  plan  should  hVe 
President  Truman’s  support,  in  view  of  hi^ 
own  plan  for  unifying  the  waterways  of  Eu-^' 
rope  as  a  means  of  raising  the  standard  of. 
living.  j 

Probably  the  railroads  will  continue  to  op¬ 
pose  both  the  seaway  and  the  canal.  But  if; 
their  executives  are  farsighted  enough,  they; 
will  come  to  see  that  the  eastern  railroads  in¬ 
terest  lies  in  helping  to  stop  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  region  in  which  they  operate,  and 
seeing  that  it  keeps  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
^country.  .  .  _ ...  . . 


The  Veteran  and  Full  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  ’THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  27,  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  “It’s  over!  He’s  coming  home!” 

Through  millions  of  American  minds 
on  the  night  of  August  14  flashed  that 
blessed  realization,  with  the  news  that 
the  Japanese  were  ready  to  surrender. 
For  days  and  days  it  was  the  only  thing 
most  of  us  could  think  of — the  only  thing 
that  mattered  in  all  the  world. 

And  now  he  is  coming  home.  On  ocean 
liners,  on  hospital  ships,  in  bombers, 
aboard  every  kind  of  craft  that  can  travel 
on  the  seas  or  above  them  or  under  them, 
our  men  are  coming  home — by  the  first 
of  the  year  they  will  be  coming  home  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  a  month. 

And  now  is  the  time  to  think  soberly 
and  with  responsibility  about  what  those 
boys  are  coming  home  to.  There  is  not 
much  time — very  little  time.  Even  as 
those  youngsters  shout  and  whistle  and 
sing  on  the  swarming  decks  of  the  Queen 
Mary  as  she  glides  into  her  berth  in  the 
Hudson  River,  our  factories  are  closing 
down.  The  postwar  problem  that 
seemed  so  dim  and  far  away  to  many 
only  a  few  months  ago  has  become  a 
reality.  What  are  those  11,000,000  men 
coming  home  to? 

First  of  all,  what  have  they  been  think¬ 
ing  about  while  they  were  away?  Prom 
everything  we  can  find  out,  there  have 
been  two  thoughts  uppermost  in  their 


minds  during  those  terrible,  endless 
months  in  another  world:  winning  the 
war,  quickly,  and  getting  home  and  find¬ 
ing  their  place  in  a  community — getting 
a  job.  The  first  part  is  over,  and  they 
won  it.  Now  comes  our  part,  a  part  in 
whfch,  again,  we  need  their  help.  Work¬ 
ing  together  again,  soldier  and  civilian, 
we  have  got  to  lick  unemployment. 
Those  men  who  did  their  part  in  far 
corners  of  the  earth  so  magnificently  and 
so  unselfishly  have  every  right  to  expect 
that,  having  gone  all  out  for  war,  we 
shall  now  go  all  out  for  peace. 

We  have  made  a  beginning  where  the 
veteran  is  concerned,  but  it  is  only  a 
beginning.  We  have  made  into  law  a 
GI  bill  of  rights.  We  have  given  him  a 
preferential  rating  on  jobs.  But  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  does  not  stop  there.  What 
is  the  good  of  having  a  preferential 
rating  on  a  job  that  does  not  exist? 
What  is  the  good  of  training  if  there  is 
no  place  to  use  the  skill  you  have  la¬ 
bored  to  acquire?  What  are  your 
chances  of  getting  a  job  in  a  surplus 
labor  market  if  you  are  a  disabled  vet¬ 
eran?  Of  what  value  to  you  are  your 
captain’s  bars  and  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  around  your  neck  if  you 
went  away  an  office  boy — just  a  kid 
starting  out  in  industry — and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  offer  you  when  you  return? 

These  men  do  not  want  to  be  coddled.' 
They  do  not  want  to  be  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  there  is  only  1  job  for  10 
men;  and  if  that  job  is  given  to  a  vet¬ 
eran,  he  eventually  becomes  the  inheri¬ 
tor  of  the  resentment  of  the  community. 
They  cannot  be  happy  and  successful 
themselves  unless  the  home  folks  are 
happy  and  successful,  too.  If  the  neigh¬ 
bors  cannot  buy  his  produce  or  his  goods 
or  his  services,  what  chance  has  the  vet¬ 
eran  to  make  a  success  of  that  farm  or 
that  business  or  that  profession  he  may 
obtain  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights? 

Full  employment — nothing  less — will 
give  that  veteran  the  chance  he  has  been 
dreaming  about  all  those  long  months. 
If  it  is  a  farm  he  wants,  if  it  is  a  business 
he  wants,  if  it  is  a  job  in  industry,  if  he 
wants  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  a 
scientist,  he  can  only  function  in  an 
economy  of  abundance.  He  must  have 
customers,  and,  if  he  is  to  have  cus- 
iomers,  other  people  must  be  able  to  earn 
a  living,  too. 

This  man  who  was  willing  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  your  security  and  mine  now 
wants  a  chance  to  bring  up  his  children 
in  a  community  free  of  racial  and  re¬ 
ligious  frictions.  These  are  things  he 
has  risked  his  life  to  stamp  out.  He 
wants  for  his  children  and  for  all  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  community  the  fullest  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  education  that  oui’  modern 
world  can  provide.  He  wants  the  same 
effort  made  as  they  made  during  the 
war  to  control  the  spread  of  disease 
and  loss  of  life.  He  wants  time  for 
leisure  for  himself  and  his  family,  leisure 
which  our  society  with  technological 
advances  that  have  been  made  can  pro¬ 
vide.  He  wants  a  living  wage,  and  he 
wants  some  security  against  sickness  and 
old  age.  He  will  not  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  why  a  peacetime  civilian  should 
not  be  given  the  same  opportunities  as 
were  given  to  the  green  soldier,  who  was 


taken  into  the  Army  and  trained  to  use 
his  body  and  his  mind  for  war. 

The  vetei'an  does  not  need  or  want  all 
the  flowers  and  parades  and  fine 
speeches.  All  he  wants  is  a  chance  to  get 
back  into  his  community  and  live  a  nor¬ 
mal,  happy,  decent  life.  We  are  dead 
wrong  if  for  one  moment  we  think  we 
can  give  him  a  hero’s  welcome  and  then 
forget  about  him. 

We  muffed  it  after  World  War  I.  We 
ended  up  with  the  disgrace  of  a  bonus 
army  being  driven  out  of  Washington. 
The  only  way  we  can  fulfill  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  veteran  now  is  to  see  to  it 
that  we  fulfill  our  obligation  to  all  citi¬ 
zens.  A  peacetime  government  must 
answer  this  challenge — or  answer  at  the 
polls. 


Secretary  Patterson’s  Tribute  to  General 
Wainwright 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

S  OF  NEW  YORK 

j  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
j  Thursday,  September  27,  1945 

I  Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tues- 
[day,  September  25,  1945,  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  by  the  residents  of  the  beauti- 
|ful  village  of  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  It  was 
Wainwright  Day  when  the  villagers 
broudly  and  affectionately  welcomed 
home  their  greatest  citizen,  Gen.  Jona¬ 
than  Mayhew  Wainwright. 

The  principal  speaker  on  that  memo¬ 
rable  occasion  was  Secretary  of  War  Pat¬ 
terson.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  in¬ 
clude  his  eloquent  tribute  to  General 
Wainwright : 


As  the  home  of  General  Wainwright,  Ska- 
aeateles  has  a  Just  claim  to  national  dls- 
ilnctlon. 

Beyond  this  town — In  the  United  States, 
n  the  Philippines,  In  the  Islands  of  the  Pa- 
;lflc.  In  all  the  United  Nations — General 
Wainwright  Is  far  more  than  a  good  neighbor 
)r  an  outstanding  general  or  a  great  Amerl- 
;an.  He  represents  for  all  time  the  heroism 
3f  the  soldiers  who  fought  on  Bataan  and 
Sqrregldor. 

led  those  brave  men  through  the  dark- 
»t  86ys  of  the  war.  By  his  own  endurance, 
ils  own  Indifference  to  danger  In  the  front 
Ines,  1^  Inspired  them  to  an  endurance  far 
3eyond  call  of  duty.  Above  all,  his  career 
narks  th^Uong  and  bitter  road  the  heroic 
survivors  or^hat  little  army  have  traveled, 
from  the  tragic  shadow  of  hopeless  battle  to 
Ihe  grateful  wMcome  of  a  victorious  home¬ 
land.  In  honoring  General  Wainwright  we 
honor  them  all,  tSit  living  and  the  dead. 

I  He  had  a  force  ^^60,000  men.  No  army 
Inore  completely  reptesentative  of  all  our 
ipghting  forces  has  e^  fought  under  the 
American  flag.  Soldiers  l^d  sailors,  marines. 


de  by  side  in  the 
e  rock  of  Cor- 


jind  airmen  fought  It  out 
Jungle  of  Bataan  and  on 
I'egldor. 

kTiiere  were  veteran  regulars  St  the  Thirty- 
rst  Infantry.  That  regiment  n^d  not  been 
home  as  a  unit  since  Its  formatio^^  in  1916. 
There  were  National  Guard  men  a'n,d  selec¬ 
tees,  in  such  outfits  as  New  MexicPts  Two 
Hundredth  Antiaircraft,  who  little  moreJ;han 
a  year  before  had  been  students  and  clerks, 
farmers  and  factory  workers.  ’There  were 
marines  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  in  the  line 
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S.  380 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


September  27  (legislative  day,  September  10),  1945 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Iiitencled  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tydings  to  the  bill  (S.  380) 
to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
viz: 

1  On  page  14,  line  21,  after  the  word  ‘‘provide”  add  the 

2  following :  “with  the  assistance  and  concerted  efforts  of 

3  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor”. 
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79th  congress 
IsT  Session 


S.  380 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  27  (legislative  day,  September  10),  1945 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  lie  proposed  by  Mr.  Tydings  to  the  bill  (S.  380) 
to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  foi-  assuring 
continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industrv,  agriculture,  labor, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
viz : 

1  On  page  13,  line  18,  after  the  word  “responsibility”  add 

2  the  following:  “with  the  assistance  and  concerted  efforts 

3  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor”. 
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79th  congress 
IsT  Session 


S.  380 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

September  27  (legislative  clay,  September  10),  1945 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  b}^  Mr.  Tydings  to  the  bill  (S.  380) 
to  establisb  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring 
continuing  full  employment  in  a  free  competitive  econ¬ 
omy,  tbroiigli  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  viz: 

1  On  page  16,  line  14,  after  the  word  “program’’  add  tbe 

2  following  “with  the  assistance  and  concerted  efforts  of  in- 

3  dustry,  agriculture,  and  labor”. 
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BONOmT; 

reductl 


Sen.  Cap;t^er.  Kans.  , 
on  in  Government  exjjenditures  and 


inserted.  0. J.i''icCormick's  letter  favori^ 
opposing  unemployraent  compensation|i5Eb| 


resolution  urging  discontWance  of  " 
— ^^ese  r?  tioning  (p.  92b2) .  ^ 

?ntion  of 


^  a  rotoiaac  Cooperative  i'ederation  resolution  favoring 
rationing  of  sco.rce  foods  (p.  92b2); 


iteceived  a  Mass,  iaiblic  Utilities  Coninission  favoring  H.^ 
)rize  ICC  supervision  of  freight-rate  agreements  (p.  92b2-3). 


^  OmCi!,  0?  3UhGx.T  nrlAhCi;  79th-ist  No  iin 

legislative  fleports  and  Service  Section  ^ 


DIGEST  OE  riiOCEai,jJlnGS  OE  CONGiiESS  OE  ■,  -n- 

(Issued  OctoDer  1  194^  far  oofi  ^  ^  i^'EJr'nnTi.iEnT  OE  aGEICULTUEE 

1.  1949.  ior  actions  of  Eriday,  September  28,  1945) 


vEor  staff  of  the  Department  only) 


EULL-Ei7iEL0YiV'iii.NT  EUDG.oT  Easspdrvi 


nent  "which-Ili^Hy  Insists  thlt  th  Bnostitnte  Uor  Sen.  Ir,ft's)an. 

frrf  intercst^;r92?o-s4;: 


^  i.  1  ,j^jp.  ,  and  82-0  to  Sen  ToftU 

0)  amendment  to  provide  that  program  expenditures  shall.be  acconpanied  bv 

a  tax  program  aeslg.nod  to  prevent  runy  increase  in  the  national  deW  »ovS  a 

rec.sonable  nui-iaer  of  vpipr*^  *i  .. 


-u-i  xii  bue  liabionaiv  ciGht.  ''nvpr'  o 

"over  the- ensui.ng  ni^e 


act“i?j4  in^'^orrotm  n“^itt"r"“  °f  engaging  in  cenr.ercial 

s  in  competition  with  free,  competitive  private  enter  jrisp  o-r  •i-h-' 
investment  of  private  ca,.ltal"  (pp.  9296-300)  enterprise  or  the 

not  stated  that  his  anendnent  did 

^  p4aiii  "h  s  do4  ‘■'yo..  stated  that  the 

Which  hSd  h  ^  encourage  grivatt.  enterprise  thaan  many  things 

staed  le"°“  that  tine"  Ip.  9297).  Sen.  M,rse.  OreP.f 

4  Ian’  t  L  government  Action,  'out 

resjonsibi-'itv  r  long  unless  we  find  ways  to  discharge  our 

for'  fan’  gld^"  (p  H2faqr^‘''fe  «'  ®“2ioy>Js-nt  so  that  there  will  ho  a  market 
on  the  hifi  tE-.  g^S)!'  ih®®hted  .ilhert  Goss'  statement 
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BILLS  IIITECnjCED 


ITM  III  rEDBRAL  REGISTER  Sept.  2 


SOCIAL  SECURHff.  S,  1445,  "by  Sen.  Kilgore,  W,  Ya. ,  to  amend  tl^r  Social  Securitj 
Act,  for  the  p^pose  of  permitting  States,  and  political  subdoVisions  and  in- 
strumentalitiesN^ereof ,  to  secure  coverage  for  their  offia^s  and  employees 
under  the  old-age^^nd  survivors  insurance  provisions  of  sfich  act.'  To  Einance 
Committee.  (p.  92t 


g. 


SO GAR  PRO  RUCTION.  S,  100,  hySen.  Eulhright^Ark.  (for  himself  and 

Sens.  I'/heeler  (Mont.),  L^So^llette  (i'/is.),  Gurney^^.  Dak. ) ,  Butler  (Nehr.),  andj 
Thomas  (Okla.),  permitting^^derally  ov;ned  alco^l  plants  to  produce  sugars  or 
sirups  simultaneously  with  tnk  production  of  j^cohol.  To  Einance  Committee. 

(p.  9263.) 


ITEM  IN 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAVAvY.  Sen.  Langer,  N,^k,> 
printed  in  the  N.Y.  Herald  Trihunai^ to 


inserted  the  President’s  reply  (as 


[ernor  Dewey’ s  statement  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  the  St.  Lav-rence  Seaway  project 


A4402). 


Eor  supplemental  information  ^d  copies  of  legislative  Tteiterial  referred  to  call 
Ext.  ^1-654,  or  send  to  Room  ]^2  Adm.  Arrangements  may  he^^de  to  he  kept  advised,, 

routinel^pf  of  action  on  any  particular  hi] 


10.  PERSOIHTEL*  Deduct  ION  in  EORCE.  CSC’s  regulation  on  retention  prefe^nces  in 


reduction  in  fprce  pptions  (p.  12lSl). 


CCMMIIPTEE  hearing  announcements  for  Oct.  I5  S.  Judiciary,  Government  reorganize 
ti^  (ex.):  S.  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads,  highway ' construction;  H.  Approprlatioi 
leficiency  hill  (ex.);  and  H. Ways  and  Means,  nev;  tax-hill  (ex.). 


'5*  RESEARCH,  Agreed  to  Sen,  Thomas’  (Utah)  request  that  the  several  hills  andr^tts 
dealing  with  research  and  science  promotion  he  printed  as  a  document  (p.  927^. 


ens 


^TPLOYMENT  compensation.  Sen,  Donnell,  Mo.,  criticized  President  Truman’ &'^re- 
po^ed  statement  that  "the  Senate  had  let  him  down"  on  the  unemploymentydom- 


—  oOo  — 
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pint  system,  but  to  establish  for  them  spe¬ 
cial  critical  scores.  For  example,  we  quickly 
discovered  we  had  a  relatively  large  surplus 
of  aviators.  Accordingly,  the  critical  score 
for  their  release  has  been  cut  to  44  points 
against  49  points  for  other  officers.  This  de¬ 
vice  of  establishing  lower  critical  scores  for 
surplus^'categories  will  be  used  in  other  cases 
If  and  when  we  discover  those  surpluses.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  need  for  medi¬ 
cal  personnel,  which  you  mentioned ,  has 
obliged  usXto  set  a  critical  score  for  male 
doctors  of  60  points,  11  points  higher  than 
the  normal  score  for  officers  of  49  points.  By 
these  variations  in  critical  scores  the  Navy 
hopes  to  prevent  the  needless  retention  of 
surplus  personnel. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  the  paragraph  above 
answers  your  questions  about  aviation,  medi¬ 
cal,  and  construction  personnel.  They  all 
are  under  the  point  system.  Doctors  and 
aviators  have  special  y:ritical  scores,  but  all 
others.  Including  construction  personnel, 
have  normal  critical  scores. 

The  third  type  of  discharge  which  you  sug¬ 
gest,  special  order  discharges,  is  the  one 
that  causes  the  greatest  difficulty.  As  you 
know,  we  do  recognize  cases  of  family  hard¬ 
ship — which  should  not  be  confused  with 
cases  of  business  convenience — and  we  do 
give  special  attention  to  discharge  applica¬ 
tions  from  enlisted  men  who  have  been  long 
In  the  service  and  who  have  especially  press¬ 
ing  dependency  situations.  ,  ' 

You  may  be  interested  in  how  \pe  handle 
applications  for  release  in  hardship  cases. 
A  hardship  application  filed  by  an'^nllsted 
man  or  an  officer  goes  first  to  the  applicant’s 
commanding  officer.  The  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  must  forward  the  application  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  making  whatever  recommend^ion 
he  sees  fit.  Therefore,  a  hardship  plea  can¬ 
not  be  either  pigeonholed  or  rejected  in  the 
field.  Here  in  Washington  the  hardship  ap¬ 
peals  of  enlisted  men  are  decided  by  the. 
Enlisted  Personnel  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  . 
Personnel.  Those  of  officers  are  decided  by 
a  board,  the  membership  of  which  we  keep 
anonymous  so  that  the  board  cannot  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure.  No  official  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  allowed  to  overrule  this  im¬ 
partial  board. 

My  own  observation  indicates  that  both 
the  board  and  the  Enlisted  Personnel  Office 
are  being  lenient  in  matters  of  true  family 
hardship — as  distinguished  from  cases  of 
business  convenience. 

In  all  honesty,  I  believe  these  are  the  only 
special  order  discharges  which  we  can  con¬ 
sider.  We  have  had  appeals  to  release  all 
married  men  and  we  also  have  appeals  to 
release  single  men  so  that  they  can  get 
married.  We  are  asked  to  release  all  combat/ 
veterans  because  of  their  sacrifice,  and  we  . 
asked  to  release  all  noncombat  men  beca^ 
they  won’t  be  any  use  to  the  Navy.  W^'^re 
told  we  should  release  all  young  me|l  be¬ 
cause  they  are  preparing  for  their  /areers, 
and  we  are  told  that  .we  should  release  all 
older  men  because  their  -  careei^  may  be 
ending.  y 

Each  of  these  appeals  has  it^‘’valldity,  but 
there  is  no  unanimity  amo^  them.  They 
are  so  conflicting  that.  If  wj^tried  to  satisfy 
one  this  week  and  anoth^  next  week,  our 
demobilization  would  break  down  in  a  chaos 
of  cross-purposes.  The.<iet  result,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  would  be  to  alow  down  the  whole 
demobilization.  / 

The  best  answer/^o  the  appeals  of  special 
groups  is  a  fast  oyfer-all  demobilization.  For 
that  reason,  we, have  fixed  the  rapid  release 
schedule  to  which  I  referred  before — and  we 
will  beat  It  if  we  can. 

Sincwely  yours; 

,/■  James  Forhestai,. 

STA’;ifeMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 
X^MPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Jtifr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
leading  of  the  first  article  on  the  front 
page  of  this  morning’s  Washington  Post 


reads,  “President  carries  fight  for  job¬ 
less  pay  to  House  after  ‘let-down’  by 
Senate.’’  The  reference^is  to  a  confer¬ 
ence  which  the  President  had  yesterday 
with  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with 
respect  to  the  bill  providing  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  of  $25  a  week  for  26 
weeks.  Charles  G.  Ross,  Presidential 
press  secretary,  is  quoted  in  the  article 
as  follows: 

The  President  spoke  vigorously.  He  said 
he  stood  pat  on  26  weeks  and  $25  for  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation.  He  said  the  Sen¬ 
ate  let  him  down  and  he  expected  the  House 
not  to  do  so.  He  said  his  views  were  fully 
outlined  in  his  message  to  Congress  and  he 
stood  by  them. 

From  the  statement  of  the  President 
that  “the  Senate  let  him  down’’  there 
follows  reasonably  the  inference  that  the 
Senate  was  under  some  obligation  to  the 
President  with  which  the  Senate  failed 
to  comply.  Prom  the  President’s  state¬ 
ment  the  implication  may  clearly  be 
drawn  that  the  Senate  had  failed  to  per¬ 
form  its  duty  by  not  carrying  into  effect 
the  President’s  desires  in  this  matter. 

I  think  it  proper  that  the  Senate  pan 
at  this  point  to  remember  now  and/or 
all  future  time  that  it  is  not  a  bodi^ub- 
ordinate  to  the  President  of  the  imited 
States  or  subject  to  the  duty  follow 
his  desires,  irrespective  of  the/udgment 
of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  proper  function  the  Presi 
dent  to  make  recommenc^ions  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  is  of  high  importance  that 
respectful  and  thoro^h  consideration 
be  given  by  Congre^  to  every  recom¬ 
mendation  made  bw/uie  President.  This, 
however,  is  entiraiy  different  from  the 
view  that  Congress  owes  an  obligation 
to  the  Presid^t  to  follow  his  recom¬ 
mendations  Ijlindly.  There  is  no  basis 
for"  the  Present  of  the  United  States  to, 
be  of  .the  offinion  that  merely  because  the 
Senate  ^ils  to  approve  legislation  sug- 
gestedyfiy  him  the  Senate  has  thereby 
omitt/d  a  duty,  which  omission  is  a  logi¬ 
cal  ^terpretation  of  the  term  “let  him 
m.’’  \ 

'We  have-had  in  past  years  many  illus¬ 
trations  of  .Executive  domination  over 
Congress.  If?  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
no  repetition  ,  of  such  domination  will 
ever  again  occ'ui’  in  our  national  history. 
Our  Government  consists  of  three  co¬ 
ordinate  branches,  the  legislative,  exec¬ 
utive,  and  judicial.  Each  has  its  own 
functions.  Each  is  responsible  for  its 
own  independent  exercise  of  those  func¬ 
tions.  Each  of  them  owes  a  duty  not  to 
the  other  branch, ‘but  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  perform  this  dutyf 
fearlessly.  Independently,  and  without! 
subordination  to  another  branch  of  gov- 1 
ernment.  ■ 


States.  We  owe  no  duty  to  comply  with 
directions  or  orders  of  the  Executive  to 
enact  legislation.  Our  duty  is  to  do  vjhat 
we  ourselves  think  best.  To  fail  to^fol- 
low  the  opinions  of  the  Executive  does 
not  constitute  a  breach  of  dutvj^a  non- 
compliance  with  obligation,  oi^C  “letting 
down’’  of  the  Enecutive. 


The  Congress  will  do  well  at  this  point! 
to  caution  itself  never  to  accede  or  agree  | 
to  the  doctrine  that  Congress  is  sub-f 
ordinate  to  the  Executive.  Congress  will  i 
do  well  also  to  caution  itself  at  this  time ; 
never  to  accede  or  agree  to  the  doctrine  | 
that  by  omitting,  after  the  exercise  by  it  1 
of  honest  judgment,  to  enact  legislation' 
favored  by  the  Executive,  it  has  “let¬ 
down’’  the  Executive;  namely,  that  it  has  | 
failed  to  perform  a  duty  which  it  owes! 
to  the  Execytive.  We  are  chosen  to  per- ; 
form  our  duty  to  the  people  of  the  United  '• 


In  conclusion,  I  call  attention  to  cer¬ 
tain  words  in  Washingtoij!^  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress,  which  are  as  tru^n  this  Septem¬ 
ber  1945  as  they  were ^fi  September  1796 
when  he  delivered  Uaat  immortal  docu¬ 
ment.  Those  wor^  are: 

It  Is  importantynkewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking,  in  a^ee  country,  should  inspire 
caution  in  tho^  entrusted  with  its  admin¬ 
istration,  to  cynflne  themselves  within  their 
respective  caftstitutional  spheres,  avoiding, 
in  the  exeanse  of  the  powers  of  one  depart¬ 
ment,  to  /ncroach  upon  another.  The  spirit 
of  enc^.chment  tends  to  consolidate  the 
powera/of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and 
thu^o  create,  whatever  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  a  real  despotisr*.  A  first  estimate  of 
tj*it  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse 
JK  which  predominates  in  the  human  heart, 
^is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this 
position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks 
in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  divid¬ 
ing  and  distributing  it  into  different  deposi¬ 
tories,  and  constituting  each  the  guardian 
of  the  public  weal,  against  invasions  by  the 
others,  have  been  evinced  by  experiment,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern;  some  of  them  in  our  own 
country,  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  pre¬ 
serve  them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  insti¬ 
tute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  be,  in  any  particular, 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment 
in  the  way  which  the  Constitution  desig¬ 
nates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usur¬ 
pation;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may 
be  the  Instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  custom¬ 
ary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are 
destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  great¬ 
ly  overbalance,  in  permanent  evil,  any  partial 
or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can,  at 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1945 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  and  program  for  assuring 
continuing  full  employment  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  through  the  con¬ 
certed  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  la¬ 
bor,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
Intended  to  address  myself  to  the  full 
employment  bill  earlier  in  the  debate. 
Not  having  done  so,  I  really  feel  that 
many  of  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make 
today  will  not  add  anything  to  the  de¬ 
bate,  because  they  have  been  covered,  in 
the  main,  by  the  very  excellent  discus¬ 
sion  on  both  sides  of  this  question  in  the 
speeches  which  have  preceded.  Hence 
I  suggested  to  my  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
that  we  might  very  well  forego  my  dis¬ 
cussion  today.  However,  it  was  the 
judgment  of  those  supporting  the  bill 
that  in  order  to  complete  the  record 
this  speech  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  because  of  the  emphasis  which  I 
shall  give  to  certain  features  and  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  bill. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  Mr.  President, 
that  It  is  the  desire — and  I  certainly 
share  in  it — of  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  we  reach  a  vote  on  this 
bill  today,  if  possible.  Therefore,  I  shall 
decline  for  the  main  to  yield  during  my 
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speech,  although  I  shall  wish  to  extend 
every  possible  courtesy  to  my  colleagues 
if  they  feel  it  important  that  they  Intev- 
rupt  for  comment  or  questions  on  any¬ 
thing  I  say.  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
after  I  close  my  speech  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  subject  myself  to  such  cross- 
examination  as  they  may  wish  to  put  me 
to  on  this  very  essential  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation.  I  hope  that  when  I  decline  to 
yield  during  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
no  colleague  will  consider  me  in  the 
slightest  way  discourteous,  because  such 
will  not  be  my  intention. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Republican,  I  sup¬ 
port  and  sponsor  the  full  employment  bill 
because  I  feel  that  maintaining  full  em¬ 
ployment  is  absolutely  essential  to  pre¬ 
serving  our  economy  in  this  country.  If 
we  lose  that  economy  we  shall  lose  many 
democratic  rights  as  well.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  are 
aware  of  my  conviction  that  we  shall 
have  to  maintain  on  an  efficient  and  a 
highly  productive  level  our  system  of 
private  enterprise  economy  if  we  are  to 
preserve  political  democracy  itself.  I 
have  said  before,  but  it  is  a  truth  which 
I  think  so  fundamental  that  it  deserves 
repeating,  that  under  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  we  cannot  separate  our  form  of 
economy  from  politicai  democracy  itself, 
because  if  we  do  v/e  will  have  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  our  system  of  private  enterprise  a 
regimented  economy.  If  we  have  a  regi¬ 
mented  economy  by  government  we  also 
lose  many  of  our  basic  political  demo¬ 
cratic  rights.  I  think  that  the  contest 
between  economic  systems  is  one  of  the 
great  battles  of  ideology  going  on  in  the 
world  today,  and  it  is  not  foreign  to  our 
shores.  It  is  being  waged  in  America 
today  and  I  want  to  throw  my  support  to 
private  enterprise.  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  make  political 
democracy  and  the  private  enterprise 
economy  work  cooperatively  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  to  the  end  that  we  can  assure  full 
employment  under  our  great  democratic 
Government.  We  know  that  our  form  of 
government  elevates  to  the  highest-posi- 
tion  among  the  nations  of  the  world  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  dignity 
of  men.  However,  if  in  the  future  it 
fails  so  to  plan  its  economic  affairs  as 
to  give  its  people  the  chance  to  work  and 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  they 
will  insist  upon  changes  in  our  economy. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  feel  that 
the  full  employment  bill  is  essential  in 
order  to  hitch  together  political  democ¬ 
racy  and  a  private  enterprise  economy. 
I  recognize  that  there  are  great  differ¬ 
ences  among  us  in  our  approach  to  these 
problems,  although  this  debate  has  shown 
very  clearly  that  we  are  of  one  mind  as 
to  the  objectives.  The  opponents  of  the 
bill  or  those  who  would  modify  it  in  var¬ 
ious  respects  have  stated  over  and  over 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  they 
are  sympathetic  with  the  objectives  of 
the  bill.  I  know  their  sincerity  is  as  deep 
as  the  sincerity  of  those  of  us  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  legislation  such  as  S.  380  will 
be  necessary  if  we  are  to  hold  out  to  the 
common  men  and  women  of  America 
what  amounts  to  an  economic  insurance 
policy  which  will  protect  them  from  the 
misery  and  cruelty  of  depressions  and 
deflated  dollars. 


I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of 
the  great  shortcomings  of  most  of  the 
legislative  programs  of  the  past  20 
years — and  I  include  Republican  as  well 
as  Democratic  administrations  in  that 
period  of  time — has  been  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  both  great  political  parties  to 
come  forward  with  a  realistic  tax  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  so  far  as 
political  issues  are  concerned,  and  some¬ 
times  so  far  as  political  consequences  to 
individuals  are  concerned,  a  proposal  to 
tax  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  benefits  of 
government  is  considered  to  be  bad 
politics.  However,  I  am  convinced,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  cannot  maintain  the 
benefits  of  government  which  must  be 
maintained  and  expanded  as  problems 
arise  unless  we  tell  our  people  honestly 
and  forthrightly  that  they  must  expect 
to  pay  taxes  to  meet  the  costs  of  those 
Government  services.  In  my  judgment, 
if  we  are  to  be  perfectly  intellectually 
honest  about  it  we  must  tell  the  people 
that  they  must  expect  to  pay  high  taxes 
for  years  to  come,  not  only  in  order  to 
pay  the  great  cost  of  this  war — a  cost 
which,  after  all,  is  very  cheap,  because 
the  winning  of  the  w’ar  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  be  here  today  as  free  men  rep¬ 
resenting  a  free  people — but  to  pay  the 
cost  of  all  other  obligations  which  the 
Government  must  assume. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Morse  yielded  to 
Mr.  CoNNALLY,  who  spoke  on  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  watei;  treaty  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  debate  ensued,  all  of 
which,  on  request  of  Mr.  Connally,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  w'as  ordered  to  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Morse.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  happen 
to  be  one  who  believes  that  we,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
should  make  perfectly  clear  to  them  on  a 
factual  basis  what  are  the  tax  problems  of 
the  country,  and  what  are  the  budgetary 
necessities  of  the  Government.  If  we 
do  so,  I  believe  that  they  will  be  perfectly 
willing  to  pay  for  the  benefits  which  they 
insist  upon  receiving  provided  we  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  maintain  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  sufficiently  high  to  permit 
them  to  pay  out  of  the  productive  enter¬ 
prises  of  this  country,  and  the  wealth 
produced  through  them,  the  taxes  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  whatever 
legislative  program  shall  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  the  public  interest. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we 
should  not  endeavor  to  incorporate  a  tax 
program  into  the  pending  bill.  When  we 
are  ready  to  grapple  with  the  tax  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  Congress  I  shall  be  perfectly 
willing  to  take  the  position  that  we  must 
impose  taxes  sufficiently  high  to  make  it 
possible  to  protect  the  value  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dollar.  Unless  we  raise  revenues 
through  taxation  to  protect  the  value  of 
the  American  doliar  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  we  shall  be 
headed  toward  runaway  Inflation.  Mass 
unemployment  is  certain  to  go  along  with 
inflation,  and  no  amount  of  spending 
can  help  unemployment  caused  by  in¬ 
flation.  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to 
put  my  political  head  on  the  block,  so  to 
speak,  in  support  of  an  adequate  tax  pro¬ 
gram  in  order  to  protect  the  value  of  the 


American  dollar,  because  I  conceive  that 
to  be  one  of  my  primary  duties  to  the 
people  whom  I  try  to  serve.  This  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill  will  assure  employment 
only  so  long  as  we  protect  the  soundness 
of  our  dollar.  Cheap  money  doesn’t 
create  jobs;  it  destroys  them.  That  is 
why  I  think  that  after  passage  of  this  bill 
we  .should  tackle  our  tax  problems. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one 
who  becomes  alarmed  over  the  label 
“deficit  spending.”  When  deficit  spend¬ 
ing  for  any  emergency  period  of  time  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  and  expand  the  productive  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  jobs  for  men  and  women,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  vote  for  deficit 
spending  for  whatever  the  period  of  time 
may  be  which  is  found  to  be  necessary. 
Deficit  spending,  if  it  results  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  wealth-producing  jobs,  does  not 
deflate  the  value  of  the  dollar,  but  pro¬ 
tects  its  value  because  out  of  those  jobs 
will  come  savings  with  which  the  cost  of 
the  enterprise  can  be  paid  through  taxes. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  if  deficit  spend¬ 
ing  continued  for  so  long  as  to  create  a 
debt  in  excess  of  wealth  produced,  the 
value  of  the  dollar  would  be  deflated. 
But  I  do  not  fear  deficit  spending  during 
an  emergency  in  which  we  are  threatened 
with  a  depression  and  unemployment  if 
we  agree  that  the  costs  of  the  projects  for 
which  the  public  money  is  spent  will  later 
be  returned  in  taxes  after  the  emergency 
is  over. 

Hence  I  think  we  should  make  clear 
that  a  time  will  come  when  we  will  have 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  any  particular 
emergency  in  the  alleviation  of  which  we 
spend  money  under  the  terms  of  this  bill. 
I  am  one  who  believes  that  during  the 
serious  depression  of  the  1930’s  we  should 
have  adopted,  at  the  time  Congre.ss 
passed  much  of  the  legislation  which  was 
enacted  during  that  period,  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  and  fairer  tax  program.  I  assert 
now  that  if  this  proposed  legislation  is 
enacted,  as  I  trust  it  will  be,  in  order  to 
meet  the  expenditures  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  to  make  if  it  is  to 
provide  opportunities  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  those  who  want  to  work,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  establish  tax  brackets 
sufficiently  high  to  meet  the  necessary 
costs. 

I  have  one  other  statement  which.  I 
wish  to  make  with  reference  to  the  tax 
problem.  The  pending  bill  refers  to  aid¬ 
ing  private  industry.  One  of  the  best 
ways  in  which  this  Congress  can  aid  pri¬ 
vate  industry  is  by  lifting  from  it  taxes 
which  today  amount  to  confiscation, 
taxes  which  destroy  the  confidence  of 
business,  and  which  offer  no  inducement 
to  the  owners  of  surplus  venture  money 
to  invest  their  funds  in  wealth-creating 
industry.  I  think  that  at  a  very  early 
date  we  should  remove  the  high  bracket 
tax  on  industry.  It  is  now  preventing 
the  investment  of  huge  surpluses  of 
money  which  should  be  invested  during 
the  reconversion  period  in  new  industries 
and  in  projects  which  will  produce 
wealth-creating  jobs  and  new  profits  out 
of  which  new  tax  dollars  can  flow. 

However,  I  shall  oppose  any  attempt  to 
weaken  and  cripple  this  bill  by  any 
amendment  which  seeks  to  require  as  a 
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condition  precedent  to  providing  work 
opportunities  the  revenue  from  taxes  to 
pay  for  job  producing  projects.  I  think 
our  American  economy  is  too  dynamic 
and  too  vital  to  necessitate,  when  we  pass 
the  pending  measure,  the  adoption  of  a 
tax  program  which  in  and  of  itself  would 
make  it  impossible  during  the  emergency 
to  provide  the  jobs  necessary  to  cany 
out  the  objectives  of  the  legislation.  I 
agree  we  must  raise  the  costs  through 
taxes  and  shall  vote  for  a  tax  program 
which  will  do  it  when  we  take  up  the 
tax  problems  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  full 
employment  bill  is  not  the  ogre  which 
some  of  its  opponents  would  make  of  it. 
The  bill  first  states  its  objectives  in  very 
plain  language.  I  think  that  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  hours  of  this  debate  it  would  be  well 
to  review  briefly  those  objectives. 

One  of  the  objectives  is  that  everyone 
shall  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  living  in 
a  free  competitive  economy.  The  plain 
and  clear  language  on  page  12  of  the 
bill,  beginning  on  line  21,  is  as  follows: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  foster  free  competitive  private 
enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private 
capital. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  quarrels  with 
that  premise.  The  bill  states  further: 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to 
work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for  use¬ 
ful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full-time  em¬ 
ployment. 

We  may  have  some  differences  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  all  the  implica¬ 
tions  and  meaning  of  that  language.  I 
am  not  only  willing  to  stand  on  what  I 
think  is  the  clear  meaning  of  that  sec¬ 
tion,  but  I  venture  the  suggestion  that  if 
that  objective  is  not  carried  out  in 
America  during  the  years  ahead,  private 
industry  itself  will  be  the  greatest  suf¬ 
ferer. 

I  have  heard  no  voice  raised  against 
the  major  objectives  of  this  bill,  so  I 
assume  that  we  are  in  general  agreement 
concerning  them. 

The  bill  also  states  in  very  plain  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  maintenance  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  is  an  obligation 
and  a  responsibility  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  the 
bill  accepts  in  full  such  responsibility. 
It  states  that  we  will  assure  the  existence 
of  opportunities  for  full  employment. 

In  other  words,  to  the  extent  that  it 
can — to  the  extent  that  it  can,  I  repeat — 
the  Government  will  assure  that  every¬ 
one  will  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  living. 
I  think  in  this  modern  world,  with  all 
the  technological  advancements  in  the 
field  of  production,  advancements  which 
have  accrued  to  the  great  advantage  of 
industry  generally,  that  if  the  best  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  employees  and  indus¬ 
trialists  are  to  be  protected,  if  their 
property  rights  are  to  be  preserved,  a 
democratic  government  ought  to  recog¬ 
nize,  keep  faith  with,  and  fulfill  the  basic 
objective  of  the  bill — that  everyone  will 
have  a  chance  to  earn  a  living. 

In  stating  these  things  in  plain  lan¬ 
guage  the  bill  does  not  quibble  or  dodge 
or  duck  the  issue.  It  does  not  indulge 
in  double-talk.  It  does  not  say  we  will 
encourage  this  objective  or  promote  this 
condition  or  that  we  will  do  something 
along  this  line.  It  says  that  it  Is  the 


obligation  of  the  Government  to  assure 
that  everyone  will  have  a  chance  to  earn 
a  living.  It  definitely  does  not  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  will  assure  jobs  for 
some  and  doles  for  others.  It  says  in 
plain  language,  which  I  think  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  this  country  can  under¬ 
stand,  that  we  will  do  whatever  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  assure  full  employment.  The 
bill  says  so  in  this  language: 

stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  private 
enterprise  to  provide,  through  an  expanding 
production  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  the  largest  feasible  volume  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities. 

Further,  the  bill  says: 

stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  State  and 
local  governments,  through  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  functions,  to  make  their  most 
effective  contribution  to  assuring  continuing 
full  employment. 

It  says  that  in  order  to  assure  full  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  will  create  programs 
and  use  the  sources  of  governmental 
powers  authorized  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  developed  and  improved  through¬ 
out  the  years. 

This  language  is  to  be  found  on  page 
13  of  the  bill,  line  22.  where  it  says: 

To  that  end  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
in  cooperation  with  industry,  agriculture,  la¬ 
bor,  State  and  local  governments,  and  others, 
develop  and  pursue  a  consistent  and  care¬ 
fully  planned  ^economic  program  with  re¬ 
spect  to,  but  not  limited  to,  taxation. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  point  out 
that  the  bill  itself  recognizes  that  we  have 
an  obligation  as  a  government  to  face 
forthrightly  the  taxation  problems  which 
confront  the  country.  Those  of  us  who 
sponsor  this  bill  know  that  an  adequate 
tax  program  must  reinforce  this  bill  just 
as  such  a  tax  program  should  support 
all  legislation  involving  public  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr- 
Typings  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from, 
Indiana? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  was  just  wonder¬ 
ing  if  it  has  not  been  a  fact  that  the 
Government  has  done  in  the  past  every¬ 
thing  the  bill  calls  for.  Has  not  the 
Government  in  the  past  done  the  things 
for  which  this  bill  calls? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  decidedly  not. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Under  this  bill  what 
will  the  Government  do  in  the  future 
that  it  has  not  done  in  the  past? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Government  will  do 
what  Is  called  for  under  every  section 
of  this  bill  in  regard  to  coming  forward 
with  the  necessary  program  to  meet 
emergencies  of  unemployment  as  they 
arise,  by  way  of  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures,  cooperation  with  local  and  State 
governments  and  with  private  industry. 
The  bill  calls  for  advanced  planning  to 
meet  unemployment  emergencies.  The 
plans  are  to  be  worked  out  by  the  Presi- 
dept  and  approved  in  every  detail  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Has  not  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  always  done  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Government  had 
always  done  that,  I  may  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Indiana,  we 
would  not,  in  my  judgment,  have  had 


the  misery  and  hardship  of  the  great 
depression  of  the  thirties.  We  had  doles 
and  work  relief,  not  a  wealth-creating 
employment  program. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  is 
proceeding  on  the  premises  that  in  the 
future  we  are  going  to  be  more  active 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past  and  that 
the  Government’s  program  and  plans 
will  be  better  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  proceeding  on  the 
premise  that  democracy  is  vital  enough 
to  assure  full  employment  to  its  people. 
I  think  that  it  must  be  more  wise  in  the 
future  in  handling  these  problems,  if  it 
is  to  survive. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  not  quarrel¬ 
ing  with  the  Senator’s  statement,  and  I 
am  not  quarreling  with  the  bill  at  the 
moment.  But  as  I  was  sitting  here  and 
as  the  Senator  was  talking  I  was  just 
wondering  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the 
Government  for  160  years  has  done  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  Senator  is  talking  about 
and  what  the  Senate  has  been  talking 
about  for  several  days.  It  may  be  that 
what  the  Government  has  done  has  not 
been  done  so  efficiently  as  it  might  have 
been  done;  but  the  fact  still  remains 
that  it  has  done  it;  and  I  do  not  like  to 
have  the  American  people  sold  on  the 
idea  in  the  latter  part  of  September 
1945  that  in  the  future  we  are  going  to 
do  something  for  them  we  have  not  done 
in  the  past.  It  may  be  that  we  can  do 
It  more  efficiently,  but  it  certainly  is 
nothing  new. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  point  of  view,  with  which  I  find 
myself  in  complete  disagreement,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  think  the  Government  has 
to  the  degree  that  it  should  lived  up  to 
the  obligation  to  do  all  within  its  power 
and  within  its  resources  to  provide  full 
employment  and  to  control  the  causes  of 
depressions. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  merely  point  out,  with 
reference  to  inquiry  of  my  good  friend 
from  Indiana,  to  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  that  there  is  something  more  in 
this  bill  than  has  been  talked  of  on  this 
floor,  and  that  is  the  provision  in  the  bill 
which  I  call  particularly  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  for  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  National  Budget,  and  a 
National  Production  and  Employment 
Budget,  under  which  a  survey  of  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  made  through  the  research 
agencies  of  the  Government.  That  is 
something  new,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
something  good. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  the  head 
of  a  very  successful  business  corporation 
which  bears  his  name — more  power  to 
him — and  which  he  .has  built  up.  I 
think  he  will  agree  with  me  that  he  has 
in  Indiana  a  great  research  agency 
whose  duty  it  is  to  make  surveys  ahead 
as  to  what  the  probable  demand  will  be 
for  his  products,  what  the  supply  of  ma¬ 
terials  will  be,  and  what  the  wholesale 
opportunities  will  be.  That  is  certainly 
true  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  General  Mo- 
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toi*,  and  other  corporations.  Under 
this  bill  the  Government  will  undertake 
more  than  it  has  done  heretofore,  more 
than  General  Motors  has  done,  more 
than  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  done 
in  his  organization. 

We  have  vast  research  potentialities 
in  our  Government,  and  we  can  get  the 
best  experts  in  the  world,  who  can  in¬ 
vestigate  and  consider  all  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  industry  and  business,  put  them 
in  a  test  tube,  so  to  speak,  hold  up  the 
test  tube  to  the  light  and  see,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  what  future  conditions  are 
going  to  be.  Then,  the  Congress,  to 
which  we  hope  to  continue  to  belong 
from  year  to  year,  v/ill  implement  the 
ideas  and  aspirations  of  this  bill  in  the 
light  of  the  findings  of  the  research 
agencies  of  the  Government  showing 
employment  conditions. 

Mr.  CAPSHART.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  MORSE.  Allow  me  to  reply  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  by  saying 
I  thank  him  for  his  contribution,  and  to 
say  that  if  those  who  feel  that  in  the  past 
the  Government  has  been  doing  every¬ 
thing  that  is  called  for  under  this  bill, 
then,  in  my  judgment,  they  should  have 
no  objection  to  giving  their  votes  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAFEHART.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Guf¬ 
fey  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAFEHART.  I  did  not  make  the 
statement  that  the  Government  had  been 
doing  everything  it  might  have  done.  I 
merely  asked  the  question  whether  it  was 
not  a  fact  that  the  Government  in  the 
past  had  done  all  the  things  the  bill  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  whether  the  Senator’s  po¬ 
sition,  and  that  of  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  was  not  that  under  the 
bill  the  Government  would  be  able  to  do 
the  things  it  had  done  in  the  past  and 
do  them  more  eflSciently. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  not  my  answer, 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  My 
answer  is  that  the  Government  has  not 
done  in  the  past  many  of  the  things  per¬ 
missible  under  the  bill  which  it  should  do. 

Mr.  CAFEHART.  I  do  not  care  to  take 
the  Senator’s  time,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
get  into  a  debate  on  the  subject,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  someone — and  the 
Senator  need  not  do  it  at  the  moment — 
point  out  to  me  anything  that  will 
be  done  under  the  bill,  other  than  re¬ 
search  in  advance,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  done  in  the  last  160  years. 
It  certainly  has  promoted  private  enter¬ 
prise;  it  certainly  has  promoted  WPA 
and  PWA,  and  it  certainly  has  spent  bil¬ 
lions  upon  billions  of  dollars  in  made 
work.  It  certainly  has  done  all  the 
things  called  for  in  the  bill.  I  am  not 
fighting  the  bill;  at  the  moment  I  am  not 
against  the  bill,  but  I  do  not  like  to  have 
the  American  people  sold  on  the  idea 
that  all  at  once  here  is  something  brand 
new,  because  there  is  nothing  brand  new 
in  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  By  his  illustrations,  the 
Senator  brings  out  exactly  the  type  of 
things  the  Government  has  done  in  the 
past  which,  in  my  judgment,  were  the 
wrong  things  to  do,  because  they  were 
not  wealth-creating  things.  I  refer  to 


his  illustration  of  WPA  and  the  so-called 
dole,  job-relief  projects.  This  bill  seeks 
to  aid  private  enterprise  in  its  productive 
flpCtivitiBs  ' 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
would  it  interfere  with  the  Senator  if  he 
yielded  to  me  in  connection  with  the 
point  raised  by  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  replies  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  that  the  answers  we  have 
made  to  depressions  heretofore  have  been 
hit-and-miss  answers,  they  have  been 
spasmodic  answers,  they  have  been  ex¬ 
pedients,  whereas  the  pending  measure 
contemplates  a  plan  with  respect  to  de¬ 
pressions. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit,  I  should 
like  to  testify  that  that  prospectus  has, 
from  my  point  of  view,  very  honorable 
Republican  roots.  When  I  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1928  the  first  bill  I  ever  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate,  as  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  May  17,  1928, 
was  a  plan  for  a  “prosperity  reserve,’’ 
which  is  an  even  better  term  than  “full 
employment.”  It  sought  the  orderly 
planning  of  useful  public  works,  and  pro¬ 
vision  in  advance  for  their  financing,  to 
be  used  in  time  of  depression,  to  cushion, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  impact  of  the  de¬ 
pression.  I  still  believe  in  planning  in 
1945  just  as  much  as  I  did  in  1928. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  I  may  address  my¬ 
self  to  a  remark  made  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  should  like  to  take 
exception  to  something  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  said,  though  I  know  that  is 
dangerous.  He  said  that  this  effort  has 
very  honorable  Republican  roots.  I  ask 
him  to  strike  the  word  “honorable.” 
“Republican  roots”  are  synonymous  with 
honesty  and  integrity. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  shall  still  allow  the  adjective  to 
remain,  because  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  con¬ 
troversial  in  some  quarters. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  theory  any  man 
would  have  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
opposing  the  bill.  I  think  it  contains 
some  provisions  which  may  not  work  as 
well  as  its  well-intentioned  authors  pro¬ 
pose.  For  example,  there  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  that  the  President  shall  look  ahead 
for  a  year  and  determine  what,  in  his 
judgment  is  going  to  happen,  and  then 
to  promulgate  policies  to  deal  with  what 
he  thinks  the  events  of  the  future  are 
likely  to  be. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  this  not  in  oppo¬ 
sition  at  all,  because  it  is  sound,  but 
the  President  does  that  anyway,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  pointed  out, 
in  his  messages  to  Congress  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  However,  as  the  bill  deals 
specifically  with  employment,  I  can  im¬ 
agine  two  cases.  I  shall  take  the  Re¬ 
publican  case  first.  I  can  imagine  Mr. 
Dewey  being  our  President,  for  example, 
and  he  and  Mr.  Brownell,  chairman  of 


the  Republican  National  Committee, 
looking  ahead,  let  us  say.  to  a  time  when 
the  prospects  for  employment  were  not 
very  good,  and  telling  the  country  for¬ 
mally  that  under  his  administratien  the 
conditions  were  very  bad  and  likely  to  be¬ 
come  worse,  and  that  therefore  “we  must 
do  thus  and  so.” 

Or  I  can  imagine  Mr.  Truman  con¬ 
sulting  with  Mr.  Hannegan,  about  a 
year  before  election,  and  saying,  “There 
are  8,000,000  people  out  of  employment 
and  conditions  are  going  to  grow  worse, 
and  we  must  tell  that  to  the  country.” 
If  I  know  Mr.  Brownell  or  Mr.  Hannegan 
or  the  average  human  being  in  political 
life,  I  know  that  a  man  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  would  undertake  to  persuade  the 
President  to  tone  down  what  he  said 
about  a  bad  condition  being  likely  to 
come  to  pass,  because  if  a  Republican 
President  should  say  that,  the  Demo¬ 
crats;  would  say,  “Here  are  his  very  words. 
He  shows  his  incompetence  to  run  the 
country.  He  tells  you  that  conditions 
are  going  to  be  bad,  and  that  millions  are 
going  to  be  out  of  employment.”  If  a 
Democrat  in  the  President’s  chair  should 
make  such  a  statement,  the  Republicans 
would  say  the  .same  thing. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  to  belittle 
the  bill  or  to  criticize  the  work  of  its  au¬ 
thors,  because  I  think  in  most  respects 
the  theory  set  forth  is  a  good  one.  The 
one  thing  which  cannot  be  written  into 
the  bill  is  the  human  adaptability  to  the 
theories  of  life  and  philosophy.  When 
we  come  to  deal  with  politics,  no  matter 
how  dark  the  depression  is  1  year  before 
any  election,  regardless  of  whether  the 
administration  is  Democratic  or  Repub¬ 
lican,  we  can  bet  our  bottom  dollar  that 
the  President,  who  will  probably  be  a  can¬ 
didate  for  reelection,  will  tell  the  country 
that  things  are  going  to  become  better,  it 
would  not  make  any  difference  whether  it 
was  Herbert  Hoover,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  or  any  other  Presi¬ 
dent,  because,  after  all,  we  live  in  a  world 
that  has  in  it  an  awful  lot  of  human 
nature. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
repeat,  Mr.  President,  for  those  who  have 
come  into  the  Chamber  after  I  started, 
that;  although  I  wish  to  extend  any  cour¬ 
tesy  anyone  may  ask  of  me,  it  is  my  de¬ 
sire  to  cooperate  with  the  floor  leader¬ 
ship  today  and  to  finish  my  speech  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  then  answer 
questions  at  the  close.  I  shall,  however, 
continue  to  extend  the  courtesy  of  yield¬ 
ing  to  any  Senator  who  feels  he  must 
interrupt  before  I  conclude. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  IMr.  VANDENBERG]  for  his  helpful 
contribution  to  my  remarks.  To  supple¬ 
ment  what  I  have  already  said  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI  I 
wish  to  add  that  procedurally  and  sub¬ 
stantively  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  pro¬ 
gram  called  for  by  the  bill,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  which  will  be  adopted  as 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  if  the  bill 
shall  be  enacted,  are  so  different  from 
the  hit-or-miss  programs,  from  the  too- 
little  and  too-late  programs  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  meeting  depression  problems 
heretofore,  that  I  feel  confident  in  saying 
that  the  Government  has  not  been  doing 
for  160  years  the  things  proposed  by  the 
policies  of  the  pending  bill. 
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Returning,  now,  to  the  section  on  page 

13,  line  22,  Mr,  President,  I  repeat  the 
quotation,  because  I  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  reading  before,  but  I  think 
we  should  consider  it  again  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  objectives  of  the  bill. 
I  read; 

To  that  end  the  Federal  Government  shall. 
In  cooperation  with  Industry,  agriculture, 
labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  develop  and  pursue  a  consistent  and  care¬ 
fully  planned  economic  program  with  respect 
to,  but  not  limited  to,  taxation;  banking, 
credit,  and  currency;  monopoly  and  monopo¬ 
listic  practices;  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions;  foreign  trade  and  investment; 
agriculture;  education;  housing;  social  secur¬ 
ity;  natural  resources;  the  provision  of  public 
services,  works,  and  research;  and  other  Reve¬ 
nue,  Investment,  expenditure,  service,  or  reg¬ 
ulatory  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  because  em¬ 
ployment  depends  on  production  and 
production  depends  on  purchases,  on  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  bill  says  in  plain  language 
that  if  necessary  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  provide  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  to  assure  the 
attainment  of  the  objective. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  we  have 
for  the  most  part  agreed  upon  the  ob¬ 
jective.  It  is  that  everyone  able  and 
willing  to  work  shall  have  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living.  The  language  of  the  bill 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  is  on  page 

14,  line  20: 

(4)  to  the  extent  "that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  pro¬ 
vide  such  volume  of  Federal  Investment  and 
expenditure  as  may  be  needed,  in  addition 
to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises,  consumers,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  to  assure  continuing  full 
employment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  has  offered  and 
printed  copies  of  it  have  been  placed  on 
our  desks  this  morning,  a  proposed  sub¬ 
stitute  for  that  language  which  has  my 
full  endorsement.  I  think  he  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  great  contribution 
he  has  made  by  his  sincere  endeavor  to 
get  both  sides  to  this  controversy  to  reach 
an  agreement  upon  the  wording  of  this 
section.  We  must  try  to  reach  reasonable 
compromises  so  that  this  bill,  with  its 
policies  so  vital  to  the  economic  future 
of  this  country  and  to  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system,  may  be  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today. 

However,  let  me  comment  briefly  on 
the  language  as  it  is  presently  in  the 
bill.  Let  me  invite  Senators’  attention 
to  that  language  most  carefully.  It  says: 

To  the  extent — 

That  is  qualified  language — 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured — 

It  says  that  we  will — 
provide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment 
and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed. 

But  let  me  repeat  what  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  said,  that  sometimes  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  some  of  us  forget  that  when  we 
pass  this  bill  we  are  adopting  only  a 
policy  and  a  procedure  for  carrying  out 
that  policy.  The  various  proposals  for 
aiding  employment  will  come  before  the 
Congress  in  the  report  submitted  by  the 


President,  and  Congress  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
those  proposals.  Then,  so  as  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  the  bill  specifies  that  this 
investment  and  expenditure  shall  be  for 
wealth -creating  projects  as  follows — 
page  14,  line  26: 

Whether  direct  or  indirect,  or  whether  for 
public  works,  for  public  services,  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  business,  agriculture,  home  own¬ 
ers,  veterans,  or  consumers,  or  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
national  wealth  and  well-being  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  Increased  employment  opportunities  by 
private  enterprises. 

I  consider  that  language  of  great  im¬ 
portance  when  we  contemplate  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  objectives  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  this  bill,  because  that  language 
makes  very  clear  that  it  shall  be  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  the  President  to  come  forward 
with  suggestions  and  recommendations 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  national 
wealth:  in  other  words,  we  shall  not  have 
doles  and  work-relief  programs.  Rather, 
we  shall  have  programs  out  of  which  new 
wealth,  resulting  in  new  tax  dollars,  will 
flow.  Furthermore,  the  obligation  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  to  come  forward  with  a 
program  for  our  consideration  that  seeks 
to  stimulate  increased  employment  op¬ 
portunities  by  private  enterprises.  To 
me  that  language  Is  perfectly  clear  and 
plain.  I  think  it  is  simple  and  positive. 
In  my  judgment  it  should  not  be  changed. 
It  certainly  should  not  be  weakened  or 
watered  down  in  any  way. 

The  language  of  the  bill  does  not  say 
“We  will  almost  do  the  job.”  It  does  not 
say  “if”,  or  “but”,  or  “whereas”,  or  “how¬ 
ever”,  or  “may  be”,  or  “as  limited  by  ar¬ 
bitrary  conventional  restrictions.”  It 
states  an  objective  and  the  broad  policies 
for  attaining  the  objective  in  clear  and 
understandable  language. 

Nov/  what  about  the  relation  of  this 
bill  to  agriculture?  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
Oregon  is  still  a  great  agricultural  State. 
We  are  proud  of  our  modern  industries, 
and  we  intend  to  keep  them  busy;  but  we 
still  have  our  roots  In  the  forests  and  in 
the  soil.  However,  national  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  not  only  of  my  State  but  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  have  been  somewhat  amazed  and 
puzzled  to  note  that  some  who  oppose  the 
full  employment  bill  seem  to  think  that 
it  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  farmers,  Mr.  President,  know 
that  their  market  is  primarily  the  market 
basket  of  the  workers  in  the  cities.  The 
farmer  is  a  busy  man,  a  worker — and 
what  a  worker!  He  is  a  citizen,  perhaps 
the  most  wide  awake  of  all  citizens  polit¬ 
ically,  and  he  is  a  family  man.  As  a 
businessman  the  farmer  fully  realizes 
that  if  there  are  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  cities  and  the  towns  of 
the  country  it  means  that  there  will  be 
opportunities  for  the  farmer  to  earn  a 
decent  living  because  he  can  then  sell  his 
products  at  decent  prices.  As  a  worker 
the  farmer’s  job  is  production,  and  he 
likes  that  job.  Farmers  go  on  producing 
not  matter  what  happens,  and  what  a 
beating  they  sometimes  take  when  the 
markets  In  the  cities  fall  away,  when  the 
jobs  are  not  in  the  cities  from  which  the 
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potential  purchasers  of  farm  products 
can  receive  pay  envelopes  large  enough 
to  pay  good  prices  for  their  purchases  of 
farm  goods. 

I  could  take  time,  Mr.  President,  to 
back  up  this  observation  with  reams  of 
statistics  on  quantities  produced  and 
prices  paid,  but  these  figures  are  already 
in  the  record,  put  there  by  farm  lead¬ 
ers  and  farm  authorities  from  all  over 
the  country.  When  business  falls  off  and 
people  in  the  cities  lose  their  jobs,  not 
only  does  the  farmer  lose  in  the  volume 
of  alfalfa,  corn,  hogs,  and  all  other  farm 
products  he  can  sell,  but  the  prices  he  re¬ 
ceives  go  all  to  pieces.  I  think  this  em¬ 
ployment  bill  is  essential  to  preventing  a 
depression  in  the  agricultural  economy 
of  the  country.  As  one  vitally  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  agriculture  I  sponsor 
this  bill  because  it  will  be  a  great  aid  to 
farmers. 

As  a  citizen  and  a  voter  aware  of  his 
responsibilities,  the  farmer  is  not  easy  to 
deceive.  In  my  judgment  he  is  watching 
us  today.  He  will  not  be  fooled — that  is, 
not  for  long — if  we  quibble  and  equivo¬ 
cate  instead  of  facing  the  issue  fairly  and 
squarely  and  writing  legislation  that  will 
assure  the  farmers  of  America  of  a  con¬ 
sumer  market  with  pay  envelopes  for 
workers  big  enough  to  pay  decent  prices 
for  farm  products. 

As  a  family  man  the  farmer  has  not 
forgotten  the  day  not  long  ago  when  ag¬ 
riculture  became  the  poorhouse  of  our 
economy,  the  last  refuge  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  He  has  not  forgotten  the  days 
when  his  fine  boys  and  girls  could  not 
find  opportunities  to  seek  careers  in  the 
cities.  Statistics  show  that  in  normal 
times  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  young 
people  from  farm  to  city.  Because  of 
great  improvements  in  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  productive  methods  not  all  of  the 
boys  and  girls  are  needed  on  the  farm 
to  produce  the  goods  necessary  to  feed 
the  Nation.  We  can  and  should  support 
farm  prices  through  governmental  ac¬ 
tion,  but  we  cannot  support  farm  prices 
for  long  unless  we  find  ways  to  discharge 
our  responsibility  of  maintaining  full 
employment  so  that  there  will  be  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  farm  goods. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
have  sponsored  the  full  employment  bill, 
and  why  I  believe  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  plain  people  of  this  country 
are  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
great  American,  a  man  who  for  many 
years  has  been  very  prominent  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  legislative  affairs  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  Morris  Llew'ellyn  Cooke.  I  read  an 
excerpt  from  the  letter  now,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  entire 
letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  together  with  the  resolu¬ 
tion  attached  thereto  and  the  list  of  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  bill.  In  his  letter  Mr, 
Cooke  says: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the 
text  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  an  all  day, 
national  conference  on  the  full  employment 
bill  held  at  the  Hamilton  Hotel,  Wednesday, 
September  12.  As  you  will  note,  it  is  the 
joint  expression  of  41  national  organizationa 
representing,  I  believe,  a  very  large  segment 
of  the  voting  population  of  the  United  States, 
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The  supporting  organizations  are  prepared 
to  give  their  wholehearted  support  to  the 
early  enactment  of  an  effective  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  without  any  emasculating  amend¬ 
ments  that  are  being  proposed  by  opponents 
and  "yes — but”  supporters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
the  Senator’s  request  is  granted. 

The  letter,  resolution,  and  list  of  sup¬ 
porters  are  as  follows: 

The  Hay-Adams  House, 
V/ashington,  D.  C.,  September  24,  1945. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  herewith  the  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  at  an  all-day  national  conference  on 
the  full  employment  bill  held  at  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Hotel,  Wednesday,  September  12.  As  you 
will  note,  it  is  the  joint  expression  of  41  na¬ 
tional  organizations  representing,  I  believe, 
a  very  large  segment  of  the  voting  population 
of  the  United  States. 

The  supporting  organizations  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  their  wholehearted  support  to 
the  early  enactment  of  an  effective  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill  without  the  emasculating 
amendments  that  are  being  proposed  by 
opponents  and  “yes,  but”  supporters. 

On  behalf  of  these  organizations,  I  com¬ 
mend  you  on  your  support  of  S.  380-H.  R. 
2202,  and  assure  you  of  our  assistance  in  the 
campaign  for  its  enactment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke. 

resolution  in  support  of  early  enactment 

OF  AN  EFFECTIVE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL  (PRO¬ 
POSED  FOR  ADOPTION  AT  A  MEETING  OF  NA¬ 
TIONAL  organizations,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1945, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.) 

The  following  statement  is  made  by  the 
undersigned  in  behalf  of  their  organizations: 

“Action  to  assure  confidence  in  continuing 
full  employment  is  necessary  for  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  peace  and  later.  The  sequence  of 
temporary  dislocation,  postwar  boom,  and 
final  collapse  are  deadly  threats  to  economic 
and  social  stability  at  home  and  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

“Dislocation  and  transition  are  already 
upon  us.  Millions-  of  Americans  are  already 
turned  out  unwanted  to  look  for  Jobs.  Meas¬ 
ures  to  alleviate  these  temporary  hardships 
are  necessary  and  should  be  taken  immedi¬ 
ately,  but  confidence  in  postwar  prosperity 
and  stability  is  the  essential  to  prompt  and 
lasting  recovery. 

“Nothing  can  so  foster  that  necessary  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  hearts  of  workers,  farmers, 
business  and  professional  people  and  all 
others  as  to  know  that  their  -  Government 
will,  in  their  names,  dedicate  its  full  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  the  performance  of  this 
duty. 

“It  is  necessary  and  proper  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  im¬ 
mediately  legislation  which  will  recognize  the 
right  of  all  Americans  willing  and  able  to 
work  to  useful,  regular,  remunerative,  and 
full-time  employment,  and  which  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  responsibility  of  the  Government, 
acting  on  behalf  of  all  the  people,  to  assure 
opportunities  to  exercise  that  right. 

“Legislation  which  will  commit  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  assure  sus¬ 
tained  full  employment  is  the  first  step  need¬ 
ed.  Such  legislation  must  contain  these 
vital  and  indivisible  principles: 

“1.  All  Americans  willing  and  able  to  work 
have  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative,  suit¬ 
able,  regular,  and  full-time  employment. 

“2.  It  is  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  assure,  by  what¬ 
ever  means  are  needed,  that  sufficient  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  exist  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  exercise  this  right  at  all  times. 


“3.  It  is  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  coordinate  the 
appropriate  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  order  to  foster  the  highest  possible 
sustained  level  of  employment  through  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  to  provide  useful  Fed¬ 
eral  Investment  and  expenditure  adequate  to 
maintain  full  production  and  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

“We  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  promptly  legislation  containing  as  a 
minimum  these  positive  commitments  and 
to  this  end  we  pledge  our  efforts  and  sup¬ 
port.” 

N.ATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (TO  DATE)  WHICH 

SIGNED  THE  ATTACHED  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IN 

SUPPORT  OF  THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL  AT 

THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  CONFERENCE,  SEPTEM¬ 
BER  12,  1945 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

Americans  United  for  World  Organization. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em¬ 
ployees. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

Business  Men  of  America,  Inc. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Christian  Churches. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Hosiery  Wholesalers  National  Association. 

Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions. 

League  of  Women  Shoppers. 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

National  Citizens  Political  Action  Com¬ 
mittee. 

National  Conference  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Council  of  Scientific,  Professional, 
Art,  and  White  Collar  Organizations. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  for  Social  Studies. 

National  Education  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

National  Farmers’  Union. 

National  Lawyers’  Guild. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  of 
America. 

Non-Partisan  Council  of  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha. 

Railway  Labor  Executives  Association. 

Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Union  for  Democratic  Action. 

United  Christian  Council  for  Democracy. 

United  Council  for  Church  Women. 

United  Mine  Workers. 

United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors. 

W.  I.  V.  E.  S. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  do  not 
suggest  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  vote  for  any  bill,  including  this 
bill,  because  as  of  a  particular  time  a 
wave  of  overwhelming  support  exists  in 
the  country  in  favor  of  the  bill.  I  think 
that  informed  popular  support  is  a  fac¬ 
tor  that  should  be  taken  into  account, 
but  not  from  the  selfish  standpoint  of 
any  political  significance  it  may  have  to 
any  individual  Member  of  the  Senate, 
because  I  believe  that  every  Member  of 
this  body  should  rise  above  such  political 
considerations.  However,  I  do  think 
that  as  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  country  we  must  necessarily,  and 
should,  give  great  heed  today  to  what  I 
think  is  an  overwhelming  feeling  in  this 


country  that  this  Government  mu.st 
pledge  itself  to  the  objectives  and  poli¬ 
cies  of  this  bill.  The  people  are  calling 
out  to  this  Government  to  do  all  within 
its  power,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill,  to 
prevent  another  depression.  They  in¬ 
sist  that  it  must  not  happen  again,  so 
that  millions  of  Americans  will  not  suffer 
the  cruelties  of  the  dole,  will  not  suffer 
the  indignities  which  they  suffer  so  far  as 
their  self-respect  and  feelings  are  con¬ 
cerned  when  they  find  themselves  un¬ 
employed  and  on  relief.  As  citizens  of  a 
country  with  the  greatest  resources  of 
any  nation  in  the  world,  our  people  are 
demanding,  and  rightly  so,  that  we  adopt 
this  bill  which  aims  to  assure  them  of 
jobs  which  permit  them  to  maintain 
their  self-respect  and  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Is  that  asking  too  much  of  democratic 
Government?  Our  people  answer,  “No.” 

Before  I  close  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  the  minority  report,  a  re¬ 
port  which  I  am  sure  expresses  the  views 
of  men  who  are  just  as  sincere  as  any  of 
the  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  but  views  with 
which  I  am  in  such  complete  disagree¬ 
ment  that  for  the  Record  I  feel  I  should 
comment  upon  them. 

Personally  I  feel  that  if  the  minority 
report  is  the  best  (lase  that  can  be  made 
out  against  the  full  employment  bill,  I 
am  very  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
sponsoring  this  necessary  measure. 

The  minority  report  criticizes  certain 
details  of  the  bill.  Thus  it  says,  on 
page  1: 

We  disagree  with  some  of  the  methods 
prescribed  to  achieve  the  goal  of  full  em¬ 
ployment — 

Yet  I  felt,  as  I  studied  the  report  para¬ 
graph  by  paragraph,  that  it  not  only  at¬ 
tacked  the  details  of  the  bill,  but  also 
implied  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system  itself,  and  in  the 
competency  and  dynamics  of  responsible 
representative  government. 

The  language  of  the  minority  report 
even  goes  so  far  that  at  one  point,  on 
page  6,  it  seems — although  I  am  sure 
not  intentionally — to  attack  the  motive 
of  those  who  sponsor  the  bill.  I  quote 
from  the  bottom  of  page  6  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  report; 

The  bill  contains  numerous  expressions  of 
lip  service  to  private  enterprise.  Consider¬ 
ing  its  origin,  we  may  well  question  the  good 
faith  of  these  professions.  For  while  the 
bill  professes  an  interest  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  private  enterprise,  the  basic  policy 
recommended  is  one  which  will  Inevitably 
destroy  private  enterprise. 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  believe  that 
whoever  wrote  that  language  meant  it 
as  an  attack  on  the  good  faith  of  my  co¬ 
sponsors.  I  am  convinced  that  my  co¬ 
sponsors  and  I  are  just  as  concerned 
about  preserving  private  enterprise  as  are 
any  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  If  I 
were  disposed  to  impute  questionable 
motives,  which  I  am  not,  it  would  be  easy 
to  quote  sections  of  the  minority  report 
in  which  the  writer  of  the  report  gives  lip 
service  to  the  objectives  of  full  employ¬ 
ment,  as  on  page  1  and  page  7,  and  then, 
in  other  passages,  virtually  states  in  so 
many  words  that  we  cannot  hope  to  at¬ 
tain  those  objectives.  In  my  judgment 
the  minority  report  takes  a  defeatist 
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attitude  toward  this  vital  problem  of  full 
employment.  It  plays  a  dirge  to  private 
enterprise  rather  than  sings  a  song  of 
hope  and  confidence. 

For  example,  on  page  7,  the  minority 
report  recommends  certain  amendments 
“designed  to  remove  the  objections  which 
we  have  stated,”  and  flatly  claims  that 
such  an  amended  bill  would  “then  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  economic  program  which  may 
embrace  every  possible  policy  to  secure 
prosperity  and  full  employment.” 

Not  only  that,  but  it  is  further  stated 
that  such  an  amended  bill  “will  do  every¬ 
thing  that  can  be  humanly  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  another  serious  depression.  We 
realize,  like  the  majority,  that  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  avoid  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  conditions  which  existed  in 
the  thirties.” 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
clear  statement  of  the  devotion,  of  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  to  at  least  the 
objectives  which  the  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  seek  to  obtain.  But  along  with  this 
apparent  endorsement  of  the  objectives 
of  full  employment — one  might  say  lip 
service  if  we  wished  to  be  unkind,  and  I 
do  not — there  are  repeated  indications 
in  the  minority  report  of  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  responsible 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  to 
frame  sound  policies  or  to  estimate  the 
consequences  of  the  policies  they  adopt. 
Likewise  the  minority  seems  to  lack  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  ability  of  administrators 
chosen  in  our  constitutional  tradition  to 
execute  the  laws  which  we  make  in  the 
name  of  the  people.  The  truth  is  that 
our  people  have  more  confidence  in  gov¬ 
ernment  to  protect  them  from  unemploy¬ 
ment  than  they  have  in  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  to  save  them  from 
depressions.  History  shows  that  busi¬ 
ness,  unchecked  by  government,  repeats 
periodically  the  cycle  of  boom  and  bust. 
When  unchecked  by  government,  busi¬ 
ness  in  its  ecompetitive  struggle  indulges 
in  exploitation  of  labor,  which  exploita¬ 
tion  plays  an  important  causative  part  in 
creating  unemployment  because  it  re¬ 
sults  in  low  standards  of  living.  Private 
enterprise  is  essential  I  think  to  our  form 
of  government  but  it  must  be  deprived 
of  the  license  to  exploit  a  pool  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workers.  This  bill  will  do  it  and 
the  people  know  it. 

Further,  the  minority  of  the*  commit¬ 
tee  would  apparently  hamstring  future 
Congresses  by  imposing  limitations  on 
the  measures  which  might  prove  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  future.  They  do  this  in  spite 
of  their  professed  willingness  to  embrace 
a  policy  which,  to  use  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  “will  do  everything  that  can  be 
humanly  done  to  prevent  another  serious 
depression.”  I  feel  that  there  may  be, 
I  trust  that  there  will  not  be,  emergen¬ 
cies  in  the  future  in  which  it  will  be  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  give  the  Congresses 
of  that  day  unrestricted  authority  and 
power  to  adopt  such  programs  for  meet¬ 
ing  those  economic  emergencies  as  in 
their  best  judgment  are  necessary  at 
that  time. 

In  passing,  Mr.  President,  I  And  some 
little  amusement  in  the  apparent  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  minority  through  their 
amendments  to  restrict  the  action  of  fu¬ 
ture  Congresses,  when  at  the  same  time 
they  state  on  page  1,  that  section  2  of  the 


bill  “is  merely  a  declaration  of  policy 
which  cannot  be  binding  on  any  future 
Congress  or  even  on  this  Congress.”  I 
agree  that  the  bill  is  primarily  a  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  plus  procedures  for  im¬ 
plementing  that  policy  but  I  believe  hav¬ 
ing  that  policy  enacted  into  law  and 
thereby  assuring  to  the  people  of  the 
country  a  program  of  full  employment 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  instruments 
for  building  up  confidence  in  the  private 
enterprise  system  and  in  a  democratic 
government’s  ability  to  meet  depression 
emergencies. 

There  are  other  sections  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  report  which  are  equally  confus¬ 
ing,  and,  in  my  judgment,  misleading. 
For  example,  much  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  danger  that  under  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  measures  will  be  adopted  which 
will  lead  inevitably  down  the  primrose 
path  to  inflation,  and  hence  to  regimen¬ 
tation.  Yet,  at  the  top  of  page  2  I  find 
the  pending  bill  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  merely  a  declaration  of  policy, 
having  no  legal  effect,  and  that  “if  any 
feature  of  the  program  submitted  by  the 
President  is  not  authorized  by  existing 
law,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  a  spe¬ 
cial  enabling  act  before  it  could  be 
adopted.” 

That  is  true,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
that  is  one  of  the  most  sound  provisions 
of  the  bill.  It  shows  the  devotion  of  those 
on  the  majority  side  to  the  basic  principle 
of  checks  and  balances,  and  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  judgment  upon  Executive 
proposals  for  economic  planning. 

As  to  some  of  the  detailed  criticisms 
of  the  bill  in  the  minority  report,  the  re¬ 
port  begins  with  what  reads  like  a  whole¬ 
hearted  acceptance  of  the  objectives  of 
full  employment.  It  states  that  “a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  carefully  planned  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Government  looking  to  the  maintenance 
of  full  employment.”  In  addition,  the 
report  specifically  approves  provisions  in 
the  bill  directing  the  President  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  national  budget  and  program  to 
prevent  unemployment,  and  establishing 
a  joint  congressional  committee  to  con¬ 
sider  the  President’s  program.  In  other 
words,  this  language  of  the  minority 
seems  to  me  to  say  that  the  writers  of 
it  were  prepared  to  approve  everything 
in  the  bill  except  the  commitment  to 
make  it  successful. 

Next,  at  the  bottom  of  page  1  comes 
the  statement  that  “section  2  is  merely 
a  declaration  of  policy  which  cannot  be 
binding  on  any  future  Congress  or  even 
on  this  Congress.” 

I  submit  that  that  is  true.  It  should 
not  be  presented  by  the  minority  there¬ 
fore,  by  implication  as  a  criticism  of  the 
bill.  However,  I  believe  that  a  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  formulate,  and 
should  carry  out,  broad  policies  in  the 
public  interest,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 
True,  subsequent  Congresses  can  modify 
that  policy;  but  if  it  proves  to  be  a  sound 
policy,  supported  by  the  people,  they  will 
not  do  so  in  the  future. 

On  page  2,  near  the  middle  of  the 
page,  the  report  suggests  that  “it  might 
be  desirable  to  create  the  Office  of  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Budget  and  require 
the  director  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Planning  of  this  economic  program 


is  extremely  complicated  and  cannot 
possibly  be  done  by  the  President  him¬ 
self.  It  should  be  done  by  an  identifiable 
group,  responsible  to  the  Congress  and 
the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  President, 
and  not  by  an  anonymous  group  of  eco¬ 
nomic  planners.” 

In  passing  on  that  point,  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  to  reconcile  this  language  with 
the  view  expressed  by  some  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  minority  side  of  this  issue, 
when  they  say  in  effect  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  do  everything  that  the  bill  calls 
for  ans^way,  and  therefore  the  bill  is  un¬ 
necessary. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  report  ap¬ 
proves  the  idea  of  a  joint  committee  to 
study  the  effect  of  proposed  legislation 
off  economic  stability,  but  it  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  suggest  that  the  standing  com¬ 
mittees  may  not  give  weight  to  the  work 
of  such  a  joint  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
should  require  very  little  argument  to 
support  the  premise  that  if  the  bill  is 
passed  and  if  a  joint  committee  of  such 
great  importance  as  is  provided  for  in 
the  bill  is  set  up,  every  committee  of  the 
Congress  whose  problems  are  mutually 
associated  with  the  problems  of  the  joint 
committee  will  extend  to  it  not  only  the 
highest  of  respect  for  its  views  and  its 
work,  but  the  maximum  amount  of  co¬ 
operation. 

But  the  minority  report  says ; 

We  question  somewhat  whether  the  stand¬ 
ing  committee  will  pay  much  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  joint  committee. 

Reading  on  at  the  bottom  of  page  2, 

I  find  that  the  report  sets  up  what  I 
think  is  a  straw  man  by  reading  into  the 
bill— 

A  particular  policy  which  is  endorsed  by 
Congress  and  enjoined  upon  the  President 
as  a  necessary  part  of  any  plan  he  submits. 

I  say  this  is  a  straw  man  because  the 
bill  has  been  very  carefully  written  so  as 
not  to  embrace  any  particular  policy  ex¬ 
cept  full  employment  and  the  retention 
and  strengthening  of  the  American  free- 
enterprise  system.  It  has  been  very  care-  , 
fully  written  to  invoke  the  entire  range 
of  implementing  programs  that  are  open 
to  us  under  our  form  of  government  In 
pursuing  its  agreed-upon  objectives.  It 
very  specifically  does  not  bind  or  attempt 
to  bind  any  future  Congress  or  any  future 
administration  by  restricting  the  means 
whereby  they  may  carry  on  their  job  of 
working  toward  our  national  objectives. 

Getting  into  details,  near  the  top  of 
page  3  the  report  quotes  a  Government 
ofiBcial  as  stating  that — 

There  Is  not  even  an  accepted  statistical 
basis  for  estimating  the  number  of  people 
who  are  unemployed  In  any  particular  time. 

That  no  such  grave  uncertainty  exists 
In  the  minds  of  those  who  are  primarily 
responsible  for  keeping  track  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  unemploj'ment  has  been  stated 
in.no  uncertain  terms  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Thus,  on  page 
1117  of  the  hearings,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  this  to  say  on 
the  problem: 

At  the  present  time  the  monthly  report 
on  the  labor  force  measures  has  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy;  not  only  the  number  of 
persons  employed  and  unemployed,  but  also 
the  characteristics  of  the  persons  la  each 
worker  or  nonworker  category. 
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And  on  the  following  page,  page  1118, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
says: 

The  monthly  report  on  the  labor  force 
also  provides  a  complete  and  undOplicated 
count  of  total  employment  which  Is  used  as 
the  over-all  frame  of  reference  for  other 
counts  of  employment.  The  monthly  report 
on  the  labor  force  provides  the  only  count 
of  domestic  servants,  unpaid  family  workers, 
and  others  not  covered  by  establishment  re¬ 
ports  such  as  those  collected  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  the  Social  Security  Board,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Also,  per¬ 
sons  working  for  more  than  Ohe  employer 
during  the  reporting  period  are  counted 
more  than  once  on  establishment  reports, 
but  only  once  in  the  monthly  report  on  the 
labor  force. 

I  take  it  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Mr.  President,  that  services  now  avail¬ 
able  would  give  us  a  fairly  accurate  sta¬ 
tistical  picture  of  employment  and  un¬ 
employment.  But  even  should  the  mi¬ 
nority  be  correct  on  this  point — although 
I  think  they  are  not — it  is  a  procedural 
matter  which  could  easily  be  remedied  by 
providing  the  necessary  service  for  the 
collection  of  any  statistics  needed  under 
the  type  of  planning  provided  for  by  the 
bill,  if  those  services  are  not  now  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  report  casts 
doubt  on  our  ability  to  estimate  national 
income  and  output;  yet  if  we  cannot 
make  such  estimates,  how  then  can  we 
expect  to  frame  good  tax  legislation? 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  reach  precision  in  these  matters, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  we  need  not  be 
exact. 

Still  on  page  3,  the  next  passage  refers 
to  the  situation  in  1929 — that  golden 
year  of  sickening  economic  disaster. 
Here  the  writer  of  the  report  begins  to 
reveal  the  fundamental  hopelessness  in 
his  views,  a  feeling  that  we  cannot  do 
much  about  depressions.  He  says,  to  use 
his  language: 

Think  how  wrong  any  estimate  for  1930 
would  have  been  If  made  in  1929. 

As  I  reflect  on  the  events  of  1929,  my 
reaction  is  just  the  opposite.  Every  time 
I  recall  those  black  days  of  despair,  I  am 
impressed  anew  with  how  badly  we  need¬ 
ed  the  full  employment  bill  in  1929.  I  am 
impressed  with  how  desperately  foolish, 
how  blind  we  shall  be  if  we  take  that 
chance  again  without  the  planning  serv¬ 
ices  provided  for  by  the  pending  bill.  If 
this  bill  had  been  on  the  books  in  19^9  the 
dole  and  relief  programs  of  the  great  de¬ 
pression  would  have  given  way  to  wealth 
creating  jobs. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  3,  I  find  a  still 
more  revealing  statement  of  the  defeat¬ 
ist  philosophy.  The  language  describes 
the  duties  of  the  President  under  section 
3  (a)  to  submit  a  program  for  assuring 
fulliemployment  and  for  stimulating  and 
encouraging  private  enterprise  to  in¬ 
crease  its  activity  and  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  to  do  the  same.  The 
language  reads  as  follows: 

Tlien  the  President  has  to  make  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  how  much  his  economic  program 
will  cause  private  enterprise  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  between  the  desired  goal  and  the 
estimated  reality. 


Then  there  is  this  comment  from  the 
minority: 

Of  course  this  is  almost  an  Impossible 
estimate  because  it  is  so  extremely  diificult 
to  judge  In  dollar  or  jobs  the  effect  of  any 
general  measure,  such,  for  Instance,  as  a  tax 
bill  or  currency  measure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  difficult  job,  but 
we  must  not  make  it  a  hopeless  job;  we 
must  not  approach  it  with  a  feeling  of 
incapability.  In  my  judgment,  we  must 
face  it  with  all  the  resources  we  can 
bring  to  our  command  to  see  to  it  that 
such  an  analysis  is  made,  so  that  we  can 
get  ourselves  into  the  best  possible  posi¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  threat  of  depression 
when  the  clouds  of  economic  disturbance 
come  over  the  horizon. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  care  to  yield  to  me  for  a  question 
in  regard  to  the  general  discussion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  criticism  made  re¬ 
garding  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  statis¬ 
tics  was  not  intended  to  militate  against 
the  desirability  of  obtaining  them.  In 
fact,  I  think  one  of  the  advantages  of 
the  bill  is  that  it  will  force  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  statistical  methods  which  do  not 
now  exist.  The  argument  was  made  in 
the  report  more  for  the  purpose  of  show¬ 
ing  that  the  figures  were  so  uncertain 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  required — as  I 
believe  we  are  under  paragraph  (4) — to 
base  an  explicit  number  of  dollars  on  the 
calculation  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimates.  That  is  a  criticism  intended 
not  against  pursuing  statistical  methods, 
but  the  point  is  made  that  they  are  so 
uncertain  that  we  should  not  say,  for 
example,  “After  you  have  arrived  at  these 
figures  you  should  not  then  say  that  $1Q,- 
000,000,000  of  Federal  expenditure  is  nec¬ 
essary,  or  that  $15,000,000,000  is  neces¬ 
sary.”  Therefore  the  statement  should 
not  be  a  definite  statement,  but  merely 
one  that  we  should  proceed  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  public  works  program  in  or¬ 
der  to  bring  about  the  objective. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  his  clarifying  statement. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  position  is  that  the  bill  does  not 
prescribe  a  definite  formula  which  must 
be  followed,  but  that  the  field  is  left  wide 
open.  Am  I  correct  in  my  understand¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  there  is  a  wide 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  under  this  bill.  There  may  be  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  the  President  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  has  the  evidence  neces¬ 
sary  on  which  to  base  clear  predictions 
as  to  employment  needs  in  the  12-month 
period  ahead,  and  perhaps  he  will  want 
to  come  forward  with  a  specific  program 
for  expenditures  in  terms  of  dollars. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  I  agreed  with  that  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  bill,  I  would  not 
bother  with  an  amendment.  I  believe 
that  the  bill,  as  modified  by  the  Hatch 
amendment,  meets  my  objection  to  the 
formula  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  However,  without  it  I  think  there 
is  in  the  bill  a  more  definite  prescription 
of  an  exact  spending  program  than  per¬ 
haps  the  Senator  believes. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  Senator,  but  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  great  strengths  of  the  bill  is 
what  I  please  to  call  its  discretionary  fea¬ 
tures.  It  allows  the  President  to  come 
before  us  at  any  time  with  a  program  or 
a  plan  which  he  thinks  it  necessary  to 
recommend  in  order  to  meet  an  existing 
unemployment  problem. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  some  say 
that  we  cannot  look  ahead.  They  fear 
that  we  cannot  estimate  the  future  con¬ 
sequences  of  our  acts,  and  that  we  cannot 
tell  in  advance  what  the  things  we  do 
on  this  floor  will  mean  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  jobs.  I,  for  one,  refuse  to  follow  such 
a  political  philosophy  of  despair  and 
hopelessness.  This  bill  may  not  accom¬ 
plish  our  agreed-upon  objectives,  but  I 
am  willing  to  try  it.  I  am  willing  to  let 
the  President  exercise  the  discretion 
which  the  terms  of  the  bill  provide  in 
connection  with  economic  planning  for 
full  employment.  I  am  willing  to  try  it 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  alterna- 
■  tives  offered  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
will  not  be  helpful  in  preventing  depres¬ 
sions. 

After  describing  how  we  really  cannot 
do  anything  about  anything,  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  as  expressed  in  the 
minority  views,  proceed  to  make  what 
to  them  is  a  final  and  crushing  argument, 
as  set  forth  on  page  4  of  the  minority 
report : 

This  is  the  so-called  compensatory-spend¬ 
ing  theory,  advanced  by  Lord  Keynes,  Stuart 
Chase,  Sir  William  Beveridge,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Wallace. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  that  is 
merely  an  argument  by  invective.  I 
think  it  is  a  non  sequitur.  As  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  the  bill,  I  assert  that  my 
judgment  has  not  been  influenced  one 
iota  with  regard  to  similar  views  held  by 
other  persons  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
I  think  it  is  fallacious  reasoning  to  object 
to  this  bill  because  of  an  allegation 
which,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  fact,  namely,  that  the  roots 
of  the  bill  are  found  in  the  philosophy  of 
Keynes,  Chase,  Beveridge,  or  Wallace. 

Proponents  of  full  employment  were 
doing  their  utmost  to  have  this  Govern¬ 
ment  adopt  a  full-employment  program 
before  Keynes  wrote  his  articles  and  book 
or  before»Wallace  wrote  his  book. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  program 
of  full  employment  which  had  been  pur¬ 
sued  for  many  years  past  by  labor  in  this 
country.  In  reply  to  statements  which 
have  been  made  repeatedly  to  the  effect 
that  this  bill  is  inspired  by,  or  copied 
from  the  proposals  of  Sir  William  Bev¬ 
eridge  or  Lord  Keynes,  or  the  writings  of 
Henry  A.  Wallace  or  taken  from  the 
Soviet  Constitution,  I  should  like  to  read 
a  statement  made  by  Louis  G.  Hines, 
legislative  representative  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  at  a  full-em¬ 
ployment  conference  held  in  Washington 
September  12, 1945,  and  a  supplementary 
statement  submited  at  the  conference  by 
Boris  Shishkin,  economist  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Hines’  statement  supplemented 
American  Federation  of  Labor  President 
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William  Green’s  testimony  in  support 
of  the  bill  as  follows: 

The  7,000,000  membere  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
stand  squarely  behind  the  Murray-Outland 
bill,  better  known  as  the  full  employment 
bill  now  pending  before  Congress.  The  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  this  legislation 
was  contained  in  a  statement  presented  by 
A.  F.  of  L.  President  William  Green  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
during  the  recent  hearings.  There  is  insist¬ 
ent  need  for  this  type  of  legislation  to  insure 
the  perpetuation  of  free  enterprise  and  suffi¬ 
cient  employment  for  all  who  need  work  and 
are  willing  to  work.  Our  membership  has 
been  fully  apprised  of  the  merits  of  this 
legislation  through  contacts  with  our  na¬ 
tional,  State,  and  city  bodies.  Wide  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  millions  of  wage  earners 
represented  by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  reflects  the 
demand  of  the  American  workers  that  this 
legislation  should  pass  without  delay. 

Supplementing  Mr.  Hines’  statement, 
Boris  Shishkin  pointed  out  at  the  Sep¬ 
tember  12  conference  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  hearings  before 
the  Tolan  Committee  on  Defense  Migra¬ 
tion  in  1940,  supported  a  policy  of  full 
employment,  which  policy  was  subse¬ 
quently  published  in  the  Federationist, 
the  official  organ  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  in  its  issue  of  March 
1941  from  which  I  read: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  calls 
upon  the  representatives  of  American  in¬ 
dustry,  technology,  and  government,  to  work 
with  labor  in  an  intensive  and  constructive 
effort  to  insure  America  against  an  emer¬ 
gency  crisis  and  to  make  provision  for  full 
employment  and  full  use  of  our  industrial 
plant  and  of  our  resources  as  'a  means  of 
providing  a  firm  foundation  fpr  a  lasting, 
prosperous,  and  democratic  peace. 

That,  Mr.  President,  was  stated  be¬ 
fore  the  Beveridge  plan,  the  British 
white  paper,  and  the  other  proposals 
which  the  enemies  of  this  bill  now  allege 
to  be  its  inspiration.  If  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  must  be  found  and  identified, 
I  submit  that  its  source  may  be  found 
among  the  publications,  the  testimony, 
and  the  statements  of  great  labor  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States,  such  as  those 
to  whom  I  have  referred  as  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  The  record  is  perfectly  clear  that 
labor  leaders  in  other  branches  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  such  as  the  railroad 
brotherhoods,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  the  CIO,  and  others,  have 
for  years  been  trying  to  make  people  in 
this  country  see  that  we  must  preserve 
a  system  of  private  enterprise  in  order 
that  free  labor  may  survive.  It  cannot 
survive  under  any  system  of  economy  ex¬ 
cept  a  private  enterprise  economy.  La¬ 
bor  understands  that  very  well,  although 
at  times  it  needs  to  have  its  reibollection 
on  that  point  refreshed. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat,  that 
labor  in  this  country  is  fundamentally  in¬ 
terested  in  maintaining  the  private  en¬ 
terprise  system.  Labor  generally  recog¬ 
nizes  that  only  through  maintaining  the 
private  enterprise  system  can  American 
workers  remain  free  men,  because,  as  I 
indicated  earlier  in  my  remarks,  if  we 
substitute  for  that  system  a  governmen¬ 
tal  regimented  economy,  then  of  course 
the  freedom  of  labor  ceases  to  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  basically 
the  reason  why  labor  recognizes  the  vital 
importance  of  this  bill,  not  only  to  their 


own  selfish  economic  interest,  in  the 
sense  that  through  it  they  have  a  chance 
to  earn  a  decent  living  and  maintain 
their  families  on  a  high  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  but  they  recognize  also  that  if  their 
Government  in  the  years  ahead  fails  to 
meet  the  problems  of  depression,  then  we 
will  be  confronted  in  this  country  with  a 
test  as  to  whether  political  democracy 
and  economic  democracy  can  serve  the 
economic  well  being  of  our  people. 

No,  Mr.  President,  the  source  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  bill  is  not  to  be  found 
among  the  men  whom  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  would  cite  as  being  the  source. 
The  source  of  the  bill  is  to  be  found 
among  those  in  this  country  who  believe 
we  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  again  of 
those  economic  conditions  which  existed 
during  the  thirties.  Labor  and  industrial 
statesmen  agree  that  the  Government 
has  a  great  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
it  uses  its  resources  and  brings  those  re¬ 
sources  to  the  aid  of  industry  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  Government  sup¬ 
plements  industry  during  emergency 
periods  by  making  available  througn  the 
processes  of  the  bill  jobs  for  those  who 
seek  and  wish  employment  but  who  can¬ 
not  get  those  jobs  from  private  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  digress  further 
at  this  point  to  say  also  that  I  do  not 
share  the  observation  that  was  made 
yesterday  on  this  floor  by  a  Republican 
spokesman  in  regard  to  the  fight,  the 
gallant  fight,  for  the  principle  of  full 
employment,  that  was  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  the  last  election,  Thomas  E. 
Dewey.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  basis 
in  fact  for  the  observation  that  Dewey 
lost  the  election  when  he  stood  for  that 
great  progressive  principle  of  Republi¬ 
canism  and  Americanism — full  employ¬ 
ment. 

In  his  San  Francisco  speech,  when  he 
said  out  of  the  depths  of  his  sincerity 
that  “the  Government  can  and  must 
create  job  opportunities,  because  there 
must  be  jobs  for  all  in  this  country  of 
ours’’  Dewey  voiced  a  principle  held  by  a 
majority  of  Americans  without  regard  to 
party.  This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place 
for  me  to  express  my  views  as  to  why  I 
think  the  election  was  lost  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  but  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
believes  Mr.  Dewey’s  stand  for  full  em¬ 
ployment  reassui'ed  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  the  Republican  Party  is  going 
to  live  up  to  the  obligations  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  making  political  and 
economic  democracy  work  in  America. 
I  think  Dewey’s  stand  on  this  issue  gave 
hope  to  millions  of  Republicans  that  the 
party  is  really  not  a  party  of  reaction 
but  still  is  a  people’s  party. 

Now  to  return  to  the  minority  report, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  interested  in  the  very 
amendment  the  minority  proposes  on 
page  7.  It  says  in  plain-  English  that 
the  Federal  Government  shall  “proceed 
with  a  comprehensive  program  of  public 
works  and  other  expenditures  so  planned 
that  they  can  be  speeded  up  and  en¬ 
larged  when  other  employment  decreases 
and  retarded  when  full  employment  is 
otherwise  provided.” 

Where  is  the  difference  between  that 
objective  and  the  objectives  of  the  bill? 
1  can  tell  the  Senate  where  the  differ¬ 


ence  really  is,  I  think,  because  there  is  a 
difference,  and  it  is  a  very  fundamental 
difference  indeed. 

I  think  the  minority  reveals  that  it  has 
a  great  fear  of  the  private  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  succeeding,  because  in  the  second 
paragraph  on  page  4  the  minority  says: 

The  authors  of  the  bill  emphasize  the  fact 
that  efforts  should  be  first  made  to  stimu¬ 
late  private  enterprise,  but  every  government 
has  always  made  such  efforts,  and  yet  they 
have  not  solved  the  problem  of  preventing 
depressions. 

Here  is  the  same  recurring  thought,  the 
same  underlying  philosophy  of  defeat¬ 
ism  and  despair.  Let  me  emphasize  it 
again.  If  this  report  reflects  the  views 
of  our  opponents,  I  suspect  that  they 
have  no  faith  in  the  American  system  of 
private  enterprise  and  no  faith  in  the 
competence  and  responsibility  of  repre¬ 
sentative  government  to  meet  economic 
emergencies. 

All  these  expressions  of  fear,  all  these 
warnings  of  excessive  spending,  can 
have  no  real  basis  except  a  conviction 
that  private  enterprise  will  fall  so  short 
and  our  free  Government  will  fail  so 
badly  that  we  will  again  be  forced  to  try 
to  spend  our  way  into  prosperity. 

In  the  very  next  paragraph  of  the  re¬ 
port  on  page  4  it  threatens  us  with  the 
public  spending  of  $65,000,000,000  in  a 
single  year.  It  says: 

During  the  thirties,  we  frequently  had 
10,000,000  unemployed,  according  to  some 
estimates,  in  spite  of  all  the  assistance  and 
encouragement  given  to  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  could 
only  have  been  written,  I  think,  by  those 
who  feel  that  we  will  again  have  10,000.- 
000  unemployed  “in  spite  of  all  the  as¬ 
sistance  and  encouragement  given  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.”  I  interpret  this  part 
of  the  minority  report  as  an  expression 
of  fear  that  the  private-enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  has  failed  and  will  continue  to  fail 
in  the  future.  I  say  to  the  minority,  we 
mutt  not  permit  it  to  fail;  v.'e  must  be 
willing  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill  and  make  a  great  effort  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Government,  through 
cooperation  with  private  enterprises, 
uses  whatever  resources  are  necessary  in 
a  given  emergency  to  give  American  free 
men  and  women  the  chance  to  work  and 
to  live  a  decent  life. 

If  this  defeatist  view  prevails,  Mr. 
President,  it  would  seem  to  me  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  private  enterprise  system 
must  fail.  If  we  allow  our  country  to 
slip  back  into  the  stagnation  of  the  thir¬ 
ties,  then  you  and  I,  I  think,  ought  to 
know  what  will  happen.  The  people  will 
throw  us  out  and  seek  new  leaders,  and 
they  will  be  right  in  doing  it.  They  will 
seek  leaders  who  will  give  them  counsel 
and  acts  of  courage,  not  fear,  of  hope, 
and  not  despair. 

One  more  word  on  the  minority  report. 
There  is  another  contradiction,  I  think, 
near  the  bottom  of  page  4.  The  minor¬ 
ity,  I  think,  reads  into  the  bill  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  spending  policy  is  defl- 
piately  prescribed  regardless  of  all  other 
considerations  of  national  policy. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill.  In  the  second  place, 
the  minority  have  previously  claimed  on 
page  1  that  the  bill  is  merely  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  policy  which  cannot  be  binding 
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upon  any  future  Congress,  or  even  on 
this  Congress;  that  is,  a  declaration  of 
policy  having  no  legal  effect. 

Now  we  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  Mr. 
President,  even  If  the  opponents  insist 
on  reading  into  the  bill  things  that  sim¬ 
ply  are  not  there. 

Aside  from  this,  let  me  note  again  the 
revealing  language  of  the  report  which 
suggests  that  the  writers  place  financial 
policy  above  human  weifare,  for  they  say 
on  page  4; 

The  approach  of  a  war  might  make  It  wise 
to  husband  all  further  ability  to  incur  debt. 
Further  increase  in  debt  might  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  business  world. 

In  other  words,  this  view  would  prefer 
to  husband  financial  resources  and  waste 
human  resources.  I  do  not  agree  with 
this  view.  I  would  certainly  place  human 
resources  far  ahead  of  financial  re¬ 
sources,  and  all  the  more  so  in  the  case 
of  an  approaching  war. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
conflict  cannot  be  allowed  to  develop  be¬ 
tween  and  among  us  in  regard  to  the 
great  objectives  of  this  legislation.  It 
seems  to  me  the  minority  report  and  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  generally  reflect  in 
their  view  a  great  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  private-enterprise  system.  The  re¬ 
port  seems  to  overlook  the  point  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  to  conserve 
financial  resources  is  to  use  and  not  waste 
the  willing  productive  labor  of  our  people. 
The  only  way  to  financial  health  and  sol¬ 
vency  for  a  man  or  for  a  nation  is  to  work 
and  earn  on  a  productive  basis.  I  con¬ 
sider  full  employment  essential  to  secur¬ 
ing  national  profits  in  excess  of  expenses. 
I  consider  it  an  essential  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  tax  program  sufficiently  strong 
to  meet  our  national  financial  obligation. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  4  the  report 
says: 

After  all,  there  are  some  things  more  im¬ 
portant  than  employment.  One  of  them  Is 
national  freedom.  One  of  them  is  freedom 
of  the  individual. 

Yes;  national  freedom  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  employment.  Yes;  freedom  of 
the  individual  is  more  important  than 
employment.  But  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  is  convinced  that  we  will  lose  these 
precious  things  if  we  are  not  competent 
as  a  government  to  assure  to  all  of  our 
people  the  opportunities  to  earn  a  decent 
living  so  they  can  keep  their  freedom. 

On  page  5,  the  report  mentions  such 
figures  as  $20,000,000,000  a  year  as  pos¬ 
sible  expenditures  under  this  bill.  I 
think  this  reflects  again  the  conviction 
that  the  private-enterprise  system  will 
fail  to  provide  all  necessary  jobs  and 
that  it  will  fail  by  such  a  wide  margin  as 
to  require  such  excessive  spending,  and 
I  call  it  excessive  spending.  The  minor¬ 
ity  would  leave  us,  it  seems  to  me,  with 
Hobson’s  choice;  To  lose  our  freedom 
through  mass  unemployment  or  to  lose 
it  through  excessive  spending. 

The  writers  of  the  report  say  on  page 
5: 

The  alternative  to  a  rapidly  Increasing 
debt  is  the  levying  of  heavy  additional  Fed¬ 
eral  taxes.  Here  again,  the  remedy  would 
discourage  free  enterprise  from  expanding  to 
provide  the  necessary  job  opportunities. 

No,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  only  alternative.  Our  free  and 
self-reliant  people  will  not  accept  a  doc¬ 


trine  of  frustration.  There  is  a  better 
way.  I  think  it  is  the  way  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  provided  for  in  the  pending 
bill.  It  is  the  way  of  courage,  of  con¬ 
structive  leadership,  of  competent  and 
timely  action.  It  is  the  way  of  the  full 
employment  bill. 

Again  I  note  in  the  minority  report 
further  counsel  of  despair.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  page  5,  immediately  following  the 
language  I  have  just  read,  the  minority 
report  says  it  is  not  true — 

That  the  refusal  to  make  up  the  theoretical 
deficit  by  public  spending  means  the  starva¬ 
tion  of  the  unemployed. 

Oh,  no;  the  minority  say  in  effect,  we 
should  give  them  doles. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  5  they  say: 

Our  policy  requires  that  every  one  in  this 
country  receive  a  proper  standard  of  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  medical  care. 

They  point  out  that  if  people  lose  their 
jobs  they  can  live  with  their  families  or 
expend  their  savings.  They  say  that 
after  they  have  exhausted  their  own  re¬ 
sources  and  those  of  their  families 
“others  are  provided  with  work  relief  or 
direct  relief.” 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  you  have  it  in 
bald,  plain  language.  There  is  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill  set 
forth  in  all  its  stark  simplicity.  They 
will  feed  the  people,  they  will  provide 
clothing  and  housing  and  medical  care, 
they  will  even  give  them  doles  and  work 
relief,  but  they  will  not  give  them  pro¬ 
ductive  work.  They  will  not  assure  them 
a  chance  to  have  a  job  and  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  under  a 
private  enterprise  system  in  accordance 
with  a  high  American  standard  of  living. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  as  solemn¬ 
ly  as  I  can,  that  the  American  people 
will  not  stand  for  any  such  program  as 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  suggest  as  an 
alternative.  They  will  not  again  tolerate 
the  misery,  the  frustration,  the  sheer  in¬ 
dignity  of  doles.  I  think  that  the  insist¬ 
ence  of  the  American  people  for  full  em¬ 
ployment — and  I  believe  that  insistence 
is  present  in  the  country  today — is  clear. 
They  are  insisting  that  the  Government 
must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  run  the 
danger  resulting  from  the  great  na¬ 
tional  issues  which  v/ould  arise,  involv¬ 
ing  disputes  on  a  national  scale  over  even 
ideologies  of  government  itself,  if  our 
Government  should  fail  to  provide  full 
employment  and  thereby  thrust  our  peo¬ 
ple  into  another  depression  such  as  the 
depression  of  the  thirties.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
to  provide  the  constructive  leadership 
through  legislation  such  as  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

But  even,  Mr.  President,  if  I  thought 
that  the  people  would  stand  for  the  dole, 
which  I  do  not,  I  would  then  inquire. 
How  can  we  afford  to  pay  for  idleness? 
How  can  we  afford  to  carry  out  the  policy 
which  the  report  states  at  the  bottom  of 
page  5  in  these  words? 

Our  policy  requires  that  every  one  in  this 
country  receive  a  proper  standard— 

Note,  it  says  a  proper  standard— 
a  proper  standard  of  food,  clothing,  housing, 
and  medical  care. 

How  can  we  afford  such  a  policy  unless 
we  make  It  possible  for  the  people  to 
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work  and  earn  incomes  in  wealth-creat¬ 
ing  jobs? 

Returning  to  the  minority  report  I  find 
on  page  6  an  interesting  and,  I  think,  a 
sound  observation.  The  report  says: 

It  is  important  to  adopt  such  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  policies — 

Meaning  other  than  Government 
public  spending — 

that  there  will  be  a  proper  incentive  of 
private  industry  to  expand;  a  proper  rela¬ 
tionship  between  wages,  prices,  and  the  cost 
of  living;  a  proper  relationship  between  farm 
prices  and  industrial  prices;  and  a  proper 
relationship  between  savings  and  consumer 
expenditures. 

That  is  fine,  and  I  fully  agree  except 
that  I  would  not  exclude  government 
spending  when  needed.  I  am  glad  that 
our  opponents  are  with  us  on  many 
things  in  this  bill.  I  hope  we  can  reach 
agreement  on  both  the  objectives  and 
procedures  of  the  full-employment  bill 
in  keeping  with  the  principles,  the  bill  as 
we  have  submitted  it  to  the  Senate. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  that 
this  bill  will  stimulate  great  intangibles 
in  public  thinking,  which  are  vital  to 
property.  Let  us  not  overlook  the  great 
intangibles  of  public  opinion.  I  mean, 
for  example,  the  element  of  confidence. 
I  mean  the  flat  commitment,  the  plain, 
honest  language  which  will  say  to  our 
people  that  we  will  assure  opportunities 
for  them  to  earn  a  decent  living  and 
out  of  that  pledge  they  will  take  hope. 
I  mean  the  plain,  honest  language  of  this 
bill,  which  says  that  we  will  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  make  good  in  maintaining 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  all  our 
people,  not  merely  for  some.  I  mean  the 
plain  language  which  says  that  we  will 
do  everything  possible  to  maintain  full 
employment  through  private  enterprise, 
and  that  in  order  to  do  this,  in  order 
to  foster  the  very  confidence  on  which 
private  enterprise  is  necessarily  based, 
we  will,  if  necessary,  step  in  and  provide 
the  Federal  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  essential  to  full  employment. 

Let  us  not  quibble,  hedge,  and  dodge 
this  issue  before  our  people  today.  Let 
us  either  tell  the  people  that  we  will 
make  good  on  this  great  economic  need, 
that  we  will  assure  them  opportunities, 
or  else  let  us  admit  that  we  are  doomed 
to  business  cycles  or  economic  revolution 
in  America.  Let  us  admit,  and  not  mere¬ 
ly  hint,  that  we  have  lost  faith;  that  we 
do  not  really  believe  that  the  private-en¬ 
terprise  system  can  give  the  people  what 
they  want;  and  that  we  do  not  really  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  competence  of  responsible 
representative  government.  For  myself, 
I  will  fight  against  the  philosophy  of  de¬ 
spair  which  I  think  is  held  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  on  the  proposed 
amendments  set  forth  in  the  minority 
report.  On  page  7  these  amendments  are 
described  as  being  designed  to  remove  the 
objections  which  the  report  has  stated. 
On  page  7  it  is  stated  that  the  bill — 
will  then  provide  for  an  economic  program 
which  may  embrace  every  possible  policy  to 
secure  prosperity  and  full  employment.  •  •  • 
It  will  do  everything  that  can  be  humanly 
done  to  prevent  another  serious  depression. 
We  realize,  like  the  majority,  that  we  must  do 
everything  possible  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of 
the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  thirties. 
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Then  the  minority  proposes  amend¬ 
ments  which,  unless  they  are  meaning¬ 
less,  mean  that  they  would  do  perhaps 
almost  enough  to  make  good  on  our  com¬ 
mitment.  They  mean  that  we  do  not 
really  think  we  can  make  good.  They 
mean — if,  in  fact,  they  have  a  mean¬ 
ing — that  we  will  offer  our  people  doles, 
not  work. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  minority  report 
we  find  this  revealing  statement.  I  quote 
from  the  bottom  of  page  7 : 

We  have  had  some  doubt  regarding  the 
statement  In  section  2  (c)  that  “the  Federal 
Government  has  the  responsibility  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment.” 

The  word  “assure”  is  an  ambiguous  word 
which  might  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a 
legal  obligation  is  assumed  to  every  man  to 
give  him  a  Job.  ♦  •  •  We  still  feel  that 

it  may  gravely  mislead  the  public  at  large. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  have  any 
misunderstanding  about  this,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  word 
“assure”  is  at  all  ambiguous.  I  do  not 
find  any  misunderstanding  about  it 
among  those  with  whom  I  have  talked. 
They  think  it  means,  and  I  think  it 
means,  to  make  available  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  decent  living.  It  means  that 
we  will  face  the  task  of  doing  whatever 
is  needful  to  make  political  and  economic 
democracy  survive  in  America. 

I  consider  the  full  employment  bill 
essential  to  that  end.  I  believe  that  we 
have  before  us  a  great  nonpartisan  bill, 
involving  a  great  nonpartisan  American 
problem.  I  know  of  no  greater  issue  that 
is  going  to  challenge  the  statesmanship 
of, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  than 
the  stand  which  individual  Members  of 
the  Congress  take  upon  the  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCK.  The  distinguished  Senator 
stated  at  one  point  in  his  remarks  that 
the  only  policy  set  forth  in  the  bill  was 
the  policy  of  full  employment.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  another  policy  which 
is  sought  to  be  established,  and  one  which 
gives  me  much  concern.  I  refer  to  the 
policy  which  would  permit  continued  un¬ 
limited  deficit  spending.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  let  me  have  his  views  on 
that  question.  Perhaps  he  touched  upon 
the  subject  when  I  was  not  present. 
What  is  the  Senator’s  view  with  respect 
to  an  amendment  which  would  provide 
for  a  tax  program  to  go  along  with  the 
bill  and  the  budget  which  the  President 
would  submit,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
unemployment  program  over  a  period  of 
4  or  5  years?  If  such  an  amendment 
were  adopted,  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
endorse  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator,  my  good  friend  from 
Delaware,  that  almost  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks  I  discussed  at  some  length 
my  viev/s  in  regard  to  the  obligations  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  American  people  a  forthright 
and  intellectually  honest  tax  program. 
I  believe  that  we  have  the  obligation  to 
make  clear  to  the  people  of  the  country 
that  along  with  the  benefits  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  they  rightly  demand  must 
go  the  obligation  of  the  people  to  pay 
!(*•  those  benefits  through  a  tax  program. 


I  also  said  in  those  remarks  that  I  did 
not  believe  that  we  should  insert  in  this 
bill  a  tax  program,  or  that  we  should  limit 
future  Congresses  in  regard  to  the  tax 
program  which  they  might  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  in  order  to  bring  the  coun¬ 
try  through  an  emergency  which  might 
require  heavy  expenditures  for  full  em¬ 
ployment.  I  said  that  I  was  not  opposed 
to  deficit  spending  to  meet  an  emergency 
if  we  constantly  keep  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  country  the  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  they  must  pay  the  bill  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  deficit  spending  once  the  pro¬ 
ductive  wheels  of  industry  start  turning 
again,  and  national  revenues  raised 
through  the  productive  resources  of  the 
country  in  amounts  sufficient  to  support 
the  necessary  tax  assessments. 

So  my  specific  answer  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  question  is  that  I  would  not  vote  for 
any  amendment  which  would  seek  to  im¬ 
pose  upon  a  future  Congress  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  at  the  time  such  expenditures  must 
be  made  to  meet  an  emergency,  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  tax  program  to  equal  those  ex¬ 
penditures.  I  believe  that  broad  latitude 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Congresses  of 
the  future.  They  have  a  right  to  take 
such  latitude  anyway,  no  matter  w'hat 
kind  of  a  bill  we  pass  today.  I  do  agree, 
however,  that  the  tax  legislation  of  the 
Government  should  provide  the  revenue 
necessary  to  pay  for  full  employment  as 
national  income  permits. 

Mr.  BUCK.  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  enact  a  tax  bill  at 
this  time  to  pay  for  the  contemplated 
expenditures;  but  why  should  it  not  be 
the  policy  of  the  bill  that  over  a  period  of 
years  a  tax  program  should  be  inau¬ 
gurated  to  pay  the  costs  of  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  which  might  be  necessary 
under  the  unemployment  program? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  I  believe  that 
that  is  a  policy  which  should  be  expressed 
in  the  tax  legislation  itself.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  should  be  made  a  part  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  cannot  understand  the 
Senator’s  point  of  view.  Why  should  he 
say  that  we  must  impose  on  Congress  the 
obligation  to  spend  money,  but  we  must 
not  impose  on  it  the  obligation  to  raise 
the  money?  I  cannot  Understand  the 
distinction  which  the  Senator  makes  be¬ 
tween  imposing  upon  Congress  a  policy 
of  spending,  and  imposing  upon  Con¬ 
gress  a  policy  of  taxation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  regard  to  the  so-called  tax 
amendment,  he  would  make  a  part  of 
this  bill  such  an  amendment,  which 
would  say  to  future  Congresses,  “No 
matter  what  the  emergency  may  be  in 
which  you  find  yourselves,  you  cannot 
meet  that  emergency  by  governmental 
expenditures  unless  at  the  same  time  you 
impose,  for  a  definite  term 'of  years,  a 
specific  tax  program  which  will  raise  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  ex¬ 
penditures  which  the  Government  finds 
necessary  in  order  to  solve  the  unem¬ 
ployment  problem  of  that  period.” 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  sounds  very  reason¬ 
able  to  me.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
with  that  principle.  The  Senator  states 
it  exactly. 
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Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  wish  to  submit 
a  general  question  to  the  Senator  because 
I  have  such  great  respect  for  his  opinion. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  directly  related  to  the 
bill,  and  yet  it  certainly  is  related  to  the 
fundamentals  to  which  the  bill  is  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  I  am  thinking  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  long  experience  on  the  War  Labor 
Board  when  I  submit  the  question  to  him. 
I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  thinks  it 
is  possible  for  us  even  to  approximate  any 
sort  of  full  and  stabilized  employment 
without  also  succeeding,  either  volunta¬ 
rily  or  otherwise,  in  attaining  a  greater 
stabilization  of  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions'' ips? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  absolutely  essential.  I  think  it  must 
be  accomplished  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
both  free  industry  and  free  collective 
bargaining  inlhis  country. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  sit  here 
dealing  with  this  academic  phase  of  the 
subject,  knowing  that  we  are  entirely 
surrounded  outside  in  the  realistic  world 
with  controversy  which  makes  any  sort 
of  planning  for  industry  or  for  labor  im¬ 
possible,  we  must  concede  that  what  we 
seek  here  to  do  touches  only  one  factor, 
and  that  the  other  factor  cannot  long 
resist  our  attention. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

RATIFICATION  BY  MEXICO  OF  UNITED 
STATES-MEXICAN  WATER  TREATY 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Morse’s  re¬ 
marks: 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
remarks  about  an  extraneous  matter,  but 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  appear  in  the  Record  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  address  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  What  I  shall  have  to  say 
will  take  only  a  moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Senate  with  a  sense 
of  extreme  gratification  that  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Senate  has  ratified  the  Mexican 
Water  Treaty  which  was  ratified  by  this 
Senate  some  time  ago.  .That  action  was 
taken  by  the  Senate  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  by  unanimous  vote  and  without 
appending  to  the  treaty  any  reservations 
whatever,  so  the  treaty  was  ratified  in  the 
exact  form  in  which  it  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  very  brief  com¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Let  me  offer  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  my  congratulations 
that,  holding,  as  he  dees,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  arduous  positions  in  the 
woi'ld  today,  he  has  seen  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  one  of  his  under- 
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takings  under  this  administration.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hearings  on  the  treaty  there  were 
times  when  the  Senator  from  Texas  and 
I  were  brought  into  apparent  opposition. 
I  admired  his  patience  and  ability  in  that 
connection,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  am  glad  that  the  matter  has  been 
brought  to  a  final  and  successful  con¬ 
clusion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  California  for  his  kind  re¬ 
marks  and  for  his  gracious  and  rather 
extravagant  estimate  of  the  services  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  in  the  hearings, 
with  the  marvelous  zeal  which  is  his  and 
with  the  unusual  ability  he  possesses, 
fought  very  vigorously  and  very  deter¬ 
minedly  against  the  treaty,  but  now  that 
it  is  all  over,  we  are  restored  to  our  plane 
of  cordiality  and  good  will. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  it 
should  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  the 
people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  this  question  has 
finally  been  adjusted  and  settled.  It  has 
been  a  matter  of  uncertainty  and  inde¬ 
cision  for  a  period  of  75  years.  Now  that 
the  treaty  has  been  ratified,  the  issue 
has  been  removed  from  the  field  of 
diplomacy  and  controversy:  and  the 
people  of  California  and  Texas,  espe¬ 
cially,  know  what  their  rights  are  and 
they  can  make  their  plans  accordingly. 
As  a  representative  of  Texas,  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  happy  that  the  issue  has  been 
determined. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  remarks,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  yielding.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  these  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  California  and  my  own  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
rather  than  in  the  midst  of  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  extend 
my  sincere  compliments  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  for  the  outstanding 
leadership  which  he  exercised  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  ratification  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Mexican  Water  Treaty.  I  think  the 
reception  of  the  treaty  in  Mexico  has 
been  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  very 
fine  acts  of  statesmanship  which  the 
Senator  from  Texas  evidenced  in  the 
presentation  of  the  treaty  to  this  country 
as  well  as  to  Mexico. 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1945 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  in  a  free  com¬ 
petitive  economy,  through  the  concerted 
efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  to  have  stated  the  amend.ment  which 
I  suggested  yesterday  and  which  I  now 
offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
language  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Radcliffe  (for  him¬ 
self  and  Mr.  Taft)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
language  beginning  on  page  14,  line  20, 


down  to  and  including  the  word  “Such”  in 
line  25,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  attained,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  needs  and  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  essential  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  policy,  provide  such 
volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  as  may  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the 
investment  and  expenditure  by  private  eir- 
terprises,  consumers,  and  State  and  local 
governments,  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
continuing  full  employment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  offering 
this  amendment,  I  do  so,  as  I  stated  yes¬ 
terday,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  expressing 
in  language  what  the  authors  of  the  bill 
and  the  authors  of  the  amendment  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Radcliffe]  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  stated  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  de¬ 
bate  was  exactly  what  they  intended.  I 
felt  there  was  no  difference  at  all  be¬ 
tween  the  intentions  of  either,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  provision  could  be 
written  which  would  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  desires  of  those  on  both  sides 
of  the  controversy.  That  is  what  was 
sought  to  be  done.  The  amendment  does 
not  offer  a  compromise  between  the  two 
so-called  opposite  schools  of  thought.  It 
is  merely  a  statement  of  what  they  both 
have  contended  for. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wag¬ 
ner],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
[Murray],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Mr.  Radcliffe],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft],  and  other  Senators  who  have 
agreed  in  substance  that  this  amendment 
does  state  what  they  desired:  and,  as  I 
understand,  they  are  willing  that  it  now 
he  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  and  able  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer],  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  bill,  will  join  with  his  col¬ 
leagues  who  sponsored  the  pending 
measure  and  will  also  agree  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  my  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
not  accepted  the  proposed  substitute, 
and  if  there  is  to  be  a  vote  on  it  we  much 
prefer  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe] 
and  myself.  We  think  it  states  the  prop¬ 
osition  much  more  clearly  and  definitely. 

I  think  the  substance  of  our  amend¬ 
ment  is  contained  in  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico; 
I  do  not  see  any  great  difference;  but  un¬ 
less  the  authors  of  the  bill  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  if  we  are  to  have  a  con- 
.  test  and  a  vote  on  it,  I  should  much 
prefer,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  feels  the  same  way,  to  have  a 
vote  on  our  amendment,  not  on  the  sub¬ 
stitute,  in  which  case  we  would  not  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  substitute. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  amendment  is  a  com¬ 
promise  or  whether  we  are  asked  to 
modify  our  proposal  because  we  prefer 
not  to  modify  it.  We  think  it  Is  a 
clearer  statement  than  that  contained  in 
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the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  although  we  realize 
the  motives  which  inspired  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  in  suggesting  his 
amendment  in  an  effort  to  reach  a  com¬ 
promise,  and  we  appreciate  his  efforts. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  understood  that  my  proposal 
was  acceptable  to  all  the  authors  of  the 
bill.  However,  a  moment  ago  I  spoke  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and  he 
told  me  he  desired  to  speak  against  the 
amendment.  Whether  he  meant  the 
amendment  previously  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  I  am  not  sure.  I  hope,  as  I 
have  said,  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  will  join  with  the  other  authors 
of  the  bill  in  agreeing  to  accept  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed,  so  that  we 
may  dispose  of  it  now. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  desire  to  delay  a  vote  on  this  partic¬ 
ular  amendment.  I  am  against  both  the 
Taft-Radcliffe  amendment  and  the 
Hatch  amendment.  I  do  not  wish  to  de¬ 
lay  a  vote  on  it,  and  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  have  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
now.  I  shall  speak  against  the  entire 
bill,  no  matter  what  is  the  outcome  re¬ 
garding  these  two  amendments,  as  to 
both  of  which  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  has  said  he  is 
prepared  to  have  a  vote  taken  now  on  the 
amendment.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  vote  now  on  it. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  his  conception  qf  what  the 
amendment  means.  I  think  we  are  in 
agreement  as  to  the  objective.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  my  fundamental  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  bill  as  reported  has  been 
that  while  textually  it  seems  to  create, 
although  this  purpose  is  denied  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  an  exclusive  obliga¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
deal  solely  with  imemployment  and  to 
apply  the  formula  here  proposed,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  might  be  the  impact  of 
the  formula  on  the  national  economy, 
yet  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
sound  and  that  it  would  not  have  a  long- 
range  beneficial  effect  on  unemployment 
itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator’s 
amendment  puts  into  words  the  thing  we 
have  been  told  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  is  within  their  meaning,  namely, 
that  we  shall  seek  this  objective  to  the 
maximum  possibility  within  consultation 
of  the  national  economy  generally. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  has  ever  been  any  question 
about  that  in  the  minds  of  the  authors 
of  the  bill.  We  have  always  intended 
that  unemployment  and  full  employ¬ 
ment  should  be  dealt  with  and  must  be 
dealt  with  consistently  with  the  entire 
national  economy,  and  that  is  v/hat  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  actually 
says. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  his.willingness  to  have 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Hatch]  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  In  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  as  to  the  atttiude  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  state  that  all 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  in  agreement 
on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
think  the  amendment  states  what  was 
always  the  contemplation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill;  but,  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  it,  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  now  proposed  will  clear  it 
up  very  definitely. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  statement. 
What  has  puzzled  me  is  why  there  should 
ever  have  been  any  resistance  to  saying 
textually  what  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  has  constantly  said  the 
bill  means. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  us  on  the  committee  are  un¬ 
der  the  impression — and  statements 
made  during  the  proceedings  in  subcom¬ 
mittee,  in  committee,  and  in  course  of  the 
deliate  clearly  demonstrate  the  basis  of 
that  opinion — that  the  language  of  the 
bill  singled  out  one  form  of  industry  and 
made  it  paramount.  Again  and  again  at¬ 
tempts  in  subcommittee,  committee,  and 
on  the  floor  have  been  made  to  obtain 
some  modification  of  the  language  in 
such  way  as  would  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  might  be  other  obligations 
which  should  likewise  be  considered  and 
reckoned  upon  before  an  unemployment 
program  was  adopted.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  language  “consistent  with 
its  needs,  obligations,  and  other  con¬ 
siderations  of  essential  national  policy,” 
was  submitted  in  subcommittee,  in  com¬ 
mittee,  where  it  was  voted  down.  I  per¬ 
sonally  prefer  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  and  my¬ 
self.  However,  I,^m  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  in¬ 
cludes  the  language  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  myself  desire  to  have  in¬ 
serted  in  the  bill,  namely,  the  so-called 
consistent  clause.  To  my  mind  it  is  very 
desirable  that  there  shall  be  absolutely 
no  misunderstanding  whatever  that  any 
obligation  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  may  assume  shall  be  consistent 
with  its  needs,  obligations,  and  other  es¬ 
sential  considerations  of  National  policy. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  have  insisted 
again  and  again  upon  a  clean-cut  and 
definite  statement  on  that  point.  I  in¬ 
sisted  upon  it  in  the  subcommittee,  in 
the  main  committee,  and  I  have  also  in¬ 


sisted  upon  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  the  language  of  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
myself  represents  a  very  comprehensive 
statement  covering  the  entire  field  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  clearly  sets  forth 
the  substance  of  our  amendment.  There 
is  no  real  difference  in  the  scope  of  the 
two  amendments.  If  by  agreeing  to  that 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  we  can  readily  dispose  of  the 
issues  before  us  personally,  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  am 
willing  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  before  he  insists 
upon  a  quorum  call  so  that  I  may  pro¬ 
pound  a  question? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  withhold  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  a 
question.  In  his  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  which  I  did  not  clearly 
hear,  did  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  accepted  in  the  language  in 
which  it  is  now  written,  am  I  to  under¬ 
stand  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
state  that  the  amendment  will  not  mean 
that  the  Federal  Government  assures  full 
employment,  but  that  it  will  do  every¬ 
thing  consistent  with  its  needs  and  other 
obligations  to  aid  in  achieving  full  em¬ 
ployment? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  the  lan¬ 
guage  does  not  guarantee  full  employ¬ 
ment  or  assure  it.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  think  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  other  words, 
there  is  to  be  no  guarantee  or  assurance 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
that,  after  all  other  means  have  failed,  it 
will  guarantee  full  employment. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  has  never  been 
a  guarantee  under  the  pending  measure, 
but  merely  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  everything  within  its  power  to 
assure  the  opportunity  of  employment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  expected  merely  to  do  the 
best  it  can  to  assure  the  opportunity  of 
employment. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  should  like  to  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the 
substitute  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
goes,  of  course,  very  much  further  than 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe].  The 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  does  not  contain  the  language 


which  is  found  in  the  Hatch  amendment, 
namely: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  can  not  otherwise  be  attained, 
consistent  witlF  the  needs  and  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy,  provide 
such  volume  of  Federal  Investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  as  may  be  needed,  in  addition  to 
the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprises,  consumers,  and  State  and  local 
governments,  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
continuing  full  employment. 

That  language  is  not  in  the  aniend- 
,  ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Radcliffe]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  a  quorum  call  is 
proceeded  with? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
vite^  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  to  the  ]angu- 
age  of  his  amendment.  I  believe  there 
is  in  it  an  inadvertent  misplacing  of  the 
•  consistency  clause.  As  the  language  now 
reads,  unless  it  was  changed  while  I  was 
temporarily  out  of  the  Chamber,  the 
qualification  clause  qualifies  that  which 
precedes  it  rather  than  that  which  suc¬ 
ceeds  it.  I  suggest  that  the  language  of 
the  consistency  clause  follow  the  word 
“provide”  rather  than  the  word  “at¬ 
tained.” 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  doubt  that  the  change 
should  be  made.  I  think  the  language 
is  plain  as  it  now  reads.  I  think  its 
meaning  is  clear.  I  may  say  that  the 
language  was  submitted  last  evening  to 
the  drafting  service.  After  some  changes 
were  made  they  were  convinced  that  the 
language  of  the  amendment  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  is  the  proper  language  to  use. 
I  do  not  believe  there  could  be  any  doubt 
about  what  is  intended.  If  we  were  to 
change  the  language  now  I  am  quite 
sure  that  we  would  get  into  complica¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
drafting  service,  but  I  also  have  respect 
for  the  elementary  rules  of  grammar. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  that  the  change  should  be  made.  I 
am  sure  that  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  will  consider  it  he  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  word  “provide” 
should  come  ahead  of  the  word  “con¬ 
sistent.” 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  may  be  some 
merit  to  the  suggestion,  but  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said  yesterday  evening  about  a  cer¬ 
tain  distinguished  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  said  that  we  can  always  draft 
legislation  until  the  semicolon  men  ^ot 
hold  of  it.  Personally  I  have  no  objec-^ 
tion  to  making  the  change.  I  do  not 
want  the  language  changed,  but  I  am 
willing  to  make  the  change  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Mil- 
likin], 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  My  suggestion  is  that 
the  consistency  clause  follow  the  word 
“provide”,  instead  of  the  word  “at¬ 
tained.” 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Aiken 

Hawkes 

Overton 

Bailey 

Hayden 

Radcliffe 

Ball 

Hickenlooper 

Reed 

Bankhead 

Hill 

Revercomb 

Barkley 

Hoey 

Robertson 

Bilbo 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Briggs 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Brooks 

Kilgore 

Shlpstead 

Buck 

Knowland 

Smith 

Burton 

La  Pollette 

Stewart 

Butler 

Langer 

Taft 

Byrd 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Capehart 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Capper 

McClellan 

Thomas,  Utah 

Carvllla 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Chavez 

McKellar 

Tunnell 

Connally 

McMahon 

Tydings 

Cordon 

Magnuson 

Vandenberg 

Donnell 

Mayhank 

Wagner 

Dov.fney 

Mead 

V/alsh 

Blinder 

Millikin 

Wheeler 

Ferguson 

Mitchell 

Wherry  • 

Fulbright 

Moore 

White 

George 

Morse 

Wiley 

Gerry 

Murdock 

Willis 

Green 

Murray 

Wilson 

Guffey 

Gurney 

Hatch 

Myers 
p’Danlel 
b ’Mahoney 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- 
five  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  modified  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  was  just  about  to  ask 
permission  to  modify  the  proposed 
amendment  in  accordance  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  which  is  at  the  desk.  The  clause 
beginning  with  the  word  “consistent” 
will  follow  the  word  “provide.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment,  so  the  question  now  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  and  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Radcliffe]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
state  the  reasons  why  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  contains  a  pre¬ 
scription  of  a  definite  formula,  known 
as  the  compensatory  spending  theory, 
advanced  by  Mr.  Beveridge,  Lord  Keynes, 
and  various  other  economists.  That 
compensatory  spending  theory  required 
a  calculation  of  what  industrial  activity 
would  be,  what  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  full  employment;  and  if  there 
should  be  a  deficit,  there  was  a  definite 
prescription  that  there  must  be  Federal 
expenditure  sufficient  to  meet  it,  regard¬ 
less,  I  think,  of  any  other  consideration. 

The  pending  amendment  adopts  the 
essential  features  presented  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland  and  myself.  It  says 
that  the  volume  of  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  shall  only  be  provided  if  it  is 
“consistent  with  the  needs  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy.” 

In  my  opinion,  that  kills  the  compensa¬ 
tory  spending  theory,  because,  if  I  am 
correct  in  my  interpretation  of  the  bill— 
and  I  may  be  wrong — and  there  should 
result  a  $30,000,000,000  deficit,  the  Presi¬ 


dent  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
submit  a  program  of  Federal  investment 
and  expenditure  of  $30,000,000,000,  if  he 
found  that  would  create  a  deficit,  shake 
public  confidence,  or  do  other  things 
which  might  do  more  harm  to  employ¬ 
ment  than  good. 

The  other  parts  of  the  amendment 
offered  I  do  not  feel  are  as  well  framed, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
adopts  the  essential  thing  in  which  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  debate.  I  am 
very  glad,  therefore,  to  urge  that,  since 
it  is  agreeable  to  all.  the  amendment  be 
adopted  by  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the 
Taft-Radcliffe  amendment. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  satisfy  himself  in  any  way 
he  wishes,  but  I  v/ant  it  understood  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  bill  do  not  accept 
his  construction  of  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  at  all.  It  does  not  do  anything 
of  the  nature  he  mentions.  I  want  it 
to  appear  in  the  Record  that  I  am  ab¬ 
solutely  against  his  construction. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Do  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  say  that  the  bill,  then,  still  con¬ 
tains  the  compensatory  theory  of 
spending? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  No,  and  it  never  con¬ 
tained  it  at  any  time.  That  is  a  proposi¬ 
tion  the  Senator  is  urging  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  prejudice  against  the 
bill.  It  had  no  merit  at  any  time,  either 
in  the  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TAFT.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
anyone,  I  think,  has  denied  that  that  was 
in  the  bill,  and  I  am  delighted  to  have 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  bill  deny  it. 
I  am  glad  to  accept  his  interpretation, 
and  since  that  is  now  cleared  up,  I  am 
very  glad  that  all  differences  between 
us  have  disappeared. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  replying 
to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  about  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  clause  of  the  bill,  as  it  will 
be  amended  if  the  amendment  shall  be 
agreed  to,  I  cannot  go  along  with  his 
interpretation.  Of  course,  he  is  an  em¬ 
inent  lawyer,  and  I  am  merely  an  or¬ 
dinary  layman;  but  a  cat  can  look  at  a 
king.  Therefore  I  wish  to  state  my  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  words  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  my  mind. 

The  language  is  “consistent  with  the 
needs  and  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government,”  we  can  provide  and  shall 
provide  such  volume  as  is  necessary.  I 
submit — and  I  want  it  to  appear  in  the 
Record — that  no  need  or  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  can  be  para¬ 
mount  to  a  situation  of  dire  distress  in 
this  country  caused  by  great  unemploy¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  a  prime  need  and  it  Is 
a  basic  obligation  to  take  care  of  that 
matter.  That  is  the  Interpretation  I 
shall  put  on  the  language  in  the  future, 
if  we  get  into  such  a  situation  in  this 
country.  There  is  no  greater  need,  no 
greater  obligation  resting  upon  us,  than 
to  take  care  of  unemployment  when,  as, 
and  if  it  develops  and  gets  out  of  hand, 
and  becomes  Nation-wide,  constituting  a 
grave  emergency. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  to  delay  the  vote,  but  I  wish  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  pending 


amendment.  I  am  wholeheartedly  op¬ 
posed  to  it.  I  do  not  believe  the  pend¬ 
ing  so-called  full-employment  bill  is  go¬ 
ing  to  provide  jobs  for  anybody.  There 
is  nothing  in  it  which  would  give  anybody 
a  job  unless  it  be  the  provision  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  establishment  of  a  corps  of 
statisticians  which  would  provide  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  President  upon  which  to 
base  his  program.  Yet  I  feel  that  the 
bill  has  a  value.  I  .  consider  that  there 
is  a  psychological  value  in  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  written,  but  not  as  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  if  the  pending  amendment  is  agreed 
to.  The  bill  says  emphatically  that  the 
Federal  Government  does_  assume  the 
ultimate  responsibility  to  see  that  every¬ 
body  in  America  who  desires  work  has 
an  opportunity  to  work.  The  language 
which  is  proposed  to  be  inserted  waters 
that  down  until  it  would  say,  “We  will 
see  that  you  have  a  job  if  something  does 
not  interfere.” 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  compare 
that  with  the  Federal  deposit  insurance 
law.  There  is  nothing  in  that  law  which 
says,  “Your  deposits  are  insured  unless 
something  else  happens  so  we  cannot 
take  care  of  this  obligation.”  It  saj’s, 
“Your  deposits  are  insured  up  to  $5,000,” 
and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  we  de¬ 
serve  it,  the  people  of  America  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  their  ultirnate  recourse  to 
come  to  Congress.  I  know  that  because 
I  have  come  directly  from  the  people. 
I  know  how  they  thing  respecting  dif¬ 
ferent  things.  They  feel  that  if  the 
Congress  says  “There  will  be  a  job”  there 
will  be  a  job.  But  if  we  say  “There  are 
going  to  be  jobs — perhaps,”  this  bill  will 
not  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on, 
because  there  is  nothing  to  it  other  tkan 
a  declaration  of  principle.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  people  can  have  confidence 
in  it,  it  will  mean  something.  It  will 
give  them  confidence  that  there  will  be 
jobs;  they  will  go  ahead  and  spend  the 
money  they  have  saved  during  the  war 
which  will  start  the  wheels  turning 
again,  and  businessmen  will  have  con¬ 
fidence. 

I'call  attention  to  the  upsurge  in  the 
stock  market  immediately  following 
President  Truman’s  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Some  businessmen  may  curse  this 
bill  as  a  conglomeration  of  silly  plati¬ 
tudes,  but  at  the  same  time,  when  the 
President  issued  his  message  saying  that 
there  was  going  to  be  full-employment 
legislation  and  other  liberal  measures, 
business  reacted  favorably. 

Aside  from  the  common  sense  pro¬ 
posal  calling  for  economic  planning,  to 
my  mind  the  only  good  that  can  come 
from  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  the  psy¬ 
chological  effect  it  will  have  upon  the 
coimtry.  If  we  water  it  down  it  will  have 
no  effect  whatever. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  to  my  colleagues  and 
tell  them  exactly  how  I  stand  on  this 
and  other  measures  advocated  by  the 
President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
a  short  time  ago.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
I  was  one  of  those  who  might  be  classed 
as  belonging  to  the  lower  strata  of  our 
society.  I  was  raised  on  a  side-hill  farm, 
and  all  my  life  I  have  spent  in  the  show 
business,  I  was  just  downtown  ad¬ 
dressing  a  luncheon  meeting,  and  was 
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there  IntroduceJ  as  a  formerly  well- 
known  star  of  t'fle  stage  and  radio.  I 
told  them  they  were  mistaken;  that  I 
was  merely  a  poor  ham  actor,  and  that 
is  true.  I  never  saw  Broadway.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  show  on  Broadway, 
much  less  participated  in  one.  I  had  my 
own  company  playing  through  the  West, 
and  the  depression  and  the  talkies  came 
at  the  same  time.  We  could  not  secure 
bookings  because  the  theaters  were  full 
of  talkies,  and  if  we  did  get  a  booking 
no  one  came  to  see  us  anyway,  so  it  made 
no  difference.  I  saw  what  people  went 
through  in  those  days. 

We  had  to  go  into  the  small  commu¬ 
nities,  to  cross-road  halls  and  school- 
houses  which  the  talkies  had  not  reached. 
Many  times  we  have  taken  farm  produce, 
chickens — sometimes  live  chickens — and 
vegetables,  in  exchange  for  tickets  to 
our  show.  I  have  seen  children  stand 
outside  and  beg  to  be  admitted,  and  I 
would  admit  them  sometimes,  and,  at 
times,  about  the  third  night,  instead  of 
20  children,  there  would  be  about  150 
standing  outside,  and  then  I  would  have 
to  draw  the  line. 

I  know  how  the  common  people  feel 
when  they  cannot  get  jobs.  Fi-ankly, 
Senators,  I  have  seen  the  time  when  I 
would  have  signed  up  for  $25  a  week  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  I  would  not  have 
done  it  if  I  were  the  only  one  I  had  to 
consider,  but  I  had  a  family,  and  the 
members  of  my  family  needed  medical 
attention,  and  I  could  not  afford  it.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
favoring  democracy  or  private  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 

To  be  perfectly  frank.  Senators,  the 
experiences  I  went  through  started  me 
thinking.  If  I  had  not  gone  himgry  I 
would  not  now  be  a  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor,  because  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied. 

I  had  started  my  own  business  and  made 
several  thousand  dollars  in  a  few  weeks’ 
time,  and  I  thought  everything  v/as 
quite  rosy.  I  did  not  give  private  enter¬ 
prise  credit  for  it,  because  I  did  not  even 
know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  private 
enterprise.  I  was  just  going  along  making 
a  living  and  doing  the  best  I  could.  But 
when  the  going  got  tough  I  started  to 
study,  and  I  did  study  diligently  for  a 
number  of  years.  I  have  seeri  the  sun 
come  up  while  I  was  still  reading.  It 
got  to  be  a  matter  of  religion  with  me. 

I  read  books  of  all  kinds.  I  want  to  be 
fair  about  this  matter,  and  I  will  say 
that  I  read  Capitalism  the  Creator,  and 
I  read  books  by  Stuart  Chase,  and  many 
others,  I  read  a  book  by  King  C.  Gillette, 
the  man  who  invented  the  safety  razor. 
He  pointed  out  that  there  was  plenty  for 
everybody;  that  it  was  simply  a  question 
of  whether  we  were  going  to  shut  the 
factories  down  and  starve  to  death. 
His  idea  was  that  the  whole  country 
should  be  operated  on  a  business  basis 
as  he  operated  his  great  factory  for  pro¬ 
ducing  razor  blades.  He  said  in  his 
book: 

I  will  produce  my  razor  blades  just  as  , 
cheaply  as  I  can  and  sell  them  for  just  as 
much  as  I  can  get  for  them,  and  If  I  can  get 
more  for  my  blades  by  advertising  than  I  can 
by  making  a  better  blade  I  will  advertise. 

He  contended  that  our  whole  economic 
system  was  wrong.  He  said: 

Our  system  of  competition  for  profit  leads 
40  war. 


Frankly,  I  was  greatly  influenced  by 
that  book  written  by  King  C.  Gillette. 
God  help  the  man;  he  died  broke,  as  I 
understand.  He  loved  his  fellow  men  so 
much  that  he  neglected  his  business. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  was 
not  a  Communist  and  I  was  not  a  Social¬ 
ist.  I  have  never  belonged  to  either  of 
those  organizations.  I  have  talked  to 
Socialists  and  I  have  talked  to  Com¬ 
munists,  and  they  were  just  the  same  as 
Senators  are  here.  I  believe  they  were 
just  as  smart  and  just  as  amiable.  They 
were  splendid  men  who  earnestly  be¬ 
lieved  in  what  they  fought  for,  as  I  give 
Senators  here  credit  for  believing  in  what 
they  are  fighting  for.  But  I  never  joined 
any  of  their  organizations.  My  father 
was  a  Democrat,  and  I  think  that  is  why 
I  am  a  Democrat,  although  even  if  my 
father  had  not  been  a  Democrat  I  think 
I  would  have  had  enough  sense  to  be  a 
Democrat  anyway.  [Laughter.] 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  my  economic 
ideas  were  quite  radical  back  in  those 
days.  I  was  ready  to  junk  the  profit  sys¬ 
tem  and  plan  for  plenty.  Well,  I  take  it 
if  one  is  going  to  do  anything  about  a 
proposition  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to 
start,  so  I  ceased  my  travels  about  the 
country  and  took  up  residence  in  Idaho 
with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  running  for 
ofiBce.  After  I  had  been  there  6  months 
I  announced  my  candidacy  for  Congress. 
I  had  to  make  use  of  the  tools  at  hand. 
By  that  time  I  had  gone  out  of  what  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  show  business,  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  longer  any  place  to 
put  on  shows.  I  had  organized  a  cow¬ 
boy  band.  So  I  took  the  cowboy  band 
and  campaigned  with  them.  I  was 
fourth  in  a  field  of  nine  in  the  primaries 
in  that  race  for  Congress.  It  encour¬ 
aged  me.  I  defeated  five  old  party  wheel- 
horses. 

The  next  year  it  so  happened  that  the 
late  great  Sapator  Borah  had  in  the 
meantime  gone  to  his  reward.  So  I  de¬ 
cided  that  if  I  were  going  to  do  anything 
along  political  lines,  there  was  no  use 
running  for  dog  catcher  or  even  for  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress.  I  might  as  well 
run  for  the  Senate.  So  I  ran  for  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  did  not  know  anything  about  politics. 
When  I  first  ran  I  did  not  know  a  single 
precinct  committeeman.  When  I  ran  for 
the  Senate  in  1940,  while  the  politicians 
were  arguing  over  which  one  of  them  was 
going  to  be  nominated,  I  went  out  and 
frankly  laid  it  on  the  line  to  the  people 
of  Idaho,  a  State  which  has  been  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  which  is  considered  pretty 
conservative.  That  was  in  1938,  a  year 
of  comparative  prosperity.  I  told  the 
people  that  the  private  enterprise  system 
had  not  worked,  and  I  quoted  from  King 
C.  Gillette’s  book. 

It  is  very  easy  to  argue  for  a  planned 
economy.  It  is  much  easier  than  to  try 
to  convince  the  people  that  there  is  any 
logic  in  our  present  economic  system.  I 
told  them  that  we  could  plan  for  plenty, 
and  they  nominated  me  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  had  one  precinct  com¬ 
mitteeman  working  for  me. 

As  soon  as  I  got  the  nomination  the 
politicians  got  together.  I  had  not  asked 
their  consent  to  run.  They  got  together 
and  ganged  up  on  me.  While  Roosevelt 
was  carrying  the  State  by  25,000, 1  lost  by 
15,000,  and  that  was  a  pretty  bad  beating. 


The  politicians  figured  that  that  was 
the  end  of  me.  The  war  started  shortly 
after  that.  They  said  I  was  too  old  to 
fight,  and  that  the  next  best  thing  I  could 
do  would  be  to  get  a  job  in  a  defense 
plant,  which  I  did.  First  I  went  to  a  war 
plant  in  my  State  of  Idaho,  and  told  the 
man  to  whom  I  applied  that  I  wanted  a 
job  on  defense  work.  He  told  me  to  write 
my  name,  which  I  did.  I  shoved  the 
paper  across  the  counter.  The  man 
looked  at  it  and  said,  “Glen  Taylor.  Are 
you  the  man  who  ran  for  the  Senate?’’ 
I  said,  “Yes.”  He  said,  “Well,  Mr.  Taylor, 
we  have  nothing  suitable  for  you”.  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  that  I  did  not  want  to 
manage  the  plant.  I  simply  wanted  a 
job.  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  pretty  good 
home-made  carpenter,  better  than  some 
of  those  who  carried  cards.  I  could 
drive  a  truck.  I  could  use  a  sledge  ham¬ 
mer  expertly — which  was  true.  I  used  to 
have  a  tent  show,  and  had  to  drive  stakes. 
But  the  man  insisted  that  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  suitable  for  me,  so  I  saw  what  the 
score  was.  He  thought  I  wanted  to  put 
on  a  silk  hat  and  a  pair  of  gloves  and  be 
a  gentleman. 

So  I  left  Idaho  and  went  to  California 
and  got  a  job  in  a  war  industry  there. 
I  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
common  man.  I  know  what  he  thinks, 
and  just  about  how  his  mind  works.  I 
worked  right  along  with  him.  My  co¬ 
workers  did  not  know  that  I  had  run 
for  the  Senate.  I  kept  it  very  dark.  I 
wanted  to  be  one  of  them. 

Then  1942  came  along.  I  went  back  to 
Idaho  and  ran  again.  The  politicians 
were  very  much  surprised  to  see  me  back. 
They  thought  that  they  had  done  for  me, 
because  I  had  been  beaten  twice. 

The  same  thing  happened  again.  I 
got  the  nomination  while  the  other  boys 
were  arguing  over  the  matter,  and  this 
time  I  was  defeated  by  only  4,000  votes. 
That  was  very  encouraging.  I  saw  that 
I  was  making  headway.  So  I  went  back 
to  work  in  a  defense  plant,  and  the  poli¬ 
ticians  were  sure  that  they  were  rid  of  me. 

I  am  recounting  this  simply  to  en¬ 
courage  anyone  who  may  be  listening 
who  believes  that  things  are  not  being 
run  properly.  He  should  not  give  up. 
If  he  wants  to  be  a  United  States  Senator, 
let  him  start  running  and  keep  at  it. 

I  returned  to  Idaho  and  ran  again. 
Again  I  got  the  nomination. 

While  I  was  in  the  war  plant  I  saw  a 
great  deal  of  inefficiency.  It  was  not  a 
Government  plant.  It  was  a  cost-plus 
plant.  This  can  be  no  reflection  on  the 
Government.  The  newspapers  of  my 
State  picked  up  the  statement  which  I 
made  in  the  Senate  some  time  ago  and 
tried  to  make  it  appear  that  the  New  Deal 
was  at  fault  because  there  was  inef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  war  plant  where  I  worked. 
That  was  not  the  case.  The  New  Deal 
had  to  pay  the  big  business  boys. 

We  all  remember  that  big  business  was 
the  first  to  go  on  strike  when  the  war 
started.  They  said  that  they  would  not 
produce  anything  unless  they  got  cost- 
plus.  They  did  not  intend  to  take  any 
chances  whatever.  So  the  system  of 
cost-plus  contracts  was  inaugurated.  It 
was  very  wastefiol  and  extravagant.  I 
saw  many  things  that  could  have  been 
done  better,  but  no  one  wanted  any  sug¬ 
gestions  from  a  poor,  lowly  sheet-metal 
mechanic. 
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Incidentally,  I  held  a  union  card.  I 
was  not  asked  to  join.  I  joined  volun¬ 
tarily,  because  I  realized  that  the  only 
chance  the  workingman  has  to  get  a 
fair  break  is  by  organizing.  There  was 
one  man  who  worked  in  the  plant  who 
was  a  janitor.  That  is  not  much  of  a 
job,  but  there  was  a  janitor’s  union. 
However,  he  did  not  join.  No  one  made 
him  join.  He  used  to  tell  me  that  he 
worked  overtime  on  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day,  and  received  double  time  for  over¬ 
time,  and  that  he  was  very  much  pleased 
about  it.  I  said  to  him,  “Did  you  ever 
stop  to  realize  that  you  would  not  get 
any  overtime  or  double  time  if.there  were 
no  union?”  I  saw  him  the  next  day,  and 
he  said,  “I  went  down  and  joined  the 
imion  yesterday.” 

My  experience  there  changed  my  out¬ 
look  somewhat.  I  believe  it  was  the  most 
trying  time  of  my  life.  I  made  good 
wages  but  could  not  save  very  much,  and 
I  could  not  exercise  my  initiative.  I  saw 
things  that  needed  to  be  done,  but  no 
one  was  interested;  so  we  continued  to 
waste  time,  taking  a  week  to  do  a  job 
which  could  have  been  done  in  2  days  if 
some  of  us  had  been  allowed  to  figure  out 
a  better  way  to  do  it. 

I  decided  then  that  perhaps  the  idea 
we  have  of  every  man  being  his  own  boss 
if  he  cares  to  be  was  not  so  bad,  after  all. 
Frankly,  my  present  attitude  is  that  I 
should  like  to  see  the  private  enterprise 
system  continue.  I  admit  that  I  am  not 
so  closely  wedded  to  that  idea  as  are 
some  others.  Frankly,  if  the  stopper  is 
kept  in  the  kettle  and  we  refuse  to  allow 
any  changes  to  take  care  of  changing 
circumstances,  and  the  thing  blows  up, 
and  the  Socialists  take  over,  I  will  try  to 
help  the  Socialists  make  socialism  work, 
just  as  I  am  honestly  and  sincerely  try¬ 
ing  to  help  the  private  enterprise  boys 
make  that  system  work  now. 

In  1944  I  went  back  to  Idaho  and  ran 
again.  I  got  the  nomination,  and  this 
time  I  was  elected,  and  here  I  am.  The 
callouses  have  scarcely  worn  off  my 
hands;  but  I  thank  God  that  callouses 
have  not  yet  started  to  form  on  my 
heart.  I  am  here  because  I  am  sincerely 
interested  in  the  v/elfare  of  the  common 
people.  I  feel  that  the  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  will  help  to  make  jobs 
for  people,  not  because  it  will  give  any¬ 
one  a  job,  as  I  said  before,  but  because  it 
will  give  confidence  to  the  people  to  go 
ahead;  and  confidence  is  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  to  the  working  of  our  private 
enterprise  system. 

I  am  opposed  to  changing  the  language 
of  the  bill.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  make  the  bill  wishy-washy.  It 
does  not  say  that,  “come  hell  and  high 
water,  we  are  going  to  give  the  people 
jobs.”  It  says  that  perhaps, .if  other 
things  do  not  get  in  the  way,  we  will  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  for  the  people. 

Let  me  read  an  excerpt  from  our  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  on  Germany.  After  de¬ 
claring  a  state  of  war,  and  saying  that 
we  were  going  to  fight  Germany  with  all 
our  armed  forces,  we  proceeded  to  say: 

And  to  bring  this  conflict  to  a  successful 
termination  all  of  the  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  hereby  pledged  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Congress  did  not  say,  “We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  spend  so  many  billion  dollars,  and 


if  that  does  not  win,  we  will  give  up.” 
It  said  that  all  the  resources  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  were  pledged  to  bring  the  conflict 
to  a  successful  termination. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  full 
employment  bill.  If  we  are  to  have  any 
bill  at  all,  then  let  us  say,  “All  or  noth¬ 
ing.  We  will  give  them  jobs  or  we  will 
die  in  the  attempt.”  We  might  as  well 
say  that,  because  if  we  do  not  give  them 
jobs,  the  private-enterprise  system  will  be 
finished,  anyway. 

I  have  been  with  the  people.  I  know 
how  they  feel.  I  know  how  easy  it  was 
to.  persuade  them  to  throw  the  whole 
*thing  overboard ;  and  it  can  be  done  much 
more  easily  if  the  system  breaks  down 
again.  They  have  seen  what  v/e  can  pro¬ 
vide  in  war  in  the  way  of  jobs  and  a 
high  standard  of  living  for  all  the  people. 
If  we  break  down  again,  we  are  bound  to 
lose  our  private-enterprise  system. 

There  are  two  matters  upon  which  I 
will  not  compromise.  I  shall  always 
fight  for  democracy  and  an  opportunity 
for  every  citizen  to  earn  a  living.  That 
is  my  attitude.  I  am  here  to  try  to  make 
our  economic  system  work.  I  am  willing 
to  cooperate  with  anyone  who  wants  to 
make  it  work ;  but  when  I  see  some  of  the 
opposition  to  the  various  valley  author¬ 
ity  projects,  I  wonder.  I  will  admit  that 
these  projects  are  socialistic.  There  is 
no  use  beating  around  the  bush  about  it. 
They  are  socialistic,  but  they  will  pro¬ 
vide  abundant  cheap  pow'er.  That  will 
bring  into  being  new  private  industries, 
and  farms  upon  which  people  can  settle, 
and  keep  our  private-enterprise  system 
working.  So  when  I  see  proposals  of  that 
kind  scuttled,  and  measures  like  this 
watered  down,  frankly,  my  hopes  are  not 
very  high. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  pending  amendment  and 
pass  the  bill  as  it  is  presently  written. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  the  fervent  hope  that  we  may 
conclude  consideration  of  the  pending 
bill  today.  I  have  not  had  anything  to 
say  about  it  thus  far,  and  I  shall  speak 
only  briefly  at  this  time. 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  I  did  not  attend  the 
hearings  which  were  held  before  the  sub¬ 
committee.  I  have  not  read  them.  I 
doubt  whether  any  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  has  read  all  the  hearings  on  the  bill, 
because  they  are  somewhat  lengthy  and 
voluminous,  and  with  all  the  other  things 
we  have  to  do  it  is  difficult  to  read  all 
of  hearings  which  occupy  3  or  4  weeks, 
so  as  to  be  familiar  with  everything 
which  everyone  may  have  said  for  or 
against  this  bill  or,  in  other  cases,  for  or 
against  other  measures  of  similar  impor¬ 
tance. 

I  am  fairly  well  familiar  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  theory  upoir  which  the  pending  bill 
is  based.  I  have  not  adopted  as  my  policy 
the  theory  of  anyone  who  has  written 
on  the  subject.  I  hope  I  shall  never  reach 
the  time  when  I  cannot  be  benefited  by 
reading  what  other  men  say  in  regard  to 
economic  problems.  But  my  thinking  on 
this  measure  has  not  been  induced  by 
Sir  William  Beveridge,  Lord  Keynes, 
Mr.  Henry  Wallace,  or  anyone  else,  al¬ 
though  I  am  reasonably  familiar  with 
what  they  have  had  to  say  and  with 
their  theories,  and  with  much  that  they 


have  said  and  with  much  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  for  this  bill  as  it 
was  reported  from  the  committee.  In 
the  committee  I  voted  against  all  amend¬ 
ments  designed  to  water  it  down,  because 
I  think  the  bill  itself  watered  itself  down 
as  far  as  it  could  safely  be  watered  down 
and  still  have  anything  whatever  left. 

We  all  agree  that  what  we  are  under¬ 
taking  to  do  is  to  adopt  a  policy,  a  goal, 
to  which  not  only  the  people  of  the 
United  States  but  also  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  may  look  forward  with 
some  hope  of  attainment. 

As  has  already  been  said,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  bill  which  automatically  gives 
anyone  a  job.  There  is  not  a  sentence 
or  paragraph  or  section  of  the  bill  which 
automatically  gives  a  job  to  anyone. 
There  is  not  a  paragraph  or  a  section  of 
the  bill  which  sets  up  a  Government  proj¬ 
ect  which  will  give  a  job  to  anyone.  The 
bill  sets  out  certain  goals  to  be  attained. 
In  view  of  the  language  contained  in  sec¬ 
tion  6,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  it  may  not  make  a  very  great  deal 
of  difference  what  the  language  of  sub¬ 
section  (d)  may  be;  but  no  matter  how 
broad  or  how  comprehensive  it  may  be, 
the  entire  bill  is  modified  by  section  6, 
which,  in  order  to  be  overcautious,  sets 
out  certain  things  which,  cannot  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  being  authorized  or  directed 
by  the  terms  of  the  bill  which  precede  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  wish  to  pro¬ 
long  my  remarks  by  a  running  debate, 
but  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
that  my  interpretation  of  section  6  in 
no  way  limits  in  any  respect  the  program 
which  is  prescribed  under  section  2.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  it  does  is  to  say  that 
this  is  not  an  authorization  bill  and  that 
if  the  President  recommends  anything 
which  is  not  already  covered  by  law,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  obtain  an  authori¬ 
zation  bill.  I  think  that  is  what  section 
6  means.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  policy. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  section  6  in  a  moment,  and  I  shall 
place  my  interpretation  upon  it.  As  I 
interpret  it,  no  matter  what  else  is  placed 
in  the  bill,  we  cannot  do  anything  about 
it  until  Congress  subsequently  passes 
some  other  law. 

Subsection  (d),  at  the  bottom  of  page 
13,  provides  as  follows; 

To  that  end— 

In  other  words,  to  the  end  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  objectives  mentioned  in  sub¬ 
section  (c) ,  and  so  forth — 

The  Federal  Government  shall,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  others,  de¬ 
velop  and  pursue  a  consistent  and  carefully 
planned  economic  program  with  respect  to, 
taut  not  limited  to,  taxation,  banking,  credit, 
and  currency;  monopoly — 

And  so  forth.  It  sets  out  the  goal  to  be 
attained. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  14,  paragraph 
(4)  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  Cannot  otherwise  be  assured — 

In  other  words — 

Such  program  shall,  among  other  things — 

(1)  Stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  pri¬ 
vate  enterprises — 
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And  so  forth — 

(2)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  State 
and  local  governments — • 

And  so  forth — 

(3)  Provide  for  an  income  for  the  aged 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  de¬ 
cent  and  healthful  standard  of  living — 

And  so  forth;  and — 

(4)  To  the  extent  that  continuing  full 
employment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured, 
provide  such  volume  of  Federal  investment 
and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  investment  and  expenditure  by 
private  enterprises,  consumers,  and  State 
and  local  governments,  to  assure  continuing 
full  employment. 

As  a  substitute  for  that  language,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe] 
offered  yesterday  his  amendment  pro¬ 
viding  that  these  things  shall  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  all  other  needs  and  all  other 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government — 
in  other  words,  making  this  program  sec¬ 
ondary,  as  I  understand  it,  to  all  other 
programs  and  all  other  efforts.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Maryland  did  not 
so  intend  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  his 
amendment  offered  a  loophole  for  any 
future  Congresses  to  say  that  the  pro¬ 
gram,  whatever  it  may  be,  recommended 
by  the  President  and  outlined  in  the 
National  Budget,  is  not  consistent  with 
all  other  things  the  Government  is  obli¬ 
gated  to  do,  and  therefore  they  will  do 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  do  not  place  that 
interpretation  upon  the  word  “consist¬ 
ent.”  I  do  not  regard  the  term  “con¬ 
sistent”  as  meaning  that  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  program  proposed  by  the  bill  shall 
be  considered  as  secondary  to  other  pro¬ 
grams.  When  an  activity  is  consistent. 
It  means  that  it  will  work  and  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  other  activities. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  if  it 
4s  to  be  consistent  with  other  programs 
already  adopted,  that  means  it  shall  not 
be  inconsistent  with  or  in  opposition  to 
other  programs  or  shall  not  prevent  the 
working  out  of  all  programs  already 
adopted. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  It  means  that  the 
unemployment  program  shall  not  take  a 
place  superior  to  that  of  other  programs 
already  adopted  unless  expressly  so  de¬ 
termined,  but  that  the  needs  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Government  under  other 
programs,  whatever  they  may  be,  shaU 
be  considered  together  with  the  needs 
and  obligations  under  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  program,  and  then  we  shall  decide 
what  shall  be  done  at  that  time  in  re¬ 
gard  to  all  of  them,  each  standing  on 
its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  and  that  will 
have  to  be  consistent  with  the  routine 
reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  measures  referred  to  him; 
and  if  he  finds  that  the  program  to  be 
Inaugurated  under  this  bill  is  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  programs  established 
under  other  measures,  he  will  recom¬ 
mend  the  rejection  of  this  program. 

Mr.  RADCLIFPT.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  say  that  this  program  is  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  that  means  that  the  other  pro¬ 
grams  to  which  the  Government  Is  com¬ 


mitted  shall  be  considered  in  connection 
with  this  program  and  none  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  superior  to  the  others 
unless  specific  facts  demonstrate  a  su¬ 
periority. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  means  ^that  the 
program  to  be  inaugurated  under  this 
bill  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
everything  which  has  been  ordained  by 
the  Government  and  is  being  carried  out 
and  must  be  done,  and  it  means  that,  if 
anything  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  bill  is  inconsistent  with  any 
part  of  the  programs  inaugurated  under 
measures  previously  enacted,  the  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  shall  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  It  means  that  there 
shall  be  a  basis  of  relative  values  and  a 
sense  of  proportion,  and  that  each  prop¬ 
osition,  when  it  comes  up  for  considera¬ 
tion,  shall  be  considered  on  its  merits 
without  any  prejudged  opinion  as  to 
which  of  one  or  more  needs  or  obliga¬ 
tions  is  superior  to  the  other.  That  is 
the  way  in  which  we  have  always  oper¬ 
ated.  That  is  the  way  our  legislation  has 
been  enacted  for  years  and  years.  When 
a  proposition  comes  before  the  Senate  it 
is  considered  in  connection  with  what 
has  been  done  or  what  is  under  consid¬ 
eration,  and  with  what  are  relevant  and 
interrelated  facts.  Then  we  reach  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  what  should  be  the  pre¬ 
dominant  factors  in  determining  our 
judgment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  ever  proceeded  on  any  policy 
in  an  emergency  by  first  considering 
whether  or  not  what  it  was  about  to  do 
was  consistent  with  something  else  which 
it  had  done  theretofore.  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  adopted  a  policy  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  legislation  which 
,^as  being  considered  was  or  was  not  con¬ 
sistent,  no  matter  what  the  emergency 
might  be,  and  took  the  position  that  we 
would  not  do  anything  about  the  emer¬ 
gency  because  it  was  inconsistent  with 
some  other  program  which  might  be 
technical  or  routine  in  nature. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  The  meaning  is  that 
if  we  have  a  program  of  national  defense, 
for  example,  we  will  do  what  should  be 
done  under  that  program,  bearing  in 
mind  all  our  other  obligations.  If  there 
are  two  propositions  being  considered, 
we  must  consider  the  two  together  and 
then  decide  what  is  the  proper  course  to 
follow  in  regard  to  each,  bearing  in  mind 
all  the  facts  and  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  assume  that  debate 
on  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  academic 
anyway,  because  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  offered  a  substitute 
which  I  suppose,  from  all  I  understand, 
will  be  agreed  to.  Then  the  Senate  will 
be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  will 
accept  the  substitute  in  lieu  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill.  I  was  explaining  why 
I  voted  in  the  committee  against  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  and 
why  I  shall  vote  against  it  if  I  am  called 
upon  to  vote  upon  it. 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  While  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley]  was  not 
In  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  and  I  both  made  statements 
to  the  effect  that  we  considered  the 
amendment  which  we  had  offered  to  be 
superior  in  many  respects  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  aithough  both  covered 
the  same  ground.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understand.  I 
think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  superior 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  As  between  the  two,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  determine,  in  case  the  amendment 
shall  be  agreed  to,  whether  I  will  vote  for 
the  language  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  deny  the  obligation  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  steps  to  alleviate  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  conditions  of  our  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  the  only  symbol  of  organized 
society  to  which  the  people  may  look. 
All  kinds  of  volunteer  organizations,  and 
all  kinds  of  religious  bodies  may  pass 
resolutions  and  adopt  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering 
and  want,  as  well  as  for  the  elevation 
of  standards  of  living,  but  the  only 
agency  of  the  American  people  that  can 
do  anything  about  those  conditions  with 
any  power  whatever  is  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  that  statement  is  becoming 
more  and  more  true  as  our  economic  and 
social  life  becomes  more  complex.  We 
are  no  longer  living  under  simple  agri¬ 
cultural  conditions.  Thomas  Jefferson 
is  said  to  have  stated — although  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  it — 
that  that  government  is  best  that  gov¬ 
erns  least.  If  he  ever  said  it  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it;  but  if  he  said  It,  no 
doubt  he  was  talking  about  a  simple 
agricultural,  pastoral  life  at  a  time  when 
there  were  no  complexities  involved,  and 
when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  not  compelled  to  intervene 
in  order  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that 
philosophical,  political,  and  metaphysi¬ 
cal  field.  We  are  living  in  a  complex 
age,  and  conditions  are  becoming  more 
and  more  involved.  In  my  judgment, 
our  Government  cannot  ignore  its  obli¬ 
gation  to  deal  with  these  economic  and 
social  problems.  It  was  because  of  that 
fact  that  we  enacted  the  social-security 
law  providing  for  old-age  pensions  and 
old-age  subsistence.  It  is  because  of 
that  fact  that  we  are  now  considering 
the  pending  bill  for  full  employment  of 
our  people.  The  other  day  we  con¬ 
sidered  an  unemployment  compensation 
law.  It  is  evident  that  we  must  deal 
with  all  these  problems. 

I  have  received  letters  from  business¬ 
men  who  object  to  the  pending  bill. 
They  seem  to  have  allowed  goose  pimples 
to  form  all  over  th^ir  anatomies  because 
of  a  fear  that  the  bill  would  interfere 
in  some  way  or  other  with  private  enter¬ 
prise,  and  that  it  would  establish  com- 
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petitive  business  enterprises  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  employing  peopie. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  from  the 
bill.  I  believe  that  section  6  waters  the 
bill  down  to  as  great  an  extent  as  any¬ 
body  could  want  to  have  it  watered 
down,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything  at  all. 

I  assume  that  we  are  hoping  that  the 
language  of  the  bill  means  something, 
and  that  we  are  not  going  to  enact  a  fu¬ 
tility.  I  hope  that  we  are  not  marching 
up  the  hill  and  then  marching  down 
again,  and  saying  that  we  passed  a  full 
employment  bill.  Every  section  of  the 
bill,  every  paragraph,  and  every  line  of  it, 
must  be  read  in  connection  with  section 
6. 

Under  the  title  “Interpretation,”  sec¬ 
tion  6  reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  herein — 

That  is  in  this  bill — 
shall  be  construed  as  directing  or  authoriz¬ 
ing— 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or 
other  productive  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  or  directing  the  operation 
of  any  plant  in  order  to  produce  anything 
the  American  people  may  need,  or  which 
may  employ  people  who  need  work. 
Nothing  in  this  bill  shall  be  construed  as 
authorizing  or  directing  anything  of  that 
nature.  How  can  any  man  who  operates 
any  business  enterprise  see  under  his  bed 
any  ghosts  or  spooks  which  would  arouse 
fears  in  his  heart  because  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill,  when  the  first  subpara¬ 
graph  of  section  6  states  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing 
or  directing  anything  of  the  kind? 

I  continue  reading: 

(b)  The  use  of  compulsory  measures  of 
any  type  whatsoever  in  determining  the  allo¬ 
cation  or  distribution  of  manpower. 

No  agency  of  the  Federal  Government, 
under  this  bill,  shall  have  any  authority 
to  do  anything  toward  the  allocation  or 
distribution  or  redistribution  of  em¬ 
ployees  anywhere  in  the  United  States  in 
order  to  give  jobs  to  them.  Government 
agencies  are  denied  any  power  or  author¬ 
ity,  under  this  bill,  to  allocate  or  redis¬ 
tribute  manpower  in  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (c)  reads: 

Any  change  in  the  e.xisting  procedures  on 
appropriations. 

That  is,  nothing  contained  in  this  bill 
shall  be  construed  as  directing  or  au¬ 
thorizing  any  change  in  the  existing  pro¬ 
cedures  on  appropriations.  We  all  know 
what  those  procedures  are.  We  know 
that  appropriation  bills  for  all  purposes 
are  referred  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  Not  under  any  constitutional 
mandate,  but  as  a  matter  of  immemorial 
habit  or  custom,  appropriation  bills 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  come  to  the  Senate,  and  then  are 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  Nothing  in  this  bill  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  directing  or  authorizing  that 
there  shall  be  any  change  in  that  pro-  ' 
cedure.  So  we  need  not  be  uneasy  about 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  being  impinged  upon,  or  Con¬ 
gress  going  awry  in  the  appropriation  of 
money  on  matters  which  have  not  gone 
through  the  reguiar  procedure. 


Subsection  (d)  provides: 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  directing  or  authorizing  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for,  any  pro¬ 
gram  set  forth  in  the  national  budget,  unless 
such  program  shall  have  been  authorized 
by  provisions  of  law  other  than  this  act. 

No  matter  what  the  national  budget 
may  provide,  no  matter  what  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  President  may  be,  no 
matter  what  his  annual  report  may  con¬ 
tain  in  regard  to  statistical  information 
or  prognostications  as  to  investment  or 
employment,  under  this  bill  no  project 
can  be  carried  out  or  begun  unless  Con¬ 
gress  later  on  separately,  by  other  legis¬ 
lation,  shall  authorize  specifically  the 
things  which  are  to  be  done,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  this  measure.  So  that  the  bill 
is  not  even  an  authorization  to  build 
a  bridge  or  highway,  or  to  do  anything 
which  would  cost  one  dollar  to  the  United 
States,  unless  later  Congress  separately 
and  specifically  authorized  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  project  or  a  program  of  proj¬ 
ects  which  would  involve  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  men  in  industry. 

Therefore  all  the  fears  which  have 
been  conjured  up  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  going  into  busi¬ 
ness  in  competition  with  private  industry 
have  no  foundation.  Men  who  proclaim 
such  a  fear  have  not  even  read  the  bill, 
because,  I  contend,  section  6  waters  down 
the  entire  legislative  program,  so  that 
all  that  remains  of  it  is  a  goal,  an  ob¬ 
jective,  a  perspective,  that  we  will  do  all 
we  can  to  create  conditions  which  will 
give  employment  to  all  our  people  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  work.  But  we 
cannot  even  do  that  until  subsequently 
Congress  passes  additional  legislation 
authorizing  any  of  the  things  we  may 
have  in  mind  to  supplement  private  in¬ 
dustry  and  to  supplement  the  activities 
of  States,  counties,  and  cities,  and  all 
the  other  accumulated  agencies  of  em¬ 
ployment,  when  there  is  a  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  supplement  these 
things  with  such  projects  as  may  be  here¬ 
after  authorized  in  order  to  give  full  em¬ 
ployment  to  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  could  not 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  the  committee.  Tliat  is 
why  I  favor  the  Hatch  amendment  as 
against  their  proposal.  I  am  not  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  limitations  placed  upon 
the  power  that  Congress  may  exert  to  at¬ 
tain  the  goal  and  the  objective,  even  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  Personally  I  prefer 
the  language  as  it  is  in  the  bill.  But  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  shall  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  in 
view  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  the 
entire  bill  in  section  6  I  am  not  certain 
whether  it  makes  much  difference 
whether  the  original  language  of  the  bill 
be  retained  or  whether  finally  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  HatchI  be  adopted. 

I  wanted  in  this  brief  period  of  my  con¬ 
templation  of  this  subject  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that,  no 
matter  how  ambitious  their  goals  may  be, 
no  matter  how  high  their  aspirations 
may  be  as  to  objectives,  no  matter  what 


lip  service  we  may  render  to  full  employ-  * 
ment,  even  under'  the  bill  as  written  by 
the  committee  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it  until  Congress  later  on  passes 
additional  legislation  providing  employ¬ 
ment  and  projects  which  will  give  jobs  to 
people.  We  can  deal  with  the  problems 
as  they  arise,  and  need  not  conjure  up 
imaginary  fears  now,  because  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  hedged  it  around  with  all 
the  safeguards  that  may  be  written,  in 
order  that  Congress  may  not  go  v/ild 
either  in  the  adoption  of  projects  or  the 
expenditure  of  money.  . 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  my  view 
about  the  proposed  legislation.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  it.  I  am  not  scared  at  the  con¬ 
templation  of  anything  Congress  may  do 
hereafter,  and  I  should  infinitely  prefer 
that  we  plan  in  advance  in  order  to  fore¬ 
stall  unemployment  and  forestall  depres¬ 
sions,  than  to  idle  around  and  loll  around 
and  loiter  around  in  our  legislative  capa¬ 
city  imtil  the  catastrophe  has  overcome 
us,  when  we  must  proceed  hastily  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  as  we  did  in  1931,  1932, 
1933,  and  subsequent  years.  I  wish  to 
guard  against  the  recurrence  of  raking 
leaves  or  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  or 
any  other  unuseful  or  unconstructive 
work  or  unremunerative  work  that  may 
not  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  our  Na¬ 
tion,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  foresighted 
so  that,  with  all  our  frailties,  in  the  years 
to  come  we  may  provide  against  depres¬ 
sions  and  may  meet  by  legislation  the 
problems  as  they  arise  year  by  year. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
intend  to  deiay  a  vote  for  very  long,  but 
I  think  the  pending  amendment  is  vital 
to  the  bill.  If  the  section  remains  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee,  I  cannot 
vote  for  the  bill,  and  I  wish  to  state  my 
views  very  briefiy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  type  of  lan¬ 
guage  written  into  section  2  of  the  bill 
is  extremely  unfortunate.  We  cannot 
read  the  newspapers  or  talk  with  our 
constituents  without  realizing  that  a 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country 
will,  if  we  pass  the  bill,  no  matter  what 
we  say  it  means,  interpret  it  as  meaning 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  guar¬ 
anteed  a  job  to  every  individual  who 
wants  one.  Of  course,  we  know  that  the 
bill  does  no  such  thing,  but  I  think  we 
are  laying  up  trouble  for  ourselves  be¬ 
cause  the  language  of  thq  bill  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  mislead  the  people,  and  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  interpretation  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  and  I  think  we  may  be  very  confi¬ 
dent  that  that  interpretation  will  be 
placed  upon  it. 

Actually,  of  course,  section  6  nullifies 
any  legal  commitment  if  any  is  made  in 
section  2.  It  is  my  own  opinion  that  fhe 
bill  would  be  much  sounder  if  section  2 
and  section  6  were  both  stricken  out,  and 
only  sections  3,  4,  and  5  were  left  in  the 
bill  as  having  any  legal  effect. 

I  think  both  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  have  made  an 
excellent  case  for  a  better  job  of  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  by  the  Government  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  full  employment, 
which  every  administration  in  every 
country  has  sought.  I  think  that  objec¬ 
tive  would  be  completely  accomplished  if 
section  2  were  stricken  out  completely. 
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In  section  2,  on  page  14,  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  what  the  program  shall  include, 
we  find  that  it  shall  “stimulate,  encour¬ 
age,  and  assist  private  enterprise.”  That 
can  mean  anything  under  the  sun. 

Then  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  “stim¬ 
ulate,  encourage,  and  assist  State  and 
local  government.”  Again,  those  are 
most  general  terms. 

Subsection  (3)  is  a  little  more  specific. 
It  provides  “for  an  income  for  the  aged 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a 
decent  and  healthful  standard  of  living.” 

I  suppose  the  Townsend  group  will  in¬ 
terpret  that  as  an  endorsement  of  their 
program. 

Then  we  come  to  subsection  (4) ,  which 
reads: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  cannot  otherwise  be  assured,  provide 
such  volume  of  Federal  Investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  as  may  be  needed,  in  addition  to 
the  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
enterprises,  consumers,  and  State  and  local 
governments,  to  assure  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

There  is  nothing  general  or  vague 
about  that.  It  is  a  flat  commitment.  To 
those  sponsors  of  the  bill  who  have 
argued  that  that  is  not  a  commitment  to 
definite  deficit  spending,  I  say  that  if  it 
is  not,  I  do  not  know  how  they  read  the 
English  language.  It  says  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  spend  sufficient  money  to  as¬ 
sure  full  employment.  It  does  not  say 
anything  about  providing  the  revenue  so 
that  it  will  not  be  deficit  spending.  If 
that  is  not  a  flat  moral  commitment  to 
the  deficit  spending  theory  of  achieving 
prosperity,  then  I  cannot  understand  the 
English  language. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  heard  distinctly  what  the  Senator  said, 
but  in  reading  the  amendment  I  think 
he  left  out  the  phrase  “consistent  with 
the  needs  and  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government.” 

Mr.  BALL.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  was  not  reading  the  amendment. 
I  was  reading  the  language  of  the  bill  as 
it  was  reported  by  the  committee.  I  am 
supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  I  am  sorry  I  Inter¬ 
rupted.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  read¬ 
ing  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BALL.  My  argument  is  that  the 
language  as  it  now  stands  is  a  flat  com¬ 
mitment  and  a  -  direction  to  the  Federal 
Economic  Planning  Commission  to  adopt 
a  deficit  spending  theory  of  achieving 
prosi>erity. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  just  said  that  as  he  interprets  the 
bill  it  is  now  in  such  form  as  to  assure 
that  the  Federal  Government  could 
and  would  go  into  deficit  spending  in 
order  to  achieve  prosperity.  I  think  he 
misinterprets  the  whole  intent  of  the 
bill.  When,  as,  and  if  this  Nation  be¬ 
comes  engulfed  in  a  great  fearful  wave 
of  unemployment  and  depression,  and 
millions  are  out  of  employment,  and  a 
public  works  program  does  not  take  care 
of  and  fill  the  gap,  and  men  are  knocking 
at  doors  seeking  for  work,  and  children 


are  crying  for  bread,  the  plan  proposed 
under  the  bill  is  not  one  aimed  at 
achieving  proper! ty;  what  we  are  under¬ 
taking  to  do  in  such  an  emergency  is  to 
defeat  adversity  and  we  shall  use  deficit 
spending  under  this  bill  to  defeat  -ad¬ 
versity  when  it  affects  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  millions  of  our  fellowmen, 
and  when  there  is  no  other  recourse. 

Mr.  BALL.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire,  one.  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  admit  that  the  bill 
carries  with  it  a  commitment  to  deficit 
spending. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  It  is  a  commitment  to 
use  all  resources  of  the  country  to  defeat 
adversity,  an  all-out  effort  just  as  we 
used  to  win  the  war. 

Mr.  BALL.  The  Senator  can  say  it  in 
any  words  he  wants  to;  it  is  still  deficit 
spending. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  May  I  invite  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  attention  to  page  13,  the  opening 
language: 

In  order  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  the 
right  to  an  opportunity  for  employment  set 
forth  above  and  In  order  to — 

And  then  a  number  of  objectives  4re 
listed.  Let  me  now  direct  the  Senator’s 
attention  to  page  13,  where  it  says: 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  assure  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment;  that  Is,  the  existence  at  all  times  of 
sufficient  employment  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work. 

That  has  not  yet  been  affected  by 
amendment. 

Mr.  BALL.  That  is  correct.  I  shall 
come  to  that  a  little  later.  As  it  stands, 
I  think  paragraph  (4)  on  page  14,  while 
it  has  no  legal  effect,  certainly  leaves  any 
President  in  the  future  free  to  submit 
and  any  Congress  free  to  approve  any 
kind  of  program  they  want  to  on  any 
basis.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  con¬ 
cerned,  if  I  voted  for  the  bill  with  that 
provision  in  it  I  would  feel  that  when  the 
President  submitted  a  program  calling 
for  $5,000,000,000  or  $10,000,000,000  or 
$15,000,000,000  of  deficit  spending  to  as¬ 
sure  full  employment,  I  had  morally  com¬ 
mitted  myself  at  least  to  support  such  a 
program,  although  I  grant  that  the  bill 
imposes  no  legal  obligation  on  any  future 
Congress  and  cannot  do  so.  Actually,  it 
would  be  a  much  more  honest  title  for  the 
bill  if  it  were  labeled,  instead  of  a  full 
employment  bill,  “a  blU  for  Federal  eco¬ 
nomic  planning,”  which  is  actually  what 
it  does  legally. 

Referring  to  the  argument  raised  so 
frequently  by  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
that,  if  in  5  or  10  years  we  face  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  10,000,000  or  15,000,000  are 
unemployed,  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  step  in  and  do  something 
about  it,  and  that  probably  in  that  case 
the  free  private-enterprise  system  is 
washed  up,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
that  argument,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
now  to  wash  up  the  present  system. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  adopts 
the  policy  contained  in  paragraph  (4)  of 
deficit  spending,  with  all  that  that  im¬ 
plies,  I  think  we  are  making  absolutely 
certain  that  we  will  arrive  at  that  day. 

We  talk  about  stimulating  and  encour¬ 
aging  free  enterprise  so  as  to  provide  full 


employment.  Mr.  President,  today  there 
are  more  than  500,000  men  unemployed 
because  of  strikes,  and  heaven  only 
knows  how  many  more  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  unemployed  because  ma¬ 
terials  and  parts  are  not  ^ing  made 
and  are  not  available  because  of  work 
stoppages  due  to  labor  disputes.  Yet  the 
Congress  is  not  doing  anything  to  resolve 
the  present  chaos  existing  in  the  field 
of  labor  relations. 

Today  the  OPA  in  setting  reconversion 
prices  for  smaller  industries — and  if  I 
have  received  one  I  have  received  reports 
of  a  dozen  cases  from  my  State — is  pur¬ 
suing  a  policy  that  is  slowing  down  re¬ 
employment  and  making  sure  that  we 
will  have  widespread  unemployment. 
Are  we  doing  anything  about  that? 
Have  we  made  any  move  to  adopt  the 
resolution  offered  the  other  day  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  CapehartI 
to  investigate  the  OPA  and  at  least  see 
what  kind  of  theory  they  are  following 
in  the  matter  of  pricing?  No.  Are  we 
moving  to  establish  a  labor  relations 
policy  so  that  a  businessman  planning 
to  expand  his  business  or  to  start  a  new 
business  may  have  some  remote  idea  of 
where  he  stands,  and  what  will  be  the 
procedure  if  a  union  comes  in  and  makes 
demands  on  him?  No.  Can  private  en¬ 
terprise  hope  to  meet  the  call  of  full 
employment  until  it  has  some  as.surance 
of  what  the  labor-relations  policy  is 
going  to  be?  No. 

I  do  not  think  they  can  make  any 
planning  to  affect  full  employment  un¬ 
til  we  tell  them  what  the  postwar  tax 
program  is  going  to  be.  We  have  now 
in  effect  an  80-percent  excess-profits 
tax.  I  think  everyone  will  agree  that 
that  is  an  extremely  excessive  tax  inso¬ 
far  as  stimulating  expansion  of  small 
business  is  concerned.  It  does  not 
affect  a  big  business  so  much.  How  can 
a  small  business — and  small  business  is 
always  developed  by  plowing  back  earn¬ 
ings — how  can  a  small  business  hope  to 
get  anywhere  under  an .  80-percent 
excess-profits  tax? 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  told  us  yesterday  that  dur¬ 
ing  this  war  the  tendency  to  concentrate 
the  industry  of  the  country  into  a  few 
large  firms  has  been  accelerated.  How 
can  we  hope  that  competitive  free  enter¬ 
prise  will  meet  the  challenge  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  until  we  do  something  about 
reversing  that  trend  toward  monopoly. 
How  can  we  hope  that  they  will  do  it 
while  under  the  Supreme  Court  inter¬ 
pretation  there  is  a  wide  open  loophole  in 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  all  that 
an  employer  has  to  do  to  evade  that  act 
completely  is  to  conspire  to  fix  prices 
with  a  union,  and  he  cannot  be  touched? 

What  I  object  to  in  this  fiat  commit¬ 
ment  to  deficit  spending  is  that  while  we 
are  setting  up  an  economic  planning 
agency  to  study  all  the  factors  which  may 
affect  the  goal  of  full  employment — and 
of  course  we  are  all  for  that — we  are 
telling  them  in  advance  that  they  must 
reach  this  one  specific  conclusion — deficit 
spending.  That  is  the  only  answer  we 
give  them.  We  do  not  say  anything  spe¬ 
cific  about  labor  relations,  about  OPA 
policies,  or  about  taxes  or  about  monop¬ 
oly.  All  those  questions  are  dealt  with 
in  general  terms.  It  would  be  just  as 
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though  the  Senate  were  to  create  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster  and  were  to  tell  the  committee 
in  advance  that  it  must  find  Kimmel  and 
Short  guilty.  That  is  a  fine  way  to  plan 
objectively — to  tell  what  conclusion  must 
be  reached  before  beginning  to  study  the 
facts. 

Finally,  Mr.  Pi’esident,  I  am  dubious 
about  where  this  insidious  and  insistent 
demand  that  the  Federal  Government 
assume  completely  the  obligation  to  pro¬ 
vide  every  citizen  of  this  country  with  a 
high  standard  of  living,  is  going  to  lead 
us.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  the  de¬ 
mand  for  economic  security  above  every¬ 
thing  else  which  led  the  people  of  Italy 
and  Germa.ny  into  the  clutches  of  the 
Fascists  and  the  Nazis.  We  have  just 
finished  fighting  a  great  war  because  to 
us  there  are  things  which  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  having  full  stomachs  and 
security.  So  far  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  has  provided  the  highest  standard 
of  living  of  any  economic  system  that  has 
ever  been  tried.  However,  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  we  can  make  a  free  enterprise 
system  work  and  assure  everyone  com¬ 
plete  economic  security,  because  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  a  minority  of  individu¬ 
als  who,  if  they  have  that  assurance,  will 
not  try.  It  is  individual  initiative  and 
enterprise,  and  determination  to  provide 
adequately  for  their  families,  which  have 
made  men  and  women  achieve  in  this 
country. 

Finally,  if  we  as  individuals  are  to 
turn  over  to  the  Government  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  produce  something,  to  do  our  part 
of  the  job  of  achieving  security  for  our¬ 
selves  and  our  families,  I  fear  that  in¬ 
evitably  we  shall  also  turn  over  to  the 
Government  a  large  part  of  our  individ¬ 
ual  liberties  and  freedom.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  guarantee  every  individual 
a  job,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  telling  the  individual 
where  he  shall  work,  at  what  he  shall 
work,  for  how  much,  and  how  long.  His 
freedom  will  be  gone.  There  were  jobs 
for  everyone  in  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  I  would  take  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  unemployment  in  this  country 
before  I  would  wish  to  see  such  a  system 
imposed  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  The  Senator  says  he 
w'ould  take  a  considerable  degree  of  un¬ 
employment.  Would  he  be  willing  to 
take  unemployment  himself,  and  have 
his  wife  and  children  go  hungry  and  in 
need  of  medical  care?  How  would  the 
Senator  feel  then? 

Mr.  BALL.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  he  is  not  the  only  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  body  who  has  been  unem¬ 
ployed.  I  have  gone  hungry,  and  my 
wife  has  gone  hungry.  However,  that 
never  impelled  me  to  say  that  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  individual  freedom  and  polit¬ 
ical  liberty  on  which  this  Government 
was  founded  should  be  thrown  overboard 
in  favor  of  totalitarianism.  , 

So  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Taft-Radcliffe  amendment,  as  mod¬ 
ified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  will 
be  adopted.  I  think  it  would  Improve 
the  bill  if  we  were  to  strike  out  all  of 


section  2,  but  I  believe  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  meets  the  main  objection,  and  it 
will  enable  me  to  vote  for  the  bill.  If 
it  is  not  adopted,  I  cannot  in  good  con¬ 
science  support  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Radcliffe]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Record  show  my  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The'  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Record  will  so  show. 

The  committee  amendment  is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  my¬ 
self  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  15,  at  the 
end  of  line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following:  “Provided,  That  any  pro¬ 
gram  of  Federal  investment  and  expen¬ 
diture  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  or  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  when  the  Nation 
is  at  peace  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
program  of  taxation  designed  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  any  net  increase  in 
the  national  debt  (other  than  debt  in¬ 
curred  for  self-liquidating  projects  and 
other  reimbursable  expenditures)  over  a 
period  comprising  the  year  in  question 
and  a  reasonable  number  of  years  there¬ 
after.” 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe]. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Actuated  again  by  the 
desire  to  conclude  consideration  of  the 
bill  today,  I  wish*to  propound  a  unani¬ 
mous  consent  request,  that  from  now 
until  the  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill  no  Senator  shall  speak  more  than 
once  or  longer  than  15  minutes  on  the 
bill  or  any  amendment  thereto. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob¬ 
jection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
i,hould  like  to  feel  the  Senate  out  in  an¬ 
other  direction,  having  evidently  put  my 
hand  on  the  wrong  place  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  time."'  [Laughter.]  Would  the 
Senate  be  willing  to  agree  that  at  an 
hour  not  later  than  5  o’clock  p.  m.  a  vote 
be  taken  on  the  bill  and  all  amendment* 
thereto. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  object  to  fixing  an  hour  for  vot¬ 
ing.  I  should  be  glad  to  agree  to  a 
limitation  of  debate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  much 
as  I  should  regret  the  necessity  for  a  ses¬ 
sion  tomorrow,  if  we  cannot  conclude 
consideration  of  the  bill  today,  I  see  no 
alternative  to  having  a^  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
second  amendment  which  is  presented  in 
the  report  of  the  minority  to  be  found  on 
Senators’  desks,  with  a  modification.  In 
the  amendment  in  the  minority  report, 
the  period  during  which  taxation  was  to 
cover  any  deficit  is  stated  to  be  “the  year 
in  question  and  the  ensuing  9  years, 
without  interfering  with  the  goal  of  full 
employment.”  The  amendment  which  I 
am  now  offering  strikes  out  “the  ensuing 
9  years,  without  interfering  with  the  goal 
of  full  employment”  and  inserts  “a  rea¬ 
sonable  number  of  years  thereafter”,  so 
as  to  make  the  amendm.ent  read: 

Provided,  That  any  program  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  when  the 
Nation  is  at  peace  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  program  of  taxation  designed  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prevent  any  net  increase  in  the 
national  debt  (other  than  debt  incurred  for 
self -liquidating  projects  and  other  reim¬ 
bursable  expenditures)  over  a  period  compris¬ 
ing  the  year  in  question  and  a  reasonable 
number  of  years  thereafter. 

Under  the  program  suggested  in  the 
bill,  the  entire  emphasis  is  on  Federal 
investment  and  expenditure.  There  is 
reference  to  a  taxation  program,  but  so 
far  as  I  can  see  it  is  a  program  designed 
to  encourage  employment  by  reducing 
taxes  rather  than  by  increasing  them. 
This  amendment  provides  that  if  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  expenditure  is  to  be  presented  a  ^ 
program  of  taxation  shall  be  presented 
to  accompany  it.  It  does  not  require 
that  the  Budget  be  balanced  in  1  year. 

A  deficit  may  be  contemplated  in  the 
year  in  which  the  program  is  submitted, 
or  for  several  years;  but  the  amendment 
requires  that  with  the  program  of  ex¬ 
penditure  there  shall  be  submitted  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  taxation  which,  over  a  reason¬ 
able  period  of  years  to  be  selected  by  the 
President  in  submitting  his  program — I 
suggested  6  years  or  10  years,  although 
it  might  be  longer — will  liquidate  the 
expenditures.  Presumably  some  of  those 
years  would  be  prosperous,  and  we  would 
pay  off  whatever  deficit  we  had  in  the 
year  in  which  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  recommend  a  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  if  we  are  to  have  a  program  of  ex¬ 
penditure  which  would  require  a  system 
,  of  taxation  so  heavy  as  to  discourage  em¬ 
ployment  we  ought  to  know  what  that 
system  of  taxation  is. 

Incidentally,  it  seems  to  me  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  say  to  the  Executive,  “If  you 
are  going  to  recommend  a  program  of  ex¬ 
penditures  or  public  works,  you  should 
assume  the  responsibility  at  the  'same 
time  of  telling  us  what  the  cost  will  be, 
and  you  should  tell  us  what  taxation 
system  should  be  provided  in  order  to 
raise  sufficient  money  for  the  program 
and  In  what  manner  you  propose  to  raise 
it.”  Then  we  could  judge  whether  the 
expenditure  should  be  made,  Then  we 
could  judge  whether  perhaps  It  would 
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discourage  employment  more  than  it 
would  encourage  it.  Then  we  could 
judge  whether  it  would  impose  on  con¬ 
sumers  who  are  ndt  employed  such  a 
burden  as  actually  to  handicap  them  as 
against  those  whom  we  are  trying  to 
take  care  of  by  a  program  of  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  so  obvious 
that  unless  we  adopt  some  such  provision 
the  entire  bill  will  be  one-sided;  it  will 
recognize  only  expenditures,  but  it  will 
not  in  any  way  recognize  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  raise  the  money  with  which  to 
pay  the  bills  w'hich  will  be  incurred. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  lay  emphasis  on  “Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure” — and  that 
phrase  appears  three,  four,  or  five  times 
in  the  bill — we  certainly  should  say  to 
the  President,  “If  you  wish  to  engage  in 
such  a  program  and  if  you  think  it  is 
necessary,  let  us  know  the  system  of  tax¬ 
ation  which  is  essential  in  order  to  meet 
the  program.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT,  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  amendment  about 
which  the  Senator  is  now  speaking  would 
delete  the  word  “net,”  which  appears  be¬ 
fore  the  words  “increase  in  the  national 
debt”? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  did  not  delete  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  did  not  eliminate  the 
words  “prevent  any  net  increase  in  the 
national  debt.”  They  appear  in  the 
printed  amendment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  been  very  liberal  because  I 
exclude  debts  incurred  for  self-liquidat- 
ing  projects,  which  mean  irrigation  proj¬ 
ects,  such  as  Boulder  Dam,  any  large 
expenditures  which  are  self-liquidating 
and  will  pay  themselves  off,  and  other 
reimbursable  expenditures. 

I  would  even  except  loans.  We  may 
question  whether  they  will  be  paid,  of 
course,  but,  so  far  as  the  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  I  would  not  require 
that  taxation  be  levied  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  bring  in  the  amount  of  money  need¬ 
ed  to  make  the  loans.  In  the  case  of 
those  which  presumably  are  reimbursa¬ 
ble,  I  see  no  objection  to  a  reasonable 
increase  in  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  testified 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  whether  he  favored 
a  policy  of  deficit  spending.  He  said  he 
did  not.  He  said  the  period  of  years 
should  be  a  reasonable  one  and  that  we 
should  not  have  to  balance  the  Budget 
in  a  particular  year,  inasmuch  as  there 
might  be  reasons  why  that  could  not  be 
done.  But  he  said  that  over  a  period  of 
years  he  was  opposed  to  a  policy  of  deficit 
spending. 

I  think  nearly  all  the  economists  who 
support  even  the  compensatory  spending 
theory  say  that  sufficient  taxes  should  be 
levied  in  the  good  years  to  make  up  for 
the  deficit  in  the  years  that  are  bad. 
Their  only  question  is  how  long  the  pe¬ 
riod  should  be.  So  I  do  not  believe  that 
by  adopting  this  amendment  we  would 
be  departing  even  from  the  theory  of  the 
radical  economists  who  believe  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending  is  a  solution  for  the 


unemployment  problem.  The  theory  is 
that  if  the  Government  spends  $20,000,- 
000,000  this  year,  everyone  will  be  put  to 
work  and  there  will  be  a  period  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Very  well.  Then  where  is  the 
system  of  taxation  which  in  a  period  of 
prosperity  will  repay  the  money  which 
will  be  put  up  this  year? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  direct  this  inquiry  to 
my  colleague  from  Ohio.  In  his  original 
draft  of  the  amendment,  which  I  happen 
to  hold  in  my  hand,  after  stating  the 
number  of  years,  there  appear  the  words 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  amendment, 
“without  interfering  with  the  goal  of  full 
employment.”  I  think  the  inference  is 
justified  that  the  framers  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  thought  there  was  a  possibility  that 
if  the  amendment  were  put  into  effect  it 
might  interfere  with  the  goal  of  full  em¬ 
ployment,  and  so  they  put  in  that  clarify¬ 
ing  and  saving  clause.  But  now  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  deleted  it.  I  wonder  why. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  did  so  be¬ 
cause  many  persons  who  read  the  amend¬ 
ment  said  to  me  they  thought  it  was  am¬ 
biguous,  and  I  think  it  was.  The  idea 
was  that  the  program  of  taxation  which 
would  be  submitted  should  be  one  which 
would  not  be  so  heavy  that  it  might  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  goal  of  full  employment,  by 
discouraging  private  enterprise  from  go¬ 
ing  ahead.  That  was  the  idea,  but  it  was 
not  clearly  expressed.  The  language  was 
ambiguous.  It  seemed  to  me  better  to 
leave  it  out  and  eliminate  it,  and  simply 
to  require  a  system  of  taxation. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that  language, 
but  I  think  most  of  those  who  read  the 
amendment  did  not  understand  at  first 
glance  what  those  words  meant,  and  I 
thought  it  was  better  to  eliminate  them. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  has  ex¬ 
plained  it  so  well  that  I  request  him  to 
put  the  words  back  into  the  amendment 
and  let  the  words  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Would  the  Senator  then 
be  persuaded  to  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment?  ^ 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  think  I  would.  “Al¬ 
most  thou  persuadest  me,”  as  Agrippa 
said  to  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sentor  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McClellan,  a  moment  ago 
the  Senator  said  that  even  those  who 
oppose  this  compensatory  spending  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  in  good  years  levy  sufficient  taxes 
to  make  up  for  deficit  spending  in  poor 
years.  I  wish  to  ask  the .  Senator  a 
question  and  to  make  an  observation. 
Was  there  ever  a  time  in  the  history  of 
America  when  the  prospects  for  pros¬ 
perity  were  brighter  than  they  are  for 
the  present  and  the  next  few  years?  I 
do  not  believe  there  ever  has  been. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McClellan.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  with  my  observation,  Mr. 
President:  There  is  more  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people  today 
than  there  has  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  There  is  more  pent-up 


demand  for  goods  and  services  than 
there  has  ever  been  before.  We  boast 
about  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
we  express  the  hope  that  it  can  be  pre¬ 
served.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that 
if  free  enterprise  cannot  survive  during 
the  next  few  years  ^en  there  is  no  hope 
for  democracy.  But,  Mr.  President,  with 
the  greatest  opportunity  we  have  ever 
had,  I  do  not  entertain  the  idea  that 
now  seems  to  predominate  in  the  minds 
of  Senators,  namely,  that  we  must  now, 
without  any  real  cause  for  fear  or  any 
real  cause  for  a  case  of  the  jitters,  go 
into  hysterics  about  unemployment, 
when  I  see  no  unemployment  in  the 
country  today  and  when  I  see  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  unemployment  if  we  remove  the 
controls  and  let  the  people  go  back  to 
work  and  get  back  to  getting  the  serv¬ 
ices  and  supplies  and  goods  they  want. 
I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  try  to  plan  to 
tax  sufficiently  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  expenditures,  but  it  seems  to 
me  this  proposed  legislation  is  pre¬ 
mature  if  we  really  have  faith  in  our 
private  enterprise  system.  If  we  have 
lost  faith  in  it,  possibly  the  pending  bill 
is  well  justified. 

Mr.  TAFT  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
agree  with  all  the  Senator  has  said,  with 
some  exceptions.  I  have  always  felt  that 
we  would  have  a  prosperous  period  for 
5  or  perhaps  10  years  after  the  war. 
However,  I  have  always  felt  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  backlog  would  be 
exhausted.  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
real  crisis  in  this  country  will  be  in  5  or 
10  years  from  now,  and  that  will  be  the 
time  when  we  should  plan  to  avoid  a 
depression,  if  we  can  do  so. 

I  do  not  regard  tlris  bill  as  one  needed 
for  today.  I  do  not  see  any  hurry  for  it. 
I  regret  that  we  were  called  back  from 
the  vacation  to  consider  it.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  have  any  great  value  until, 
as  I  have  said,  4  or  5  years  from  now. 

There  is  one  remark  the  Senator  made 
with  which  I  also  agree,  namely,  that 
there  is  one  way  to  prevent  prosperity, 
and  that  is  to  foster  a  condition  in  which 
no  one  will  work — a  condition  which 
seems  to  be  growing  in  this  country  to¬ 
day — and  a  condition  in  which  wages  will 
be  increased  while  prices  will  be  held 
down,  which  apparently  is  the  present 
policy  of  the  administration.  If  wages 
go  up,  it  seems  to  me  prices  should  go  up, 
because  if  they  do  not,  I  believe  private 
enterprise  will  be  so  discouraged  that 
there  will  be  no  expansion,  and  all  the 
additional  people  who  may  want  to  go 
into  business  and  who  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  into  business  will  wait 
until  they  see  that  the  prices  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  will  afford  an  adequate  return 
against  the  costs  they  will  incur.  I  think 
there  is  a  serious  danger  today,  if  the 
present  policy  of  the  administration  is 
continued,  that  we  may  have  a  depres¬ 
sion.  I  hope  very  much  that  that  policy 
may  be  changed. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moore]  said  yesterday 
on  the  subject  of  retaining  Government 
controls;  and  one  condition  requisite  for 
the  prosperity  the  Senator  advocates  is 
certainly  the  lessening  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  controls  which  exist  today. 
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Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  seems  to  me  that  an 
argument  is  being  advanced  that  if  the 
proposed  law  is  ever  needed  it  will  not  be 
needed  for  4  or  5  years.  That  is  not  an 
argument  for  not  passing  the  bill  now. 
I  think  that  now  would  be  the  ideal  time 
to  pass  it.  If  we  have  prosperity  for  a 
period  of  4  or  5  years,  or  3  or  4  years,  per¬ 
haps  the  people  will  say,  “Well,  no  won¬ 
der  v;e  have  prosperity;  we  have  a  full 
employment  law.”  Such  a  law  would 
give  them  confidence  that  prosperity 
would  continue  forever.  We  have  been 
told  in  the  past  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  that  fear  is  the  only  thing 
we  needed  to  fear.  We  should  try  and 
establish  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  peo¬ 
ple  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  now  would  be 
a  good  time  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  in  favor  of  passing 
the  bill,  and  with  the  change  already 
made  in  it,  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  other 
House. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  We  should  pass  the 
bill  before  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  we  will  have  to  use  great 
sums  of  money. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Not  only  that,  but  it  will 
require  a  year  in  order  to  put  the  law 
into  operation  and  make  possible  the 
fruition  of  plans  contemplated  by  the 
bill. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  It  seems  to  me  that 
for  psychological  reasons  this  is  a  very 
desirable  time  to  make  some  provision 
for  meeting  expenditures  which  may  be¬ 
come  necessary.  We  all  realize  that  this 
bill  is  something  more  than  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  general  principles.  If  we  are  to 
enunciate  principles  and  make  provision, 
for  expenditures  it  seems  to  me  that  now 
is  a  good  time  for  us  to  indicate  that  we 
are  giving  consideration  to  the  question 
of  how  the  expenditures  shall  be  met. 

I  think  we  have  wisely  avoided  setting 
forth  any  specific  legislative  program  on 
that  particular  point.  We  are  merely 
trying  to  provide  that  any  plan  which 
may  be  adopted  shall  contemplate  the 
balancing  of  the  Budget  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  length  of  time.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  anyone  can  object  to  such  a 
policy.  We  must  work  out  some  plan  by 
which  the  Budget  may  be  balanced  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  us  have  that  idea  in  mind,  and  if  it  is 
worthwhile  being  stated  in  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  why  should  we  not  incorporate  the 
idea  in  specific  language  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  know  that  we  Intend,  whenever 
a  deficit  exists,  to  provide  a  plan  of  tax¬ 
ation  by  which  the  budget  shall  be  bal¬ 
anced  within  a  reasonable  time.  That  is 
an  objective  which  we  all  have  in  mind. 
Why  not  give  concrete  expression  to  it? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  for  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe]. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 


[Mr.  Taft]  why  he  left  out  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  the  language  which  he  had  in  it 
when  it  was  originally  presented?  I  am 
speaking  of  the  language  to  which 
reference  was  made  only  a  few  moments 
ago. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
the  language  was  ambiguous.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  questioned 
me  and  I  said  that  I  was  willing  to  restore 
the  original  language  if  thereby  his  sup¬ 
port  of  the  amendment  would  be  secured. 
It  is  agreeable  to  me  to  make  the  lan¬ 
guage  read  “over  a  period  comprising  the 
year  in  question,  and  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  years  thereafter,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  goal  of  full  employment.” 

Mr.  MURRAY.  In  other  words,  if  at 
any  time  there  should  be  a  serious  period 
of  unemployment,  no  attempt  whould  be 
made  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  that  is  not  what  the 
language  means.  What  I  have  in  mind 
is  a  program  of  taxation  which  is  de¬ 
signed  and  calculated  to  prevent  any  net 
Increase  in  the  national  debt,  but  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  goal  of  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  If  there  should  oc¬ 
cur  a  serious  depression  which  required 
a  heavy  program  of  appropriations,  and 
the  Budget  had  not  been  balanced  for 
some  time,  would  the  Senator  construe 
the  language  of  the  amendment  to  mean 
that  in  the  midst  of  such  a  depression 
we  would  undertake  to  balance  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No.  I  have  no  objection 
to  -an  unbalanced  budget  in  1  year  or  2 
years,  but  considering  the  matter  over  a 
period,  for  example,  of  10  years,  we 
should  be  able  to  tell  whether  prosper¬ 
ous  conditions  have  returned  sufficiently 
to  take  care  of  a  deficit  in  depression 
years. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Has  not  that  been  the 
system  of  government  for  many  years 
past? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  I  would  not  say  the 
Government  has  recommended  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  in  the  past,  except  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  hand  to  mouth,  any  more  than  it 
has  recommended  an  economic  program 
except  one  of  from  hand  to  job.  My  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  we  should  plan  our  ex¬ 
penditures  and  correspondingly  plan  a 
system  of  taxation. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  have  heard  discus¬ 
sions  relative  to  tax  bills  which  have 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  many  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  and  I  have  always  under¬ 
stood  the  policy  of  Congress  to  be  that 
the  Budget  should  be  balanced  whenever 
it  was  feasible  and  practical  to  do  so. 
Can  the  Senator  point  to  anything  in  this 
bill  which  precludes  that  kind  of  a  policy 
being  carried  out?  Is  there  anything  in 
the  language  of  the  pending  bill  which 
would  prevent  the  balancing  of  the 
Budget? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  find  at  four  or  five 
places  in  the  bill  reference  to  a  program 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  is  at 
least  one  of  the  solutions  to  be  provided, 
according  to  the  language  in  which  the 
bill  is  framed.  If  we  are  to  follow  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  that  kind  we  must  also  be  told 
what  it  will  cost.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  proposal  is  only  a  pro¬ 


gram.  Of  course.  It  may  appear  that 
there  will  be  no  deficit.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  m.ay  be  a  large  deficit.  But 
in  any  event,  we  should  know  what  form 
of  taxation  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  go 
ahead  with  Federal  expenditure  in  the 
way  the  bill  proposes. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  certain  years.  Let  us  assume 
that  in  the  year  1950  it  may  become  nec¬ 
essary  to  spend  a  few  billion  dollars  in 
order  to  take  care  of  unemployment. 
That  being  so,  we  must,  in  that  year, 
under  the  Senator’s  amendment,  in¬ 
crease  taxes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No.  All  that  is  required  is 
that  the  President  shall  submit  a  pro¬ 
gram  showing  how  the  particular  system 
of  taxation  suggested  would  produce  a 
few  billion  dollars  a  year  for  4  or  5  years 
thereafter,  so  that  the  net  result  for  6 
years,  for  example,  would  be  a  balanced 
budget.  Congress  does  not  need  to  enact 
such  a  system  right  away  if  it  does  not 
care  to  do  so.  It  is  not  intended  that 
there  shall  be  required  a  balancing  of  the 
Budget  in  any  year,  or  any  combination 
of  years,  but  that  only  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  the  President  shall  inform 
the  Congress  what  kind  of  a  system  of 
taxation  will  be  necessary  to  justify  the 
expenditure.  We  might  find  that  the 
system  was  completely  discouraging  to 
private  industry,  and  that  it  might  result 
in  creating  more  unemployment  than  in 
creating  employment.  Moreover,  we 
must  know  how  much  the  system  will 
cost  and  where  the  money  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  which  to  finance  it. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  can  see  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  so  far  as  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  within  a  reasonable  num¬ 
ber  of  years  is  concerned,  but  it  would 
seem  to  me  wholly  inconsistent  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  it  must  expend  a  few 
billion  dollars  im  order  to  do  av/ay  with 
unemployment  and  at  the  same  time 
raise  taxes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  not  involved  at 
all.  It  is  a  program  over  the  10  years  of 
taxation,  designed  to  show  what  this 
proposal  is  going, to  cost. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  The  Senator  says  10 
years.  The  amendment  says  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  years. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  President  may  pick 
out  any  number  of  years  he  thinks  is 
reasonable — 5  years,  or  15  years — so  long 
as  it  shows  that  we  are  not  spending  be¬ 
yond  our  means. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  explain  how  he  would  define 
what  a  reasonable  period  would  be? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  would  be  up  to  the 
President.  It  is  a  prescription  to  the 
President  to  submit  the  estimate.  He  can 
pick  out  any  number  of  years.  I  suppose 
that  if  he  said  50  years.  Congress  might 
say  that  would  be  unreasonable;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  they  could  do  about  it. 
This  leaves  up  to  the  President  as  to 
what  period  he  desires  to  submit. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Senator  says  he 
does  not  expect  serious  unemployment 
for  at  least  5  years. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  my  own  .belief,  if 
private  enterprise  is  allowed  to  act  as  it 
should  be  permitted  to  act. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  notice  that  is  the 
opinion  of  experts,  statisticians,  and 
economists.  I  note  that  Roger  W.  Bab- 
son  wrote  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  July  2,  1945,  in 
which  he  said: 

Most  economists  are  agreed  that  we  should 
he  prepared  for  trouble  any  time  after  1960. 
As  to  what  form  this  trouble  takes  depends 
largely  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
Russian  Communist  experiment.  If,  after 
1950,  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  world  suf¬ 
fer  from  unemployment,  we  have  not  much 
to  fear. 

Apparently  Mr.  Babson  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  anything  is  going  to  be  done 
about  it,  and  that  so  long  as  there  is  un¬ 
employment  in  other  countries  of  the 
world,  we  do  not  have  to  have  any  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  country  to  meet  unemploy¬ 
ment  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  is  leaving  this  matter  rather 
vague  when  he  says  that  the  Budget 
should  be  balanced  over  a  reasonable  pe¬ 
riod  of  years. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  leaving  it  rather 
vague,  but  it  states  the  principle.  After 
all,  this  bill  is  only  concerned  with  stat¬ 
ing  principles,  and  the  amendment  states 
a  prirlciple  which  I  think  is  fundamental 
in  the  administration  of  such  a  Govern¬ 
ment  as  ours. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  do  not  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  it,  and  I  do  not  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  adds  anything  to  the  bill.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  which  would  prevent 
the  President  from  sending  a  message  to 
Congress  at  any  time  when  he  felt  that 
the  Budget  should  be  balanced.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  proposal  before  us  what¬ 
ever  which  would  interfere  with  the 
President  calling  for  a  balanced  Budget. 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  necessity  for 
the  amendment,  and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 
It  is  not  designed  to  help  the  bill,  but 
create  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  desire  to  modify  the 
amendment  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  words  “without  interfering  with  the 
goal  of  full  employment.” 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  language  included,  then,  the  effect 
of  the  amendment  would  not  be  to  re¬ 
quire  the  balancing  of  the  Budget  if  there 
were  an  unemployment  situation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  that  is  not  what  the 
language  says.  The  program  of  taxation 
must  be  one  which  will  not  interfere  with 
the  goal  of  full  employment.  That  is  the 
effect  of  the  addition  of  the  words. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  not  a  reasonable 
number  of  years  be  that  period  of  time 
during  which  the  Government,  through 
taxation  or  any  other  method,  if  there  is 
any  other  method,  could  finance  the  full 
employment  program  without  increasing 
the  hardship  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
would  alleviate  the  distress? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  that  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No  one  can  foresee  how 
long  a  period  that  would  be. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct.  It  is  left 
to  the  President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 


good  many  of  the  economists  regard 
business  conditions  as  going  in  cycles. 
There  was  testimony  from  Mr.  White,  on 
the  Bretton  Woods  bill,  that  there  are 
more  or  less  recognized  periods  of  cycles. 
There  might  be  9  years  between  the  ups 
and  downs,  and  I  assume  the  President 
would  pick  out  one  of  those  which  his 
economists  told  him  was  a  typical  cycle, 
including  both  good  and  bad  years. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Of  course,  the 
size  of  the  deficit  would  have  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  what  was  a  reasonable  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  also  true.  If  the 
deficit  figure  were  large,  it  would  have 
to  be  spread  over  a  longer  period. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  government,  like 
an  individual,  would  like  to  finance  as  far 
ahead  as  possible.  I  mySelf  do  not  see 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
would  weaken  the  bill.  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  an  expert  in  analyzing  a  bill,  but  I  can 
not  see  why  planning  a  program  of  taxa¬ 
tion  or  other  means  of  financing  some 
distance  ahead  is  wrong. 

Mr.  TAFT.  This  is  a  planning  bill, 
and  it  should  cover  planning  for  taxes 
as  well  as  spending. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  strikes  me  that 
there  is  probably  an  inconsistency  in  the 
terms  of  the  Senator’s  amendment,  with 
the  addition  he  has  suggested.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  original  theory  of  his  amend¬ 
ment  was  that  whenever  the  President 
presented  a  program  for  Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure  in  any  one  year 
he  should  also  present  a  program  of  tax¬ 
ation.  I  find  in  the  amendment  the 
words,  “calculated  to  prevent  a  net  in¬ 
crease  in  the  national  debt  for  that  year 
and  subsequent  years  over  a  reasonable 
period.” 

The  Senator  originally  had  5  years. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Including  that  year  or  a 
reasonable  number  of  years,  as  he  may 
select. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  program  he  may 
submit  would  be  for  a  particular  year. 
Let  us  say  that  for  the  year  1948  he  would 
recommend  a  program  of  expenditure. 
Under  the  amendment  he  would  have  to 
prepare  a  tax  program  and  submit  it  not 
only  for  that  year,  but  for  a  period  of 
years  following  it,  although  following 
1948,  or  any  other  year,  there  might  not 
be  a  program  of  expenditure.  It  is  diflQ- 
cult  to  understand  just  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind. 

I  might  offer  the  Senator  a  suggestion 
before  he  answers.  The  President’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  investment  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Congress  might  go  to  various  com¬ 
mittees.  It  might  go  to  half  a  dozen 
different  committees  in  the  two  Houses. 
But  all  taxation  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  must 
originate  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House;  so  that  the  prob¬ 
ability  would  be  that  five  or  six  or  more 
committees  would  be  dealing  with  the 
suggested  program  of  expenditure  in  any 
one  year,  accompanied  by  a  tax  program, 
which  theoretically  would  be  expected  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Congress  in  order 
that  there  should  be  no  increase  in  the 
deficit.  That  tax  program  would,  under 
the  Constitution,  be  required  to  go  to 


one  committee  in  the  other  body.  So 
that  we  would  have  no  assurance  that 
Congress  would  enact  tax  legislation  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  program  of  expenditure  in 
any  one  year.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  amendment  would  really  be  effective, 
or  whether  it  is  even  consistent  with 
Itself. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  understand  the 
Senator.  The  program  submitted  by 
the  President  would  go  to  the  standing 
committee,  the  joint  committee  of  15 
from  the  House  and  15  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  They  do  not  have 
legislative  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.’  BARKLEY.  And  the  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  program  would  have  to 
be  parceled  out  among  probably  half 
a  dozen  different  committees. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct,  but  the 
only  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  add 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the 
other  committees. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  fact  that 
tax  measures  must  originate  in  the 
House.  So  would  the  appropriations  the 
President  is  to  recommend  have  to  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  House,  unless  it  were  an 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Unless  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  proposed  a  tax  pro¬ 
gram,  no  matter  what  we  did  with  the 
program  so  far  as  expenditure  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Senate  could  never  deal  with 
it  in  the  way  of  taxation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  makes  any  program  compulsory 
unless  we ‘want  to  make  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  simply  a  program 
the  President  is  supposed  to  submit. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  it  is  supposed  to 
have  some  moral  effect;  otherwise  it 
would  be  useless. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  presume  it  would  be 
supposed  to  have  some  moral  effect. 
It  would  have  a  moral  effect  on  taxes,  I 
suppose.  That  is  why  I  inserted  the 
language. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  oppose  the 
amendment  unless  he  wishes  to  admit 
frankly  that  this  is  a  program  for  deficit 
spending,  indeed,  unlimited  deficit 
spending,  and  if  that  is  the  program, 
then  it  makes  no  difference  what  law 
may  be  passed,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
full  employment,  we  are  going  to  have 
national  bankruptcy.  That  is  the  only 
answer. 

A  prohibition  law  was  passed,  but  it 
did  not  result  in  full  prohibition.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  full  employment 
by  this  sort  of  legislation.  We  must 
carry  out  a  sound  fiscal  program  if  we 
are  to  have  full  employment  in  this 
country.  The  one  way  to  destroy  full 
employment  or  to  prevent  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  have  an  unsound  fiscal  pro¬ 
gram,  because  such  a  program  would 
nullify  everything  we  do,  and  everything 
we  might  attempt  to  do. 

We  now  have  25  cents  back  of  the 
dollar.  The  national  debt  is  still  being 
increased.  The  more  the  national  debt 
is  increased  the  thinner  is  the  backing 
behind  the  dollar.  When  the  man  in 
the  street  loses  confidence  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  dollar,  then  nothing  we  can  do  will 
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prevent  inflation — Inflation  of  the  most 
disastrous  kind. 

If  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  reality,  If 
our  heads  are  somewhere  down  in  that 
atmosphere  where  men  have  to  live  and 
move,  if  we  have  not  lost  all  sense  of 
reality,  then  there  can  be  no  just  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  amendment,  which  simply 
provides  that  when  the  President  pro¬ 
poses  a  program  of  public  spending  he 
shall  likewise  recommend  a  program  of 
taxation  which  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  President, 
of  course,  will  bring  about  liquidation  of 
the  debt  which  the  President  is  asking 
the  Congress  to  incur. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  any  man  who 
opposes  this  amendment  announces  to 
the  world  that  this  whole  scheme  is 
fraudulent  and  is  not  intended  to  do 
anything  but  fool  the  American  people, 
if  you  please,  the  American  worker. 

If  Senators  really  want  to  do  anything 
they  will  say  that  if  we  incur  a  debt,  and 
we  have  any  faith  in  this  program  bring¬ 
ing  on  full  employment,  we  will  also 
consider  a  tax  which  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  will  liquidate  the  debt,  and 
not  let  it  add  to  our  national  debt. 

There  is  one  thing  certain,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  that  is  if  we  keep  on  increasing 
the  national  debt,  if  we  provide  for  un¬ 
limited  and  uncontrolled  deficit  spend¬ 
ing,  we  will  rapidly  approach  the  time 
in  this  Nation  of  capital  levies  and  con¬ 
fiscation,  and  then  gentlemen  who  cry 
out  for  full  employment  will  be  crying 
for  the  rocks  and  the  mountains  to  fall 
on  them  and  hide  them  from  the  faces 
of  the  workers  of  this  country  who  have 
relied  upon  mere  language  of  a  bill  to 
bring  about  full  employment  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Prosperity  does  not  come  that 
way.  Prosperity  comes  only  from  work, 
from  the  employed  time  of  the  workers. 
Unless  this  Nation  is  willing  to  forget  un¬ 
realities  and  disregard  unrealities  and 
face  hard  facts,  prosperity  will  not  come 
back. 

But  surely  there  is  not  a  man  alive  who 
can  defend  this  bill  against  the  open  as¬ 
sault  and  attack  that  it  is  a  bald  pro¬ 
posal  for  deficit  spending,  unlimited  defi¬ 
cit  spending.  If  he  is  not  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  at  the  time  when  the  President 
makes  the  proposal  to  spend  in  order  to 
provide  work,  he  shall  likewise  be  asked 
to  submit  a  program  of  taxation  over  a 
reasonable  period  of  years  that  will  liq¬ 
uidate  the  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  how  anyone 
can  vote  against  the  amendment.  In  my 
judgment,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  system  of  taxation  which 
would  currently  liquidate  the  debt,  pro¬ 
vided  Senators  have  any  faith  that  this 
bill  will  produce  full  employment,  be¬ 
cause  if  it  does  produce  full  employment 
there  will  be  a  base  of  taxation  which 
will  care  for  the  debt. 

The  way  the  bill  is  drawn  it  does  not 
provide  for  a  current  collection  of  any¬ 
thing  on  the  debt  or  for  liquidation  of 
the  debt,  but  merely  leaves  it  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  suggest  some  system  or  method  of 
raising  revenue  over  such  period  as  may 
seem  to  him  reasonable  to  liquidate  the 
indebtedness. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Radcliffe], 
as  modified. 

Mr.  TAFT  and  other  Senators  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Ohio  whether  he 
ought  not  to  transpose  the  language  at 
the  bottom  of  his  amendment  so  that  it 
would  be  placed  in  line  5,  aftep  the  word 
“taxation”,  because  I  gather  that  the 
program  which  is  to  extend  over  a  period 
of  years  is  the  taxation  program,  and  not 
the  expenditure  program,  so  that  it  would 
read: 

That  any  program  of  Federal  Investment 
and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  or 
any  subsequent  fiscal  year  when  the  Nation 
is  at  peace  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  taxation  for  the  year  in  question 
and  a  reasonable  number  of  years  thereafter 
designed  and  calculated  to  prevent  any  net 
increase  in  the  national  debt. 

It  is  the  taxation  program,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  that  the  Senator  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  over  a  period  of  years,  and  not  the 
expenditure  program,  because  the  ex¬ 
penditure  program  would  be  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  years  according  to  the  President’s 
program.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
the  amendment  would  be  clarified  by  in¬ 
serting  the  language  at  the  point  I 
suggested* 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  clear.  It  is  accompanied 
by  “a  program  of  taxation  designed  and 
calculated  to  .prevent  any  net  increase 
in  the  national  debt,  over  a  period  com¬ 
prising  the  year  in  question”  or  any  rea¬ 
sonable  number  of  years. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  seems  to  me  the 
taxation  program  ought  to  be  over  a 
period  of  years,  instead  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  the  way  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment  now  reads,  it  modi¬ 
fies  the  length  of  time  of  the  deficits,  and 
not  the  period  of  taxation.  What  I  think 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  is  to  provide 
a  period  of  taxation  over  a  period  of 
years  that  will  not  increase  the  debt. 
He  does  not  want  to  tie  it  to  the  deficit 
but  to  the  tax  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  see  what  the  Senator 
means.  I  would  be  willing  to  modify  the 
amendment  so  that  it  would  read: 

A  program  of  taxation  over  a  period  com¬ 
prising  the  year  in  question  and  a  reasonable 
number  of  years  thereafter  designed  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  prevent  during  any  period  any 
Increase  in  the  national  debt. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  suggesting. 

Mr.  B ARKUS Y.  I  think  that  improves 
it,  and  ties  the  “reasonable”  to  the  taxa¬ 
tion  and  not  to  the  expenditure. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Let 
the  Chair  state  that  unanimous  consent 
is  required  to  modify  the  amendment, 
because  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  Is  there  objection  to  the  modi¬ 
fication  asked  for  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  his  own  amendment?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment 
may  be  modified. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  the  interest  of  better 
draftsmanship,  to  eliminate  something 
which  is  ambiguous  to  me,  at  least,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  change  in  the  language.  The 
amendment  now  reads  “without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  goal  of  full  employ¬ 
ment.”  I  ask  if  the  Senator  would  be 
willing  to  accept  instead  the  language 
“unless  such  program  of  taxation  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  goal  of  continuing  full 
employment.” 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  language 
“continuing  full  employment”  has  been 
used  elsewhere  in  the  bill,  and  I  think  in 
the  interest  of  consistency  it  ought  to  be 
used  again  at  this  point. 

Second,  I  believe  that  the  language 
“unless  such  program  of  taxation  inter¬ 
feres”  makes  perfectly  clear  what  I  think 
the  Senator  has  in  mind,  with  which  I 
am  in  agreement. 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  not  what  I  have  in 
mind.  I  have  explained  twice  what  I 
have  in  mind — that  the  program  of  taxa¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  one  which  will  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  goal  of  full  employment. 
At  first  I  omitted  the  words  “without 
interfering  with  the  goal  of  full  employ¬ 
ment”  because  I  thought  they  were  am¬ 
biguous.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Tobey]  requested  me  to  re¬ 
store  them,  and  I  was  willing  to  restore 
them.  I  think  they  should  be  restored, 
and  remain  as  they  are.  I  do  not  care 
further  to  modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  has  accepted  the  modification 
which  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  I  will  modify  the 
amendment  in  accordance  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  language  which  has  been  appended, 
"without  interfering  with  the  goal  of  full 
employment,”  throws  some  confusion  on 
what  I  thought  was  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  leading  to  a  balanced  budget  might 
become  a  matter  of  paramount  necessity, 
and  it  might  have  to  interfere  with  the 
goal  of  full  employment,  and  might  have 
to  interfere  with  many  other  things.  Is 
it  the  intention  of  the  Senator,  by  the 
amendment  as  now  modified,  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  leading  to  a  balanced  budget  shall 
not  be  submitted,  no  matter  what  the 
compulsions  for  it  may  be,  if  it  interferes 
with  the  goal  of  full  employment? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No.  My  purpose  is  that 
the  program  of  taxation  should  not  call 
for  taxation  so  high  as  to  interfere  with 
the  goal  of  full  employment.  If  the 
budget  could  not  be  balanced,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  Federal  Investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  would  have  to  be  reduced.  A  cer¬ 
tain  program  of  expenditure  might  be 
recommended.  It  would  require  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  taxation;  but  it  might  be  found 
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that  the  program  of  taxation  was  so 
heavy  as  to  interfere  with  full  employ¬ 
ment.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
plan  would  have  to  be  revised,  and  either 
extended  over  a  longer  period  of  years 
or  reduced.  Either  the  investment  and 
expenditure  v/ould  have  to  be  reduced 
or  the  whole  plan  would  have  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  longer  period  of  years. 
The  important  point  is  that  the  program 
must  be  balanced,  without  interfering 
with  the  goal  of  full  employment. 

Mr.  MILLII^N.  Suppose  it  were  the 
other  way  around.  Suppose  that  the 
threat  of  inflation,  which  would  put 
everyone  out  of  employment,  were  so  im¬ 
minent  or  so  foreseeable  that  it  became 
necessary  to  have  a  projected  program 
leading  to  a  balancing  of  the  budget 
which  would  interfere  with  full  employ¬ 
ment.  Would  the  amendment  reach 
such  a  situation? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  DONNELL.  I  presume  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Ohio  wishes  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  do  not  think  I  can  state 
any  more  clearly  than  I  have  v/hat  I 
intend.  Perhaps  I  made  a  mistake  in 
restoring  certain  language  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  be¬ 
cause  I  see  that  it  is  capable  of  ambigu¬ 
ous  construction,  as  I  feared.  However, 
I  will  not  attempt  further  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the.  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  the  floor.  • 

Mr.  DONNELL.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  very  clear  exposition  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  I  realize  that  any  remarks  along 
the  line  of  those  which  I  shall  make  are 
unnecessary  to  present  the  facts  which 
he  has  so  ably  presented  to  the  Senate. 
However,  there  is  one  thought  which  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  in  connection 
with  his  address  this  afternoon.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  make  my  remarks  as  brief 
as  possible. 

As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  reasons  for 
supporting  this  amendment.  One  is  the 
reason  of  good  common  sense,  good  busi¬ 
ness  judgment — the  very  point  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
elaborated  upon  so  eloquently  and  power¬ 
fully  only  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  second  point,  as  I  see  it,  upon 
which  this  amendment  deserves  our  sup¬ 
port  is  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
point  of  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress. 

I  am  not  undertaking  to  say  that  with¬ 
out  this  amendment  the  bill  would  be  un¬ 
constitutional.  However,  I  do  undertake 
to  say  that  the  clear  intent  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  is  that  the 
expenses,  he  outlay,  the  investment  to 
carry  out  a  program  such  as  that  which 
is  recited  in  the  so-called  full-employ¬ 
ment  bill,  must  ultimately  be  paid  for  by 
taxation,  and  cannot  ultimately  be  paid 
for  otherwise. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  deny  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to 
borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  undertake  to  deny  ths^t 
for  a  temporary  period — perhaps  under 


great  emergency,  or  perhaps  not  even 
under  great  emergency — the  power  to 
borrow  money  to  carry  out  this  program 
may  possibly  be  reasonably  implied  from 
the  language  of  the  Constitution.  But 
the  point  to  which  I  advert  is  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  con¬ 
templates  that  if  a  program  of  this  type 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  Congress,  ulti¬ 
mately — not,  perhaps,  temporarily,  but 
ultimately — the  expenses  and  outgo  of 
such  a  program  must  be  paid  from  taxa¬ 
tion,  from  revenue,  and  not  from  deficit 
spending,  involving  an  undetermined  pe¬ 
riod  and  undetermined  unpaid  obliga¬ 
tions. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason:  In  the  first 
place,  we  all  realize  that  the  power  of 
the  United  States  Government  itself  is 
strictly  limited.  Our  power  is  not  im- 
limited.  We  realize  that  under  the 
tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  it  is  provided  that  the. 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohib¬ 
ited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 
But  the  correlative  statement  of  the 
power  of  Congress  itself  may  not  come 
so  readily  to  our  minds.  I  undertake  to 
quote  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Dorr  v.  United  States 
(195  U.  S.,  138,  p.  140),  where  the  court 
said: 

It  may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
only  source  of  power  authorizing  auction  by 
any  branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 
“The  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
born  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  powers 
which  it  enjoys  or  may  exercise  must  be 
either  derived  expressly  or  by  implication 
from  that  instrument.”  (Downes  v.  Bidwell 
(182  U,  S.,  244,  248)  and  cases  cited.) 

Where  do  we  find  power  to  enact  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  type  of  the  Full  Employ¬ 
ment  Act  of  1945?  As  we  search  through 
the  Constitution  we  realize  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  explicit  and  ex¬ 
press  powers  are  granted  to  Congress. 
They  include  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  the 
power  to  coin  money,  the  power  to  es¬ 
tablish  post  offices  and  post  roads,  and 
numerous  other  specific  powers  which 
are  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  search  these  pow¬ 
ers  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  the 
possible  exception  in  some  instances  of 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  we 
shall  not  find  any  express  power  given  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
enact  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  employment  for  any  one.  The 
Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads, 
to  coin  money,  to  define  piracies,  to  de¬ 
clare  war,  and  many  other  powers.  Ex¬ 
cept  possibly  in  the  event  of  national 
emergency  such  as  war,  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  Constitution  which  author¬ 
izes  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  an  act 
guai’anteeing  employment,  or  under¬ 
taking  to  provide  employment.  But 
there  is  a  clause  in  the  Constitution 
which  to  my  mind  will  authorize  it.  It 
Is  clause  1  of  section  8  of  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That 
clause  does  not  refer  expressly  to  this  sit¬ 


uation;  it  does  not  refer  expressly  to  con¬ 
ditions  such  as  these.  It  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

To  do  what?  Not  to  enact  laws  for 
the  general  welfare;  not  at  all.  The 
Constitution  states  this; 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of-  the  United 
States. 

For  many  years  there  v/as  a  contro¬ 
versy,  as  every  lawyer  in  this  body  and 
as,  doubtless,  nearly  every  otheixMember 
of  this  body,  if  not  everyone,  will  remem¬ 
ber,  as  to  the  proper  construction  of  that 
section  of  the  Constitution,  namely,  as  to 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  it  gives  the 
power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  it  gives  .the 
power  to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  general  welfare.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  has  settled  that  question;  and,  L/fr. 
President,  with  your  permission,  I  should 
like  to  read  a  few  sentences  from  the 
decision  of  that  Court  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  v.  Butler  (297  U.  S.  64), 
v/here  the  Court  said: 

The  clause  sought  to  authorize  the  legis¬ 
lation— the  first — confers  upon  the  Congress 
power  “to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im¬ 
posts,  and  exciises,  and  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
W’elfare  of  the  United  States  *  *  It 

is  not  contended — • 

Said  the  Court — 

that  this  provision  grants  power  to  regulate 
agricultural  production  upon  the  theory  that 
such  legislation  would  promote  the  general 
welfare.  The  Government  concedes  that  the 
phrase  “to  provide  for  the  general  welfare” 
qualifies  the  power  “to  lay  and  collect  taxes.” 
The  view  that  the  clause  grants  power  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  taxing  power,  has  never  been 
authoritatively  accepted.  Mr.  Justice  Story 
points  out  that  if  it  were  adopted  “it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  under  color  of  the  generality  of 
the  words,  ‘to  provide  for  the  common  de¬ 
fense  and  general  welfare,’  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is,  in  reality,  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  general  and  unlimited  powers,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  subsequent  enumeration  of 
specific  powers.” 

Then,  Mr.  President,  the  Court  con¬ 
cluded  as  follows: 

The  true  construction  undoubtedly  is  that 
the  only  thing  granted  is  the  power  to  tax 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  Nation's  debts  and  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  general  welfare. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  proposition  I 
present  is  that  the  only  place  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  where  Congress  is  granted 
the  power  to  enact  legislation  such  as 
that  now  proposed  is  the  clause  which 
authorizes  the  Congress  to  levy  and  col¬ 
lect  taxes. 

Yesterday  a  dramatic  and  powerful 
address  was  delivered  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney].  He  concluded  his  address 
with  a  short  sentence: 

This  is  a  bill  to  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare. 

That  is  undoubtedly  the  theory  of  the 
proponents  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  other  place 
where  “general  welfare’’  is  mentioned  in 
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or  in  connection  with  the  Constitution 
is  in  the  preamble  of  that  instrument; 
but  as  we  all  realize — and  it  has  been 
expressly  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States — the  preamble  grants 
no  legislative  power  whatever. 

So,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Senate,  the  proposition  to  which  I 
direct  yom'  attention  at  this  moment  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  only  power 
under  which  Congress  has  the  authority 
to  enact  the  proposed  legislation  which  is 
before  the  Senate  this  afternoon  is  the 
power  set  forth  in  this  clause  of  section 
8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  namely, 
the  taxing  power;  and  the  provision  with 
respect  to  paying  the  debts  and  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  common  defense  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
definition  and  a  limitation  of  that  power, 
is  the  only  provision  in  the  Constitution 
under  which  you  and  I  have  authority 
to  pass  the  proposed  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  when  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  so  eloquently  re¬ 
ferred  to  these  facts,  upon  which  he  laid 
emphasis,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  he 
himself  would  not  be  averse,  as  I  imder- 
stood  him  to  say,  to  some  provision  for 
current  revenue,  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  he  himself  was  emphasizing  vigor¬ 
ously  and  powerfully  the  fact  that  this 
section  of  the  Constitution  contemplates, 
and  that  certainly  this  program  of  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  must  be  tied  iftto,  a  taxation 
program. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  for 
this  amendment,  first,  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  represents  sound  common 
sense  and  good  business  judgment,  the 
same  kind  of  judgment  which  every 
Member  of  this  assembly  would  under¬ 
take  to  use  in  the  management  of  his 
own  business,  so  as  to  know  where  the 
money  is  coming  from  before  it  is  ex¬ 
pended,  to  arrange  for  the  procurement 
of  the  money  before  he  arranges  to  ex¬ 
pend  it.  That  is  the  first  point. 

The  second  point  upon  which  I  stand 
for  the  amendment  is,  as  I  tried  to  indi¬ 
cate,  that  whereas  there  may  be  some 
question  as  to  the  technical  constitution¬ 
ality  of  any  provision  which  would  con¬ 
template  an  extended  payment  of  an  ex¬ 
tended  indebtedness,  nevertheless  the 
whole  spirit  and  whole  intent  of  the  only 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  under  which  this  specific  bill 
which  is  proposed  to  be  enacted  would  be 
valid  and  constitutional  is  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  must  be  tied  to  some  provision 
for  the  raising  of  the  money  by  means 
of  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  am 
for  the  amendment  as  suggested. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  RadcliffeI.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
demanded  and  ordered. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote  is  taken  on  the  amendment,  I 
should  like  to  clarify,  for  the  record,  a 
statement  made  yesterday  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  TobeyI.  I  do  this  only 
for  the  record.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  is  opposed  to  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  as  it  came  from  the  committee. 


For  some  reason,  when  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  placed  in  the  Record  the  statement 
made  on  the  part  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  not  all  the  statement  was  in¬ 
cluded.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  the  entire 
statement  made  on  the  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Farm  Bureau,  Including  the  reasons 
set  forth  as  to  why  it  is  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ttie 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  farmer  recognizes  that  a 
high  level  of  employment  is  essential  to  the 
national  well-being.  The  American  farmer 
believes,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  government  to  assure  every  indi¬ 
vidual  a  full-time  job  at  competitive  levels 
of  pay,  at  all  times,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  to  assume  the  obligation  of  unlimited 
expenditures  to  carry  out  this  commitment. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  government  to  help 
create  an  environment  in  which  the  private 
citizens  of  the  Nation  can  develop  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  will  not  only  provide  jobs 
but  will  also  afford  the  worker  an  increasing 
standard  of  living. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
while  favoring  the  goal  of  full  employment, 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill  S.  380 — the  Pull 
Employment  Act  of  1945— in  its  present  form, 
because  it  believes  that  this  legislation  will 
discourage  rather  than  help  our  economy  dur¬ 
ing  the  critical  reconversion  period. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
supported  in  the  past  and  will  again  support 
a  well-coordinated  program  for  useful  public 
works  designed  to  alleviate  unemployment. 

Tire  American  farmer,  like  American  labor, 
has  a  vital  stake  in  full  employment,  but  both 
the  farmer  and  the  laborer  have  an  even 
greeted  stake  in  our  democratic  way  of  life, 
for  which  many  have  died  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  We  believe  that  the  program  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  bill  will  eventually  mean  the 
Government  absorbing  more  and  more  func¬ 
tions  and  displacing  the  creative  initiative 
of  the  Individual,  which  has  made  this 
Nation  great. 

We  believe  that  the  maximum  employment 
can  best  be  attained  and  the  national  wel¬ 
fare  most  effectively  promoted  by  adherence 
to  the  following  basic  objectives: 

1.  Industry,  labor,  agriculture,  and  other 
groups  should  assume  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  cooperation  in  production,  price, 
and  wage  policies  designed  to  attain  maxi¬ 
mum  production  and  employment,  and  to 
maintain  an  equitable  balance  in  purchasing 
power  among  all  groups. 

2.  Reconversion  from  war  to  peace  must 
be  handled  in  an  efficient,  prompt,  and  or¬ 
derly  manner  sd  as  to  provide  the  maximum 
reemployment  of  veterans  and  war  workers. 

3.  Unemployment  compensation  programs 
should  be  supplemented  where  necessary  to 
meet  the  essential  needs  of  workers  during 
the  reconversion  period. 

4.  A  useful,  well-planned  and  coordinated 
public  works  program  should  be  carried  out, 
if  needed  to  alleviate  unemployment. 

5.  A  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
should  be  adopted  to  bring  greater  stability 
to  our  economy  and  to  our  price  level. 

6.  Taxes  should  be  adjusted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  facilitate  reconversion  and 
encourage  the  highest  possible  level  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  production. 

7.  Every  practical  effort  must  be  made  to 
encourage  an  increased  volume  of  foreign 
trade.  An  international  conference  designed 
for  this  purpose  should  be  called  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future. 

8.  The  international  monetary  plans  must 
br  developed  on  a  sotmd  basis  and  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  promote  domestic  and  foreign 
business. 


9.  A  vigorous  antimonopoly  program  should 
be  carried  out  in  order  to  promote  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  lor  our  competitive  econ¬ 
omy  to  function  effectively. 

10.  An  aggressive  program  lor  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  development  of  small  business  is 
also  essential. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
pledges  its  cooperation  with  labor,  industry, 
other  groups,  and  Government  in  developing 
and  carrying  out  sound,  practical,  and  effec¬ 
tive  measures  to  attain  these  fundamental 
objectives. 

Edw.  A.  O’Neal,  President;  Earl  C. 
Smith,  Vice  President;  Warren  W. 
Hawley,  New  York;  George  M.  Put¬ 
nam,  New  Hampshire;  Arthur 
Packard,  Vermont;  Herbert  Voor- 
hees.  New  Jersey;  John  M.  Bailey, 
West  Virginia;  Perry  Green,  Ohio; 
H.  E.  Slusher,  Missouri;  Frank  W. 
White,  Minnesota;  Allan  Kline, 
Iowa;  Kassil  E.  Schenck,  Indiana; 
H.  J.  King,  Wyoming;  George 
Ogilvie,  Nevada;  George  H.  Wilson, 
California;  J.  F.  Porter,  Tennessee; 
H.  L.  Wingate,  Georgia;  R.  E.  Short, 
Arkansas;  Ransom  Aldrich,  Mis¬ 
sissippi;  J.  Walter  Hammond, 
Texas;  Mrs.  Roy  C.  F.  Weagly, 
Maryland. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
also  say  that  on  page  9216  of  the  Record 
the  following  appears: 

Mr.  Tobey.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield?. 

Mr.  Taft.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Toeey.  I  know  the  Senator  wants  to 
give  the  whole  truth,  and  the  whole  truth 
with  reference  to  farm  organizations  is  that 
while  the  American  Farm  Bureau  is  reg¬ 
istered  against  the  bill,  the  National  Grange, 
through  its  president,  Mr.  Goss,  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  made  a  lengthy 
address  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Albert  S.  Goss, 
president  of  the  National  Grange,  as 
found  in  the  hearings  taken  in  August 
1945,  be  printed  in  the  Record.  That 
will  clarify  the  apparent  confusion  which 
arose  between  the  two  Senators  regard¬ 
ing  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Goss  con¬ 
cerning  the  bill.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  relative  to  section  2,  Mr.  Gass  said 
the  following  in  his  statement: 

Section  2  (b)  has  caused  confusion  as  to 
the  exact  purpose  of  the  measure.  This  sub¬ 
section  has  the  tone  of  subscri’oing  to  the 
‘‘Government  support  the  people”  theory, 
with  which  we  are  in  sharp  disagreement. 

Then  he  suggested  four  different 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment.  He  finally  concluded  his  remarks 
as  set  forth  on  page  824  of  the  healings, 
as  follows: 

We  feel  that  without  these,  or  similar 
amendments,  the  bill  is  not  a  sound  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Albert  S,  Goss.  Master  of  the 
National  Grange 

M!r.  Goss.  I  have  prepared  a  written  state¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  I  be  allowed  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  without  interruption, 
if  you  prefer  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes;  I  would  prefer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

conflicting  views  on  purpose  of  S.  380 

Mr.  Goss.  We  find  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
With  reference  to  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 
Some  consider  it  a  measure  to  promote  ‘‘the 
highest  feasible  levels  of  employment  oppor* 
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tunities  through  private  and  other  non -Fed- « 
eral  investment  and  expenditure”  as  stated  in 
section  2  (d) ,  while  others  see  in  It  a  bill  for 
the  Government  to  create  Jobs  for  everyone. 

The  former  contend  that  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill  are,  (1)  the  national  produc¬ 
tion  and  economic  budget  providing  for  a 
periodical  survey  of  our  domestic  economy 
and  a  report  to  the  Congress,  (2)  a  joint 
congressional  committee  of  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  major  committees  to 
review  the  facts  and  coordinate  congres¬ 
sional  legislative  planning  to  meet  the  Na¬ 
tion's  economic  needs,  (3)  a  stock  of  public 
expenditure  projects  worked  out  on  a  sound 
basis,  and  (4)  a  plan  to  use  them  when 
needed  to  meet  an  emergency. 

The  latter  see  in  the  measure  (1)  a  vast 
public-expenditure  program  which  will  be 
used  to  prop  up  a  tottering  economic  struc¬ 
ture,  and  (2)  instructions  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  open  up  some  form  of  public  ex¬ 
penditure  project  whenever  unemployment 
of  any  kind  appears. 

This  confusion  arises  partly  from  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  conflict  in  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  as  expressed  in  section  2  (b)  and  2  (d), 
and  possibly  other  places,  and  partly  from 
the  fact  that  the'bill  has  been  called  the  full 
employment  bill  or  sometimes  the  public- 
works  bill.  In  any  event  we  believe  the  bill 
should  be  amended  so  that  its  purpose  can¬ 
not  be  misunderstood.  V/e  will  suggest  some 
specific  amendments  for  this  purpose. 

Before  suggesting  amendments  we  should 
first  determine  what  the  purpose  is.  All  are 
agreed  that  we  want  full  employment,  but 
there  are  two  very  different  schools  of 
thought  on  how  to  obtain  it.  These  differ¬ 
ent  views  stem  back  to  basic  differences  in 
the  theory  of  government.  Some  believe  that 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Government  to 
support  the  people;  others  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  people  to  support  the 
Government.  Some  believe  that  we  have 
reached  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  mankind 
Where  we  cannot  consume  the  goods  we  pro¬ 
duce,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  program  for  Government  spending  in  order 
to  create  Jobs.  Others  believe  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
sound,  well-balanced  economy  which  will 
normally  result  in  full  employment  without 
resorting  to  unusual  Government  expendi¬ 
tures  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

THE  GRANGE  IS  OPPOSED  TO  STATISM 

These  two  schools  of  thought  lead  in  sharp¬ 
ly  divergent  directions.  One  leads  to  statism 
and  the  other  to  private  enterprise.  We  can¬ 
not  travel  both  roads  at  the  same  time.  Our 
first  step  should  be  to  choose  which  course 
to  follow. 

The  Grange  adheres  to  the  private-enter¬ 
prise  school  of  thought.  Our  philosophy  is 
based  upon  three  broad  economic  principles 
which  we  have  come  to  call  the  Grange  guide- 
posts. 

They  are: 

“First.  All  prosperity  springs  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wealth,  or  consumer  goods.  Stat¬ 
ing  it  another  way,  any  program  which 
retards  the  production  of  we^th  is  unsound. 

“Second.  The  compensation  of  each  should 
be  based  upon  what  he  contributes  to  the 
general  welfare. 

“Third.  The  prime  purpose  of  Government 
is  to  protect  its  citizens  from  aggression.” 

We  believe  in  an  economy  of  plenty  char¬ 
acterized  by  ample  production,  maximum 
consumption,  and  the  full  employment 
which  will  inevitably  flow  from  such  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  well-balanced  economy.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  chief  role  in  a  free-enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  see  that  it  is  free — that  its  citizens 
are  protected  from  physical  or  economic 
aggression  or  interference,  so  that  each  may 
develop  his  talents  in  his  own  way  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  capacity,  energy,  and  ingenuity, 
Just  so  long  as  his  activities  do  not  Interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others.  Under  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  America  has  developed  a  standard  of 


living  so  much  higher  than  any  other  nation 
in  history  that  we  can  .see  no  sound  reason 
for  abandoning  it.  True,  many  abuses  have 
crept  in,  but  let  us  find  and  cure  them, 
rather  than  turn  to  statism,  which  has  no 
enduring  record  of  success,  though  often 
tried. 

We  believe  the  Grange  guideposts  are  eco¬ 
nomically  sound,  and  we  measure  every  pro¬ 
posal  by  the  principles  therein  expressed  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  rings  true.  We  have 
followed  such  a  course  in  considering  the 
bill  under  discussion  and  we  find  much  in  it 
which  merits  support.  In  some  places  clari¬ 
fication  is  needed;  in  others,  weaknesses  or 
defects  are  revealed  for  the  correction  of 
which  we  will  make  suggestions. 

DANGER  THAT  FEDERAL  SPENDING  V/ILL  COMPEN¬ 
SATE  FOR,  RATHER  THAN  CORRECT,  M.ALADJUST- 

MENTS 

Before  taking  up  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  I  should  say  that  we  are  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  general  program  of  study¬ 
ing  our  economic  situation  and  devising 
plans  for  meeting  any  needs  which  may  de¬ 
velop.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  the  pro¬ 
fessed  purpose  of  operating  as  far  as  possible 
through  private  enterprise.  We  also  believe 
that  if  private  enterprise  fails  to  do  the  Job, 
after  being  given  an  adequate  opportunity, 
the  Government  must  step  in  to  see  that  its 
citizens  have  an  ample  opportunity  to  make  a 
living.  We  believe  that  private  enterprise 
can  do  the  Job,  but  we  also  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  handicap  private  enterprise  in 
many  different  ways  so  that  it  cannot  operate 
successfully.  We  believe  that  the  greatest 
danger  in  this  bill  lies  in  the  probability  that 
if  private  enterprise  were  not  doing  the  Job, 
the  tendency  would  be  to  call  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  step  in  with  public  works,  or 
other  form  of  public  expenditure,  rather 
than  cure  the  handicaps  which  prevented 
private  enterprise  from  functioning.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that,  no  matter  how  skillfully  we  plan, 
there  will  be  ups  and  downs  in  our  Income 
and  employment,  and  that  we  should  plan  so 
that  the  Government  can  step  In  during  the 
depression  periods  with  self-liquidating  pub¬ 
lic  works,  or  some  form  of  public  expenditure 
which  will  be  to  the  lasting  good  of  the 
Nation,  as  a  means  of  furnishing  employ¬ 
ment,  rather  than  raking  leaves  or  going  on 
the  dole.  If,  however,  we  do  not  take  ade¬ 
quate  steps  to  see  that  the  maladjustment 
which  brought  about  the  depression  is  cured, 
the  net  result  would  be  that  we  would  drift 
toward  statism  and  away  from  tha»  private 
enterprise  which  develops  individual  initia¬ 
tive,  and  makes  it  possible  for  each  to  receive 
a  compensation  in  proportion  to  his  indi¬ 
vidual  effort.  We  think  the  bill  lacks 
definiteness  in  this  respect. 

INSUFFICIENT  STRESS  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Our  second  criticism  is  that  the  bill  bases 
its  whole  program  on  Jobs  for  workingmen, 
and  in  its  practical  application  ignores 
America’s  largest  Industry,  that  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  While  it  is  true  that  the  word  “agri¬ 
culture”  appears  once  or  twice  in  the  bill, 
this  industry  in  which  20  percent  of  our 
people  are  engaged,  and  upon  the  trade  from 
which  another  20  percent  are  directly  de¬ 
pendent  for  a  livelihood,  is  ignored  in  the 
actual  workings  of  the  bill.  It  is  assumed 
that  with  full  employment,  there  would  be 
prosperity  in  agriculture.  This  does  not 
necessarily  follow,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
essential  to  consider  the  problems  of  agri¬ 
culture  along  with  the  other  problems  before 
prosperity  could  be  reasonably  expected. 

There  can  be  no  prosperity  for  agriculture 
without  full  employment.  We  recognize  that 
as  clearly  as  anyone.  In  fact,  whenever  we 
have  had  a  prosperous  agriculture,  there  has 
always  been  full  employment.  However,  full 
employment  does  not  assure  prosperity  for 
agriculture,  as  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  early  twenties  when  busnless  and  labor 
enjoyed  the  highest  income  and  the  greatest 


prosperity  in  the  Nation’s  history  up  to  that 
time.  During  that  same  period,  the  farmers 
lost  their  shirts,  and  it  was  the  break-down 
in  purchasing  power  of  the  50  percent  of  our 
people  who  were  then  engaged  in  farming, 
or  dependent  upon  farm  trade  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  that  led  the  way  to  the  most  disastrous 
depression  in  our  history.  It  was  the  failure 
to  recognize  this  condition,  and  to  provide 
a  basic  remedy,  which  prevented  adequate 
recovery.  We  are  sure  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  bill  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  main¬ 
taining  a  high  income  for  agriculture  along 
with  a  high  income  for  labor  and  industry 
and  that  the  omission  is  an  oversight.  It  is 
all  the  more  necessary  that  this  principle 
be  recognized,  because  the  chief  cause  of  the 
break-down  in  agricultural  Income  has  been 
the  service  that  agriculture  has  rendered  the 
Nation  in  producing  an  abundance. 

Agriculture  cannot  plan  its  production  with 
definiteness,  both  because  of  the  number  en¬ 
gaged  in  it  under  individual  management, 
and  the  vagaries  of  the  weather.  If  we  are 
to  have  enough  for  all,  we  will  frequently 
have  surpluses.  Under  our  marketing  sys¬ 
tem  these  surpluses  have  often  resulted  in 
driving  prices  down  below  cost  of  production, 
even  though  we  -might  have  had  full  employ¬ 
ment.  We  are  certain  that  prosperity  de¬ 
pends  upon  abundance,  but  in  our  plans  we 
must  provide  th^t  the  purchasing  power  of 
agriculture  is  maintained  when  we  contribute 
our  share  to  a  program  of  abundance,  and 
happen  to  raise  a  bit  of  surplus.  We  failed 
to  do  that  in  the  twenties,  and  that  is  what 
will  happen  again,  unless  definite  steps  are 
taken  to  prevent  it. 

Therefore,  we  are  proposing  certain  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  bill  which  will  recognize  the  part 
that  agriculture  plays  in  our  economy.  We 
are  not  proposing  full  legislation  to  meet 
agriculture’s  problems,  but  merely  that  they 
be  recognized  in  the  whole  picture  and  that, 
in  the  planning,  the  President  present  the 
problem  to  Congress  in  his  national  budget, 
so  that  Congress  will  be  on  notice  that  the 
economy  cannot  be  maintained  on  a  free 
basis  unless  something  is  done  to  meet  what¬ 
ever  problems  agriculture  may  be  facing  in 
maintaining  an  adequate  income  and  an  ade¬ 
quate  purchasing  power. 

DANGER  OF  PATERNALISM 

We  believe  that  the  Government  does  not 
owe  anyone  a  living  and  ordinarily  does  not 
owe  anyone  a  Job.  Through  the  prevention 
of  aggression,  both  physical  and  economic, 
as  outlined  in  our  Guidepost  No.  3,  we  believe 
the  Government  does  have  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  seeing  that  a  free  and  open  economy 
is  maintained  under  which  opportunities 
exist  for  one  "to  make  a  living,  or  either  find 
or  make  his  own  Job.  Section  2b  puts  the 
Government  in  a  paternalistic  role  which  we 
do  not  feel  is  Justified.  It  is  an  expression 
of  lack  of  faith  in  a  free  system  under  which 
individual  initiative  is  relied  on  to  develop 
the  opportunities  to  be  found  in  a  free 
economy,  and  we  believe  the  wording  is  such 
as  to  Indicate  to  most  people  that  they  have 
the  right  to  look  to  the  Government  for 
work,  even  if  opportunities  for  self-employ¬ 
ment  might  exist  around  them.  If  a  man 
loses  a  Job  and  there  are  opportunities  for 
self-employment  such  as  farming,  or  start¬ 
ing  to  make  flower  pots,  or  neckties,  or  put 
up  horseradish,  or  enter  into  any  one  of 
thousands  of  productive  undertakings  that 
an  enterprising  self-reliant  citizen  might 
develop  for  himself,  we  do  not  think  that 
he  has  the  right  to  demand  that  his  Gov¬ 
ernment  make  a  job  for  him.  If  there  are 
no  opportunities,  we  think  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  responsibility  of  correcting  the 
economic  maladjustment  which  has  resulted 
in  the  denied  opportunity  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  public  expenditure  should  be  used  to 
provide  the  job,  but  we  think  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  develop  a  policy  un^er  which  every¬ 
one  will  look  to  the  Government  for  a  Job 
at  the  least  provocation. 
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We  have  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  a  self- 
supporting  economy.  We  believe  that  a  na¬ 
tion  which  has  learned  to  produce  the  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  per  capita  which  we  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  can  be  produced,  can  certainly 
learn  to  consume  what  it  produces,  and  learn 
to  keep  its  economy  in  balance.  It  ought  not 
to  be  as  hard  to  effect  an  adequate  method  of 
distribution  of  the  wealth  we  produce  when 
we  are  enjoying  plentiful  production,  as  it  is 
to  distribute  that  wealth  when  we  suffer 
from  scarcity.  We  may  have  to  overcome 
selfishness  and  greed  through  the  prevention 
of  economic  or  physical  aggression,  but  really 
this  should  not  be  as  hard  a  Job  as  to  learn 
to  produce  everything  we  need.  In  other 
words,  we  have  faith  in  developing  individual 
initiative  and  enterprise.  There  are  certain 
types  of  activities  in  which  the  Government 
can  engage,  which  will  help  to  foster  and  de¬ 
velop  individual  initiative  and  enterprise; 
there  are  other  types  in  which  it  may  have  to 
engage  in  order  to  prevent  aggression;  and 
the  Government  should  stand  by  to  help  its 
citizens  in  case  they  are  the  victims  of  ag¬ 
gression;  but  let  us  not  encourage  people  to 
run  to  the  Government  at  the  least  provoca¬ 
tion,  or  to  lean  unnecessarily  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  a  self-reliant  citizenry  which 
has  built  America,  and  we  believe  we  should 
do  our  utmost  to  protect  and  develop  self- 
reliance  among  our  people. 

DEFINITION  OF  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

Now  turning  to  the  bill  itself,  we  think 
the  bill  would  te  Improved  if  the  second  sec¬ 
tion  were  devoted  to  definitions  of  full  em¬ 
ployment,  and  Federal  investment  and  other 
expenditures,  as  proposed  in  the  Morse 
amendment,  with  three  changes. 

First,  we  would  add  to  line  12,  page  4,  of 
the  Morse  amendment,  after  the  word 
“work”,  the  words  “within  reasonable  ac¬ 
cess,”  so  that  the  phrase  will  read  “opportu¬ 
nities  to  engage  in  productive  work  within 
reasonable  access  at  locally  prevailing  wages 
and  working  conditions,  etc.” 

Some  contend  that  if  a  factory  closes  down, 
and  if  private  industry  does  not  open  it,  the 
Government  should.  We  cannot  subscribe 
to  such  a  position.  If  our  economy  is  kept 
free,  someone  will  operate  the  factory  unless 
it  is  disadvantageously  located,  or  poorly  de¬ 
signed,  or  subject  to  some  other  natural 
handicap.  In  such  event  it  should  not  be  oper¬ 
ated,  and  those  who  have  worked  in  it  should 
seek  employment  under  economically  sound 
conditions.  The  wording  of  the  amendment 
and  the  position  of  the  word  “locally”  might 
be  construed  to  mean  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  work  locally.  We  are  sure  that  is 
not  the  Intended  meaning,  but  we  are  equally 
sure  that  job  opportunities  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  Inaccessible  should  not  be  statistically 
used  to  prevent  the  reasonable  carrying  out 
of  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Second,  we  suggest  that  some  other  term 
than  “frictional  unemployment”  be  used  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  adding  another  section 
defining  the  definitions. 

Third,  other  references  to  investment  and 
expenditure  obviously  do  not  refer  to  invest¬ 
ments  of  every  nature,  but  rather  to  in¬ 
vestments  which  result  in  the  expansion  of 
facilities  which  will  require  the  employment 
of  labor  or  the  use  of  material  the  production 
of  which  will  require  the  employment  of 
labor.  We  believe  that  the  term  investments 
as  used  in  this  bill  should  be  defined  in  the 
section  devoted  to  definitions. 

DEFINITION  OF  GOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBIUTY 

Section  2  (b)  has  caused  confusion  as  to 
the  exact  purpose  of  the  measure.  This  sub¬ 
section  has  the  tone  of  subscribing  to  the 
“Government  support  the  people”  theory, 
with  which  we  are  in  sharp  disagreement.  It 
may  be  Interpreted  as  meaning  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Government  to  bring  the 
job  to  the  man,  rather  than  the  responsibility 
of  the  man  to  seek  the  job  which  will  exist 
somewhere  within  reasonable  access  if  the 
Government  assures  a  truly  free  economy. 


If  that  free  economy  breaks  down,  a  humane 
Government  must  and  should  step  in  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  its  citizens.  I  believe 
this  section  has  given  rise  to  the  extreme 
differences  in  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  bill.  If  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
develop  a  free  economy,  why  not  say  so  in 
terms  that  do  not  lead  to  confusion? 

For  these  reasons  we  recommend  that  sec¬ 
tion  2  (b)  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“All  Americans  have  the  right  to  engage 
in  any  occupation,  business,  or  enterprise  of 
their  choice,  which  may  not  be  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  others,  and  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  its  citizens 
from  acts  of  physical  or  economic  aggression 
such  as  may  prevent  them  from  exercising 
that  right,  and  to  foster  ample  production  of 
consumer  goods  under  conditions  which  will 
result  in  maximum  consumption,  so  that 
those  who  have  finished  their  schooling,  and 
do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  who  are  able  to  work  and  seek¬ 
ing  work,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  en¬ 
gage  in  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and 
full-time  employment." 

22,  The  wording  may  well  be  improved,  but 
this  would  appear  to  be  the  proper  point  to 
eliminate  the  confusion  and  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
protect  its  people  in  the  rights  to  engage  in 
free  enterprise  and  enjoy  the  ample  produc¬ 
tion  of  consumer  goods  which  would  flow 
from  it,  and  that  II  free  enterprise  failed  to 
result  in  full  employment  within  the  terms 
of  the  definition,  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Government  to  step  in  with  public  expendi¬ 
ture  to  meet  an  emergency. 

We  recommend  that  section  2  (d)  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  pursue  such  consistent  and 
openly  arrived  at  economic  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  as  will  prevent  monopoly  and  encour¬ 
age  economic  returns  to  its  citizens  in  ap¬ 
proximate  proportions  to  what  each  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  general  welfare,  as  the  basic 
means  of  securing  the  highest  level  of  con¬ 
sumption  of  consumer  goods,  and  personal 
services,  thereby  assuring  the  highest  level 
of  employment  opportunity  through  private 
and  non-Federal  investment  and  expendi¬ 
tures.” 

Our  chief  objection  to  subsection  (d)  as  it 
is  written  is  that  it  confines  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  jobs,  while  we  believe  that  basically 
it  is  the  production  and  consumption  of 
consumer  goods'  which  count.  The  section 
ignores^  the  problems  of  agriculture  and 
similar  industries  (such  as  fishing).  If  it  is 
not  desired  to  amend  the  section  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  I  have  suggested,  its  present  form 
could  be  improved  by  changing  the  last 
clause  to  read: 

“It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  pursue  such  consistent  and  open¬ 
ly  arrived  at  economic  policies  and  programs 
as  will  (make  possible  the  highest  levels  of 
production  and  consumption  of  manufactur¬ 
ed  goods  and  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  similar  industries,  as  the  basic  means 
of  securing)  the  highest  feasible  levels  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  through  private  and 
other  non-Federal  Investment  and  expendi¬ 
tures.” 

The  words  in  parentheses  are  new,  being 
substituted  for  the  three  words  “stimulate 
and  encourage,”  line  4.  While  this  would  be 
an  improvement  over  the  section  as  written, 
we  decidedly  prefer  the  substitute  section 
which  we  have  first  suggested. 

We  think  the  bill  lacks  definiteness  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  its  failure  to  point  out  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  cure  any  un¬ 
economic  causes  which  may  have  resulted  in 
unemployment  as  soon  as  possible.  We, 
therefore,  recommend  a  new  subsection 
under  section  2  as  follows: 

“(g)  When  it  has  become  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  and  expenditures  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of 
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this  section,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  both 
the  administrative  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  promptly  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  restore  and 
maintain  economic  conditions  under  which 
full  employment  will  be  maintained  on  a 
self-supporting  basis  without  Government 
expenditure.” 

Unemployment  and  destructively  low  price 
levels  are  not  the  causes  of  economic  trouble, 
but  rather  the  results  of  maladjustments.' 
The  trouble  may  arise  from  an  unsound 
tax  law,  or  tariff  policy,  or  discriminatory 
freight  rate,  or  monopolistic  control  of  essen¬ 
tial  industries,  or  it  might  be  something 
wrong  in  the  field  of  labor  such  as  work 
slow-downs  or  stoppages,  union  membership 
restrictions,  jurisdictional  wastage;  or,  in  the 
field  of  agriculture,  restricted  production  or 
the  piling  up  of  surplus  products  may  be 
a  cause  of  trouble. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS 

Let  US  illustrate  what  we  mean.  Last 
Sunday,  in  a  nationally  broadcast  program, 
a  representative  of  the  CIO  advocated  a 
minimum  wage  law  of  87  >4  cents  per  hour. 
Let  us  assume  that  such-  a  law  were  passed 
and  its  application  made  universal,  while 
price  controls  of  foodstuffs  were  maintained. 
Few  farmers  could  employ  labor  under  such 
conditions,  and  a  million  or  two  men  would 
be  thrown  out  of  work.  Our  supply  of  food 
would  drop  at  least  a  third,  and  black  mar¬ 
kets  would  serve  the  wealthy,  while  the 
poor  would  go  hungry.  Very  few  could  em¬ 
ploy  domestic  help  of  any  kind,  and  other 
mlilions  usually  so  employed  would  not  have 
jobs.  Public  works  would  have  to  employ 
many  millions,  but  that  would  not  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  trouble,  which  would  be  that 
we  were  failing  to  produce  ample  consumer 
goods.  Admittedly  an  extreme  case,  but  not 
much  more  extreme  than  we  may  actually 
face.  Let  us  assume  a  65-cent  minimum 
wage,  which  is  roughly  double  what  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  makes  with  all  his  Investment. 
Suppose  we  have  no  price  controls,  but 
throilgh  our  reciprocal  trade  agreement  laws 
we  held  farm  prices  to  world  levels.  Even  if 
farmers  were  exempted  from  this  65-cent 
minimum  wage  provision,  they  could  not 
compete  with  65-cent  public  works  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  over  one-third  of  the  Nation’s 
normal  purchasing  power  ivould  be  reduced 
to  subsistence  levels.  Obviously  we  would 
be  headed  for  an  economic  upset  that  no 
amount  of  public  expenditure  could  cure. 
The  only  cure  would  be  to  return  to  the 
maximum  production  of  wealth.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  bill  should  clearly  provide  that 
public  expenditures  would  be  resorted  to 
only  as  an  emergency,  and  that  the  first 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  would  be  to 
find  the  cause  of  the  emergency  and  apply  a 
remedy. 

PUBLIC  SPENDING  A  TEMPORARY  PALLIATIVE 

It  may  be  pertinent  here  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  practically  every  nation  in  the 
world  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  de¬ 
pression  which  followed  the  last  war,  and 
that  of  them  all,  the  United  States  spent  the 
most  in  public  expenditures  trying  to  get  our¬ 
selves  into  economic  balance  again.  We 
failed.  In  fact  we  were  the  last  one  of  the 
major  powers  to  get  out,  and  it  was  not  until 
a  threatening  war  brought  up  our  production 
of  goods  that  we  really  made  progress.  It  is 
easy  to  make  the  error  of  putting  a  thousand 
men  under  public  employment  and  driving 
a  like  number  out  of  private  employment. 
We  repeat  unemployment  is  the  result  of 
something  wrong.  We  hope  the  bill  makes  it 
amply  clear  that  the  first  job  is  to  find  what 
is  wrong,  and  that  public  expenditures  are 
justified  only  as  an  expedient  until  the  basic 
.trouble  is  located  and  fixed.  We  are  not 
opposed  to  all  types  of  Government  expen¬ 
ditures  on  public  works,  but  we  believe  that 
the  normal  public  expenditure  should  be 
based  upon  what  a  healthy  economy  can 
afford,  rather  than  on  v;hat  a  sick  economy 
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needs.  We  believe  in  a  proper  use  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  keeping  a  supply  on  the  shelf,  but 
don’t  believe  in  using  it  unless  we  are  sick. 

THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

We  approve  of  the  purposes  of  section  3 
under  which  the  President  shali  submit  a 
National  Budget  to  the  Congress,  but  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  in  election  years  the 
new  President  does  not  take  office  until  2  or 
3  weeks  after  the  Congress  has  convened. 
Under  the  provisions  of  section  3  (a)  the  out¬ 
going  President  would  have  to  submit  the 
budget  for  the  incoming  administration. 
The  incoming  President  should  be  given 
enough  time  to  act.  We  suggest  that  section 
3  (a)  read  as  foliov/s; 

“Within  30  days  after  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  National  Production  and  Em¬ 
ployment  Budget’’ — 

And  so  forth.  Because  we  feet  it  essential 
that  the  part  that  agriculture  plays  in  our 
national  economy  be  considered  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  any  production  and  employment 
budget,  we  recommend  a  fourth  subsection 
to  section  3  (a)  enumerating  the  things 
which  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such 
national  budget,  reading  as  follows: 

“(4)  The  estimated  volume  of  farm  and 
fisheries  production,  and  prospective  domes¬ 
tic  and  export  consumption  thereof,  with 
estimates  of  price  levels  necessary  to  render 
returns  to  the  producers  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  standards  of  living  (a)  consistent  with 
the  labor  and  investment  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  thereof,  and  (b)  such  as  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  expected  under  conditions  of  full 
employment.’’ 

Subparagraph  (c)  of  section  3  ignores  the 
necessity  of  corrective  legislation.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  we  recommend  that  line  21, 
page  6,  be  amended  to  read: 

“(c)  To  the  extent,  if  any,  that  any  sug¬ 
gested  legislative  action  or  such  Increased 
non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure — 

And  so  forth.  To  cure  the  defect  of  ignor¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  agriculture  on  our  whole 
economy  we  recommend  a  new  subsection  to 
section  3,  following  line  16,  page  6,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(d)  If  the  prospective  price  level  of  the 
products  of  agriculture  and  fisheries  may 
prove  insufficient  to  render  an  Income  as 
defined  in  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  section, 
the  President  shall  include  recommendations 
designed  to  bring  the  income  of  producers 
of  agricultural  and  fish  products  up  to  levels 
consistent  with  a  full-employment  program.’’ 

The  above  changes  v/ill  necessitate  re¬ 
numbering  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),and  (g) 
to  make  them  become  (e) ,  (f) ,  (g) ,  and  (h) , 
respectively.  It  will  also  necessitate  chang¬ 
ing  line  5  on  page  7  to  read:  “(c),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  this  section  shall  include  such  meas¬ 
ures.’’ 

We  do  not  think  that  the  submission  of 
the  national  budget  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  is  su^cient.  Present  sub¬ 
section  (g),  beginning  with  line  16,  page  7, 
grants  permission  to  the  President  to  trans¬ 
mit  further  estimates.  We  think  this  should 
be  mandatory  and  recommend  that  line  16 
be  made  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  At  least  semiannually,  and  whenever 
he  deems  it  advisable,  the  President  shall 
transmit.’’ 

ADVISORY  BOARDS  SHOULD  BE  MANDATORY 

We  heartily  approve  the  use  of  advisory 
Ubards  as  provided  in  section  4  (c),  for  they 
provide  a  practical  means  of  keeping  admin¬ 
istrative  officials  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  all  segments  of  our  economy.  However, 
we  believe  the  provision  should  be  manda¬ 
tory.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  the 
value  of  such  advisory  boards  is  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  if  they  are  provided  with  resident 
staff  officers  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
problems  as  they  arise.  We,  therefore,  rec¬ 
ommend  that  this  subsection  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


“The  President  shall  consult  with  industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  consumers.  State  and  lo¬ 
cal  governments,  and  others,  with  regard  to 
both  the  developments  and  administration 
of  the  national  budget,  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  may  establish  such  advisory  boards  as  he 
may  deem  advisable,  and  may  pay  any  ex¬ 
pense  in  connection  therewith  including  the 
employment  of  a  resident  board  secretary 
where  advisable.” 

The  failure  to  recognize  the  part  agricul¬ 
ture  plays  in  our  economy  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  in  section  5.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  we  recommend  the  addition  of  the  word 
“agriculture”  after  the  word  “on”  in  both 
lines  18  and  22  on  page  8,  so  that  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Agriculture  will  be  presented  on 
the  joint  committee. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  VARYING 
EXPENDITURES 

Up  to  this  point  the  central  thought  of  the 
bill  has  been  to  make  an  adequate  survey  and 
report  the  conditions  to  the  Congress,  so  that 
it  could  take  appropriate  action.  This  places 
the  responsibility  on  the  Congress,  where  it 
belongs.  Section  6  departs  from  this  basic 
approach  and  instructs  the  President  to  make 
a  quarterly  study  and  take  what  action  he 
considers  appropriate.  We  think  the  respon¬ 
sibility  should  be  kept  in  the  Congress.  We 
realize  that  in  ordinary  times  the  Congress 
may  not  be  in  session  when  the  President 
feels  that  action  is  necessary,  but  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  believe  the  representatives  in 
the  Congress  on  the  Joint  commltee  should 
pass  on  any  decisions  made.  We,  therefore, 
recommend  that  section  6  (b)  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Subject  to  such  principles  and  stand¬ 
ards  as  may  be  set  forth  in  applicable  appro¬ 
priation  acts  and  other  statutes,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  formulate  recommendations  for 
varying  the  rate  of  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure  to  whatever  extent  and  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  he  may  determine  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  assuring 
full  employment  and  an  adequate  price  level 
for  agriculture  and  similarly  situated  indus¬ 
tries,  with  due  consideration  being  given  to 
current  and  anticipated  variations  in  savings 
and  in  Investment  and  expenditure  by  pri¬ 
vate  business,  consumers.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  recommendations  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  if  in  session,  or  to  the  joint 
committee  as  provided  in  section  5  (a)  hereof 
if  theUongress  be  not  in  session.  If  the  Con¬ 
gress  be  not  in  session,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  to  as¬ 
semble  the  members  of  the  committee  within 
20  days  to  consider  the  recommendations  of 
the  President.  The  President  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  put  such  recommendations  into 
effect  unless  disapproved  within  60  days  from 
date  of  submission  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  if  in  session,  or  a 
majority  vote  of  said  joint  committee  in  case 
the  Congress  be  not  in  session.” 

We  feel  that  such  a  provision  will  not  only 
prevent  a  hasty  and  unwise  use  of  Federal 
expenditures,  but  it  will  also  assure  better 
cooperation  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President.  The  Congress  will  be  much  more 
inclined  to  provide  an  ample  number  of  proj¬ 
ects  for  Federal  expenditure  if  it  knows  that 
it  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the 
necessity  of  their  use.  In  such  circumstances 
we  can  plan  ahead  much  more  construc¬ 
tively. 

We  also  feel  that  this  suggested  amend¬ 
ment  greatly  lessens  the  possibility  that  such 
projects  might  be  used  for  political  purposes. 
No  matter  what  party  is  in  power,  there 
would  be  a  temptation  to  make  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds  prior  to  a  general  election,  either  in 
order  that  certain  communities  might  have 
temporary  benefits  through  the  expenditure 
of  funds  in  that  community,  or  that  the 
whole  economy  might  be  “pepped  up”  tem¬ 
porarily.  We  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the  seri¬ 


ous  objections  to  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 
But  if  the  Congress,  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  parties,  or  the  joint  committee  in 
which  the  political  parties  have  similar  rep¬ 
resentation,  had  to  approve  these  expendi¬ 
tures  before  they  were  made,  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  President  to  present  a  defen¬ 
sible  case  justifying  the  expenditure.  We 
feel  that  this  is  very  important.  Unless  such 
a  safeguard  is  provided,  the  whole  question  of 
making  use  of  public  expenditures  rather 
than  getting  at  the  heart  of  the  maladjust¬ 
ment  which  is  responsible  for  unemployment 
might  be  determined  by  a  President  quite 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Congress  or  the 
policies  set  forth  in  the  bill.  The  easiest  way 
to  get  temporary  acclaim,  and  possibly  the 
easiest  way  to  win  an  election,  would  be  to 
spend  public  money  rather  than  follow  the 
more  difficult  course  of  correcting  the  mal¬ 
adjustment.  The  amendments  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  are  designed  to  lay  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  of  correcting  maladjustments,  but 
section  6  is  wide  open  unless  protected  by 
some  amendment  such  as  we  have  suggested, 
enabling  the  Congress  to  keep  control  of  the 
situation.  If  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
is  justified,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Congress  will  be  just  as  anxious  to  make 
use  of  this  procedure  as  the  President.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  restrictions  will 
handicap  any  justified  expenditures  but  we 
feel  it  is  essential  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  abuse. 

It  may  be  v/ell  to  consider  where  the  money 
is  coming  from.  ’That  must  always  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
should  be  foresighted  in  authorizing  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  public  works  in  order  that  we  may  not 
be  caught  unprepared  in  case  of  emergency. 
This  might  run  into  billions,  and  the  de¬ 
termination  when  to  use  the  money  should 
not  be  left  to  one  man.  It  is  the  clear  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Congress  and  should  be 
carefully  safeguarded  as  such. 

We  believe  the  bill  when  perfected  will  be 
a  distinct  contribution  to  our  economic 
thinking.  Too  frequently  we  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  consideration  of  such  basic 
economic  problems  as  taxation,  transporta¬ 
tion,  tariffs,  labor  legislation,  farm  legisla¬ 
tion,  financial  legislation,  and  a  host  of 
others  in  a  detached  and  narrow  manner, 
without  adequate  consideration  for  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  policy  established  upon  our  whole 
economy.  Every  sore  spot  affects  our  whole 
economy,  but  we  have  been  too  much  in¬ 
clined  to  consider  each  problem  separately. 
Here,  in  the  joint  committee,  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  all  segments  of  our  economy 
would  be  recognized  in  a  practical  way.  A 
comprehensive  national  survey  is  made  and 
the  findings  reported  to  a  joint  committee  of 
both  Houses  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  major  committees  to  which  most  of  these 
problems  are  referred.  If  amended  the  way 
we  have  suggested,  the  responsibility  for  final 
action  remains  with  the  Congress  where  it 
belongs,  but  it  is  given  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  and  equipment  to  do  whatever  job  needs 
to  be  done. 

S.  380  NOT  A  RECONVERSION  MEASURE 

One  more  point  before  we  close.  This  is 
not  an  emergency  measure.  Quite  the  oppo¬ 
site,  it  sets  up  permanent  machinery  for 
study  and  investigation  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  be  made  to  the  Congress  so  that  it 
may  take  well-considered  rather  than  hasty 
action.  We  have  been  somewhat  concerned 
by  the  amount  of  steam  put  behind  it  to  pass 
it  in  a  hurry  as  a  means  of  meeting  our  im¬ 
mediate  problems  of  reconversion.  I  think 
this  has  contributed  to  public  distrust  and 
misunderstanding,  for  unless  there  is  intent 
to  jump  into  public  expenditures  before  the 
studies  are  made,  there  seems  no  need  for 
excessive  haste.  Neither  is  there  reason  for 
delay,  for  if  its  purposes  are  sound  we  should 
begin  such  studies  promptly.  The  circum¬ 
stances  justify  most  careful  scrutiny  to  see 
that  its  purposes  are  not  misunderstood. 
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Care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  nothing 
in  the  wording  would  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  Congress  was  approving  a  policy  of 
statism  as  a  means  of  meeting  a  situation 
during  the  period  of  reconversion  in  which 
considerable  unemployment  is  an  inevitable 
aftermath  of  war.  The  wording  should  be 
such  that  its  purpose  Is  clear.  Then  It  will 
be  recognized  as  a  method  of  providing  a 
reasonable  assurance  against  economic  tail- 
spins,  and  a  measure  which  could  be  counted 
on  as  a  real  safeguard  by  those  contemplat¬ 
ing  risking  their  time  and  money  in  initiat¬ 
ing  some  private  enterprise.  That  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendments  we  have  suggested. 
We  feel  that  without  these  or  similar  amend¬ 
ments  the  bill  is  not  a  sound  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Goss.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked? 

Senator  Murray.  I  note  your  statement  in 
your  concluding  paragraph  there,  "We  have 
been  somewhat  concerned  by  the  amount  of 
steam  put  behind  it  to  pass  it  in  a  hurry 
as  a  means  of  meeting  our  immediate  prob¬ 
lems  of  reconversion.”  I  don’t  uilderstand 
that  there  has  been  any  great  amount  of 
steam  put  behind  this  bill  to  get  it  passed. 
We  were  criticized,  in  fact,  for  not  pressing 
it  more  diligently  and  having  it  passed  be¬ 
fore  we  took  the  adjournment  recently.  We 
were  very  severely  criticized  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  for  that  failure.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  you  say,  “Neither  is  there  reason 
for  delay,  for  if  its  purposes  are  sound  we 
should  begin  such  studies  promptly.”  I 
think  that  is  true.  I  think  we  are  pro¬ 
ceeding  diligently,  but  not  with  any  great 
steam  behind  the  bill.  We  are  giving  full 
hearings  here  and  we  are  very  glad  to  hear 
your  very  comprehensive  statement  here. 

I  appreciate  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the 
principles  and  policies  designed  to  be 
achieved  by  this  legislation;  you  ai’e  propos¬ 
ing  some  amendments  which  you  feel  would 
really  strengthen  it.  But  I  do  think  that 
we  have  not  attempted  to  railroad  this  bill 
through  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that, 
because  I  did  not  mean  to  intimate  you  are 
trying  to  railroad  it  through.  I  think  the 
committee  is  handling  it  very  well.  In  the 
back  country  there  has  been  a  lot  of  work 
done,  propaganda,  if  you  call  it,  that - 

Senator  Murray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goss.  That  already  has  been  designed 
to  get  this  bill  out  immediately.  I  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  receive  today  a  letter  from  an  oiBcer 
in  our  Nebraska  State  Grange,  telling  of  two 
men  who  were  out  there  going  through  the 
country,  working  along  the  line  of  immedi¬ 
ate  pressure.  Now,  those  things  have  caused 
suspicion.  This  man  was  badly  upset  over 
it  and  he  wrote  me  about  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Certainly  he  is  not  an 
agent  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  am  very  glad  that  Senator 
Murray  raised  that  question,  because  if  the 
wording  of  my  comment  could  be  construed 
as  a  reflection  upon  the  committee,  that  was 
not  the  Intent.  I  think  the  committee  has 
handled  it  very,  very  well. 

Senator  Murray.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Goss.  We  have  been  told  weeks  in 
advance  that  you  planned  this  hearing.  We 
have  been  asked  to  appear,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  I  have  had  of  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  that  you  are  seeking  to  get  a  full 
expression  of  all  views. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Goss.  We  certainly  appreciate  that, 
but  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
the  back  country  there  is  a  lot  of  pressure 
and  it  has  caused  suspicion  as  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill. 

misinterpretation  op  the  bill 

Senator  Murray.  Don’t  you  think  that  the 
apprehension  in  the  back  country  is  due 
to  the  fact  they  are  fearful  of  the  danger 
of  unemployment  developing  in  this  country 
in  the  postwar  period  and  they  are  anxious 
that  some  program  be  established  by  the 


Government  which  Is  going  to  encourage 
them  in  the  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  have 
high  production  and  full  employment  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Goss.  That  may  be.  I  think.  Senator, 
as  I  stated  right  at  the  opening,  there  are 
two  schools  of  thought  with  reference  to  it. 
I  think  some  people  are  viewing  this  bill  as 
an  opportunity  to  throw  public  works  wide 
open,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  employment  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
unemployment,  we  are  going  to  jump  right 
in,  and  I  think  some  people  are  pushing  it 
for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  bill  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  that,  Mr.  Goss.  Tiiere  is  no  such 
provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  don’t  think  the  bill  does  pro¬ 
vide  for  it,  but  I  think  that  the  bill  might 
be  construed  by  many  as  meaning  that.  I 
have  tried  to  make  that  clear.  I  have  tried 
to  be  perfectly  fair  in  our  presentation  of 
what  we  believe  should  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  think  in  your  statement  that  “Others  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  sound,  well-balanced  econ¬ 
omy  which  will  normally  result  in  full  em¬ 
ployment  without  resorting  to  unusual  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  except  in  cases  of 
emergency” — I  think  that  is  what  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  this  bill  and  the  committee  believe. 
So  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Goss.  As  you  notice,  I  have  suggested 
several  amendments  which  I  thought  would 
avoid  that  misunderstanding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  have 
to  consider  those. 

Mr.  Goss.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  lot  of 
misunderstanding  through  the  country 
about  this  bill.  I  don't  know  j;hat  I  ever 
saw  a  bill  whose  sponsors  and  opponents  dif¬ 
fered  more  widely  as  to  what  it  means.  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  cleared  up. 

Senator  Murray.  Yet  don’t  you  think  we 
have  attempted  to  use  here  the  clearest  lan¬ 
guage  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are 
trying  to  protect  free  enterprise  here?  We 
are  trying  to  foster  free  enterprise.  The  very 
first  sentence  in  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  foster  free  competitive 
enterprise  and  the  Investment  of  private  cap¬ 
ital  In  trade  and  commerce  and  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States.  Then  it  goes  on  with  other 
provisions  there  with  reference  to  its  objec¬ 
tives.  It  says,  in  subdivision  (d)  of  section 
2,  at  the  bottom  of  page  2: 

“In  order  to  assist  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  State  and  local  governments  in 
achieving  continuing  full  employment,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  pursue  such  consistent  and  openly  arrived 
at  economic  policies  and  programs  as  will 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  highest  feasible 
levels  of  employment  opportunities  through 
private  and  other  non-Federal  investment 
and  expenditure.” 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  clear 
statement  that  it  is  the  purpose  and  the 
object  of  this  legislation  to  do  that  through 
private  enterprise,  and  only  when  conditions 
develop  that  bring  on  unemployment  not¬ 
withstanding  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
have  it  accomplished  through  private  enter¬ 
prise  then  the  public-works  program  is  to  be 
supplemented. 

I  notice  in  another  paragraph  in  your  state¬ 
ment  here,  at  the  top  of  page  3 - 

Mr.  Goss.  May  I  just  comment  on  that  last 
statement? 

Senator  Murray.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goss.  I  quite  concur  that  it  is  written 
In  in  many  places.  I  also  know  that  there 
Is  a  misunderstanding  in  spite  of  the  fact  it 
is  written  in,  and  what  I  have  tried  to  do  is 
to  suggest  a  wording  that  would  avoid  that 
misunderstanding. 

Senator  Murray.  Don’t  you  think  largely 
that  misunderstanding  is  because  of  the  fact 
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that  there  has  been  a  statement  published 
widely  throughout  the  United  States  attack¬ 
ing  the  bill  and  misrepresenting  its  purposes? 
In  fact,  they  have  even  charged  that  it  is 
communistic,  that  we  got  the  idea  from 
Stalin  and  from  foreign  countries.  I  have 
read  articles  and  editorials  in  the  press.  In 
fact,  I  have  two  or  three  volumes  of  them  up 
in  my  office,  of  propaganda  of  that  kind 
v/hlch  naturally  would  mislead  people,  be¬ 
cause  people  read  these  things  in  the  paper 
and  believe  them,  but  when  you  come  to  read 
the  bill  you  find  a  totally  different  propo¬ 
sition. 

Mr.  Goss.  Well,  the  misunderstanding  has 
come  from  a  number  of  things.  For  example, 
I  heard  one  of  the  strong  proponents  of  the 
bill  argue  that  when  a  factory  was  closed 
down,  private  enterprise  should  be  given  30 
days  to  open  it,  and  if  it  could  not  open  it 
that  the  Government  should  step  in  and  open 
It,  and  that  this  bill  provided  for  it.  I  don’t 
think  tliis  bill  does  provide  for  it,  but  he  was 
using  that  argument.  So  I  say  that  with  all 
the  arguments,  both  by  the  friends  and  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  bill,  that  have  gone  through 
this  country,  the  committee  should  be  doubly 
careful  to  see  that  the  bill  is  so  worded  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  assure  you  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  consider  your  amendments  very 
carefully.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Senator  Tobey,  Just  one  comment.  You 
spoke  of  there  not  being  more  in  the  bill  to 
sustain  agriculture.  Are  you  familiar  with 
this  amendment  that  Senator  Morse  has  pre¬ 
sented  on  behalf  of  himself.  Senator  han¬ 
ger,  and  myself,  on  agriculture,  two  pages 
that  are  given  to  elucidating  the  agricul¬ 
tural  position?  Have  you  read  that? 

Mr.  Goss.  Yes. 

Senator  Tobey.  Do  you  approve  of  that? 

Mr.  Goss.  I  don’t  believe  we  ought  to  write 
the  details  of  how  you  are  going  to  handle 
anything.  This  goes  into  considerable  de¬ 
tail.  It  opens  up  some  controversial  prob¬ 
lems  as  to  just  what  the  agricultural  law 
would  be.  I  get  the  impression  that  it  would 
open  up  a  possibility  for  a  very  heavy  regi¬ 
mentation  of  agriculture.  So  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  in  here  that  instead  of  writing  the  de¬ 
tails  in  that  they  do  two  things:  First,  that 
the  President  recognizes  it  in  his  budget 
and  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
problem;  second,  that  he  makes  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  at  that  time  seem  pertinent. 

I  am  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the  em¬ 
phasis  the  amendment  seeks  to  attain,  but 
I  think  it  is  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  rest  of  the  bill.  If  you 
went  into  such  details  for  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  and  other  programs  as  you  have  in 
agriculture,  you  would  have  a  bill  from  40 
to  100  pages  long,  instead  of  this  length.  ■ 

Senator  Tobey.  All  right,  thank  you.  That 
is  what  I  wanted  to  know — your  reaction  to 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  Goss.  To  a  certain  extent  my  criticism 
would  extend  to  the  first  section  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  also. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  ques¬ 
tions? 

(There  was  no  response.) 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  I  wish  merely  to  add  that  I  was 
requested  to  straighten  out  the  record, 
and  I  am  sure  the  statement  speaks  for 
itself. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Is  it  the  Senator’s  un¬ 
derstanding  that  Mr.  Goss  opposed  the 
legislation,  or  was  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Unless  the  four 
amendments  which  he  offered  were 
placed  in  the  bill  his  position  was  that  he 
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would  not  be  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Has  the  Senator  read 
the  full  text  of  Mr.  Goss’  remarks? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Will  the  Senator  put 
them  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  have  already  done 
so. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Tliat  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  to  me. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  wants  to  be  fair, 
and  would  not  place  any  Interpretation 
upon  Mr.  Goss’  statement  which  was  not 
a  correct  interpretation. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  a  very  high 
regard  for  Albert  Goss,  master  of  the 
National  Grange.  His  testimony  was  on 
the  bill  before  it  had  been  rewritten  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  That  is  true.  He 
testified  on  August  29.  I  was  instructed 
by  Mr.  Goss  to  say  that  as  the  bill  was 
reported  by  the  committee  he  felt  that  it 
should  be  amended  in  accordance  with 
the  amendment  which  he  suggested,  and 
if  the  amendments  were  not  placed  in 
the  bill  his  construction  of  Senate  bill 
380  would  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  amendments  have 
been  placed  in  the  bill  and  what  have 
not  been  placed  in  it? 

Mr.  WHERRY.  One  amendment 
which  Mr.  Goss  asked  for  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  2  of  the  bill.  The 
amendment  of  t^ie  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  might  change  the  language 
of  the  bill  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Goss’ 
wishes. 

I  did  not  rise  to  take  issue  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Tobey]  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  I 
merely  wished  to  submit  the  testimony 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  Goss  on  the 
29th  of  August  before  the  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
speak  for  Mr.  Goss.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  why  his  amendments  have  not  been 
offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  Mr.  Goss  has  expressed  himself  as 
being  in  full  sympathy  with  the  pro¬ 
nounced  objectives  of  the  bill,  although  I 
do  not  question  that  he  has  differed  with 
the  verbiage  of  the  bill  to  some  extent. 

In  regard  to  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  I  understand  that  its 
executive  committee  took  a  stand  against 
the  bill.  I  also  understand  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 
Those  who  differed  with  the  majority  did 
not  see  fit  to  file  minority  views  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  nature.  They  did  not  want 
to  have  any  squabble  with  the  majority. 
So,  as  the  record  stands,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  I  do  not  wish  to  de¬ 
tain  the  Senate  in  reaching  a  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment,  but  I  want  it  clearly 
understood  that  the  position  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
which  came  to  my  attention  yesterday,  is 


now  in  the  Record.  I  have  cleared  up 
the  record  with  reference  to  the  position 
which  Mr.  Goss  takes  in  connection  with 
certain  amendments.  His  position  with 
reference  to  Senate  bill  380  will  have  to 
be  interpreted  as  being  against  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Radcliffe],  as  modified,  which  will 
be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  15,  line  15, 
after  the  word  “standards”,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following;  . 

Provided,  That  any  program  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  e.xpenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948,  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  when  the 
Nation  is  at  peace,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
program  of  taxation  over  a  period  comprising 
the  year  in  question  and  a  reasonable  number 
of  years  thereafter,  designed  and  calculated  to 
prevent  during  that  year  any  net  increase  in 
the  national  debt  (other  than  debt  Incurred 
for  self-liquidating  and  other  reimbursable 
expenditures)  without  interfering  with  the 
goal  of  full  employment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Chandler]  are  detained  on  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Guffey],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  all  the  Senators  whose  absences  I 
have  announced  would  vote  “yea”. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Austin!,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Bushfield],  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Thomas]  are 
absent  because  of  illness.  All  of  these 
Senators  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Hart]  is  necessarily  absent.  If  present 
he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from"  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  who  is  necessarily  absent, 
has  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas].  I  am  advised,  how¬ 
ever,  that  on  this  vote  both  Senator 
Bridges  and  Senator  Thomas  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 82 


Aiken 

Chavez 

Hill 

Bailey 

Connally 

Hoey 

Ball 

Cordon 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Bankhead 

Donnell 

Johnston,  S.  0. 

Barkley 

Downey 

Kilgore 

Bilbo 

Ellender 

Knowland 

Briggs 

Ferguson 

La  Follette 

Brooks 

Fulbright 

Danger 

Buck 

George 

Lucas 

Burton 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Butler 

Green 

McClellan 

Byrd 

Gurney 

McFarland 

Capehart 

Hawkes 

McKellar 

Capper 

Hayden 

McMahon 

Carvllle 

Hlckenlooper 

Magnuson 

Maybank 

Reed 

Tydlngs 

Mead 

Revercomb 

Vandenberg 

Mlllikln 

Robertson 

■Wagner 

Mitchell 

Russell 

Walsh 

Moore 

Saltonstall 

Wheeler 

Morse 

Shlpstead 

Wherry 

Murdock 

Smith 

White 

Murray 

Stewart 

Wiley 

Myers 

TSft 

Willis 

O'Daniel 

Taylor 

Wilson 

O’Mahoney 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Young 

Overton 

Tobey 

Radcliffe 

Tunnell 

NOT  VOTING— 

-14 

Andrews 

Chandler 

Hatch 

Austin 

Eastland 

Pepper 

Brewster 

Glass 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Bridges 

Guffey 

Thomas,  Utah 

Bushfield 

Hart 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Taft  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Radcliffe)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  ask 
the  clerk  to  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  13,  line 
18,  after  the  word  “responsibility,”  it  is 
proposed  to  add  the  following:  “with 
the  assistance  and  concerted  efforts  of 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments.” 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  merely  to 
make  clear  what  the  title  of  the  bill  says 
is  the  purpose,  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  step  in  to  insure  full  em¬ 
ployment  so  far  as  it  can,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  and  concerted  efforts  of  indus¬ 
try,  labor,  capital,  local  and  State  gov¬ 
ernments.  That  is  the  intention  of  the 
bill,  so  the  authors  say.  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  the  amendment  to  a  number  of 
them,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  it.  I 
have  submitted  it  to  a  number  on  the 
other  side  of  the  proposition,  and  they 
favor  it.  It  is  simply  in  the  nature  of  a 
clarifying  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Could  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the 
Federal  Government  itself  could  not  do 
anything  unless  it  h5&  the  active  co¬ 
operation  of  these  other  agencies? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Oh,  no;  it  merely 
means  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  the  only  agency  in  the  whole  picture 
which  has  the  full  responsibility. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  other  words,  that 
it  contributes  to  an  o\^er-all  program? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]  to  page 
18  of  the  bill,  paragraph  (3),  and  I  will 
ask  him  for  his  views  as  to  the  purpose 
of  that  portion  of  the  paragraph  begin¬ 
ning  with  subsection  (b)  in  line  19.  The 
provision  has  to  do  with  the  functions  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National 
Budget  of  the  two  Houses.  I  read: 

It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee — 

“As  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  cf 
Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relating  to 
the  National  Budget,  not  later  than  April  1 
of  each  year  (A)  to  file  a  report  with  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
containing  its  findings  and  recommendations 
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with  respect  to  each  of  the  main  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  President  in  the 
National  Budget.” 

That  is  self-explanatory.  My  query 
goes  to  the  next  provision: 

(B)  To  prepare  and  report  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  setting  forth  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
its  summary  recommendations  concerning 
the  National  Budget. 

My  inquiry  goes  particularly  to  the 
purpose  of  having  reported  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  a  joint  resolution  which  in  itself, 
if  enacted,  would  have  the  force  of  law, 
and  which  under  the  Constitution  must 
carry  the  signature  of  the  President,  as 
v/ould  any  other  legislation.  Can  the 
Senator  advise  me  as  to  what  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  is? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  shall  read  from  the 
report: 

The  purpose  of  this  joint  committee  was 
admirably  expressed  in  the  testimony  of 
Albert  S.  Goss,  master  of  the  National 
Grange  (p.  824)  : 

"Too  frequently  we  have  approached  the 
consideration  of  such  basic  economic  prob¬ 
lems  as  taxation,  transportation,  tariffs,  labor 
legislation,  farm  legislation,  financial  legis¬ 
lation,  and  a  host  of  others  in  a  detached  and 
narrow  manner,  without  adequate  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  effect  of  the  policy  established 
upon  our  whole  economy.  Every  sore  spot 
affects  our  whole  economy,  but  we  have  been 
too  much  inclined  to  consider  each  problem 
separately.  Here,  in  the  joint  committee,  the 
Interdependence  of  all  segments  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  would  be  recognized  in  a  practical  way.” 

In  other  words,  the  joint  resolution 
would  include  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  would  contain  all  the  re¬ 
jections  and  acceptances  of  the  joint 
budget  program. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  the 
paragraph  itself  first  provides  for  the 
making  of  a  report  by  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  to  all  the  appropriate  committees 
of  both  Houses.  That  is  perfectly  clear, 
and  an  orderly  method  of  presenting  its 
findings  and  req^mmendations.  What  is 
the  purpose  of  requiring  the  committee, 
in  addition  to  making  that  report  to 
both  Houses  and  to  all  the  committees 
interested  in  both  Houses,  to  prepare  and 
report  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  its  summary  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerning  the  national 
budget?  What  purpose  is  to  be  sub¬ 
served  by  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  allow  me  to  observe,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
a  sound  suggestion.  I  do  not  see  any 
use  of  that.  We  have  a  legislative  draft¬ 
ing  service  which  can  draft  all  the  res¬ 
olutions,  joint  or  otherwise,  we  need. 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  to  be 
accomplished  by  having  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  prepare  a  resolution  and  send  it 
to  Congress  to  be  referred  to  various 
committees.  I  do  not  think  subsection 
(B)  really  is  of  any  value. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
event,  on  page  18,  in  line  19,  I  move  to 
strike  out  beginning  with  the  word  “and” 
all  down  to  and  including  the  word 
“Budget”  in  line  22,  and  to  strike  the 
comma  after  the  word  “Budget”  in  line 
19  and  insert  a  period.  Also  to  strike 
out  the  “(A)”  in  line  15,  which  ceases  to 
have  any  meaning  if  the  motion  is  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  elimination  of  sub- 
paragraph  (B). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Cordon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RADCLIIFFE.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  12,  in  line 
24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word 
‘'desiring”  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  “seeking”;  and  on  page  13,  in 
line  21,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
word  “desiring”  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  “seeking.” 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  RADCLIFPE.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  is  at  all  controversial.  The 
original  language  was  “seeking.”  The 
word  “seeking”  implies  some  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  a  position.  The  word  “desiring”  is 
negative  in  that  respect.  I  think  the 
word  “seeking”  is  a  better  word. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Radcliffe]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  I  offer  another 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  12,  in  line 
26,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  period, 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  add 
the  words  “including  self-employment  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  or  the 
professions.” 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  amendment  will  somewhat 
round  out  the  objectives  of  the  bill.  It 
refers  to  employment.  Since  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in  fostering  employment,  we  are 
also  interested  that  people  in  self-em¬ 
ployment,  in  agriculture,  commerce,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  professions  should  be  on 
an  equal  footing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr, 
Radcliffe]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which  i 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  13,  in  line 
1,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words 
“right  to  an.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  simply  to  reconcile  sub¬ 
section  (c)  with  subsection  (b)  which 
was  amended  in  the  committee.  There 
was  some  controversy  over  the  original 
amendment  which  changed  the  language 
in  (b) ,  and  I  overlooked  the  striking  out 
of  the  words  “right  to  an.”  That  makes 
it  consistent  with  the  language  of  the 
first  subsection. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Benator  yield? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  How  will  the  provision 
read  with  the  Senator’s  proposed  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  will  read: 

In  order  to  assure  the  free  exercise  of  the 
opportunity  for  employment  set  forth  above — 

And  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FULBRIGHT]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
give  an  admonition  to  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  Some  2  years  ago,  in  a 
situation  somewhat  like  unto  this - 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
do  I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  For  what  pur¬ 
pose? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  To  give  an  admonition 
to  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Some  years  ago  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader,  at  a  time  like 
unto  this,  when  amendments  were  being 
offered  from  all  four  corners  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor,  and  when  we  were  considering 
a  bill  at  the  tail  end  of  the  session,  rose 
on  the  floor  and  dramatically  charged 
and  enjoined  us  as  follows:  “When  we 
approach  the  tail  end  it  is  the  wise  policy 
to  proceed  with  caution.” 

I  bring  that  back  to  the  Senator’s 
memory  now.  Let  us  go  slow  and  know 
what  v/e  are  doing  in  this  great  flash 
flood  of  amendments  which  is  being 
poured  upon  us  now. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  admonition,  and  I  assume  by 
reason  of  it  that  we  are  approaching  the 
tail  end. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  sincerely  hope  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  After  the  period  at 
the  end  of  section  2  (a)  of  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported,  It  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

In  furtherance  of  this  responsibility  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  pursue  a 
policy  of  engaging  in  commercial  activities 
In  competition  with  free,  competitive  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  or  the  investment  of  private 
capital. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  great  frequency  and  an¬ 
nounced  with  great  vehemence  by  its 
sponsors  are  statements  that  free  en¬ 
terprise  is  being  promoted  by  this  bill. 
There  is  very  little  in  the  bill  that  as¬ 
sures  any  attention  being  given  to  the 
fostering  of  free  enterprise  except  what 
appear  to  be  some  occasional  statements 
which  are  not  confined  to  anything  in 
particular. 

My  amendment  proposes  to  add  to  sec¬ 
tion  2  a  little  clearer  declaration  of  the 
devotion  of  this  bill  to  free  enterprise, 
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if  that  is  what  it  means,  and  I  propose  to 
add  to  that  section  the  amendment  as 
read.  The  language,  therefore,  would 
read  as  follows: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  foster  free  competitive  private 
enterprise  and  the  investment  of  private 
capital. 

That  language  is  already  in  the  bill. 
I  would  add  to  that  this  further  declara¬ 
tion: 

In  furtherance,  of  this  responsibility  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  pursue  a 
policy  of  engaging  in  commercial  activity  in 
competition  with  free,  competitive  private 
enterprise  or  the  investment  of  private 
capital. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY  and  other  Senators 
address  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Kas  the  Senator  from  Iowa  concluded 
his  remarks? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
claim  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes; 
but  the  fact  that  a  Senator  claims  the 
floor  does  not  always  mean  that  he  is 
entitled  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nized  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  The 
Chair  had  stated  the  pending  question, 
and  several  Senators  rose  to  their  feet, 
but  the  Chair  was  good  enough  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and 
therefore  by  reason  of  the  recognition 
of  the  Chair  I  claim  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  sponsor 
of  this  amendment  and  of  the  Senate - 

Mr.  HICEIENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  now 
have  the  floor,  or  do  I  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  understood  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  had  concluded,'  and  the  Chair  put 
the  question.  While  putting  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  rose 
and  was  recognized  by  the  Chair.  If  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  desires  recognition 
later,  he  will  certainly  receive  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  may  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  not  completed  his  explanation  of  his 
amendment  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  await 
the  explanation. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  explaining  the  amendment  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  to  other  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
the  amendment  provides  that  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  declared  responsibility 
announced  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
bill  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  in  effect.  In  fostering 
free  enterprise,  free  competitive  enter¬ 
prise,  not  to  pursue  a  policy  of  compe¬ 
tition. 


That  is,  our  Government  will  not  adopt 
or  pursue  a  policy  of  competition  with 
free  competitive  enterprise  or  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  capital.  In  prepar¬ 
ing  this  amendment  I  used  the  word 
“pursue”  as  a  softer  word  than  “refrain” 
or  “avoid,”  which  I  first  submitted  in  the 
committee,  because  certain  members  of 
the  committee  thought  that  the  word 
“avoid”  was  a  complete  admonition  for 
the  Government  to  stay  out  of  all  man¬ 
ner  of  activities.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  use  of 
the  word  “avoid”  might  preclude  the 
Government  from  going  into  REA  ac¬ 
tivities,  Irrigation  projects,  dam  con¬ 
struction,  and  such  things.  I  was  per- 
fectlj^  willing  to  agree,  and  do  agree  that 
there  are  large  fields  of  activity  of  that 
kind  which  are  either  too  extensive  or 
too  expensive  for  private  capital  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  handle.  I  therefore  at¬ 
tempted  in  this  amendment  to  qualify 
and  modify  the  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  a  mere  admonition  that, 
as  announced  in  this  bill,  it  was  not  our 
general  policy  to  pursue  such  a  competi¬ 
tive  theory  in  connection  with  private 
enterprise.  I  think  it  strengthens  the 
statement  that  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  foster  private  enterprise.  I  believe 
the  amendment  would  not  harm  the  bill, 
but  would  add  confidence  on  the  part 
of  those  who  will  have  to  administer  the 
bill,  and  those  who  will  have  to  cooperate 
with  the  administration. 

'  In  my  own  State,  from  which  I 
have  recently  returned,  and  through  cor¬ 
respondence  which  has  come  to  me  I 
find  a  substantial  fear  that  there  is  an 
ulterior  purpose  behind  the  bill  to  move 
the  Federal  Government  in  and  take  the 
actual  control  of  competitive  private  en¬ 
terprise  in  many  fields;  that  it  is  a  move 
toward  Government  ownership.  I  myself 
do  not  hold  that  view.  I  believe  I  have 
studied  the  bill  with  sufficient  care,  and 
have  discussed  it  to  a  sufficient  extent 
with  members  of  the  committee  so  that 
I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there 
is  no  such  inten|.  But  after  all  this  bill — 
a  policy-announcing  bill,  and  not  an  en¬ 
abling  act,  except  in  certain  particulars — 
still  must  receive  the  cooperation  of  free 
enterprise  in  this  country  if  free  enter¬ 
prise  is  to  make  it  work.  After  all,  that  is 
the  group  which  must  make  the  bill  and 
the  future  implementing  legislation  work. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  collectivism  as  an 
ultimate  result  of  full  government  pater¬ 
nalism.  I  believe  that  every  reasonable 
and  moderate  assurance  that  we  can  give 
should,  be  given  to  free"  enterprise  that 
their  government  is  not,  by  insidious 
means,  step  by  step,  moving  in  to  take 
control  of  their  activities.  I  believe  that 
the  more  such  assurances  we  can  give,  the 
more  we  can  strengthen  the  activities 
which  must  arise  under  this  bill,  and  the 
better  we  can  look  forward  to  its  success. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  bill  will  work. 
I  believe  that  there  are  many  deficiencies 
in  it,  beginning  with  its  title,  which  is  a 
“fooler,”  a  misnomer,  so  far  as  its  actual 
purposes  are  concerned.  But  I  am 
willing  to  go  along,  and  I  believe  that 
the  bill  has  potential  possibilities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  planning  provisions  if 
properly  administered. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  or  failure  of 
this  proposed  legislation  will  depend  not 


so  much  on  its  verbiage,  but  upon'  the 
administrative  judgment  and  the  admin¬ 
istrative  progress  which  is  made  when  it 
once  goes  into  effect. 

It  is  the  administration  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  and  not  the  words  contained  in  it, 
which  will  measure  its  success. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  offer  this 
amendment,  only  to  emphasize  to  the 
free  American  people,  in  a  time  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social*  confusion  at  the  close 
of  this  great  war,  and  on  the  verge  of 
a  reconstruction  period,  that  we  propose 
to  encourage  free  enterprise  by  some 
rather  strong  assurances  and  statements 
that  its  own  Government  does  not  de¬ 
sign,  either  by  this  bill  or  as  a  policy,  to 
move  in  and  take  over  the  control  of  com¬ 
petitive  private  enterprise  or  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  private  capital  in  an  expanding 
economy. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  say  that  from  his  own  reading  of 
the  bill  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
nothing  contained  in  it  which  would 
sustain  the  apprehension  expressed  by 
some  that  this  is  a  measure  designed  to 
permit  the  Government  to  take  over  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  Great  care  has  been 
exercised  in  drafting  the  bill,  to  make  it 
clear  that  its  primary  purpose  is  to  make 
the  free  enterprise  system  work.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  is  to  set  up  an  agency  of 
government  in  the  executive  branch 
which  will  cooperate  with  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  legislative  branch  to  stim¬ 
ulate  the  investment  of  private  capital 
in  the  encouragement  of  free  enterprise. 
In  view  of  the  clear  language  in  which 
that  is  stated  in  the  bill,  and  in  view  of 
the  primacy  which  the  bill  gives  to  the 
encouragement  of  free  enterprise,  it 
seems  to  me  unnecessary,  by  general  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  that  in  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  to  endanger  the  activity  of 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  some  very 
necessary  enterprises. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  referred  to 
rural  electrification.  The  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  program  was  resisted  on  this  floor 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  private  enterprise.  Now  we 
know  that  the  rural  electrification  pro¬ 
gram  has  done  more  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  than  many  things  which  had 
been  accomplished  up  to  that  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  cannot  re¬ 
call  the  language  of  the  REA  Act.  iT 
ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that,  the 
REA  Act  itself  specifig^lly  provides  that 
the  REA  activities  shi^all  not  enter  into 
direct  competition  with  existing  pri¬ 
vately  owned  power  lines.  Is  not  that 
true?  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  it 
is  my  recollection  that  it  is,  but  I  would 
not  wish  to  make  the  fiat  statement. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  do  not  remember 
the  language  to  which  the  Senator  re¬ 
fers,  but  I  do  know  very  well  that  REA 
has  established  rural  electrification  proj¬ 
ects  in  areas  in  which  private  projects 
had  previously  operated  ineffectively. 
The  result  of  the  institution  of  rural 
electrification  projects  has  been  not  only 
greatly  to  assist  farms  and  local  busi- 
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nesses,  but  even  to  assist  many  of  the 
private  enterprises  which  had  been  op¬ 
erating  inadequately  before. 

The  Senator  referred  to  reclamation. 
The  reclamation  projects  upon  which 
the  entire  West  depends,  projects  for 
which  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
fought  so  vigorously  when  the  flood  con¬ 
trol  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  are  supported 
by  public  power  projects,  by  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  power  under  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Every  one  of  those  proj¬ 
ects  would  come  under  the  ban  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Would  it  not  also  not 
only  be  possible,  but  almost  certain,  that 
this  amendment  would  be  construed  as 
declaring  a  policy  which  would  ban  any 
further  TVA  development  because  it 
comes  in  competition  with  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  private  investment?  Would 
it  not  also  be  interpreted  as  declaring 
against  the  policy  which  we  adopted 
within  the  past  2  or,  3  weeks,  to  expend 
Federal  money  in  the  building  of  air¬ 
ports  all  over  the  Nation  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  travel,  which  airports  come 
in  competition  with  railroads,  busses,  and 
other  forms  of  transportation?  How  can 
this  general  language  be  interpreted 
otherwise  than  as  indicating  a  policy 
which  bans  all  those  things  because  they 
come  in  competition  with  private  invest¬ 
ment,  although  the  Government  has  al¬ 
ready  embarked  upon  them  wherever 
thought  necessary? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  made  reference  to  the  air¬ 
port  bill.  I  was  about  to  call  attention 
to  it  myself. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of  the  bill  is 
all  that  is  really  needed  in  order  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  Government  is  not  going 
to  engage  in  competition  with  private 
productive  enterprise?  That  language 
reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  directing  or  authorizing — 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or 
other  productive  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  purpose  of 
that  provision  was  to  carry  the  reassur¬ 
ance  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  requesting. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  it  is  more  spe- 
ciflc  than  the  amendment  which  he  of¬ 
fers. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  more  specific. 
I  feel  that  the  language  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  so  general  in  its 
effect  that  it  woi^ld  be  an  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  amendment  to  adopt.  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  approved. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  was  first  on  his  feet, 
and  he  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  Senator 
referred  to  section  6,  which  says: 


Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  directing  or  authorizing — 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or 
other  productive  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government — 

And  so  forth.  In  the  discussion  which 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  indicated  that  we  have 
already  done  all  that  will  be  needed  to 
give  this  assurance.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  if  he  interprets  section  6 
as  being  a  general  prohibition  against 
having  the  Government  enter  the  field 
of  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  it  4s  a  more 
specific  prohibition  than  the  language  of 
the  Senator’s  own  amendment,  because 
it  sets  out  specifically  and  in  very  clear 
language  a  declaration  that — 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  directing  or  authorizing — 

(a)  The  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or 
other  productive  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government — - 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  that  does  not  op¬ 
erate  as  a  prohibition  against  doing 
anything  of  the  sort  under  this  proposed 
legislation,  I  do  not  know  how  to  con¬ 
strue  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  -  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  given  considerable  thought 
to  section  6.  I  have  heard  it  discussed 
from  all  standpoints.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  section  6  means 
is  merely  a  statement  that  the  bill  does 
not  go  so  far  as  to  authorize  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  plants.  It  is  not  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  against  the  Government  going  into 
such  activities,  but  it  is  merely  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Government  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  that  far  in  this  program. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  ties  specifically  into  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  section  2,  which  says: 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  foster  free  competitive  private 
enterprise  and  the  enforcement  of  private 
capital. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  in  furtherance  of  that  responsibility 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  pur¬ 
sue  a  policy  of  engaging  in  commercial 
activities  in  competition  with  free  com¬ 
petitive  private  enterprise  or  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  capital.  So,  tied  into 
subsection  (a)  of  section  2,  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  also  limited  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  strong 
as  subsection  (a)  of  section  6,  which  spe¬ 
cifically  prohibits  the  construction  of  tills 
bill  as  authorizing  its  use  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  outlined  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  that  is  the  case,  I  submit  that  if 
my  amendment  is  not  as  strong  a  prohi¬ 
bition  as  the  one  contained  in  section  6, 
it  certainly  will  not  limit  the  bill  in  any 
greater  way  or,  as  alleged,  hurt  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  probably  should  have  said  that  it 
would  not  be  so  well  adapted  even  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose,  because  if 
it  is  not  as  strong  as  the  language  con¬ 
tained  in  section  6,  it  certainly  is  not 
needed.  If  it  is  not  as  strong,  it  is  en¬ 
compassed  within  the  prohibition  con¬ 
tained  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  6,  and 
therefore  is  redundant.  If  the  amend¬ 
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ment  is  intended  to  mean  that  by  this 
bill  we  are  declaring  a  general  policy  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  engage 
in  any  activities  similar  to  those  in  which 
it  is  now  engaged,  such  as  public  im¬ 
provements,  the  building  of  aii’ports,  the 
building  of  dams  upon  our  rivers  so  as 
to  control  floods  and  incidentally  create 
power,  and  the  establishment  of  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  organiza¬ 
tions  and  other  similar  projects,  certain¬ 
ly  it  should  not  be  adopted  because  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  Congress,  I  am  sure, 
to  declare  a  policy  which  would  be  con¬ 
strued  as  preventing  the  Government 
from  doing  the  things  it  is  now  doing, 
things  which  private  capital  has  not  done 
and  cannot  do,  as  I  view  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  investment  of  private  capital. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  and  Mr,  AIKEN  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield,  if  I  have  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  does  not  have 
the  floor.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  had 
the  floor  and  he  gave  it  up.  The  Senator 
from  California  has  first  addressed  the 
Chair,  and  he  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  listened  to  the  arguments  on  this 
bill  in  the  last  few  days  and  as  I  listened 
to  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  have  agreed 
with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that,  the  pending  measure  is  a  most 
emasculated  instrumentality  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  maintaining  full  employment 
and  indeed  for  preserving  our  very  civili¬ 
zation.  We  have  already  watered  down 
the  bill  until  it  does  not  amount  to  very 
much.  I  hope  the  proposed  amendment 
will  not  be  used  to  further  weaken  it. 

I  am  not,  however,  very  much  concern¬ 
ed  about  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa,  because 
when  the  tremendous  impact  of  coming 
events  strikes  us,  and  our  hearts  and 
homes,  we  in  the  Congress  and  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  are  going  to  do 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  to 
preserve  our  lives  and  existence.  But  I 
do  wish  we  had  the  power  to  project  our- 
-  selves  forward  20  years  and  to  place  our¬ 
selves  in  the  position  of  historians  of  that 
time  who  will  review  this  argument.  I 
say  “historians  who  will  review  this  ar¬ 
gument,”  assuming  that  any  such  are 
then  in  existence,  and  that,  is  a  very  real 
question,  because  if  we  can  believe  au¬ 
thoritative  sources,  fantastic  and  incred¬ 
ible  as  is  the  story  of  the  bomb  that  de¬ 
stroyed  Hiroshima,  we  already  have 
bombs  from  atomic  power  many  times 
more  destructive  than  that  bomb.  In¬ 
deed  I  believe  we  already  possess  power 
by  which  we  may  readily  destroy  all  civil¬ 
ization  including  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  one  who  has  an¬ 
nounced  my  belief  that  the  only  hope  of 
preserving  civiliation  is  to  perfect  an  in¬ 
ternational  organization  and  turn  over 
to  it  control  of  atomic  bombs  and  atomic 
power.  Many  Members  of  the  Senate, 
perhaps  a  large  majority,  will  disagree, 
but  I  feel  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  must  and  will  agree  that  with  the 
dreadful,  fearful  power  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy,  so  fantastic  that  it  is  inci’edible, 
our  Government  must  control  atomic 
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bombs  In  the  United  States.  If  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  does  that,  it  must  control  all 
atomic  energy.  I  see  no  escape  from  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  be  misled  by 
those  who  tell  us  that  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  commercial  purposes  will  not 
occur  until  10  or '20  years  from  now. 
That  is  not  so.  Assuming  continued 
peace,  commercial  use  of  atomic  energy 
will  be  developed  in  the  world  within 
far  less  than  20  years.  If  great  interests 
in  the  United  States,  to  preserve  the 
value  of  coal  mines,  petroleum,  railroads, 
and  hydropower  plants,  endeavor  to  hold 
back  the  development  of  atomic  power, 
of  course,  Europe  and  Russia  will  move 
away  from  us,  and  we  would  rapidly  be¬ 
come  a  fifth-rate  power. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  am  not  will¬ 
ing  to  fetter,  even  by  innocuous  decla¬ 
rations,  the  hands  of  our  Government 
and  of  our  Congress  by  saying,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  regard  to  atomic  energy  that 
the  Government  could  not  sell  it  in  com¬ 
petition  with  petroleum  or  coal  mines 
or  electrical  power.  I  think  such  a  dec¬ 
laration,  in  this  the  most  dynamic  era  of 
all  time,  is  short-sighted  and  futile,  and 
only  blinds  us  to  coming  events  which 
will  test  om-  courage,  tolerance,  and  wis¬ 
dom,  as  well  as  our  democratic  institu¬ 
tions,  to  the  utmost  .imits. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  Senators 
present  who  would  say,  “Yes;  atomic 
energy  is  a  dreadful,  fearful  power  which 
may  destroy  all  our  cities,  homes,  and 
civilization,  but  we  must  turn  it  over  to 
DuPont,  General  Motors,  or  other  corpo¬ 
rations  or  individuals  for  private  exploi¬ 
tation.  But  I  am  sure  our  people  will 
say  that  this  power,  dreadful  for  evil, 
imperial  for  good,  must  be  used  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  our 
own  people  and  those  of  all  the  world; 
that  it  must  be  used  for  the  common  good 
everywhere,  even  though  it  brings  our 
Government  into  competition  with  pri¬ 
vate  business. 

I  make  no  pretensions  to  clairvoyant 
powers  or  ability  to  prophesy,  so  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  will  happen  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  these  tremendous  changes  that 
are  upon  us.  I  am  glad  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Vandenberg]  is  pressing  his 
resolution  to  investigate  this  subject  and 
God  guide  him  and  the  President  and 
anyone  else  who  must  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  to  deal  with  this  dangerous  and 
difHcult  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  speaking  with 
this  vehemence  because  I  am  worried 
about  this  amendment.  When  the  day 
of  aretion,  and  the  day  of  reckoning 
comes,  we  Senators  will  do  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  should  be  done,  and  we  will  not  be 
fettered  by  any  words  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  disposing  of  atomic  power 
to  factories  or  to  towns  or  cities  by  the 
Federal  Government,  whatever  seems  to 
be  best  for  us,  even  though  our  Govern¬ 
ment  might  then  come  into  competition 
with  coal  and  electric  power,  and  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  banks  and  insurance 
companies  whose  interest  largely  rests 
upon  existing  values  and  equities. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  regret  that  this 
dreadful  power  is  now  reposing  in  the 
hands  of  mankind.  We  are  like  children 
playing  with  dreadful  toys  which  may 


destroy  us  overnight.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  use  in  minimizing  the  danger 
in  which  we  stand.  And  neither  do  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  much  use  in  proceeding  to 
weaken  by  amendment  the  bill  which  is 
now  pending,  and  I  for  one  intend  to 
vote  against  the  amendment  which  Is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
protest  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  com¬ 
mand  against  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
To  adopt  it  would  be  the  same  as  saying 
that  our  Government  cannot  appro¬ 
priate  money  for  highways,  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  waterways,  or  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  airports.  I  believe  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  was  besieged  by 
lobbyists  at  one  time  or  another  dur¬ 
ing  this  year  who  urged  us  not  to  vote 
money  for  highways,  or  waterways,  and 
other  things  which  are  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  If 
we  followed  the  requests  which  have  been 
made  of  us  we  would  be  unable  to  con¬ 
struct  REA  lines  or  do  anything  of  that 
nature.  I  wish  to  protest  with  all  the 
vigor  at  my  command  against  agreeing 
to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  among 
other  things  which  the  amendment 
would  dispose  of  would  be  the  Senate 
restaurant,  and  then  we  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  any  more  bean  soup.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  LARGER.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  important  matter. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  will  save  no  time  by 
not  ordering  the  yeas  and  nays,  because 
any  Senator  may  immediately  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  rather  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  the  neutralizer  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  I  think  that  perhaps  it  will  be 
viewed  with  only  a  grain  of  encourage¬ 
ment  by  nations  which  have  been  striv¬ 
ing  to  find  a  defense  against  the  atomic 
bomb.  To  say  that  this  amendment,  in 
the  language  in  which  it  is  couched, 
would  prevent  governmental  activities  is 
to  make  a  statement  which  is  not  true. 

The  pending  bill  is  of  a  policy-making 
nature.  It  is  a  policy-announcing  bill. 
All  the  pending  amendment  does  is  to 
declare  that  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government  is  not  to  go  into  private 
business.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  in  my  opinion,  can  it  be  said 
that  the  amendment  would  preclude 
construction  of  REA  lines,  highways, 
power  dams,  reclamation  projects,  or 
other  public  works.  I  think  that  any 
argument  in  that  direction  is  specious 
and  without  foundation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
representative  of  the  railroad  brother¬ 
hoods  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  protested  against  any  bill  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  which  would  permit  money  to 


be  used  for  the  construction  of  high¬ 
ways? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  that  be 
true,  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  not  present 
at  the  session  of  the  committee  at  which 
the  person  to  whom  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  refers  appeared. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER]  on  page  12,  in  line  22. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names. 


Aiken 

Hickenlooper 

Overton 

Bailey 

Hill 

Radcliffe 

Ball 

Hoey 

Reed 

Bankhead 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Revercomb 

Barkley 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Briggs 

Kilgore 

Russell 

Brooks 

Knowland 

SaltonstaU 

Buck 

La  Follette 

Shlpstead 

Burton 

Langer 

Smith 

Butler 

Lucas 

Stewart 

Byrd 

McCarran 

Taft 

Capehart 

McClellan 

Taylor 

Capper 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Carville 

McKellar 

Tobey 

Chavez 

McMahon 

Tunnell 

Connally 

Magnuson 

Tydlngs 

Cordon 

Maybank 

Vandenberg 

Donnell 

Mead 

Wagner 

Downey 

Mllllkin 

Walsh 

Ellender 

Mitchell 

Wheeler 

Ferguson 

Moore 

Wherry 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Wiley 

Gerry 

Murdock 

Willis 

Green 

Murray 

Wilson 

Gurney 

Myers 

Young 

Hawkes 

ODanlel 

Hayden 

O’Mahoney 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Sev¬ 
enty-nine  Senators  having  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  (when  Mr.  Hatch’s 
name  was  called) .  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  is  necessarily 
absent  on  important  official  business. 
If  present  he  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Guffey]  is  absent  on 
official  business.  If  present  he  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  HILL.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo]  is  absent  on  im¬ 
portant  public  business  at  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  and  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Glass]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Chandler]  are'  detained  on  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  is  absent  because 
of  illness.  I  am  advised  that  if  present 
he  would  vote  “yea.” 
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The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridged,  who  is  necessai’ily  absent, 
has  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr, 
Bushfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster]  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Hart]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 30 


Bailey 

Ferguson 

Revercomb 

Ball 

Gerry 

Robertson 

Brooks 

Gurney 

Smith 

Buck 

Hawkes 

Taft 

Burton 

Hickenlooper 

Tydings 

Butler 

Mlllikin 

Vandenberg 

Byrd 

Moore 

Wherry 

Capehart 

O’Daniel 

Wiley 

Capper 

Radcliffe 

Willis 

cordon 

Reed 

NAYS— 49 

Wilson 

Aiken 

Kilgore 

Myers 

Bankhead 

Knowland 

O'Mahoney 

Barkley 

La  Follette 

Overton 

Briggs 

Langer 

Bussell 

Carvllle 

Lucas 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

McCarran 

Shlpstead 

Connally 

McClellan 

Stewart 

Donnell 

McFarland 

Taylor 

Downey 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Ellender 

McMahon 

Tobey 

Fulbrlght 

Magnuson 

Tunnell 

Green 

Maybank 

Wagner 

Hayden 

Mead 

Walsh 

Hill 

Mitchell 

Wheeler 

Hoey 

Morse 

Young 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murdock 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Murray 

NOT  VOTING— 

-17 

Andrews 

Chandler 

Hatch 

Austin 

Eastland 

Pepper 

Bilbo 

George 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Brewster 

Glass 

Thomas,  Utah 

Bridges 

Guffey 

White 

Bushfield 

Hart 

So  Mr.  Hickenlooper’s  amendment  was 

l'Gj0Ct6Ci  «. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr,  WILEY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  had  pre¬ 
pared  some  remarks  on  the  bill  which  we 
have  been  discussing  for  the  last  few 
days,  but  I  feel  we  have  had  enough  talk 
on  it,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
my  remarks  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he  expects 
this  matter  to  appear  as  a  speech,  or  as  a 
memorandum  or  statement. 

Mr.  WILEY.  It  will  be  printed  as  or¬ 
dered  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  After  the  Senator 
gets  consent. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  understood  I  had  got¬ 
ten  consent. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No;  I  had  a  right  to 
object,  and  I  rose  and  addressed  the 
Chair  as  loud  as  I  could. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Of 
course,  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  on 
his  feet  and  asking  recognition,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  have  a  reconsideration  of  the 
order. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  All  I  can  do  is  ad¬ 
dress  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  Is  objection 
until  I  And  out  about  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  There 
is  objection.  The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  Senator  having  his  material 
printed  in  the  Record  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  or  memorandum,  but  I  shall 
have  to  object  if  he  puts  it  in  as  if  he 
delivered  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  understand,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  my  request  was  in  accordance 
with  the  rule.  I  do  not  want  any  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rule  by  myself.  Of  course,  the 
statement  will  not  be  printed  as  a  speech, 
it  will  be  printed,  as  I  requested,  as  a 
statement,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  objection  to  that. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  make  no  objection 
if  it  appears  as  a  statement  and  not  as 
having  been  delivered  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  rule,  and  I  made  no  re¬ 
quest  in  violation  of  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  matter  will  be  printed 
as  requested. 

The  statement  is- as  follows: 

Full  Employment,  But  in  the  American  Way 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  present  my 
views  with  regard  to  the  full  employment  bill, 
S.  380. 

But  before  I  do,  may  I  recall  a  pertinent 
quotation  from  Scripture.  This  quotation 
may  help  to  give  us  that  sense  of  balance,  of 
calm,  of  reason  and  judgment  v/hlch  is  so 
badly  needed  to  solve  our  problems. 

The  quotation  is  from  I  Kings  19:  11  and 
12,  and  it  is  this: 

“And,  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a 
great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountains, 
and  brake  In  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Lord; 
but  the  Lord  was  not  In  the  wind;  and  after 
the  wind  an  earthquake;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  In  the  earthquake: 

“And  after  the  earthquake  a  lire;  but  the 
Lord  was  not  In  the  lire;  and  after  the  fire 
a  still  small  voice.” 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was  always  “the 
still  small  voice”  which  has  guided  men  to 
the  solution  of  their  difficult  problems  such 
as  this. 

INITIAL  SUMMAP.Y 

Now,  specifically,  my  position  on  this  bill’s 
various  aspects  is  as  follows: 

A.  Objective:  The  objective  of  this  bill 
(promoting  full  employment  in  America)  is  a 
noble  one.  It  is  one  with  which  no  American- 
thinking  American  will  disagree  if  the  means 
to  attain  that  objective  are  appropriate. 

B.  Nature  and  result:  The  nature  of  this 
particular  bill  and  its  possible  results  have, 
however,  been  terribly  misrepresented  to  the 
American  people,  not,  however,  by  members 
of  this  body. 

C.  Instrument:  The  principal  instrument 
(a  joint  congressional  committee)  by ‘which 
this  bill  will  attempt  to  realize  its  objective 
is  one  which  can  be  very  constructive  and 
useful. 

D.  Psychology :  The  guiding  psychology  be¬ 
hind  this  bill  ( a  psychology  of  fear  and  lean¬ 
ing  on  Government)  is  dangerous  to  the 
American  way  of  life. 

E.  Financial  theory:  The  financial  theory 
■which  seems  to  be  behind  this  bill  (that  of 
deficit  financing)  also  violates  the  American 
way. 

Now,  let  us  briefly  consider  each  of  these 
aspects  in  the  order  cited  above. 

A.  OBJECTIVE 

What  is  the  stated  objective  of  this  bill? 
It  is  as  follows; 

“To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program 
for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  In 
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a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the  con¬ 
certed  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government.” 

I  have  stated  that  no  American-thinking 
American  will  disagree  with  this  objective  if 
the  means  to  attain  it  are  seasoned  by  the 
Taft,  Radcliffe,  Hatch,  and  Tydings  amend¬ 
ments. 

But  I  emphasize  “American-thinking 
American.”  Why  do  I  do  so?  Because  there 
are  American  citizens  who  think  and  act  not 
in  the  American  way  but  in  the  European 
way,  in  the  Communist  way. 

This  is  not  mere  conjecture  or  idle  hearsay. 
I  personally  have  heard  men  say:  “When  the 
.  war  is  over  we  will  take  over  the  factories.” 
They  had  deep  convictions  on  that  subject. 

Now,  where  did  they  get  those  convictions, 
those  ideas?  Who  fostered  them?  What 
agencies  and  organizations  fed  into  the  minds 
of  the  workers  that  forceful  expropriation  of 
other  people’s  property  was  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment — to  bettering  their 
way  of  life? 

But  a  few  months  ago,  after  the  German 
surrender  In  northern  Italy,  we  saw  the 
workers  attempt  to  take  over  the  factories. 
Then,  lacking  management  “know-how,” 
lacking  materials,  lacking  credit,  they  re¬ 
turned  them  to  the  owners. 

Crimes  are  often  committed  in  the  name 
of  liberty.  But  as  shown  above,  crimes  can 
also  be  committed  in  the  name  of  a  false  way 
of  life. 

No  “American-thinking  American”  wants 
that  to  happen  here. 

I,  for  one,  want  all  of  my  countrymen  who 
are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  work  to  have 
gainful,  rewarding  work  in  the  American  way. 
I  want  them  to  be  employed  at  a  living  wage 
and  at  ever  higher  standards  of  living.  I 
want  their  initiative  and  their  diligence  to  be 
well  compensated.  But,  above  all,  I  want  un¬ 
hampered  the  American  initiative  to  create 
wealth  and  jobs,  to  sustain  the  Republic, 
“Leaning  on  others”  never  built  this  great 
Nation.  It  was  the  ingrained,  innate,  self- 
reliance  and  creative  energy  that  did  the  war 
job  and  made  us  the  leaders  of  freemen 
among  the  nations  of  earth. 

The  much-discussed  thoughtts  of  bread 
lines,  of  doles,  of  apples  being  sold  on  street 
corners  by  veterans,  are  as  completely  objec¬ 
tionable  to  me  as  these  thoughts  are  to  every¬ 
one  of  my  colleagues  and  to  every  right- 
thinking  American. 

Well,  how  are  we  going  to  assure  against 
these  conditions?  This  brings  us  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  bill  which  is  supposed  to  insure 
full  employment. 

B.  nature 

Just  what  does  this  bill  provide? 

Sections  1  and  2  state  the  title  and  alms 
of  the  bill. 

Sections  3  and  4  provide  for  a  national 
production  and  employment  budget  to  be 
prepared  by  the  President,  with  the  advice 
of  various  groups  and  to  be  transmitted  to 
Congress. 

Section  5  provides  for  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Budget  consisting  of  15 
Members  of  the  House  and  15  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  will  make  a  continuing  study 
of  the  national  budget. 

Section  6  is  an  interpretation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  which  is  designed  to  anti¬ 
dote  some  of  the  fears  which  have  grown 
up  because  of  this  bill. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  this 
bill. 

But  that  is  not  what  has  been  told  to  th« 
country.  This  bill  has  been  presented  as  a 
panacea  which  will  cure  every  employment 
problem  in  every  community.  It  has  been 
represented  as  guaranteeing  a  job  of  his  own 
choosing  to  every  worker.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  did  a  fine  job  yesterday.  He 
definitely  stated  it  was  not  a  panacea,  not  a 
guaranty. 

This  bill  has  been  sold,  oversold,  publicized, 
and  ballyhooed  to  the  extent  that  part  of  tha 
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public  has  almost  gotten  to  believe  that 
the  millennium  will  be  legislated  into 
existence  once  this  bill  has  passed.  This 
debate  has  cleared  up  much  misapprehension. 

When  will  vre  awaken  from  the  mesmeric 
spell  that  we  can  by  legislation  alone  cure 
economic  ills,  moral  ills,  and  war.  Political 
paternalism  breeds  Individual  weakness  and 
lack  of  stamina — the  very  stuff  which  makes 
for  unemployment. 

Let  us  all  be  fair  and  admit  that  there  has 
been  misrepresentation  on  both  sides  of  this 
bill.  One  group  has  held  it  to  be  a  universal 
panacea  and  the  other  group  has  held  it  to  be 
an  unmitigated  evil. 

Actually  the  bill  is  neither.  It  contains  at 
least  one  constructive  feature.  Let  it  be 
known — 

It  does  not  authorize  the  expenditure  of  a 
single  nickel. 

It  does  not  authorize  the  President  to  do 
anything  which  he  cannot  do  on  his  own 
initiative  now. 

It  does  not  create  a  single  Job  except  for 
the  staff  of  the  proposed  joint  congressional 
committee. 

It  does  instruct  the  President  to  report  out 
a  production  and  employment  budget. 

C.  THE  INSTRUMENT 

Having  seen  the  nature  of  this  bill,  let  us 
look  at  the  instruments  which  it  sets  up  to 
achieve  its  objectives. 

One  of  these  Instruments,  of  course,  is  the 
proposed  new  “National  Production  and  Em¬ 
ployment  Budget”  which  is  supposed  to  pre¬ 
dict  many  months  in  advance — 

1.  The  total  of  employment  opportunities, 
production,  and  investment  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  full  employment: 

2.  These  three  items  as  they  are  actually 
expected  to  be;  and 

3.  A  program  which  will  make  sure  that 
the  totals  that  are  necessary  and  the  totals 
that  are  expected  may  be  brought  together 
so  as  to  coincide. 

All  of  these  calculations  are.  of  course,  so 
diiBcult  to  make  accurately  as  to  be  almost 
impossible.  V/ho  can  predict  all  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  human  equation  a  full  year  in 
advance?  Moreover,  who  can  foresee  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  President  making  these  predic¬ 
tions  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Na¬ 
tion — its  confidence,  its  energy? 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  here  is  to  be 
constructive  and  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
another  instrument  planned  by  this  bill 
which  could  have  an  entirely  beneficial  re¬ 
sult. 

That  instrument  is  the  proposed  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  the  National 
Budget.  If  this  new  joint  committee  were 
to  work  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  in  limiting  Government 
spending,  in  balancing  income  with  outgo, 
in  insuring  an  equitable  tax  system,  in  en¬ 
couraging  private  enterprise.  In  siphoning 
out  public  works  in  accordance  with  the 
Taft-Radcliffe  amendments,  it  might  help  to 
resurrect  that  dormant  spirit  of  faith  and 
confidence  which  is  so  essential  to  American 
prosperity. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  new  committee 
became  just  one  more  funnel  for  a  lot  of 
synthetic  thinking  (aimed  at  deficit  spend¬ 
ing,  at  an  Increase  in  the  Federal  bureauc¬ 
racy,  etc.),  then  this  committee  would  be 
one  more  instrument  Impairing  our  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life. 

I  would  want  this  new  committee  to  work 
in  the  American  way  rather  than  against  it. 

In  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  1943,  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution  3 
to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Again  in  this  Congress  I  Introduced  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  29  on  September  10, 
1945,  in  order  to  create  this  same  joint  com¬ 
mittee.  Needless  to  say,  if  the  sound  objec¬ 
tives  which  I  have  Indicated  above  and  which 
I  stated  in  Senate  resolution  3  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  and  Senate  Concurrent  Res¬ 


olution  29  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress 
were  to  be  achieved  by  the  joint  committee 
proposed  by  Senate  bill  380,  I  would  be  in¬ 
deed  proud  and  happy  and  would  not  care 
In  the  slightest  that  my  own  particular  bill 
for  these  objectives  had  not  been  enacted. 

But  as  I  have  said,  the  test  of  the  new  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  in  the  actual  work  that  it  does. 
Its  findings,  however,  will  have  to  be  siphoned 
through  a  standing  committee.  That’s  a  real 
check  and  balance. 

These,  then,  are  the  instruments  proposed 
under  Senate  bill  380  and  the  varying  results 
that  they  may  have — good  and  evil,  depend¬ 
ing  on  how  they  are  utilized. 

D.  PSYCHOLOGY 

Unfortunately  the  results  which  may  be 
predicted  under  this  bill  are  not  enhearten- 
Ing.  That  is  because  the  psychology  behind 
this  bill  is  a  fear  psychology.  It  is  apparently 
based  on  distrust  in  the  American  system  of 
private  enterprise.  It  promotes  anxiety, 
doubt,  and  fear  in  the  American  people  about 
the  true  effectiveness  of  our  American  system. 

Our  late  President  said  that  the  only  thing 
we  had  to  fear  is  fear  Itself.  Why  then  is 
fear  Injected  into  the  American  people  to  the 
effect  that  depressions  are  certain  unless  this 
bill  is  passed?  Medical  science  has  shown 
what  fear  does  to  an  individual.  It  strains 
the  heart,  it  stops  digestion,  in  some  cases  it 
is  so  harmful  as  even  to  cause  death.  Well, 
our  country  is  made  up  of  individuals  and  to 
Inject  them  with  fear  may  do  as  much  dam¬ 
age  to  our  system  as  it  would  do  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual. 

But  not  only  is  the  psychology  of  fear  stim¬ 
ulated  by  some  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill, 
but  the  psychology  of  leaning  on  Govern¬ 
ment  is  stimulated.  Our  people  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  believe  that  this  bill  and  similar 
bills  can  change  economic  laws  and  in  effect 
can  legislate  the  millennium  into  existence. 

Those  possibilities  are  obviously  com¬ 
pletely  false.  It  is  my  hope  and  my  earnest 
belief  that  our  people  have  enough  horse 
sense  and  will  come  to  know  that  this  bill, 
with  its  glittering  generalities  and  objectives, 
with  its  pious  pronouncements,  with  its  the¬ 
ories,  with  its  fanciful  statistics,  does  not 
legislate  jobs  into  being  or  appropriate  one 
cent  for  that  purpose. 

E.  FINANCIAL  THEORY 

The  most  crucial  part  of  this  bill  is,  of 
course,  its  underlying  financial  theory.  That 
theory  is  one  of  deficit  financing.  Through¬ 
out  the  years  of  the  New  Deal  this  theory  has 
been  called  compensatory  spending,  pump 
priming,  and  any  other  Innocuous  title  that 
could  be  thought  up.  But  the  principle  is 
always  the  same — the  Government  spends 
more  than  it  takes  in. 

In  1932  the  Democratic  administration  was 
elected  on  the  promises  of  balancing  the 
Budget,  reducing  Government  expenditures, 
curtailing  the  bureaucracies,  and  other  simi¬ 
lar  economy  measures. 

Yet,  in  7  years  of  the  New  Deal,  1933-1940, 
we  incurred  a  deficit  of  $22,000,000,000,  or  an 
average  of  over  $3,000,000,000  for  every  year. 
In  spite  of  that  enormous  deficit  spending, 
we  had  an  average  of  20,000,000  persons  on  re¬ 
lief  through  those  7  years.  Obviously  deficit 
spending  was  not  the  answer  to  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Why  then  is  it  presented  now  as  the 
answer  to  unemployment?  Why  then  is  It 
presented  now  as  the  key  to  the  door  of 
prosperity  when  it  will  have  even  more  harm¬ 
ful  effects  than  before  in  view  of  our  ap¬ 
proaching  $300,000,000,000  of  national  in¬ 
debtedness? 

Now  let  me  make  my  position  clear.  1 
recognize  the  obligation  of  Government — ■ 
which  is  the  agent  of  the  people — to  so  act 
in  an  emergency  that  it  will  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  alleviate  economic  maladjust¬ 
ment  and  economic  ills.  Therefore,  there 
are  occasions  when  deficit  spending  is  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  war  exemplifies  that.  But 
when  the  Government  goes  into  deficit 
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financing  as  a  planned  and  continuous  pro¬ 
gram,  then  there  is  double  responsibility  upon 
us  to  inquire: 

(a)  Whether  the  situation  requires  same. 

(b)  Whether  deficit  spending  will  not 
cause  more  harm  than  good. 

With  reference  to  (a) ,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
situation  now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future 
does  not  require  deficit  spending.  Private  in¬ 
dustry  is  ready  to  go  on  all-out  production  if 
it  can  get  materials  and  labor.  The  cities 
and  the  States  are  ready  to  go,  especially  if 
they  find  that  any  unemployment  is  immi¬ 
nent.  Oure  people  have  accumulated  savings 
of  over  $140,000,000,000  and  have  an  enormous 
backlog  of  demand  for  housing,  household 
appliances,  autos,  farm  machinery,  and  the 
like.  There  will  bd  a  tremendous  demand  to 
recondition  our  railroads,  to  increase  air 
transportation  facilities,  and  such.  Why, 
then,  should  v;e  lose  our  heads  in  a  wild  rush 
to  meet  the  directives  of  the  deficit  spenders? 
Why  should  we  put  the  Federal  Government 
into  competition  with  the  States  and  the 
cities  in  building  public  works,  when,  in¬ 
stead,  the  Federal  Government  projects 
should  be  held  back  on  the  shelf  to  meet  any 
labor  slack  that  may  occur  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  private  enterprise,  our  States,  and 
our  cities  to  prevent  it. 

With  reference  to  (b),  it  is  obvious  that 
deficit  financing  now  and  in  the  foreseeable 
future  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  It  will 
bring  us  still  further  to  the  brink  of  infla¬ 
tion.  It  will  peril  the  solvency  of  our  $300,- 
000,000,000  of  national  Indebtedness  held  by 
our  banks,  our  insurance  companies,  our 
trust  companies,  our  corporations,  and  by 
Individuals.  In  placing  these  bonds  in 
jeopardy,  deficit  spending  will  strike  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  American  way  and  of  the 
well-being  of  the  American  family. 

CONCLUSIONS 

And  so  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  would  have 
true  full  employment  and  if  we  would  retain 
our  liberty  and  individual  security,  we  must 
proceed  to  get  that  full  employment  in  the 
American  way. 

Now,  how  are  w#  going  to  do  this? 

I  submit  the  following  proposals : 

1.  GET  GOVERNMENT  OUT  OF  BUSINESS  AND  GET 

BUSINESS  INTO  GOVERNMENT 

Smash  the  bureaucratic  stranglehold  which 
has  throttled  American  business.  Free  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  shackles  of  Washington  dictates. 
Free  Government  of  the  wild-eyed  spender, 
the  blank-minded  lender,  the  foreign-minded 
schemer,  the  Irresponsible  dreamer  who  have 
plagued  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture. 

2.  ENCOURAGE  THE  MEN  WHO  CREAffE  WEALTH, 

WHO  CREATE  JOBS 

Give  them  the  tax  incentives  to  produce. 
Take  the  brakes  off  the  activity  of  the  men  of 
enterprise,  the  men  of  vision,  the  men  of 
courage.  Give  them  the  go  ahead  to  expand, 
to  build,  to  develop. 

3.  MEET  THIS  CRITICAL  LABOR  SITUATION  HEAD-ON 

While  we  are  talking  here  in  the  Senate 
about  this  bill,  irresponsible  labor  leaders  are 
sabotaging  the  very  life  of  this  Nation.  Meet 
their  challenge  head-on.  Smash  the  lawless¬ 
ness,  the  will-to-violence  of  these  men  who 
are  driving  the  great  mass  of  honest  American 
workers  to  ruin. 

Ask  the  labor  leaders  that  they  come  forth 
with  a  bill  which  will  constructively  produce 
work  and  jobs. 

Put  an  end  to  the  kind  of  situation  such  as 
occurred  recently  in  Detroit.  Eleven  men 
were  fired  as  a  result  of  bodily  injury  being 
done  to  a  foreman.  After  an  appeal  to  the 
appropriate  Government  board,  7  of  the  11 
men  were  reinstated.  One  of  the  remaining 
4  had  left  the  State.  Because  the  last  3 
were  not  reinstated,  several  thousand  men 
struck  in  one  plant.  And  as  a  further  result 
of  their  striking,  50,000  men  in  a  Ford  plant 
were  forced  out  of  work  because  materials 
Were  unavailable.  If  labor  leaders  will  not 
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join  in  framing  such  a  bill,  then  let  this  body 
initiate  legislation  which  will  protect  the 
public  Interest  by  making  violators  responsi¬ 
ble  to  law.  How  much  longer  will  we  tarry? 

4.  RESURRECT  THE  SENSE  OF  INITIATIVE  IN  MEN, 

THEIR  DILIGENCE,  THEIR  CONFIDENCE,  RATHER 

THAN  IMPLANTING  IN  THEM  THE  DEFEATISM 

THAT  GOVERNMENT  BUREAUCRATS  CAN  REBUILD 

AMERICA 

This  is  the  planning  America  needs.  By 
diligence,  the  Nation’s  house  was  builded. 
By  diligence  It  will  continue  to  be  built. 
Plan  constructively  Federal  projects  and  si¬ 
phon  them  in  as  needed,  keeping  ever  in  mind 
the  people’s  savings  in  the  ^00,000,000,000  of 
bonds,  make  the  Budget  committee  work,  as 
I  have  indicated,  and  “well  done”  will  be  the 
verdict  of  our  people.  Put  an  end  to  Fed¬ 
eral  paternalism.  Restore  in  men  their  de¬ 
sire  to  rise  by  their  own  efforts — work,  in¬ 
dustry,  thrift,  collaboration. 

These,  then,  are  the  ways  by  which  we  v/ill 
achieve  full  employment — in  the  American 
way. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  the -amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  14,  line  8, 
in  subdivision  (1)  of  section  2  (d)  be¬ 
fore  the  word  “stimulate”  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following:  “avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  governmental  restrictions  and  by 
other  means.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  propose  to  insert  the  words  of  the 
amendment  in  line  8,  on  page  14,  after 
(1)  and  before  the  word  “stimulate.”  I 
propose  to  add  the  words  “avoid  unnec¬ 
essary  governmental  restrictions  and  by 
other  means,”  which  would  make  the 
last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  begin¬ 
ning  in  line  6,  together  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph,  as  I  would  amend  it,  read 
as  follows: 

Such  program  shall,  among  other  things — 

(1)  avoid  unnecessary  .governmental  re¬ 
strictions  and  by  other  means  stimulate,  en¬ 
courage,  and  assist  private  enterprise  to  pro¬ 
vide — 

And  so  forth.  I  call  the  Senate’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
contains  the  words  “unnecessary  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions.”  It  appeals  to  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  there  could  be  very 
little  objection  to  that  language.  I  think 
it  is  quite  generally  felt  that  there  is  a 
growing  fear  of  governmental  restric¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  What  tribimal  is  going 
to  decide  what  are  “unnecessary  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions”?  Where  does  the 
responsibility  lie  to  determine  the  equa¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that 
this  bill  is  full  of  uncertainties  and 
nebulous  statements  of  policy. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  If  we  were  to  grant  that 
to  be  true,  would  the  Senator  add  one 
more  to  it,  and  have  that  procedure  con¬ 
tinued  ad  infinitum? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  we 
need  to  add  that  fundamental,  and  I 
think  it  is  highly  necessary  that  unneces¬ 
sary  governmental  restrictions  be 
avoided  in  this  period. 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
feels  so  happy.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill, 
however,  are  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
It  is  absolutely  uncalled  for  and  unneces¬ 
sary.  It  is  assumed  that  this  is  a  bill 
against  private  industry  whereas  it  is  a 
bill  to  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist 
private  industry.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  is  offered  with  any  intention 
to  help  the  bill  at  all.  It  is  offered,  I 
think,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  casting  an 
insinuation  against  the  bill  which  is  not 
justified  by  its  provisions  as  a  whole. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Montana 
a  question?  Is  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  in  favor  of  maintaining  unnecessary 
governmental  restrictions  in  connection 
with  business  and  industry  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  To  what  unnecessary 
restrictions  does  the  Senator  have  refer- 
0nc6  ? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  They  run  all 
through  our  governmental  regulations. 
It  would  take  volumes  to  publish  them. 
The  lists  are  so  long  that  they  almost 
defy  belief.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
start  stating  what  are  the  unnecessary 
governmental  restrictions. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Before  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  again 
ask  the  Senator  from  Montana:  Does  he 
care  to  answer  my  question?  Does  he 
want  to  leave  any  unnecessary  restric¬ 
tions  in  this  country? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  challenge  that  state¬ 
ment.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the 
bill  that  involves  any  restrictions,  unnec¬ 
essary  or  necessary.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  assist  private  industry  to  maintain 
production  and  full  employment,  and  the 
amendment  is  totally  unnecessary.  It 
does  not  mean  ansithing.  It  could  not 
accomplish  anything  except  to  confuse 
the  issue. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  again  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Montana 
cares  to  answer  my  question?  If  he 
would  rather  not,  I  shall  pursue  the  ques¬ 
tion  no  further. 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  an¬ 
swered  the  question.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  understanding.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  understand  the  answer  I  have 
given,  it  is  not  my  fault. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  admit  I  am 
somewhat  confused  by  the  Senator’s 
answer. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  ought  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  first. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  and  do  not  wish  the 
Senator  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  now  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  was  somewhat  in 
doubt  and  have  been  for  quite  a  while 


respecting  the  whole  bill,  but  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  refuses  to  adopt  this  amendment  I 
can  be  sure  my  people  back  home  will 
compliment  me  in  voting  against  the 
whole  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr. 
HICKENLOOPER].  [Putting  the  question.] 
The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  AIKEN  and  other  Senators  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  (when  Mr.  Hatch’s 
name  was  called).  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  is  necessarily 
absent  on  important  official  business. 
If  present  he  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Guffey]  is  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business.  If  present  he 
would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  HILL.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo]  is  absent  on  im¬ 
portant  public  business  at  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland]  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chandler],  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  are  detained  on 
public  business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  is  absent  because 
of  illness.  I  am  advised  that  if  present 
he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  who  is  necessarily  absent, 
has  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bushfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster]  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Hart]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 35 


Bailey 

Gurney 

Robertson 

Ball 

Hawkes 

Saltonstall 

Brooks 

Hickenlooper 

Smith 

Buck 

Langer 

Taft 

Burton 

McClellan 

Tydlngs 

Butler 

Millikin 

Vandenberg 

Byrd 

Moore 

Wherry 

Capehart 

O’Daniel 

Wiley 

Capper 

Overton 

Willis 

Cordon 

Radcliffe 

Wilson 

Ferguson 

Reed 

Young 

Gerry 

Revercomb 

NAYS — 44 

Aiken 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Murdock 

Bankhead 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Murray 

Barkley 

Kilgore 

Myers 

Briggs 

Knowland 

O’Mahoney 

Carville 

La  Pollette 

Russell 

Chavez 

Lucas 

Shipstead 

Connally 

McCarran 

Stewart 

Ponnell 

McFarland 

Taylor 

Downey 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Ellender 

McMahon 

Tobey 

George 

Magnuson 

Tunnell 

Green 

Maybank 

Wagner 

hayden 

Mead 

Walsh 

Hill 

Mitchell 

Wheeler  ♦ 

Hoey 

Morse 

1945 

COl 

NOT  VOTING- 

—17 

Andrews 

Cnandler 

Hatch 

Austin 

Eastland 

Pepper 

Bilbo 

Fulbrlght 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Brewster 

Glass 

Thomas,  Utah 

Bridges 

Guffey 

-  White 

Bushfleld 

Hart 
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So  Mr.  Hicicsxlooper’s  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
committee  amendment  is  before  the 
Senate  and  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  13,  line 
18,  after  tlie  word  “responsibility”,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  a  comma  and  the 
words  “consistent  with  the  needs  and  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  na¬ 
tional  policy.” 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  in  line  18  on 
page  13  would  be  to  make  the  language 
read,  beginning  with  the  words  “the 
Federal  Government,”  in  line  17,  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  consistent  with  the  needs  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  to  assure  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment,  that  is,  the  existence  at  all  times  of 
sufficient  employment  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to 
work. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
bring  the  language  of  that  part  of  the 
bill  into  conformity  with  the  language, 
as  amended,  on  page  14,  in  subclause 
(d)  (4).  We  have  been  all  over  it  and 
argued  it.  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to  for  similar  language  there,  and  I  as¬ 
sume  that  there  is  no  need  for  extended 
argument. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  kindly  read  the  text? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Starting  in  line  17 
on  page  13,  the  language,  as  proposed  to 
be  amended,  would  read: 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  consistent  with  the  needs  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Federal  Government  and  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  policy, 
to  assure  continuing  full  employment,  that 
is.  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient 
employment  opportunities  for  all  Americans 
able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  caught  it,  but  immediately  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Hatch  amendment, 
as  I  recall,  i  offered  an  amendment  in 
that  section  which  the  Senator  did  not 
include  in  the  re.ading  of  the  language 
as  he  proposes  to  amend  it.  The  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  offered  was  to  insert,  in 
line  18,  after  the  words  “responsibility”, 
the  words  “with  the  assistance  and  con¬ 
certed  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture, 
and  labor,  and  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,”  so  that  the  language  would  read: 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility,  with  the  assistance  and  concerted  ef¬ 
forts  of  Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments — 


And  so  forth.  The  reason  that  amend¬ 
ment  was  offered  is  obvious,  because  it 
was  the  one  place  In  the  bill  where  it 
seemed  that  no  one  except  the  Federal 
Government  had  any  responsibility  to 
make  jobs. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Then  I  will  modify 
my  own  amendment  so  that  the  consist¬ 
ency  clause  will  begin  immediately  after 
the  Senator’s  amendment,  adding  the 
word  “and”  at  the  beginning  of  the 
amendment  as  I  have  offered  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  How  would  the  lan¬ 
guage  then  read? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
language  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  13, 
line  17,  after  the  comma,  the  language 
would  read: 

The  Federal  Goveimment  has  the  responsl- 
b’lity,  with  the  assistance  and  concerted 
efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  needs  and  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy,  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment,  that  is,  the  ex¬ 
istence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment 
opportunities  for  all  Americans  able  to  work 
and  desiring  to  work. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore*.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

[Mr.  MILLIKIN]. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
language  which  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  is  attempting  to  insert  at  this  point 
has  already  been  included  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch],  which  has  been 
adopted.  This  is  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  language  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  It  is  totally 
unnecessary.  It  confuses  and  makes  the 
section  more  vague  than  it  should  be. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  bring 
the  language  into  conformity  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  his  language 
is  identical  with  the  language  of  the 
Hatch  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLIKIN.  It  is  identical. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  *is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
raod  [Mr.  Millikin],  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt  and  will  request 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Millikin’s  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
committee  amendment,  as  amended,  is 
before  the  Senate  and  open  to  fui’ther 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  fm'ther 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  as  amended. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  w'as  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 


bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  the 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  when  his  name  was  called. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  Senator  rise? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  ask  for  recogni¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  Senator  rise? 

Mr.  McClellan.  I  wish  to  discuss 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  president  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  trying  to  ob¬ 
tain  recognition  before  the  clerk  started 
to  call  the  roll,  and  he  is  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
Senate.  I  merely  wish  to  make  a  brief 
statement. 

I  have  no  objection  to  that  part  of  the 
bill  contained  in  sections  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 
I  think  it  is  very  well  that  that  part  of 
the  bill  be  enacted.  I  could  not  support 
the  bill  in  its  original  form.  A  number  of 
amendments  have  been  adopted  which 
tend  in  some  measure  to  clarify  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  cannot  vote 
for  the  measure  is  that  I  still  believe  that 
by  section  2  we  are  conveying  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  an  impression  that 
from  now  on  the  Federal  Government 
takes  over  the  full  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  there  is  continuing  full  employment 
in  this  Nation.  By  that  policy,  whether 
we  use  the  word  “assure”  or  the  word 
“guarantee”,  certainly  we  shall  convey 
the  impression  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  guarantee  everyone  a  job  at  all 
times. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  am  just  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  having  us  do  every¬ 
thing  we  can  to  promote  full  employment 
as  anyone  here  present  is.  I  am  just  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  fostering  free  enter¬ 
prise  as  anyone  else  here  present  is.  But 
I  know  that  if  we  undertake  to  guarantee 
continuous  full  employment  at  all  times, 
under  any  conditions,  and  if  we  make 
that  the  paramount  policy,  above  all 
others,  it  cannot  be  done  except  with  un¬ 
limited  deficit  spending.  I  believe  that  of 
the  two,  the  risk  of  some  unemployment 
or  a  program  going  all  the  way  on  a 
policy  of  unlimited  deficit  spending,  the 
latter  course  would  be  more  dangerous  to 
this  Government  than  would  the  former, 

I  assume  there  never  was  a  time,  unless 
it  is  now  and  during  the  war  period,  when 
there  were  not  some  few  unemployed 
persons  for  some  short  time. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  the  rest  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  namely,  the  plan  to  have  a  joint 
committee  to  study  proposals  and  to  have 
the  President  make  recommendations  re¬ 
specting  these  things,  that  may  be  well 
and  good.  But  we  have  all  agreed  that 
there  is  now  no  immediate  prospect  of 
wholesale  unemployment  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  If  there  is,  if  with  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services  which  exists  in  this 
country  today  and  with  the  purchasing 
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power  which  now  reposes  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  people,  there  is  now  a 
threat  of  immediate  unemployment, 
then,  Mr.  President,  I  see  no  hope  of  pre¬ 
serving  democracy,  and  the  only  course 
which  will  be  left  to  us  will  be  to  go  into 
a  state  of  socialism  or  communism  or 
some  form  of  totalitarianism  whereby  the 
Government  itself  will  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  will  provide  everyone 
with  a  job  and,  along  with  that,  will  also 
provide  direction  as  to  where  they  shall 
work  and  when  they  shall  work  and  what 
compensation  they  shall  receive. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  proposals 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  that  this  Government  implement 
private  employment  by  providing  public- 
works  program,  I  am  in  thorough 
accord.  I  have  constantly  and  consist¬ 
ently  supported  all  such  measures.  I 
wish  to  reserve  the  right  to  decide  about 
that  when  the  time  comes. 

At  this  time  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a 
committal  for  the  future,  without  having 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  programs 
when  they  are  submitted  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  on  them  according  to  their 
respective  merits  and  according  to  the 
needs  which  exist  at  the  time. 

I  know  it  is  said  we  can  still  do  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  simply  trying  to 
guard  against  practicing  any  deception 
or  against  committing  at  this  time  any 
act  which  will  mislead  the  people  I  rep¬ 
resent.  I  know  that  under  the  terms  of 
the  bill  I  would  be  able  to  study  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  decide  them  on  their  merits 
when  the  time  came ;  but  by  declaring  at 
this  time  the  policy  enunciated  in  the 
bill,  by  declaring  it  at  a  time  when  we 
should  have  every  reason  to  expect  fair 
and  full  employment,  and  by  declaring 
that  we  guarantee  everyone  a  job,  I 
would  feel  that  I  had  made  a  commit¬ 
tal — by  voting  for  section  2  of  this  bill — 
to  vote  for  practically  any  program  which 
might  be  submitted,  if  it  were  submitted 
under  the  authorization  and  direction 
contained  in  the  bill.  If  I  did  not  then 
support  and  vote  for  whatever  may  be 
proposed,  I  possibly  would  be  charged 
with  not  keeping  faith  with  the  policy 
here  announced. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  emer¬ 
gency  existing.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  stress  which  can  be  put  upon  us  at 
this  hour  for  the  adoption  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  It  might  be  wise  legislation  a 
year,  2  years,  or  5  years  from  now.  But 
I  am  unwilling  to  make  an  all-out  com¬ 
mittal  without  having  the  opportunity 
from  time  to  time,  as  programs  are  pre¬ 
sented,  to  study,  consider,  and  weigh 
them  in  the  light  of  conditions  then 
existing. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  a  better  bill 
than  it  was  when  originally  Introduced. 
I  believe  that  less  violence  will  be  done 
by  the  bill  in  its  present  form  than  in  the 
form  as  reported  by  the  committee  to  the 
Senate.  I  dQ  feel,  however,  that  we  are 
creating  the  impression  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  giving  assurance  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  see  that  everyone  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  job  at  all  times,  and  that 
there  will  never  be  any  unemployment. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  policy.  I  will 
go  as  far  as  I  can  to  preserve  our  insti¬ 
tutions  and  our  system  of  government.  I 


am  in  favor  of  full  employment  and  the 
making  of  expenditures  consistent  with^a 
sound  public  policy.  I  am  as  strongly  m 
favor  of  those  measures  as  is  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate.  But  I  will  not  make  a 
committal  with  reference  to  circum¬ 
stances  which  I  cannot  foresee.  If  I 
should  support  this  bill  with  section  2  in 
it,  I  would  feel  that  I  was  committing 
myself  to  carry  out  practically  any  pro¬ 
gram  which  may  be  recommended  as  to 
any  unemployment  situation  which 
might  arise.  I  think  we  will  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  act  in  time  when  such 
situations  threaten  to  arise. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  follow  all  the 
amendments  which  have  been  offered 
and  adopted  today  and  to  get  their  full 
significance. 

I  believe  the  bill  as  originally  drawn, 
if  passed,  at  least  in  the  form  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee,  would  certainly 
convince  the  American  people  that  the 
Government  is  making  assurances — a 
guaranty  which  I  do  not  believe  it  could 
redeem  except  by  unlimited  deficit  spend¬ 
ing.  I  think  that  the  true  meaning  of 
the  bill  in  the  form  as  originally  reported 
to  the  Senate  was  the  laying  of  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  and  gigantic  WPA. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated, 

I  shall  not  vote  for  the  bill  on  its  final 
passage.  However,  I  am  glad  that  the 
amendments  to  which  I  have  referred 
have  been  agreed  to.  To  a  great  extent 
they  modify  the  original  form  of  the  bill. 
I  still  believe  that  the  bill  creates  the 
impression  that  Congress  is  guarantee¬ 
ing  to  every  person  in  America  a  job  at 
all  times,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
sound  public  policy,  unless  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  willing  to  spend  this  country 
into  bankruptcy  and  change  from  a 
democracy  into  a  totalitarian  state. 
That  I  am  not  willing  to  do. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  de¬ 
manded  and  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Chandler]  are  detained  on  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  voting 
the  Senators  from  Florida  [Mr.  Andrews 
and  Mr.  Pepper],  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Chandler],  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  MYERS.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Guffey]  is  absent  on 
public  business.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  make  the  same  an¬ 
nouncement  which  I  made  previously  in 
regard  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Hatch].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  WHERRY.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  is  absent  because 
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of  illness.  I  am  advised  that  if  present 
he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Hart]  is  necessarily  absent.  If  present 
he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  necessarily  absent.  He 
has  a  general  pair  v./ith  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas  J. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Bushfield]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Thomas]  are  absent  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  10,  as  follows: 

Yeas — 71 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Overton 

Bailey 

Hlckenlooper 

Radcllffe 

Ball 

Hill 

Reed 

Bankhead 

Hoey 

Revercomb 

Barkley 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Bilbo 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Briggs 

Kilgore 

Shlpstead 

Brooks  ■ 

Knowland 

Smith 

Burton 

La  Follette 

Stewart 

Butler 

Danger 

Taft 

Capehart 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Capper 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Carville 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Chavez 

McKellar 

Tunnell 

Connally 

McMahon 

Tydlngs 

Cordon 

Magnuson 

Vandenberg 

Donnell 

Maybank 

Wagner 

Downey 

Mead 

Walsh 

Ellender 

Mitchell 

Wheeler 

Ferguson 

Morse 

Wiley 

Fulbright 

Murdock 

Willis 

George 

Murray 

Wilson 

Green 

Myers 

Young 

Hawkes 

O’Mahoney 

NAYS— 10 

Buck 

McClellan 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Millikin 

Wherry 

Gerry 

Moore 

Gurney 

O'Danlel 

NOT  VOTING— 

-15 

Andrews 

Chandler 

Hatch 

Austin 

■Eastland 

Pepper 

Brewster 

Glass 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Bridges 

Guffey 

Thomas,  Utah 

Bushfield 

Hart 

White 

So  the  bill,  S.  380,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
program  for  assuring  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  full  production  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  through  the  con¬ 
certed  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government.” 

-v  .  "LfeAVE'OF  ^ . 

Me.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
certaifi  imperative  duties  awaiting  atten¬ 
tion  in'tny  State  of  California.  I  there¬ 
fore  ask  fipanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  absent  ihyself  for  the  purpose  of  going 
to  Californi^or  a  week  or  10  days. 

The  PRESlte^NT  pro  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  cbnsent  is  granted. 

I  EXECU^^E  S^'siON 

I  Mr.  BARKLEY.  i.^move  that  the  Sen- 

e’  te  proceed  to  the  cflosideration  of  ex- 
cutive  business,  y 

!  The  motion  was  agretsd  to;  and  the 
teenate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
jexecutlve  business.  \ 

i  EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  RE^^RED 
I  The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempor^aid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  messages  from  theJPresi- 
^ent  of  the  United  States  submitting>|un- 
^ry  notninations,  which  were  referred  to 
5the  appropriate  committees. 

I  (For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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S.  380 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  EEPIIESENTATIVES 


October  1, 1945 

Referred  to  the  Coiuniittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 


AN  ACT 

To  establish  a  national  j)olicy  and  ]>rog’rain  for  assuring  eontinning 
full  employment  and  full  })roduction  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industiy,  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SHORT  TITLE 

4  Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Full  Em- 

5  ployment  Act  of  1945”. 

6  FREE  enterprise  AND  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 
Sec.  2.  (a)  It  is  the  Responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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1  ernment  to  foster  free  competitive  private  enterprise  and  the 

2  investment  of  private  capital. 

3  (b)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  are 

4  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for  nsefnl,  remunerative,  regular, 

5  and  full-time  employment,  including  self-employment  in  agri- 

6  culture,  commerce,  industry  or  the  professions. 

7  (c)  In  order  to  assure  tbe  free  eyercise  of  the  oppor- 

8  timity  for  employment  set  forth  above  and  in  order  to  (1) 

9  foster  free  competitive  private  enterprise  and  the  investment 

10  of  private  capital;  (2)  promote  the  general  health  and- 

11  welfare  of  the  Nation;  (3)  foster  the  American  home  and 

12  American  education  as  the  foundation  of  the  American  way 

13  of  life;  (4)  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 

14  people;  (5)  provide  adequate  employment  opportunities  for 

15  returning  veterans;  (6)  develop  trade  and  commerce  among 

10  the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations^;  (7)'  maintain 

r 

17  expanding  markets  for  agricultural  producfs  and  assure 

13  expanding  income  for  agricultural  enterprises ;  (8)  contribute 

'v 

19  to  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
29  country;  (9)  encourage  and  strengthen  competitive  small 

31  business  enterprises;  (10)  strengthen  the  national  defense 

32  and  security;  and  (11)  contribute  to  the  establishment  and 

33  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  among  nations,  the  Federal 
31  Government  has  the  responsibility,  with  the  assistance  and 
35  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  and 
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1  State  and  local  governments  and  consistent  with  the  needs 

2  and  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  and  other  essen- 

3  tial  considerations  of  national  policy,  to  assure  continuing  fall 

4  employment,  that  is,  the  existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient 

5  employment  opportunities  for  all  Americans  al)le  to  work 

6  and  seeking  work. 

'7  (d)  To  that  end  the  Federal  Government  shall,  in  coop- 

8  eration  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local 

9  governments,  and  others,  develop  and  pursue  a  consistent  and 

10  carefully  planned  economic  program  with  respect  to,  hut  not 

11  limited  to,  taxation ;  banking,  credit,  and  currency ;  monopoly 

12  and  monopolistic  practices;  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 

13  ditions;  foreign  trade  and  investment;  agriculture;  education; 

14  housing;  social  security;  natural  resources;  the  provision  of 

15  public  services,  works,  and  research;  and  other  revenue,  in- 

16  vestment,  expenditure,  service,  or  regulatory  activities  of 

17  the  Federal  Government.  Such  program  shall,  among  other 

18  things — 

19  (1)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  private  enter- 

20  prises  to  provide,  through  an  expanding  production  and 

21  distribution  of  goods  and  services,  the  largest  feasible 

22  volume  of  emplo3mient  opportunities; 

23  (2)  stimulate,  encourage,  and  assist  State  and  local 
governments,  through  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
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functions,  to  make  their  most  effective  contribution  to 
assuring  continuing  full  employment; 

(3)  provide  for  an  income  for  the  aged  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  decent  and  healthful 
standard  of  living,  and  promote  the  retirement  from 
the  labor  force  of  the  older  citizens ;  and 

(4)  to  the  extent  that  continning  full  emplo3nnent 
cannot  otherwise  he  attained,  provide,  consistent  with 
the  needs  and  ol)ligatioiis  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  other  essential  considerations  of  national  policy, 
such  volume  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as 
may  he  needed,  in  addition  to  the  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  private  enterprises,  consumers,  and  State 
and  local  governments,  to  achieve  the  objective  of  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment.  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  or  whether  for 
pul)lic  works,  for  public  services,  for  assistance  to  l)usi- 
ness,  agriculture,  home  owners,  veterans,  or  consumers, 
or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  designed  to  contribute 
to  the  national  wealtli  and  well-being  and  to  stimulate 
increased  employment  opportunities  by  private  enter¬ 
prises.  Any  such  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
calling  for  the  construction  of  public  works  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  shall  provide  for  the  performance  of 
the  necessaiw  construction  work  by  private  enterprises 
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1  under  contract,  except  where  the  .performance  of  such 

2  work  by  some  other  method  is  necessary  by  reason  of 

3  special  circumstances  or  is  authorized  by  other  provisions 

4  of  law;  and  all  such  work  shall  be  performed  in  accord- 

5  ance  with  all  applicable  laws,  including  laws  relating 

6  to  labor  standards:  Provided,  That  any  program  of 

7  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year 

8  1948  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  when  the  nation  is 

9  at  peace  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  program  of  taxation 

10  over  a  period  comprising  the  year  in  question  and  a 

11  reasonable  number  of  years  thereafter  designed  and 

12  calculated  to  prevent  during  that  period  any  net  in- 

13  crease  in  the  national  debt  (other  than  debt  incurred 

14  for  self-liquidating  projects  and  other  reimbursable 

15  expenditures) ,  without  interfering  with  the  goal  of  full 

16  employment. 

17  (e)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  discharge 

18  the  responsibilities  herein  set  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  will 

19  contribute  to  an  expanding  exchange  of  goods  and  services 

20  among  nations  and  without  resort  to  measures  or  programs 

21  that  would  contribute  to  economic  warfare  among  nations. 

22  THE  NATIONAL  PEODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  BUDGET 

23  Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  Congress 

24  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  the  National  Pro- 
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duction  and  Employment  Budget  (hereinafter!  referred  to 
as  the  ‘'National  Budget”) ,  which  shall  set  forth — 

(1)  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  and  such  longer 
period  as  the  President  may  deem  appropriate,  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  .employment  opportunities  needed 
for  full  employment,  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
at  full  employment,  and  the  volume  of  investment  and 
expenditure  needed  for  the  purchase  of  such  goods  and 
services ; 

(2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the  number 
of  employment  opportunities,  the  production  of  goods 
and  services,  and  the  volume  of  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services,  not  taking 
into  account  the  effects  of  the  general  program  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (3)  hereof;  and 

(3)  a  general  program,  pursuant  to  section  2,  for 
assuring  continuing  full  employment,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable.  Such  program  shall  include  whatever 
measures  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  inflationary 
or  deflationary  dislocations  or  monopolistic  practices 
from  interfering  with  the  assurance  of  continuing  fuU 
employment. 

(b)  The  National  Budget  shall  include  a  review  of 
the  economic  program  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
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1  preceding  year  and  a  report  on  its  effect  upon  the  amount 

2  of  the  national  income  and  upon  the  distribution  of  the 

3  national  income  among  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and 

4  others. 

5  (c)  The  President  shall  transmit  quarterly  to  Congress 

6  a  report  on  economic  developments,  together  with  such  modi- 

7  fications  in  the  N’ational  Budget  and  such  legislative  recom- 

8  mendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

9  (d)  When  the  National  Budget  and  the  quarterly  re- 

10  ports  thereon  are  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  they  shall 

11  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget 

12  hereinafter  established. 

12  PEEPARATION  OF  J^ATIONAL  BUDGET 

14  Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Budget  shall  be  prepared 

15  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President, 

16  and  in  consultation  with  heads  of  departments  and  estah- 

17  lishments. 

18  (b)  The  President  shall  consult  with  industry,  agricul- 

19  ture,  labor,  consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and 

20  others,  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  National 

21  Budget,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  establish  such  advisory 

22  boards,  committees,  or  commissions  as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

23  .JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

34  Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Com- 

25  mittee  on  the  National  Budget,  to  be  composed  of  fifteen 
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Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate ;  and  fifteen  Members  of  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives.  The  party  representation  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  as  nearly  as  may  be  feasible  reflect  the  relative  mem- 

I 

bership  of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint  Committee — 

( 1 )  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters  relating 
to  the  National  Budget  and  to  consult  with  the  President 
with  respect  thereto; 

(2)  to  make  a  study  of  the  National  Budget  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  in  accordance  with 
section  3  of  this  Act ;  and 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  dealing  with  legislation  relating  to  the  National 
Budget,  not  later  than  April  1  of  each  year  to  file 
a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Kepresenta¬ 
tives  containing  its  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  each  of  the  main  recommendations  made  by 
the  President  in  the  National  Budget. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  execute  the  functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection. 
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The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  dnly  authorized  sub¬ 
committee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places 
and  times,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi¬ 
mony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  steno¬ 
graphic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  provisions  of  sections 
102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  shall  apply  in 
case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any  sub¬ 
pena,  or  to  testify  when  summoned,  under  authority  of  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not 
exceed  the  compensation  prescribed  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparal)le  duties.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  information, 
facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  establish¬ 
ments. 

(f)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  be  paid 
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one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives 
upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chau'man. 

INTERPEETATION 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  directing  or  authorizing — 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or  other  pro- 

ductive  facilities  by  the  Federal  Government;  ^ 

(b)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any  type  * 
whatsoever  in  determining  the  allocation  or  distribution 
of  manpower; 

(c)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on 
appropriations ;  or 

(d)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for, 
any  program  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget,  unless 
such  program  shall  have  been  authorized  by  provisions 
of  law  other  than  this  Act. 

Passed  the  Senate  September  28  (legislative  day,  Sep¬ 
tember  10) ,  1945. 

Attest:  LESLIE  L.  BIEELE, 

Secretary. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

_There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  its  birth 
the  Republic  of  China  stands  today  as  an 
independent  and  equal  nation  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Extraterritoriality 
for  foreigners  in  China  is  gone.  The 
concessions  controlled  by  various  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  have  been  returned.  The 
Japanese  attempt  at  conquest  has  been 
broken.  Russia  has  signed  a  30-year 
treaty  of  friendship,  including  a  promise 
not  to  interfere  in  China’s  internal 
affairs.  The  Communists  in  China  are 
without  hope  of  outside  assistance,  and 
the  danger  of  civil  war  is  thereby  greatly 
reduced.  China  is  at  last  free. 

In  some  quarters  it  has  been  popular 
to  criticize  China  for  not  making  more 
rapid  progress  in  achieving  full  democ¬ 
racy.  Yet,  if  looked  at  with  perspective, 
it  is  clear  she  has  made  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  even  in  the  midst  of  a  cruel  war  of 
survival.  Next  to  victory  over  Japan  the 
most  important  fact  in  Asia  today  is  this: 
That  at  a  time  when  so  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  including  our  own  country, 
has  been  putting  more  and  more  power 
into  the  hands  of  centralized  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Chinese  people  and  their 
greatest  leaders  are  moving  resolutely  in 
the  opposite  direction.  They  have  re¬ 
jected  the  colonial  system,  which  the  im¬ 
perialistic  powers  of  Europe  are  trying  to 
perpetuate  in  Asia:  they  have  rejected 
totalitarianism  of  the  Fascist  model ; 
they  have  rejected  totalitarianism  of  the 
communistic  model;  they  have  rejected 
totalitarianism  of  the  racial  model  whic! 
Japan  tried  to  develop  in  Asia:  they  a* 
deliberately  choosing  for  themselires 
democracy  of  the  American  model  ]pth 
such  modifications  as  their  own  pamcu- 
lar  situation  and  genius  dictate.  / 

This  is  the  fact  which  overshay ws  all 
others.  It  has  great  signific^ce  not 
only  for  China  but  also  for  aUr  of  Asia 
and  for  the  whole  world,  incmding  the 
United  States.  True  democr^y  with  re¬ 
spect  for  individual  humar^eings  and 
all  their  rights  is  under  attack  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  We  2xt  now  gaining 
a  new  partner  in  democr^y,  and  China’s 
experience  with  it  will  ^most  certainly 
determine  which  way  .^ia  is  to  go. 

Let  no  one  have  imisions  about  the 
ease  of  China’s  task  m  the  years  ahead. 
Chinese  know  how  g/eat  are  the  diflBcul- 
ties — the  hunger,  me  disease,  the  pov-  I 
erty,  the  infiation/the  lack  of  transpor-  | 
tation  and  modern  industry,  the  millions 
of  refugees,  the/lliteracy,  the  sectional¬ 
isms.  They  know  there  are  some  in  the  | 
government  wno  do  not  want  to  follow  | 
G:!neralissinyD  Chiang  in  transferring 
power  to  tiy  people,  and  that  there  are 
some  amom  the  Communists  who  want 
to  contiime  as  a  separate  government 
with  a  ppvate  army,  rather  than  become 
a  loyal  Opposition.  It  will  take  time  for 
each  c/  the  groups  in  China  to  learn  to 
trust  ihe  other,  and  to  trust  the  demo¬ 
crat]/  way  of  winning  support  from  the 
people,  not  by  arms,  but  by  giving  them 
better  government. 

fes,  it  will  be  slow  and  hard  and  there 
fill  be  discouraging  set-backs.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  great  moment  of  opportunity 


has  come.  The  oldest  and  largest  ar 
potentially  the  strongest  people  in  the- 
world  is  finding  itself  as  a  naUon.! 
China  at- long  last  is  on  the  march  tojifardj 
government  of  the  people,  and  l]y  the; 
people,  and  therefore  for  the  peqple. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKI 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN  asked  and  ^as  given; 
permission  to  revise  and  ext^d  the  re-! 
marks  he  made  earlier  in  tjae  day  and; 
include  a  letter  from  the  Resident,  thej 
State  Department,  and  /he  Attorney] 
General.  /  1 
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HANDICAPPED'  WEEK 

Mr.  VOORHIS  off  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  un^imous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minure. 

The  SPEAKER.  As  there  objection  toj 
the  request  of  thq^gentleman  from  Cali-| 
fornia? 

There  was  noAbjection.  > 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  5 
Speaker,  on  Iftst  Tuesday  when  I  made! 
my  speech  aroout  National  Employ  the] 
Physically  handicapped  Week,  I  spoke » 
from  note^and  not  from  manuscript  and: 
I  had  ncytime  to  finish  all  my  remarks.! 

One  of  the  very  important  things  I  did! 
not  re^h  was  to  point  out  the  excellent! 
work  which  has  been  and  is  being  done! 
by  tip  subcommittee  of  the  Labor  Com-  > 
mit^e  headed  by  the  gentleman  fromi 
Perftisylvania  [Mr.  Kelley].  I  regret | 
v^y  much  that  I  had  not  the  opportunity  j 
tp  get  to  that  in  my  remarks.  I  want  i 
le  Record  to  show  how  deeply  all  those  i 
r  concerned  and  interested  in  the  handi-| 
capped  people  of  this  country  appreciate 
the  fine  work  that  subcommittee  has 
done  and  will  continue  to  do. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Herter]  is  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

[Mr.  HERTER  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
— . . . -  - - - - 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  AS  A  NATIONAL 
GOAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Outiand]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

(Mr.  OUTLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)' 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  has  amended  and  passed  the  full 
employment  bill.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  raised  an  issue  as  to  what  is  the 
paramount  national  objective  in  this 
country. 

The  amended  bill  includes  a  proviso 
that  Federal  expenditures  necessary  to 
achieve  full  employment  shall  be  under¬ 
taken  only  if  they  are  “consistent  with 
the  needs  and  obligations  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy.’’ 

On  the  face  of  it,  one  can  hardly 
take  exception  to  such  a  requirement. 
Whether  explicity  stated  or  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  various  items  of  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation  should  be  consistent  with 
each  other  and  should  all  be  integrated 


and  oriented  tov/ard  the  over-all  ob¬ 
jectives  of  national  policy.  This  indeed 
is  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  full 
employment  bill — to  set  up  procedures 
for  working  out  a  legislative  program 
that  will  deliberately  take  into  account 
all  phases  of  Federal  activity  and  knit 
them  together  into  a  national  economic 
policy  that  is  internally  consistent. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  an  implication 
here  that  must  be  challenged — the  in¬ 
ference  that  there  will  be  occasions  on 
which  the  full-employment  objective 
conflicts  with  other  national  goals  and 
so  will  have  to  be  rejected.  This  im¬ 
plication  must  be  thrust  out  into  the 
open  and  debated  on  its  merits. 

My  own  position  is  that  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  a  situation  in  which  full  em¬ 
ployment  would  be  inconsistent  with 
anything  else  to  which  we  might  aspire. 
On  the  contrary,  I  consider  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  full-employment  level  of 
activity  so  fundamental  to  all  other 
“needs  and  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government”  that  it  becomes  the  A 
No.  1  “consideration  of  national  policy.” 

In  short,  the  insistence  on  putting  such 
specific  language  into  the  bill  seems  to 
me  like  arguing  whether  or  not  to  sup¬ 
port  economic  prosperity  in  this  country 
in  case  the  people  decide  they  do  not 
want  it. 

Nevertheless  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  some  who  do  not  accept  as  axiomatic 
that  full  employment  is  the  paramount 
problem  with  which  we  are  confronted 
today.  There  are  individuals  and  groups 
in  this  country  who  feel  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  job  opportunity  for  all  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  work  would  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  other  objectives  which 
to  them  are  more  important. 

For  this  reason  it  is  fitting  that  we 
should  reopen  the  whole  question  and 
ask  ourselves  again  what  it  is  that  we 
are  after.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  squarely. 
What  do  you  think  the  primary  goal  of 
Federal  policy  should  be?  What  do  you 
believe  it  is  that  we  as  a  nation  cherish 
most? 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  EARN  A  LIVING 

Let  US  look  at  it  first  in  terms  of  the 
people  who  comprise  the  Nation.  What 
is  it  that  is  most  important  to  them  as 
individuals? 

Remember  that  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  these  people  are  workers  or  fam¬ 
ilies  of  workers — workers  on  farms  and 
workers  in  shops  of  their  own  as  well  as 
workers  in  the  shops  and  factories  of 
others.  Remembering  that,  can  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  anything  more  basic 
in  our  national  life  than  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living? 

It  has  been  charged  that  this  is  a  crass 
materialistic  view — that  work  should  not 
be  made  a  primary  aim  of  life.  I  ask 
you.  What  else  can  a  man  be  but  mate¬ 
rialistic  when  he  is  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  sheer  subsistence?  If  it  is  mate¬ 
rialism  to  desire  bread  and  milk  and 
clothing  and  shelter  for  one’s  wife  and 
children,  so  be  it. 

But  what  other  avenue  do  most  other 
individuals  have  to  the  “finer  things  of 
life”  than  the  incomes  earned  from  their 
jobs?  If  we  want  man  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  music  and  art  and  literature 
and  gracious  living,  we  must  provide  him 
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economic  security.  We  must  relieve 
him  from  the  gnawing  and  persistent 
fear  of  destitution.  We  must  give  him 
access  to  the  health  and  education  and 
pleasant  surroundings  which  are  so  nec¬ 
essary  if  leisure  is  to  be  an  opportunity 
and  not  mere  idleness. 

WORLD  PEACE 

N  doubt  some  of  you  are  thinking  that 
world  peace  is  by  far  the  paramount 
issue  today — much  more  crucial  than 
daily  livelihood.  And  certainly  you  are 
convincing  if  you  speak  of  what  war 
means  in  terms  of  shattered  minds  and 
bodies  and  homes,  of  hunger,  loneliness, 
and  pain,  of  physical  destruction. 

But  where  is  the  conflict  of  goals? 
Every  day  we  are  being  told  that  the 
greatest  single  contribution  which  we  in 
this  country  can  make  to  world  peace  is 
to  achieve  and  sustain  full  employment. 
And  the  greatest  single  threat  to  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  is  the  growing  fear 
in  other  countries  that  they  must  in¬ 
sulate  themselves  against  depression  in 
this,  the  world’s  leading  industrial  Na¬ 
tion. 

The  world  has  learned  a  lot  since  the 
last  war.  It  has  learned  that  economic 
warfare  is  the  chief  source  and  the  chief 
method  of  political  warfare.  And  it  has 
learned  that  the  level  of  economic  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  United  States  is  strategic  and 
can  make  the  difference  between  world 
prosperity  and  world  depression. 

So  if  we  are  sincere  about  world  peace, 
we  must  commit  ourselves  to  full  em¬ 
ployment.  This  will  assure  other  na¬ 
tions  that  it  is  safe  to  deal  with  us,  export 
and  import  barriers  will  begin  to  disap¬ 
pear,  exchange  currencies  will  stabilize, 
world  trade  will  expand,  living  standards 
will  rise  everywhere,  the  monopolistic 
scramble  for  markets  will  lose  its  point, 
and  nations  will  once  again  begin  to  trust 
one  another.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the 
only  safeguard  we  have  against  war. 
The  stuff  out  of  which  peace  is  made 
must  be  fashioned  at  home.  Interna¬ 
tional  conferences  can  do  no  more  than 
weave  it  into  the  final  pattern. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE 

I  know  there  are  lots  of  people  who, 
if  asked  what  they  consider  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  Government  policy,  would  think 
first  about  profits.  This  is  just  as  logi¬ 
cal  and  just  as  materialistic  as  for  work¬ 
ers  to  think  about  jobs.  For  both  it  is  a 
means  of  livelihood  that  is  at  stake.  But 
it  so  happens  that  the  profit  takers  have 
a  more  influential  voice  in  shaping  leg¬ 
islation.  Hence,  we  are  likely  to  heae, 
and  have  already  heard,  a  great  deal 
about  the  dangers  of  a  full-employment 
program  to  the  free-enterprise  system. 

Again  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the 
two  are  incompatible.  Again  I  think 
that  the  maintenance  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  a  fundamental  prerequisite  for 
preserving  the  free-enterprise  system. 

After  all,  free  enterprise  as  we  know 
it  pivots  round  two  concepts — markets 
and  competition. 

The  connection  between  jobs  and  mar¬ 
kets  is  almost  too  obvious  for  comment. 
Unemployed  workers  are  not  good  pur¬ 
chasers.  Nor  will  products  fetch  a  fancy 
price  in  a  depressed  market. 

But  competition  is  equally  basic  to  free 
enterprise.  “Enterprise”  implies  compe¬ 
tition.  An  economy  that  is  monopolistic 


ceases  to  be  either  enterprising  or  free. 
Monopoly  is  a  disease  which  eats  away 
at  the  system  and,  if  it  is  not  destroyed, 
will  eventually  destroy  that  system.  To 
be  sure,  monopoly  makes  for  profits,  big 
profits,  but  only  for  the  few  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  many.  It  forces  out 
would-be  small  and  new  competitors  and 
it  kills  new  ideas  and  methods.  The 
high  price  and  restricted  output  which 
are  the  methods  of  monopoly  destroy 
markets.  Worst  of  all,  monopofy  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  devastating 
cycles  of  prosperity  and  depression  which 
are  the  greatest  menace  to  the  free- 
enterprise  system. 

Now,  admittedly,  full  employment  by 
itself  could  not  cure  this  monopoly  dis¬ 
ease,  but  this  much  is  certain — that  dis¬ 
ease  cannot  be  cured  without  full  em¬ 
ployment.  The  loss  of  faith  in  steady 
markets  impels  producers  to  price  for 
depression — that  is,  to  pile  up  profit  re¬ 
serves  during  periods  of  boom  to  tide 
them  over  periods  of  bust.  Not  until 
producers  are  assured  of  the  stable  and 
expanding  markets  generated  by  contin¬ 
uous  full  employment  will  they  be  willing 
to  embark  wholeheartedly  upon  the  tra¬ 
ditional  American  policy  of  high  volume 
and  low  price  and  to  give  free  rein  to 
the  new  ideas,  new  methods,  and  new 
enterprise  which  are  the  essence  of  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

DEMOCRACY 

There  are  those,  sincere  and  otherwise, 
who  proclaim  that  in  carrying  out  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  promise  of  full  job  opportunity 
we  would  lose  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Certainly,  this  awful  war  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  there  is  nothing  more  pre¬ 
cious  in  life  than  that  bundle  of  eco¬ 
nomic  freedoms  which  we  term  “democ¬ 
racy.”  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  among 
us  willing  to  tolerate  unnecessary  Gov¬ 
ernment  interference  in  the  market 
place.  We  in  America  are  unalterably 
committed  to  that  process  of  law  making 
which  works  through  the  will  of  the  ma¬ 
jority — to  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Indeed,  it  is  precisely  because  democ¬ 
racy  is  such  a  primary  goal  of  our  na¬ 
tional  life  that  we  must  face  up  squarely 
to  this  problem  of  unemployment  and 
must  pledge  all  our  resources  to  the 
realization  of  the  fundamental  right  to 
work.  The  essence  of  democracy  is  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  are  demanding 
jobs.  That  demand  is  so  loud  and  so 
insistent  that  it  will  not  brook  inter¬ 
ference.  All  obstacles  to  it  will  be  swept 
away.  It  is  too  late  now  for  inertia  or 
delay,  for  weaselly  words  or  double  talk. 

I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  if 
We 'in  Congress  do  not  make  good  on  the 
administration’s  pledge  of  full  employ¬ 
ment — I  should  say  on  the  country’s 
pledge,  committed  to  by  leaders  of  both 
political  parties — we  shall  be  swept  from 
office.  And  if  our  successors  do  not  carry 
through  on  that  promise,  they  too  will 
go,  and  with  them  our  democratic  way 
of  life. 

Unemployment  gave  rise  to  Hitler  and 
his  nazism — to  Mussolini  and  his  fas¬ 
cism — and  it  can  happen  here. 

Democracy  can  survive  only  so  long  as 
It  meets  the  acid  test  of  democracy — 
which  means  only  so  long  as  it  satisfies 


the  fundamental  needs  of  the  people. 
And  this  means  those  needs  which  the 
people  themselves  conceive  to  be  funda¬ 
mental — not  what  a  few  in  Congress  tell 
them  they  should  regard  as  all-impor¬ 
tant. 

To  those  who  fear  that  a  full-employ¬ 
ment  commitment  by  the  Government 
would  involve  a  dangerous  increase  in 
bureaucratic  controls,  I  should  like 
merely  to  point  to  the  record.  Do  you 
recall  the  era  of  Government  regulations 
that  was  ushered  in  by  the  great  depres¬ 
sion?  The  surest  way  to  multiply  Gov¬ 
ernment  controls  is  to  allow  mass  unem¬ 
ployment  to  develop.  Then  we  shall 
have  everyone  running  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  help — for  subsidies,  for  special 
protection  in  the  scramble  for  markets 
and  jobs,  for  the  .imposition  of  restric¬ 
tive  controls  upon  the  other  fellow.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fiscal  and  regula¬ 
tory  powers  of  the  Government  are  di¬ 
rected  toward  influencing,  not  isolated 
segments  of  the  economy,  but  the  over¬ 
all  level  of  demand  in  the  interest  of 
jobs,  adequate  markets,  and  free  com¬ 
petition,  then  there  will  be  full  scope 
for  enterprise  and  democracy. 

BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 

These  are  big  concepts  with  which  I 
have  been  dealing  in  discussing  the  basic 
considerations  that  must  govern  Govern¬ 
ment  employment  policy — concepts  like 
human  values  and  world  peace  and  free 
enterprise  and  democracy. 

Hence,  it  is  an  anticlimax — indeed, 
akin  to  the  ridiculous  which  follows  the 
sublime — to  turn  to  what  seems  to  be  the 
primary  objective  which  opponents  of 
the  bill  have  in  mind  when  they  would 
subordinate  full  employment  to  other 
essential  considerations  of  national 
policy. 

Above  all  these  other  considerations, 
they  insist  that  we  must  balance  the 
Budget.  More  important  than  the  right 
to  earn  a  living,  more  important  than 
cooperation  with  other  nations,  more 
important  than  markets  for  business, 
more  important  than  rule  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  tax 
revenues  equal  to  Government  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Now  there  can  be  no  quarrel  as  to  the 
desirability  of  balancing  the  Budget  over 
a  reasonable  period  of  years.  The  issue 
is  rather  one  of  emphasis,  of  putting 
first  things  first. 

The  fundamental  consideration  as  far 
as  fiscal  policy  is  concerned  is  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  balance  the  Budget  unless 
we  get  and  keep  a  full  employment  level 
of  activity.  Aside  from  war,  depression 
has  been  the  principal  cause  of  growth 
in  the  public  debt.  When  there  is  mass 
unemployment  emergency  relief  ex¬ 
penditures  rise  rapidly.  At  the  same 
time  the  tax  base  dwindles  away  as  the 
national  income  plummets  downward. 

This  is  why  we  must  sustain  produc¬ 
tion  and  employment  at  a  high  level  if 
we  want  to  avoid  Federal  deficits.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
spend  if  necessary  to  counteract  a  trend 
toward  deflation,  even  if  this  necessitates 
a  temporary  rise  in  the  debt.  This  would 
be  the  stitch  in  time  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  not  only  much  greater  deficits  later 
on,  but  also  the  mass  misery  and  frus¬ 
tration  which  depression  entails. 
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I  very  much  object  to  having  human 
considerations  ranked  lower  than  fiscal 
policies  in  the  scale  of  values.  But  I  ob¬ 
ject  even  more  strenuously  to  the  vicious 
and  misleading  implication  that  the  two 
are  somehow  incompatible.  I  think  it  is 
high  time  for  all  of  us  to  recognize  that 
in  order  to  balance  the  Budget  we  must 
achieve  and  maintain  full  employment. 

Let  me  close  with  this  one  thought. 
Full  employment  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
It  is  rather  a  means  to  most  of  those 
things  which  we  hold  dear  in  this  de¬ 
mocracy*  of  ours.  The  full  employment 
bill  does  not  cure  our  economic  ills — no 
one  is  foolish  enough  to  make  that  claim. 
But  it  is  a  basic  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
other  legislation  can  be  built.  It  should 
be  passed  speedily  and  without  substan¬ 
tial  change.  It  is  not  in  confiict  with 
our  other  great  goals,  it  is  closely  in 
harmony  with  them. 

HOMELESS  VETERANS!  WILL  OUR  RE¬ 
TURNING  SERVICEMEN  BE  GIVEN 

BUILDING  PRIORITIEB,  OR  WILL  THEY 

BE  LEFT  TO  THE  MERCY  OF  SPECULA¬ 
TORS  IN  AN  UNCONTROLLED  MARKET? 

ORGANIZED  PUBLICITY  OP  SELFISH 

INTERESTS  CLOUDS  THE  ISSUE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
increasing  confusion  over  the  Nation’s 
housing  situation,  which  now  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  highest  ad¬ 
ministrative  officials  for  decision,  charges 
and  counter-charges  of  opposing  groups 
are  completely  obscuring  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  facts.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  high  time 
we  paused  in  our  unrestrained  demands 
to  do  away  with  so-called  bureaucratic 
control  of  the  construction  industry  and 
-examined  the  actual  housing  picture  as 
it  exists  today,  before  we  take  hasty 
action. 

Many  builders  and  building  realtors 
are  crying,  “Take  away  these  bureau¬ 
cratic  controls  and  we  will  build  all  the 
housing  the  Nation  needs.’’ 

I  am  in  full  accord  with  their  funda¬ 
mental  objective  of  building  houses  as 
rapidly  and  on  as  full  as  scale  as  they  can 
be  built.  But  I  deeply  fear  the  by¬ 
products  of  their  program,  which  delib¬ 
erately  disregards  the  danger  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  inflation  inherent  in  their  pro¬ 
posals. 

Any  thinking  man  today,  particularly 
those  who  went  through  the  building 
boom  and  collapse  of  the  early  twenties, 
fears  inflation,  as  a  direct  threat  to  our 
prosperity.  Responsible  business  lead¬ 
ers  today  are  in  agreement  that  all  the 
inflammatory  ingredients  needed  to 
bring  that  uncontrollable  inflation  to 
our  country  are  smoldering  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  housing  situation,  ready  to  burst 
into  flames  at  the  slightest  spark. 

We  have  one  of  the  country’s  biggest 
Industries  with  a  critical  scarcity  of  ma¬ 
terials — lumber,  brick,  pipe,  some  of 
them  in  shorter  supply  now  than  during 
the  war  years. 

We  have  the  tremendous  pent-up  de¬ 
mand  for  new  homes,  which  has  risen  to 
unprecedented  heights  through  lack  of 
construction  during  the  war. 


And,  last,  we  have  the  pressure  of  our 
wartime  savings,  a  purchasing  power  the 
like  of  which  this  country  has  never  seen 
before,  coupled  with  no  prospect  for  any 
control  on  the  selling  prices  of  finished 
homes. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  still 
a  basic  economic  tenet,  but  when  demand 
exceeds  supply  that  law  often  operates 
as  the  basic  guide  to  uncontrolled  infla¬ 
tion. 

We  have  been  conducting  a  splendid 
home-front  war  on  the  inflation  front. 
Now  that  the  military  conflict  has  been 
concluded,  I  see  no  reason  for  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  inflation  no  longer  threat¬ 
en  us.  ’"’or  us  to  yield  now  to  the  self- 
centered  and  vociferous  demands  of  an 
organized  few  who  seek  selfish  gain  at 
the  expense  of  the  Nation  does  not  be¬ 
come  this  administration.  We  must 
consider  the  implications  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  they  so  loudly  seek. 

Let  me  cite  some  sobering  facts  on  this 
housing  situation: 

First.  The  shortage  of  seasoned  lum¬ 
ber  is  greater  than  it  was  during  the  war 
period.  A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  our 
highest  housing  officials  optimistically 
stated  that  cancellation  of  war  contracts 
and  cessation  of  Army  purchasing  would 
turn  a  stream  of  lumber  in  private  chan¬ 
nels.  Today  we  know  that  most  of  the 
canceled  Army  contracts  covered  future 
deliveries  of  timber — timber  which  still 
is  in  trees  in  our  forests.  WPB  now 
plans  to  put  lumber  on  its  critical  list 
of  materials. 

Second.  Manufacturers  of  ceramics, 
soil  pipe,  brick,  and  other  essential  build¬ 
ing  materials,  without  which  no  housing 
program  can  function,  are  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  step  up  production 
because  they  cannot  recruit  the  labor, 
despite  price  increases  for  their  product. 

Third.  The  maximum  production  of 
new  houses  that  we  can  expect,  to  take 
care  of  all  our  national  requirements 
between  now  and  July  1, 1946,  is  between 
400,000  and  600,000  homes. 

Fourth.  It  is  estimated  that  1,500,000 
returning  servicemen,  either  newly  mar¬ 
ried  or  about  to  be  married,  will  be  in 
the  market  for  homes  between  now  and 
July  1. 

Fifth.  Millions  of  displaced  war  work¬ 
ers,  returning  to  their  own  localities  or 
seeking  greener  pastures,  will  be  com¬ 
peting  with  those  1,500,000  veterans  for 
those  homes. 

Sixth.  Only  the  man  willing  to  pay  the 
highest  dollar  will  get  those  homes  unless 
we  work  out  some  formula  to  keep  prices 
from  skyrocketing  through  the  manipu¬ 
lations  of  the  speculators. 

A  fundamental  decisions  faces  this  ad¬ 
ministration  on  this  point.  Too  few 
voices  have  been  raised  to  acquaint  the 
general  public  with  the  cold  facts — to 
throw  public  light  on  the  machinations 
of  these  big  business  building  speculators. 

The  only  issue  involved  is  patriotism 
versus  greed. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the 
plight  of  the  returning  veteran  who 
wants  to  buy  a  home  in  such  an  infla¬ 
tionary  market.  Some  1,500,000  of  them 
will  be  seeking  homes.  The  majority 
will  need  loans  with  which  to  purchase 
them. 


Federal  Housing  Administration  loan 
security  requirements  are  such  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  returning  sol¬ 
dier  to  obtain  an  FHA  guaranty  for  a 
loan  if  the  selling  price  of  his  home  is 
too  far  above  normal  value. 

Even  the  loan  provisions  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  specify  that  the  price  of  a 
home  must  be  near  its  “reasonable  and 
normal  value.” 

These  provisions,  of  course,  are  for  the 
soldier’s  own  protection  against  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  building  speculators.  Yet  the 
leaders  of  the  group  who  are  raising  the 
hue  and  cry  against  control  of  building 
prices  are  the  ones  who  are  lobbying  to 
have  the  phrase  “reasonable  and  nor¬ 
mal  value”  taken  out  of  the  GI  bill  of 
rights.  They  want  the  returning  vet¬ 
eran  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  specu¬ 
lators. 

Unless  we  do  protect  our  servicemen, 
it  is  not  too  fantastic  to  picture  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  our  youngsters,  the 
boys  who  fought  your  fight  and  mine, 
walking  the  streets  of  our  cities  with 
their  families,  unable  to  find  shelter. 
Rumblings  of  such  a  situation  already 
are  reaching  us.  Remembers  the  news 
stories  of  the  veterans  who  sought  to 
pitch  their  tents  in  Central  Park. 

As  home  prices  continue  to  rise,  the 
retiming  soldier  will  be  unable  to  obtain 
a  loan  for  home  purchase  from  responsi¬ 
ble  bankers.  There  already  is  a  trend 
on  the  part  of  banking  interests  to  scru¬ 
tinize  values  more  carefully  now.  Un¬ 
able  to  get  his  money  there,  the  service¬ 
man  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  high-inter¬ 
est  speculative  money  lenders  for  his 
home  financing,  or  he  will  be  unable  to 
buy  a  home.  His  only  hope  lies  in  our 
ability  to  hold  the  line  against  inflation 
of  home  prices. 

The  cry  that  says  “do  away  with  bu¬ 
reaucratic  controls”  and  “put  these  Gov¬ 
ernment  housing  agencies  out  of  busi¬ 
ness”  is  sheer  bunk,  a  smoke  screen  for 
the  speculative  interests.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  our  responsible  and  well-mean¬ 
ing  business  interests  have  been  inno¬ 
cently  drawn  into  the  fight,  as  allies  of  a 
group  whose  real  purpose  is  to  split  the 
housing  market  wide  open,  regardless  of 
its  effect  upon  the  Nation’s  economy. 
Yesterday,  one  of  the  members  of  this 
group  made  the  public  statement  that  he 
personally  did  not  think  a  little  infla¬ 
tion  “would  be  so  bad.”  Yet  that  gen¬ 
tleman’s  own  organization  recently  made 
a  survey  of  the  real-estate  market  which 
showed  a  rise  of  50  percent  in  housing 
costs  during  the  war,  with  smaller  houses 
in  some  instances  doubling  in  cost. 

I  am  the  last  man  in  Congress  to  think 
of  opposing  any  sound  construction  pro¬ 
gram.  We  need  homes  and  we  need 
them  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  built.  We 
need  them,  however,  at  fair  and  decent 
prices  and  not  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
traffic  will  bear  in  an  uncontrolled  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  largest  single  investment  that  the 
majority  of  our  citizens  ever  makes  is  in 
a  home.  The  most  important  investment 
that  our  returning  serviceman  and  his 
bride  will  make  for  many  years  to  come 
will  be  his  home.  There  is  no  code  of 
justice  or  fair  play  to  which  I  subscribe 
which  will  permit  me  to  endorse  any 
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program  that  lays  these  young  people 
open  to  the  mercies  of  greedy  speculators 
now  or  at  any  future  time.  Our  boys  did 
not  fight  our  fight  to  return  home  to  this. 

For  anyone  to  say  that  homes  can¬ 
not  be  built  and  built  at  top  speed  at  fair 
prices  under  a  system  of  governmental 
priority  control  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  factual  record. 

In  my  home  State  of  Texas  in  the  city 
of  Lubbock,  there  is  as  good  an  example 
of  what  I  am  talking  about  as  can  be 
found.  The  man  who  is  doing  this  con¬ 
structive  job  is  none  other  than  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers,  Mr.  Lamar  Forrest,  a  local  lum¬ 
ber  dealer  and  home  builder  of  substance 
and  outstanding  civic  spirit. 

Mr.  Forrest  is  building  homes,  princi¬ 
pally  for  veterans,  under  the  present  L-41 
regulation  to  which  so  many  peculiarly 
allied  interests  object.  He  is  building 
them  under  OP  A  order  251,  which  limits 
the  contractor’s  profit,  and  is  building 
them  on  a  custom  basis  for  individual 
customers.  He  is  making  a  profit.  Yet 
the  local  real-estate  interests  there  have 
raised  objections  to  his  work.  Why? 
Because  they  say  he  is  seliing  his  new 
houses  more  cheaply  than  they  can  sell 
old  ones,  and  he  is  driving  down  the  in¬ 
flated  real-estate  market. 

Now  comes  the  strange  paradox.  Mr. 
Forrest’s  own  association,  the  National 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association,  pri¬ 
vately  realizes  there  is  a  need  for  con¬ 
tinuation  of  OPA  controls  on  building 
materials.  They  know  there  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  scarcity,  and  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  fears  the  mad  scramble  that  would 
result  if  those  controls  were  removed. 
Their  leaders  have  been  wise  enough  to 
know  the  need  for  such  control  of  sup¬ 
ply  prices  for  a  few  more  months  until 
production  is  stepped  up.  Yet  the  asso¬ 
ciation  opposes  the  continuation  of  L-41. 
It  opposes  any  form  of  price  control  on 
the  finished  house,  or  any  control  over 
the  profit  of  the  real-estate  dealer.  It 
falls  into  the  role  of  supporter  and  ally 
of  the  big  speculative  interests,  the  mass 
construction  builders  who  do  not  con¬ 
tract  their  sales  in  advance  and  are 
thereby  exempt  from  order  251,  which 
limits  the  contractor’s  profit. 

Before  we  fall  into  this  trap,  gentle¬ 
men,  which  these  well-heeled  mass  con¬ 
struction  interests  are  trying  to  set  for 
us,  let  us  give  some  sober  thought  to  this 
trouble-loaded  situation.  Let  us  recom¬ 
mend  that  our  administrative  leaders  re¬ 
frain  from  precipitate  action,  such  as  re¬ 
moving  these  now  workable  controls  too 
soon. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  few  days.  If  the  formula  for 
solving  this  problem  cannot  be  found  by 
our  agency  heads,  I  shall  offer  my  own 
program. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  problem  is  not 
and  should  not  be  the  problem  of  Con¬ 
gress.  If,  however,  our  agencies  fail  to 
solve  it  from  the  human  and  national 
welfare  point  of  view.  Congress  has  no 
recourse  other  than  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  matter  by  adopting  ^dch  legislation 
as  is  necessary  to  do  the  job. 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


ATTACKS  ON  GENERAL  MacARTHUR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Dondero]  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  World 
War  II,  the  great  conflict,  is  concluded. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  a  grateful 
Nation  bestow  its  gratitude  and  appre¬ 
ciation  upon  those  who  fought  so  nobly 
to  bring  the  struggle  against  tyranny  to 
a  victorious  conclusion.  From  the  dark 
days  of  Guadalcanal  to  our  triumphant 
march  into  Tokyo,  no  figure  stands  out 
more  gloriously  than  that  of  Gen.  Doug¬ 
las  A.  MacArthur.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  contrast  ihe  treatment 
accorded  this  heroic  commander,  this 
ever-faithful  public  servant,  with  that 
accorded  to  those  who  have  never  ceased 
their  efforts  to  undermine  and  destroy 
our  American  Republic;  to  those  whose 
primary  loyalty  has  always  been  to  a 
foreign  dictatorship;  to  those  who  be¬ 
trayed  us  once  and  will  betray  us  again. 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  .Japa¬ 
nese  surrender  when  a  barrage  of  vili- 
flcation  and  slander  was  launched 
against  General  MacArthur,  led  by  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker,  PM,  and  Drew 
Pearson,  who  is  the  voice  of  David  Karr, 
formerly  with  the  Daily  Worker.  For 
more  complete  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  refer  you  to  the  story  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News  of  October  8,  1945. 
Even  Dean  Acheson,  our  own  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  participated  in  that  hue 
and  cry,  and  it  was  echoed  in  London  by 
Soviet  Commissar  Molotov.  It  has 
reached  a  climax  in  the  Russian  proposal 
to  hamstring  MacArthur  with  a  four- 
power  control  board,  the  fruition  of  a 
well-synchronized  and  thought-out  plan 
to  sacrifice  American  interests  to '  those 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
On  June  7.  1945,  the  FBI  announced  the 
arrest  of  Philip  J.  Jaffe,  editor  of  the 
pro-Communist  magazine,  Amerasia, 
Kate  L.  Mitchell,  his  coeditor,  John 
Stewart  Service,  and  Emmanuel  Sigurd 
Larson  of  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the 
State  Department,  Navy  Lt.  Andrew 
Roth,  former  research  associate  on 
Amerasia,  and  Mark  Gayn,  a  writer  for 
Collier’s  magazine,  who  was  planning  to 
leave  for  Russia.  They  were  charged 
with  espionage  and  with  possession  of 
documents  stolen  from  secret  Govern¬ 
ment  files. 

These  charges  were  not  made  by  some 
irresponsible  person.  They  were  made 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  chief  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  responsible  Government  of¬ 
ficial  of  long  and  highly  accredited 
standing.  They  were  made  after  months 
of  arduous  investigation,  and  on  the  basis 
of  carefully  accumulated  evidence.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  Mr.  Hoover  could  have 
acted  without  the  full  knowledge  and 
approval  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House  on  so  important  a 
matter. 

As  soon  as  these  charges  were  an¬ 
nounced,  the  same  mud-slinging  brigade 
which  is  now  villifying  MacArthur  rose 
as  one,  in  defense  of  the  six  individuals; 
namely,  the  Daily  Worker,  PM,  and  Drew 
Pearson.  The  results  of  their  efforts  of¬ 


fer  Americans  food  for  serious  thought 
as  to  the  power  and  effectiveness  of  the 
pro-Soviet  press  in  our  own  country  and 
the  power  and  effectiveness  of  those  who 
are  dedicated  to  Soviet  appeasement. 

Kate  L.  Mitchell,  John  S’ewart  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  Mark  Gayn  were  publicly  ex¬ 
onerated.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Acting  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  who  was  identified  by 
the  press  as  one  of  the  officials  pressing 
for  prosecution  in  the  case,  for  some 
reason  issued  a  public  apology  to  John 
Stewart  Service,  who  was  immediately 
reinstated  and  is  now  part  of  a  group 
supervising  the  work  of  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Grew  re¬ 
signed  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Dean 
Acheson.  On  September  29,  1945,  Philip 
Jacob  Jaffe,  who  is  wealthy,  was  released 
by  the  Washington  district  court  upon 
payment  of  a  fine  of  $2,500,  with  the 
assurance  by  the  prosecutor  that  the 
investigation  showed  that  the  confiden¬ 
tial  records,  which  had  been  stolen  from 
secret  Government  files,  had  been  put 
to  no  injurious  use.  Proceedings  are 
now  taking  place  in  the  courts  to  quash 
the  two  remaining  indictmerits. 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  files 
of  the  FBI  contain  in  reference  to  these 
cases,  other  than  the  charge  made  in 
the  public  press  of  “conspiring  to  obtain, 
possess,  or  transmit  information  affecting 
the  national  defense.”  The  records  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  possession  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  included  confidential  documents 
from  the  State  Department,  the  War 
Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services,  the  OWI, 
FCC,  and  other  agencies.  But  I  do  know 
that  five  of  these  individuals  have  public 
records  which  show  convincingly  their 
sympathy  and  cooperation  with  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
cause  of  international  communism.  I 
present  this  record  before  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
American  people.  I  believe  this  record 
will  establish  that  this  was  no  simple 
case  of  overzealous  journalism,  as  the 
left-wing  press'  sought  to  prove,  but 
rather  what  J.  Edgar  had  charged  in 
the  first  instance — outright  espionage 
in  the  interest  of  a  foreign  power. 

•Philip  Jacob  Jaffe,  alias  J.  W.  Phillips:  For 
more  than  10  years  a  leader  and  heavy  finan¬ 
cial  supporter  of  Communist  propaganda 
causes.  A  Communist  who  teaches  at  the 
Jefferson  School  of  Social  Science,  official 
school  of  the  Communist  Political  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  1934,  at  the  request  of  Earl  Browder, 
he  took  charge  of  the  American  Friends  of 
the  Chinese  People,  a  Communist  front.  Un¬ 
der  the  alias  of  J.  W.  Phillips  he  became  its 
executive  secretary,  financial  angel,  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  its  publication,  China  Today.  His  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Communist  cause  is  known 
to  exceed  $5,000  annually.  Jaffe  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Council  of  American -Soviet  Friendship,  Inc., 
the  leading  pro-Soviet  propaganda  organiza¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  An  even  closer  associate 
of  Jaffe  over  the  last  11  years  has  been  Fred¬ 
erick  Vanderbilt  Field,  wealthy  backer  of  the 
Communist^  and  now  columnist  on  their 
tabloid,  the  Daily  Worker.  In  October  1935, 
Field  spoke  at  a  banquet  given  by  China  To¬ 
day,  as  J.  W.  Phillips.  The  featured  speaker 
was  Earl  Browder.  While  still  editor  of  China 
Today,  Jaffe  in  1937  founded  Amerasia,  along 
with  Field,  as  managing  editor  and  chairman 
of  the  editorial  board.  Field  directed  a  con¬ 
tinuous  picket  line  at  the  White  House 
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against  what  Field  called  America’s  march 
toward  fascism.  Jaffe  was  busy,  too.  He 
saw  to  it  that  both  Amerasia  and  China  To¬ 
day  hewed  to  the  Communist  party  line. 
Jaffe  wrote  in  the  November  1940  issue  of 
Amerasia: 

“The  war  in  Europe  is  between  Great 
Britain,  the  greatest  imperial  power  in  the 
world,  and  a  country  which  is  ambitious  to 
replace  Great  Britain  in  that  role.  *  *  « 

Thus  the  war  in  Europe  is  between  two  pow¬ 
ers,  each  with  similar  economic  ends,  each 
denying  its  subjects  democratic  procedure.” 

About  1933  he  became  contributing  editor 
of  Labor  Defender,  monthly  magazine  of  the 
International  Labor  Defense,  the  legal  arm 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Following  a  trip 
to  these  sections  (of  Communist  China)  in 
1937,  Jaffe  wrote  a  long  report  for  the  New 
Masses,  Communist  weekly.  (Frederick 
Woltman  in  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
June  7,  1945,  pp.  1  and  2.) 

Writing  under  the  pseudonym  of  John 
Phillips  in  the  Labor  Defender  of  March 
1934,  he  said,  “Defend  the  Chinese  Soviets 
in  their  struggle  against  their  national  and 
imperialist  oppressors.”  Jaffe  was  also  ac¬ 
tive,  together  with  Frederick  V.  Field,  in  the 
affairs  of  the  American  Council  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Pacific  Relations,  whose  policies 
according  to  changes  by  one  of  its  own 
members,  Alfred  Kohlberg,  importer  of  Chi¬ 
nese  textiles,  are  “determined  and  carried 
cut  by  staff  members,  who  are  dominated 
by  Communist  sentiments  and  beliefs.” 
(Proceedings  before  New  York  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Charles  B.  McLaughlin  in  the 
N  'W  York  Times,  Apr.  13,  1945,  p.  3.) 

Kate  L.  Mitchell:  Member,  editorial  board 
of  Amerasia,  together  with  Jaffe;  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  American 
Round  Table  on  India,  together  with  Jaffe 
and  Robert  Norton,  secretary,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Communist  Party;  writer  and 
assistant  to  Secretary-General  Edward  C. 
Carter  in  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
(1933,  1936,  1939).  Carter  is  now  the  head  of 
the  Russian  War  Relief,  Inc. 

John  Stewart  Service:  Shepherded  to  Ye- 
nan  the  American  military  mission  which 
brought  back  a  favorable  report  about  the 
Chinese  Communists — a  report  which  placed 
an  estimate  on  the  Communist  military  po¬ 
tential  which  General  Wedemeyer  later  found 
to  be  exaggerated.  •  »  •  Service  spoke 

before  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  after 
his  return  to  America.  (Christopher  Emmet 
in  the  New  Leader,  June  16,  1945,  p.  8.) 

Andrew  Roth:  Writer  for  Amerasia,  No¬ 
vember  1940  issue  in  which  Jappe  attacked 
the  war  as  imperialistic;  writer  for  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Pacific  Relations,  see  his  pamphlet 
Japan  Strikes  Back;  writer  of  a  book  entitled 
“Dilemma  in  Japan,”  which  is  severely  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  State  Department  and  which  was 
most  favorably  reviewed  in  the  Dally  Worker, 
September  12,  1945.  page  8,  and  September 
21,  1945,  page  11. 

Mark  Gayn,  alias  for  Mark  Ginsbourg: 
Mentioned  in  the  New  Leader  of  May  26,  1945, 
as  a  writer  who  published  in  Collier’s  a  long 
diatribe  against  the  Chinese  Government  and 
refers  to  Gayn  as  pro-Communist. 

From  these  known  facts,  the  case  bears 
all  the  earmarks  of  a  whitewash.  Con¬ 
gress  should  Inquire  into  this  case.  Who 
is  responsible  for  its  liquidation?  What 
is  behind  it?  This  is  the  same  crowd 
who  opposed  our  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram  in  1940  and,1941.  This  means  that 
from  now  on  Soviet  agents  can  carry  on 
espionage  with  impunity.  This  Is  an 
open  invitation  to  subversive  elements  in 
our  Government  to  continue,  expand, 
and  increase  their  activities  and  defy  all 
consideration  of  national  security.  This 
is  the  same  crowd  which  is  now  villify- 
ing  ■  General  MacArthur.  This  is  not 
the  cause  for  which  enormous  sacrifices 


in  blood  and  treasure  were  made  unstint- 
Ingly  by  our  country.  Congress  must 
inquire  into  this  matter.  The  people 
look  to  us  for  action. 

(Mr.  DONDERO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Plumley]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  it  is  said,  is  not  disturbed  by 
management  and  labor  strife,  which  he 
considers  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  war 
and  is  not  worried  by  the  situation. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the 
country  and  the  boys  who  are  coming 
home  after  having  been  deprived  of  am¬ 
munition  and  equipment  because  of 
strikes  in  essential  war  industry  plants 
do  not  feel  as  you  do  concerning  the 
situation. 

They  resent  your  attitude  which  they 
say  is  that  of  your  predecessor  who  did 
nothing  to  prevent  strikes  which  killed 
their  buddies,  though  Congress  had  given 
him  all  the  authority  he  needed.  They 
point  to  definite  shortages  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  equipment  due  to  strikes  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  death  of  thousands  of 
American  boys  for  lack  thereof.  They 
say  that  to  strike  against  the  United 
States  during  war  is  treason  to  those  who 
are  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  save 
their  own  lives  while  fighting  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  they  say  you  have  now  declared 
the  war  is  over.  You  will  hear  plenty, 
Mr.  President,  and  those  who  talk  to  me 
are  not  complacent  nor  foolish.  And 
they  think  the  full  employment  bill  as 
written  is  a  joke  on  them,  and  on  the 
public,  and  that  you  are  playing  politics. 

“Of  course,”  they  say,  “everybody  is 
for  full  employment,  and  to  the  extent 
that  the  bill  under  consideration  is  only 
a  gesture  so  everybody  will  have  to  vote 
for  it  as  would  they  were  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  an  issue.” 

They  think  your  honeymoon  is  over. 
They  are  hard-boiled  guys.  They  could 
be  for  you  but  up-to-date  are  not,  for 
reasons  too  many  to  enumerate.  You 
know  why.  You  just  cannot  fool  them. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  it  is  true  the  title  of 
the  bill  belies  its  content  and  real  intent. 
The  real  friends  of  labor  in  Congress  are 
disturbed  by  the  situation  which  obtains, 
and  the  returning  veterans  are  very  vocal 
in  their  opposition  to  it.  All  the  gains 
labor  organizations  have  made  are  being 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  greed  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  gain  an  end  by  the  use  of 
threats  against  Members  of  Congress  who 
will  not  submit  to  domination  by  any 
minority  power  groups.  Laboring  men 
should  pray  to  be  delivered  from  their 
bosses  who  certainly  are  running  wild 
toward  an  abyss  in  which  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  will  be  sacrificed  for 
their  own  selfish  ends — and  it  will  be 
“ends.” 

The  American  people  will  not  submit 
to  regimentation  by  labor  while  labor 
persists  in  its  unjustifiable  attempt  to 
dictate  to  the  people,  so  greatly  in  the 
majority,  what  its  group  insists  upon,  or 
else.  There  is  no  “or  else”  unless  we 
cease  to  function  as  a  democracy  which 


is  not  to  be  contemplated.  When  Mr. 
Murray  and  Mr.  So-and-So  try  to  tell 
Congress  that  if  it  does  not  do  thus  and 
so  it  will  be  replaced  by  another  Congress 
which  will,  then  they  are  advocating  a 
government  by  force  rather  than  by 
representation,  a  government  of  men  and 
not  of  laws. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  longer  the  people  con¬ 
sider  the  so-called  full  employment  bill 
the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  the 
measure  belies  its  title  as  it  presents  more 
and  greater  perils  to  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  than  it  undertakes  to  avoid. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that,  if  it 
could  be  administered,  the  act  would  tend 
to  reduce  employment  opportunities 
rather  than  to  increase  them.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  might  work;  and  if  so,  as  has 
been, repeatedly  pointed  out,  by  working 
it  would  not  only  commit  us  to  indus¬ 
trial  stagnation  and  business  standpat- 
ism  but  destroy  our  cherished  liberties  as 
well.  It  is  the  peril  of  the  hour  that  so 
many  people  seem  willing  to  settle  for  a 
phrase  like  “full  employment”  without 
regard  to  the  probability  that  such  a 
promise,  if  carried  out  by  the  means  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Murray  bill,  will  end  in 
compulsory  employment  in  jobs  and  at 
wages  fixed  by  public  authority.  Leaders 
from  Diocletian  to  Stalin  have  “solved 
the  unemployment  problem,”  but  how 
many  of  them  have  kept  their  hands  off 
human  liberty?  The  Murray  bill  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  it  by  a  pious  clause  in  the 
preamble. 

Of  course,  everybody  is  for  full  employ¬ 
ment,  but  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
compulsion  or  dictatorial  legislation  un¬ 
der  our  form  of  government.  The  bill  at 
best  is  a  demagogic  gesture. 

The  methods  being  employed  by  the 
pressure  groups,  suspected  of  inspiring 
the  alleged  wildcat  strikes  to  increase 
confusion,  are  not  conducive  to  making 
friends  for  labor’s  cause.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  attitude  of 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  refuse 
to  be  threatened. 

As  Merlo  Pusey  said  in  his  column 
when  he  asked  the  question,  “Are  unions 
above  law?”  the  present  situation  is 
critical. 

Mr.  Pusey  said: 

Most  of  us  think  of  the  current  epidemic 
of  strikes  as  a  crisis  in  industrial  relations. 
It  is  that,  of  course,  but  it  is  also  something 
more.  ’The  question  we  ought  to  be  asking, 
in  my  opinion,  is  why  natural  and  unavoid¬ 
able  disputes  over  wage  rates  should  flare 
up  to  a  crisis  before  serious  attempts  were 
made  to  achieve  a  meeting  of  minds  around 
the  conference  table. 

Pursue  this  question  thoughtfully  and 
it  will  soon  be  apparent  that  the  underlying 
difficulty  is  a  crisis  in  Government.  Labor 
is  following  about  the  same  tactics  that  it 
has  employed  for  a  decade.  Management  is 
reacting  in  accord  v;ith  the  traditional  pat¬ 
tern.  The  chief  failure  is  that  on  the  part 
of  Government  to  bring  about  a  climate  in 
which  amicable  adjustments  and  faithful  ad¬ 
herence  to  contracts  are  accepted  as  normal 
procedure. 

When  strikes  began  to  reach  dangerous 
proportions,  the  first  act  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  to  “beg”  labor  and  management 
to  agree  peacefully.  This  pleading  tone  im¬ 
plied  that  the  Government  is  helpless  in  the 
face  of  Industrial  warfare.  Probably  it  en¬ 
couraged  strikers  to  go  ahead  with  their 
plans  without  regard  for  the  consequences  to 
the  national  welfare.  When  they  did  so. 
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the  President  was  quoted  as  saying  in  great 
disappointment,  that  organized  labor  had  let 
him  down.  There  was  no  alternative  to  use 
of  the  war  powers  to  seize  oil  refineries  and 
possibly  other  plants  and  mines  paralyzed 
by  strikes. 

Here  the  crisis  in  Government  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  acute  form.  For  more  than  a 
decade  the  White  House  has  encouraged  and 
strengthened  organized  labor  and  sponsored 
laws  for  its  special  benefit.  Under  Presiden¬ 
tial  sponsorship  unionized  labor  has  grown 
from  pygmy  stature  to  that  of  a  giant.  But 
no  rules  have  been  laid  down  to  guide  or 
control  the  use  of  labor’s  enormously  in¬ 
creased  power.  The  White  House  has  simply 
relied  upon  labor’s  supposed  loyalty  to  the 
President. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  inevitable 
that  President  Truman  should  be  “let  down’’ 
just  as  President  Roosevelt  was  often  “let 
down.’’  The  simple  fact  is  that  sound  rela¬ 
tions  in  a  democratic  country  cannot  be  built 
on  a  foundation  of  personal  loyalties.  Ours  is 
a  government  of  laws,  and  unless  all  groups 
are  amenable  to  laws  protecting  the  national 
welfare,  the  result  is  almost  certain  to  be 
chaos. 

.  Today  all  pretense  of  enforcing  the  law 
against  coercive  tactics  on  the  part  of  strikers 
has  been  dropped.  One  of  the  refineries 
which  the  Government  recently  seized,  for 
example,  was  not  idle  because  of  any  dispute  j 
between  the  employer  and  the  employees.  ! 
Instead,  it  was  forced  to  close  because  hun-  ' 
dreds  of  CIO  men,  none  of  whom  were  em-  j 
ployees  of  the  refinery,  threw  a  picket  line 
around  it  and  issued  the  inevitable  threats 
of  violence  if  gasoline  production  should 
continue. 

This  is  a  common  practice.  Employees  as  ■ 
well  as  employers  are  coerced  with  no  effec-  t 
tive  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
protect  their  rights  if  they  fail  to  obey  union  ■ 
edicts.  The  blunt  truth  is  that  lawlessness  ‘ 
on  the  part  of  unions  has  come  to  be  an  ac-  ; 
cepted  means  of  enforcing  their  demands. 

In  many  instances,  too,  collective  bargain-  ' 
Ing  becomes  a  farce  because  only  one  side  is  . 
required  by  law  to  bargain.  Labor  has  been  ; 
put  under  no  obligation  to  bargain  with 
management  for  the  higher  wages  or  im-  ? 
proved  working  conditions  to  which  it  thinks  ; 
it  is  entitled.  It  may  upset  existing  contracts  : 
with  impunity  and, put  a  whole  industry  out  ’ 
of  operation  without  once  sitting  down  to  a  t 
conference  table.  ? 

These  are  the  truly  alarming  facts  back  of  ■ 
the  disruptions  now  crippling  the  Nation’s  ‘ 
reconversion  efforts.  Mighty  organizations  . 
with  millions  of  members  have  maneuvered  i 
themselves  into  a  position  where  they  are  : 
stronger  than  the  Government.  Instead  of  ; 
having  to  abide  by  sensible  rules  of  fair  play  j 
laid  down  by  the  Government,  they  are  fre-  ^ 
quently  able  to  dictate  to  the  Government  I 
and  get  away  with  it.  During  the  war  the  >. 
Government  was  able  to  avert  disaster  by  | 
seizing  industrial  plants  as  a  last  resort  and  | 
operating  them  itself.  In  peacetime  that  ex-  } 
pedient  will  no  longer  be  at  hand.  i 

The  underlying  question  is  whether  private ; 
enterprise  can  continue  to  exist  if  it  is  lefti* 
to  the  mercy  of  powerful  labor  combinations; 
that  are  not  required  to  respect  the  rights; 
of  either  employers  or  employees.  For  that) 
matter,  democracy  itself  is  Imperiled  whenj 
equal  protection  under  the  law  disappears,  f 

It  may  well  be  that  the  severest  test  of; 
the  Truman  administration  will  come  in  its; 
handling  of  this  issue.  The  pendulum  has‘ 
swung  from  extremes  of  business  license  in; 
the  twenties  to  extremes  of  labor  license  atS 
present.  No  management-labor  conference^ 
can  be  expected  to  repair  this  critical  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  national  policy.  It  is  a  task 
that  Government — Congress  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch — must  tackle  directly.  If 
they  cannot  summon  the  courage  to  do  so, 
the  outlook  for  both  Industrial  peace  and 
full  employment  will  remain  gloomy. 


Those  who  are  pushing  the  buttons  and  | 
pulling  the  switches  to  control  labor’s  | 
policy  in  the  present  crisis  will  pull  a ! 
switch  or  press  a  button  one  of  these 
days  which  will  pull  down  on  their  heads  1 
the  temple  which  labor  has  constructed  | 
over  the  years  for  its  protection  rather  i 
than  to  bury  it  in  the  ignominy  of  a  lost  i 
cause. 

The  American  people  will  stand  up 
for  labor  so  long  as  it  stands  for  Ameri¬ 
can  ideas  and  ideals  and  methods.  They 
will  not  tolerate,  long,  such  a  bolshevik . 
program  as  is  now  being  followed  by  the  ] 
alleged  leaders.  Those  who  sow  to  the , 
wind  will  reap  the  whirlwind.  The ; 
weather  vane  of  popular  opinion  indi-  ■ 
cates  that  the  patience  of  the  people  has  ^ 
been  stretched  already  too  far.  ] 

(Mr.  PLUMLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  | 
marks.)  

UNRRA  IN  POLAND  AND  EUROPE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Sado’wski]  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  2  years  ago  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  entered  into  a  solemn  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  governments  of  43  other 
nations  to  form  and  operate  an  organiza¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  emergency  relief  and 
rehabilitation  needs  of  those  Allied  Na¬ 
tions  blasted  in  .the  World  War,  the 
nations  who  manifestly  would  be  unable 
to  meet  such  needs  -through  their  own 
resources. 


,\ 


tions  of  UNRRA.  I  feel  that  these  ques¬ 
tions  demand  an  answer.  Accordingly^l 
have  made  inquiry  into  the  entjre 
problem.  / 

Many  of  the  p’eople  in  my  districtr  are 
of  Polish  extraction,  as  I  am,  but.4here 
are  also  a  substantial  number  of^thers 
whose  ancestry  reads  back  to  tl^  other 
shattered  and  devastated  nf^ions  of 
Europe.  / 

In  rec'ent  days,  I  have  tfilked  with 
UNRRA  authorities  and  with  men  who 
have  just  returned  from  the  European 
scene,  so  I  could  obtain  to  best  advantage 
the  facts  about  UNRRA’s/Work  as  well  as 
about  the  conditions  which  UNRRA  must 
meet. 

The  outstanding  result  of  my  inquiry, 
I  believe,  is  to  spotljight  a  considerable 
misunderstanding  of  the  UNRRA  set-up, 
its  rights,  and  its  obligations  under  the 
agreement  between  the  Allied  nations. 

In  the  second  place,  I  find  that  many 
persons  who  came  to  me  have  little 
knowledge  of  tjfe  appalling  problems  that 
UNRRA  mus^  overcome.  I  confess  that 
I,  myself,  did'  not  fully  realize  them. 

It  should’be  understood  by  all  at  the 
outset  that  UNRRA  works  only  through 
the  governments  or  established  authori¬ 
ties  of  these  devastated  nations.  It  does 
not  handle  distribution  of  supplies  itself, 
being  ^only  a  mixture  of  provider,  advisor, 
and  supervisor.  The  governments  or  es¬ 
tablished  national  authorities  take  over 
th9’'supplies,  once  UNRRA  purchases  and 
piles  them  up  on  the  distressed  shores, 
^le  and  unselfish  UNRRA  men  and 
ywomen  are  present  to  advise  and  counsel 
/ with  these  governments,  seeking  to  oil 


This  agreement  was  signed  in  the  . .  . . 

White  House.  jA  few  da^s Jater  the  first !  the  machinery  of  distribution.  But  they 
4.  .p  p,--  ^  -p  p...  p.T_  cannot  go  into  every  city  and  hamlet  to 


meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  United  Nay' 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admii^ 
istration  convened  at  Atlantic  City.  / 

This  was  the  first  meeting  of^its  l^d, 
the  first  completely  concurrent' ^ayher- 
ing  of  minds  on  a  problem  of  world^eace 
outside  of  the  councils  which  were  ^re- 
viously  set  up  to  carry  on  the  war  ^  ' 

At  Atlantic  City  the  primary'policles 
were  formulated.  The  Councilrasked  all 
uninvaded  nations  to  contnbute  the'-., 
equivalent  of  1  percent  of  tt^eir  national 
incomes,  calculated  as  of  thrfyear  ending 
June  30,  1943,  toward  an  nitrating  fund. 
That  is,  a  fund  to  suppl^the  necessary 
food,  clothing,  medical  ^nd  other  sup¬ 
plies  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  to 
pay  the  costs  of  hurrying  those  commodi¬ 
ties  to  the  places  whevfe  they  are  so  sorely 
needed  to  forestall  ^iie  horrible  starva¬ 
tion  and  misery  lefjf in  the  wake  of  inva¬ 
sion.  This  reque^  met  with  an  aston¬ 
ishingly  unanimo/is  support. 

I  feel  that  no^une  in  this  House  or  no 
responsible  person  in  our  Nation  will 
quarrel  with  the  motives  and  purposes 
which  led  tO;'the  formation  of  UNRRA. 
The  American  people  are  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  in  the  world  when  they  see  human 
suffering.  '  Our  record  after  the  First 
World  War  in  feeding  the  stricken  Euro¬ 
peans  and  our  gifts  to  relief  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  are  ample  evidence  of  our  desire 
to  ameliorate  conditions  of  suffering, 
wherever  they  may  strike. 

In  recent  weeks,  many  persons  from 
my  own  district,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
have  come  to  me  with  deep  concern 
about  conditions  abroad  and  the  opera- 


hand  out  food  and  clothing  and  medical 
supplies  and  seeds  and  farm  equipment. 
That  is  so  huge  a  task  that  it  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  job  of  the  national  and 
local  governments. 

Before  any  UNRRA  program  can  be  set 
up  for  one  of  these  countries,  the  national 
authorities,  with  UNRRA  experts,  make 
a  survey  of  the  minimum  needs  for  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  populace  so  that  purchase 
''.s,of  supplies  may  be  undertaken  on  a  basis 
of  some  intelligence  and  not  in  a  helter- 
sfeelter  fashion.  A  flighty,  guesswork 
prdSU’am  might  supply  tropical  clothing 
and^^eds  to  northern  Poland  for  ex- 
ampleSi  Fortunately,  there  seem  to  have 
been  n^^ch  crack-brain  procedure. 

Now,  ^to  the  problems.  As  is  well 
known,  th\  Allied  Nations  early  in  the 
war  set  up  ojimbined  boards  to  allocate 
supplies,  botftt^  manufactured  and  raw 
materials.  HatL  they  not,  the  casualty 
lists  and  sorrowsWould  be  much  larger. 
UNRRA  agreed  tosjear  its  needs  through 
those  combined  boshes  so  that  it  would 
not  compete  for  conutoodities  more  vital 
to  prosecution  of  the>^ar  than  to  any 
other  purposes.  This,  it  Seems  to  me,  was 
the  only  sane  and  busine^ike  procedure 
to  take. 

Procurement  of  vessels  fdl  shipping 
was  organized  in  the  same  w^.  When 
shells  were  needed,  the  shipNcarried 
shells.  Up  to  the  last  few  montl^  ship¬ 
ping  of  the  United  Nations,  and  ofjieu- 
tral  nations  where  it  could  be  obtained, 
was  first  devoted  to  the  all-out  task  of 
winning  the  war.  When  Allied  armies 
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which  has  been  a  decisive  factor  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  war.  We  are  also  very  appreciative  of 
the' (generous  aid  from  the  American  people 
recelt^d  through  the  National  War  Relief 
Fund,  XJnlted  China  Relief,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross.  This  has  been  from  the  people  of 
America  to  people  of  China.  It  has  eased 
the  burdemof  suffering.  It  has  helped  main¬ 
tain  morale  when  conditions  were  discourag¬ 
ing.  It  has  improved  efiBciency  of  services  to 
our  soldiers  and  civilians.  It  has  enabled 
many  of  our  social  agencies  to  carry  on.  It 
has  preserved  universities  for  their  great 
postwar  task.  All  this  has  played  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  in  the  achievement  of  final  victory. 
Now  the  days  of  war  have  ceased  and  days  of 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  have  come. 
During  the  war  the  Allied  armies  fought  as 
one.  Allied  Governments  planned  as  one. 
Allied  peoples  bore  their  burdens  as  one.  In 
unity  was  strength  and  in  strength  victory. 
Therefore  let  us  now  be  resolved  that  this 
cooperation  and  brotherhood  may  not  be 
things  of  the  moment  only  but  in  even  deeper 
measure  may  characterize  the  days  ahead  so 
that  in  peace  as  in  war  unity  will  prevails, 
Chiang  Kai-sheh. 


stances  or  it  should  propose  enough  relief  to 
do  some  good.  Five  billion  dollars  one  way 
or  the  other  these  days  is  chicken  feed.  What 
the  country  needs  is  a  wholesale  retrench¬ 
ment  in  Government  spending  and  a  tax  cut 
of  something  like  $20,000,000,000  to  give  it  a 
postwar  shot  in  the  arm. 


Address  of  Hon.  Clare  Boothe  Luce 
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Santa  Claus  and  Chicken  Feed 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to  in¬ 
clude  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star  of  October  3 
1945; 

SANTA  CLAUS  AND  CHICKEN  FEED 

As  was  expected,  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion  has  come  out  in  favor  of  tax  reduction 
as  a  broad,  general  principle,  in  much  the 
same  way  that  it  is  in  favor  of  Santa  Claus. 

Since  there  is  no  record  of  Congress  ever 
having  voted  against  tax  reduction  when  the 
opportunity  presented  Itself  to  curry  votes 
by  seeming  to  be  generous  to  its  employers, 
some  kind  of  reduction  beginning  in  1946 
is  a  certainty.  Further  than  that,  the  pros¬ 
pect  is  vague.  It  is  not  customary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  too  particular  about  Santa  Claus^ 
on  the  premise  that  almost  anything 
better  than  nothing.  But  the  fact  is  tjlht 
the  Government’s  proposal  is  hardly 
considering. 

The  Truman  administration,  throu^  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Treasury  Vinson.  proposedApeal  of 
the  normal  tax,  thus  removin^^  perhaps 
12,000,000  persons  from  Income-yix  lists  at  a 
time  when  the  national  debt/will  be  ap¬ 
proaching  $300,000,000,000  and  the  ordinary 
expenditures  of  governmen^^lll  be  continu¬ 
ing  to  rise.  However,  the  ll2,000,000  are  only 
nominally  taxpayers;  tj^y  contribute  vir¬ 
tually  nothing. 

It  proposes  ellmi^tlon  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  on  corpoyltions,  a  gesture  of  good 
will  to  business  ei^rprise.  And  it  proposes 
an  automatic  re^rn  after  next  June  30  to 
prewar  exclse-t^  rates,  wiping  out  wartime 
rates  on  lux^  items.  All  told,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  effect  ythe  cuts  would  be  no  more  than 
$5,000,000fi^,  a  small  sum  relative  to  the 
total  of  Jmticipated  tax  collections — and  a 
small  anaount  of  tax  relief  relative  to  what 
the  pqjftilation  must  have  in  order  to  release 
ylng  power  that  is  the  oniy  possible 
of  national  prosperity, 
ither  the  Truman  administration  should 
feclare  plainly  that  in  its  opinion  no  tax 
relief  at  all  is  feasible  under  the  circum¬ 


so 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OP  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10, 1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notable  address  given  on  October 
9,  1945,  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Mrs.  Luce,  at  a  meeting  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
in  celebration  of  China’s  Independence 
Day: 

Tonight,  on  this  great  Double  Tenth,  many  /' 
^any  eloquent  tributes  have  been  paid  to  our 

K3hlna.  Her  long  resistance  .■to 
we  entered  the  war  is  our^his- 
her,  for  it  saved  us  Imm^sur- 
ilood  and  materials.  Bfit  that 
tremendous  as  it  was/  is  only 
iode  in  the  history  of  mutual 
:hlna  and  America,  It  is  that 
aid  and  obligations  between 
our  two  great^ations  that  must  all  try 
to  erriphaslze  flight. 

For  over  80  ^^rs  America  has  played  a 
notable  part  in  heltoing  China  to  be  and  stay 
a  free  nation,  Wa^^£^k  in  1861,  when  the 
freedom  and  unity  (^our  own  Nation  was 
in  grave  jeopardy,  welted  still  the  strength 
and  wisdom  to  strlke^hrewd  diplomatic 
blows  for  China's  freeuto.  Anson  Bur¬ 
lingame,  whonyMr.  Lincol^^nd  Mr.  Seward 
had  sent  as  mnister  to  ChiWa,  found  that 
nation  weak^ed  by  opium  waW  and  by  cor¬ 
ruption  in.  Aigfl  Imperial  places^nd  almost 
defenselej®  befcH'e  Internal  dissatsion  and 
the  tru^lent  trade  and  territorialSdemands 
of  Eujopean  powers.  Other  western,  diplo- 
mat^uggested  that  the  outright  paTtition 
lina  would  be  the  wisest,  as  well  a^  to 
t^m,  the  most  profitable,  solution. 

'But  Burlingame,  with  a  courage  and  visiS 
^worthy  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  wrought  a  miracle  oJ 
diplomacy  over  the  more  cynical  and  experi-  ' 
enced  diplomats  of  other  then  far  greater 
powers.  His  views  of  justice  and  good  will 
prevailed.  He  stated,  and  Seward,  John  Hay, 
and  Elihu  Root  in  time,  established,  the 
great  principles  of  the  Open  Door  for  China: 
noninterference  in  its  internal  affairs  by  for¬ 
eign  nations,  guaranties  of  Chinese  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  territorial  Integrity,  and  equal¬ 
ity  of  Interest,  obligation  and  cultural  and 
economic  exchange  between  China  and 
western  powers. 

After  80  years  Burlingame’s  policy  endures, 
not  only  as  a  great  doctrine,  but  a  great 
challenge  still  to  America.  Have  Americans 
the  vision,  the  good  will,  the  intelligence  to 
walk  with  China  in  united  friendship  and 
respect  toward  the  great  common  goals  of 
progress  and  freedom?  There  is  no  time  in 
history  when  America’s  answer  to  that  chal¬ 
lenge,  that  question,  is  more  crucial  to  the 
future  of  both  nations  than  in  this  very 
year. 

For  the  first  time  since  China  became  a 
republic  she  has  an  even  chance  of  becoming 
a  great  modern  nation.  That  will  not  be 
easy.  Her  postwar  problems  are  vast.  Eight 
years  of  war  have  Intensified  the  poverty  of 
a  nation  which  was,  even  before  those  years, 
terribly  poor  compared  to  our  western  de¬ 
mocracies.  Uncounted  millions  of  Chinese 


have  been  killed  and  maimed;  perhaps  30,- 
000,000  more  are  homeless.  China’s  railways, 
mines,  Industries,  roads,  factories,  dams, 
power  plants,  communications  and  agricul¬ 
ture  are  all  in  chaos.  To  gain  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  economic  stability,  she  still  needs 
much  help  from  us.  And  this  we  owe  her,  for 
at  last  she  has  a  chance. 

That  chance  must,  of  course,  be  predicated 
on  the  assumption  that  China  and  Soviet 
Russia  will  stay  at  peace  with  one  another; 
that  the  present  pact  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  China  will  be  honorably  observed  to  the 
letter  by  both  parties.  But  surely,  after  the 
lessons  of  the  past  decade  any  other  assump¬ 
tion  is  incomprehensible. 

But  China  has  notable  assets,  too.  She  has 
a  government  and  a  leader  which  have  sur¬ 
mounted  every  hazard  ever  offered  to  a  strug¬ 
gling  nation;  revolution,  civil  war  and 
lorelgn  war,  domestic  and  foreign  intrigue, 
Infiation,  disease,  and  famine.  China’s  lead¬ 
er,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  has  remained  longer  at 
the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  under  incom¬ 
parably  greater  difficulties  than  any  other 
world  statesman.  He  has  stood  the  greatest 
test  of  statesmanship  by  bringing  peace  to 
his  people  and  guaranties  from  Soviet  Russia 
.and  the  other  great  allies  of  territorial  and 
domestic  sovereignty. 

And  this  Chinese  leader  has  presented  his 
nation  and  the  world  with  another  great 
challenge — greater  than  any  voiced  by  any 
other  world  leader.  On  VJ-day,  Generalis¬ 
simo  Chiang  Kai-shek  delivered  this  message 
to  the  Chinese  people: 

“I  am,”  said  the  generalissimo,  ‘‘deeply 
moved  when  I  think  of  th'e  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  we  should  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us  and  love 
our  enemies.  My  fellow  countrymen  know 
that  to  ‘remember  not  evil  against  others’ 
and  ‘do  good  to  all  men’  are  the  highest  vir¬ 
tues  taught  by  our  own  sages.  We  have 
always  said  that  the  violent  militarism  of 
Japan  is  our  enemy,  not  the  people  of  Japan.' 
Although  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  have 
been  defeated,  and  must  be  made  to  observe 
strictly  all  the  terms  of  surrender,  yet  we 
should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  re¬ 
venge  •  •  »  upon  the  innocent  people 

of  Japan  *  •  ♦.  Permanent  world  peace 

can  be  established  only  upon  the  basis  of 
democratic  freedom  and  equality  and  the 
brotherly  cooperation  of  all  races  and 
nations.’^ 

We  westerners  have  talked  much  in  times 
past  of  our  spiritual  superiority  to  the 
Chinese — without  reflecting  whether  such 
superiority  existed.  Yet  it  remained  for  a 
Chinese  leader — among  all  the  leaders  of  the 
world  on  VJ-day,  unmistakably  to  strike  the 
lost  clear  and  profound  Christian  note, 
io  nation  has  fought  so  long,  nor  endured 
a  B^th  so  much  as  China  at  the  hands  of 
the\apanese.  Perhaps  no  other  people,  ex¬ 
cept  flbe  Jews  of  Europe,  have  suffered  Indi- 
viduallVso  terribly,  and  could  be  less  criti¬ 
cized  fo^^verlooking  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  forgive^ss.  Under  these  circumstances, 
surely  all  mWi  who  believe  that  the  truest  ex¬ 
pression  of  rSUgion  is  the  love  of  one’s  fel¬ 
low  man  must^rill  to  these  words  of  Chiang. 
Surely,  if  he  m^tes  it,  as  he  must,  he  ranks 
with  the  Lincoln  v^o  could  say  ‘‘with  malice 
toward  none  and  clWrity  toward  all.”  So  let 
us  accept  his  text  anfi  examine  how  Chiang 
may  be  e;jpected  to  apfcy  it,  not  only  to  his 
foreign  enemies,  the  jfcanese,  but  to  his 
domestic  enemies,  the  Clfteese  Communists. 

It  is  certainly  not  for  us\f>  direct  any  na¬ 
tion  as  to  its  forms  of  goi^nment  or  the 
solutions  of  its  Internal  problems — certainly 
not  that  of  China,  the  longest  sflmiding  of  all 
our  global  allies,  the  oldest  ^nd  most 
sophisticated  people  in  the  world!' 

And  yet,  as  Americans  we  have  aNduty  to 
the  world  to  set  forth  our  opinion  on^  those 
forms  of  government  which  we  have  fqund 
in  the  past  serve  best  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  common  peace  and  prosperity.  We 
justifiably  place  our  own  experience  at  tl\ 
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disposal  of  China,  which  like  America,  claims 
td-,love  democracy. 

Democracy  to  us  in  America  means  many 
tiling.  But  basically  I  think  it  means  the 
civil  rifejits  of  man — his  right  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  to  think  what  he  chooses,  to  worship 
as  his  conscience  dictates,  to  assemble  v;lth 
like-minded  people  peaceably.  It  means,  as 
Lincoln  said;  “That  the  Government  is  the 
instrument  of  the  people  and  can  be  changed 
by  the  people  at , their  will,  through  the  free 
exercise  of  their  ballot.”  It  means,  further¬ 
more,  that  majority  rule  carries  with  it  no 
right  forcibly  to  liquidate  the  rights  or  con¬ 
victions  of  the  minority. 

With  its  blood  and  its  aid  and  its  share 
In  victory,  America  has  surely  won  the  right 
to  speak  frankly  to  her  friends.  Are  we  not 
Justified  in  admitting  that  these  basic  civil 
rights  and  freedoms  have  never  existed 
throughout  China,  and  particuifarly  not  dur¬ 
ing  the  terrible  decade  of  the  war  for  na¬ 
tional  existence?  But  is  not  An^igrica  also 
Justified  in  believing  that  China  has  post¬ 
poned  the  realization  of  democratic  freedoms 
only  because  war  made  postponement  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  with  the  blossoming  of  peace, 
these  basic  rights  will  speedily  be  granted'iio 
the  people  of  China?  "Do  good  to  all  men” 
can  have  no  other  meaning  in  a  true  democ¬ 
racy. 

China  during  the  war  was  a  house  politi¬ 
cally  divided.  The  problem  of  political  unity 
in  China  today  stands  before  all  others,  even 
the  tremendous  economic  ones  which  face 
her.  But  lasting  unity  and  true  peace  in 
China  can  come  only  through  the  basic  pre¬ 
cepts  of  democratic  freedom. 

It  goes  without  question  that  no  nation 
can  exist  if  two  independent  governments 
share  its  sovereignty,  or  if  two  independent 
political  armies  stand  marshalled  face  to 
face  along  the  line  of  a  shaky  truce.  There 
must  be  a  basic  solution.  A  China  half  Com¬ 
munist,  half  Kuomintang,  and  both  halves 
armed,  cannot  endure.  From  that  truth, 
other  truths  follow :  China  is  too  vast  and 
numerous  a  nation,  its  communications  too 
inadequate,  its  local  customs  too  varied,  to 
permit,  short  of  tyranny,  of  one  enormously 
centralized  government  organ  controlling 
every  detail  of  national  life  down  to  the  re¬ 
motest  village.  We  Americans  learned  that 
lesson  170  years  ago — we  wanted  unity,  and 
yet  our  regional  variety  made  impossible 
that  integration  of  every  State  and  every 
conviction,  into  one  rigid,  central  framework. 
We  sought  and  found  a  solution  that  has 
endured  to  this  day — a  Federal  Union. 

Within  our  Federal  Union,  the  most  diverse 
elements  live  at  peace.  The  customs  and 
laws  of  South  Carolina  or  Nevada  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  Connecticut  or  Mary¬ 
land,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  qne 
united  people.  Our  Federal  Union  has  b^en 
granted  certain  basic  powers — national  de¬ 
fense,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  but  other  powers  are  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  sometimes  further  subdivided 
from  States  to  municipalj^ty  and  county. 
Each  State  chooses  its  own  governors,  makes 
its  own  criminal  and  civil  laJtfrs,  creates  its 
own  educational  system,  permits  and  regu¬ 
lates  the  political  franchise^to  individuals  as 
It  sees  fit.  By  this  system^of  unity  in  variety, 
we  have  become  a  grea^TIation. 

China  is  even  greater  in  numbers  than 
America,  and  far  b^lnd  us  in  communica¬ 
tions  and  unity.  ,It  cannot  wisely  be  con¬ 
trolled  in  toto  frdm  Chungking  or  Nanking 
or  Peking,  by  qfie  man  or  even  a  group  of 
men,  however^patrlotic.  Its  customs  are  too 
disparate,  it^  distance  too ,  great  for  gover¬ 
nors  of  prwinces  to  be  selected  by  one  cen¬ 
tral  gov^ment,  for  universities  in  each 
province  to  be  the  creation  of  one  central 
government,  for  its  local  tax  laws  and  police 
administration  to  be  the  creation  of  one 
central  government.  It  needs  a  central  gov¬ 
ernment  to  provide  for  its  national  defense, 
to  direct  its  foreign  affairs,  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  national  industrial  reconstruction,  to 


regulate  its  commerce,  to  collect  taxes  for 
these  projects,  and  to  do  all  those  things 
without  which  no  sovereign  power  can  exist. 
But  by  attempting  to  do  all,  it  will  turn  the 
clock  of  democracy  backward,  either  to  com¬ 
munism  or  fascism,  but  in  any  case,  to  dic¬ 
tatorship. 

There  are  certain  areas  in  China  which  we 
all  know  are  now  dominated  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party.  There  are  certain  areas — much 
larger — controlled  by  the  central  government 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek:  others  where  Moslem 
militarists  are  in  control;  still  others  where 
the  people  are  ethnically  and  racially  non- 
Chinese.  All  of  these  areas  must  make  of 
their  political  armies  one  single  force  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  a  central  government.  But 
none  of  these  armies  will  lay  down  their 
arms  if  they  feel  that  their  political  convic¬ 
tions  and  beliefs.  Indeed,  their  very  lives,  are 
at  the  mercy  of  other  revengeful  political 
parties — if  they  believe  that  all  they  have 
gained  in  local  reforms  or  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  during  the  war  is  to  be  wiped  out  by 
dictatorial  edicts  from  far  away. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  thoughtful  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Americans  that  only  federal  union 
offers  a  real  solution  for  China’s  problems. 
A  federal  union,  in  which  each  political  party 
should  be  allowed  to  organize  and  govern 
.^provinces  they  now  clearly  possess  and  hold, 
ajid  the  citizens  of  which  are  loyal  to  ip.'^ 
Eagh  party  must  participate  in  one  central 
government  on  a  basis  of  representa^on; 
and  to  that  one  government  all  armies  in 
China  .must  be  subordinate.  Further,  the 
federaT  government  should,  as  it,.>does  in 
America,  guarantee  that  every,  province 
should  have  a  representative  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  as  soon  as  possible;  And  to  every 
person  in  any^rovlnce,  no  matter  what  his 
political  creed,  the  right  tq/speak  his  mind 
and  think  his  thoughts.  Ktiomintang  papers 
must  be  allowed  to  puhMsh  in  Communist 
areas,  and  Communist  papers  in  Kuomintang 
areas.  The  federal  government  should  al¬ 
low  no  terrorist  pollee  of  any  party  to  oper¬ 
ate  anywhere  in  any  pfpvlnce.  If  Chiang 
Kai-shek  thus  dqes  unto  ‘t.he  common  men 
of  China,  who  .,iionestly  believe  in  Chinese 
communism,  .exactly  what  he  would  have 
them  do  unto  the  common  men, of  his  politi¬ 
cal  party,  ,we  need  have  small  fear  for  the 
democratj,<5  future  of  China. 

I  say, 'incalculable  forces  for  peace  and 
happiptfess  have  been  tapped  if  456,000,000 
Chinese  even  partially  follow  this  ad-^e  of 
thqlr  leader,  if  he  follows  it  himself,  and  if 
we  will  follow  it,  too:  “Do  unto  others.” 

And  follow  it  we  must — Americans,  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  everybody.  The  atomic  bomb  alone 
has  made  any  other  course  Impossible.  The 
splitting  of  the  atom,  which  has  found  the 
ultimate  secret  of  material  destruction,  has 
also  destroyed  the  supremacy  of  all  material 
values.  What  remains,  in  an  atomic  age, 
alone  indestructible,  is  mind  and  spirit.  The 
Golden  Rule  of  all  religions,  “Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you,”  has 
become  the  political  law  of  survival  for  gov¬ 
ernments,  for  nations,  for  all  mankind.  To 
follow  that  law  is  what  we  and  the  Chinese, 
who  owe  one  another  so  much  in  the  past, 
owe  the  world  in  the  future. 


chusetts,  who  has  been  selected  by  th^ 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  visit  the 
countries  that  are  in  the  greatest  ne^of 
food,  has  furnished  me  the  followi^  list 
of  apparent  surplus  of  foods:  X 

Possible  food  exports  as  shown  in  Jne  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
dated  Oct.  1,  1945  / 

Million  pounds 

Meat  (after  maintaining  ou^evel  at 
150  pounds  per  capita:  ^rbductlon 

40  percent  over  prewar)- _  1,  500 

Fish  (canned) _ -i -  175 

Cheese _ 300—400 

Canned  milk _ ^ - -  1,  000 

Lard - 450 

Vegetable  fats  apd  oils _  100-200 

Dried  fruit _ / _  300 

Dry  beans _ _  150 

Dry  peas _ ,,1 _  200 

Million  bushels 

Wheat...'. _ 325 

Potatoes  (dehydrated) _  10 

Million  dozen 

Egg? _  600 

Powdered  milk _ Large  quantities 

During  the  war  I,  like  all  my  colleagues, 
have  made  every  effort  to  support  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  war  foods. 

We  now  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
fulfilling  the  commitments  made  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  we  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  furnishing  the  foods  that 
have  been  promised  by  President  Tru¬ 
man  at  Potsdam.  The  above  table  with 
the  Agriculture  Department  estimates  of 
food  indicates  that  the  foods  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  United  States.  The  big  ques¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  as  to  how  to  accomplish 
the  distribution  of  this  surplus  v/here  it 
is  most  needed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ; 

OF  j 

•  HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  < 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1945  i 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  « 
Speaker,  our  distinguished  colleague  the  ' 
Honorable  Christian  Herter,  of  Massa-  ; 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  9,  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  co¬ 
sponsors  of  H.  R.  2202  today  adopt  the 
following  statement  of  policy: 

We  have  joined  together  as  sponsors  of 
H.  R.  2202  because  we  believe  that  it  is 
a  measure  which  will  materially  further 
the  goal  of  full  employment  in  a  free 
competitive  economy.  We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  this  bill  to  be  a  panacea;  we  con- 
sirer  it  to  be  only  one  step,  but'  a  most 
essential  step,  in  the  achieving  of  full 
employment  in  the  United  States. 

The  importance  of  this  measure  is 
twofold: 

(a)  It  is  a  statement  of  basic  principle, 
namely,  that  every  American  who  is  able 
to  work  and  desires  to  work  has  the  right 
to  the  opportunity  for  useful,  remunera¬ 
tive,  regular,  and  full-time  employment. 
We  as  sponsors  reaflBrm  this  principle  and 
its  corollary,  that  the  Pederal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  the  responsibility  of  insuring 
continuing  full-employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  through  the  full  use  of  all  of  its 
powers  including  its  financial  resources. 
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(b)  The  machinery  to  implement  this 
principle  is  present  in  the  authorization 
of  the  President’s  national  production 
and  employment  budget  and  the  joint 
committee  of  Congress  to  consider  and 
make  specific  recommendations  on  that 
budget. 

Any  amendment  which  weakens 
either  the  statement  of  principle  or  the 
machinery  proposed,  weakens  the  bill  as 
a  whole  and  is  injurious  to  the  achiev¬ 
ing  of  full-employment  opportunities. 
As  cosponsors  of  H.  R,  2202  we  oppose 
any  such  amendments  and  we  respect¬ 
fully  urge  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Executive  Expendi¬ 
tures,  which  is  now  holding  hearings  on 
this  bill,  to  report  out  H.  R.  2202  with¬ 
out  any  such  weakening  changes. 


^American  Constitution  and  Its  Sig- 
icance  in  These  Critical  Days 


EX'] 


^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


HON.  AU^TUS  W.  BENNET 


OF  NI 


YORK 


;  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R^RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Octob^  10, 1945 

Mr.  BENNET  of  Ne\\York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  Itiave  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the^^coRD,  I 
.  include  an  address  by  Prank  E.  O^nett 
:  at  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revol^on 
I  luncheon,  Rochester  Chamber  of  Co^- 
i  merce.  Constitution  Day,  Monday,  Se^ 
tember  17,  1945; 

I  It  is  a  great  pity  that  more  of  us  do  not 
i  realize  what  the  Constitution  means  to 
I  everyone.  Our  well-being,  our  happiness, 
f  our  freedom,  all  our  many  blessings,  all  that 

j  America  is  and  all  that  America  stands  for 
has  been  made  possible  by  this  great  docu- 
)  nient  described  as  the  greatest  charter  of 
liberty  ever  penned  by  man. 

Of  the  40,000,000,000  people  who  have  lived 
on  this  planet  since  the  birth  of  Christ, 
probably  not  more  than  3  percent  have  lived 
under  a  government  where  they  might  call 
their  souls  their  own;  where  they  were  some¬ 
thing  more  than  herded  cattle  to  be  ordered 
about  by  someone  in  power.  And  by  far  the^ 
great  majority  of  that  tiny  3  percent  wh^ 
have  had  any  liberty  are  those  who  have  11^ 
in  this  country  under  our  Constitution,  syfce 
its  adoption  in  1789. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  should  cogfe  here 
today  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  yills  great 
event  and  the  tremendous  achlevepjents  that 
have  resulted.  Normally  we  wmiftd  rejoice, 
but  if  we  open  our  eyes  and  rsm.d  the  signs 
correctly,  this  is  not  a  time  to^lebrate.  In¬ 
stead,  it  should  stir  us  to  ac^n. 

Everywhere  throughout  ^r  land  today  are 
militant  groups  strivingAiciously,  selfishly, 
arrogantly  to  undermi^  our  Constitution, 
wreck  the  framework  in  our  liberty  and  hap¬ 
piness  and  destroy  jme  very  foundations  of 
this  Republic.  Eveh  as  you  and  I  pause  on 
this  occasion  to  pfiy  tribute  to  the  structure 
of  our  Government  as  conceived  by  its  found¬ 
ers,  these  Ins^ous  influences,  che^ly  cam¬ 
ouflaged  wi^  scores  of  disguises  are  tun¬ 
neling  und^  our  institutions,  gnawing  at  the 
base  of  o^r  economy. 

Thes^orces  would  substitute  for  our  con- 
stituticnal  system  a  planned  economy.  They 
hav^  definite  program  of  alluring  promises. 
'Tl^  have  unlimited  money,  fine  sounding 
■iSii?gans,  and  clever,  unscrupulous  leaders, 
ley  are  Influencing  the  minds  of  our  youth 


With  their  false  representations  and  they  pro¬ 
pose  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  this  very 
Constitution  to  which  you  and  I  today  pay 
tribute. 

;  This,  then,  is  a  most  appropriate  time  for 
Us  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  that  document  and  all  that  It  has 
jneant,  not  only  to  America,  but  to  the 
'entire  world. 

'  You  are  all  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the 
fhistory  of  those  critical  days  when  our  Re- 
jpublic  was  being  developed.  I  should  like 
fto  point  out  that  it  was  to  escape  exactly 
jsuch  intolerable  conditions  as  recently  pre- 
fvailed  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan  under 
'the  tyrants  now  overthrown,  that  our  fore¬ 
fathers  left  their  homes  and  friends  in  Eu- 
'rope  and  fled  to  an  unknown  wilderness  here 
in  America.  They  had  found  arbitrary  gov- 
'ernment  unbearable.  They  wanted  freedom 
?to  worship  as  they  pleased.  They  wanted  to 
'live  better  than  animals.  They  resented  the 
all-powerful  government  that  had  niade 
them  slaves,  subject  to  the  whims  of  their 
rulers  who  exercised  authority  over  all.  un¬ 
der  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
The  people  in  those  days  had  no  voice  in 
government,  no  way  to  protest  against  op¬ 
pression,  no  way  in  which  they  could  obtain 
justice.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  them 
to  improve  their  lot.  For  long  hours  of 
toll  they  got  only  a  bare  existence.  '  The^/ 
were  mere  pawns  to  be  used  at  a  tyrant 
nod.  A  man’s  life,  his  home,  his  fanyiy, 
were  not  safe  from  arbitrary,  despotic  rjners. 

Even  at  the  time  our  Constitutiim  was 
being  adopted,  men  in  Europe  wer^^ut  to 
death  for  debt.  For  petty  offenses ^en  were 
drawn  and  quartered;  that  is,  p^led  apart 
by  horses.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  wei^  in  fact,  230 
crimes,  Including  theft,  pui^hable  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  death.  In  other  ci^itries  of  Europe 
conditions  were  still  wor^.  The  very  year 
our  Constitution  was  ^dopted,  a  woman 
counterfeiter  was  burped  at  the  stake  In 
iigland.  In  much  m  Europe  there  was  no 
al  by  jury.  Th^accusatlon  of  the  king 
or^  a  government  official  was  sufficient  for 
exeCTiWon  or  insprisonment  for  life.  Every 
safegu^l^  of  In^cence  was  abolished  or  de- 
stroyed,Tmd  nl  the  Ingenuity  of  cruelty  was 
exercised  t^mnd  new  modes  of  torture. 

The  patnots  who  fought  the  war  for  our 
Independ^ce^^re  not  merely  protesting 
agains^  tax  on^M.  They  had  a  far  nobler 
purpose  and  that  to  find  a  way  to  limit 
the  JBower  of  goveriuii^nt.  Here  was  born  a 
glg^ous  new  idea,  nam^,  that  man  is  not 
e  servant,  but  the  master  of  the  state. 
After  we  had  won  the^War  with  Great 
Britain  there  came  a  period^!  chaos  in  the 
Colonies  that  resulted  finally  r^^alling  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  T^^ty-eight 
delegates  were  named,  but  sucli^^s  the 
conflict  of  ideas  that  many  delegates  not 
attend.  Out  of  the  sessions  of  the^^n- 
ventlon,  which  we  should  remember  ^Ifis 
composed  of  young  men,  there  finalT 
emerged  our  great  Constitution.  Five  of 
the  men  who  were  powerful  in  bringing 
about  its  adoption  were  in  their  thirties — 
Hamilton  was  only  30;  Madison,  37;  Ran¬ 
dolph,  34;  Pinckney,  30;  Gouverneur  Morris, 
35.  The  document  they  produced,  which 
finally  was  signed  by  only  39  of  the  delegates, 
has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  charter  ever  de¬ 
vised  by  man.  It  has  been  rigid  enough  and 
yet  flexible  enough  to  stand  the  storms  and 
crises  of  156  years,  and  is  as  useful  and  work¬ 
able  today  as  when  written. 

The  first  10  amendments  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  guaranteed  to  all, 
for  the  first  time  on  this  planet,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligious  worship,  the  right  of  petition  and  of 
assembly,  trial  by  jury,  privacy  of  home  or 
office,  and  protection  against  unlawful 
seizures  by  the  Government. 

Under  the  Constitution  it  became  the  right 
of  everyone  to  manage  his  life  as  he  saw 
fit,  to  engage  in  any  trade  or  profession  or 


in  any  field  of  work  that  he  might  choose,  so 
long  as  he  did  not  harm  others.  / 

And  most  important  was  the  provision  that 
whatever  reward  he  might  win  from.-'' his 
efforts  became  his,  to  be  used  and  disposed 
of  as  he  wished.  This  meant  opportunity 
and  an  incentive  for  all  to  achieve  success 
according  to  their  abilities,  energy,'  and  am¬ 
bition. 

Of  special  significance  was  the  fifth  article 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  reads:  “No  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  shall  private 
property  be  taken  for  pu))lic  use  without  just 
compensation.”  / 

Here  life  and  prqj#erty,  the  one  dealing 
with  the  comman0nent,  “Thou  Shalt  not 
kill,”  and  the  other  dealing  with  the  com¬ 
mandment,  “Thou  Shalt  not  steal,”  are  put 
into  the  same  jslassification  and  protected  by 
our  law.  Th^  the  individual  is  entitled  to 
his  property'^because  it  is  his.  If  its  public 
use  shoulj?  be  desired,  there  must  be  just 
compen^ion,  a  recognition  of  his  owner¬ 
ship  of/lt  and  the  value  of  it.  This  involves 
the  nreflt  motive,  the  individual’s  gain  of 
his  ^operty,  and  the  whole  system  of  indi- 
vi^alism  that  is  attacked  today  in  the  prop- 
^nda  of  the  radicals  who  would  undermine 
ind  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

As  a  result  of  these  provisions,  the  removal 
of  Government  restrictions,  the  opening  of 
unlimited  opportunity,  America  began  the 
greatest  development  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
At  last  there  was  an  incentive  for  all  to  work, 
to*  save,  to  create  new  products  and  new 
methods.  In  a  century  and  a  half,  more 
progress  was  made  in  every  field — transporta¬ 
tion,  communication,  education,  manufac¬ 
turing,  invention,  medicine,  science — than  in 
all  the  countless  preceding  centuries.  Labor- 
saving  devices  lessened  toil  for  man,  gave  us 
unlimited  production,  raised  the  standard  of 
living  to  heights  never  before  dreamed  of. 

America’s  great  progress  amazed  the  world 
and  aroused  its  envy.  Our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  widely  copied.  Nation  after  nation 
became  more  prosperous.  Countless  millions 
enjoyed  liberty  and  freedom  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world’s  history. 

Then  came  tragedy.  In  search  for  power 
and  to  satisfy  intense  greed,  despotism  again 
raised  its  ugly  head.  In  1914  there  began  a 
devastating  world  war.  Democracies  finally 
triumphed  but  at  frightful  cost.  Then  In 
1929  there  began  a  depression  so  deep  and  so 
widespread  that  it  proved  even  more  destruc¬ 
tive  than  the  war  itself.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  during  that  period  32  governments  were 
overthrown.  Leaders  groped  In  vain  for  some 
solution  of  the  woes  of  the  depression.  All 
sorts  of  schemes  and  panaceas  were  tried. 

Despite  the  warnings  of  history,  the  theory 
was  again  promoted  that  government  could 
solve  our  problems  and  take  care  of  us. 
Promising  bread,  glory,  and  everything  else  to 
hungry,  unhappy  peoples,  the  Hitlers,  the 
Mussolinis,  and  the  Lenlns  came  into  power. 
Once  again  the  state  became  master  of  the 
people  in  a  large  part  of  the  world.  Men 
jain  became  the  servants  of  the  state. 
Ambitious  dictators  resorted  again  to  war, 
a  wltt  that  has  caused  more  misery,  more  suf- 
ferln^i^reater  destruction  of  property  and 
loss  of  THe  than  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Thank  G^,^that  war,  too,  has  been  brought 
to  a  victoridVi^s  end,  even  though  at  staggering 
cost — a  publlH^ebt  of  more  than  $275,000,- 
000,000  and  morS,than  a  million  of  our  finest 
boys  killed  or  wom^ded  In  combat. 

In  carrying  on  thS^yar  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  surrender  to  ou^Government  tremen¬ 
dous  power,  full  controhyover  our  lives  and 
our  mode  of  living.  But  ^ipw  that  the  war 
has  been  won  this  Governm^t  control  must 
end.  We  must  return  again  £iS,^oon  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  constitutional  governm^t. 

In  winning  the  war  against  ouis.  powerful 
enemies  we  proved  to  the  world  thht  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  can  surpass  years  of  placing 
and  preparation  for  war  by  any  totalitaHan 
government.  It  was  our  system  of  free  ente’r- 
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.prise,  the  efforts  of  freemen,  that  made  it 
f^ssible  for  us  to  outdistance  our  enemies 
inVar  production,  a  vital  factor  in  winning 
victVy.  It  was  our  vast  aid  to  Russia  in. 
material  that  paved  Russia’s  road  to  victory. 

No  nation  in  the  world  can  in  war  or  peace 
match  our  production  under  our  system  of 
free  entei^rise,  with  its  incentives  and  re¬ 
wards  for  effort.  The  United  States  has 
emerged  fron^the  war  as  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  eartlx, 

A  system  of  government  that  has  made  all 
this  possible,  thaivhas  given  us  the  highest 
standard  of  living\ever  known,  that  has 
opened  the  way  for>^nur  amazing  progress 
and  has  provided  opponmnity,  happiness,  and 
blessings  not  enjoyed  ^y where  else  in  the 
world — such  a  system  ol,  government  cer¬ 
tainly  is  worth  saving.  And^it  must  be  saved. 

To  accept  the  substitute,  aplanned  society, 
it  is  necessary  to  surrender\the  right  to 
think — to  surrender  the  mind  wh,lch  controls 
the  free  actions  of  men.  In  a  plaitfjed  society 
education  is  controlled,  freedom  W  speech 
is  abridged,  freedom  of  the  press  is  ^ridged, 
freedom  of  assembly  is  abridged.  Tlie  con¬ 
trol  of  the  mind  of  man  for  the  maintefiance 
of  the  plan  is  not  economic  democracy;  it  is 
not  social  Justice.  It  is  tyranny,  blind  t^- 


true,  then  everyone  who  owns  a  farm  or  a 
house,  a  mortgage  or  a  bond,  a  business  or  a 
factory,  is  destined  to  be  deprived  of  his 
property.  It  would  mean  the  scrapping  of 
our  Constitution. 

Why  have  the  people  of  this  country  su¬ 
pinely  allowed  the  terms  “capitalism”  and 
“private  enterprise”  to  be  referred  to  with 
a  sort  of  apology;  something  to  be  talked 
down,  whispered  down,  as  being  of  the  re¬ 
grettable  past?  They  are  as  much  a  part 
of  America  as  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Capitalism  has  made  this  Nation  the  great, 
rich  country  that  it  is,  incomparably  the 
most  powerful  on  earth.  Alter  saving  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  having  acted  as  the 
storehouse  for  its  rehabilitation,  thought¬ 
less  and  subversive  elements  in  this  country 
would  tear  down  what  we  have  built  up. 

Almost  every  Inhabitant,  other  than  agi¬ 
tators,  in  every  country  in  Europe,  would 
prefer  the  American  system  system  if  he 
could  have  the  opportunity  to  live  under  it. 
That  is  his  dream.  In  his  present  despair 
he  is  turning  to  forms  of  socialism  and  com¬ 
munism  under  the  mistaken  delusion  that,  in 
some  manner  not  understood  by  him,  he  will 
obtain  a  measure  of  security.  What  a  pity  he 
does  not  know  what  that  means — the  loss  of 


anny,  the  darkest,  blackest  tyranny  that  thK 
human  race  has  ever  seen.  \  freedom. 

These  people  who  advocate  state  socialism  .\  What  we  need  here  is  a  great  education 


advance  the  theory  that  we  should  depend  on 
government  for  everything.  They  ignore  the 
fact  that  not  even  supermen  could  from 
Washington,  successfully  manage  our  lives 
and  our  affairs.  They  ignore  the  fact  that 
government  is  harried  on  by  a  group  of  only 
average  men  and  that  government  does  not 
create  wealth.  The  money  that  it  spends 
lavishly  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  No  one  who  buys  any  article  or  re¬ 
ceives  compensation  escapes  taxation.  Un¬ 
limited  government  spending  leads  to  dis¬ 
aster.  Neither  the  government  nor  an  Indi- 
dual  can  spend  Itself  or  himself  into  pros¬ 
perity. 

Planned  economy  means  reverting  to  the 
all-powerful  state  and  Inevitably  will  bring 
back  slavery  to  the  state.  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Japan  had  planned  economy.  Russia 
still  has  it.  Surely  we  don’t  want  it  in 
America.  And  we  must  not  have  it.  The 
tremendous  sacrifices  that  we  have  made  in 
this  war  will  have  been  in  vain  if  we  should 
finally  see  established  here  the  very  same 
Etatism,  national  socialism  or  totalitarianism 
that  we  fought  to  overthrow  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia. 

And  yet  such  a  fate  for  us  is  entirely  possi¬ 
ble  if  we  neglect  and  forget  the  Constitution 
and  the  way  of  life  that  it  has  provided.  Fail¬ 
ing  to  realize  the  great  benefits  and  blessings 
that  have  come  to  use  because  of  our  Const^ 
tution,  most  of  us  remain  asleep  and  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  protect  our  form  of  government  _;«md 
offset  these  efforts,  while  zealots  who  promote 
socialistic  and  communistic  programs  fight 
on  with  enthusiasm  and  determination.  If 
they  succeed  in  their  plans,  it  will  -^ean  the 
end  of  the  America  we  love.  / 

There  are  too  many  who  s^  that  this 
can’t  happen  here  and  smugly  Ignore  what 
is  going  on.  l  et  me  remind  ybu  that  no  one 
expected  that  a  handful  of  schemers  could 
overthrow  the  Czar  of  Ri^sia,  but  they  did 
and  they  have  remainejf}"  in  control  of  the 
Russian  Government  e,ver  since. 

It  seemed  most  uiliikely  that  Churchill, 
the  great  war  leadeyf  who  saved  Britain  and 
probably  the  whojie  *world,  could  be  driven 
from  office  by  th^e  who  stood  for  a  program 
of  state  soclaliaifii  that  may  lead  to  almost 
any  kind  of  ai^  economic  revolution  in  Eng¬ 
land.  But  .they  did  succeed,  and  today 
America  wijih  our  Constitution  stands  as  the 
last  bulwdrk  in  the  world  as  protection 
against  _iil  the  dire  results  that  will  surely 
come  from  any  form  of  a  superstate. 

Ha^!6ld  Laski,  who  did  much  at  Harvard 
ar^  in  Washington  to  promote  socialistic 
pljtns,  said  recently  in  England  that  the 
capitalistic  system  is  doomed.  If  that  be 


campaign  that  will  acquaint  our  people  wUfh 
tl^e  basic  principles  of  the  Constitution 
arouse  them  to  defend  at  all  costs  that^reat 
char^.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  se/sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  American  R&imlutlon 
both  bedding  active  in  this  task.  yThe  sub¬ 
stitutes  advocated  for  it  have  beeiyu’ied  again 
and  again  \hroughout  the  ag^  and  have 
always  faile^ 

Who  is  beingsjnost  decelvet^in  this  matter 
of  liberty?  SuVprising  tcysome,  it  is  the 
laborer,  who  is  thB^lghes^aid,  has  the  best 
tools  and  finest  woiikin^^onditions,  and  the 
highest  production  fscierd  in  all  the  world. 
The  Constitution  is  greatest  bread-and- 
butter  document  in^^^hlstory  of  the  world. 
The  propaganda  tWed  tolnislead  the  worker 
alms  to  make  hi^  think  He  is  going  to  get 
something  mor^under  a  ne\  system.  He  is 
being  fed  pr^aganda  that  toflames  class 
hatred  in  Anrferica — hatred  of  ti^  capitalist 
hatred  of  nfanagement,  hatred  oiSithose  who 
have  money. 

The  d^agogs  overlook  the  fact  tl^at  if  it 
had  n^  been  for  those  Colonists  like'wash- 
ington,  who  gave  their  money  to  finance  the 
Wan^or  Independence,  the  America  we  khpw 
wguld  never  have  existed.  False  propaganda 
s  made  some  believe  that  the  wealth  o\ 
^imerica  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  while,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  riches  of  this  great 
country  are  owned  by  the  people,  the  average 
level  of  wealth  being  higher  than  in  any 
other  country. 

Here  45,000,000  people  have  life  Insurance, 
some  50,000,000  have  savings-bank  deposits, 
and  more  than  15,000,000  own  their  own 
homes  or  farms. 

The  laborer  also  is  being  told  that  the  way 
to  get  even  with  those  who  have  prospered 
by  toil,  effort,  thrift,  and  ambition  is  to 
destroy  the  system  that  makes  it  impossible 
for  anyone  to  succeed.  But  the  destruction 
of  the  system  will  make  it  impossible  also 
for  this  man,  his  children,  and  his  children’s 
children  to  improve  their  lot. 

The  American  workingman  is  too  sensible, 
I  hope,  to  be  duped  by  such  unsound  pro¬ 
posals.  He  must  know  that  the  individual 
knows  better  than  the  state  what  is  good  for 
him.  He  knows  that  bureaucrats  who  live 
on  the  earnings,  sweat,  and  toil  of  others  are 
not  supermen.  They  are  Instead  a  crushing 
burden  and  a  great  obstacle  to  all  progress. 

Jefferson,  that  great  democrat  who  drafted 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  creation  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution  and  our  Republic,  said  this:  “A 
wise  and  frugal  government  which  shall  re¬ 
strain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  shall 
otherwise  leave  them  free  to  regulate  their 


own  pursuits  of  Industry  and  Improvement, 
and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor 
the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of 
good  government.” 

That  is  the  kind  of  government  that  would 
get  all  its  powers  from  the  people  and  never 
be  their  master.  It  would  give  every  indi¬ 
vidual  by  divine  help  the  right  to  shape  his 
own  destiny.  But  when  government  under¬ 
takes  to  guarantee  economic,  security,  it  de¬ 
stroys  Individualisip,  destroys  initiative, 
thrift,  self-denial,  self-reliance,  independ¬ 
ence,  pride,  and  self-respect. 

In  the  Proverbs  we  j^ad,  “He  that  tilleth 
the  land  shall  have  ^nty  of  bread,  but  he 
that  followeth  after^ain  persons  shall  have 
poverty  enough.”  r 

In  these  days  tnere  is  much  confusion  in 
our  thinking  aljout  the  future.  I  have  faith 
In  America’s  /uture  if  we  cling  to  our  con¬ 
stitutional  ^vernment  which  has  given  to 
us  in  every  way  more  than  any  people  on 
the  globemave  ever  had.  The  scientists  who 
were  d^eloped  under  our  free-enterprise 
systemf  have  solved  the  greatest  mystery  of 
the  ages,  the  power  of  the  atom.  Their  mas¬ 
tery  of  this  secret  may  lead  to  a  release  of 
tij^mendous  power,  progress,  and  production 
fcr  all,  such  as  no  one  can  now  imagine. 

/  Our  free  scientists  in  their  laboratories  also 
have  found  ways  to  create  new  products  and 
uses  for  old  products,  that  regardless  of  what 
the  atom  may  do,  will  change  everything 
about  us — the  clothes  we  wear,  the  food  we 
eat,  the  houses  we  live  in.  They  have  given 
us  new  horizons  that  will  lead  to  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity  such  as  never  be¬ 
fore  known.  ’They  have  charted  the  road  to 
more  leisure,  more  culture,  better  living  and 
a  better  world  for  all  mankind. 

But  to  achieve  all  this  we  must  have  the 
protection  of  the  Constitution  that  has  made 
possible  our  amazing  progress.  'We  must 
cling  fast  to  that  great  charter  of  our  liberties. 
We  must  remain  freemen,  free  from  slavery 
to  our  Government  or  any  other  government. 

I  have  faith  in  the  American  people.  I 
believe  that  their  common  sense,  their  in¬ 
telligence  and  patriotism  will  yet  triumph 
and  that  the  trend  of  Government  toward 
State  and  national  socialism,  totalitarianism, 
and  communism  in  the  rest  of  the  world  will 
be  checked  here  in  America  and  that  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  will  be 
preserved. 

The  chairman  of  the  convention  that 
framed  our  Constitution  was  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  On  the  back  of  his  chair  there  was 
a  painting  of  the  sun  as  it  appeared  Just 
above  the  horizon.  When,  after  many  months 
of  wrangling  and  discussions  which  often 
threatened  to  break  up  the  convention  en- 
'tlrely,  the  Constitution  was  finally  signed  by 
the  39  delegates,  Benjamin  Franklin,  then 
83  years  old,  who  had  been  a  great  stabilizing 
forcer  .in  the  convention,  arose  and  said: 

“I  hhve  looked  at  that  painting  again  and 
again.  ''I  have  wondered  whether  it  was  a 
rising  or  A  setting  sun,  but  now  I  know  it  is  a 
rising  sun.^ 

And  for  ISK  years  it  has  been  a  rising  sun. 
Now  we  must^e  to  it  that  this  sun  that  has 
shone  upon  us  Wth  such  favor,  that  has  seen 
America  grow  f^n  a  weak  little  group  of 
colonies  into  the  ^matest  of  all  nations,  see 
to  it  that  this  sun  dhes  not  set. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quesi 
tion  of  whether  or  not  there  shall  be  a 
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Missouri  Valley  Authority  is  now  being  But  as  time  went  on  Sam’s  efforts  became 


discussed  by  a  great  many  people,  includ¬ 
ing  many  of  our  midwestern  newspapers. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  by  includ¬ 
ing  an  editorial  from  the  Miles  City 
(Mont.)  Star  for  Sunday,  September  30, 
1945.  The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

H.4S  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH  GROWN  WTEARY 
OP  MVA? 

The  only  vehement  supporter  in  the  big 
time  journalistid  field  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  for  the  totalitarian  scheme  of  a  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  Authority  has  been  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  (Not  counting  its  twin  paper 
in  the  same  ci-^  and  under  the  Pulitzer 
ownership.)  All  of  a  sudden  about  a  year 
ago,  and  for  no  good  reason  at  all,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  climbed  on  the  socialist  wagon  of 
the  authority  boys.  Since  then  it  has  been 
doing  its  level  best  to  cram  this  bunch  of 
nonsense  down  the  throats  of  plain  people 
of  the  valley.  No  one  ever  heard  of  the  twins 
of  Mr.  Puiitzer  raising  a  voice  about  our  wel¬ 
fare  back  in  the  drought  years  of  1934  and 
1936  when  choice  cattle  herds  were  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Government  at  $15  a  head  to 
save  them  from  death  by  thirst  and  starva¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  socialism  in  that  situa¬ 
tion  for  men  of  inherited  wealth,  such  as  Mr. 
Pulitzer,  to  dabble  in.  There  was  no  chance 
to  control  the  lives  of  people  by  socialist  ex¬ 
periments,  when  even  the  waters  of  the  earth 
dried  up.  None  of  the  pro-MVA  boys  were 
on  hand  then;  not  Mr.  Pulitzer  of  the  in¬ 
herited  wealth,  Marshall  Field  of  a  lot  more 
inherited  wealth;  the  ClO’ers  and  other  rabid 
unloneers  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City; 
the  TVA’ers  of  Lilienthal's  stripe;  the  pseudo 
farmer,  Jim  Patton  and  his  left-wing  Farmers 
Union  political  organization;  magazines  like 
Collier’s  of  former  high  thoughts  and  ideals; 
certain  pinkish  and  ill-informed  New  York 
newspapers,  plus  a  few  misguided  clergymen 
who  can’t  smell  socialism  when  it  is  laid  in  ; 
front  of  their  very  noses.  .  ‘ 

At  the  time  Mr.  Pulitzer  decided  to  p^ 
over  this  reform  on  the  Missouri  Valley  Ae 
selected  his  ace  editorial  writer  and  ri^or 
has  it  he  told  said  writer  to  stay  on  tM  job 
until  the  MVA  was  an  accomplished  tajt.  In 
other  words  Pulitzer  apparently  figu^  that 
whatever  his  ideas  were,  they  were  abod  for 
everybody  in  the  valley.  So  he  p^ed  this 
ace,  Sam  Shelton.  Now  Sam  has  *led  hard 
to  carry  out  instrvictions  of  the  1^  boss.  He 
has  written  reams  oj  clever,  v^dy  and  at 
times  slightly  caustic  articles  y  the  matter 
of  an  MVA.  He  dispatched  pother  writer 
(pardon  us  for  the  term)  int^he  valley  who 
was  supposed  to  write  a  fairlamorrect  account 
of  what  he  found  therein.  /Well,  what  that 
fellow  sent  back  to  Sam  rrfninded  us  of  the 
figures  of  the  three  monlfeys  who  see  noth^ 
Ing,  hear  nothing,  any  tell  nothing.  Hisj 
writings  were  just  abo^  that  good  and  ha^ 
just  that  much  effect  /n  the  question  under? 
discussion.  We  recalf  that  brother  Sheltom 
dogged  the  water /conference  committeej 
which  met  in  Chicyo  last  September  for  tha 
purpose  of  formul/ting  a  national  wafer 
policy  for  the  girfdance  of  Congress.  Whai 
he  wrote  about  Ahat  conference  was  in  thd 
same  class  as  w/at  might  have  fell  out  of  tha 
transom.  In ^ther  words,  Sam  didn’t  gel^ 
very  close  tv  the  heart  of  the  dlscussiorf 
which  indicated  he  might  have  been  on  th^ 
outside  lisyning  in.  Oh,  he  did  write  a  mag^ 
nificent  e^torial  once.  It  took  up  a  whola 
page  in  tl^  Post-Dispatch  and  was  Illustrates 
with  aAialf-baked  drawing  by  their  staff 
drawii^-board  artist.  Sam  thought  so  much( 
of  th/ editorial  he  addressed  it  to  all  thd 
edit^  in  the  valley  (Including  ours),  anc^ 
sent^ut  reprints  helter-skelter  up  and  downi 
thafrlver.  That  was  the  one  which  launchec^ 
h/  MVA  campaign.  Of  course,  it  fell  like  qj 
^d  in  the  upper  basin  States  and  that  wa^ 
Something  Sam  Shelton  never  could  under¬ 
stand.  It  was  such  a  noble  thought  and  the 
'  bushlander  editors  just  wouldn’t  fall  for  it 


more  and  more  feeble  in  the  cause  of  the? 
MVA,  and  his  arguments  lost  whatever  I 
potency  they  once  had.  Now  we  lean!  via] 
Editor  and  Publisher  that  Sam  is  no  ^nger  j 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Post-DSpatch.j 
It  seems  he  made  much  more  of  f.  fist  ofj 
handling  a  strike  of  the  St.  Louip  carriers^ 
than  of  putting  over  the  MVA.  ^  now  Mr. 
Pulitzer  has  gathered  Sam  unto  /imself,  for 
Editor-Publisher  says:  “SheltoS will  assist 
Pulitzer  on  various  problems  rating  to  pub¬ 
lishing  the  newspaper  and  ywill  join  the 
management’s  committee  inAegotlatlng  all 
contracts.”  / 

Isn’t  that  a  nice  way  (A  getting  a  good 
guy  out  of  a  tough  spot^here  you  placed 
him,  after  finding  that  /he  “reform  wave” 
has  failed;  especially  tlte  one  you  tried  to 
backwash  up  the  Missouri  Valley? 

Well,  so  long,  Sam./ You  put  up  the  best; 
scrap  you  could  in  view  of  the  fact  that  youi 
had  been  equipped /^Ith  propaganda  pillows  f 
instead  of  boxing /gloves.  Anyway  we  en-f 
joyed  your  shadow/boxing  on  the  TVA  benefit! 
performances.  /  ; 


The  Benefits  to  Agriculture  From  the 
Full  Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  radio  address  re¬ 
cently  delivered  by  me: 

Friends  of  the  Twelfth  District,  one  of  the 
most  widely  discussed  legislative  measures 
now  before  Congress  is  the  full  employment 
bill  of  1945  which  recently  passed  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  will  shortly  be  acted  on  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  have  talked  to  you  before  about  this 
measure  and  have  indicated  to  you  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  my  strong  endorsement  of  it.  To¬ 
night  I  want  to  discuss  full  employment 
again  but  from  another  point  of  view. 

When  the  problem  of  maintaining  em¬ 
ployment  is  discussed,  people  are  very  in¬ 
clined  to  think  of  employment  or  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  the  urban  industrial  work¬ 
er.  This  is  a  natural  thing  to  do  growing 
out  of  the  obvious  role  of  the  millions  of 
industrial  workers  in  our  total  economic 
picture. 

The  city  worker,  however,  is  just  the  most 
obvious  beneficiary  of  an  economy  of  full 
production  and  full  employment.  All  the 
people  of  our  modern  America  will  benefit 
from  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  total 
work  force  in  a  program  of  full  production. 

We  have  seen  how  this  worked  during  the 
war  when  we  did  use  a  maximum  number  of 
workers  in  the  maximum  effort  to  produce 
the  weapons,  the  machines,  the  uniforms, 
and  the  food  necessary  to  achieve  victory. 

The  impact  of  the  war  upon  agriculture 
was  as  great  and  its  results  as  miraculous 
as  was  the  unprecedented  production  records 
reached  in  industry.  The  American  farmer 
proved  himself  to  be  as  great  a  production 
genius  as  the  industrial  worker. 

One  of  the  byproducts  of  this  great  war¬ 
time  record  by  farmers  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  change  in  thinking  among 
many  economists  and  theorists  as  to  the  po¬ 
tential  productivity  of  agidculture  and  its 
relationship  to  the  whole  economy.  The 
theory  of  scarcity  economics  in  agriculture 
has  been  completely  outmoded  by  the  war 
experience.  America  at  war  consumed  all 
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the  farmer  could  produce  and  could  have 
used  even  more.  America  at  peace  can  do ' 
the  same  if  the  purchases  of  farm  products 
is  sustained  through  full  employment  of  the 
farmers’  No.  1  customer — the  urban  indus¬ 
trial  worker. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet  discussing  the  peacetime  role  of  farm¬ 
ers  has  this  to  say: 

“What  peace  can  mean  to  American  farm¬ 
ers  depends  more  upon  the  level  of  business 
activity  and  nonfarm  employment  that  can 
be  maintained  after  the  war  than  upon  any¬ 
thing  else.” 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  program  of  full 
employment  will  not  solve  all  the  problems 
or  cure  all  the  headaches  of  the  American 
farmer,  but  without  full  employment  the  av¬ 
erage  farmer  is  doomed  to  an  ever-decreasing 
Income,  to  a  lessened  standard  of  living,  and 
to  abandonment  of  the  land  as  a  livelihood 
for  many  thousands  of  them. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  it  was  a 
farm  organization  which  first  proposed  the 
full  employment  bill.  It  was  the  Farmers’ 
Union,  a  national  organization  of  working 
farmers,  which  proposed  the  plan  of  Senator 
Murray,  of  Montana,  in  August  of  last  year. 

Full  employment  is  not  an  academic  or 
abstract  theory  to  to  the  farmer,  to  the  man 
who  raises  the  pigs,  the  cows,  chickens,  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  foodstuffs  to  supply  the 
tables  of  America.  Full  employment 
throughout  the  Nation  means  full  produc¬ 
tion  and  cash  in  hand  on  the  farm. 

The  great  agricultural  production  record 
during  the  war  demonstrated  as  nothing  else 
could  the  economic  Interdependence  of  farm¬ 
er  and  worker,  of  city  folks  and  country 
folks.  That  relationship  did  not  start  with 
the  war;  it  will«not  stop  with  victory.  If 
anything,  the  dependence  of  the  farmer  on 
industrial  pay  rolls  will  grow  with  the  end 
of  the  war.  During  the  last  several  years 
the  farmers  have  shared  with  Industry  the 
United  States  Government  as  their  most 
important  customer. 

Even  with  a  vast  Government  program  of 
relief  in  form  of  food  and  clothing  for  the 
peoples  of  the  war-devastated  countries,  the 
United  States  Government  will  no  longer  be 
the  big  consumer  of  farm  products  that  it 
has  been.  The  ordinary  American  will  have 
to  take  up  the  slack  through  increased  pur¬ 
chases  of  the  farmers’  produce.  This  means 
the  ordinary  American  is  going  to  have  to 
eat  more  and  better  foods  than  he  did  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  and  he  can’t  do  this  unless 
there  are  more  jobs  at  decent  wages  than 
there  were  before  the  war. 

What  this  means  is  clear.  The  farmers’ 
stake  in  full  employment  in  the  United 
States'  is  as  great  as  is  the  workers’,  the  shop¬ 
keepers’,  or  the  businessman's. 

A  very  good  example  of  how  the  farmer 
benefits  from  widespread  increases  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  among  urban  workers  is  found 
in  the  consuming  habits  established  during 
the  war.  Not  only  did  total  production  go 
up  to  amazing  records,  but  individual  con¬ 
sumption  of  farm  products  went  way  up. 

Even  taking  into*  account  rationing  and 
the  diversion  of  great  supplies  to  the  armed 
services  and  to  lend-lease,  civilian  consump¬ 
tion  of  pork  and  lard  jumped  from  67.1  to 
87.1  pounds  per  person,  of  chicken  from  17.9 
to  28.1  pounds,  of  wool  from  4.5  to  7.7,  and 
of  cotton  from  25.3  to  39.8  pounds. 

Of  course  there  were  decreases  in  con¬ 
sumption  by  individuals,  too,  but  these  were 
in  foodstuffs  and  other  farm  products  that 
simply  were  not  available  for  civilian  use. 
It  is  very  significant  for  the  future,  that 
American  consumers  during  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  period  of  the  war  used  ever  increasing 
amounts  of  agricultural  products  whenever 
they  were  available. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
trend  would  not  continue  after  the  war  when 
the  inhibitions  against  buying  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 
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Tliis  increased  consumption  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  during  tlie  war  was  possible  because  a 
war  economy  is  an  economy  of  fuil  employ¬ 
ment.  What  could  this  not  mean  in  a  peace¬ 
time  economy  of  full  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  when  the  wartime  brakes  on  ci¬ 
vilian  consumption  have  been  removed? 

Tire  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
estimated  that  if  the  United  States  had  full 
employment  at  a  national  income  level  of 
$150,000,000,000  in  1950,  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  United  States  would  eat  113 
percent  of  the  beef  and  veal  he  ate  during 
the  1935-39  period,  143  percent  of  the  pork 
and  lard,  140  percent  of  the  chickens,  117 
percent  of  the  eggs,  and  112  percent  of  the 
dairy  products. 

The  Bureau  estimates,  on  comparison  with 
consumption  in  past  years,  that  the  average 
citizen  would  use  154  percent  more  citrus 
fruit,  138  percent  more  canned  vegetables, 
119  percent  more  sugar,  133  percent  more 
wool,  119  percent  of  cotton  and  132  percent 
of  tobacco. 

Imagine  what  this  kind  of  consumption 
by  the  American  people  would  mean  to  the 
farmer.  And  it  is  possible.  The  figures  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  are  based  on  past  rAationships  be¬ 
tween  employment  levels  throughout  the 
country  and  farm-products  consumption. 

These  figures,  amazing  as  they  may  seem 
as  opposed  to  the  old  concept  of  scarcity 
planning,  do  not  take  into  account  such  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  increased  consumption  as 
nutrition  education  resulting  in  better  eat¬ 
ing  habits,  or  a  greater  diffusion  of  buying 
power  through  elimination  of  substandard 
wages. 

They  are  based  on  present  consuming  hab¬ 
its,  and  on  present  wage  levels  which,  in 
millions  of  cases,  make  adequate  family  diets 
impossible. 

In  all  my  discussions  of  full -employment 
legislation,  1  have  said  repeatedly  that  it 
would  not  solve  all  the  ills  of  modern  indus¬ 
trial  capitalism.  It  is  not  the  open  sesame 
to  the  world  of  peace  and  prosperity  which 
Ideally  we  strive  for.  ‘  It  does  provide  a  blue¬ 
print  for  the  kind  of  healthy  total  economy 
in  which  peace  and  prosperity  can  thrive. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  in  relation  to  the 
farmers’  stake  in  full  employment. 

The  full-employment  bill  will  not  cure  all 
the  headaches  in  the  present  agricultural 
system.  Even  full  employment  itself,  with 
all  that  it  will  mean  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
the  farmer,  will  not  automatically  take  care 
of  such  pressing  agricultural  problems  as  soil 
conservation,  of  balanced  production,  of 
monopoly  farming — to  mention  Just  a  few 
of  the  most  urgent  problems. 

A  comprehensive  agricultural  program  de¬ 
signed  to  correct  the  old  ills  and  to  promote 
new  methods  must  accompany  full  employ¬ 
ment  if  the  American  farmer  is  to  share  in 
the  fullness  of  American  life. 

Such  a  comprehensive  program,  designed 
to  secure  to  the  farmer  the  full  benefits  of 
an  economy  of  full  production  must  be  based 
on  the  proposition  tftat  agriculture  is  an 
integral  and  vital  part  of  the  total  economy, 
not  a  stepchild  of  the  American  system. 

Although  as  I  have  said,  the  passage  of 
the  full  employment  bill  will  not  solve  the 
postwar  problems  of  American  agriculture, 
1.  will,  for  the  farmer  as  for  the  rest  of  us, 
provide  a  blueprint  for  the  kind  of  economy 
in  which  general  prosperity,  with  an  ever- 
increasing  standard  of  living  for  all,  is  pos¬ 
sible. 

I  have  heard  the  full  employment  bill  com¬ 
pared,  as  far  as  farmers  are  concerned,  with 
support  prices  for  agricultural  products. 
Support  prices,  as  you  know,  put  a  floor  un¬ 


der  the  prices  of  farm  products.  The  full 
employment  bill  will  put  a  floor  under  the 
whole  economy. 

If  the  United  States  does  achieve  the  full 
employment  envisioned  by  the  study  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  with  a  na¬ 
tional  income  of  $150,000,000,000  in  1950,  the 
cash  Income  of  farmers  would  be  about 
$17,000,000,000,  assuming  a  slight  decrease  in 
prices  from  present  levels. 

If,  instead  of  full  employment,  we  were  to 
have  another  depression  comparable  to  that 
of  1929-32,  farm  cash  Income  would  drop  to 
about  $6,500,000,000.  Net  Income  would  be 
$3,000,000,000  as  against  $11,400,000,000  under 
full  employment. 

These  figures  alone  make  clear  the  farmers’ 
stake  in  full  employment  in  the  postwar 
period  when  the  increased  technological  im¬ 
provement  in  farm  operation  and  the  in¬ 
creased  speed  of  the  impact  of  depressions  on 
farmers  constantly  tend  to  bring  the  farm 
and  urban  populations  of  the  country  closer 
together  to  share  in  the  total  economy, 
whether  it  be  one  of  acute  depression  or  of 
full  employmeiit. 


IXWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

EitlHr  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docum^t  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only'When  the  same  shall  be  accompa¬ 
nied  by  aiv«stimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  pr^able  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive  departmeflh  bureau,  board,  or  independ- 
lent  ofiBce  of  the^overnment  submitting  re¬ 
ports  or  documer^^  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  sh^l  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  NothiW  in  this  section  re¬ 
lating  to  estimates  shall^pply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.  S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  la^) 

Printing  and  binding  for  skingress,  whi 
recommended  to  be  done  by\he  Cominftt 
on  Printing  of  either  House,  sh^^be  so  ^c- 
ommended  in  a  report  containing  an  ap^oxi- 
mate  estimate  of  the  cost  thereof.^^Kther 
with  a  statement  from  the  Public  PrVter  of 
estimated  approximate  cost  of  work^ttevl- 
ously  ordered  by  Congress  within  pie  OTcal 
year  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  145,  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  c^ies,  whei 
presented  to  either  House,  shal^be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee,<’hn  Printing, 
who,  in  making  their  report,  ^hall  give  the 
probable  cost  of  the  proposed'  printing  upon 
the  estimate  of  the  Public  .printer,  and  no 
extra  copies  shall  be  priiifted  before  such 
committee  has  reported  (l/.  S.  Code,  title  44, 
sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  'ttlE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

To  the  Vice  President  and  each  Senator, 
100  copies;  to  the  Secretary  and  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senrfte,  each,  25  copies;  to  the 
Secretary,  for  official  use,  not  to  exceed  35 
copies;  to  the  Pergeant  at  Arms,  for  use  on 
the  floor  of  pie  Senate,  not  to  exceed  50 
copies;  to  eagh  Representative,  Delegate,  and 
Resident  Commissioner  in  Congress,'  68 
copies;  to  the  Clerk,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and 
Doorkeep^'  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
each,  25  pbpies;  to  the  Clerk,  for  official  use, 
not  to  {feceed  60  copies;  and  to  the  Door- 
keeper/for  use  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  not  to  exceed  76  copies;  to 
the  yice  President  and  each  Senator,  Repre- 
ser^tlve.  Delegate,  and  Resident  Commls- 
Bl(^er  in  Congress  there  shall  also  be  fur- 
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nished  (and  shall  not  be  transferable),  , 
copies  of  the  dally  Record,  of  which  1  shaft 
be  delivered  at  his  residence,  1  at  his  of^e, 
and  1  at  the  Capitol. 


R.^^AI 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR/SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  jftrbllca- 
tions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubPc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D^.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Pi^bllc  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  d  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may^be  allowed  to 
authorized  book  dealers  an^’ quantity  pur¬ 
chasers,  but  such  printing  /fiiall  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  ^perintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  whicy  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Governi^nt  publications  by 
book  dealers,  and  he  r»y  designate  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  officer  his  awnt  for  the  sale  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  publication  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  ypon  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documentjf*  and  the  head  of  the  re¬ 
spective  departnufirt  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (IJf  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONC^ESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Pubyc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  suflicient  to  reimburse  the 
expense  ibf  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
fal  Directory.  The  money  derived 
from  ^ch  sales  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  aftd  accounted  for  in  his  annual  report 
to  Gfongress,  and  no  sale  shall  be  made  on 
fit  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p.  1939) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  ofiBce  for  the  Congressional  Record  is 
located  in  Statuary  Hall,  House  wing,  where 
Mr.  Ralph  L.  Harris  is  in  attendance  during 
the  sessions  of  Congress  to  receive  orders  for 
subscriptions  to  the  Record  at  $1.50  per 
month,  and  where  single  copies  may  also  be 
purchased.  Orders  are  also  accepted  for  the 
printing  of  speeches  in  pamphlet  form. 


PRINTING  DOCUMENTS  AND  REPORTS 

Documents  and  reports  of  committees  with 
the  evidence  and  papers  submitted  therewith, 
or  any  part  thereof  ordered  printed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  may  be  reprinted  by  the  Public  Printer 
jn  order  of  any  Member  of  Congress  or  Dele- 
|te,  on  prepayment  of  the  cost  thereof 
(UVS-  Code,  title  44,  sec.  162,  p.  1940) .  , 

PRIcfl^F  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

The  ^blic  Printer  is  authorized  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  sul^cribers  the  daily  Record  at  $1.50 
per'month^jayable  in  advance. 

Remit  by  ihoney  order  payable  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Do^ments,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washlngt\j  25;  D.  C. 

PRINTING  OP  COSIGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  foi^he  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver,  upoft^he  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  ifclegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Reobed,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  th^most  thereof 
(U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  19^) . 

CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE^ 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  DeiWates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pmse 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  OfiBce,  that  their  addresses  may  ^ 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


resolution  (positive  laYf)* 


,  CONFERENCE i  Sen.  Willis,  Ind.,  described  the  accomplishments  cf  the  Quebej 

c^erence  (pp.  10684-7). 

,,  LEAVE  l^LOWANCES.  Sens.  Downey,  Taylor,  and  Hart  were  appointed  Senate  C( 

ferees^m  S.  IO36,  which  provides  for  payment  of  leave  to  Army  and  Wavy/6f fl¬ 
eers  whoSfeturn  to  Federal  employment  (p,  IO654). 

ReppXRamspeck,  Randolph,  and  Rees  were  appointed  House  confere^  on  the 
bill  (p.  1^9). 

»,  SUGARj  ALCOHOL X  Received  a  resolution  of  the  .5th  Dist.  of  Kans.  i?^deration  of 
Womeils  Clubs  re^rcmending  that  the  Government  restrict  the  useybf  sugars  for 
■  alcoholic' beveraf^  (p,  10651). 

),  PROPERTY  RS.i^UISIT  lON^^oth  Houses  received'  from  the  Presid^t  I’JPB's'  "report  on 
.  operations  under  the  iwouerty  Requisition  Act,  To  Milit^y  Affairs  Committees. 

(pp.  10650,  IOTO3.) 

f.  COLORADO  RIVER— RIO  GP-AIinS  ^^TER  TREATY,  Agreed  to  Dov/ney's  (Calif’.)  request 

that  Engineer  Alta’s  (Mexicff^Iational  Irrigation  Commission)  report  on  this 
treaty  he  printed  as  S,  Doc.  ^  (p»  1065^) .  Senyf^ovmey  inserted  his,  lettey  to 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  on  tir^E  subject  (pp,  1065^5) • 

J.  HOMIIIATIONS,  Received  the  nominatrtens  of  H.Sy^G-astp'n  and  R.T.  Stevens  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Export- Import  Baric  Boar\  and  Cluster  ’C,  Davis  to  be  a  member  of  the 
OWGl  Advisory  Board  and  confirmed  th^nornjmition  of  Kenneth  C.  Royal  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  War  (p.  IO695). 

HOUj 


I 


POOD  AHD  AGRICULTURE  ORGAillZATIOU.  yRep.  HopeVEans.,  reported  on  the  Q-aebec  PAD 
Conference,  discussed  the  functig^s  of  the  Or^nization,  and  inserted  statements 
on  the  program  (pp.  10703-9). 


r 


FULL  HyCPLOYHENT.  Rep.  Gossett,  Tex.,  criticized  H.R.  2202,  the  full-employment 

bill,  as  ’’economically. .  .psychologically. .  .and  philosophically  unsound”  (pp. 

10715-S).  • 

Reu.  Patman,  Tex.,  spoke  in  favor  of,  and  gave  his  interpretation  of,  this 

bill  (pp.  1071s- 29). 

COMMIT  TEE  AS  SIGMENTV  EXECUT I VE  AGENCIES.  Rep.  Gore,  Tenn.,  ^^s  appointed  to  re¬ 
place  Rep.  Voorhlajf  Calif.,  (resigned)  on  the  Select  Committed  to  -i-nvestigate 
Acts  of  Execut ivg^^gencies  Beyond  the  Scope  of  Their  Authorlty^S^pp.  10696-7)* 

ADJOURNED  untiV'Mon. ,  Nov.  12  (u.  IO729)* 

ITIMS  HI  APPENDIX 

PRICE  COSfilOL.  l^xterision  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Bennett,  Mo.,  criticizing  ”5^A  pol¬ 
icy  o:^^ost  absorption”  by  retail  business  and  including  a  Missouri  Groc^i^ar- 
ticla^n  the  subject  (pp*  A5l49— hO). 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Pittenger,  Minn.,  criticizing  OPA’ s  policyS^f 
Ting  lumber  retailers  absorb  :,-  urice..  incr^ej3.e_^._.(.pp.*,||„;^r^ti 

/  * 

Full  employment.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Short,  Mo.,  opposing  the  full-em¬ 
ployment  bill  and  including  correspondence  on  the  subject  (pp.A5l60— l) . 
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DIGEST  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  INTEPEIST  TO  THE  DEPARTLIENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(Issued  November  9,  1945^  for  actions  of  Thursday,  November  S,  1945) 

(For  staff  of  the  Department  only) 


GONTEOTS 


Adiournncnt . *'■.  -12 

Alcohol .  5 

Budgeting . 10,14 

Buildings  and  grounds. ...  21 

.Committee  assignment . 11 

Cotton . .20 

Dairy  products... . 19 

Education .  1 

Employment . 10. ,  l4, 23 

Executive  agencies . 11 

Eats  and  oils . 19 


Food ‘administration. 
Foroigii  relations... 
Forestry, . . 

...3,9 

...3,9 

Health . 

....15 

.Insect  control . 

Livestock  and  neat.. 

....19 

Lnori 

Minerals . 

Nominations. . . . . 

Patents . 

Personnel. .......... 

..4,17 

Price  control,.. . 

Property  requisition . ' 

Property,  surplus . . 

Rationing . . . 

Records . . 

Reorganization. . . . 

Sub  sidies....*.... . 

Sugar . . . . 

Veterans. . . . 1,4, 22,23,1 

Water  utilization. . 


HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  bill  to  liberalize  GI  Bill  of  Rights  (retained  provision! 
loan  guarantee  by  Veterans'  Administration).,  Senate  continued  debate  on  reorganizalB 
bill,  discussing  Donnell  amendment  providing  for  approval  of  plans  by  joint  resold] 
tion.  Sen.  Willis  and  Rep.  Hope  reported  on  FAO  conference.  Sent  to  conf orcncG.!) 
to  pay  military  leave  to  returning  servicemen.  Rep.  Elannagan  introduced  pink-tolii 
v;orm  bill  (had  been  initiated  by  USDA.),'  Rep.  Hays  introduced  bill  to  construct  com 
agricultural  buildings.  Sen,  McKcllar  introduced  bill  to  preserve  status,  etc.,  o? 
Army  officers  detailed  to  IFSDA, 


SENATE 


1.  GI  BILL  AJIENDMENTS.  Passed  v;ith  amendments  K.  R,  3749,  to  amend  the  Servicemen' 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944  (pp.  10664-84)*  The  bill  permits  veterans  to  apply  f( 
loans  within  10  years  after  the  war  (present  law  limits  this  to  2  years  after 
separation  or  5  years  after  the  war,  vrhichever  is  earlier;  House  version  lirail 
it  to  6  years  after  separation  but  not  longer  than  8  years  after  the  war).  It 
liberalizes  and  clarifies  the  guarantee  provisions  biit  retains  the  basic  prind 
pies  of  the  existing  law  (House  version  pr^^vided  for  aoproval  of  loans  by  the 
lending  agencies  rather  than  Veterans'  Administration),  Another  provision  pep- 
mats  VA  to  pay  4^  on  the  amount  originally  guaranteed  (present  law'  provides  fd 
payment  of  interest  for  the  first  year  on  the  part  guaranteed).  It  extends  tr 
maturity  limitation  from  20  to  25  years  generally  and  in  the  case  of  farm  rea^ 
to  4.0  years,  and  removes  restriction’s  which  preclude  natiorml  banks.  Federal  ■, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  D,  C.  banks,  trust  companies,  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  insurance  companies  from  participating.  The  present  provisioi 
that  loans  be  made  at  "reasonable  normal  value"  vfould  be  amended  by  striking 
out  "normal"..  The  reference  to  payment  of  delinquent  indebtedness  and  taxes 
would  be  made  to  apply  to  farms  and  business  as  well  as  hom.es.  The  bill  broad* 
ens  the  lavf  "so  tha.t  loans  can  be  made  for  every  ordinary  farming  purpose."  R 
makes  clear  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  basic 
eligibility  of  a  veteran  applying  for  loans  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  by 
eliminating  necessity  of  referring  each  case  to  VA  for  that  determination. 
Another  provision  permits  refinancing  of  indebtedness  considered  by  the  ooldiel 
and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940.  The  bill  also  liberalizes,  the  educatia 
and  rehabilitation  features  of  the  GI  laim. 


2,  GOVERNIvIENT  tffiORGAillZATION.  Continued  debate  on  the  reorganization  bill,.’£'« 
(pp.  10653,  10655-6,  10664,  10687-94).  Most  of  the  debate  was  on  an  amendment 
by  cen,  Donnell,  Mo.,  to  provide  for  approval  of  reorganization  plans  by  joint 
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mt  for  some  rather  progressive  measures 
tSat  are  anathema  to  the  Republican 
Olft^uard,  and  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  si^ilently  by  as  the  machine  creaked 
and  b^ped  along  in  the  old  ruts. 

No;  I^p  not  think  Mr.  Johnston  is  the 
best  choi^fcr  their  purposes. 

Rather,  It  I  may,  I  would  like  to  offer 
the  suggestiw  that  their  best  man  for 
the  post  is  Hubert  Hoover,  whose  cre¬ 
dentials  as  a  mVmber  of  the  Old  Guard 
have  never  been\hallenged. 

Personally,  I  wa^^ocked — and  I  know 
many  good  RepublWns  were  also — to 
see  a  former  Presid^t  of  the  United 
States,  a  senior  statesman  of  the  party, 
given  such  a  brush  off  ancV^o  lightly  con¬ 
signed  to  the  dust  bin. 

It  was  positively  insultinX  and  there 
was  no  excuse  for  it,  even  oX  the  nar¬ 
rowest  grounds  of  self-interest\ 

The  Republicans,  I  say,  canndVafford 
to  ignore  Herbert  Hoover  and  his^que, 
for  if  and  when  the  voters  decide  td^e- 
turn  to  the  Republican  fold,  Hero^t 
Hoover  will  be  the  symbol  of  the  partj 

And  in  light  of  his  experience,  he  woulc 
make  the  best  Republican  Secretary  of 
Commerce  since  Herbert  Hoover.  If  the 
opposition  wishes  to  survive  and  pre¬ 
serve  some  semblance  of  party  unity,  it 
just  has  to  play  ball  with  the  great  en¬ 
gineer,  always  loyal  to  himself  and  his 
party.  He  could  help  create  jobs,  too, 
for  no  man  in  history  has  done  so  much 
to  promote  the  selling  of  apples  and  the 
general  distribution  of  applesauce. 

And  I  ask  you.  What  is  the  point  in 
passing  over  Hoover  and  coming  to 
rest — in  fact,  coming  to  a  dead  stop — on 
Alf  Landon? 

Believe  it  or  not,  Alf  Landon  is  pro¬ 
posed  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  His 
qualifications  are,  I  suppose,  that  he 
comes  from  the  interior,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  fervent  prayer  of  millions  that  he 
will  remain  there.  More  circumspect 
Republicans  have  never  forgiven  him  for 
the  terrible  debacle  of  1936,  and  here 
they  are  saddled  with  him  again.  No 
wonder  so  many  in  the  party  are  con¬ 
fused  and  disgruntled. 

And  not  only  is  the  party  to  be  saddled 
with  the  little  “sunflower”  from  Kansas, 
but  with  his  campaign  manager  as  well, 
John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  who  is  to  be  Post- 
master  General,  and  dispense  all  patron^ " 
age. 

If  that  does  not  send  cold  chills 
many  a  spine,  I  do  not  know  whaV^iH. 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  being  rewarded ji  pre¬ 
sume.  because  he  managed  to  c^ry  two 
States  for  his  boss  in  1936.  find,  con¬ 
sidering  what  he  had  to  work  with,  I 
confess  it  was  quite  a  feat.^ 

But  what  about  Herb  B^wnell?  Is  he 
not  any  good?  Has  h^not  some  claim 
on  Republican  gratitude? 

These  amateur  ki^g-makers  had  bet¬ 
ter  watch  their  st^  if  they  value  their 
health  and  political  hides.  Brownell 
still  sits  in  the  fiver’s  seat  of  the  well- 
oiled  Republican  machine  and  does  not 
intend  to  be  jiushed  around.  I  hope  no 
heads  havqr'1;o  roll  because  of  my  col¬ 
league’s  rather  aimless  speculations. 

Treasoh  has  to  be  an  overt  act  and 
cannotr  properly  be  extended  into  the 
realm- 'of  pure  phantasy,  such  as  naming 
a  Republican  Cabinet  for  1948.  But  I 
well  understand  why  Herb  Brownell 
and  Governor  Dewey  are  so  sore. 


Now  we  come  to  an  equally  serious  and 
tangled  matter — Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  as  Secretary  of  War.  The  gen¬ 
eral  would  probably  make  a  good  Secre¬ 
tary,  but  has  he  been  consulted?  Is  this 
really  the  height  of  his  ambition?  Has 
the  appointment  been  cleared  with 
Colonel  McCormick,  Cissie  Patterson, 
Cousin  Joe,  William  Randolph  Hearst, 
and  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith — stanch  Repub¬ 
licans  all,  who  insist  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  is  a  “natural”  for  the  Presidency 
in  1948,  the  answer  to  their  long  and 
fervent  prayers  for  “the  man  on  a  white 
horse”? 

These  people  undoubtedly  feel  that  to 
promise  him  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  War  is  only  a  cheap  political  ma¬ 
neuver  to  dish  the  general  out  of  the 
Presidency — and  I  fear  they  will  regard 
my  friend’s  open-handed  generosity  as 
actually  a  demotion  for  MacArthur,  and 
they  will  not  be  disposed  to  put  up 
with  it. 

I  should  think  the  Republicans  had 
enough  trouble  without  getting  into  such 
as  these,  which  could  so  easily  be  avoided 
^If  they  would  only  learn  to  keep  theil 
2ace.  I  can  certainly  sympathize  wit 
tfteir  leadership — driven  frantic,  as  it 
by  So  much  back-seat  driving 

OnW  backseat  driving  can  explain  the 
fact  tn\t  in  this  hypothetical  Remwlican 
Cabinetihe  most  critical  and  in^uential 
post  is  giVen  to  a  Democrat.yMr.  Jesse 
Jones,  when^  proposed  as  ^cretary  of 
the  TreasuryJw  It  is  not  s^trange  that 
a  raid  is  madron  the  Dejpocratic  Party 
to  get  some  real\alent. 

But  it  is  strang^h^ so  many  deserv¬ 
ing  Republicans  wl||p  overlooked.  Are 
none  of  them  goo^itough  to  be  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Trea;^y?^Iven  if  they  are 
not,  I  can  thin^^f  a  nu^^er  of  men  of 
large  affairs  Jfiho  have^een  pouring 
money  dowrrine  Republicar^’at  hole  for 
years  and  /ertainly  expect  Xme  slight 
return — Pew,  for  example.X  some  of 
the  Melkms  and  du  Ponts,  who\ogether 
contrihOted  almost  $200,000  to  geWsome 
steanr  into  the  campaign  for  the\ittle 
“m^  in  the  blue  serge  suit. 

[re  the  Republicans  now  so  rich  th 
ley  can  afford  to  insult  such  large  con-? 
^tributors? 

Is  it  wise,  I  ask,  to  kill  these  geese  who 
lay  the  golden  eggs? 

And  now  we  come  to  the  true  inward¬ 
ness  of  the  matter — to  the  fire  that  has 
caused  all  this  smoke,  all  these  head¬ 
aches  and  heartburns. 

Who  do  you  suppose  is  going  to  be  the 
next  Republican  Vice  President,  if  any? 

The  Republican  Party  is  filled  with  old 
and  faithful  wheel  horses  who  have  been 
doing  their  best  for  years  to  pull  their 
battered  Noah’s  Ark  off  the  mud  flats 
where  it  has  been  stuck  so  long.  Each 
and  every  one  of  them  is  panting  for  the 
recognition  they  deserve.  Yet  the  Vice 
Presidency  goes  to  a  newcomer,  a  com¬ 
parative  unknown — Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
of  Massachusetts. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  it  must 
be  the  magic — the  black  magic — of  the 
name. 

And  as  chief  in  this  realm  of  pure 
fantasy,  this  new  and  more  wonderful 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  we  are  offered- 
must  confess — an  excellent  choice,  one 
to  tickle  the  funnybone  of  millions. 


I  think  the  Cabinet  that  has  been  listed 
could  be  headed  by  only  one  man,  on^f 
the  distinguished  Members  of  the  omer 
House — Senator  Robert  Alphonso/Taft, 
of  Ohio.  No  one  has  worked  haixiCr  and 
with  greater  effect  to  return  ^  party 
to  the  principles  of  Harding^Coolidge, 
and  Hoover.  His  record  onr  this  score 
is  unimpeachable,  and  he  c/rfn  be  trusted 
to  carry  on,  come  what  m&y.  He  is  not 
one  of  those  to  change  smh  every  shift¬ 
ing  wind.  If  he  goes  oW on  the  starboard 
tack,  he  stays  there  aiT a  matter  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  even  if  it  mea}K  going  on  the  rocks. 
He  lays  the  strairfitedge  of  his  opinion 
against  all  probljims  and,  once  set,  every¬ 
body  knows  tifat  you  simply  cannot 
budge  him,  ^d  he  made  up  his  mind 
about  most^ings  long  ago. 

For  thei^urposes,  as  I  say,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  c^d  have  made  no  better  choice, 
thougl^  should  add  a  word  of  caution 
that  Jmere  is  much  grumbling  about  it 
the  more  restless  rank-and-file 
a^  considerable  annoyance  among  the 
mover,  Landon,  Dewey,  Bricker,  Van- 
lenberg,  Warren,  and  Stassen  «i’owds. 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOM.  I  might  say  there  is  very 
strong  sentiment  in  Ohio  for  former 
Governor  Bricker  for  the  Presidency,  and 
I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  put  him  out  of  the  clear  and 
not  even  mentioned  him  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  He  is  just  one 
of  many.  But  this,  I  presume,  can  be 
put  down  merely  to  envy  of  Senator  Taft 
and  what  my  colleague  calls  his  all- 
American  cabinet.  As  you  can  see,  it  is 
certainly  all-something,  and  I  hope  the 
Republicans  go  through  with  this  slate. 

We  Democrats  could  not  ask  for  more. 

And  just  to  help  the  Republicans  along 
and  show  my  good  faith,  I  am  even  will¬ 
ing  to  contribute  a  slogan  to  their  cam¬ 
paign: 

“Join  the  hodge-podge  lodge. 

And  go  daft 
With  Taft.” 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York  asked  and  was 
liven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
iX  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  in¬ 
clude  an  editorial. 

SADOWSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permin^ion  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
RECoaXand  include  a  statement  from 
the  ma:^  of  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

FU^i  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

The  SPEYER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  GoXett]  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  GOSSETTkasked  and  was  given 
permission  to  reviX  and  extend  his  re- 
^  - 


H.  R.  2202,  SO-CALLED  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 
BILL 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re¬ 
quested  this  time  on  last  Tuesday  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  speech  by  my  friend  the 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman].  At  that  time  I 
stated  it  was  my  intention  to  reply  to  an 
address  he  had  just  concluded,  in  behalf 
of  H.  R.  2202,  the  so-called  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  which  bears  his  name  and 
which  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as 
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the  Murray-Patman  full  employment 
bill.  Let  me  say  that  I  have  the  very 
highest  regard  for  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  and  in  the  things  to  be  said  I  do 
not  intend  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  his 
integrity,  character,  or  patriotism.  I  do 
not  believe  him  to  be  the  father  of  this 
bill  that  bears  his  name. 

In  his  address  of  last  Tuesday,  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Texas  implied 
that  all  opposition  to  this  bill  was  parti¬ 
san  in  character,  that  opponents  of  this 
legislation  have  substituted  name  calling 
for  argument,  that  opponents  of  this  bill 
were,  in  fact,  against  full  employment, 
and  that  a  righteous  concern  for  our 
Nation’s  sacrifices  in  war  requires  full 
support  of  his  bill. 

In  view  of  these  erroneous  assertions 
and  implications,  in  view  of  my  member¬ 
ship  on  the  House  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  Executive  Departments, 
which  committee  has  been  hard  at  work 
on  this  legislation  for  some  2  months,  be¬ 
cause  of  widespread  discussion  and  mis¬ 
understanding  of  this  legislation,  and 
because  ^f  its  great  importance,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  speak  briefly  at  this  time,  con¬ 
cerning  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  committee’s  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  bill  has  been  full,  fair,  and 
nonpartisan.  Our  sole  concern  is  the 
general  welfare  of  this  country.  To  ask 
a  man,  do  you  favor  full  employment,  is 
an  insult  both  to  his  intellect  ;  nd  char¬ 
acter.  All  of  us  favor  full  employment. 
We  are  for  full  employment  just  like  we 
are  for  God,  home,  and  country.  Ninety- 
nine  percent  of  those  who  now  lambastp 
our  committee  and  demand  immediate 
and  favorable  action  on  H.  R.  2202  have 
never  read  the  bill  and  have  no  idea  what 
the  bill  means.  That  patriot  who  cried, 
“Oh,  liberty,  liberty,  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name”  was  by  no 
means  a  fool.  Many  of  those  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  great  humanitarians  do  their 
cause  untold  harm.  Those  who  believe 
in  American  democracy,  as  I  am  sure  do 
all  Members  of  this  body,  would  not  want 
full  employment  for  today  if  it  meant  no 
employment  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  22G2  is  an  unem¬ 
ployment  bill.  The  title  of  H.  R.  2202, 
as  well  as  the  title  of  S.  380,  heretofore 
passed  by  the  Senate,  is  in  the  following 
language : 

To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program 
for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  in 
a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the  con¬ 
certed  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Again,  section  (e)  on  page  3  of  H.  R. 
2202  is  as  follows: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it  is 
the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  such  volume  of  Fed¬ 
eral  investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be 
needed  to  assure  continuing  full  employment. 

This  bill  by  its  express  provisions  and 
by  its  clear  implications  commits  this 
Government  to  a  positive  guaranty  of 
full  employment  to  all  persons  at  all 
times.  For  this  Government  to  assure 
full  employment  is,  of  course,  to  guaran¬ 
tee  full  employment.  Would  anyone 
contend  for  a  moment  that  Government 
assurance  is  not  a  Government  commit¬ 
ment  and  a  Government  guaranty?. 


This  bill  not  only  guarantees  full  em¬ 
ployment,  but  provides  for  a  complete  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  national  resources  and 
employment  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year,  and  then  for  Govern¬ 
ment  appropriations  sufliciently  large  to 
provide  jobs  for  those  who  might  be  un¬ 
employed  in  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Phil  Murray,  president  of  the  CIO, 
in  a  frank  statement  supporting  this 
bill,  said,  among  other  things: 

I  am  sure  this  bill  is  not  the  last  word,  but 
the  first.  We  in  the  CIO  regard  the  Murray- 
Patman  bill  as  minimum  legislation. 

In  other  words,  this  bill  is  simply  the 
ground  work  for  gigantic  and  compre¬ 
hensive  over-all  Government  planning 
and  expenditures.  If  enacted  and  if  car¬ 
ried  out  according  to  its  provisions  and 
implications,  this  bill  would  require  regi¬ 
mentation  and  would  result  in  bureauc¬ 
racy  far  greater  than  that  ever  known 
heretofore  in  this  country,  even  in  time 
of  war.  Full  employment,  as  guaranteed 
in  this  bill,  if  at  all  possible,  is  possible 
only  within  a  completely  regimented 
economy.  Full  employment,  as  guaran¬ 
teed  in  this  bill,  is  possible  only  under 
some  form  of  totalitarianism.  This  bill, 
as  written,  is  a  highv/ay  into  national 
socialism. 

To  become  more  specific,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  opposed  to  H.  R.  2202  because  it 
is  economically  unsound,  psychologically 
unsound,  and  philosophically  unsound. 

First,  a  few  observations  concerning 
the  economics  of  the  proposed  bill.  None 
of  the  experts  testifying  in  behalf  of  this 
bill  cared  to  discuss  the  national  debt, 
or  the  effect  of  this  legislation  thereon. 
None  of  them  would  even  estimate  how 
large  a  debt  we  might  safely  carry  with¬ 
out  impairing  the  credit  and  solvency  of 
this  Government.  They  all  stick  to  glit¬ 
tering  generalities.  All  agreed,  however, 
that  even  in  normal  times  we  would  have 
millions  unemployed.  Assuming  a  mini¬ 
mum  average  of  3,000,000  unemployed,  to 
provide  3,000,000  additional  Government 
jobs  would  probably  cost  not  less  than 
$3,000  per  job  per  year,  or  a  total  of  $9, 
000,000,000,  as  a  conservative  estimate. 

We  all  know  that  henceforth  the  inter¬ 
est  on  our  national  debt  will  run  between 
five  and  six  billion  dollars  per  year.  We 
all  agree  further  that  henceforth  and 
forever  we  must  maintain  the  strongest 
military  establishments  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  which  will  entail  great  ex¬ 
pense.  Again,  we  have  a  sacred  obliga¬ 
tion  to  our  returning  veterans,  both  able 
and  disabled,  which  we  cannot  anc^will 
not  seek  to  evade.  If  we  should  add  this 
guaranteed  full  employment  cost  onto 
our  other  current  financial  obligations, 
there  would  be  no  escape  from  extensive 
deficit  financing.  The  only  possible  way 
to  meet  such  staggering  obligations 
would  be  through  inflation.  Like  my 
good  friend  from  Texas,  I  abhor  the 
prospects  of  continuous  or  extended 
inflation.  We  all  know  the  perils  and 
penalties  of  such  inflation.  The  time 
might  well  come,  and  soon,  in  this 
America  of  ours,  unless  we  proceed  with 
caution  and  wisdom,  in  which  one  could 
not  carry  enough  currency  in  a  tow  sack 
to  pay  for  a  package  of  cigarettes.  No 
financial  Houdini  can  escape  the  stern 
realities  of  debt.  We  cannot  afford  an 


annual  minimum  of  $9,000,000,000 
added  onto  our  other  fixed  obligations. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  psycho¬ 
logically  unsound.  Even  the  threat  of  its 
enactment  is  now  hurting  our  reconver¬ 
sion  program.  Farmers  and  business¬ 
men  all  over  America  are  crying  for  help. 
Crops  are  rotting  in  the  field  and  shops 
remain  idle.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  the 
widespread  illusion  held  out  by  this  bill 
that  come  or  go  what  may,  a  benevolent 
government  will  take  care  of  you.  This 
bill  may  be,  as  some  of  its  sponsors  con¬ 
tend,  just  a  pious  declaration  of  princi¬ 
ples.  To  pass  laws  saying  we  favor  full 
employment  or  that  we  believe  a  man  has 
a  right  to  seek  useful  employment  is  a 
ridiculous  and  dangerous  quibble  with 
words.  Whether  or  not  this  bill  means 
what  it  says,  it  will  certainly  create  the 
impression  throughout  this  country  that 
our  Government  is  going  to  guarantee 
every  person  a  job.  Certainly  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  be  the  last  institution  on 
earth  to  deal  in  hypocrisy  and  false  prom¬ 
ises. 

Again,  were  it  posisble  to  guarantee 
every  person  a  job,  to  guarantee  every¬ 
one  security  from  hunger  and  want, 
would  such  be  desirable?  Would  not 
such  guaranteed  security  rob  the  aver¬ 
age  American  of  his  finest  attributes, 
initiative,  thrift,  resourcefulness,  self- 
reliance,  pride  in  achievement?  To 
empty  a  man’s  backbone,  even  if  you  fill 
his  stomach,  is  to  do  him  an  irreparable 
injury.  Moral  and  spiritual  values  are, 
after  all,  our  greatest  source  of  strength 
and  security. 

Most  opponents  of  this  bill  believe,  of 
course,  in  government  planning.  They 
believe  such  planning  should  be  far 
sighted,  rather  than  shortsighted.  They 
believe  that  we  should  have  all  the  se¬ 
curity  possible  within  the  framework  of 
a  virulent  and  solvent  democracy,  but 
under  the  inevitable  planning  and  regi¬ 
mentation  envisioned  by  many  of  the 
proponents  of  this  bill,  the  individual 
would  certainly  become  just  a  pawn  of  a 
totalitarian  government.  Moral  and 
spiritual  decay  would  then  precede  total 
economic  collapse. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  phi¬ 
losophy  of  this  bill  is  repugnant  to  our 
concepts  of  democratic  government  and 
to  our  ideals  of  freedom.  In  this  coun¬ 
try  we  should  never  permit  anyone  need¬ 
lessly  to  suffer  from  conditions  for  which 
they  themselves  are  not  responsible. 
Even  under  our  veterans  laws  we  deny 
pensions  to  disabled  veterans  whose  dis¬ 
ability  is  the  result  of  their  own  wrong¬ 
doing.  Still,  under  this  bill,  our  govern¬ 
ment  would  guarantee  to  every  person  a 
job,  regardless  of  their  wrongdoing. 
Our  Government  does  not  owe  every  man 
a  job.  If  such  a  program  were  under¬ 
taken,  the  question  would  then  arise, 
what  kind  of  a  job,  under  what  condi¬ 
tions,  at  how  much  pay.  Many  of  us 
conceive  a  proper  course  for  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  an  avoidance  of  extremes. 
We  must  have  planning,  to  be  sure,  we 
must  have  regulations,  to  be  sure,  but  to 
carry  planning  and  regulations  to  the 
extreme  would  be  to  change  our  philos¬ 
ophy  of  government.  The  true  function 
of  government  is  to  write  the  rules  of 
fair  plan  and  then  to  enforce  those  rules 
as  an  impartial  referee.  We  should  not 
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have  so  many  rules  and  regulations  that 
it  would  require  a  coach  and  referee  for 
every  player  on  the  team. 

Of  course,  we  have  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  who  would  like  to 
see  democracy  destroyed.  We  have  a 
lot  of  others  who  simply  don’t  care  what 
happens  to  anyone  else  so  long  as  it 
doesn’t  happen  to  them.  It’s  a  sort  of 
depravity  which  becomes  fatal  when 
widespread.  It’s  the  Louis  XIV  philoso¬ 
phy  of  “after  us,  the  deluge,’’  or  “to  the 
devil  with  future  generations.’’  It  is  the 
spirit  of  “eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  for 
tomorrow  ye  may  die.’’  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  time  such  a  spirit  has  meant 
death  and  destruction  to  both  men  and 
nations. 

The  fact  that  democracy  has  disap¬ 
peared,  or  practically  disappeared,  ev¬ 
erywhere  else  in  the  world  except  in  this 
land  of  ours,  should  put  us  all  the  more 
on  guard.  'That  brings  me  back  to  the 
name-calling  that  has  grown  out  of  de¬ 
bates  on  this  legislation.  My  colleague 
from  Texas  condemns  those  who  referred 
to  this  as  communistic  legislation.  A 
member  of  the  President’s  Cabinet  who 
testified  for  this  bill  in  glittering  gen¬ 
eralities  and  who  refused  to  discuss  its 
details  or  to  roughly  sketch  a  blueprint 
of  its  commitments  and  operations,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  opponents  of  this  legislation 
as  coming  largely  from  the  Union  League 
Club.  He  also  referred  to  them  as 
“intellectuals.’’  In  his  speech  of  last 
Tuesday,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  told 
us  of  his  farming  background.  He, 
along  with  the  Cabinet  member,  wished 
to  classify  the  opponents  of  this  bill  as 
members  of  our  false  aristocracy.  If 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  compare  ante¬ 
cedents,  I  am  willing.  He  didn’t  come 
from  any  farther  back  in  the  country 
than  did  I.  In  fact,  some  of  my  folks 
haven’t  got  to  town  yet.  All  of  my  for¬ 
bears  have  been  farmers  and  laborers. 
All  of  us  have  been  poor.  V/e  have  all 
lived  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks, 
so  to  speak.  We  have  all  belonged  to 
the  have-not  classes  of  America.  We 
have  had  no  money,  but  we  have  had 
what  is  of  greater  value — pride  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  American  citizenship.  For 
myself,  I  have  known  hunger  in  days 
gone  by.  Most  of  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  would  prefer  going  hungry  in  the 
future  than  seeing  American  democracy 
sold  down  the  river  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Since  some  of  the  gentlemen  have 
tried  to  classify  and  catalog  both  pro¬ 
ponents  and  opponents  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  I  should  like  to  observe  that  while 
many  able,  sincere,  patriotic  gentlemen 
are  wholeheartedly  for  this  bill,  I  have 
not  heard  of  a  pink  or  a  red  individual 
or  organization  in  this  Nation  that  is  not 
enthusiastically  supporting  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  pinker  and  redder  they  are 
the  louder  they  cry  for  its  enactment. 
That  makes  me  all  the  more  suspicious 
of  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  some 
of  those  who  are  so  anxious  for  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  loathe  and  fear  com¬ 
munism,  fascism,  nazism,  and  many 
other  isms.  We  do  not  want  them  steal¬ 
ing  into  this  Government  through  the 
back  door  or  through  any  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  We  do  not  want  them  coming  in 
surreptitiously  under  the  guise  of  guar-* 


anteed  full  employment  or  any  other 
cloak  that  might  conceal  their  real 
identity. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  concluded 
his  remarks  on  Tuesday  by  a  reference 
to  the  terrible  casualties  of  World  War 
II.  The  only  real  sacrifices  made  in  this 
war  were  by  those  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces  and  their  families.  For 
many  of  them  the  war  will  never  end. 
These  sacrifices  were  made  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  American  institutions  and 
ideals.  They  were  made  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  barbarian  regimes  that  had  no 
respect  for  God  or  man.  These  sacri¬ 
fices  should  make  us  love  America  more 
and  cause  us  to  serve  America  better. 
Let  us  work  to  preserve  in  peace  the 
things  we  fought  to  preserve  in  war.  In 
all  the  things  we  do  here  let  our  only 
concern  be  for  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the  American  people.  Let 
us  examine  with  care  any  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  that  would  make  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  American  way  of  life. 
Otherwise,  gentlemen,  we  will  wake  up 
one  sad  morning  to  find  that  American 
democracy  was  just  a  glorious  experi¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  yield  to  my  chair¬ 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman.  I  think  he  has  made  one  of 
the  finest  statements  on  this  so-called 
full  employment  bill.  I  think  the  people 
are  entitled  to  know  some  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill.  There  are  several 
things  about  this  bill  that  disturb  me. 
I  think  if  the  bill  is  passed  in  its  present 
form  it  would  wreck  our  system  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  I  think  it  will  enslave 
the  workingmen  of  this  country,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  a  lot  of  people. 
But  I  want  the  gentleman’s  opinion  on 
this  so-called  Federal  budget.  Do  you 
not  think  that  if  the  President  is  trans¬ 
mitting  his  budget  to  the  Congress  in 
January,  which  would  not  take  effect 
until  July,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year,  if  he  were  to  predict  that 
4,000,000  or  6,000,000  or  8,000.000  people 
would  be  out  of  work  in  November  of  the 
following  year  that  that  statement  in 
Itself  would  not  accelerate  or  precipi¬ 
tate  a  depression,  but  it  would  cause  all 
the  people  of  industry  to  reduce  their 
inventories  and  it  would  scare  purchasers 
and  they  would  start  tightening  up  their 
belts  immediately,  and  immediately  it 
would  throw  millions  of  Americans  out 
of  work.  Then  the  Federal  Government 
under  this  bill  would  have  to  take  those 
people  and  put  them  on  Federal  public 
works  projects.  Anybody  knows  that 
when  you  get  a  man  on  a  Federal  project 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  him  off  it. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  fully  and  share  his  views  on 
this  bill.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  he  as  a  member 
of  the  committee  heard  any  members  of 
the  President’s  Cabinet  or  any  propo¬ 
nents  of  this  bin  claim  that  the  bill  in 
and  of  Itself  would  achieve  full  employ¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  No,  they  rather  de¬ 
nied  that  it  would. 


Mr.  HENRY.  Then  my  second  ques¬ 
tion  is.  Do  you  consider  the  title  of  the 
bill  an  honest  title? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  If  the  title  of  the  bill 
is  an  honest  title,  I  certainly  think  you 
could  not  pass  any  more  dangerous  and 
pernicious  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Then  my  third  and  last 
question  is:  Reference  was  made  to 
paragraph  (e)  on  page  3  of  the  bill.  Do 
you  .not  consider  that  an  unlimited 
pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  expenditures  and  in¬ 
vestments  to  whatever  extent  may  be 
necessary  to  create  full  employment. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  That  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  guaranty  of  jobs  to  everybody  to 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
regardless  of  deficit  financing  or  the  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  national  economy. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Robertson]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
on  his  very  remarkable  address,  which 
was  one  of  the  best  I  have  ever  heard 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  think 
it  is  timely.  I  think  it  is  both  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  the  answer  to  the  question 
which  is  before  this  Congress  at  this  time. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  The  gentleman  is 
most  kind  and  generous.  His  praise  is 
appreciated. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Do  you  mean  to 
cast  aspersions  on  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  and  the  Senate 
Members  who  voted  favorably  on  this  bill 
and  the  100  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  coauthors  of  the  bill,  as  having 
something  the  matter  with  their  intel¬ 
lectual  ability  and  also  as  not  being  true 
Americans,  along  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  most  of  his 
Cabinet  members? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  tried  to  take  care 
of  that  in  original  statement.  My  an¬ 
swer  to  that  is,  “God  forgive  them;  they 
know  not  what  they  do.’’ 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  In  other  words, 
you  include  the  President  of  the  United 
States?  In  other  words,  you  say  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  knows  not 
what  he  does  when  he  favors  this  bill? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  do  not  think  he  has 
studied  this  bill  or  knows  what  this  bill 
will  do.  He,  like  all  of  us,  is  for  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  think  he  has  just 
as  much  idea  as  you  do. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Manasco]. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  President  and  the  majority  leader 
never  have  come  out  for  any  particular 
bill.  The  President’s  letter  is  in  our 
committee  file  and  it  will  be  in  the  hear¬ 
ings.  He  said  he  just  wanted  some  leg¬ 
islation.  He  did  not  say  he  was  for 
H.  R.  2202,  S.  380,  or  H.  R.  4181. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct  and  I  appreciate  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Did  not  the  Sen¬ 
ate  pass  the  bill  over  to  us? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Zim¬ 
merman).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
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Texas  [Mr.  Gossett]  may  proceed  for 
five  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that  of  all  of 
us  who  sat  in  the  committee  hearings 
for  5  or  6  weeks  and  listened  to  exten¬ 
sive  testimony  for  and  against  and  have 
given  the  bill  most  study,  there  were  only 
2  Members  out  of  the  15  Members  pres¬ 
ent  yesterday  who  favored  this  bill  as 
it  is  written. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct.  I  would  not  want  to 
make  a  positive  assertion,  but  I  think 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  JUDD.  By  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  the 
committee  voted  to  instruct  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  to,  in  effect,  strike  out  every¬ 
thing  after  the  enacting  clause  and  bring 
in  an  entirely  different  bill.  So  that  in¬ 
stead  of  approval  of  the  original  bill,  as 
our  action  has  been  represented  to  be, 
it  was  in  reality  a  disapproval  of  that 
bill.  Is  that  not  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  correct.  The  gentleman’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  that  is  just  as  mine.  The 
committee  most  thoroughly  disapproved 
of  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  saying  that  because 
I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  to  appoint 
the  subcommittee,  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  get  something  that  will  be  wholly 
honest  and  candid  and  will  make  clear 
to  the  people,  if  there  are  those  who  do 
not  know  it  already,  the  fact  that 
Congress  recognizes  fully  that  it  has  an 
obligation  to  do  everything  within  its 
power,  consistent  with  its  other  obliga¬ 
tions,  to  create  a  sound  national  econ¬ 
omy,  with  the  highest  possible  level  of 
employment.  Congress  always  has  rec¬ 
ognized  that  and  it  does  today.  That 
kind  of  a  bill  l  am  for.  But  this  bill  con¬ 
tains  pledges  and  guaranties  and  uses 
such  words  as  “assure,”  which  no  wit¬ 
ness  was  able  or  willing  to  define  so  that 
I  could  know  just  what  it  involved.  Some 
of  us  who  voted  for  the  subcommittee  to 
prepare  a  new  bill,  could  not  possibly 
approve  the  language  in  Ihe  present  bill. 
I  wanted  that  to  go  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
making  an  extremely  valuable  and  able 
speech.  I  wanted  to  testify  my  personal 
gratitude  to  him.  I  also  wanted  to  in¬ 
quire  what  value  a  piece  of  legislation 
of  this  kind  can  have  in  an  intelligent 
reconversion  program. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  think  it  would  be 
obstructive  of  an  intelligent  reconver¬ 
sion  program.  I  think  it  is  already  hurt¬ 
ing  the  reconversion  program. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  want  to  compliment 
my  colleague  from  Texas  on  the  mas¬ 
terful  speech  he  has  just  made  and  tell 
him  that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him. 
I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques¬ 


tion  :  Throughout  the  history  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  does  the  gentleman  know  of  any 
countries  which  have  ever  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  out  of  full  employment — I  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  that  full  employ¬ 
ment  was  paid  by  adequate  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  just  full  employment,  outside 
of  Communist  Russia  and  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many?  Is  there  any  country  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world  that  has  ever 
made  a  success  in  guaranteeing  full  em¬ 
ployment,  outside  of  those  two  coun¬ 
tries,  under  those  two  regimes? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Nazi  Germany  and 
Communist  Russia  are  the  only  two  coun¬ 
tries  of  which  I  know  that  ever  had  full 
employment,  and  I  would  not  say  they 
have  made  a  success  of  it.  One  of  my 
friends  back  from  Russia  recently  said 
he  did  not  see  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a 
single  worker  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
imder  those  two  regimes,  as  I  heard  the 
very  worthy  gentleman  who  now  occu¬ 
pies  the  Speaker’s  chair  say,  after  a  visit 
to  those  countries,  especially  the  one 
that  is  still  existing  under  that  system 
of  government  that  has  guaranteed  full 
employment  it  was  only  a  form  of 
slavery. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  We  are  being  urged 
and  high-pressured  by  every  known 
method  to  report  this  bill  out.  At  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  proponents  of 
this  bill  are  urging  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  to  make  further  studies  of 
the  disposition  and  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
that  a  bill  of  this  type,  which  in  all 
probability  would  change  our  system  of 
government  for  years  and  years  to  come, 
should  be  studied  very  carefully  by  our 
committee?  Some  men  say  words  mean 
nothing,  but  I  have  seen  many  Execu¬ 
tive  orders  issued,  where  the  use  of  a 
single  word  would  change  the  entire 
meaning  of  the  Executive  order.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  we  should 
give  a  lot  of  study  before  we  report  back 
to  the  full  committee,  and  that  then  the 
full  committee  should  do  a  lot  of  study¬ 
ing  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  think  this  bill  as 
written,  according  to  its  express  pro¬ 
visions  and  implications,  would  be  just 
about  as  dangerous  as  the  atomic  bomb. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  It  would  remove  any 
necessity  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  It  would  probably 
eliminate  the  Congress  within  a  very 
few  years.  Legislative  bodies  are  sur¬ 
plusage  in  totalitarian  regimes. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Personally,  I  think 
that  is  the  intention  of  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  back  of  this  bill.  I  do  not 
refer  to  any  Member  of  Congress,  but 
some  of  the  backers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  fully. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  splendid  address.  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  if  there  is  very  much  prac¬ 
tical  difference  between  the  doctrine  that 
the  Government  owes  everybody  a  job 
and  the  doctrine  that  the  Government 
owes  everybody  a  living? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  I  see  no  substantial 
difference. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  that  is  not  what 
has  made  us  a  great  Nation,  is  it? 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Not  at  all.  Quite 
the  contrary  is  true. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
again  expired. _ _ 

"S'  '  '  "extension  op  remarks  / 

•Mr.  BLOOM  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi^ion  to  extend  his  remarks  iiy  the 
RECdRD  and  to  include  therein  aii  edi- 
torialtrom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  Novimber  4,  1945,  entitled  ‘^he  Re- 
sponsibifliy  of  Victory.”  / 

PERMISSI^  TO  ADDRESS  TOE  HOUSE 

Mr.  REE^^f  Kansas.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimo>^  consent  m  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes  today,  following  the 
gentleman  fron^’exas/ 

The  SPEAKERip'ty^empore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rajmest  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  Mje^jon. 

The  SPEAKE^ pro  tanpore  (Mr.  Zim¬ 
merman].  Un^r  the  pr^ious  order  of 
the  House  the  gentleman^’om  Texas  is 
recognized  ffer  10  minutes\ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Spea^r,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceM  for  10 
additional  minutes.  \ 

The^PEAKER  pro  tempore,  ik  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlyman 
from  Texas?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlw 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gossett] 
is  correct,  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
from  the  President  on  down  are  public 
enemies  No.  1,  they  are  the  worst  peo¬ 
ple  on  earth,  they  are  communistic,  they 
are  ti’ying  to  destroy  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  they  are  trying  to  en¬ 
slave  the  people;  in  fact,  they  are  the 
bad  men  of  the  world.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  made  the  speech  because  it 
shows  that  even  people  who  have  heard 
testimony  about  the  bill  for  weeks  do  not 
comprehend  what  the  bill  is  all  about, 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Manasco]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gossett] 
as  demonstrated  by  their  statements,  do 
not  yet  understand  this  bill.  I  am  going 
to  tell  them  something  about  it  and  in¬ 
sert  a  copy  of  the  bill  so  anyone  can 
read  its  exact  provisions  and  determine 
for  themselves  that  it  is  being  misrepre¬ 
sented. 
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Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  until  I  have  made 
my  statement:  then  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  anyone  who  wants  to  ask  me  a 
question,  stay  here  as  long  as  anyone 
wants  to  stay  and  do  my  best  to  answer 
all  questions. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  it  clear  at  that  point  that  some  of 
the  proponents  likewise  do  not  seem  to 
know  anything  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Gossett]  even  inferred  that 
I  was  not  the  author  of  the  bill.  For  his 
information  I  may  say  that  this  bill  was 
carefully  studied  for  a  period  of  months 
and  whether  it  is  to  my  credit,  or  my 
responsibility,  or  my  fault,  I  sat  in  on 
the  framing  of  this  bill  and  some  of  my 
language  appears  in  it. 

COCONSPIRATORS  TO  DESTROY  COUNTRY 

Every  word  in  the  bill  was  written  by 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House, 
it  was  written  right  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  the  oflSces  of  the  Senators  and  the 
Representatives.  The  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate  and  also  introduced 
in  the  House.  One  hundred  and  six¬ 
teen  of  us  who  are  House  Members  are 
coconspirators  in  this  great  conspiracy 
to  destroy  our  country,  116  of  us  are 
authors  of  this  bill  and  the  others,  along 
with  myself,  are  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  would  have  you  believe  are 
such  bad  men.  I  am  not  asking  them 
to  share  the  responsibility,  I  am  willing 
to  bear  it  all,  but  I  just  want  you  to 
know  that  there  are  some  other  bad  men 
in  the  House  besides  myself. 

WHAT  IS  H.  H.  22027 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
bad  bill,  this  H.  R.  2202.  What  is  it? 
It  Is  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
program  for  assuring  continuous  full 
employment  in  a  free  competitive  econ¬ 
omy.  Communism?  No;  we  hate  com¬ 
munism,  we  are  against  it;  that  is  the 
reason  we  do  not  want  the  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  Russia  has.  The  people 
over  there,  if  they  are  suffering,  it  is 
because  they  do  not  have  a  free-competi¬ 
tive  economy,  a  free-enterprise  system. 
We  want  to  preserve  what  we  have.  You 
cannot  do  it  and  have  these  disastrous 
booms  and  depressions  every  few  years 
and  after  every  war. 

This  bill  is  Government  planning,  that 
is  what  it  is.  What  is  the  object  of  this 
legislation  that  is  so  destructive? 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  Is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  the  Investment 
of  private  capital  in  trade  and  commerce, 
and  In  the  development  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  states. 

Does  that  sound  communistic? 

Next: 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking 
work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remunerative, 
regular  and  full-time  employment,  and  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure  the 
existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  to  enable  all  Americans 
who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  who 
do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  respon¬ 
sibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right. 

EVERY  FASCIST  AGAINST  BILL 

We  have  fixed  the  policy.  That  policy 
does  not  sound  communistic.  Where  is 
there  any  communism  in  it?  May  I  say 


that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Gossett]  said  that  all  Communists  were 
for  this  bill.  I  will  add,  too,  I  do  not  say 
every  person  who  is  opposing  the  bill  is 
a  Fascist,  but  every  Fascist  is  fighting 
this  bill.  Every  Fascist  in  America  is 
opposing  this  legislation. 

The  bill  states  further: 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  and 
in  order  to  (1)  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  Nation — 

Is  that  communistic?— 

(2)  Foster  and  protect  the  American  home 
and  the  American  family  as  the  foundation 
of  the  American  way  of  life — 

Is  that  communistic? — 

(3)  Raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people — 

Is  there  anything  bad  about  that? — 

(4)  Provide  adequate  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  returning  veterans — 

Is  there  anything  bad  about  that? — 

(5)  Contribute  to  the  full  utilization  of 
our  national  resources;  (6)  develop  trade 
and  commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations;  (7)  preserve  and 
strengthen  competitive  private  enterprise, 
particularly  small  business  enterprise — 

Is  that  commimisticTor  bad? — 

(8)  strengthen  the  national  defense  and 
security;  and  (9)  contribute  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  lasting  peace 
amdng  nations,  it  is  essential  that  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  be  maintained  in 
the  United  States. 

You  know  that  you  seldom  reach  a  goal 
of  100  percent.  Suppose  the  city  of  Wich¬ 
ita  Falls  said,  “We  want  a  100  percent 
Christian  city  or  a  100  percent  sanitary 
city  here  in  Wichita  Palls,”  would  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gossett]  say 
that  is  hypocrisy  because  they  will  never 
have  a  hundred  percent  Christian  citi¬ 
zenship  or  a  100  percent  clean  city  in 
Wichita  Falls?  The  people  should  be 
commended  for  working  toward  these  de¬ 
sirable  goals,  they  should  be  commended 
for  putting  down  a  stake  and  saying:  “We 
are  going  to  work  to  that  goal  and  try 
our  best  to  do  it.” 

We  will  not  have  100  percent  perfec¬ 
tion,  no.  We  have  a  law  against  murder. 
It  does  not  stop  all  murders.  No.  We 
still  have  murders.  We  have  laws  against 
theft.  Will  that  stop  stealing?  No.  We 
will  always  have  stealing. 

We  will  never  have  100  percent  full 
employment,  maybe,  but  that  does  not 
keep  us  from  working  to  that  end,  to  give 
people  not  money  out  of  the  Treasury, 
but  work,  and  any  inference  that  this  is 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  Is  a  wrong  in¬ 
ference.  There  is  no  purpose  here  in  H. 
R.  2202  to  give  money  to  people  for  not 
working  or  for  working  either,  for  that 
matter. 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

This  is  to  provide  job  opportunities  for 
people  who  are  able  to,  anxious,  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work,  an  opportunity  not  to  be  on 
the  Government  dole  but  an  opportunity 
to  work  for  a  decent  living.  That  is  all 
this  bill  asks  for. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  awful  board 
that  is  going  to  revolutionize  our  system 
of  government  must  do.  This  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  National  Budget  will  be 
composed  of  Members  of  the  House  and 


Senate.  All  right.  What  will  they  do? 
They  will  have  meetings.  These  so-called 
communistic  Members  of  the  House  will 
meet  and  they  will  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  bill.  What  will  be 
their  function? 

I  will  read  from  page  9  of  the  bill; 

It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  (1)  to  make  a  study  of  the  national 
budget  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this 
act:  and  (2)  to  report  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year,  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  the  national  bud¬ 
get,  together  with  a  joint  resolution  setting 
forth  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  a  general 
policy  with  respect  to  such  national  budget 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  several  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  re¬ 
lating  to  such  national  budget. 

That  is  the  part  that  destroys  our 
country.  That  is  the  part  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  says  is  repugnant  to  our  ideals 
of  freedom.  That  is  the  part  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  enslave  the  people.  All  right. 

I  turn  over  to  page  10.  Who  is  going  to 
pay  this  enormous  amount  of  money  that 
is  going  to  break  our  Government  and 
throw  us  into  bankruptcy? 

The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee  shall 
be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the  contin¬ 
gent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or 
vice  chairman. 

There  is  where  you  are  going  to  break 
your  Government.  You  are  going  to  ap¬ 
propriate  so  much  money  here,  but  all 
the  cost  of  the  legislative  branch  is  about 
iy2  cents  per  person  per  year  in  the 
United  States  including  salaries  of  Mem¬ 
bers  and  all  other  legislative  expenses. 
You  are  going  to  break  the  Government 
by  taking  the  money  out  of  that  huge 
fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  this  joint 
committee.  That  is  the  bad  organization 
that  is  proposed  here  that  Is  of  such  an 
atomic  nature  that  is  calculated  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  country. 

NO  GUARANTY  OF  JOB 

The  gentleman  mentioned  one  thing 
that  I  want  to  comment  on.  May  I  say 
here  that  the  gentleman  said  that  this 
bill  guarantees  a  job.  I  take  issue  with 
him.  I  will  ask  him,  in  the  extension  of 
his  remarks,  to  cite  one  word  in  this  bill 
where  it  guarantees  any  person  a  job. 
There  is  no  job  provided  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  person.  It  is  not  contemplated.  It 
is  intended  to  cultivate  a  climate,  an  at¬ 
mosphere,  for  business  institutions  and 
free  enterprise  whereby  they  will  employ 
people  and  give  opportunities  not  to  be 
idle  but  to  work  and  make  a  livelihood 
for  themselves  and  for  their  families. 

On  page  12  this  bill  is  going  to  destroy 
the  country.  It  says: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as 
calling  for  or  authorizing — 

(a)  The  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or 

other  productive  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government.  . 

Where  is  the  man  who  says  that  it 
takes  over  all  business?  It  says  here  it 
cannot  take  over  any  business. 

(b)  The  use  of  compulsory  measures  of 
any  type  whatsoever  in  determining  the  al¬ 
location  or  distribution  of  manpower. 

Where  is  the  person  who  says  it  makes 
you  workj  like  Russia  and  other  coun- 
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tries?  It  says  here,  “You  shall  not  do 
that.” 

(c)  Any  change  In  the  existing  procedures 
on  appropriations. 

It  allows  us  to  take  a  few  pennies  out 
of  the  House  fund  and  the  Senate  fund  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  that  committee;  that 
is  all.  It  does  not  take  money  from  any 
other  source.  It  does  not  Increase  our 
national  debt. 

(d)  The  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropria¬ 
tion  for,  any  program  set  forth  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Budget,  unless  such  program  shall 
have  been  authorized  by  provisions  of  law 
other  than  this  act. 

This  bill  does  not  take  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States  one  penny  on 
earth,  except  House  and  Senate  funds, 
and  I  challenge  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  put  in  his  remarks  any  state¬ 
ment  in  this  bill  to  the  contrary.  He 
cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  yield  W'hen  I 
have  completed  my  statement. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  challenged  any  person  to  contra¬ 
dict  him.  Will  he  yield  for  that  purpose? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  said 
he  would  yield  when  he  had  completed 
his  statement. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  A  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
stsitc  it 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  challenged  anybody  here - 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  to  put  in  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record.  The  gentleman 
can  put  his  remarks  in  the  Record  to 
answer  that,  and  I  hope  he  will. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  do  not  want  to 
yield.  That  is  the  reason  I  said  I  hope 
that  any  person  who  takes  issue  with  me 
will  put  in  his  remarks  in  the  Record  a 
statement  that  will  contradict  it,  if  he 
can.  But  I  say  that  he  cannot.  But 
wait  until  I  get  through  with  my  main 
statement  and  then  I  will  yield  anyway. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 

Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  insist  on  breaking  into  my  speech 
until  I  have  finished  my  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 

Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  not  very  good 
sportsmanship. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 

Speaker,  in  order  to  show  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  that  I  am  a  better  sport  than 
he  is,  I  withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  withdraw  my 
remark  and  apologize  to  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  unkind  remark. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  withdraws  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  -PATMAN.  There  is  no  personal 
feeling  in  this  matter  between  me  and 
any  person  in  the  world.  I  am  not  falling 
out  with  them  because  they  take  another 
view.  I  do  not  do  that.  I  have  tried  law¬ 
suits  for  a  long  time,  and  I  know  how  to 


differ  with  people  and  not  get  mad  at 
them.  I  am  not  mad  at  people  because 
they  take  the  other  view,  not  at  all,  but 
I  am  just  explaining  my  side. 

ARE  WE  GUILTY  OF  HYPOCRISY? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gos¬ 
sett]  said; 

Certainly  our  Government  should  be  the 
last  institution  on  earth  to  deal  in  hypocrlcy 
and  false  promises. 

Think  about  these  false  promises  I 
have  read  to  you.  Are  they  not  terrible? 
Are  you  not  surprised  that  Members  of 
Congress  would  believe  anything  like 
that? 

SECURITY  FROM  HUNGER  OR  WANT 

Again — • 

And  I  am  reading  from  the  gentleman’s 
statement — • 

were  it  possible  to  guarantee  every  person  a 
job,  to  guarantee  everyone  security  from 
hunger  and  want,  would  such  be  desirable? 

Question  mark.  In  other  words,  he 
is  questioning  whether  or  not  that  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  country  if  you 
could  give  everyone  security  from  hunger 
and  want.  I  say  that  if  you  can  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  work  and  provide 
themselves  with  security  against  hunger 
and  want  it  is  a  desirable  thing,  and 
there  should  not  be  any  question  mark 
after  it,  none;  but  there  is  a  question 
mark  after  this. 

The  gentleman  says  further: 

Would  not  such  guaranteed  security  rob 
the  average  American  of  his  finest  attributes, 
initiative,  thrift,  resourcefulness,  self-reli¬ 
ance,  pride  in  achievement? 

You  mean  to  say  because  a  person  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  in  a  ditch 
for  a  dollar  a  day  or  any  other  sum  to 
provide  himself  against  hunger  and  want 
that  that  would  destroy  his  initiative? 
Why,  certainly  the  very  asking  of  the 
question  answers  itself.  He  would  still 
want  to  do  better."  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  whole  argument  is  just  as  logical 
as  those  statements  there. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  some¬ 
thing  else  that  has  been  said  here  in  this 
debate,  about  planning.  I  want  to  say, 
too,  that  we  planned  against  this  war. 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  mentioned 
about  the  planning  in  World  War  II. 
You  know,  we  had  vision,  our  military 
leaders  had  vision,  and  by  recommending 
to  Congress  good  things  just  as  we  want 
done  here  in  times  of  peace  this  Con¬ 
gress  was  able  to  appropriate  money  to 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  spend  money 
and  use  materials  and  save  human  lives. 
That  was  vision.  All  right,  let  us  have 
vision  in  time  of  peace.  Suppose  we  had 
had  the  vision  of  the  people  who  were 
against  any  kind  of  preparedness,  we 
would  be  under  Jap  domination  and  Ger¬ 
man  domination  and  control  today;  but 
by  reason  of  somebody  having  vision 
this  country  was  saved,  and  where  there 
were  15,200,000  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  services  of  this  Nation,  an  average 
of  35,000  from  each  and  every  congres¬ 
sional  district,  out  of  that  number,  repre¬ 
senting  a  major  part  in  this  World  War, 
we  came  out — we  lost  lots  of  lives,  yes, 
but  compared  with  other  nations,  few. 
There  were  250,000  men  lost.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of 
a  lot  of  people  who  were  disturbing  this 


country  and  keeping  it  in  an  isolationist 
mood  we  would  not  have  lost  half  that 
number. 

So  let  us  not  put  our  heads  in  the  sand 
when  we  are  looking  forward  after  the 
greatest  war  in  all  history,  when  we 
know  history  teaches  us,  and  if  we  do  not 
draw  upon  the  experiences  of  the  past 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  past  we  are  not 
sensible  people,  when  we  know  that  after 
every  war  we  have  had  in  this  country 
there  has  been  a  boom  and  there  has 
been  a  bust,  there  has  been  an  inflation 
and  there  has  been  a  deflation.  I  will 
yield  to  any  Member  who  says  it  has 
never  occurred  after  any  war.  No  mem¬ 
ber  will  ask  me  to  yield  because  it  has  al¬ 
ways  occurred.  Knowing  that  to  be  true, 
as  sensible  people  are  we  going  to  sit 
idly  by  and  do  nothing  to  stop  it?  We 
will  not  have  the  sense  that  our  people 
expect  us  to  have  if  we  do  not  try  to  do 
something  calculated  to  stop  these  horri¬ 
ble  examples  of  the  past  that  we  know 
have  always  occurred.  Then  shall  we  be 
called  communistic  because  we  do  it?  Is 
President  Truman  a  Communist?  Was 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  a  Com¬ 
munist?  Was  Tom  Dewey,  the  Republi¬ 
can  candidate,  a  Communist  last  fall 
when  he  came  out  for  full  employment? 
Was  Herbert  Hoover  a  Communist  when 
he  came  out  for  full  employment?  You 
are  calling  a  lot  of  people  Communists 
when  you  condemn  them  because  they 
are  trying  to  draw  upon  the  experiences 
of  the  past  and  prevent  these  horrible 
things  from  happening  in  the  future. 

DODO  BIRD 

This  is  Government  planning.  I  know 
that  at  one  time  there  was  a  bird  they 
called  the  dodo  bird.  It  could  fly  very 
rapidly  through  space,  but  it  always  flew 
backward.  The  reason  was  that  it  did  not 
care  where  it  was  going.  It  was  not  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  where  it  was  going,  but 
it  was  only  interested  in  ^seeing  where  it 
had  been.  Now,  we  do*not  want  to  be 
dodo  birds.  We  can  see  back  into  the 
past.  We  should  try  to  provide  against 
the  disasters  that  overtook  us  in  the  past 
because  we  have  the  knowiedge.  In  or¬ 
der  to  provide  against  them,  we  must 
plan  against  them.  This  is  what  this 
bill  is,  to  draw  upon  the  experiences  of 
the  past  and  try  to  help  the  people  in  the 
future  and  try  to  prevent  the  horrible 
things  from  happening  that  have  always 
happened  after  every  war. 

REGIMENTATION 

We  are  told  that  this  bili  is  regimen¬ 
tation.  Where  is  the  regimentation? 
Are  these  few  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  getting  together  here  in  the  Cap¬ 
itol  backed  up  by  a  small  amount  of 
money  from  our  contingent  funds  going 
to  regiment  the  country?  That  is  what 
our  enemies  say.  But  it  is  not  a  very 
logical  argument  and  certainly  is  not 
supported  by  any  kind  of  reason.  All  we 
want  is  this  legislation,  and  President 
Truman  expressed  it  in  my  words  when 
he  said  that  all  we  want  is  a  policy,  a 
legislative  policy,  a  statement  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  effect  that  we  are  going  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  booms  and  busts 
after  this  war  and  that  we  are  going  to 
prevent  inflation  and  thus  prevent  defla¬ 
tion.  That  is  what  this  bill  proposes 
to  do,  to  stop  inflation  as  well  as  defla- 
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tion.  Next  is  to  write  into  the  language 
of  the  bill  provisions  that  will  permit  that 
legislative  policy  to  be  carried  out.  I 
agree  100  percent  with  that. 

COMMITTEE  CAN  INTRODUCE  OWN  BILL 

If  the  members  of  that  committee  have 
pride  of  authorship  and  want  to  intro¬ 
duce  another  bill,  they  are  welcome  to 
do  so.  I  do  not  care.  It  often  happens 
that  after  authors  of  bills  popularize 
them  other  Members  seek  the  authorship. 
All  I  want  is  some  kind  of  legislation 
written.  I  am  thinking  of  this  country 
and  of  its  future  and  of  its  people.  I  am 
thinking  of  what  they  are  liable  to  have 
to  go  through  if  they  have  to  go  through 
what  they  have  always  had  to  go  through 
after  every  war  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Are  we  going  to  stand  for  that? 
Why  should  we?  Are  we  going  to  sit 
here  and  say  we  canhot  do  a  thing  about 
it?  Panics  are  man  made.  Depressions 
are  man  made.  Let  men  now  provide 
against  panics  and  against  depressions. 
That  is  what  this  bill  proposes  to  do. 
Further,  it  proposes  a  goal  for  us  to  work 
toward,  to  do  our  best — not  to  guarantee 
a  job.  There  is  not  a  word  in  this  bill  to 
that  effect  and  there  never  will  be.  It  is 
not  to  do  that,  but  to  make  plans  and 
provisions  whereby  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  be  offered,  not  to  idlers,  not 
to  loafers,  not  to  convicts,  not  to  people 
who  violate  the  law  necessarily,  but  to 
give  law-abiding  citizens  who  just  want 
an  opportunity  even  with  their  hands  to 
work  and  earn  money  for  their-liveli- 
hood,  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Where  is  there  any  communism  about 
that?  That  is  the  question.  Where  is 
there  any  communism  in  that?  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  before  this  bill  passes 
the  House  of  Representatives  95  percent 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  will  vote 
for  it.  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding,  just  as  was  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gtos- 
SETTl  and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Manasco],  which  shows  they  have 
not  given  the  study  and  serious  thought 
to  this  comprehensive  measure  that  was 
contemplated.  If  they  will  just  do  that, 
we  will  have  no  trouble  about  getting 
the  bill  out. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  just  a  moment  I  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  H. 
R.,  2202  and  certain  statements  and  ex¬ 
cerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  in  two  particu¬ 
lars  and  to  insert  therein  certain  state¬ 
ments  and  excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gos¬ 


sett]  and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
I  want  to  make  this  statement.  I  have 
heard  your  statement  and  the  statements 
of  all  the  proponents.  After  hearing  all 
those  statements  I  do  not  think  anyone 
could  come  out  understanding  the  bill 
just  exactly  like  the  gentleman  does. 
The  gentleman  does  not  think  that  the 
word  “assure” - 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  statement  has 
been  made — does  the  gentleman  admit 
the  word  “guarantee”  is  not  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  admits 
it  is  not  in  there? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Now,  we  start  from 
there. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  What  the  gentleman 
wants  us  to  do  is  to  get  the  committee 
together  and  get  some  dictionary  to  find 
out  what  the  word  “assure”  means. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Why  quibble  about 
words  when  people  are  unemployed. 
There  will  be  millions  of  veterans  unem¬ 
ployed.  This  Congress  is  vulnerable. 
Are  we  going  to  send  men  to  war  to  face 
death,  and  then  let  them  come  back  and 
not  even  provide  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  them,  if  it  is  within  our  power? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  If  you  do  not  mean 
you  are  going  to  assure  everybody  a  job 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  why  do  you 
not  suggest  that  we  strike  that  section 
from  the  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  no  section  in 
there  that  provides  that.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
propriate  a  dime’of  money.  You  cannot 
give  men  Government  jobs  out  of  the 
Treasury  without  appropriating  money. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  right.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  admits  there  is  no  money  pro¬ 
vided.  You  cannot  give  anybody  a  job 
out  of  the  Treasury  unless  you  appro¬ 
priate  money.  Therefore,  this  is  a  plan¬ 
ning  bill.  This  will  bring  back  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  plan  to  prevent  deflation  and 
to  prevent  inflation,  the  planning  com¬ 
mittee  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  We  lead  people  to 
believe  that  it  will  provide  jobs  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  mislead  the  people.  The 
people  are  intelligent  and  -have  honest 
minds.  They  make  mistakes  like  every¬ 
one  else,  but  they  correct  them.  The 
mass  mind  is  both  intelligent  and  honest. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  have  not  made  any 
effort  to  mislead  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  People  are  well  in¬ 
formed  and  they  will  continue  to  be 
well  informed.  By  just  putting  out  the 
phrase  that  you  are  going  to  give  100 
percent  employment,  you  are  not  mis¬ 
leading  the  folks. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  If  that  is  what  you 
have  in  mind,  there  is  no  need  to  pass 
any  legislation,  because  the  President  al¬ 
ready  has  all  the  authority  he  has  under 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  mentioned  that.  I  take  issue  with 
him.  That  is  Incorrect.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  were  to  come  here  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  that  kind,  do  you  know 
what  the  critics  would  say?  They  would 


say,  “Turn  back  2  years  to  the  appro¬ 
priation  bill.”  There  this  House  and 
the  Senate  wrote  in  specific  language 
abolishing  the  only  power  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  to  do  what  the  gentleman  sug¬ 
gests,  and  told  him  in  so  many  words 
to  leave  that  subject  alone  until  the 
Congress  had  authorized  it.  This  has 
got  to  be  done  in  order  to  give  him  that 
power.  Secretary  Vinson  fully  covered 
that  point  in  his  testimony. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  In  other  words,  the 
Congress  itself  was  the  enemy  of  the 
country  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  was  no  issue  up 
at  that  time.  Our  boys  were  fighting. 
We  were  thinking  about  the  war.  We 
were  not  thinking  about  unemployment. 
It  was  put  in  there  and  nobody  in  partic¬ 
ular  paid  any  great  attention  to  it.  If  the 
gentleman’s  views  prevailed,  it  would  be 
put  in  there  today. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  But  now,  of  course, 
we  want  to  kid  these  poor  boys  who  are 
coming  back. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  cannot  kid  these 
boys.  If  you  think  you  can,  you  are  mis¬ 
taken  again. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  The  gentleman  made 
a  speech  the  other  day,  and  in  his  speech 
again  today,  and  tlsed  an  expression  that 
I  do  not  think  he  means.  The  gentle¬ 
man  said,  “Words  do  not  mean  any¬ 
thing.” 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  I  did  not  intend  to 
say  that  words  do  not  mean  anything. 
But  as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned  it  is 
not  a  question  of  words.  It  is  a  question 
of  legislative  policy.  I  do  not  care  what 
kind  of  words  you  use  to  express  it.  Use 
any  words  you  want  to,  just  so  you  create 
a  legislative  policy  and  a  plan  to  carry 
out  that  policy. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  The  gentleman  would 
not  argue  that  the  word  “assure”  as 
used  in  the  title  and  also  in  the  body 
of  the  bill  does  not  mean  “guarantee,” 
would  he? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  it  means  “to 
assure,”  to  create  a  climate,  to  give  the 
man  who  wants  to  work  with  his  hands 
or  his  brain  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living.  The  purpose  and  object  of  this 
bill  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  for  free 
competitive  American  enterprise  to  give 
people  jobs. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  heard  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  refer  to  the  costs  in¬ 
volved  in  this  bill  in  terms  of  pennies. 
I  also  notice  that  the  gentleman  in 
reading  the  bill  Inadvertently  slipped 
over  subparagraph  (e)  on  page  3. 
Would  he  explain  just  what  that  para¬ 
graph  means  if  it  does  not  talk  about 
expenditures? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  call  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
inadvertently  overlooked  something  him¬ 
self?  But  I  quote  from  page  3.  subpara¬ 
graph  (e)  : 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  such  volume  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed 
to  assure  continuing  full  employment. 

Mr.  HENRY.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Wait  a  minute.  Let 
Us  read  a  little  further : 

Such  investment  and  expenditure — ■ 

I  am  talking  now  of  this  part  the  gen¬ 
tleman  did  not  read.  Listen.  I  helped 
write  this;  this  is  a  part  of  my  own  lan¬ 
guage.  I  know  it  is  there;  I  put  part  of 
it  in  there  myself — 

Such  Investment  and  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being, 
and  to  stimulate  increased  employment  op¬ 
portunities  by  private  enterprise. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  like  that  lan¬ 
guage?  Why,  certainly;  it  is  fine  lan¬ 
guage.  * 

Mr.  HENRY.  How  much  of  a  pledge 
is  that  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Dollars  and  cents? 
We  do  not  know,  we  might  want - 

Mr.  HENRY.  It  is  unlimited,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  it  is  sharply  lim¬ 
ited;  for  you  cannot  get  a  penny  until 
you  go  to  Congress  and  present  your 
plan;  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  got  to  approve  that  plan  and 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  that  money. 
There  is  not  a  dollar  of  money  provided 
in  this  bill  to  get  people  to  work  or  not 
to  work. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  just  one  point  in  all  this  discussion. 
First,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  bill  outlines  a  laudable 
objective.  My  question  is  this :  If  this  bill 
were  enacted  as  the  gentleman  advocates, 
would  it  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  and  effectuate  the  objective? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  asks  a 
very  fine  logical  question  there;  it  is 
an  intelligent  question.  The  gentleman 
would  infer  from  what  has  been  said  here 
that  it  would  authorize  appropriations. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
does  not  always  ask  intelligent  questions, 
but  from  what  has  been  said  here  you 
would  think  that  this  bill  would  author¬ 
ize  it.  The  answer  is  found  on  page  12, 
section  8; 

INTERPRETATION 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  calling  for  or  authorizing — 

(c)  any  change  In  the  existing  procedures 
on  appropriations:  or 

(d)  the  carrying  out  of.  or  any  appropria¬ 
tion  for.  any  program  set  forth  In  the  na¬ 
tional  budget,  unless  such  program  shall  have 
been  authorized  by  provisions  of  law  other 
than  this  act. 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Then  it  is  not  ttie 
Intent - 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  the  intent  to 
authorize  a  dime  or  a  penny;  it  is  not  the 
intent  to  give  any  person  a  particular  job. 
The  intent  of  this  is  planning,  using  a  lit¬ 
tle  vision  and  seeing  if  we  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  what  has  happened  after  every  war 
in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world.  Is 
it  wise,  sensible,  or  sane  for  people  to  sit 
idly  by  and  say  we  should  not  try  to  stop 
the  disaster  that  has  always  overtaken 
the  people  after  every  war,  and  this  was 
the  greatest  of  all  wars? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  seems  to  be  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  this  bill  is  only  the  philosophy 
of  the  Fascists  and  the  Communists;  and 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  the  gen¬ 
tleman  stated  that  every  Fascist  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  against  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
have  him  name  some  of  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Government  represents  a 
lot  of  them.  There  is  this  fellow  Gan¬ 
nett,  a  big  chain  newspaper  publisher 
and  his  working  partner,  this  fellow 
Pettingill,  a  renegade  Democrat,  and  this 
fellow  McClure,  who  spent  2  years  over 
in  Italy  studying  fascism  under  Musso¬ 
lini,  who  is  working  with  them,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Rumley,  their  wheel  horse,  an  ex¬ 
convict  who  was  convicted  for  dealing 
with  the  enemy — Germany — in  World 
War  I. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Which  Gannett  does 
the  gentleman  refer  to? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  chain  newspaper¬ 
man  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  I  believe. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
identify  the  other  men? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Pettingill,  who  used  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  classi¬ 
fies  him  as  a  Fascist? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  I  do;  the  No.  1 
Fascist  in  America. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Name  some  more. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  fellow  McClure, 
who  studied  fascism  2  years  under  Mus¬ 
solini.  Get  your  Who’s  Who  in  the 
library  and  look  into  his  biography.  You 
will  find  there  where  he  brags  about  it. 
He  likes  it.  There  is  all  that*  bunch  of 
fellows  who  are  with  him  fighting  this 
bill.  The  Communists  are  not  sincerely 
for  the  bill.  The  Communists  are  for 
confusion.  They  do  not  want  jobs.  They 
want  so  much  misery  and  distress  that 
they  can  get  into  power  through  “bum’s 
rush”  tactics. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  five 
additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  As  coauthor  of  this  bill 
I  have  heard  this  debate  from  start  to 
finish  and  I  would  like  to  have  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  referred  to 


the  coauthors  or  to  those  who  support 
this  bill  as  Communists  to  be  more  spe¬ 
cific.  I  am  not  in  that  class  and  I  rather 
resent  being  referred  to  in  that  category. 
I  just  want  to  ask  a  question.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  spoke 
against  the  bill.  Let  me  ask  if  it  is  not 
a  fair  interpretation  of  the  express  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  itself,  referring  to  sec¬ 
tion  2,  subdivision  (a) ,  and  subdivision 
(e)  on  page  3,  and  subdivision  (f)  on 
page  3,  that  the  only  time  this  bill  would 
come  into  play  would  be  after  private 
enterprise  has  failed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  After  giving  private 
enterprise  everything  it  wsmted  and 
then  if  they  fail  we  would  build  post 
ofSces,  we  would  improve  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors,  we  would  go  on  to  useful  public 
works — not  leaf  raking — and  we  would 
do  it  through  a  coordinated  program. 
We  would  not  throw  it  all  in  one  year. 
The  object  of  this  bill  is  coordination. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  May  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  speech,  and  I  would 
like  at  the  same  time  to  throw  out  the 
challenge  to  any  opponent  of  the  bill  to 
point  out  to  me  where  a  fair  reading  of 
the  sections  I  have  referred  to  causes 
them  to  conclude  differently  than  I  do; 
in  other  words,  thafr  this  bill  will  not 
come  into  play  under  any  circumstances 
unless  the  system  of  free  enterprise  in 
our  great  Nation  fails  in  the  matter  of 
full  employment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people,  you  know,  who  are  against  every¬ 
thing.  They  are  for  everything  that  is 
good,  but  they  are  against  what  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  remedy  a  situation.  They  are 
against  the  evils,  but  they  are  against 
the  measures  that  are  proposed  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  evils.  It  is  the  same  situation 
the  isolationists  assumed  before  the  war. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  ^  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  On  the  subject  of 
coordination  and  holding  back  works 
projects,  would  the  gentleman  give  the 
President  or  the  Board  authority  to  with¬ 
hold  appropriations  to  build  post-office 
buildings  under  the  terms  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  unless  the  Con¬ 
gress  told  him  to  do  that.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  have  the  Board  report  to 
the  Congress.  This  committee  might 
say,  “Mr.  President,  we  have  got  too 
much  money  in  circulation.  You  better 
stop  building  these  post  offices.”  The 
President  could  not  dovthat.  He  would 
say,  “If  the  Congress  authorizes  me  to 
do  it  I  will  do  so.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  would  re¬ 
port  to  the  Congress  its  findings  and  say, 
“We  want  the  Congress  to  pass  a  joint 
resolution  suspending  the  building  of 
those  buildings  until  they  are  needed,” 
and  if  the  Congress  voted  for  it  I  say 
the  President  should  have  the  power  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  thought  the  gentle¬ 
man  said  this  bill  would  authorize  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
misinterpreted  or  misunderstood  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  That  Is  open  to  dis¬ 
cussion  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr., 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  1  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  issued  a  challenge  to 
anyone  in  the  House  to  show  where 
money  out  of  the  contingent  funds  of 
the  House  and  Senate  which  might  be 
expended  in  connection  with  this  bill  had 
no  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if 
the  money  in  the  contingent  funds  of 
the  House  and  Senate  grows  on  trees? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  I  will  answer  that. 
Of  course,  the  money  comes  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  But  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  statement  I  said  that  the 
entire  cost  of  the  entire  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  set  up  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  amounts  but  to  1^4 
cents  per  person  per  year,  and  this  leg¬ 
islative  branch  that  is  supported  by  so 
little  money  is  certainly  not  going  to 
bankrupt  this  Nation  by  taking  part  of 
this  money  to  set  up  that  joint  commit¬ 
tee.  That  Is  the  point  I  attempted  to 
make,  but  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
say  that  this  is  not  Treasury  money.  It 
is  Treasury  money,  but  the  anicunt  is 
insignificant  compared  to  the  $7,000,- 
000,000  a  month  war  cost,  or  a  public 
debt  of  $262,000,000,000. 

AN  EXACT  COPY  OF  H.  R.  2202 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
I  am  in."-erting  herewith  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  copy  of  H.  R.  2202.  A  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  this  bill  will  disclose  that  it  can¬ 
not  contemplate  any  of  the  bad  things 
its  opponents  charge.  Our  opponents 
are  giving  excuses  for  not  supporting  it; 
they  are  not  giving  good  reasons. 

It  is  as  follows: 

H.  R.  2202 

A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram  for  assuring  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  Industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  Federal  Government 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Pull  Employment  Act  of  1945.” 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that— 

(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
foster  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  capital  in  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  in  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seek¬ 
ing  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remunera¬ 
tive,  regular,  and  full-time  employment,  and 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  assure 
the  existence  at  all  times  of  suflBcient  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  to  enable  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  finished  their  schooling  and 
who  do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  re¬ 
sponsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right; 

(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  set 
forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  in  order  to  U)  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation;  (2)  foster  and  protect 
the  American  home  and  the  American  family 
as  the  foundation  of  the  American  way  of 
life;  (3)  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people;  (4)  provide  adequate  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  returning  vet¬ 
erans;  (6)  contribute  to  the  full  utilization 
of  our  national  resources;  (6)  develop  trade 
and  commerce  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations;  (7)  preserve  and 
strengthen  competitive  private  enterprise. 


partichlarly  small  business  enterprise;  (8) 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  security; 
and  (9)  contribute  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  lasting  peace  among  nations, 
it  is  essential  that  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  be  maintained  in  the  United  States; 

(d)  In  order  to  assist  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  State  and  local  governments  in 
achieving  continuing  full  employment,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  pursue  such  consistent  and  openly  arrived 
at  economic  policies  and  programs  as  will 
stimulate  and  encourage  the  highest  feasible 
levels  of  employment  opportunities  through 
private  and  other  non-Federal  investment 
and  expenditure; 

(e)  To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it  is 
the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  provide  such  volume  of  Federal 
Investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be 
needed  to  assure  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment;  and 

(f)  Such  investment  and  expenditure  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well¬ 
being,  and  to  stimulate  Increased  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise. 

THE  national  PRODUCTION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
BUDGET 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  the  National  Production  and  Em¬ 
ployment  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ‘‘National  Budget”),  which  shall  set 
forth  in  summary  and  detail,  for  the  ensuing 
fiscal  year  or  such  longer  period  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  may  deem  appropriate — 

(1)  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force. 
Including  the  self-employed  in  industry  and 
agriculture; 

(2)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  by  private  enter¬ 
prises,  consumers.  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  Federal  Government,  required 
to  produce  such  volume  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product,  at  the  expected  level  of  prices, 
as  will  be  necessary  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  for  such  labor  force  (such  dol¬ 
lar  volume  being  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ‘‘full  employment  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion”)  ;  and 

(3)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume .  of 
prospective  investment  and  expenditure  by 
private  enterprises,  consumers.  State  and  lo¬ 
cal  governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  (not  taking  into  account  any  Increased 
or  decreased  Investment  or  expenditure 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
programs  set  forth  in  such  Budget). 

The  estimates  and  information  herein  called 
for  shall  take  account  of  such  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  and  expenditure  for  exports  and 
Imports  as  affect  the  volume  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

(b)  The  extent,  if  any,  by  which  the  esti¬ 
mated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  for  any  fiscal  year 
or  other  period,  as  set  forth  in  the  National 
Budget  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (3) 
of  this  section,  is  less  than  the  estimated 
aggregate  volume  of  investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  required  to  assure  a  full  employment 
volume  of  production,  as  set  forth  in  the 
National  Budget  in  accordance  with  para¬ 
graph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  shall  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  be  regarded  as  a  pro¬ 
spective  deficiency  in  the  National  Budget. 
When  there  is  a  prospective  deficiency  in  the 
National  Budget  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other 
period,  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such 
Budget  a  general  program  for  encouraging 
such  Increased  non-Federal  Investment  and 
expenditure,  particularly  Investment  and 
expenditure  which  will  promote  Increased 
employment  opportunities  by  private  enter¬ 
prise,  as  will  prevent  such  deficiency  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent.  The  President  shall 
also  include  in  such  Budget  such  recom¬ 
mendations  for  legislation  relating  to  such 
program  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  de¬ 
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sirable.  Such  program  may  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to,  current  and  projected 
Federal  policies  and  activities  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  banking  and  currency,  monopoly  and 
competition,  wages  and  working  conditions, 
foreign  trade  and  Investment,  agriculture, 
taxation,  social  security,  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  level  of 
non-Federal  Investment  and  expenditure. 

(c)  To  the  extent,  if  any,  that  such  in¬ 
creased  non-Federal  investment  and  expend¬ 
iture  as  may  be  expected  to  result  from 
actions  taken  under  the  program  set  forth  in 
accordance  with,  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  deemed  Insufficient  to  provide  a  full 
emploj'ment  volume  of  production,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  transmit  a  general  program  for 
such  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  aggregate  vol¬ 
ume  of  investment  and  expenditure  by  pri¬ 
vate  business,  consumers.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
up  to  the  level  required  to  assure  a  full  em¬ 
ployment  volume  of  production.  Such  pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
national  wealth  and  well-being,  and  to  stim¬ 
ulate  additional  non-Pederal  investment 
and  expenditure.  Any  of  such  programs 
calling  for  the  construction  of  public  works 
by  the  Federal  Government  shall  provide  for 
the  performance  of  the  necessary  construc¬ 
tion  work  by  private  concerns  under  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws,  except  where  the  performance  of  such 
work  by  some  other  method  is  necessary  by 
reason  of  special  circumstances  or  is  author¬ 
ized  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

(d)  If  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of 
prospective  investment  and  expenditure  for 
any  fiscal  year  or  other  period,  as  set  forth 
in  the  National  Budget  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  section,  is  more 
than  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of 
Investment  and  expenditure  required  to  as¬ 
sure  a  full  employment  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion,  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this 
section,  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such 
Budget  a  general  program  for  preventing  in¬ 
flationary  economic  dislocations,  or  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  aggregate  volume  of  investment 
and  expenditure  to  the  level  required  to 
assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion,  or  both. 

(e)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tions  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
Include  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  monopolistic  practices  with 
respect  to  prices,  production,  or  distribution, 
or  other  monopolistic  practices,  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

(f)  ‘The  National  Budget  shall  include  a 
report  on  the  distribution  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or 
such  longer  period  as  the  President  may  deem 
appropriate,  together  with  an  evaluation  of 
the  effect  upon  the  distribution  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  of  the  programs  set  forth  in 
such  Budget. 

(g)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time 
transmit  to  Congress  such  supplemental  or 
revised  estimates,  information,  programs,  or 
legislative  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  in  connection  with  the 
National  Budget. 

PREPARATION  OF  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Budget  shall  be 
prepared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  the  general  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  President,  and  in  consultation 
with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other 
heads  of  departments  and  establishments. 

(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
several  departments  and  establishments  such 
preliminary  estimates  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  as  will  enable  them  to  prepare  such  plans 
and  programs  as  may  be  needed  during  the 
ensuing  or  subsequent  fiscal  years  to  help 
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achieve  a  full  employment  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

(c)  The  President  may  establish  such  ad¬ 
visory  boards  or  committees  composed  of 
representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  la¬ 
bor,  and  State  and  local  governments,  and 
others,  as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  and  consulting  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  act. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget, 
to  be  composed  of  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  Currency, 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Finance,  and 
seven  additional  Members  of  the  Senate,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  and  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  House  Committees  on  Ap¬ 
propriations,  Banking  and  Currency,  Labor, 
and  Ways  and  Means,  and  seven  additional 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  party  representation 
of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  reflect  the  rela¬ 
tive  membership  of  the  majority  and  minority 
parties  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint 
Committee — 

( 1 )  to  make  a  study  of  the  National  Budget 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  to  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  March  1 
of  each  year,  its  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  National  Budget, 
together  with  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  a  general  policy 
with  respect  to  such  National  Budget  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relating 
to  such  National  Budget. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection.  The  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times,  to 
require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu¬ 
ments,  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such 
testimony,  to  procure  such  printing  and 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic 
services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not 
be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words. 
The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  in¬ 
clusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  apply 
in  case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to 
comply  with  any  subpena,  or  to  testify  when 
summoned,  under  authority  of  this  section. 

(e)  The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  cleri¬ 
cal  and  stenographic  assistance  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensa¬ 
tion  so  fixed  shall  noL|gxceed  the  compen¬ 
sation  prescribed  uncfer  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable 
duties.  The  committee  may  utilize  such 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  as 
it  deems  necessary  and  is  authorized  to  util¬ 
ize  the  services.  Information,  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  the  departments  and  establish¬ 
ments. 

(f)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Committee 
shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman 
or  vice  chairman. 


RATE  OP  EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  review  quar¬ 
terly  all  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to 
which  the  current  and  anticipated  level  of 
non-Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
warrants  any  change  in  the  volume  of  such 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  principles  and  stand¬ 
ards  as  may  be  set  forth  in  applicable  ap¬ 
propriation  acts  and  other  statutes,  the  rate 
of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure  may 
be  varied  to  whatever  extent  and  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  the  President  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  assuring  continuing  full  employment,  with 
due  consideration  being  given  to  current  and 
anticipated  variations  in  savings  and  in  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  by  private  busi¬ 
ness,  consumers.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

AID  TO  COMMITTEES  '' 

Sec.  7.  The  heads  of  departments  and  es¬ 
tablishments  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  fur¬ 
nish  such  committee  with  such  aid  and  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  National  Budget 
as  it  may  request. 

INTERPRETATION 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  calling  for  or  authorizing — 

(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories^  or 
other  productive  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government; 

(b)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of  any 
type  whatsoever  in  determining  the  alloca¬ 
tion  or  distribution  of  manpower; 

(c)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures 
on  appropriations;  or 

(d)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropria¬ 
tion  for,  any  program  set  forth  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Budget,  unless  such  program  shall  have 
been  authorized  by  provisions  of  law  other 
than  this  act. 

(e)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other 
information,  the  publication  of  which  might 
have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  person 
supplying  such  information. 

VIEWS  OP  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  ON  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  following  statement  on  full  em- 
employment  is  from  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday, 
September  6,  1945: 

5.  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

I  am  confident  that,  with  the  cooperation 
of  American  Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture, 
we  can  bridge  the  gap  between  war  and 
peace. 

When  we  have  reconverted  our  economy 
to  a  peacetime  basis,  however,  we  shall  not 
be  satisfied  with  merely  our  prewar  econ¬ 
omy.  The  American  people  have  set  high 
goals  for  their  own  future.  They  have  set 
these  goals  high  because  they  have  seen 
how  great  can  be  the  productive  capacity 
of  our  country. 

The  levels  of  production  and  income 
reached  during  the  war  years  have  given  our 
citizens  an  appreciation  of  what  a  full  pro¬ 
duction  peacetime  economy  can  be. 

They  are  not  interested  in  boom  pros¬ 
perity — for  that  only  too  often  leads  to  panic 
and  depression.  But  they  are  Interested  in 
providing  opportunity  for  work  and  for  ulti¬ 
mate  security. 

Government  must  do  its  part  and  assist 
Industry  and  labor  to  get  over  the  line  from 
war  to  peace. 

That  is  why  I  have  asked  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  legislation. 

That  is  why  I  now  ask  for  full-employment 
legislation. 

The  objectives  for  our  domestic  economy 
which  we  seek  in  our  long-range  plans  were 
summarized  by  the  late  President  Franklin 


D.  Roosevelt  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago  in  the 
form  of  an  economic  bill  of  rights.  Let  us 
make  the  attainment  of  those  rights  the  es¬ 
sence  of  postwar  American  economic  life. 

I  repeat  the  statement  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt: 

“In  our  day  these  economic  truths  have  be¬ 
come  accepted  as  self-evident.  We  have  ac¬ 
cepted,  so  to  speak,  a  second  bill  of  rights 
under  which  a  new  basis  of  security  and  pros¬ 
perity  can  be  established  for  all- — regardless 
of  station,  race,  or  creed. 

"Among  these  are: 

“The  right  to  a  useful  and  remunerative 
job  in  the  industries,  or  shops,  or  farms,  or 
mines  of  the  Nation. 

“The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  food  and  clothing  and  recreation. 

“The  right  of  every  farmer  to  raise  and  sell 
his  products  at  a  return  which  will  give  him 
and  his  family  a  decent  living. 

“The  right  of  every  businessman,  large  and 
small,  to  trade  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
from  unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
monopolies  at  home  or  abroad. 

“The  right  of  every  family  to  a  decent  home. 

“The  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good 
health. 

“The  right  to  adequate  protection  from 
the  economic  fears  of  old  age,  sickness,  acci¬ 
dent,  and  unemployment. 

“The  right  to  a  good  education. 

“All  of  these  rights  spell  security.  And 
after  this  war  is  won  we  must  be  prepared  to 
move  forward,  in  the  Implementation  of  these 
rights,  to  new  goals  of  human  happiness  and 
well-being. 

“America’s  own  rightful  place  in  the  world 
depends  in  large  part  upon  how  fully  these 
and  similar  rights  have  been  carried  into 
practice  for  our  citizens.  For  unless  there  is 
security  here  at  home  there  cannot  be  lasting 
peace  in  the  world.” 

I  shall  from  time  to  time  communicate 
with  the  Congress  on  some  of  the  subjects 
included  in  this  enumeration  of  economic 
rights. 

Most  of  them,  in  the  last  analysis,  de¬ 
pend  upon  full  production  and  full  employ¬ 
ment  at  decent  wages. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the 
necessity  of  continuing  full  employment 
after  the  war  if  we  hope  to  continue  in  sub¬ 
stantial  degree  the  prosperity  which  came 
with  the  war  years.  The  time  has  come  for 
action  along  these  lines. 

To  provide  jobs  we  must  look  first  and 
foremost  to  private  enterprise — to  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor.  Government  must 
Inspire  enterprise  with  confidence.  That 
confidence  must  come  mainly  through  deeds, 
not  words. 

But  it  is  clear  that  confidence  will  be 
promoted  by  certain  assurances  given  by  the 
Government: 

Assurance  that  all  the  facts  about  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  opportunity  will  be  gathered 
periodically  for  the  use  of  all. 

Assurance  of  stability  and  consistency  in 
public  policy,  so  that  enterprise  can  plan 
better  by  knowing  what  the  Government  in- 
tencTs  to  do. 

Assurance  that  every  governmental  policy 
and  program  will  be  pointed  to  promote 
maximum  production  and  employment  in 
private  enterprise. 

Assurance  that  priority  will  be  given  to 
doing  those  things  first  which  stimulate  nor¬ 
mal  employment  most. 

A  national  reassertion  of  the  right  to  work 
for  every  American  citizen  able  and  willing  to 
work — a  declaration  of  the  ultimate  duty  of 
GovernVnent  to  use  its  own  resources  if  all 
other  methods  should  fail  to  prevent  pro¬ 
longed  unemployment — these  will  help  to 
avert  fear  and  establish  full  employment. 
The  prompt  and  firm  acceptance  of  this  bed¬ 
rock  public  responsibility  will  reduce  the 
need  for  its  exercise. 
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I  ask  that  full  employment  legislation  to 
provide  these  vital  assurances  be  speedily  en¬ 
acted.  Such  leglslatioil  should  also  provide 
machinery  for  a  continuous  full-employment 
policy — to  be  developed  and  pursued  in  co¬ 
operation  among  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor,  between  the  Congress  and  the  Chief 
Executive,  between  the  people  and  their  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Full  employment  means  full  opportunity 
for  all  under  the  American  economic  system — 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 

In  human  terms,  full  employment  means 
opportunity  to  get  a  good  peacetime  job  for 
every  worker  who  is  ready,  able,  and  willing 
to  take  one.  It  does  not  mean  made  work, 
or  making  people  work. 

In  economic  terms,  full  employment  means 
full  production  and  the  opportunity  to  sell 
goods — all  the  goods  that  Industry  and  agri¬ 
culture  can  produce. 

In  Government  terms,  full  employment 
means  opportunity  to  reduce  the  ratio  of 
public  spending  to  private  Investment  with¬ 
out  sacriliciilg  essential  services. 

In  World-Wide  terms,  full  employment  in 
America  means  greater  economic  security  and 
more  opportunity  for  lasting  peace  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

These  goals  and  the  machinery  to  carry 
them  out  are  set  forth  in  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  on  which  exten¬ 
sive  public  hearings  have  been  held.  The 
country  justifiably  expects  early  action  along 
these  lines. 

STATEMENT  OF  SECHETARY  VINSON 

I  am  inserting  herewith  a  statement 
that  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Honorable  Fred  Vinson,  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments  on 
the  full  employment  bill,  October  31, 
1945.  This  statement  is  so  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  logical  and  unanswerable,  I  am  in¬ 
viting  the  Members’  attention  to  it,  and 
I  hope  they  carefully  read  every  word 
the  Secretary  said: 

It  is  as  follows: 

The  war  has  taught  us  many  things  about 
our  economy. 

It  showed  that  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  set  their  minds  on  doing  a  big 
job  that  job  will  be  done,  and  the  whole  re¬ 
sources  of  this  great  country  will  be  mobil¬ 
ized  for  its  accomplishment.  Winning  the 
war  was,  obviously,  all  important.  So  we  did 
our  best  to  call  into  service  every  human  and 
material  resource  which  the  country  had  at 
its  command  and  put  it  to  use  either  directly 
for  the  war  effort  or  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  civilian  economy. 

The  war  also  revealed  the  tremendous  pro¬ 
ductivity  Inherent  in  our  economy.  Our 
gross  national  product  Increased  from  $89,- 
000,000,000  in  1939  to  $199,000,000,000  in  1944. 
Some  of  this,  of  course,  represented  an  in¬ 
crease  in  prices;  but  the  product  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  expressed  in  real  terms.  Increased  by 
about  75  percent. 

We  learned  other  Important  facts  about 
our  economy  too,  in  winning  the  war.  We 
discovered  that  as  a  consequence  of  our  all- 
out  effort,  unemployment  disappeared. 
There  were  more  employment  opportunities 
than  people  seeking  work.  The  job  sought 
the  man,  rather  than  the  man  the  job. 

We  discovered  that  as  a  result  of  the  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  our  resources  during  the  wartime 
period,  the  real  standard  of  living  of  the 
civilian  population  was  higher  in  1944  than  it 
had  been  before  the  war,  despite  the  fact 
that  nearly  one-half  Of  our  production  was 
for  war  purposes. 

The  No.  1  problem  which  confronts  the 
people  of  the  United  States  here  at  home 
right  now  is  how  to  apply  the  economic  les¬ 
sons  of  the  war  to  the  peace.  Now  at  first 
glance,  it  might  appear  that  there  would  be 
hopeless  disagreement  in  this  country  on 


how  this  can  be  done.  But  a  more  careful 
study  will  convince  thoughtful  men  that 
there  are  important  fundamentals  upon 
which  all  can  agree. 

In  fact,  there  are  two  fundamentals  upon 
which  the  American  people  already  are  agreed. 
The  first  is  that  our  economic  problems  must 
be  solved  within  our  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise.  Tlie  second  is  that  the  most  Important 
of  these  problems  is  to  maintain  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

Mass  unemployment  is  the  source  of  most 
of  our  social  and  economic  evils;  it  is  the 
greatest  menace  to  economic  security  in  this 
country.  We  cannot  periodically  condemn 
10,000,000  unemployed  to  bear  this  burden. 
We  cannot  declare  these  men  and  women  in¬ 
dustrial  surplus  and  dispose  of  them  in  that 
way.  That  is  not  the  American  way  of  doing 
things. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  pessimistic  view 
that  unemployment  is  inevitable  and  that 
any  effort  to  prevent  it  is  a  threat  to  free 
enterprise.  Our  people  want  to  keep  the 
economic  system  under  which  this  country 
achieved  leadership.  They  know  it  .offers 
the  best  hope  of  continued  economic  prog¬ 
ress  and  higher  standards  of  living.  They 
will  never  abandon  this  system  so  long  as 
they  can  cherish  this  hope.  The  only  threat 
to  free  enterprise  in  this  country  can  come 
from  mass  unemployment.  Our  task  is  to 
remove  this  threat  by  meeting  the  problem. 

And,  let  me  make  this  clear:  Unemploy¬ 
ment  is  not  the  fault  of  business.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  do  not  want  to  stop  production  or 
to  lay  off  men.  They  know  that  profits  come 
from  production.  So  long  as  they  can  find 
markets  they  are  prepared  to  employ  labor 
and  to  produce  goods.  It  is  only  when  the 
demand  falls  off,  when  goods  cannot  be  sold, 
that  they  close  down  or  reduce  their  force. 
Give  American  business  the  markets,  the 
demand  for  the  output,  and  we  will  witness 
a  new  miracle  of  production  that  will  sur¬ 
pass  everything  we  have  seen  before.  Un¬ 
employment  is  not  the  fault  of  business.  On 
the  contrary,  business  like  labor  is  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  depression. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  unemployment  is 
not  the  responsibility  of  business.  When 
demand  falls  off,  businessmen  have  no  alter¬ 
native;  they  must  cut  production.  If  they 
persist  in  producing  goods  for  which  there 
are  no  markets,  they  will  incur  losses  that 
may  force  bankruptcy.  In  general,  when 
businessmen  produce  efficiently,  when  they 
sell  at  fair  prices,  and  when  they  pay  good 
wages,  they  have  done  all  they  can  do  and 
they  are  entitled  to  profits  from  production. 
Business  cannot  assume  the  responsibility 
on  unemployment. 

Now,  the  fact  Is  that  somewhere  there 
must  be  a  responsibility  on  unemployment. 
There  can  be  no  vacuum,  no  void  of  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  most  important  domestic 
problem  confronting  the  American  people. 
When  we  face  the  issue  we  must  admit  that 
all  of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  our 
economic  system  works;  to  see  that  there 
are  opportunities  for  jobs  for  men  and  women 
willing  and  able  to  work.  This  is  a  respon¬ 
sibility  of  all  the  people,  and  we  must  look 
to  the  Government,  acting  for  all  the  people, 
to  meet  this  responsibility. 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  recog¬ 
nizing  this  responsibility.  In  every  deep  de¬ 
pression  the  Government  has  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  deal  with  unemployment.  In  1921, 
during  the  crisis  of  that  year.  President  Hard¬ 
ing  called  the  Conference  on  Unemployment, 
which  met  under  the  chairmanship  of  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover.  In  1931  in  the  midst  of  an  even 
greater  crisis,  Congress  passed  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Stabilization  Act,  establishing  a  board 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
whole  experience  of  the  1930’s  is  concrete 
evidence  that  the  Government  must  deal 
with  the  problem  and  that  it  cannot  abdi¬ 
cate  this  responsibility. 
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During  depression  we  are  conscious  of  the 
need  for  Government  action,  but  as  soon  as 
we  have  prosperity  we  seem  to  forget  it.  In 
1928,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  boom.  Senator 
Wesley  Jones,  of  Washington,  Introduced  a 
bill  for  a  reserve  of  public  works  to  be  con¬ 
structed  during  depression.  The  bill  was 
killed,  according  to  the  Senate  committee  re¬ 
port  on  S.  381,  because  it  was  deemed  unwise 
to  mention  depression  before  a  Presidential 
campaign.  That  same  year  Senator  Wagner 
introduced  the  employment  stabilization  bill. 
It  was  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  advanced 
planning  and  regulated  construction  of 
public  works,  for  the  stabilization  of  indus¬ 
try,  and  for  aiding  in  the  prevention  of  un¬ 
employment.  This  bill,  which  could  have 
been  so  helpful  when  the  crash  came  in  1929, 
lay  dormant  for  three  vital  years.  It  was 
only  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  depression 
of  our  history,  when  it  was  too  late  to  take 
measures  that  might  have  prevented  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  that  we  realized  what  should  have 
been  done.  When  the  bill  was  finally  passed 
in  1931,  it  was  in  emasculated  form. 

The  Employment  Stabilization  Act  did  not 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  program  on  un¬ 
employment.  It  was  not  concerned  with 
many  types  of  measures  that  can  be  taken 
to  prevent  a  great  depression.  It  dealt  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  planning  and  timing  of 
public  works  as  a  means  of  providing  em¬ 
ployment  during  depression.  It  was  enacted 
during  a  great  crisis  when  public  works  could 
do  no  more  than  alleviate  the  mass  unem¬ 
ployment  that  already  existed.  This  could 
be  done  under  the  act,  and  this  was  done 
as  far  a":  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  John  Garner  put  a  bill 
through  in  1932  authorizing  expenditure  of 
$2,200,000,000  for  public  works.  This  bill  fol¬ 
lowed  the  principles  established  in  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Stabilization  Act.  The  money  was 
to  be  used  only  for  the  construction  of  public 
works  previously  approved  by  Congress  or  the 
Executive,  except  for  $70,000,000  for  post 
offices  in  the  smaller  communities.  TTie  bill 
was  vetoed  by  President  Hoover.  In  1933 
Congress  passed  another  bill  authorizing  $3,- 
300,000,000  for  public  works.  The  construc¬ 
tion  so  authorized  was  undertaken  through 
the  PWA. 

The  Employment  Stabilization  Act  never 
contemplated  the  submission  of  a  national 
budget  with  recommendations  to  deal  with 
prospective  depressions.  It  only  provided  for 
plans  to  arrange  the  construction  of  public 
works  in  a  manner  which  would  assist  in  the 
stabilization  of  employment.  The  timing  of 
public  works  is  a  useful  part  of  a  program 
for  dealing  with  prospective  unemployment. 
But  my  itself,  it  is  entirely  Inadequate.  Un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  it  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  anything  now  under  this  act,  for 
these  functions,  which  had  been  consolidated 
with  those  of  the  National  Resources  Plan¬ 
ning  Board,  were  abolished  by  Congress  in 
1943. 

The  full  employment  bill  is  a  logical  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  act  of  1931.  It  recognizes 
the  continuing  responsibility  of  Government 
to  see  that  there  are  enough  job  opportuni¬ 
ties.  It  provides  for  a  national  budget  that 
will  show  the  amount  of  production  necessary 
to  maintain  full  employment,  and  it  requires 
estimates  to  be  made  of  the  prospective  de¬ 
mand  for  this  production.  Such  a  national 
budget  will  be  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  Congress  each  year  and  will  be  considered 
by  a  joint  congressional  committee  which  will 
report  to  the  Se.nate  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  national  budget. 

This  procedure  seems  to  me  the  common- 
sense  and  dollar-wise  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment — through  preven¬ 
tion  rather  than  through  relief.  The  first 
step  is  to  get  the  facts  and  place  them  before 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problem. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  if  the 
National  Budget  calls  attention  to  a  prospec- 
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tive  deficiency  or  excess  of  demand,  depres¬ 
sion  or  prosperity  will  start  at  once.  The 
evidence  does  not  bear  out  this  view.  We 
don’t  get  prosperity  or  depression  merely  by 
predicting  it.  If  we  could,  we  would  never 
have  had  the  crisis  of  1929  to  1933.  Business¬ 
men  were  assured  time  and  time  again  that 
prosperity  was  Just  around  the  corner.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  act  on  the  prospects  for  demand 
for  their  products  from  their  customers. 
When  demand  falls  off  they  stop  production. 
A  national  budget  that  recognizes  a  pros¬ 
pective  deficiency  in  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  carries  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  can  give  increased 
confidence  to  businessmen  to  continue  with 
their  investment,  their  production,  and  their 
employment. 

In  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
the  Government  cannot  make  accurate  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  type  required  by  this  bill,  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  stating  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  in  a  position  to  make  reasonably  good 
estimates.  In  dealing  with  the  tax  and  sav¬ 
ings  programs  during  the  war  we  had  to  make 
estimates  of  prospective  income  and  expendi¬ 
ture.  From  these  estimates  we  developed  a 
program  to  reduce  and  limit  over-all  expendi¬ 
ture  to  the  available  supply  of  consumer 
goods.  Nobody  claims  that  the  statistical 
data  we  now  have  are  perfect.  They  can  and 
will  be  improved  under  this  bill.  Estimates 
on  the  National  Budget  will  be  made  after 
consultation  with  business  on  the  basis  of 
data  provided  by  business. 

I  have  seen  some  doubt  cast  as  to  the  com¬ 
petence  of  the  Government  to  prepare  a  na¬ 
tional  budget  on  the  ground  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  done  very  well  in  estimating 
its  expenditures  and  receipts.  I  should  like 
to  comment  briefiy  on  the  receipts  side  of 
this  criticism,  since  the  estimate  of  receipts 
is  a  statutory  responsibility  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  In  the  6  years  before  the  war, 
from  1935  to  1940-,  the  average  error  between 
estimated  and  actual  tax  receipts  averaged 
about  6  percent.  In  4  of  these  6  years,  the 
error  was  5  percent  or  less.  Now  this  is  not  a 
bad  record,  because  it  is  more  difficult  to 
estimate  tax  receipts  than  it  is  to  forecast 
business  conditions.  We  estimate  tax  re¬ 
ceipts  by  starting  with  an  estimate  of  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  An  error  of  6  percent  in  tax 
receipts  is  probably  comparable  to  an  error 
of  3  percent  on  national  income. 

ft  is  the  estimate  of  national  income  and 
Its  components,  that  is  significant  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  proposed  National  Budget.  An 
error  of  3  percent  would  represent  a  difference 
of  not  more  than  1,500,000  Jobs  from  the 
number  actually  employed.  In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  preventing  mass  unemploy¬ 
ment,  an  error  of  3  percent  could  not  impair 
the  usefulness  of  the  National  Budget.  In 
practice,  the  problem  will  not  be  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  minor  errors  of  estimate;  the  real 
problem  will  be  to  see  whether  a  deficiency  in 
demand  is  developing  in  the  construction, 
equipment,  and  durable  goods  industries 
which  generally  precedes  a  great  depression. 
The  National  Budget  will  be  submitted  an¬ 
nually,  but  quarterly  reports  will  be  made  to 
Congress  taking  account  of  changing  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  National  Budget  will  compel  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Congress  and  the  executive  de¬ 
partments  to  the  problem  of  employment. 
But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  submission  of  a  budget  can  of  itself 
prevent  mass  unemployment.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  Government  does  not  end  there. 
The  Important  thing  is  to  take  the  positive 
steps  that  will  facilitate  and  encourage  an 
expansion  of  consumption  and  private  invest¬ 
ment  whenever  this  becomes  necessary  to 
prevent  a  great  depression. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
remedy  that  will  be  recommended,  when  a 
deficiency  in  employment  opportunities  ap¬ 
pears,  will  be  Government  spending.  There 
Will  be  times  when  changes  in  our  tax  policy 


will  be  needed  to  help  maintain  employment 
and  production.  There  will  be  timess  when 
changes  in  credit  policy  will  be  needed. 
There  may  be  times,  of  course,  when  because 
■of  a  decline  in  private  construction,  the- 
proper  remedy  will  be  an  expansion  of  pub¬ 
lic  construction.  We  should  be  ready  to  pro¬ 
ceed  promptly  with  the  construction  of  neces¬ 
sary  and  useful  public  works  whenever  there 
is  a  falling  off  in  private  construction. 

This  bill  is  not  a  spending  bill.  It  does  not 
authorize  any  expenditure.  Whatever  legis¬ 
lation  may  be  recommended  in  the  National 
Budget  in  connection  with  the  maintenance 
of  employment  will  go  to  Congress  and  will 
be  subject  to  the  same  procedures  as  now. 
In  fact  there  will  be  the  additional  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  having  the  Joint  congressional  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  National  Budget  give  to  the 
Congress  its  report  on  the  policies  that  should 
guide  Congress  in  dealing  with  legislation 
relating  to  the  National  Budget. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  critcisms  of  the 
bill  which  I  have  discussed,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  broad  objections  offered  by  some — and 
apparently  believed  by  many  more.  I  call 
these  objections  the  Union  League  Club  ob¬ 
jections  because  they  find  their  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  supporters  in  the  stuffy  environs 
of  the  most  exclusive  clubs.  But  they  deserve 
to  be  held  up  to  critical  and  public  analysis 
where  their  merits  can  be  evaluated. 

The  most  pervading  of  these  Union  League 
Club  arguments  is  the  defeatist  attitude  with 
respect  to  our  economic  system.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Kleitz,  vice  president  of  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York  City,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  told  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  that  depressions  are  in¬ 
evitable  under  the  free-enterprise  system. 
Such  depressions,  of  course,  will  be  only 
minor  inconveniences  to  Mr.  Kleitz.  I 
should  like  to  put  myself  on  record  as  dis¬ 
senting  from  the  view  that  the  free-enter¬ 
prise  system  makes  such  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment  necessary  for  those  less  able  to  bear 
them.  I  have  greater  faith  in  the  vigor  of 
the  free-enterprise  system  than  that,  and 
I  know  that  you  gentlemen  have  also. 

It  is  a  false  dilemma  which  gives  us  the 
choice  between  full  employment  and  a  free 
society;  and  those  wlio  tell  us  that  depres¬ 
sions  are  the  price  we  pay  for  freedom,  are 
doing  no  favor  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
system  of  private  enterprise  has  enabled  the 
United  States  to  outproduce  every  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  to  win  this  most 
destructive  of  all  wars  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  American  lives  and  a  maximum  reliance 
on  the  products  of  industry.  I  am  sure  that 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  will  also  enable 
us  to  win  the  peace,  if  its  friends  will  stop 
Insisting  that  it  must  produce  depressions  to 
realize  its  natural  destiny. 

The  second  of  these  Union  League  Club 
arguments  is  that  a  full-employment  policy 
Is  expensive  and  that  relief  is  cheaper,  i'or 
example,  Mr.  Rufus  Tucker,  the  chief 
economist  of  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  told 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit¬ 
tee  that  the  taxpayers  “may  (he  said  only 
‘may’)  have  a  moral  obligation  to  keep  any 
citizen  from  starvation,”  but  that  this  obli¬ 
gation  can  often  be  fulfilled  more  cheaply  in 
other  ways  than  by  providing  Jobs.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is 
an  excessively  narrow  view  of  the  problem. 
Ignoring  altogether  its  callous  disrega;;d  of 
the  feelings  of  the  unemployed,  it  errs  even 
on  the  side  of  expense,  for  it  treats  only 
the  symptoms  of  unemployment  and  makes 
no  attempt  to  effect  a  cure.  It  is  like  the 
view  taken  by  a  doctor  who  prescribed  that 
a  poor  patient  should  wear  a  truss  all 
through  his  life  because  the  doctor  feels  that 
an  operation  would  be  unduly  expensive  or 
bothersome. 

Lastly,  some  of  the  club  Intellectuals  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  pool  of  unemployed  helps  to  keep 
labor  in  its  place,  and  is  conducive  to  the 
profitable  operation  of  the  enterprises  v/ith 
which  they  are  connected.  Naturally,  these 


persons  seldom  express  their  opinions  for  the 
records. 

In  addition  to  the  three  broad  currents  of 
opposition  to  the  full  employment  bill  which 
I  have  Just  mentioned,  there  are  other  per¬ 
sons  whose  opposition  is  based  on  the  honest 
belief  that  the  adoption  of  some  policy  or 
policies  which  they  particularly  advocate  will 
result  in  the  attainment  of  the  objective  of 
continuing  full  employment.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  these  people  are  right,  there  is 
room  for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of 
their  policies  within  the  broad  framework  of 
the  full-employment  bill. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that 
this  bill  is  in  complete  accord  with  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise.  It  does  not  authorize 
the  Government  to  operate  any  plants  or 
factories  or  productive  facilities.  It  does  not 
authorize'  the  use  of  any  compulsory  meas¬ 
ures  in  determining  where  people  are  to  be 
employed.  Every  businessman  remains  free 
to  run  his  business  as  he  always  has.  ’The 
Government’s  sole  function  is  to  exercise 
the  necessary  foresight  in  dealing  with  pro¬ 
spective  developments  that  affect  employ¬ 
ment  and  to  take  such  measures  as  are  au¬ 
thorized  by  law  to  prevent  a  deficiency  or 
excess  in  demand.  The  whole  spirit  of  this 
legislation  is  not  to  coerce  industry  but  to 
provide  an  environment  in  which  industry 
can  realize  its  enormous  potentialities  for 
production  and  employment. 

The  full  employment  bill  makes  no  as¬ 
sumption  with  respect  to  the  general  char¬ 
acter  of  our  economic  problems  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  time.  The  bill  specifically  provides 
that  the  National  Budget  shall  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  control  of  Inflation 
whenever  this  shall  be  necessary  as  well  as 
recommendations  for  achieving  and  main¬ 
taining  full  employment.  There  is  nothing 
inflationary  in  this  bill. 

Some  opponents  of  this  bill  have  leveled 
most  of  their  attack  on  an  alleged  promise 
to  provide  every  man  and  woman  with  a  Job. 
The  bill  does  not  do  this.  It  merely  recog¬ 
nizes  the  Government’s  responsibility  to  see 
that  there  are  enough  opportunities  for  pro¬ 
ductive  work  to  employ  all  men  and  women 
willing  and  able  to  work.  The  chance  to 
earn  a  living  is  so  fundamental  a  human 
right  that  it  cannot  be  denied  by  quibbling 
or  by  the  equivocal  use  of  words.  In  a 
modern  industrial  society  the  opportunity  to 
work  is  the  very  basis  of  the  inalienable  and 
God-given  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness. 

’There  is  no  class  of  sectional  Interest  in 
this  bill.  It  is  truly  a  national  bill  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare  by  protecting  the 
national  economy.  Of  course,  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  labor  to  have  an  adequate  demand 
for  our  production  so  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  Jobs  for  all  men  and  women  willing 
and  able  to  work.  But  it  is  no  less  in  the 
Interest  of  agriculture  and  industry.  ’The 
farmers  of  this  country  know  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  American  industry  means  low  prices 
and  the  accumulation  of  surplus  crops. 
They  know  that  a  sound  postwar  farm  pro¬ 
gram  must  start  with  plenty  of  Jobs  and 
good  wages  in  Industry  so  that  our  workers 
can  consume  the  foods  and  materials  which 
our  farmers  can  produce  in  abundance  and 
businessmen  know  what  depression  means 
to  them — reduced  output,  losses  and  even 
failures.  The  maintenance  of  production 
and  the  profits  of  business  depend  upon  an 
adequate  demand  for  output.  Such  a  de¬ 
mand  requires  the  prevention  of  mass  un¬ 
employment. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  we  cannot  afford 
full  employment.  There  is  a  confusion  of 
thought  here.  It  is  unemployment  that 
we  cannot  afford.  The  unemployment  of  the 
1930’s  cost  us  in  lost  income  far  more  than 
the  war;  and  this  cost  was  not  distributed 
among  all  the  people  on  an  equitable  basis. 
It  was  concentrated  in  large  part  on  the  un¬ 
employed  worker  and  the  depressed  farmers. 
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We  cannot  afford  another  depression  like 

ferat. 

~  If  we  put  our  full  resources  to  work,  we 
can  increase  our  production  of  consumer 
goods  by  50  percent  above  the  1940  level  and 
our  production  of  capital  goods,  including 
construction,  by  more  than  100  percent  above 
the  1940  level.  This  chart,  based  on  a  Com¬ 
merce  Department  study  when  Jesse  Jones 
was  Secretary,  shows  in  more  detail  what 
full  employment  means  to  business.  My  own 
review  of  the  facts,  when  I  was  Director  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  we  can  and  must  increase 
consumption  by  50  percent  and  expand  con¬ 
struction  and  investment  by  100  percent 
above  prewar  levels.  We  cannot  let  one- 
fourth  of  our  resources  go  to  waste.  As  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  I  say  that  it  will  be 
much  harder  to  balance  our  budget  and  to 
service  our  national  debt  if  we  drift  into 
another  great  depression. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
can  prevent  mass  unemployment  if  we  decide 
to  deal  intelligently  with  this  problem.  I 
have  said  it  before  and  I  shall  say  it  again, 
“Depressions,  like  wars,  are  not  acts  of  God. 
Man  makes  them.  If  we  make  them,  we  can 
unmake  them.  We  must  create,  in  peace,  a 
new  prosperity  and  a  greater  opportunity  for 
jobs  than  has  existed  before.” 

We  shall  not  solve  ttie  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  by  Ignoring  It.  We  must  not 
repeat  the  error  of  1921  and  1931  of  trying 
to  deal  with  this  problem  when  it  is  too  late. 
This  is  a  bill  that  should  be  enacted 
promptly.  In  my  opinion,  it  Is  an  urgent 
bill,  not  because  we 'need  it  to  deal  with 
mass  unemployment  now,  but  because  we 
need  it  now  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
depression  when  it  does  come. 

I  want  to  read  one  paragraph  on  this 
point : 

“When  business  again  declines  men  will  be 
laid  off  and  the  problem  of  unemployment 
may  again  become  serious.  It  will  then  be 
too  late  for  any  measures  except  relief  for 
the  unemployed  unless  we  now  address  our¬ 
selves  to  the  task  of  preventing,  or  at  least 
reducing,  these  extreme  fluctuations  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity.  Prevention  as  contrasted  with 
relief  is  possible  only  through  foresight.” 

This  is  a  statement  as  timely  now  as  when 
it  was'  made  by  the  committee  headed  by 
Owen  D.  Young  and  appointed  by  Herbert 
Hoover  as  Chairman  of  the  President’s  Con¬ 
ference  on  Unemployment  in  1921. 

In  my  opinion  the  full  employment  bill 
enables  us — yes,  requires  us — to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  unemployment  while  there 
is  stUl  time,  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  speak  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  when  I  tell  you  that  he  regards  full- 
employment  legislation  as  the  basic  frame¬ 
work  upon  which  a  large  share  of  our  efforts 
to  solve  the  central  problem  of  full  produc¬ 
tion  and  full  employment  must  rest.  He  is 
most  anxious  that  the  legislation  be  enacted 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

SECRETARY  WALLACE’S  STATEMENT  ON  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 

October  30,  1945,  the  Honorable  Henry 
A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  support 
of  the  full  employment  bill,  H.  R.  2202, 
and  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  have  any  doubt  about  the  objects 
or  intentions  of  this  legislation  to  care¬ 
fully  read  Secretary  Wallace’s  statement. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ex¬ 
penditures  Committee,  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
with  you  this  problem  of  full  employment. 

In  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  on 
the  air,  and  in  the  proceedings  here  in  Con¬ 
gress,  I  have  noticed  an  almost  universal 
agreement  that  full  employment  is  the  No.  1 


postwar  objective  for  this  country.  I  have 
seen  this  conviction  growing  for  2  or  3  years 
now,  but,  even  so,  I  am  a  little  surprised  at 
how  nearly  unanimous  we  are  now.  There 
are  some  differences  of  opinion,  really  rather 
slight,  in  respect  to  definitions  and  statistics. 
There  is  considerably  more  disagreement 
about  ways  and  means.  But  hardly  anybody 
is  willing  today  to  take  a  position  that  full 
employment  opportunity  is  undesirable  or 
even  that  it  is  not  substantially  attainable 
in  a  free  economy. 

Most  of  us  feel  very  definitely  that  it  will 
be  sheer  folly  to  risk  another  major  depres¬ 
sion  if  we  can  find  any  possible  Way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  it.  Some  people  have  frogotten  how  close 
we  came  to  real  disaster  in  the  early  1930’s, 
but  most  of  us  remember  quite  clearly  and 
realize  that  mass  unemployment  simply  will 
not  be  tolerated  again.  This  free  and  self- 
reliant  people  simply  will  not  stand  for  an¬ 
other  great  depression — not  after  seeing  with 
their  own  eyes  the  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  they  can  achieve  if  they  get  together 
and  decide  what  they  want  to  do.’ 

In  addition  to  this  general  realization  that 
unemployment  on  any  considerable  scale 
would  be  a  deadly  threat  to  our  Institutions, 
and  especially  to  our  free-enterprise  system, 
I  think  there  is  also  a  healthy  and  correct 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  world  peace 
depends  in  large  part  on  our  success  in 
maintaining  full  employment  here. 

So  there  we  are,  and  the  problem  is  how 
to  go  about  the  job  of  maintaining  the  con¬ 
dition  of  full  employment  opportunity.  I 
have  approached  this  legislation,  H.  R.  2202, 
in  this  spirit.  As  you  know,  I  have  been 
thinking  about  the  problem  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  especially  since  about  1938.  Tlien 
last  winter  this  bill  came  along  and  it 
matched  my  ideas  of  how  to  attack  the  job 
very  well.  I  therefore  wholeheartedly  en¬ 
dorsed  it. 

The  end  of  the  war  came  sooner  than  most 
of  us  expected.  It  brought  the  need  for  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  and  adoption  of  a 
program  for  governmental  and  private  action 
to  get  us  out  of  the  war  economy — a  program 
to  get  us  through  the  transition  period  and 
into  peacetime  condition  where  a  man  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  work  will  have  a  real 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  bill  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  first  step  and  that  it  is  needed  as  the 
first  step  toward  working  out  the  kind  of 
a  long-range  program  we  want,  and  is  also 
urgently  needed  for  a  successful  transition. 

I  hope  it  will  be  passed  as  promptly  as 
orderly  procedure  will  permit,  especially  since 
some  of  the  factors  that  are  operating  toward 
recovery  are  strictly  temporary,  and  it  will 
take  some  time  to  get  our  longer -range 
machinery  functioning. 

As  I  look  around  and  read  the  papers  and 
the  reports  and  contemplate  the  manage¬ 
ment-labor  conference  that  is  coming  up  in 
a  few  weeks,  I  am  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  urgency  of  the  situation.  Tlie  diffi¬ 
culties  that  are  so  prominent  in  the  head¬ 
lines  have  their  roots,  I  believe,  in  fear  of 
the  future — in  lack  of  confidence  in  our  abil¬ 
ity  to  create  and  maintain  a  condition  where 
workers  and  employers  alike  will  have  enough 
opportunities  to  earn  their  livings  whether 
in  the  form  of  wages  or  in  profits. 

I  hope  I  can  share  with  you  some  of  this 
feeling  of  urgency.  ’The  Director  of  Mobili¬ 
zation  and  Reconversion  has  estimated  that 
unemployment  may  reach  eight  millions  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1946,  even  allowing  for 
several  million  withdrawals  from  the  labor 
force.  It  will  reach  some  such  numbers  be¬ 
cause  our  economic  machinery  simply  can’t 
operate  quite  fast  enough  to  build  up  peace¬ 
time  employment  as  rapidly  as  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  war  industry  and  of  the  armed  forces 
will  proceed. 

There  will  be  a  turning  point,  perhaps  in 
March  or  April,  from  which  we  can  move  in 
one  of  two  directions.  We  can  recover,  per¬ 
haps  rather  rapidly,  if  we  have  industrial  and 


economic  peace  and  confidence  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  recovery  might  even  be  too  fast 
or  too  hectic;  prices  might  get  out  of  hand 
before  production  comes  up  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  and  then  we  would  have  an  inflation¬ 
ary  boom  that  surely  would  end  in  another 
collapse.  So  I  think  we  must  have  a  uni¬ 
fied,  coordinated  economic  program  to  keep 
us  on  the  highway  even  if  we  do  get  into  a 
boom  late  next  year'. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  shall  snap  out  of  this  critical 
period.  It  depends  upon  a  whole  set  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  factors,  including  among 
other  things  industrial  peace,  social  toler¬ 
ance,  and  general  confidence.  Confidence  is 
essential  to  the  other  conditions.  I  am  not 
now  talking  about  vague,  unreal,  or  vision¬ 
ary  things  at  all;  I  am  talking  straight 
bankers’  language,  based  on  economic  reali¬ 
ties,  when  I  use  the  term  confidence. 

If,  when  the  turning  point  comes,  a  wave 
of  fear  should  sweep  the  country,  then  it  is 
quite  possible  that  conditions  would  not  im¬ 
prove  brrt  would  get  worse  and  we  would  sink 
into  stagnation  and  depression. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  accu¬ 
mulated  backlog  of  demand  and  the  presence 
of  accumulated  purchasing  power,  will  ac¬ 
tually  pull  us  out  of  the  critical  period  if 
there  should  be  widespread  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  management  and  labor  to 
get  together  and  in  the  ability  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  its  part.  Here  again  confidence 
in  the  future  is  the  key. 

Now  this  turning  point  is  coming  along 
very  soon  and  I  urge  as  strongly  as  I  can  that 
we  take  appropriate  action  in  time.  By  ap¬ 
propriate  action  I  mean  such  legislation  and 
administrative  measures  as  will  demonstrate 
that  we  take  our  responsibilities  seriously, 
that  we  are  working  as  hard  as  we  can  on  the 
job,  and  that  we  intend  to  succeed.  For 
such  action,  H.  R.  2202  is  the  necessary  first 
step.  I  want  to  explain  why  I  think  this  in 
more  detail. 

There  are  three  elements  in  the  problem 
as  I  see  it.  First  we  must  have  confidence 
in  the  future  and  that  confidence  must  be 
justified — ^not  mere  unthinking  optimism. 

Second,  In  order  to  create  such  confidence 
we  must  have  better  coordination  in  Gov¬ 
ernment — better  administration  and  better 
legislation  in  matters  that  affect  the  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  of  the  country.  This  economy 
is  now  so  large  and  so  complex,  it  is  so  closely 
tied  to  the  economic  and  political  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  necessarily  will  occupy  and 
affect  such  a  large  part  of  our  total  econ¬ 
omy — that  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  mud¬ 
dle  along  and  take  a  chance  on  another  col¬ 
lapse. 

'We  must  modernize  our  administrative  and 
legislative  procedures.  We  must  coordinate 
our  handling  of  expenditures  for  public  in¬ 
vestment  and  for  public  services,  our  reg¬ 
ulatory  activities,  and  our  necessary  rev¬ 
enue-raising  meastires.  We  must  coordinate 
our  fiscal  activities,  the  control  of  credit 
and  the  handling  of  the  tremendous  debt 
structure.  We  simply  cannot  any  longer 
work  at  cross  purposes  in  these  various 
fields— all  of  them  fields  where  the  Federal 
Government  of  necessity  will  have  a  major 
Impact  for  good  or  ill  on  the  workings  of  our 
private  economy. 

So  I  note  that  a  general  understanding 
that  we  are  going  to  coordinate  our  govern¬ 
mental  job  better  than  we  have  done  in  the 
past  is  a  positive  requirement  for  general 
confidence  in  where  the  country  is  going. 

In  the  third  place,  confidence  will  not  be 
Justified  and  coordination  will  not  be  effec¬ 
tive  unless  we  move  promptly  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  program  for  legislative  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  action.  Everybody  has  ideas 
about  what  the  Government  should  or  should 
not  do.  It  is  amazing  how  some  people  say 
In  one  breath,  “keep  the  Government  out  of 
business — let  business  alone,”  and  in  the  next 
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breath  propose  a  series  of  actions  that  they 
want  the  Government  to  take.  But  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  take  various  forms  of 
action,  and  my  point  Is  that  we  have  no 
assurance  of  success  except  by  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  various  measures  that  affect  the 
economy  in  the  various  ways  I  have  sug¬ 
gested,  unless  we  construct  a  reasonably  uni¬ 
fied  and  coordinated  and  complete  program. 

So  there  we  have  three  elements  or  stages 
In  our  attack  on  the  central  problem — confi¬ 
dence,  coordination,  and  a  program.  If  this 
bill  had  not  been  proposed,  and  If  we  were 
sitting  here  analyzing  the  situation,  we  might 
well  write  up  such  a  set  of  specifications. 

As  I  examine  H.  R.  2202  it  fits  these  specifi¬ 
cations  very  well. 

First  it  states  the  central  objective — full 
employment  opportunity  in  a  free  competi¬ 
tive  economy— in  terms  that  are  generally 
understood  and  widely  agreed  upon.  This 
objective  is  unquestionably  first  in  the  hearts 
of  almost  all  our  people — all,  I  think,  except  a 
few  who  have  special  axes  to  grind.  The  mere 
recognition  of  this  great  national  objective 
in  plain  and  simple  terms  is  to  step  in  the 
right  direction  toward  the  necessary  con¬ 
fidence. 

Next  the  bill  recognizes  clearly  and  simply 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  toward  this  objective.  There  can  be 
no  possible  question  but  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  hold  their  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  attainment 
of  their  great  central  objective.  They  will 
hold  their  elected  representatives  and  their 
duly  designated  administrative  officials  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  they  will  form  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  how  well  we  have  discharged  our 
obligation.  If  we  fall,  or  in  the  degree  to 
which  we  fail,  they  will  be  the  judge  of  how 
well  we  have  provided  the  necessary  leader¬ 
ship  and  how  wisely  we  have  directed  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Federal  Government  toward 
our  declared  objective. 

The  actual  language  of  the  bill  is  properly 
clear  and  definite  on  this  recognition  and 
responsibility.  It  says  in  plain  English  that 
the  responsibility  is  to  assure  the  existence 
at  all  times  of  sufficient  opportunities. 

Finally,  the  bill  sets  up  a  procedure  in  the 
executive  branch  and  in  Congress  that  seems 
to  me  very  well  adapted  to  the  formulation 
and  constant  Improvement  of  a  program  for 
economic  action  to  move  toward  and  main¬ 
tain  the  objective  of  full  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  a  free  competitive  economy.  The 
procedure  set  forth  is  very  simple  and  very 
businesslike.  It  is  closely  parallel  to  the 
well-established  procedures  that  have  been 
found  necessary  in  the  successful  conduct  of 
a  private  corporation  with  its  president  and 
its  board  of  directors.  The  bill  calls  upon 
the  President  to  submit  annually  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  and  of  where  the 
country  seems  to  be  headed  as  respects  em¬ 
ployment  and  production:  and  a  program  for 
administrative  action  that  he  proposes  to 
take  in  the  circumstances  thus  described; 
and  a  program  of  recommended  legislative 
action. 

The  making  of  such  an  annual  statement 
and  preparation  of  such  a  program  and  its 
revision  as  situations  develop  and  conditions 
change  would  be  a  powerful  influence  toward 
better  administration  in  the  executive 
branch.  It  would  compel  the  various  agen¬ 
cies  to  consider  their  own  requirements  and 
intentions  in  the  light  of  the  total.  It  would 
compel  an  accounting  at  periodic  Intervals 
of  the  success  of  their  work.  It  would  be  a 
pov7erfui  device  in  the  direction  of  efficiency 
as  well  as  effectiveness  throughout  the  whole 
Federal  executive  establishment. 

The  bill  finally  sets  up  improved  machinery 
in  Congress  for  the  same  purposes  of  co¬ 
ordination  and  unification  of  effort.  This 
i3  a  natural  development  in  our  legislative 
history  and  there  can  be  no  question  but 
what  it  is  badly  needed  to  cope  with  the 
tremendous  problems  that  will  confront  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  the  future  and  that 


I  think  will  be  simply  unmanageable  under 
current  procedures.  The  machinery  set  up 
in  the  bill  is  very  simple — the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  large 
enough  to  include  the  heads  of  the  major 
committees  concerned  but  not  large  enough 
to  be  unwieldy.  This  committee  is  directed 
to  receive  the  President’s  National  Budget 
message  and  program  and  to  consider  it, 
calling  witnesses  or  utilizing  its  own  staff  as 
may  be  found  necessary  or  convenient:  and 
then  to  report  a  joint  resolution  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  for  public  debate,  re¬ 
vision  and  adoption  as  the  agreed  upon 
statement  of  the  situation  and  of  govern¬ 
mental  needs  and  intentions. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  healthy  and 
more  conducive  to  a  rational  and  prudent 
approach  to  these  complex  problems  of  the 
future  by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  and  by  the  various  committees.  It  is 
not  another  complication — it  is  a  simplifica¬ 
tion.  It  would  strengthen  the  hand  of  every 
standing  committee.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  such  a  procedure  would  enable  these 
committees  to  do  their  jobs  in  the  face  of 
legislative  requirements  of  the  future. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  H.  R.  2202 
matches  the  specifications  for  the  kind  of 
basic  legislation  we  need  as  the  first  step 
toward  a  program  for  full  employment  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  free  competitive  economy.  It 
sets  up  the  objective;  it  states  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government;  and  it 
establishes  a  procedure  that  is  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

It  is  the  minimum  that  we  must  have  to 
start  with  in  order  to  provide  the  confidence 
which  is  the  essential  basis  of  a  healthy 
private  enterprise  and  to  make  possible  the 
coordination  of  effort  toward  the  unified 
objective  and  to  equip  us  with  the  procedure 
under  which  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  can  develop  step  by  step  an  eco¬ 
nomic  program  for  unified  action  toward  the 
agreed-upon  objective. 

Whatever  the  Congress  finds  it  wise  to 
adopt  in  the  way  of  basic  legislation  for  this 
purpose,  I  w'lll  do  my  best  to  help  make  that 
legislation  work.  But  I  hope  you  will  give 
us  in  the  administration  a  clear  and  defi¬ 
nite  authorization  to  do  our  Job,  such  as 
H.  R.  2202. 

I  don’t  know  what  modifications  or  amend¬ 
ments  you  are  considering,  if  any,  but  I 
definitely  hope  you  do  not  weaken  the  bill. 
Let  me  emphasize  again  the  underlying  im¬ 
portance  of  confidence  throughout  the  busi¬ 
ness  world,  both  to  employers  and  to  labor. 
It  is  confidence  alone  that  will  give  us  the 
healthy  flow  of  purchasing  power  which  is 
the  lifeblood  of  the  private-enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  confidence  alone  that  will  acti¬ 
vate  the  accumulated  savings  and  get  them 
used  to  satisfy  accumulated  needs  and  wants. 

The  way  to  build  this  general  confidence 
is  to  state  in  clear  and  simple  legislation 
written  in  plain  English  that  we  are  going  to 
do  the  job;  that  we  do  recognize  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  that  our  responsibility  is  to  as¬ 
sure  opportunities  for  our  workers  and  our 
businessmen  and  our  farmers  and  our  pro¬ 
fessional  people  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
Any  weakening  of  this  commitment  would 
tend  to  defeat  the  purpose. 

Let  us  tell  the  people  that  we  really  mean 
it.  Let  us  also  tell  them  that  we  recognize 
the  difficulty  of  the  task;  that  we  recognize 
that  in  order  to  discharge  this  responsibility 
we  must  set  up  new  and  Improved  procedures 
in  the  executive  branch  and  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  and  that  we  must  go  on  from  there  to 
work  out  a  practical  program  of  unified  ac¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  describe  a  little  more  specifically 
what  sort  of  a  program  of  positive  action  we 
can  work  out  under  H.  R.  2202. 

I  want  to  say  to  begin  with  that  I  firmly 
believe  a  program  can  be  worked  cut  that 
will  provide  sufficient  employment  oppor¬ 
tunity  In  a  free  competitive  economy,  with¬ 
out  departing  from  our  traditional  concepts 
of  individual  liberties.  Including  private  en¬ 


terprise;  and  this  can  definitely  be  done 
without  imposing  tax  burdens  or  other  fis¬ 
cal  practices  that  would  defeat  the  purpose. 
Specifically,  I  believe  it  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  jeopardizing  the  integrity  of  our  fiscal 
system. 

It  can  be  done  without  continuing  deficits 
in  the  Federal  Treasury  if  we  want  to  do  it 
that  way.  The  money  we  need  to  balance 
expenditures  can  be  obtained  by  taxation 
rather  than  by  borrowing  if  that  is  the  pol¬ 
icy  that  seems  wise  to  Congress  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Such  tax  revenues,  of  course,  would 
have  to  be  obtained  from  squrces  where  It 
would  not  reduce  private  expenditures  so 
much  as  to  be  self-defeating.  If  we  take  a 
dollar  of  taxes  out  of  the  active  flow  of  pur¬ 
chasing  demand,  we  reduce  somebody’s  ex¬ 
penditure  and  somebody’s  sale  at  the  cash 
register  by  the  same  dollar.  So  if  we  de¬ 
cide  to  raise  enough  revenue  to  balance  the 
Government’s  expenses,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  we  will  have  to  hunt  around  and  find 
sources  of  revenue  that  will  not  cripple  or 
strangle  the  active  flow  of  purchasing  de¬ 
mand  at  the  cash  register. 

The  bill  you  are  considering  does  not 
specify  any  single  policy  in  this  respect,  and 
I  think  this  is  wise.  We  have  yet  to  solve 
the  problem  of  finding  and  taxing  idle  dol¬ 
lars  without  reducing  unduly  the  profit  in¬ 
centive.  We  do  know  that  when  a  dollar  is 
saved  it  is  withdrawn^rom  the  flow  of  active 
purchasing  power  and  nobody  can  make  any 
money  out  of  it  until  it  is  spent  or  Invested 
or  until  somebody  else  spends  or  invests  a 
dollar  that  had  previously  been  saved.  We 
do  not  know  exactly  how  much  private  enter¬ 
prise  will  want  to  borrow  and  Invest  nor 
exactly  how  much  it  should  and  can  bor¬ 
row  and  invest  year  by  year  without  getting 
ahead  of  its  market.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  amount  that  business  will  want 
to  borrow  and  invest  will  be  equal  to  the 
amount  that  individuals  want  to  save  and 
lend. 

If  private  business  doesn’t  care  to  invest 
year  by  year  as  much  as  individuals  want  to 
save,  then  it  is  simple  arithmetic  to  figure 
out  that  somebody  else  will  have  to  provide 
the  outlet  for  the  people’s  savings.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  total  flow  of  active  purchasing  power 
at  the  cash  register  will  not  stay  up  where  it 
ought  to  be  and  full  employment  and  full 
production  will  not  be  maintained. 

If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case — if 
business  doesn’t  provide  the  opportunities  for 
useful  Investment  of  the  people's  savings — 
then  I  expect  the  people  will  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  provide  their  own  out¬ 
let.  I  expect  they  will  provide  such  outlet 
for  themselves  through  their  Government  by 
Investing  the  money  in  useful  public  projects. 

This  would  add  up  to  what  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  term  a  deficit  in  the  Government 
budget,  although  in  private  business  strictly 
comparable  operations  are  not  termed  defi¬ 
cits  when  they  are  balanced  by  additions  to 
the  capital  account.  A  manufacturer  does 
not  write  off  a  new  factory  during  the  year 
in  which  it  is  built.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  the  Government  should  write  off  a 
dam  or  a  highway  in  a  single  year. 

In  all  these  matters  it  is  clear  that  the 
future  holds  many  uncertainties  and  there¬ 
fore  I  think  the  Government’s  budgetary 
policy  should  be  left  for  future  Congresses 
to  determine  under  the  conditions  they  face 
in  the  future.  We  have  just  come  out  of  a 
long  period  of  fiscal  disturbance  and  per¬ 
haps  we  still  face  several  years  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  fiscal  requirements.  The  bill  specifies 
that  taxation  and  revenue  raising  shall  -be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  program  as,  of 
course,  they  should  be.  That  is  as  far  as  I 
think  we  should  go  at  this  time. 

President  Truman  on  September  6  sub¬ 
mitted  an  extensive  list  of  items  on  which 
he  felt  that  governmental  action  is  needed 
in  order  to  steer  a  steady  course  through  the 
reconversion  period  and  into  a  satisfactory 
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postwar  economy.  He  said,  “The  major 
objective,  of  course.  Is  to  reestablish  an  ex¬ 
panded  peacetime  Industry,  trade,  and  agri¬ 
culture,  and  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible.” 
Then  he  listed  the  major  fields  of  action  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress  in  line  with 
his  constitutional  duty — and  as  you  know 
legislation  for  full  employment  was  among 
the  items. 

As  I  look  down  the  President’s  list  of  far- 
reaching,  needed  measures,  many  of  which 
are  not  yet  even  in  draft  form  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  as  I  contemplate  these  extensive 
areas  of  needed  action,  many  of  which  are 
not  covered  at  all  or  are  very  inadequately 
covered — I  am  impressed  again  and  again 
with  the  sheer  impossibility  of  handling 
these  complex  problems  unless  we  first  equip 
ourselves  with  the  machinery  set  up  In  H.  R. 
2202.  In  addition,  at  the  risk  of  unecessary 
repetition  I  say  again  that  the  whole  success 
of  this  or  any  other  program  for  the  critical 
time  that  lies  Immediately  ahead  as  well  as 
for  the  long  range— I  say  that  the  whole  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  a  program  depends  on  creating 
and  justifying  a  feeling  of  confidence 
throughout  the  land. 

The  Pi’esident’s  list  in  his  message  of  Sep¬ 
tember  6  contained  21  main  headings  and 
I  hope  you  have  noted  how  each  item  relates 
to  and  affects  the  others  and  how  therefore 
we  should  consider  them  each  in  relation  to 
the  whole  of  our  activity — and  therefore  how 
urgently  we  need  the  bill  which  you  have 
before  you. 

Now  what  is  the  difference  between  such  a 
listing  of  items  and  a  program  for  action* 
under  the  full-employment  bill? 

The  difference  is  that  in  constructing  the 
program,  specific  measures  for  action  on  each 
item  would  be  proposed  or  described  and 
their  effects  would  be  estimated  and  their 
relations  to  other  parts  of  the  program  would 
be  *set  forth.  Then  the  joint  committee 
would  consider  the  report  and  the  recom¬ 
mended  measures  and  the  estimates.  They 
would  change  such  parts  as  they  found 
needed  change  and  then  report  the  joint  res¬ 
olution  for  debate  on  the  floor  of  each  House. 
The  joint  resolution  would  be  debated,  fully 
and  freely  and  publicly,  and  adopted  by  a  rec¬ 
ord  vote.  Finally,  the  specific  measures  con¬ 
tained  in  the  final  program  would  be  drafted 
and  considered  by  the  various  standing  com¬ 
mittees. 

In  this  manner  we  would  work  out  a  pro¬ 
gram,  the  parts  of  which  would  fit  together. 
As  conditions  changed  and  the  success  of  each 
measure  was  proved  out  or  disproved  in  prac¬ 
tice,  revisions  would  be  made  from  time  to 
time  to  Improve  the  result. 

It  is  very  closely  parallel  to  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  techniques  of  management  in  business. 

A  scientific  management  approach  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  problem  usually  contains  three  steps: 
(1)  setting  the  objectives,  (2)  allocating  the 
responsibility,  and  (3)  setting  up  procedures 
to  discharge  the  responsibility.  The  proce¬ 
dures  begin  by  setting  taslcs  and  quotas;  then 
a  coordinated  set  of  processes  or  machines  or 
operations  would  be  designed  and  placed  in 
action.  Finally — just  as  a  corporation  pub¬ 
lishes  a  quarterly  report  on  its  operations — 
there  would  be  a  periodic  check  of  the  results 
whereby  the  performance  could  be  measured 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  program  could 
he  gaged.  This  is  what,  as  I  read  it,  is  done 
by  H.  R.  2202. 

Summarizing  briefly,  I  am  in  favor  of  H.  R. 
2202  because  I  believe  it  is  an  essential  step 
in  creating  and  justifying  the  confidence  that 
is  essential  to  the  successful  operation  of  our 
private  enterprise  system. 

I  favor  the  bill  because  it  would  set  up  a 
procedure  for  better  coordination  in  the  exec 
utlve  branch  and  in  the  Congress  and  I  feel 
that  such  better  coordination  is  absolutely 
nccassary  in  dealing  with  the  huge  and  com¬ 
plex  problems  of  the  postwar  world.  [ 

I  favor  the  bill  because  it  is  the  only  prac- 1 
tlcal  way  I  see  whereby  we  can  construct  and! 


operate  a  unified  program  of  governmental 
action  on  the  scale  that  clearly  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  future. 

For  these  very  reasons,  I  would  be  strongly 
against  any  attempts  at  weakening  or  water¬ 
ing  down  this  legislation.  Such  weakening 
would  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
work — it  would  tend  to  weaken  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  is  its  essential  objective.  I  think 
we  must  say  clearly  and  plainly  and  flatly 
that  we  are  going  to  do  this  job. 

Likewise,  I  would  view  with  strong  dis¬ 
favor  attempts  to  limit  or  restrict  the  action 
programs  and  measures  which  future  Con¬ 
gresses  may  find  desirable  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  then  exist.  I  think  we  should 
leave  the  future  Congress  entirely  unfettered 
to  use  whatever  means  they  find  necessary 
or  desirable  under  the  Constitution. 

I  would  also  view  as  very  weakening  or  re¬ 
stricting  any  attempt  to  divide  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  or  to  limit  its  scope  of  consideration, 
or  to  relieve  it  of  the  necessary  duty  of  re¬ 
porting  its  findings  back  in  the  form  of  a 
joint  resolution  for  open  debate  in  each 
House  and  before  the  people  of  the  country. 

.Finally,  I  have  said  and  would  emphasize 
again  that  a  positive  program  of  action  is 
necessary,  and  that  it  can  be  constructed 
without  fioing  violence  to  our  traditions  and 
our  institutions,  and  without  ruining  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  country — ^provided 
that  we  agree  on  the  objective  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  we  face  the  responsibility 
squarely,  and  that  we  adopt  procedures  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  discharge  that 
responsibility. 

All  these  things  add  up  to  my  strong  sup¬ 
port  of  H.  R.  2202.  I  believe  firmly  that  we 
can  accomplish  this  task — I  see  that  we  must 
accomplish  this  task — and  I  urge  that  our 
time  is  limited  and  that  the  need  is  great. 

Give  us  a  good  strong  legislative  authoriza- 
tlon  and  let  us  ^et  to  work.  ^  ^ 

^  SPECIAL  ORDER 

>nte  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  ordei;^ 
of  House,  the  gentleman  from  Kar 
sas  1^^.  Rees]  is  recognized  for  5  mij 
utes. 

(Mr.  RIi^  of  Kansas  asked  and^as 
given  permi^on  to  revise  and  exteqa  his 
remarks.) 

AMERICAN  PRISO^RS  OF  WAR  ^OULD 
HAVE  BEEN  DEMoKLIZED  LONp  AGO 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas  Mr.  /peaker,  I 
am  glad  to  observe  tn^mghf  the  press 
releases  the  War  DepaPb/ent  finally 
decided  to  discharge  men  fr^l^he  armed 
forces  who  were  capturedAncS^carcer- 
ated  in  the  prison  camoB  of  uIb  Nazis 
and  the  Japanese.  Q?  course^^Jhey 
should  have  been  disyarged  long\go. 
They  certainly  perforWied  their  share^ 
service.  To  keep  man  on  active  servic#^ 
after  they  had  suffyed  the  punishments 
in  the  prison  canys  of  the  enemy  was 
about  the  most  Unreasonable  and  in¬ 
excusable  thingAhe  War  Department 
could  do.  The*  American  prisoners  of 
war  did  not  ilven  accumulate  points 
while  in  prison.  I  have  been  trying  for 
several  months  to  convince  Army  officials 
that  these,ynf  all  servicemen,  were  en¬ 
titled  to  be  discharged. 

Let  m^Aall  your  attention  to  another 
thing  tliAt  seems  manifestly  unfair  and 
that  is,'that  boys  who  served  in  prison 
camps  of  either  the  Nazis  or  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  are  given  no  credit  toward  promo¬ 
tions''.  Men  who  served  long  periods  of 
tirne  in  the  prison  camps  came  out  with 
the  same  rank  as  they  had -when  they 
were  captured.  For  example,  a  second 
lieutenant  from  my  State  was  captured 


jy  the  Japanese  more  than  3  years  agdt 
le  has  been  released  and  is  dischar^d 
IS  a  second  lieutenant.  His  friend, 

/as  a  second  lieutenant  3  years  Ago, 
feerved  for  a  considerable  period  omime 
in  the  Pentagon.  He  is  now  a  lieuAnant 
colonel.  I  am  not  criticizing  trf  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel,  not  for  1  minuje,  but  I 
do  feel  that  men  who  have  beeirfequired, 
through  no  fault  of  their  owA  to  serve 
in  the  prison  camps  of  eith»  the  Nazis 
or  the  Nipponese  are  certafiily  entitled 
to  a  little  more  consideratifon,  not  only 
with  regard  to  discharges^but  also  with 
respect  to  rank  as  membjfs  of  our  armed 
forces. 

PAYMENT  OF  ACCUMU^TED  OR  ACCRUED 
LEAVE  TO  CERTAIN^ MEMBERS  OF  THE 
MILITARY  AND  NaJaJL,  FORCES 

Mr.  RAMSPECiy  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  tne  bill  (S.  1036)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  parent  of  accumulated  or 
accrued  leave  jb  certain  members  of  the 
military  and  /aval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  who  ter  or  reenter  civilian  em¬ 
ployment  orthe  United  States,  its  Tend- 
tories  or  p/sessions,  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbiy  before  the  expiration  of  such 
leave,  iyist  on  the  House  amendments, 
and  agMbe  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senat/ 

Th/  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  /quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
giy  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair  hears 
n/e,  and  appoints  the  following  con- 
irees:  Mr.  Ramspeck,  Mr.  Randolph, 
[nd  Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

"By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mrs.  Douglas  of  California,  for  10 
days,  on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Wasielewski,  for  1  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  3  o’clock  and  12  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House,  under  its  previous  order,  ad¬ 
journed  until  Monday,  November  12, 
1945,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries 

(Thursday,  November  8,  1945) 

[he  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma- 
ririfcnd  Fisheries  will  meet,  in  executive 
hearfl^,  on  Thursday,  November  8,  1945, 
at  10  ai^.,  to  consider  H.  R.  2633  and 
H.  R.  38(fe  bills  for  the  refund  of  frus¬ 
trated  voyali^. 

COMMITTEBtoN  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
(Tuesday,  Btovember  13,  1945) 

The  Committee  ofc  Rivers  and  Harbors 
will  meet  Tuesday,  T^vember  13,  1945, 
at  10:30  a.  m.,  to  begin^earings  on  the 
following  stream  poiluB^  abatement 
bills:  H.  R.  519,  H.  R.  587,  ^H.  R.  4070. 

Committee  on  Immigratioj^  and 
Naturalization 

(■Wednesday,  November  14,  194? 

The  Committee  on  Immigration "^.d 
Naturalization  will  hold  hearings 
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November  8, 1945 


Wednesday,  November  14,  1945,  at  10:30 
ax  m.,  in  room  446,  Old  House  OfQce 
BuHding,  to  consider  H.  R.  3976,  H,  R. 
4109,sH.  R.  4179,  and  private  bills. 


REPOR'TSl  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BIL1£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau^2  of  rule  XXIII,  reports 
of  committees  WE^re  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  P^erence  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  followf^ 

Mr.  JOHN  J.  DELAH^:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution^  393.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  conslderaftmr  of  H.  R.  4421, 
a  bill  to  Increase  the  permai^nt  authorized 
enlisted  strength  of  the  active  lat  of  the  Reg¬ 
ular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  to  t^rease  the 
permanent  authorized  number  uncommis¬ 
sioned  officers  of  the  active  list  of  nw  line 
of  the  Regular  Navy,  and  to  authorize  pB^a- 
nent  appointment  in  the  Regular  Navy  Tmd 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  wltl 
out  amendment  (Rept.  1189).  Referred  tc 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia;  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  394.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  2788, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  in  regard  to  the  limitations  of  certain 
actions,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  1190).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  House  Joint  Resolution 
265.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  proceed¬ 
ing  with  certain  river  and  harbor  projects 
heretofore  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  after 
the  termination  of  the  war;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  1191).  Referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXII,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Claims  was  discharged  from 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4457) 
for  the  relief  of  Larren  N.  Harris,  and  the 
same  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Pensions.  J' 

-  / 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION, '"■ 


Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  puljjfc  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introducei^nd  sev¬ 
erally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLOOM: 

H.  R.  4618.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  representaUji^s  of  the  United 
States  in  the  organs  ajid  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  tortnake  other  provision 
with  respect  to  thp  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  goch  organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  F^rt-eign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  J^ANNAGAN: 

H.  R.  4619yfi  bill  for  protection  of  cotton 
and  cottoa^ed  production  from  the  pink 
bollwormf  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Comm^ee  on  Agriculture, 
yfey  Mr.  LEMXE: 

HTR.  4620.  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"Kw  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 


bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States,’* 
approved  July  1,  1898,  and  acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 

H.  R.  4621.  A- bill  to  establish  a  Veterans’ 
Job  Act  and  integrated  national  program  for 
assuring  maximum  work  opportunities  and 
careers  for  veterans  in  a  free  competitive 
economy  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor,  foreign  trade,  pri¬ 
vate  agencies.  State  and  local  gpvernments, 
and  the  Federal  Government:  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  World  War  Veterans’  Legislation, 

By  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.  R.  4622.  A  bill  repealing  the  profit-limi¬ 
tation  provisions  of  the  act  known  as  the 
Vinson-Trammell  Act,  as  amended  and  sup¬ 
plemented:  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af¬ 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

H.  R.  4623.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  income 
limitation  for  eligiblity  for  pension  for  non- 
servlce-connected  disability  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  have  a  service-connected  dlsabil- 
^  ty;  to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veter- 
aiie’  Legislation. 

By  Mr.  BOYKIN; 

H.  1^624.  A  bill  to  extend  temporaril^Che 
time  foWfiling  applications  for  paten^  for 
taking  a^Uon  in  the  United  State^^atent 
Office  witl^toespect  thereto,  for  p^ventlng 
proof  of  acts  abroad  with  respecMfe  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  an  Invefltoon,  and  for  (^Jifier  purposes; 
to  the  CommltteS^n  Patenl 

By  Mr.  HAYS 

H.  R.  4625.  A  bill  ^kaiSlhorlze  a  program 
for  the  construction  ^^ounty  agricultural 
buildings  through  asamance  in  planning  and 
financing  such  priflects  ifWcountles  where 
agriculture  is  a  i^domlnan^cdustry  there¬ 
by  providing  c^tralized  housnjg  and  facil¬ 
ities  for  Fed|i/al,  State,  and  local^fflces  en¬ 
gaged  in  administering  agrlculturS^nd  re¬ 
lated  pro^ams  concerned  with  th^Welfare 
of  the  £<uTn  population;  to  the  Commirlfee  on 
AgrlGjKture. 

By  Mr.  KILDAY: 

/U.  R.  4626.  A  bill  relating  to  the  applica- 
<^ion  of  section  251  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  prisoners  of  war  and  others  in  the 
Philippines  during  Japanese  occupation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  M^ans. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.  R.  4627.  A  bill  relating  to  sales  of  sur¬ 
plus  property  to  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments. 

By  Mr.  REED  of  Illinois: 

H.  R.  4628.  A  bill  to  amend  section  332  (a) 
of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.  R.  4629.  A  bill  to  establish  a  veterans’  job 
act  and  Integrated  national  program  for  as¬ 
suring  maximum  work  opportunities  and 
careers  for  veterans  in  a  free  competitive 
economy  through  the  concerted  efforts  of 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  foreign  trade, 
private  agencies.  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  Federal  Government:  to  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans’  Legisla¬ 
tion. 


By  Mr.  ’VINSON: 

H.  R.  4630.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Re-^ 
serve  Officers  of  the  Naval  Services;  to  tl 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMENGEAUX: 

H.R.4631.  A  bill  to  establish  a  y^^rans’ 
job  and  integrated  national  progran^for  as¬ 
suring  maximum  work  opportumies  and 
careers  for  veterans  in  a  fre^^ompetitive 
economy  through  the  concertaH  effort  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor,  folbign  trade,  pri¬ 
vate  agencies.  State  and  jBcal  governments, 
and  the  Federal  Goveru^ent;  to  the  Com- 
mitee  on  World  War  Wterans’  Legislation. 


PRIVATE  BII 


AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clauBe  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  yresolutions  were  introduced 
and  sevejf^ly  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  BARTLETT: 

H^f4632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  John 
W.  Javans;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  DWQRSHAK: 

"H.  R.4633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Clausen;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  GA’THINGS: 

H.  R.  4634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claud 
Cathcart;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  4635.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  J.  R. 
Mahon;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  4636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  W.  B. 
Lacy;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  4637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T.  L. 
Truitt;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  4638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  B.  E. 
Truitt;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  HERTER: 

H.  R.  4639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  C.  LeRoy 
Phillips:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  4640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gladys 
Hastings;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 

H.  R.  4641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  the  State 
of  Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  4642.  -A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  the  State 
of  Washington:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  4643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  the  State 
S^Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
4644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  De- 
partrl^nt  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  the  State 
of  Washington:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  O^abor  and  Industries  of  the  State 
of  Washlngthi:  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  4646.  .3^3111  for  the  relief  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labhl^nd  Industries  of  the  State 
of  Washington:  t^^e  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  THOMJ^  of  Texas : 

H.  R.  4647.  A  bill  fch,  the  relief  of  Albert 
R.  Perkins;  to  the  Cornmittee  on  Claims. 

PETITIONS,  M 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XI 

1312.  Mr.  GRAHAM  presented  a’hetition  of 
53  members  of  the  Grace  Evangellcahand  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  Harmony,  Pa.,  protesting 
the  passage  of  H.  H.  3293,  to  provide  folythe 
national  security,  health,  and  public 
fare,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committi 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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■  a  profes-  under  the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Murray. 

■t  of  inde-  No  bill  passed  in  the  history  of  Congress 
•try.  The  ever  did  more  for  a  single  industry  in  s'^ch  a 
are  rooted  short  space  of  time.  Automobile  dealers  have 
Nation  as  told  us — the  members  of  the  committee — that 
cist.  the  passage  of  that  measure  meant  the  dif- 

tlonal  at-  ference  between  absolute  ruin  and  the  saving 
•oblems  of  of  75  percent  of  the  dealers  of  this  Nation, 
presented  More  than  30,000  dealers  were,  as  a  result  of 
s  and  our  this  act,  able  to  survive  the  hard  days  of  this 
nd  to  look  war  which  rationing  and  cessation  of  pas- 
1  and  hear  senger-car  production  imposed  upon  them, 
middle —  About  one-fourth,  or  10,000  of  them,  however, 

lught  be-  were  forced  to  close  their  doors, 
s  and  big  I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  that  act  in 
lurden  of  detail.  Most  of  those  present  are  fully  aware 
ases  as  are  of  its  provisions.  Briefly,  it  provided  that 
wage  and  full  retail  value  to  the  dealers  for  the  cars 
dlines  for  they  were  holding  in  stock  at  the  time  of  the 
freeze  would  be  assured  to  them  by  the  Gov- 
n  is  under  ernment.  When  cars  were  carried  for  more 
President  than  1  month,  a  monthly  increment  was 

Lo  noia  rne  nne  on  prices.  -»  added.  Likewise,  under  the  act,  the  Recon- 

The  Congress  and  the  President  under  struction  Finance  Corporation  was  author- 

a  self-imposed  mandate  to  do  ev^thing  ized  to  assist  materially  with  loans, 

within  their  power  to  speed  industrial  ^on-  The  widespread  nature  of  the  retail  auto- 
version,  to  maintain  purchasing  power,^nd  mobile  business  makes  it  particularly  im- 
to  provide  maximum  employment  for  allJV.  portant  that  the  Government  give  the  ut- 
For  every  manufacturing  firm  in  this  couiN,  most  consideration  to  firms  in  this  line, 

try  which  provides  Jobs  for  labor  there  are\  Their  prosperity  or  failure  can  have  a  marked 

J.5  firms  which  distribute  the  products  of  \effect  upon  the  health  of  almost  every  com 
these  factories  in  some  form  or  other.  For  ^unity  in  the  Nation.  It  has  been  said  tha; 
every  man  or  woman  employed  in  a  factory  bl^re  the  war  there  was  a  dealer  at  evi 
there  are  5  persons  employed  in  distributing  croWoads  in  the  United  States.  That  Is^l 
or  servicing  these  products.  mos^^iterally  true.  Every  Member  of^Con- 

Approximately  1,250,000  persons  are  em-  gress  B^ognlzes  what  a  force  for  good^usl- 

ployed  in  the  manufacture,  distribution,  and  ness  tl^e  dealers  are  in  every  co^unity. 

servicing  of  automobiles  in  this  country.  In  normal  times,  these  dealers  ajre  at  the 

Only  about  one-third  of  these,  398,000,  are  forefront  flf  every  progressive  mafe  in  their 

employed  in  the  direct  production  of  cars.  home  communities.  They  consmute  the  ac-  ^ 

The  remainder  are  engaged  as  follows:  tlve,  forward^poklng  cltlzena^o  whom  we 

Wholesaling...  .  72  000  much  V  the  home^wn  leadership 

Retailing  and'Vep'ai'r' worklllLIIL  389!  000  In  this  difficult  Hconyersl^  period. 

Service  stations  and  aflUiated  retail-  As  I  understaiWthe^resent  situation 

5,3c;  rinn  which  we  are  about  iij^stigate,  these  deal- 

B  looking  fdl^  hand-out  from  the 

Like  the  Army,  the  automobile  business  re-  Government.  They  are^erely  asking  for  the 

quires  its  production  units  and  its  services  of  privilege  of  being  ^rn&ted  to  start  doing 

supply.  As  in  the  case  of  the  armed  services,  business  again  und^  the  ss^e  trade-discount 

more  persons  are  required  to  distribute  and  provisions  that  a^vailed  betore  the  war. 

service  the  goods  than  are  required  to  pro-  They  tell  us^hat  the  of  Price  Ad¬ 
duce  them.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  only  ministration 'a^roposal  to  redWe  their  tra- 

a  relatively  small  percentage  of  those  em-  ditlonal  disaounts  will  prevent  their  reopen- 

ployed  in  this  business  are  in  the  car  fac-  jjig  their  ^establishments,  wlllVeopardlze 

tones.  Many  more  persons  are  affected  by  their  ex^ing  investments,  and  \ill  force 

the  problem  of  car  prices  than  Just  the  man-  many  (JrtheTn  to  go  out  of  buslnes^perma- 

ufacturers  and  their  employees.  nentla^ after  having  held  on  by  a  slender 

For  every  man  employed  in  an  automobile  thr^  of  hope  during  wartime.  \ 

factory  there  is  another  man  employed  in  ffis  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  to  find  qut 
selling,  servicing,  or  repairing  automobiles.  t^this  committee's  satisfaction  the  validity 
More  than  350,000  working  people  depend  in  Z  these  complaints.  In  order  to  do  his,  w*., 
normal  times  on  the  automobile  dealers  of  Zpropose  to  hear,  first,  from  the  dealers  and  \ 
this  country  for  employment  Computed  liiZ  accredited  representatives.  After  that, 

terms  of  affected  workers,  the  health  ay  propose  to  give  an  equal  opportunity  to 

well-being  of  the  automobile  dealers  of  rfe  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
country  is  Just  as  important  to  their^-  ,  jstration  to  explain  the  position  of  that 
ployees  as  is  the  continuance  of  car  ^nu-  this  matter.  After  that,  if  neces- 

facturlng  to  the  workers  employed  iyiiirect  .^^g  ^^^.g  prepared  to  seek  testimony  from 

j  ....  .  ,  the  manufacturers  or  from  any  other  persons 

jXconsider  having  a  legitimate  Interest  in  this  situation, 
these  facts  is  that  there  are  on^  few  large  ^his  committee  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
car  manufacturers  and  one  or  tj^  large  labor  ^gg^  gurping  inflation  and  the  avoidance 
unions  concerned  in  their  pro^ems  and  dis-  undue  rise  in  the  cost  of  civilian 

putes  as  against  30,000  indi^ual  car  dealers  products  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  On  the 

and  their  thousands  of  Unorganized  em-  ^^her  hand,  it  feels  that  the  time  has  come 

ployees.  Their  problem^e  no  less  crlitlcal  ^  greater  realization  and  a  keener  appre- 

for  that  reason,  howevejf.  elation  on  the  part  of  Government,  Indus- 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee  has  try,  and  labor  of  the  importance  of  the  role 
had  extended  contaqlis  with  the  retail  auto-  of  the  small  distributor  in  the  American 

mobile  dealers  of  Jfils  country  dating  back  scheme  of  things.  This  hearing  is  held  in 

as  far  as  January  _J'942.  This  committee  pro-  that  specific  frame  of  mind, 
fesses  to  have  some  knowledge  of  this  group’s  i  should  like  to  caution  all  those  who  ex¬ 
problems.  /  pect  to  appear  before  us  as  witnesses  today 

In  1942,  tl^  Government  froze  more  than  and  thereafter  that  we  are  not  .going  to  be 

600,000  paspenger  cars  in  dealers’  hands  and  very  patient  with  those  witnesses  who  deal 

the  entlr»nrade  was  threatened  with  bank-  solely  in  generalities.  We  are  here  to  learn 

ruptcy.  'Realizing  the  plight  of  the  dealers,  facts  and  not  to  deal  In  theories.  That  is 

this  committee  explored  their  situation  in  a  the  reason  I  have  taken  so  much  time  in  out- 

seriea^f  hearings  and,  upon  the  facts  devel-  lining  our  reasons  for  holding  these  hearings. 

opejt,  prepared  and  helped  to  secure  passage  We  expect  both  the  dealers  and  the  repre- 
ofAhe  Murray-Patman  Act  in  cooperation  sentatlves  of  OPA  to  provide  us  with  solid 
With  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  factual  information  as  a  basis  for  any  state¬ 


ments  made.  If  a  witness  cannot  support  hifi 
testimony  with  that  kind  of  evidence, 
shall  feel  obliged  to  ask  him  to  step  down ymd 
make  way  for  the  next  witness. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  thfe  pro¬ 
posed  OPA  order  to  reduce  dealers’  ^counts 
will  work  an  undue  harshlp  upor^he  deal¬ 
ers.  That  is  the  subject  of  the^p articular 
hearings  and  it  is  upon  that  pomt  alone  that 
we  expect  concrete  evidence  ^om  both  the 
dealers  and  from  OPA. 

Before  calling  the  flrsywitness  for  the 
dealers,  I  should  like  t^^oint  out  that  a 
great  many  Members  oy€oth  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  askedi^ermlssion  to  appear 
at  these  hearings  an^ express  their  personal 
views  and  the  viq|fs  of  their  constituents 
upon  this  questic 

Due  to  the  that  so  many  dealers  have 
come  such  a  Wfig  way  to  attend  these  hear¬ 
ings  and  aryncurrlng  considerable  expense 
in  remainh^  here  in  Washington  for  that 
purpose,  yam  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
readlngilne  names  of  those  Members  who 
have  jj^ed  that  they  be  heard  and  their 
Inter^t  in  this  matter  recorded  for  the 
recQ^.  Later,  when  a  more  convenient  time 
cgZ  be  arranged,  we  are  willing  to  set  aside 
special  day  to  hear  from  all  interested 
iembers.  I  have  been  assured  that  this  will 
be  satisfactory  to  those  Members  who  have 
expressed  such  a  keen  Interest  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  hearing. 


Doctors  in  the  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

'of  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  8, 1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed  is 
another  of  the  many  letters  I  received 
from  highly  trained  physicians  who  are 
continuing  to  rot  professionally  because 
of  nothing  to  do  in  the  service,  while 
their  colleagues  in  civilian  practice  here 
are  overwhelmed  with  work  and  patients 
are  unable  to  get  adequate  medical  care. 

I  repeat  his  question,  “Can  our  coun¬ 
try  afford  such  waste?  If  not,  when  do 
we  get  action?’’ 

October  18,  1945. 

*Hon.  Walter  Judd, 

\  Representative  from  Minnesota, 

House  of  Representatives, 

S,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MyvDear  Dr.  Judd:  After  finishing  a  letter 
to  Senator  Downey  I  am  Impelled  to  write 
a  short  note  to  you  as  a  doctor  Member  of  the 
House.  Tilie  first  time  I  remember  seeing  you 
was  when  y,ou  spoke  at  the  Students  Vol¬ 
unteer  ConvTOtion  in  Buffalo  in  1932  and  the 
second  was  wliwi  you  spoke  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  Rochester,  Minn.,  in  1939, 
I  believe,  while  T^was  a  fellow  at  the  Mayo 
Foundation.  I  have  followed  your  career 
from  afar,  and  esp^ally  after  you  entered 
the  House,  being  pleal)ed  to  see  at  least  one 
doctor  enter  the  poliflijpal  arena  where  so 
many  are  needed.  \ 

You  have  guessed,  no  doubt,  about  what  I 
want  to  speak  to  you — the  sl^^meful  manner 
in  which  redeployment  of  dijctors  to  the 
States  where  they  are  needed  desperately 
Is  going  forward.  At  least  so  it  appears  to  us 
ensconced  here  high  in  the  Alps^^iddling 
our  thumbs  and  taking  one  speo^l  tour 
after  another  to  Bad  This  and  Bad  TTlat  and 
Switzerland,  the  Riviera,  Italy,  and  ^ero 
else?  \ 

Confusion  is  to  be  expected  in  such  a  hufe 
undertaking,  so  much  is  granted.  But  therV 
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Sars  to  be  more  than  confusion,  and  some 
s  wonder  If  there  is  not  something  sin- 
about  the  whole  mess  as  far  as  doctors 
joncerned.  With  62,000  of  us  in  uniform 
out‘of  160,000  or  so  total  in  the  United  States, 
why 'is  not  some  energetic  program  under- 
takentto  actually  get  more  of  us  back  where 
we  cotiw  alleviate  the  acute  shortage  Instead 
of  gettlfc  “the  run  around”  here  as  we  have 
lately,  fee  matter  has  been  just  this  eve¬ 
ning  clindhed  in  our  minds  in  this  General 
Hosptal  thfe  has  been  overseas  as  a  unit  for 
about  14  m^ths  or  more.  Our  delegate  from 
the  officers  feth  high  points  here  returned 
from  FrankfuVt  this  evening  with  the  very 
heartening  ne'^  that  the  doctors  with  less 
than  80  points  Vill  probably  go  home  next 
March.  Those  wfto  more  may  go  sooner. 

Now  let  me  cite  some  line  and  verse  for  you 
to  explain  why  sudh  a  report  is  so  alarming 
to  us  who  have  hat^nothing  but  misleading 
information  from  the  start  about  this  pro¬ 
gram.  When  I  returned  from  Bremen  re¬ 
cently — about  a  month  ago — several  of  us 
were  assured  definitely  Iftiat  we  would  be  on 
orders  home  not  later  than  October  3,  and 
that  it  was  merely  a  matt«  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  Army  until  such  wste  done.  October 
3  arrived  and  a  call  was  priced  to  Paris  to 
the  officer  responsible  for  odr  redeployment 
and  we  were  sweetly  reminded  lifhat  that  par¬ 
ticular  officer  had  gone  “home  last  week.” 
So  his  successor  was  contactedVand  he  as¬ 
sured  us  that  he  knew  absolutajy  nothing 
about  our  case  but  would  look  into  it.  The 
office  was  in  process  of  moving  to  Frankfurt 
but  he  would  look  into  it  and  for  tks  please 
to  call  back  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  T^s  blow 
was  taken  standing  up  by  our  men,  and  they 
called  back  at  the  appointed  time,  onlyHo  be 
Informed  that  they  still  knew  nothing  about 
it  all  and  suggested  we  call  back  in  a  cojmle 
of  weeks  and  maybe  somebody  would  kn\w 
something  or  other.  This  week  our  delegafle 
went  to  Frankfurt  and  this  evening  returnea^ 
here  with  the  above  report  that  we  wouUV 
perhaps  return  next  March. 

Now  the  strange  part  of  it  all  is  that  oi 
enlisted  men  are  belnjg  redeployed  fai/y 
rapidly,  leaving  the  high-point  officers  Iwh 
in  the  Alps  here.  Most  of  our  officers  are/et- 
erans  with  many  more  points  than  the  /ver- 
age  enlisted  score.  Why  are  doctors/being 
held  here  where  they  are  doing  absolutely 
nothing,  while  less  essential  enlisted^en  are 
being  sent  home  by  transport  whj/Eh  is  al¬ 
legedly  so  scarce? 

Is  there  such  a  need  at  home  /or  drivers, 
helpers,  carpenters,  electricij(ns,  clerks, 
chemists,  etc.,  that  they  are  bemg  sent  home 
with  lower  point  scores  than/doctors?  We 
certainly,  as  officers,  would  /e  the  last  to 
begrudge  the  enlisted  men  t«ir  chance  when 
it  comes  in  turn,  and  we  /re  all  for  them, 
even  if  they  are  out  of  turn,  if  the  system  is 
confused  enough  to  perngit  that.  But  here 
comes  the  suspicion  ofira  sinister  purpose 
back  of  all  this  delay/delay,  delay,  in  the 
redeployment  of  docto/s  home.  Is  somebody 
among  the  planners  /nd  experts  on  what  is 
good  for  the  Ameriean  people  trying  thus 
to  hamstring  the  program  of  private  medical 
care  there  by  hoMliig  us  as  hostages  until 
the  situation  beoCmes  unbearable  there  and 
the  people  dernand  Government  interven¬ 
tion  in  their  rnfedical  care?  Judging  by  the 
number  of  bills  before  the  legislatures  and 
Congress  no^  one  could  believe  such  pos¬ 
sible,  and  6*000  of  us  in  uniform  are  power¬ 
less  to  ameKorate  the  situation  while  held  as 
hostages.  /Now  that  is  conjecture  and  has 
been  expjfessed  before  by  others,  but  it  begins 
to  take  Jjetter  shape  when  considered  in  the 
light  oj  the  planned  confusion  in  the  rede- 
ployn^nt  of  doctors  fr(?m  this  theater.  There 
are  ^thousand  excuses  why  doctors  cannot 
be  gotten  home.  But  is  it  a  matter  of  safety 
of  the  Nation’s  health,  or  not?  If  so,  then 
wl/o  is  committing  the  seditious  crime 
gainst  the  people  by  not  getting  the  trained 
men  home  to  avert  the  disaster.  Transpor- 
/tatlon  can  always  be  found  for  perfectly  aw¬ 


ful  USO  shows  and  for  Hollywood  glamou! 
boys  on  their  way  home  to  discharge,  as 
the  case  of  four  of  them  whose  names  jyfet 
appeared  in  the  press  during  the  past  momh; 
but  not  for  the  doctors — they  are  not  n^ded 
badly  enough,  apparently,  and  so  mus^om- 
mit  professional  hara-kiri  by  continu/d  en¬ 
forced  idleness  and  professional  decay  What 
about  our  future  patients?  Will  ^e  Army 
take  the  responsibility  for  our  d^ay?  Not 
on  your  life,  for  that  is  our  problem  and  the 
people’s  problem.  ’That  is  why  I  Ifeel  justified 
in  taking  the  problem  to  you/n  Congress, 
our  only  court  of  appeal  agajjnst  a  system 
which  is  against  the  public  grod. 

When  Wally  Ritchie  of  Samt  Paul,  whom 
you  perhaps  know  and  wh^  I  knew  as  fra¬ 
ternity  brother,  was  dischyged  several  weeks 
ago  a  great  to-do  was  iMde  about  it,  since 
he  was  the  first  medical /fflcer  of  this  war  to 
be  discharged  on  poi/ts,  a  fact  which  I 
should  think  would  byng  shame  to  the  War 
Department,  to  adrnJ^  that  they  had  post¬ 
poned  to  so  late  sum  a  program  of  return¬ 
ing  essential  profe^onal  men  to  where  they 
could  be  used  for  me  national  interest. 

In  a  large  geneml  hospital  such  as  this  one, '[ 
our  professiona^isaster  has  been  less  by  far 
than  that  of  tip  poor  fellow  out  in  the  field 
units.  I  hav^alked  with  many  of  them  who 
spend  half  m  hour  a  day  caripg  for  the 
medical  ne»s  of  a  couple  of  hundred  men, 
and  the  re/  of  their  time  they  are  forced  to 
Invest  in^raveling  to  far  and  near  places 
such  as  Denmark  or  Paris.  There  is  a  shock¬ 
ing  am^nt  of  professional  decay  going  on 
which /odes  no  good  in  the  light  of  the  al¬ 
leged  /ontlnuing  doctor  shortage  in  the  post¬ 
war  /ears  until  the  training  schedule  has 
cat^At  up  with  the  need  of  young  recruits  to 
thy profession . 

)ne  more  point  and  then  I  shall  quit: 
lave  you  gentlemen  in  Congress  been  aware 
of  the  impending  ruin  to  the  Medical  Re¬ 
serve  Corps  of  the  Army?  All  I  know  is  what 
I  hear  and  that  is  not  promising.  I  have  yet 
^to  talk  to  a  single  medical  officer  who  plans 
1^0  have  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
orps  after  the  war,  and  can  you  blame 
trtem?  They  entered  this  service  for  the 
goM  of  their  country,  realizing  full  well  that 
theVwere  probably  laying  the  profession  wide 
opeifMo  the  invasion  by  planners  and  social 
experflte  who  would  use  every  opportunity  to 
discre^  private  enterprise  in  our  profes¬ 
sion  wlxfe  the  situation  due  to  our  enforced 
absence  became  bad  enough.  It  appears  they 
may  achlwe  their  purpose  if  we  are  held  as 
hostages  rouch  longer,  considering  the  long 
obituary  nofees  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medicall|ssociation,  and  the  fine  trickle 
of  doctors  acpbally  returning  to  their  prac¬ 
tices. 

My  wife  write^hat  I  am  due  home  just  any 
day  now,  and  so  fee  feels  hardly  justified  in 
writing.  MeantlmVshe  has  been  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  well  l^ng  by  the  clever  propa¬ 
ganda  put  out  by  c^ain  types  of  public  re¬ 
lations  men  who  haw  caused  the  public  to 
ease  its  clamor  for  thfeeturn  of  the  doctors 
because  of  the  allegedVmminent  return  of 
them  home.  Large  in  thlW  scheme  loomed  the 
Green  project  by  which  feme  of  us  were  to 
fly  home.  It  would  be  liferesting  to  know 
just  how  many  actually  rfeurned  via  that 
scheme,  and  how  many,  as  ^me  of  our  own 
high-point  doctors,  are  still  feking  tours  all 
over  Europe  to  keep  from  go^g  crazy.  Of 
course,  many  have  fallen  into  siteh  a  state  of 
coma  that  they  don’t  even  tour,\ut  vegetate 
in  their  quarters  day  after  day  Vith  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  do.  I  was  astofehed  the 
other  day  to  hear  the  chief  of  a  service  in  a 
general  hospital  state  that  he  would  jlist  have 
to  go  to  school  again  after  getting  home,  and 
so  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  keep 
abreast  of  m.edlcine  meantime.  That  was  a 
mature  specialist  in  Internal  medicine  speak¬ 
ing,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  Bellevue  in  New 
York.  What  about  the  battalion  surgeon 
then? 


Well,  what  is  the  sense  to  it  all. 

Is  therei^gomething  sinister  or  is  it  Army 
“snafu”iTl»«»^nswer  lies  witln,iWffe  people — 
whether  theytfrHl^OT  not  tpl^mte  continua¬ 
tion  of  such  sham^lHL^aste  of  professional 
talent  which  will  replace  after 

the  war  is  over^^^'Can  our  couJUsi^afford  such 
waste?  IQar^fTwhen  do  we  get  a??i!i<in? 
merely  yours. 


Captain,  Medical  Corp_s^ 


The  Full  Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OP  MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  30,  1945 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Fay,  president  of  the  Southwestern  Sash 
&  Door  Co.,  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  a  success¬ 
ful  businessman.  He  is  a  good  American 
with  sound  sense,  who  has  employed  men 
and  paid  them  without  Government 
funds. 

Recently  he  has  written  me  two  let¬ 
ters  so  chock  full  of  keen  insight  and 
unanswerable  argument  that  I  want  to 
insert  them  in  the  Record,  that  they 
might  receive  the  widest  distribution. 

If  the  wild-eyed  radicals,  crackpots, 
and  screwballs  who  yell  and  shout  would 
take  time  to  read  these  two  letters,  we 
would  have  less  confusion  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks,  I  include  these  com¬ 
munications  from  Mr.  Fay,  which  are  ep- 
lightening,  constructive,  and  if  followed, 
will  be  most  helpful  to  our  State  and 
country: 

Southwestern  Sash  &  Door  Co., 

Joplin,  Mo.,  August  18,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Dewey  Short, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  If  the  amendment  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  enacted,  making  75 
cents  per  hour  the  minimum  pay  for  all 
workers,  it  will  mean  that  in  order  to  do  this 
there  must  be  far  less  spread  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers’  pay.  In  competitive 
business  any  company  must  pay  all  over¬ 
head  out  of  gross  profit,  and  there  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  limit  to  how  high  that  expense  can  go 
if  companies  are  to  operate  at  a  profit  and  if 
they  do  not  operate  at  a  profit,  they  cease  do¬ 
ing  business.  Competitive  conditions  not 
only  control  prices,  but  they  control  pay; 
and  no  fixed  minimum  pay  can  be  right  un¬ 
der  changing  conditions  unless  that  mini¬ 
mum  pay  is  low  enough  to  be  workable  dur¬ 
ing  poor  years.  A  company  can  only  pay  so 
much  of  their  total  overhead  in  pay  roll; 
therefore  the  more  unskilled  pay  goes  up,  the 
more  skilled  pay  goes  down  or  the  company 
goes  broke.  We  resent  putting  more  pre¬ 
mium  on  the  shiftless,  indigent,  and  lazy 
people,  when  to  do  so  it  means  taking  it 
away  from  the  thrifty,  studious,  hardwork¬ 
ing  people  who  deserve  it  most. 

Furthermore  it  would  mean  that  older 
people  would  cease  to  be  employees,  as  com¬ 
panies  v/ould  only  take  the  cream  of  work¬ 
ers.  It  would  mean  you  couldn’t  afford  to 
employ  young  people  and  train  them,  but 
instead  would  tend  to  employ,  where  pos¬ 
sible,  people  who  are  already  trained.  A  per¬ 
son  with  defects  physically  would  be  on  the 
out  as  far  as  employment  is  concerned. 
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It  seems  to  us  that  Congress  must  recognize 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  burden  that  any 
operation  can  carry  whether  it  be  a  small 
company,  a  large  corporation,  a  city,  a  coun¬ 
ty,  State,  or  Federal  Government,  if  we  are  to 
keep  America  and  American  people  and  in¬ 
stitutions  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

Dm-ing  wartimes  many  companies  are 
broke  and  done  for,  many  of  them  unnec¬ 
essarily,  many  unavoidable.  Many  that  are 
operating  are  making  plenty  and  prices  are 
so  high  now,  in  spite  of  controls,  that  ridicu¬ 
lously  high  wages  can  be  paid;  but  laws  made 
to  apply  now  can  be  disastrous  later  under 
normal  conditions.  What  are  we  to  do  In  the 
next  depression  with  all  this  debt  and  Con¬ 
gress  now  figuring  out  ways  to  add  billions 
and  billions  to  that  already  top-heavy  debt? 
Most  businessmen  feel  that  the  next  depres¬ 
sion  will  make  the  last  one  look  like  a  boom, 
due  to  the  wasteful  spending  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  past  13  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  will  give  the  above 
every  consideration  when  reaching  conclu¬ 
sions  on  legislation  that  is  to  be  enacted. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Southwestern  Sash  &  Door  Co., 

F.  C.  Fay,  President. 

Southwestern  Sash  &  Door  Co., 

Joplin,  Mo.,  September  5,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Dewey  Short, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Subject:  The  Murray-Wagner  full-employ¬ 
ment  bill. 

De.\r  Sir;  Let’s  try  to  look  at  this  bill  from 
a  common  sense  practical  viewpoint.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  this  World  War,  it.  Is  un¬ 
questioned  by  anyone  that  the  people  have 
ahead  of  them  the  largest  pent-up  demand 
for  goods  in  history  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  things  were  not  produced  for  civilian 
consumption  during  the  war  period.  Again 
we  have  the  largest  savings  in  history  with 
which  to  buy  this  avalanche  of  goods  and 
services  which  undoubtedly  can  be  produced. 
The  above  are  accepted  as  facts  by  every 
thinking  person. 

The  above  being  undisputed  facts,  then  if 
private  enterprise  cannot  employ  the  em¬ 
ployables  of  this  country  during  the  post¬ 
war  period,  it  is  only  common  sense  to  as¬ 
sume  that  never  again  in  history  will  private 
enterprise  be  able  to  employ  employables. 

Therefore  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  addi¬ 
tional  governmental  deficit  financing  during 
the  immediate  postwar  period,  it  is  practical 
to  assume  that  the  Government  must  forever 
do  deficit  financing  and  if  they  do  that.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  how  many  years  the 
United  States  of  America  can  remain  solvent. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Southwestern  Sash  &  Door  Co., 

F.  C.  Fay,  President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REi^RKS 

OP 

•  HON.  FRANK  W/BOYKIN 

OP  ALA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF^^EPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday , ^vemher  8, 1945 

Mr,  BOYK^r  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extent  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  wish  ^ include  a  speech  delivered 
at  a  meeti^  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Fec^ation  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Austin, 
health ^fficer.  State  of  Alabama,  at 
Bilox^^iss.,  on  October  31,  1945: 

Alabama  is  so  predominantly  rural  that  any 
di^^ssion  of  public  health  In  this  State  will 
necessarily  deal  largely  with  the  rural  aspects 
of  this  important  subject. 


\  We  are  a  people  who  believe  in  slogans, 
catch  phrases,  and  mottoes.  Everyone  is 
familiar  with  the  frequently  advertised 
slo»ns  such  as  “The  pause  that  refreshes,” 
“Goat  to  the  last  drop,”  “Drink  a  bite  to  eat,” 
“L.  S^I.  F.  T.,”  and  the  products  thus  ad- 
vertis^  In  our  effort  to  capture  the  fancy 
of  a  slOKan-minded  people  your  health  de- 
partmen\has  one  motto  which  we  hope  every 
Alabama  Vitizen  will  consider  as  personal 
and  will  ei^clse  his  utmost  effort  to  support. 
It  is:  “Thlt health  of  your  State  depends 
upon  the  stlfce  of  your  health.”  The  more 
you  analyze  t^  words  in  this  statement  the 
more  slgnificaK  they  become.  If  we  can 
repeat  this  moflto  often  enough  that  every 
Alabamian  will  rleognlze  his  part  and  assume 
that  responsibility  we  can  confidently  look 
forward  to  great  improvement  in  the  health 
of  our  people. 

It  is  evident  that  v\ile  the  health  problems 
3f  city  dwellers  are  l\  no  means  neglected, 
the  main  task  of  Alabm?a's  far-flung  public- 
health  agencies  is  the\afeguarding  of  the 
health  of  the  State 's\  rural  population. 
Thomas  Jefferson  on  mor^han  one  occasion 
expressed  the  opinion  that^emocracy  would 
survive  in  the  United  State*  as  long  as  the 
country  remained  predomlneAly  agricultural. 
If  agriculture  should  ever  hav«o  play  second 
fiddle  to  Industry,  however,  l\  was  not  so 
sure.  “The  mobs  of  great  citielkadd  just  ag 
much  to  the  support  of  pure  gwernment 
he  wrote,  “as  sores  do  to  the  ^engtiybf 
the  human  body.  I  think  we  shallfee  ^rtu- 
□us  as  long  as  agriculture  is  our  \nflclpal 
object.  When  we  get  piled  upon  Jbe  an¬ 
other  in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe^\  shall 
oecome  as  corrupt  as  in  Europe.’ 

However  much  we  may  say  liy^pralse\f  a 
predominantly  rural  populatlqfi  as  a  fa«or 
In  keeping  democracy  alive  afid  in  praiseVf 
Its  other  advantages  there  £  no  doubt  thi 
certain  problems  assume ^eater  seriousnesS, 
imong  rural  people  thaiyftmong  city  dwellers. 
Dne  of  them  certainly  ^  in  the  protection  of 
the  people  against  ce^aln  diseases. 

The  presence  of  t^  Negro  as  a  considerable 
segment  of  the  Aljioama  population  has  pro¬ 
foundly  affected' our  health  status.  With 
nearly  70  percept  of  her  population  classified 
as  rural  and  containing  more  than  one  Negro 
for  every  two  white  people,  Alabama  is,  to 
an  unusual  degree,  enjoying  the  benefits  and 
Buffering  from  the  disadvantages  brought  by 
rurallzatlon  and  the  Negro. 

This  State’s  peculiar  status  with  regard  to 
both  rural  population  and  the  Negro  adds 
greatly  to  its  health  problem.  ’There  are  nu¬ 
merous  diseases,  some  of  them  taking  high 
rank  as  killers  and  others  adding  greatly  to 
the  burdens  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  per¬ 
sonal  inefficiency,  to  which  the  members  of 
one  or  both  of  these  groups  are  particularly 
susceptible.  The  Negro  whooping  cough 
death  rate,  for  example,  is  about  two  and 
one  half  times  as  high  as  the  white  rate. 
The  tuberculosis  death  rate  is  about  three 
times  as  high  among  Negroes  as  among  white 
people.  Malaria  kills  more  than  twice  as 
many  Negroes  in  proportion  to  population  as 
white  people.  ’The  Negro  death  rate  for 
syphilis  is  about  seven  times  the  white  rate. 
More  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  many 
Negroes  succumb  to  pellagra  in  proportion 
to  population  as  white  persons.  Higher 
Negro  death  rates  are  also  found  for 
pneumonia,  diarrhea,  and  enteritis  (under  2 
years)  and  the  conditions  associated  with 
childbirth.  The  Negro  stillbirth  rate  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  white  rate,  and  the 
death  rate  among  Negro  babies  is  markedly 
higher  than  among  white  babies. 

Furthermore  the  rural  death  rates  for 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  whooping  cough, 
diphtheria,  malaria.  Influenza,  measles, 
typhus,  pellagra,  diarrhea,  and  enteritis  (un¬ 
der  2  years)  are  persistently  higher  than 
the  urban  rates  for  these  same  conditions. 

Tlie  Increased  mortality  and  presumably 
the  greater  prevalence  of  these  forms  of  Ill¬ 


ness  among  our  rural  population  have  a, 
public  health  significance  and  also  a 
significance  not  apparent  on  the  su 
Some  of  these  diseases,  like  scarlet 
whooping  cough,  and  diphtheria,  play^ 
part  in  society’s  advancement  except  insofar 
as  they  affect  the  health  and  perscrnal  for¬ 
tunes  of  their  victims.  Others,  hMtfever,  like 
malaria,  typhus,  and  pellagra,  tejira  to  act  as 
a  brake  upon  the  social,  econojjlic,  and  edu¬ 
cational  advancement  of  people  as  a 
whole  while  making  complolie  or  partial  In¬ 
valids  of  their  Immedi^te^ictlms. 

If  we  leave  the  vital  ^atistlcs  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  turn  our  a^^ntion  to  a  disease 
that  plays  an  almoslr  insignificant  role  in 
the  mortality  tablesj^ut  a  vastly  Important 
role  in  the  progr^,  prosperity,  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  our  peop^  we  find  one  of  the  most 
potent  reasonsywhy  rural  health  is  so  im¬ 
portant  in  Alabama. 

The  dlseaa*  to  which  I  refer  is  hookworm 
which  kill^ery  few  Alabamians  but  is  con¬ 
stantly  robing  thousands  of  them  of  the 
physldaj/energy  and  mental  alertness  with¬ 
out  i^lch  individual  or  social  progress  is 
imp^sible.  I  need  hardly  emphasize  that 
th^ vampire  disease,  which  is  really  an  In- 
lysion  of  the  human  body  by  blood  sucking 
Barasltes,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  our 
'rural  areas,  where  there  are  few  modern 
methods  for  the  sanitary  disposal  of  body 
wastes  and  where  shoeless  feet  frequently 
come  into  direct  contact  with  hookworm  in¬ 
fested  soil. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
rural  conditions  per  se  are  not  entirely  and 
directly  responsible  for  the  greater  preval¬ 
ence  of  certain  diseases  in  rural  areas.  It 
is  unfortunately  true  that  certain  social  con¬ 
ditions,  which  have  an  Important  bearing 
upon  health,  are  more  unfavorable  in  the 
country  than  in  the  urban  areas.  For  one 
thing  there  is  a  more  serious  lack  of  medical 
care  than  in  the  city.  You  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  the  best  of  health  conditions  in  any 
^community  where  there  are  enough  phys- 
‘  plans,  nurses,  dentists,  pharmacists  and  hos- 
'^tals  to  adequately  meet  the  medical  care 
nWds  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  in  a 
Stlke  like  Alabama,  a  large  proportion  of 
the%opulatlon  is  not  served  by  public  water 
sup^es  and  commercial  graded  dairies  and 
therekre  does  not  benefit  from  the  careful 
Bupervmon  of  them. 

Fully^^are  of  the  peculiar  health  problems 
due  to  Bahama’s  being  essentially  a  rural 
State  and\ontalning  an  unusually  large  per¬ 
centage  of^egroes,  your  State  department 
of  health  Is^evoting  particular  attention  to 
the  solution^f  those  problems.  Much  has 
been  accompl^jied.  But  much  still  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  people  o^Alabama  take  justified  pride 
In  her  health  refcrd.  While  we  are  handi¬ 
capped  because  3k  the  existence  of  several 
preventable  diseasik  and  other  factors  com¬ 
mon  to  our  southlaA  we  are  hot  sitting  com¬ 
placently  by  and  ll^entlng  that  climate, 
poverty,  nature,  and^her  phenomena  have 
been  unkind  to  us.  0»he  other  hand  much 
has  been  done  to  rid  ouBjgreat  State  of  many 
preventable  diseases  anS  other  handicaps 
peculiar  to  the  SoutherMBtates.  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  direct  your  att^tlon  to  some  of 
the  activities  and  wondei^ul  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  health  field. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  pub"^  health  work 
fully  realize  that  credit  for  Al^Kima’s  health 
fame  does  not  all  go  to  paid  Wblio  health 
workers  by  any  means.  First  of  1^,  we  com¬ 
mend  the  medical  profession  as  »whole  for 
its  excellent  contributions  to  heal%  promo¬ 
tion  in  our  State.  % 

Alabama’s  unique  system  of  healcfe  work 
and  enviable  record  is  accompllshm^ts  in 
this  field  were  made  possible  because  Gf  the 
dream  of  a  great  Alabama  physician,  a  states¬ 
man,  humanitarian,  and  scholar — Dr.  JerQme 
Cochran,  of  Mobile.  It  was  through  his  pW- 
severing,  unselfish  efforts  that  the  medlcJil 
association  of  the  State  of  Alabama  first  un\ 
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l^ertook  to  lay  the  foundation  for  our  suc- 
cwsful  health  system.  Later  the  Alabama 
Le^lature  by  official  action  designated  the 
medical  association  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
as  the\.gtate  board  of  health.  It  has  func¬ 
tioned  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  for  70 
years. 

We  who  constitute  your  paid  public-health 
workers  are  ^so  mindful  of  the  outstanding 
contributlons'Npaade  to  health  work  by  our 
governing  bodlfes.  We  are  quite  cognizant 
of  the  fact  tha^Jittle  could  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  the^latively  few  paid  public- 
health  workers  if  IV  had  not  been  for  the 
legislation  passed  bV  State,  county,  and 
municipal  governing  bodies.  The  governors, 
legislators,  county,  andV^unlclpal  officials 
have  not  only  enacted  la^  but  have  wisely 
appropriated  public  moneyi^or  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  efficient  speclalists^to  the  public- 
health  profession  and  paymeiiV  of  other  ex¬ 
penses  incident  to  the  servicSg  rendered. 
Furthermore,  the  law  enforce^nt  and 
judicial  officer  of  cities,  counties,  State,  and 
Federal  Government  have  cooperatBjd  in  a 
magnificent  way  to  assure  success  our 
health  program.  We  therefore  pay  trlbtR^  to 
the  official  of  the  United  States,  State,  c<^r- 
ties,  and  cities  because  of  the  splendid  way~ 
which  they  have  promoted  Alabama’s  healtl^ 

We  also  realize  that  the  Intelligent  co¬ 
operation  of  an  informed  public  has  done 
much  to  place  our  great  State  on  the  fore¬ 
front  in  the  battle  against  preventable  dis¬ 
eases.  Furthermore,  we  acknowledge  the 
definite  contribution  made  to  the  health  of 
our  State  by  such  volmitary  organizations 
as  the  American  Red  Cross,  Alabama  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Association,  Field  Army  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Cancer  Society,  Alabama  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Society,  National  Foundation  for  In¬ 
fantile  Paralysis,  all  civic  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  associations,  extension  services, 
women’s  clubs,  and  others. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  statistics  but 
will  use  some  comparative  figures  of  deaths 
caused  by  a  few  diseases  in  1917  and  1944. 

1  chose  1917  because  that  is  the  year  Alabama 
embarked  upon  an  ambitious  program  to  or¬ 
ganize  county  health  departments  in  the 
State  on  a  full-time  basis.  Our  first  full¬ 
time  county  health  department  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1914  in  Walker  County,  with  Dr.  Carl 
A.  Grote  serving  as  health  officer,  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  State  and 
county  officials.  This  was  one  of  the  very 
first  county  health  departments  organized  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  was  in 
1917  when  the  late  Dr.  S.  W.  Welch  became 
State  health  officer  and  began  to  Interest  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Rockefeller^ 
Foundation  to  make  financial  contrlbutlor 
to  Alabama’s  health  program. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  our  accomp^h- 
ments  in  reducing  the  number  of  j^aths 
cau.sed  by  a  few  preventable  diseaseaf  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  outstanding  of  these  isayphold 
fever.  In  1917  there  were  989  i^bamians 
who  died  of  this  disease.  Last  ye^  there  were 
only  16.  At  the  same  time  dea^s  caused  by 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  ^;^ears  fell  from 
1.560  in  1917  to  295  in  1944.  ./Malaria  caused 
530  deaths  in  1917  and  only^l  in  1944.  Tuber¬ 
culosis,  although  still  one^f  our  great  killers 
has  lost  much  of  its  proHiinence  as  such.  In 
1917  there  were  2.914  Alabamians  v;ho  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  this  dise^e  while  in  1944  there 
were  1,239.  Pellag^  killed  1,073  Alabama 
residents  in  1917  ^d  98  in  1944.  Diphtheria 
caused  191  deaths  in  1917  and  59  in  1944. 
Smallpox  once  ^  great  scourge  has  not  caused 
a  death  in  Alabama  since  1932  although  a 
man  died  la^  year  of  pneumonia  contracted 
while  he  l^d  smallpox. 

I  give  you  these  facts  to  illustrate  what 
has  beeri  accomplished  but  that  is  not  all. 
These  reductions  in  deaths  did  not  just  hap¬ 
pen.  It  was  planned  and  the  people  of  Ala¬ 
bama  responded.  There  were  several  factors 
e^ering  into  the  picture.  Laws  were  passed 
j?tquiring  public  water  supplies  to  be  safe¬ 


guarded,  milk  and  food  regulations  were  en¬ 
forced,  persons  were  vaccinated  to  prevent 
smallpox,  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever,  sani¬ 
tary  disposal  of  human  excreta  was  provided 
and  enlightened  public  cooperation  was  ex¬ 
perienced. 

The  only  deadly  disease  that  has  increased 
steadily  since  1917  is  cancer.  There  were 
781  deaths  in  the  State  that  year  from  this 
ailment  and  2,083  in  1944.  This  increase  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  more  of  us  are 
reaching  the  cancer  age.  We  are  living 
longer  to  die  of  malignancies.  Better  diag¬ 
nosis  is  now  available  and  more  persons  are 
consulting  their  physicians  for  cancer.  A 
motto  of  the  field  army  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  is,  “Fight  cancer  with  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Efforts  are  made  to  make  a  cancer¬ 
conscious  population  and  prevent  cancer 
fear.  You  need  to  remember  that  quacks 
using  salves  and  ointments  cannot  cure  can¬ 
cer  and  will  only  prolong  the  time  when 
proper  treatment  is  instituted. 

Recent  State  legislation  and  that  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  are  going  to  add 
much  to  Alabama’s  health.  Provision  is 
made  by  State  legislation  to  receive  Federal 
funds  and  use  State  and  local  funds  to 
match  for  the  purpose  of  building  hospitals 
in  areas  not  now  furnished  with  these  insti- 
^tutions.  These  hospitals  are  not  to  be  builj 
^s  charity  institutions  by  the  Federal  ar 
ate  governments  but  these  agencies  ar^o 
cdmributc  funds  to  aid  local  nonprofit^os- 
plt^^ssociations  in  constructing  and^iuip- 
ping^Dspltals  and  health  centers.  Hospitals 
will  lAlude  general  and  tubercuj/sis  hos¬ 
pitals  asVell  as  nursing  homes  fo^he  chron¬ 
ically  ill. 

It  is  flrrrik  believed  that  tl^construction 
of  these  ho^ytals  and  heakm  centers  will 
Induce  well-pi^ared  youag  physicians  to 
locate  in  comrn^mities  wj^re  they  are  now 
urgently  needed.^^his ywill  make  hospital 
facilities  and  mecl^a^  care  more  readily 
available  to  all  our  pq^lation.  The  reestab¬ 
lishment  of  the  4-o(Clk  medical  school  will 
Inevitably  provideya  grel^r  number  of  phy¬ 
sicians  for  Alah(nna  wi»in  the  next  few 
years,  and  wltj^ modern  fafclitles  to  aid  in 
their  practicea/here  is  little  ^rbt  that  many 
of  them  wil^ocate  where  th^^ospltals  are. 

Rememh^,  “The  health  of  ydUr  State  de¬ 
pends  uopn  the  state  of  your  n^lth.” 
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GOMRNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
^ons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
’'Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent ;  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  book  dealers  and  quantity  pur¬ 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
book  dealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re¬ 
spective  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expense  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con¬ 
gressional  Directory.  The  money  derived 
from  such  sales  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  accounted  for  in  his  annual  report 
to  Congress,  and  no  sale  shall  be  made  on 
credit  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p.  1939) . 


PRINTING  DOCUMENTS  AND  REPORTS 

documents  and  reports  of  committees  with 
the^idence  and  papers  submitted  therewith, 
or  aiW  part  thereof  ordered  printed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  S^y  be  reprinted  by  the  Public  Printer 
on  orde^pf  any  Member  of  Congress  or  Dele¬ 
gate,  onXerepayment  of  the  cost  thereof 
(U.  S.  Cod^title  44,  sec.  162,  p.  1940). 


RECORD  O^ICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  tf^  Congressional  Record  is 
located  in  Statuar^Hall,  House  wing,  where 
Mr.  Ralph  L.  Harris  le  in  attendance  during 
the  sessions  of  Congrete  to  receive  orders  for 
subscriptions  to  the  ^cord  at  $1.50  per 
month,  and  where  singl^eopies  may  also  be 
purchased.  Orders  are  alsO^ccepted  for  the 
printing  of  speeches  in  parn^Uilet  form. 

PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSION^  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public^rinter 
to  print  and  deliver,  upon  the  order  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  excsacts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 
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.dIGHLIGHTS;  Senate  pa^ed  UdRRA-oxoToroprication  measure.  House  h^ggan  debate  on  UHRPJl- 
!  authorization  bill.  connittco  reported  full-enploynenybill. '  Senate  made 

Federal-pay-bill  its  ord^l^of  business. 

SEIUTE 

I,  UHRRii  iiPliiOPRLa-TIONS,  lassedN^  reported  H.J.Reai^  266,  providing  $550*Q0QV-Q00 
ad5iitional  ,  for  ITHRita  ([pp.^S|,i636-43 ) .  Ato^d  to  committee  amendments  to 
strike  out  the  language  requirir^  surplus  ^^^icultural  commodities,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agric 
sitions  for  food  and  agricultural 


e  utilized  in  filling  UHRRa  requi- 
ies,  and  to  strike  out  the  '^free 


press"  provision. 

Sens.  McHellar,  Glass,  Hayden, 
Gurney,  and  Hall  were  appointed 


rdil 


,  Russell,  Overton,  Grooks,  Gridges, 
irerces'\(p.  llo43). 


?.  EHILIljr-IHE  REEaSILITATIOH,  Pas/ed  with  amendra^iiant s  S.  lb  10,  to  provide  for  re- 
hpbilita.tion  of  the  Philippijjffes  (pp.  ll644-50)? 

3.  EEGERaL-PaY  GILL.  Agreed  ^  Sen.  Gowney's  (Calif.)  i^ion  to  make  S.  l4l5,  the 
Eederal-pay  bill,  the  ru^t  order  of  business  (pp.  llc^-2,  llbpO-l) . 

obtained  cons^t 

4.  MISSOURI  'VaLLEY  AUTHORITY.  Sen,  Ganger,  U.-L^ak.  ,/to  submit  ^^is  viev/s  on  S.  555. 
the  MVa  bill  (S.Rj^.  639,  pt.  2)  (p.  II632) . 

5.  MISSISSIPPI  RIV/R  COHwISSlOi'4.  Commerce  Committee  reported  favo^bly  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Col.yOlark  Kittrell  to  be  a  member  of  the  Mississipx^i  RiW^r  Coimaissi on 


(p.  11652) 
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'6.  UIEI^aUTHORIZATION.  Began  debate  on  H.R.  4649,  to  increase  apxjropriationX  . 

-horization  for  UHRea  from  dl,35O>OOC),00O  to  4)2,700,000,000  (px^.  Il659“9b^ 
Rep.  Stefan,  Hebr.  ,  discussed  development  of  a  new  non-xjrofit  orga,nizatioi 
to  furnish  food  to  relatives  and  friends  in  foreign  countries  and  inserted 


farmers'  organizations' letters  favoring  foreign  relief  (pp,  II666-S) . 

Rep.  Douglas,  Calif.,  ■  commended  UliElEA*  s  food-distri'bution  a.nd  schoOl-^unch 
^ogram  in  Ital^  and  elsewhere  (pp.  II678-8I,  11684-6). 

Rep.  Rahaut,  Mich.,  discussed  dairy  products,  wheat,  and  cotton  ag/related 
to  Terra's  program  (p.  ll6S2) * 

3p.  Gordon,  Ill.,  discussed  estimated  foc^  needs  as  predicated/bn  the  next 
agricu^ural-production  crop  year  (pp.  ll68b-7 ) . 

Re;^riood,  Pa.,  commended  the  UIIRRA  relief  program  and  disc/ssed  farm-pro¬ 
duction  p^grams  in  foreign  countries  (pp.  ll6g3-90)« 

Rep.  ^iidowski,  Mich.,  comended  shipments  to  Poland  of  fojy^.,  farm  equipmenif 
f ertilizers,-\eed,  and  farm  animals  (pp.  • 


7.  PULL  II4PL0yiy:ElTr- .  The  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Committee  reported 
with  amendment  S.  3SO,  the  full- employment  hill  (p.  11704) • 


BILLS •lETROIUCED 


g.  '  STjSlUS  PROPERTY.  R^  RTchT'^'^'^^e'^uTgl^^  ^at  tS  Sunolus  Pr^ 

■  istrator  he  given  ’  "th^J^ov/er  to  dispose  of ...  surplus^  roper  ty"  (p.  II658) . 


9,  S!4ALL  BUSINESS.  S.  Res.  199Vhy  Sen.  Murray,  M^.,  to  increase  the  limit  of  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Senate  Sma.fSL  Business  Comraihj^ee  hy  $187,000.  To  Audit  and 
Control  Committee,  (p.  11633*) 


10.  PERSONNEL.  K,  J.  Res.  284,  hy  Rep ATolan,  ^^lif . ,  to  amend^the  Employees' Compen¬ 
sation  Act  for  the  Tjurpose  of  malci^K  thor  100— percent  earning  provisions  effec¬ 
tive  as  of  Jan.  1,  1942.  To  Judici^5;^onmit tee.  (p.  11705*) 


ITEMS  IN 


11. 


POREIGN  LOANS.  Extension  of  remaps  of  Re\  White,  Idaho,  opposing  loans  to 
Britain;  criticizing  some  puhl^^.tions,  vjhi^ih  he  inserted,  for  supporting  the 
loo-ns;  a.nd  including  some  stad^stics  on  lend-^ji^c-se  and  nritisli  resources  (pp* 
A5683-6) . 


12. 


TURKEYS.  Extension  of  rei^ks  of  Rep.  Angell,  0r^|«,  inclu.dirig  Prank:  Barton's 
Portland,  Oregonian  article,  describing  the  Oregon^^rkey  crop  (p.  A5687). 


13. 


PARK  ORGMIZATIONS;  P^M  PROGILui.  Extension  of  renark\of  Rep.  Unite,  Idaho, 
commend.ina:  farm  org^i za,t ions  and  incl\iding  Idaho  Parine^  Union  resolutions 
favoring  surplus—  ofemmo  di  tv  disposa.l  to  farm  co  ope  rat  ives^.  es  tahl  1  shment  of  a 
Columhia  Valley  ><uthority7  end  agriculture  on  a  parity  wit^otlier  industries, 
and  opposing  t^e  Springston  dam  which  will  "flood. .  .farm  la^nd"  (pp*  A5o87--9^* 


14. 


COLUliBIA  VALI^  AUTHORITY.  Rep.  Angell,  Oreg. ,  inserted  Richar\iJeuherger '  s 
favoring ^4nd  Robert  Sav/^^cr's  opposing,  Sunday  Oregonian  arti^s  on  this  suV 
ject  (ppy^5691"5) » 


POREIGN^ELIEF.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Pittenger,  Minn.,  favoi^g  foreign, 
reli^  hut  criticizing  UNRRA  administration  (pp.  A5700-1) . 


PRP^E  CONTROL.  Ren.  Lane,  Mass.,  inserted  some  correspondence  favoring  p^ce 


/^ntrol  to  avert  inflation  (p.  A5707)* 

BILL  APPRO ^CED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
ACCOUNTING.  H.  R.  4350,  to  provide  for  the  liberalization  of  the  existing  law 
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irent  reluctance  to  speed  up  discharges 
o]?^ervicewomen,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sarXj^o  introduce  this  legislation.  The 
hypo^etical  basis  upon  which  service- 
wome^^re  being  discharged  today — ap¬ 
proximately  1  servicewoman  to  every 
10  servic^en — is  a  ridiculous  formula 
and  should\e  discontinued  immediately. 

Recent  staWstics  show  that  there  are 
about  75,000  vVtomen’s  Reserves  in  the 
United  States  NWy,  and  approximately 
70,000  Wacs  in  tnkUnited  States  Army. 
It  is  obvious  that  ffce  rate  of  discharge 
since  the  end  of  th^war  has  been  too 
slow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  slices  now  per¬ 
formed  by  women  in  th^^rmed  forces 
that  are  really  needed  can  carried  on 
by  women  or  men  qualifled\mder  civil 
service.  If  any  servicewomeir^ant  to 
continue  in  the  jobs  they  now  h(^ where 
such  jobs  are  necessary,  or  if  theyywant 
to  qualify  for  other  civil-service  j(Dsi- 
tions,  they  will  have  the  advantagCT^f 
veterans’  preference  for  such  positiorr 
but  they  certainly  will  not  be  compellec 
to  stay  on  the  job  as  is  now  being  done. 
I  think  there  are  a  number  of  assign¬ 
ments  held  by  servicewomen  that  are 
not  now  required  since  the  war  is  over. 
For  example,  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  kgep  hundreds  of  women  in  serv¬ 
ice,  namely,  in  Washington,  whose  chief 
responsibility  is  that  of  driving  auto¬ 
mobiles  for  Army  ofScers.  Now  that 
hostilities  have  ceased,  surely  most  of 
them  can  drive  their  own  cars.  If  not, 
then  there  are  plenty  of  ex-servicemen 
who  will  be  glad  to  handle  the  job. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  pro¬ 
vides  that  some  of  the  Women’s  Reserves 
shall  be  retained  in  order  to  assist  in 
work  at  hospitals  and  in  connection  with 
the  discharge  of  servicemen  at  separa¬ 
tion  centers.  I  believe  that  these  activi¬ 
ties  are  most  vital  at  the  present  time, 
and  with  respect  to  them  the  Army  and 
Navy  should  not  be  placed  under  any 
handicap  whatsoever.  However,  after 
such  important  work  is  completed,  I  will 
further  advocate  that  servicev/omen  so 
engaged  shall  be  discharged  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  date. 

The  dictatorship  governments  of  the 
world  regimented  their  womanhood  ir^ 
their  military  machines.  During  w^- 
time  it  might  have  been  necessai^for 
us  to  follow  such  procedure,  ^^hall, 
however,  actively  oppose  a  natimial  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States,  if  sucb^roposal 
is  submitted,  which  provide^or  the  re¬ 
tention  of  servicewomen  as^Tpart  of  our 
military  machine  in  timer'll  peace. 

ISLAND  OP  RHODE  ISLA^  PROPOSED  AS 

IDEAL  FOR  PERMA(m:NT  HOME  OP 

UNITED  NATIONS  ^GANIZATION 

The  SPEAICERyUnder  previous  order 
of  the  House,  thjr^entleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PopwiTY]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a^reat  deal  of  discussion  about 
a  cite  f^  the  permanent  home  for  the 
United<Nations  Organization.  The  com- 
mitt^  which  will  recommend  a  definite 
sit^s  now  meeting  in  London.  It  is  not 
yfn  known  for  a  certainty  that  the  per- 
lanent  home  of  this  great  hope  of  man¬ 


kind  will  be  located  in  the  United  States. 
However,  a  national  publication  in  which 
many  of  us  have  a  great  deal  of  confi¬ 
dence,  on  Monday  of  this  week,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  committee 
would  recommend  that  the  permanent 
home  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  be  located  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States.  This  expression  of 
opinion  leads  me  to  tell  you  about  the 
ideal  spot  for  locating  this  great  inter¬ 
national  organization. 

I  am  aware  of  the  efforts  being  made 
by  officials  of  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  to  bring  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  to  the 
United  States.  I  know  these  cities  are 
sincere  in  their  offers  to  provide  a  home 
for  the  great  organization  whose  purpose 
is  permanent  peace  among  all  men.  I 
am  confident  that  all  these  cities, 
although  fervent  in  their  hope  that  they 
will  be  permitted  to  provide  a  haven  for 
UNO,  are  more  concerned  with  provid¬ 
ing  for  this  great  institution  the  best  that 
is  available.  For  that  reason  I  suggest 
^that  it  would  be  far  more  purposeful  of^ 
^ston,  Philadelphia,  and  the  oth^ 
ciWes  on  the  eastern  seaboard  if  the  o3i- 
cialk  of  these  cities  would  lend  their^p- 
port^o  the  suggestion  which  I /nave 
alread\made — that  the  permanent  home 
of  the  United  Nations  Organisation  be 
located  o^he  “Isle  of  Pe&ce.y 

The  ver:r^ame  of  this  h^utiful  isle 
suggests  tha^ere  mankiiyrs  great  hope 
could  find  the  atoospher^n  which  to  do 
its  best  work.  *toe  Op^nization  would 
commence  its  deWbe^ions  under  the 
most  magnificent  auspices.  Nature 
and  history  combine^o  provide  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  iiAll  h^  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  to  enable  tj^  repres^tatives  of  peo¬ 
ples  all  ovei^he  world  00  work  out  a 
formula  th^ will  provide  fw^us,  for  our 
children  aM  our  children’s  ^ildren,  an 
era  of  weace  and  prosperitX  an  era 
markec^by  the  cooperation  of\ll  peo¬ 
ples,  im  era  which  will  prove  that  it  is 
posairole  for  man  to  live  with  his  brCTtJier, 
aq^ra  which  will  witness  the  outla\i 
armed  aggression  as  an  instrument 
rational  policy. 

Such  an  era  is  a  lot  to  expect.  It 
sounds  like  a  dream  of  utopia.  It  can 
be  had  if  we  are  willing  to  strive  hard 
enough  to  achieve  it.  "^he  success  or 
failure  of  our  efforts  in  that  respect  will 
be  determined  in  a  large  measure  by  the 
men  and  women  who  will  come  here  to 
represent  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth 
when  the  United  Nations  Organization 
has  become  a  real  fact — when  it  is  set 
up  and  operating  in  the  home  which  it 
is  to  havd"  for  its  deliberations. 

Because  there  is  to  be  so  great  a  reli¬ 
ance  on  the  deliberations  of  these  na¬ 
tional  representatives,  it  is  no  more  than 
fitting  that  we  provide  for  their  work 
the  very  best  we  have  to  offer. 

For  this  reason  I  ask  your  support  of 
my  suggestion  that  the  permanent  home 
of  the  UNO  be  established  on  the  Isle  of 
Peace.  Here  there  is  all  the  beauty  of 
Mother  Nature  coupled  with  historical 
tradition  which  will  fortify  any  man  in 
his  fight  for  real  democracy.  Taking  up 
arms  for  freedom  long  before  1776,  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Isle  of  Peace  struck 


the  blows  which  echoed  throughout  th§ 
Colonies  and  resulted  in  the  later 
lishment  of  the  Continental  Congr 
Bloody  battles  were  fought  on  th^Isle 
of  Peace,  bloody  battles  which  Retold 
the  courage  and  bravery  of  th^^inute 
Men  of  Cambridge  and  theii^rothers 
throughout  the  Colonies  inr  America’s 
first  fight  for  freedom  amf  democracy. 

The  Isle  of  Peace  was  e^ly  recognized 
as  a  haven  for  the  m^bers  of  all  re¬ 
ligion.  First  visited  b^The  Vikings  who 
left  their  monumen^  v;hich  still  stand 
as  evidence  of  this  Rand’s  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  wmld,  the  Isle  of  Peace 
has  provided  re/uge  for  the  oppressed  of 
many  lands. 

Her  lush  g/een  fields  inviting  rest  and 
recreation^he  blue  waters  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  providmg  at  once  the  soothing  tran- 
quillitjyff  the  sea  and  a  challenge  to  all 
men  bjrave  enough  to  go  down  to  the  sea 
andyflght  her  storms,  the  Isle  of  Peace 
P(^esses  beauty  to  be  found  nowhere  else 
iif  America. 

Here  there  are  miles  of  ocean  front 
where  the  mighty — and  sometimes  vio¬ 
lent — Atlantic  batters  at  the  granite 
cliffs  which  serve  as  a  shield  along  part 
of  Newport  shore  line.  Here  are  deep, 
quiet  harbors  where  vessels,  from  cabin 
cruisers  to  the  largest  carrier  or  battle¬ 
ship  afloat  can  find  a  safe  anchorage. 

Here  are  the  most  beautiful  beaches  on 
the  eastern  shore  to  provide  relaxation 
and  surcease  from  the  cares  of  the  day. 
Here  is  the  cliff  walk,  extending  for  10 
miles  along  the  very  edge  of  the  sea. 
Here  are  mile  after  mile  of  beautiful 
country  lanes  and  roads  inviting  every 
visitor  to  explore  the  magnificent  fea¬ 
tures  of  an  island  which  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  beautiful  land  was  called  the  Isle 
of  Aquidneck  by  the  Narragansett  In¬ 
dians.  Its  name  means  peace.  By  early 
English  navigators,  overcome  by  its 
beauty,  it  was  called  the  Island  of  Rhodes 
and  from  this  island  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations  takes 
its  name. 

The  first  spot  in  the  New  World  to  pro¬ 
nounce  and  maintain  religious  liberty, 
^  Rhode  Island  was  also  the  first  spot  in 
le  New  World  to  promulgate  a  bill  of 
zhts  protecting  individual  liberty.  As 
ea^  as  1663  Rhode  Island  had  obtained 
a  cJterter,  unique  in  the  then  known 
worId%^hich  provided  as  its  purpose 
“that  a^ost  flourishing  civil  state  might 
live  and^hest  be  maintained  with  full 
liberty  in  nriigious  concernments.’’ 

Here  is  a^ackground  of  freedom  and 
democracy  wrach  will  serve  as  a  splendid 
foundation  up(^ which  to  build  the  fu¬ 
ture  peace  and  s^rity  cf  the  nations  of 
this  world.  Here^  the  ideal  environ¬ 
ment  wherein  men  ^»d  women  dedicated 
to  peace  can  work  ok^{;  the  many  and 
varied  problems  which'will  beset  their 
paths.  With  a  traditionNich  in  culture 
the  island  of  Rhode  Islanoyjffers  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization  ks  best  hope 
for  complete  success.  ^ 

Permit  me  to  explain  very  bri^y  why 
I  believe  this  most  beautiful  spot^  ideal 
for  this  purpose. 

We  can  all  agree  that  our  United  St^es 
is  the  ideal  location.  Then  why  t^ 
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■de  Island  any  more  than 
:?  In  brief,  because  the 
de  Island  offers  every  fa- 
:an  be  provided  by  other 
IS  in  the  country — and  the 
le  Island  has  none  of  the 
under  which  these  other 
[;  suffer. 

by  automobile,  boat,  train, 
ui  iJiaxie  liuiiie,!!  the  principal  civic  cen¬ 
ters  on  the  easNi’n  coast  and  the  Middle 
West — this  beaiiWul  island  can  provide 
the  maximum  of  i^itical  and  mercantile 
contacts,  all  mann^of  educational  fa¬ 
cilities,  every  form  of^tertainment,  and 
yet  it  provides  within  iftself  the  optimum 
of  peace  and  tranquilliV^.  Its  climate 
has  been  characterized  bw^i’-  Ellsworth 
Huntington,  of  Yale,  as  \he  best  in 
the  United  States.  The  Bosfton  Herald 
termed  it  better  than  Californ^  or  the 
Riviera,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Rives,  of 
Washington  in  1910  referred  to  n^e  re¬ 
markable  natural  healthfulness  of 
port’s  climate. 

Newport  has  always  been  a  great  nav^ 
base.  It  has  been  proposed  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  Capital  of  the  United  States. 
Scarcely  any  international  figure  has 
come  to  our  country  who  has  not  en¬ 
joyed  the  cool  breezes  wafted  in  off  the 
Atlantic  to  cool  the  hills  and  fields  of 
Newport.  It  has  been  for  several  gen¬ 
erations  the  summer  playground  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  three  winter 
months  of  the  year  the  average  tempera¬ 
ture  is  not  below  32“. 

Millions  have  been  spent  In  erect¬ 
ing  elaborate  estates.  These  mansions, 
which  contain  from  18  to  113  rooms,  are 
now  available  to  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization  for  offices,  libraries,  or  living 
quarters.  Several  have  already  been 
tendered  to  the  executive  committee  at 
London.  In  addition,  there  are  acres 
and  acres  of  land  available  for  new 
buildings.  Hence,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  delay  while  buildings  are  erected, 
while  facilities  are  installed.  In  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  the  United  Nations  Organiza¬ 
tion  will  find  a  progressive  community, 
proud  of  its  history,  conscious  of  its  ob¬ 
ligations  as  host  to  this  great  interna¬ 
tional  organization.  There  will  be  noth¬ 
ing  lacking  in  Newport’s  endeavor  to 
accommodate  the  men  and  women  fror 
all  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  Th^e 
representatives  of  other  lands  will  ^d 
In  Newport  the  exemplification  of  e^ry- 
thing  grand,  everything  fine.  In^hort, 
they  will  find  the  ideal  Ameri^n  city. 
They  will  learn  at  a  glanc^ why  we 
Americans  are  so  proud  of  ou^omeland. 

I  ask  your  assistance.  We  want  the 
United  Nations  Organi^tion  in  my 
Rhode  Island.  If  thi^rorganization  is 
to  come  to  the  United ^ates  I  think  you 
will  want  it  housed  ifi  the  finest  spot  in 
America.  I  am  sui^^ you  would  not  want 
the  organization^cumbered  and  incon¬ 
venienced  by  a^  the  handicaps  it  will 
find  in  the  bijr  cities — cities  which  lack 
adequate  offi^  space,  adequate  housing, 
adequate  e^cational  facilities,  adequate 
recreatio^l  facilities  even  to  care  prop¬ 
erly  forjineir  present  populations.  It  is 
my  sin^re  belief  that  you  would  prefer 
Newpdrt  for  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zati(On.  We  want  each  of  you  to  come 
to/Rhode  Island.  I  hope  you  can  come 
to  our  beautiful  State  to  see  what  we 


have  to  offer  to  the  United  Nations  Or¬ 
ganization.  I  hope  you  will  see  this 
great  international  organization  in  op¬ 
eration  in  our  State,  then  I  know  you 
will  agree  with  the  late  Richard  Wash¬ 
burn  Child  who  said  of  Newport: 

Places  have  flavor.  Some  have  a  past. 
Some  give  forth  a  sense  of  permanence  and 
peace — of  creative  yesterdays  and  a  creative 
future.  Some  make  life  personal,  so  that  all 
human  beings  are  invested  with  an  absorb¬ 
ing  aliveness;  in  contrast  to  those  where 
modern  life  has  made  cardboard  figures  of 
humanity.  Newport  is  a  place  where  per¬ 
sons  are  persons  “on  their  own.’’ 

The  island  geography  and  the  Gulf  Stream 
make  the  climate  like  Bermuda.  Autumn 
lingers  deliciously  until  the  New  Year’s  egg¬ 
nog.  We  have  the  eternally  whimsical  sea 
and  the  over-luxuriant  land.  We  sail,  we 
fish,  we  swim,  we  play  tennis.  Folks  drop 
in  for  tea,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Nation 
are  discussed.  Newport  is  so  constantly  and 
Intimately  in  touch,  through  brains,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign,  with  the  world!  And  yet 
we  do  see  the  sky,  and  the  mist,  the  rain, 
the  gardei>,  the  rainbow  and  the  sunset. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CURLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Togarty)  was  given  permission  to  exteng 
remarks  by  including  an  address 
Ai^fbishop  Cushing  of  Boston  at  y^he 
memorial  mass  of  the  One  Hundre^and 
First^fantry  veterans  at  the  CaJjliedral 
of  theXo^y  Cross. 

IXEAVE  OF  ABSENCI 

By  unanimous  consent,  ^ave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  gmnted  to  Mjk  Hoeven,  for 
the  balance  oKthe  weelsr  on  account  of 
illness. 

SENATE  B^XL  DEFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Seo^e  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  fr^\he  Speaker’s  table 
and,  under  the  aOle,  r^pired  as  follows: 

S.  1580.  An  acjrto  providfl^or  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  repreSMitatives  of  tlte  United  States 
in  the  organs  and  agencies  \f  the  United 
Nations,  anp  to  make  other  p^vislon  with 
respect  tof  the  participation  of  \he  United 
States  in^uch  organization;  to  th^ilommit- 
tee  on^oreign  Affairs. 

ENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGl 

fee  SPEAKER  announced  his  si^a- 
jre  to  enrolled  biLs  of  the  Senate  of  t 
^following  titles 

S.  684.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida  M, 
Raney: 

S.  779.  An  %ct  for  tne  relief  of  Mrs.  Alan 
Sells  and  the  estate  of  Alan  Sells; 

S.  998.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 
Stelmak; 

S.  1017.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charlie  B. 
Rouse  and  Mrs.  liouette  Rouse; 

S.  1117.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  convey  Casa  Dorinda  Estate 
In  Santa  Barbara  County,  Calif.,  to. Robert 
Woods  Bliss  and  Mildred  B.  Bliss;  and 

S.  1122.  An  act  fof  the  relief  of  Charles 
Bryan. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr;  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o’clock  and  42  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs¬ 
day,  December  6, 1945,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 
Committee  on  the  Census 
(Thursday,  December  0,  1945) 

The  Committee  on  the  Census  will  hold 
it  hearing  at  10  a.  m.  on  Thursday,  De¬ 


cember  6,  1945,  on  H.  R.  4781,  in  rcor 
1414,  New  House  Office  Building. 

Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization 
(Thursday,  December  6,  19451 
The  Committee  on  Immigraj^n  and 
Naturalization  will  have  ai^^xecutive 
meeting  on  Thursday,  Dece'itfper  6,  1945, 
at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  room  4J»,  Old  House 
Office  Building. 


Committee  on  ti 


Judiciary 


(Friday,  December  7,  1945) 

The  Special  Su^rommittee  on  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  Reoraanization  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  jyniciary  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  to  beam  at  10  a.  m.  on  Friday, 
December  7^1945,  on  the  bill,  H.  R.  4779, 
to  enable  debtor  railroad  corporations, 
whose  pi^erties  during  a  period  of  7 
years  lyve  provided  sufficient  earnings 
to,pa^xed  charges,  to  effect  a  readjust- 
men^f  their  financial  structure  without 
filler  proceedings  under  section  77  of 
Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended.  The 
fearing  will  be  held  in  the  Judiciary 
'’Committee  room,  346  House  Office  Build¬ 
ing, 

Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions 
(Tuesday,  December  11,  1945) 

The  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions 
will  have  an  executive  meeting  on  Tues¬ 
day,  December  11,  1945,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in 
room  247,  Old  House  Office  Building. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

854.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  report  (list  No.  1)  reciting  the 
facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law  in 
the  cases  of  two  individuals  whose  depor¬ 
tation  has  been  suspended  for  more  than 
6  months  by  his  immediate  predecessor. 
Attorney  General  Biddle,  and  a  report 
(list  No.  2)  of  the  cases  of  145  individ¬ 
uals  whose  deportation  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  for  more  than  6  months  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  under  the  author¬ 
ity  vested  in  the  Attorney  General,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  statement  of  the  reason 
for  such  suspension;  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
littee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
l,t>n. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON;  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 
S.  380.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  policy 
and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full 
employment  and  full  production  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  through  the  concerted 
efforts  of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1334). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 

BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


:VATE 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  >f 
committees  w’ere  delivered  to  the  Clei 
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December  5,  1945. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  oiCthe 
State  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Whittington,  from  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accomjiany  S.  380] 

The  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
program  for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  and  full  production 
in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  there¬ 
on  with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  do 
pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Employment-Production  Act,  1945”. 

POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  2.  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United 
States — 

(a)  By  means  of — 

(1)  preserving  and  encouraging  the  American  economic  system  of  free  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise  and  fostering  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  trade, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  in  the  developmeilt  of  the  natural  resources'of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  aiding  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  conditions  favorable'to 
stimulating  new  business,  and  especially  small  business,  and  to  promoting 
continuous  growth  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  facilities  of  production; 

(3)  encouraging  individual  initiative; 

(4)  avoiding  competition  of  government  with  private  business  enterprise; 
and 

(5)  adopting  sound  fiscal  policies  and  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  United 
States; 

and  thereby  creating  under,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with,  the  American  system 
of  free  competitive  enterprise,  the  maximum  opportunity  for  employment  (includ¬ 
ing  self-employment),  to  attain  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  employment  (including 
self-employment),  production,  and  purchasing  power. 
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(b)  By  means  of^investigating  and  determining  the  causes  of  economic  fluctua¬ 
tions,  and  providing  for  continuous  study  of  economic  conditions  and  economic 
trends,  to  make  provision  for  diminishing  such  fluctuations  and  avoiding  the 
causes  thereof. 

(c)  By  means  of — ■ 

(1)  encouraging  State  and  local  governments  to  plan  and  adopt  sound 
programs  of  public  works  for  their  normal  needs  in  normal  times,  capable  of 
accelei’ation  and  expansion  when  widespread  unemployment  in  the  State  or 
in  any  substantial  portion  thereof  exists  or  threatens,  and  capable  of  reduction 
when  inflationary  conditions  exist  or  threaten; 

(2)  planning  and  adopting  programs  for  loans  by  the  United  States, 
consistent  with  a  financially  sound  fiscal  policy,  for  use  when  widespread 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof 
exists  or  threatens; 

(3)  planning  and  adopting  a  program  of  sound  public  works,  consistent 
with  a  financially  sound  fiscal  policy  (such  works  to  be  performed,  except  as 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  by  private  enterprise  under  contract),  for  the 
normal  needs  of  the  United  States  in  normal  times,  capable  of  acceleration 
and  expansion  when  widespread  unemployment  in  the  United  States  or  in 
any  substantial  portion  thereof  exists  or  threatens,  and  capable  of  reduction 
when  inflationary  conditions  exist  or  threaten; 

to  stimulate  private  enterprise  in  the  periods  in  which  widespread  unemployment 
exists  or  threatens  so  as  to  stimulate  and  promote  employment  (including  self- 
employment),  production,  and  purchasing  power  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
thereby  aiding  and  assisting  employables  (including  self-employed)  in  such  periods 
to  secure  employment,  and  to  aid  in  removing  or  preventing  inflationary  or 
deflationary  conditions  in  periods  in  which  such  conditions  exist  or  threaten. 

■ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  (commencing  with  the  year  1947)  an  economic 
report  (hereinafter  called  the  “Economic  Report”)  on  economic  conditions  affecting 
employment  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  considerable  portion  thereof,  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  policies  declared  in  section  2  are  or  are  not  being  achieved, 
and  on  the  extent  to  which  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  are,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not,  contributing  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  such  policies. 

(b)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  Economic  Report,  high  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power  are  not  being  maintained  or  are  threat¬ 
ening  to  decline,  the  President  shall  include  in  the  Economic  Report,  in  addition 
to  the  matter  required  to  be  included  under  subsection  (a),  a  statement  of  what, 
in  his  judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof,  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  then- 
existing  legislation  ihay  be  utilized  for  attaining  high  levels  of  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power,  and  of  the  plans  therefor  and  means  of  financing 
the  programs  thereunder,  and  his  recommendations  for  such  further  legislation 
(which  may  include  recommendations  for  outlays  in  addition  to  loans  and  public 
works,  and  which  shall  include  recommendations  for  means  of  financing  the 
recommended  legislation)  as  he  deems  necessary  for  attaining  such  high  levels. 

(c)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  Economic  Report  widespread  unemployment 
exists  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof,  the  President  shall 
include  in  the  Economic  Report,  in  addition  to  the  matter  required  to  be  included 
under  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  a  statement  of  what,  in  his  judgment,  are  the  causes 
thereof,  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  such  unemployment  may  be  alleviated 
under  then-existing  legislation,  and  of  the  plans  therefor  and  means  of  financing 
the  programs  thereunder,  and  his  recommendations  for  such  further  legislation 
(which  may  include  recommendations  for  outlays  in  addition  to  loans  and  public 
works,  and  which  shall  include  recommendations  for  means  of  financing  the 
recommended  legislation)  as  he  deems  necessarv  for  alleviating  such  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  attaining  high  levels  of  employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

(d)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  Economic  Report  inflationary  conditions 
exist  or  threaten,  the  President  shall  include  in  the  Economic  Report,  in  addition 
to  the  matter  required  to  be  included  under  subsection  (a),  a  statement  of  what, 
in  his  judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof,  a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  such 
conditions  may  be  alleviated  under  then-existing  legislation,  and  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  such  further  legislation  (including  recommendations  for  the  reduction 
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;  ■or  suspension  of  public  outlays)  as  he  deems  necessary  to  alleviate  such  conditions 
j  and  to  prevent  them  from  recurring. 

j  (e)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  transmit  to  Congress,  such  supple¬ 
mental  or  revised  reports,  or  such  supplemental  recommendations,  as  he  deems 
'  necessary  to  achieve  the  policies  declared  in  section  2. 

(f)  The  Economic  Report,  and  any  supplemental  or  revised  reports  or  recom- 
,  mendations,  when  submitted  to  Congress,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee 
,  on  the  Economic  Report  (created  by  section  5). 

COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

;  Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  n  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
,  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (hereinafter  called  the  “Council”).  The  Council 
'  shall  be  composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience,  and 
attainments,  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  economic  develop- 
,  ments,  to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Government  in  the  light  of  the 
policies  declared  in  section  2,  and  to  formulate  and  recommend  national  economic 
^  policy  to  promote  employment  and  production  under  the  American  system  of  free 
[  competitive  enterprise.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  receive  compensation 
:  at  the  rate  of  .“515,000  per  annum.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
i  bers  of  the  Council  as  chairman,  and  the  Council  shall  annually  select  one  of  the 
:  members  as  vice  chairman,  who  shall  act  as  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the 
;  chairman. 

(b)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ,  in  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia,  and  fix 
^  the  compensation  of,  such  specialists  and  other  experts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
I  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
1  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and  is  authorized,  subject 
to  the  civil-service  laws,  to  employ,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  other 
efficers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessar.v  for  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
I  this  .Act,  and  fix  their  comiiensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
.  1923,  as  amended. 

,  (c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council — 

•  (1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  Economie 

•  Report; 

I  (2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information  concerning  economic 

;  developments  and  economic  trends,  both  current  and  prospective,  to  analyze 

and  interpret  such  information  in  the  light  of  the  policies  declared  in  section 

■  2  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such  doveloinnents  and  trends  are 

interfering,  or  are  likely  to  interfere,  with  the  achievement  of  such  policies, 
and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President  studies  relating  to  such  develop¬ 
ments  and  trends; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 

:  ment  in  the  light  of  the  policies  declared  in  section  2  for  the  purpose  of 

;  determining  the  extent  to  which  such  jirograms  aiul  activities  are  contribut- 

I  ing,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  contributing,  to  the  achievement 

)  of  such  policies,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  respect 

[  thereto; 

(4)  to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  economic  policies 
for  promoting  the  American  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise,  avoiding 
economic  fluctuations  or  diminishing  the  effects  thereof,  and  for  maintaining 
a  high  level  of  employment  (including  self-employment),  production,  and 
purchasing  power; 

(5)  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  high  levels  of  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  are  not  being  maintained  or  are  threatening 
to  decline,  to  make  a  report  to  the  President  on  what,  in  its  judgment,  are 
the  causes  thereof,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  then-existing  legislation  may 
be  utilized  for  attaining  high  levels  of  employment  (including  self-employ¬ 
ment),  production,  and  purchasing  power,  and  to  include  in  such  report  its 
recommendations  for  such  further  legislation  (which  may  include  recom¬ 
mendations  for  outlays  in  addition  to  loans  and  public  works,  and  which 
shall  include  recommendations  for  means  of  financing  the  recommended 
legislation  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound  fiscal  practices)  as  it  deems 
necessary  for  attaining  such  high  levels; 

(6)  whenever  the  Council  determines  that  widespread  unemployment 
exists  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof,  to  make  a 
report  to  the  President  on  what,  in  its  judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof. 
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and  on  the  extent  to  which  such  unemployment  maj-  be  alleviated  under 
then-existing  legislation,  and  to  include  in  such  report  its  recommendations 
for  such  further  legislation  (which  may  include  recommendations  for  out¬ 
lays  in  addition  to  loans  and  public  works,  and  which  shall  include  recom¬ 
mendations  for  means  of  financing  the  recommended  legislation  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  sound  fiscal  practices)  as  it  deems  necessary  to  alleviate 
such  unemployment  and  to  attain  a  high  level  of  employment  (including  self- 
employment),  production,  and  purchasing  power; 

(7)  whenever  in  the  ojjinion  of  the  Council  inflationary  conditions  exist  or 
threaten,  to  make  a  report  to  the  President  on  what,  in  its  judgment,  are  the 
causes  thereof,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  such  conditions  may  be  alleviated 
under  then-existing  legislation,  and  to  mclude  in  such  report  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  such  further  legislation  as  it  deems  necessary  to  alleviate  such 
conditions  and  to  prevent  them  from  recurring; 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish,  when  requested  by  the  President,  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  matters  of  Federal 
economic  policy  as  he  may  request. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  not  later  than 
January  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the  year  1947)  and  shall  also  make  interim 
reports  quarterly  (following  January  1,  1947). 

(e)  The  President  is  requested  to  make  available  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report,  if  it  desires,  the  various  studies,  reports,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  President. 

(f)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  advisory  committees,  and  may 
consult  with  such  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers, 
and  other  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  utilize  the  services,, 
facilities,  and  information  (including  statistical  information)  of  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  as  well  as  of  private  research  agencies,  in  order  that  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

(g)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (except  for  the  salaries  of  the  members 
and  the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Council)  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary.  For  the  salaries  of  the  members  and  the  salaries  of  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Council,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  exceeding 
$345,000  in  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

F  Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  (in  this  section  called  the  “joint  committee”),  and  which  shall 
be  composed  of  the  chairman  and  ranking  majority  party  members,  and  the  two 
ranking  minority  party  members,  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  three  other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  three  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  party  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  joint  committee  shall  reflect  the  relative  membership  of  the  majority 
and  minority  parties  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint  committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters  relating  to  the  Economic 
Report ; 

(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  programs  under  existing  laws  relating 
to  loans,  public  works,  and  other  outlays  in  order  to  further  the  policies  of 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  Congress  dealing  with  legisla¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  Economic  Report,  not  later  than  May  1  of  each  year 
(beginning  with  the  year  1947)  to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  containing  its  findings  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  main  recommendations  made  by  the  President  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  other  reports  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

'  (c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the 

power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions  of  the  joint  committee, 
and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection.  The 
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joint  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  advisable,  and,  within  the  limitations 
of  its  appropriations,  the  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and  steno¬ 
graphic  assistants,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures,  as  it  deems  necessary  and  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic 
services  to  report  hearings  of  the  joint  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  not  exceed  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  joint  committee  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services,  information,  and  facilities  of  the  departments  and  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  Government,  and  also  of  private  research  agencies. 

(e)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee  shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman,  and 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

INTERPRETATION 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  calling  for  or  authorizing— 

(1)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on  appropriations,  or  authoriza¬ 
tions  of  appropriations; 

(2)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for,  any  program  set  forth 
in  the  Economic  Report;  or 

(3)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  information,  the  publication  of 
which  might  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  person  supplying  such 
information,  without  the  consent  of  the  firm  or  person  affected. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  to  declare  a  continuing  national  policy  and  program  to  promote  high 
levels  of  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power  in  a  free  competitive 
economy. 

History  of  Legislation 

On  January  6, 1945,  the  President  transmitted  a  message  to  Congress 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  necessity  for  “full  employment”  after  the 
war,  and  indicated  what  a  program  of  full  employment  would  require. 
On  January  22,  there  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  the  bill  (S.  380)  to 
develop  plans  for  such  a  program.  A  similar,  although  not  identical, 
bill  (H.  R.  2202)  was  introduced  in  the  House  on  February  15,  1945. 
Still  another  bill  (H.  R.  4181)  was  introduced  in  the  House  on  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1945. 

The  bill  (S.  380)  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  September  22,  1945, 
with  a  committee  amendment  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserting  a  substitute.  The  substitute  was  further  amended  on 
the  Senate  floor.  During  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1945,  began  hearings  on  the  two  House  bills  (H.  R.  2202 
and  H.  R.  4181).  After  the  Senate  bill  had  been  amended  and  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  October  1,  1945,  it 
was  added  to  the  bills  on  which  the  committee  was  then  holding 
hearings,  so  that  thereafter  such  heai'ings  w’ere  conducted  not  only 
on  the  two  House  bills,  but  upon  the  Senate  hill  as  well.  From 
their  beginning  the  hearings  extended  over  a  period  of  approximately 
6  w  eeks.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearmgs,  a  subcommittee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  consider  the  bills  and  instructed  to  prepare  a  substitute. 
The  subcommittee,  after  careful  review  of  the  provisions  of  all  of  the 
bills,  and  consideration  of  the  implications  of  such  provisions,  for¬ 
mulated  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill,  and  recommended  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  such  substitute  by  the  full  committee. 
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The  full  committee,  after  considering  the  substitute  in  executive 
session  for  4  days  and  adopting  various  amendments  thereto,  have 
reported  the  Senate  bill  with  an  amendment  striking  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  such  substitute  as  so 
amended.  The  committee  has  also  reported  to  the  House  a  committee 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

All  are  agreed  that  high  levels  of  employment  in  the  United  States 
must  be  maintained.  All  are  not  agreed  on  how  this  objective  is  to 
be  achieved.  Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  two  companion  House 
bills  adopted  the  theory  that  the  maintenance,  not  only  of  high  levels 
of  employment,  but  of  continued  “full  time”  employment — called 
full  employment — is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government; 
and  that  it  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
assure  at  all  times  sufficient  opportunities  for  employment  to  enable 
all  Americans  able  and  willing  to  work  to  exercise  their  right  to  con¬ 
tinued  full-time  employment. 

The  committee  substitute  unqualifiedly  rejects  this  theory,  under 
which  employment  through  private  enterprise  would  be  perfunctory, 
and  the  guaranty  would  really  rest  on  Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure — a  gigantic  and  unworkable  proposal  contemplating 
improvised  expenditures  and  unwholesome  Federal  concentration. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  theory  not  only  would  inevitably  entail  con¬ 
tinued  deficit  spending,  but  would  also  destroy  the  system  which  has 
made  this  Nation  strong  and  great — the  system  of  free  competitive 
enterprise,  under  which  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  history  has 
been  attained.  The  committee  substitute  recognizes  that  the  way 
in  which  to  achieve  and  maintain  high  levels  of  employment  is  to 
preserve  and  encourage  the  American  system  of  free  competitive 
enterprise,  to  aid  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  conditions 
favorable  to  stimulatmg  new  business,  to  encourage  individual 
initiative  and  individual  self-reliance,  to  avoid  Government  compe¬ 
tition  with  private  business,  and  above  all  to  adopt  sound  fiscal 
practices  and  mamtain  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  and  House  bills  declare  a  policy,  but  the  declaration  is 
perfunctory  inasmuch  as  the  assurance,  guaranty,  or  right  of  employ¬ 
ment  is,  under  those  bills,  really  based  upon  Federal  investments  and 
expenditures.  The  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  against  deficit  spend¬ 
ing  is  nullified  by  the  concluding  limitation  that  the  goal  of  fidl  em¬ 
ployment  will  not  be  interfered  with.  Private  enterprise  would  thus 
be  prevented  not  only  by  uncertainty,  but  by  the  Government  guar¬ 
anty  of  jobs  for  all,  from  maintaining  the  production  necessary  to  high 
levels  of  employment.  It  has  been  said  that  neither  the  Senate  nor 
the  House  bill  provides  for  a  single  job.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
they  commit  the  Government  to  a  policy  of  Federal  expenditure  and 
investment  that  will  lead  to  unbalanced  budgets  in  guaranteeing  em¬ 
ployment.  Citizens  will  be  misled.  The  vice  in  the  bills  is  a  com¬ 
mittal  to  Federal  expenditures  to  guarantee  or  assure  employment. 

The  substitute  declares  the  continuing  policy  of  promoting  em¬ 
ployment,  production,  and  purchasing  power  under  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  system,  and  the  declaration  means  that  private  enterprise  shall 
not  be  hampered  by  uncertainty  or  by  the  guaranty  of  Federal  ex¬ 
penditures  and  investments,  but  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do 
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the  job.  It  provides  a  long-range  policy  to  promote  and  stimulate 
employment. 

It  is  time  for  a  reaffinnance.  It  is  time  for  a  declaration  that 
really  means  something.  It  is  either  private  enterprise  or  stateism. 
A  declaration  at  this  tune  is  imperative  if  private  enterprise  is  to 
function.  The  declaration  must  be  sound.  It  must  not  be  hampered 
with  guaranties  or  assurances  that  would  destroy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  substitute  is  constructive  and  announces 
sound  policy  and  program.  It  promotes  high  levels  of  employment 
through  the  private  enterprise  system,  and  by  sound  public  works 
and  loans  stimulates  and  stabilizes  construction.  Such  works  con¬ 
template  that  the  benefits  will  exceed  the  costs.  It  encourages  the 
States  and  other  political  subdivisions  to  plan  and  adopt  public  works 
to  stabilize  local  and  area  employment,  for  the  States  now  have  sur¬ 
pluses,  while  the  Federal  Goveniment  has  the  highest  debt  in  history. 

Moreover,  the  substitute  provides  that  before  the  Govenunent 
embarks  upon  other  outlays,  there  shall  be  careful  studies  as  to  the 
cause  and  need  for  the  outlays,  with  recommendations  and  author¬ 
izations.  Congress  will  therefore  have  the  opportunity,  before  any 
other  or  further  commitments  are  made,  to  take  a  look  at  the  proposals 
for  additional  expenditures  and  investments  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  spending  will  not  promote 
either  stabilized  high  levels  of  employment  or  prosperity. 

The  substitute  is  a  constructive  measure  for  the  long-range  solution 
of  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Congress  has  not  only  planned, 
but  has  adopted  somid  public  works  and  made  provision  for  loans  to 
stabilize  and  stimulate  employment.  Future  provisions  will  depend 
upon  further  and  thorough  investigations  and  concrete  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  the  Executive  before  any  authorizations  are  made. 

Government  assurance  or  guaranty  of  full  employment  not  only 
would  mean  Government  regimentation  of  our  economy  and  the 
destruction  of  the  American  free  competitive  enterprise  system,  but 
would  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  at  the  present  time  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  labor  and  when  the  savings,  civilian  demands,  and  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  of  the  American  people  will  provide  for  a  high  level  of 
employment  under  their  own  free  enterprise.  Federal  expenditures 
should  only  be  made  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  Government 
and  to  stimulate  and  stabilize  employment  in  the  United  States  or  in 
a  substantial  portion  thereof. 

The  committee  substitute  further  recognizes  that  unless  the  slogan 
“full  employment”  is  deceptive — unless  it  means  something  different 
from  what  it  says  and  implies — “fidl  employment”  never  has  been 
and  never  will  be  maintained  under  our  system  of  free  competitive 
enterprise  except  in  wartime  under  huge  deficits.  High  levels  of 
employment,  yes,  but  only  if  an  atmosphere  exists  in  which  continued 
maximum  utilization  of  our  productive  capacity  can  be  achieved, 
with  the  residtant  high  levels  of  purchasing  power.  The  right  to 
work  is  not  synomymous  with  the  right  of  freedom.  Only  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  is  it  the  function  of  Government  to  assure  and 
guarantee.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  function  of  Government  is 
to  promote  employment,  and  not  assure  or  guarantee  it. 

Even  those  who  advocate  full  employment  admit  that  it  is  merely 
a  goal,  and  most  admit  that  it  is  m.isleading  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  will  always  be  seasonal  and  frictional  employees — and  they  are 
essential  to  our  economy.  All  say  that  the  most  that  can  be  expected 
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is  high  levels  of  employment,  and,  fiu’thermore,  that  private  enter¬ 
prise  must  provide  substantially  all  of  the  jobs,  that  employment  as  a 
result  of  public  works  and  loans  will  be  small  compared  with  employ¬ 
ment  by  private  enterprise.  The  committee  substitute  rejects  the 
slogan  “full  employment”  and  the  assm’ance  and  guaranty  of  full 
employment,  and  substitutes  therefor  the  promotion  of  high  levels 
of  employment — which  under  the  substitute  is  synonymous  with  the 
promotion  of  the  fullest  sustainable  employment  under  the  private 
enterprise  system. 

By  making  provision  for  investigations  and  studies  of  the  causes  of 
economic  depressions  and  inflations,  and  for  the  recommendation  by 
the  President  of  legislation  to  prevent  these  fluctuations,  upon  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  outstanding  experts  exceptionally  qualified  to 
interpret  economic  developments  and  trends  and  to  formulate  national 
economic  policy  to  promote  high  levels  of  employment  and  production 
under  the  American  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise,  the  sub¬ 
stitute  contemplates  that  means  will  be  devised  for  stabilizing  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power  at  high  levels. 

The  substitute  further  provides  that  in  periods  in  which  widespread 
unemployment  exists  or  threatens.  Government  can  stimulate  private 
enterprise  by  (1)  accelerating  and  expanding  the  normal  public  works 
of  the  Government,  to  be  performed  by  private  enterprise  under 
contract  and  to  be  consistent  with  a  financially  sound  fiscal  policy; 
(2)  encouraging  the. States  to  accelerate  and  expand  their  normal 
works  programs;  and  (3)  making  available  appropriate  loans,  thereby 
aiding  and  assisting  employables  to  secure  employment.  Conversely, 
it  is  contemplated  that  when  inflationary  conditions  exist  or  threaten, 
the  normal  public  works  and  other  outlays  will  be  reduced  or  sus¬ 
pended. 

The  acceleration  of  public  works  was  provided  for — although  too 
late  to  have  the  effect  intended — by  the  Federal  Employment  Stabili¬ 
zation  Act  of  1931.  Since  that  time  loan  programs  of  one  kind  or 
another  have  become  a  fixed  policy  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
so  the  bill  contemplates  such  programs  in  addition  to  acceleration  of 
public  works.  Both  progi’ams  must  be  consistent  with  a  financially 
sound  fiscal  policy. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  well  as  the  two  House  bills,  provided  for  an 
annual  Production  and  Employment  Budget,  in  which  the  President 
was  to  estimate,  for  a  period  ending  18  months  after  the  transmission 
of  the  Budget,  the  number  of  employment  opportunities  needed  for 
“full  employment,”  and  to  recommend  a  general  program  for  assuring 
continuing  “full  employment.”  Since  the  committee  substitute  rejects 
the  theory  upon  which  the  Senate  bill  was  conceived,  it  contains  no 
provisions  for  such  a  budget.  Moreover,  budgets  contemplate 
previous  authorizations  and  commitments,  and  the  bill  specifically 
provides  that  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  appropriations  for 
any  program. 

It  does,  however,  provide  for  an  annual  economic  report  by  the 
President  to  Congress  (the  first  such  report  to  be  transmitted  in  1947) 
on  economic  conditions  affecting  employment  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  policies  of  the  bill  to  encourage  private  enterprise  and  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative,  etc.,  are  or  are  not  being  achieved.  The  weight  of 
the  testimony  at  the  hearings  was  that  the  present  unemployment 
would  be  temporary  and  would  probably  be  absorbed  within  a  year 
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b.Y  Iiigli  production,  civilian  needs,  and  the  utilization  of  savings. 
Hence  the  first  report  is  postponed  to  1947.  If  at  the  time  of  sub¬ 
mitting  the  economic  ri'port  for  any  year,  widespread  unemployment 
exists  or  threatens,  the  President  is  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  causes 
thereof,  to  include  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as  he  deems 
necessary,  and  to  include  recommendations  for  means  of  financing 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  President  may  recommend  outlays 
in  addition  to  those  for  public  works  and  loans.  Conversely,  if  at 
the  time  of  submitting  the  report,  inflationary  conditions  exist  or 
threaten,  the  President  is  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  causes  thereof, 
and  to  include  recommendations  for  legislation  for  alleviating  such 
conditions  and  preventing  them  from  recurring. 

The  economic  report  is  to  be  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  created  by  the  substitute  (and 
also  jirovided  for  in  the  other  bills),  to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Economic  Report.  This  committee  is  directed  to  study 
the  report  and,  as  a  guide  to  the  several  legislative  committees  dealing 
with  legislation  relating  to  the  economic  report,  to  file  a  report  with 
the  Senate  arid  House  with  respect  to  each  of  the  main  recomirienda- 
tions  made  by  the  President. 

It  was  testified  at  the  hearings  that  in  dealing  with  previous  eco¬ 
nomic  depressions  the  President  had  not  been  fully  and  properly 
advised.  In  order  that  the  President  may  have  the  best  advice  that 
it  is  possible  to  secure,  the  committee  substitute  creates  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  consisting 
of  three  members,  each  of  whom  is  to  be,  by  reason  of  his  training, 
experience,  and  attaiiunents,  a  person  exceptionally  qualified  to 
analyze  and  interpret  economic  developments,  to  appraise  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Government  in  the  light  of  the  policies  of  the 
legislation,  and  to  formulate  and  recommend  national  economic 
policy  to  promote  employment  and  production  under  the  American 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise.  The  compensation  provided 
for  the  members — $15,000  per  anniun — being  the  same  as  that  paid 
to  members  of  the  President’s  Cabinet — will  make  their  office  one  of 
equal  dignity  with  a  Cabinet  office. 

Although  this  committee  is  averse  to  creating  additional  offices, 
it  is  of  the  opinion  that  more  adequate  provision  than  now  exists 
should  be  made  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
Billions  of  dollars  would  be  expended  under  the  Senate  and  House 
bills,  and  the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  small,  and  limited, 
expenditures  provided  for  the  Council  and  the  joint  committee  would 
promote  efficiency  in  dealing  with  this  problem. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  assist  and  advise  the  President 
in  the  preparation  of  the  economic  report,  to  gather  timely  and 
authoritative  information  concerning  economic  developments  and 
trends,  to  appraise  the  various  programs  of  the  Federal  Govermnent 
in  the  light  of  the  policies  declared,  flrid  to  make  studies  for  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  President  with  respect  to  the  foregoing.  The 
Council  is  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  (beginning  in 
1947)  and  interim  quarterly  reports  thereafter.  The  substitute  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  President  be  requested  to  furnish  to  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Economic  Report,  at  its  request,  the  various  studies,  reports, 
and  recommendations  of  the  Council  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  President. 

H.  Kept.  1334,  79-1 - 2 
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The  appropriation  for  the  Council  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  is  authorized,  with  the  important  exception  that  not  more  than 
$345,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  any  year  for  the  salaries 
of  the  members  and  employees  of  the  Council.  Similarly,  a  limit  of 
$100,000  a  year  is  placed  upon  the  expenses  authorized  for  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report. 

Finally,  the  substitute  provides  that  it  is  Tiot  to  be  construed  as 
calling  for  or  authorizing  (1)  any  change  in  existing  procedures  on 
appropriations,  or  authorizations  of  appropriations,  or  (2)  the  carrying 
out  of,  or  any  appropriatioiis  for,  any  program  set  forth  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  report,  or  (3)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  confidential 
information  without  the  consent  of  the  firm  or  person  affected. 

Explanation  of  Provisions 

SHORT  TITLE 

The  first  section  of  the  committee  substitute  provides  that  the 
legislation  may  be  cited  as  the  “Employment-Production  Act,  1945.’’ 

POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Section  2  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United 
States,  by  certain  specified  means  which  will  have  the  effect  of  creating 
the  maximum  opportunities  for  employment,  to  attain  and  maintain 
a  high  level  of  employment  (including  self-employment),  production, 
and  purchasing  power.  The  means  thus  specified  are — 

(1)  Preserving  and  encouraging  the  American  system  of  free 
'’•iinpetitive  enterprise,  and  fostering  investment  of  private 
capital ; 

(2)  Aiding  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of  conditions 
favorable  to  stimulating  new  business,  and  especially  small  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  promoting  continuous  growth  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  facilities  of  production; 

(3)  Encouraging  individual  initiative; 

(4)  Avoiding  competition  of  Government  with  private  business 
enterprise;  and 

(5)  Adopting  sound  fiscal  practices  and  maintaining  the  credit 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United  States, 
by  means  of  investigating  and  determining  the  causes  of  economic 
fluctuations,  and  providing  for  continuous  study  of  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  economic  trends,  to  make  provision  for  diminishing  these 
fluctuations  and  avoiding  their  causes. 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  continuing  policy  of  the  United 
States,  by  certain  specified  means  (a)  to  stimulate  private  enterprise 
in  the  periods  in  which  widespread  unemployment  exists  or  threatens 
80  as  to  stimulate  and  promote  employment,  production,  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  thereby  aiding  and  assisting  employables  in  such  periods 
to  secure  employment,  and  (6)  to  aid  in  removing  or  preventing  infla¬ 
tionary  or  deflationary  conditions  in  periods  in  which  such  conditions 
exist  or  threaten. 

The  means  thus  specified  are — 

(1)  Encouraging  State  and  local  governments  to  jffan  and  adopt 
sound  public-works  programs  for  their  normal  needs  in  normal 
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times,  capable  of  expansion  when  widespread  unemploynieiit  ex¬ 
ists  or  threatens,  and  capable  of  reduction  when  inflationary  con¬ 
ditions  exist  or  threaten; 

(2)  Planning  and  adopting  programs  for  loans  by  the  United 
States  consistent  with  financially  sound  fiscal  policies,  for  use 
when  widespread  unemployment  exists  or  threatens;  and 

(3)  Planning  and  adopting  sound  public- works  progi-ams  of 
the  United  States,  consistent  with  financially  sound  fiscal  policies, 
for  normal  needs  in  normal  times,  capable  of  expansion  when 
widespread  unemployment  exists  or  threatens,  and  capable  of 
reduction  when  inflationary  conditions  exist  or  thi’eaten.  These 
public  works  are  to  be  performed,  except  as  otherwise  authorized 
by  law,  by  private  enterprise  under  contract. 

ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Section  3  of  the  committee  substitute  directs  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session,  commencing  with  the  year  1947,  an  economic  report 
on  economic  conditions  affecting  employment  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  policies  declared  are  or  are  not  being 
achieved,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  the  various  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  or  are  not  contributing  to  the  achievement 
of  such  policies. 

If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  economic  repoiT  high  levels  of 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power  are  not  being  maiu- 
tained  or  threaten  to  decline,  or  widespread  unemployment  exists  or 
threatens,  the  President  is  to  include  in  the  economic  report  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  in  his  opinion  are  the  causes  thereof,  a  statement  of  the 
extent  to  which  then-existing  legislation  may  be  utilized  for  correcting 
the  situation,  and  recommendations  for  such  further  legislation  as  he 
deems  necessary.  The  recommendations  for  futher  legislation  ..may 
include  recommendations  for  outlays,  in  addition  to  loans  aiul  ])ublic 
works  and  are  recpiired  to  include  recommendations  for  means  of 
financing  the  proposed  legislation. 

If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  economic  report  inflationary  condi¬ 
tions  exist  or  threaten,  the  President  is  to  include  in  the  rejiort  a 
statement  of  what  in  his  opinion  are  the  causes  thereof,  a  statement 
of  the  extent  to  which  such  conditions  may  be  alleviated  uiuler  then- 
existing  legislation  and  his  recommendations  for  such  further  legis¬ 
lation  as  he  deems  necessary  to  alleviate  such  conditious  and  prevent 
them  from  recurring. 

The  President  is  authoidzed  to  transmit  to  Congress  from  tinn?  to 
time  such  supplemental  reports  as  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve  the 
policies  of  the  bill. 

The  economic  report  and  any  supplemental  rc'ports,  when  submitted 
to  Congress,  are  to  he  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report. 


COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Section  4  of  the  committee  substitute  creates  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisei’s  to  bo  composed 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Piesident.  Each  member 
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is  to  bo  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  training,  experience,  and  attain¬ 
ments,  is  exceptionally  qualified,  among  other  things,  to  analyze  and 
interpret  economic  developments  and  to  formulate  and  recommend 
national  economic  policies  to  promote  employment  and  production 
under  the  American  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise.  Each 
member  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $15,000  per  annum. 

The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary.  Specialists  and 
other  experts  may  be  employed  without  regard  to  the  civil-service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Council — 

(1)  To  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of 
the  economic  report; 

(2)  To  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information  concerning 
economic  developments  and  trends  and  to  analyze  and  interpret 
such  information,  and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  thereto  ; 

(3)  To  appraise  the  various  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  light  of  the  policies  declared,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  extent  to  which  such  activities  are  contributing 
or  are  not  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  such  policies,  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  To  formulate  and  recommend  to  the  President  national 
economic  policies  for  promoting  the  American  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  avoiding  economic  fluctuations,  and  for 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  employment,  production,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power;  and 

(5)  To  make  and  furnish,  when  requested  by  the  President, 
such  studies,  reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  matters  of  Federal  economic  policy  as  he  may  request. 

In  order  to  assist  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the  economic 
repoF4f4he  Council  is  required,  in  periods  when  high  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment,  pi-oduction,  and  purchasing  power  are  not  being  maintained  or 
are  threatening  to  become  deflationary,  or  when  widespread  unem- 
ploj’ment  exists  or  threatens,  to  make  a  report  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  similar  to  that  required  to  be  made  by  the  President 
in  the  economic  report.  Similar  provisions  apply  in  the  case  of  periods 
when  inflationary  conditions  exist  or  threaten. 

The  Council  is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
not  lat('r  than  January  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the  year  1947) 
and  also  to  make  interim  quarterly  reports. 

The  President  is  requested  to  make  available  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report,  if  it  desu’es,  the  various  studies,  reports,  and 
recommendations  of  the  Council,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
President. 

In  exercising  its  powers  the  Council  is  authorized  to  create  advisory 
committees  and  to  consult  with  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  consumers,  and  other  gi’oups;  and  the  Council  is  directed  to 
utilize,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  services,  facilties,  and  infor¬ 
mation  (including  statistical  information)  of  other  Government 
agencies  as  well  as  of  private  research  agencies. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Council,  such  sums  as  are  necessary 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  with  one  exception.  Under  this 
exception  not  more  than  $345,000  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  appro- 
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priated  for  the  salaries  of  members  and  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Council. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Section  5  of  the  committee  substitute  establishes  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  known  as  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report.  The  joint  committee  is  to  be 
composed  of  the  chairman  and  ranking  majority  party  members 
and  the  two  ranking  minority  party  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Appropriations,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  three 
other  Alembers  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  three  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  party  representation  on  the  joint  committee  is  to  reflect  the 
relative  membership  of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  of  the 
Senate  and  House. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  joint  committee — 

(1)  To  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters  relating  to  the 
.  economic  report; 

n  (2)  To  study  means  of  coordinating  programs  under  existing 

^  laws  relating  to  loans,  public  works,  and  other  outlays  in  order 
to  further  the  policies  of  the  bill; 

(3)  Not  later  than  May  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the 
year  1947)  to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  House,  containing 
its  findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  each  of  the 
main  recommendations  made  by  the  President  in  the  economic 
report,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  other  reports  and 
recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

The  joint  committee  is  authorized  to  hold  hearings  and  to  employ 
experts,  consultants,  and  other  assistants,  and  to  rr ake  such  other 
expenditures  as  it  deems  necessary.  The  cost  of  stenographic  service 
to  report  hearings  before  the  joint  committee  is  not  to  exceed  25  cents 
per  hundred  words.  The  joint  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  and  facilities  of  the  departments  and  establish- 
I  ments  of  the  Government,  and  also  of  private  research  agencies. 

The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee  are  limited  to  an  amoimt  not 
greater  than  $100,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

INTERPRETATION 

Section  6  of  the  committee  substitute  provides  that  nothing  is  to 
be  construed  as  calling  for,  or  authorizing,  (1)  any  change  in  the 
existing  procedures  on  appropriations  or  authorizations  of  appropria¬ 
tions;  (2)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for,  any  program 
set  forth  in  the  economic  report;  or  (3)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets 
or  other  information,  the  publication  of  which  might  have  a  harmful 
I  effect  upon  the  firm  or  person  supplying  such  information,  without  the 
i  consent  of  the  firm  or  person  affected. 

AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE 

Since  the  committee  substitute  has  eliminated  the  concept  of  “full 
'  employment”  and  assurance  of  full  employment,  the  committee 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill  in  order  to  have  the  title 
■  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  committee  substitute. 


MINORITY  REPORT 

Analysis  of  S.  380 

(Figures  and  letters  refer  to  sections  and  subsections) 

If  and  when  S.  380  is  passed  by  the  House,  it  will  be  entitled: 
“An  act  to  declare  a  continuing  national  policy  and  program  to  pro¬ 
mote  high  levels  of  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power  in 
a  free  competitive  economy”  (sec.  6). 

POLICY 

The  declared  policy  of  the  bill  is  to  preserve  and  encourage  the 
American  economic  system  of  free,  competitive  enterprise  and  to 
foster  the  investment  of  private  capital  (sec.  2  (a)  (1)),  in  order  to 
create  the  maximum  opportunity  for  employment  (sec.  2  (a)  (5))  by 
determining  the  causes  of  our  economic  ills  (sec.  2  (b))  and  pointing 
out  possible  means  of  diminishing  the  severity  of  such  ills  (sec.  2  (b)). 

The  economic  sickness  which  causes  unemployment,  it  is  proposed 
to  alleviate,  perhaps  cure,  by  encourageing  State  and  local  governments 
to  plan  for  and  adopt  some  program  of  public  works  (sec.  2  (c));  by 
United  States  loans  (sec.  2  (c)  (2))  (to  whom  is  not  pointed  out);  by 
planning  and  adopting  a  program  of  sound  public  works  (sec.  2  (c)  (3)), 
to  be  carried  on,  preferably  by  private  enterprise,  or,  if  necessary,  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Another  purpose  is  (sec.  2  (c)  (3))  to  stimulate  private  enterprise 
and  to  aid  in  removing  or  preventing  inflationary  or  deflationary  con¬ 
ditions  in  periods  in  which  widespread  unemployment  exists  or 
threatens  (sec.  2  (c)  (3)). 

MACHINERY  OF  PROCEDURE 

To  carry  out  the  policy  so  declared,  the  bill  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  President,  consisting  of 
three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  him  (without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate),  at  an  annual  salary  of  $15,000  each  (sec.  4  (a)). 

The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ  in  the  District,  without  regard 
to  civil-service  laws,  and  to  fix  the  compensation  of  such  specialists 
and  experts  as  may  be  necessary  (sec.  4  (b)),  and  to  employ,  subject 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  such  other  officers  and  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  (sec.  4  (b))  at  a  cost  of  not  to  exceed  $345,000 
annually  (sec.  4  (g)). 

DUTY  OF  COUNCIL 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  assist  and  advise  the  President 
in  the  preparation  of  the  economic  report  (sec.  4  (c)  (1)),  and  to 
recommend  remedies  for  the  economic  ills  which  cause  unemployment 
(sec.  4  (c)  (4-7)). 
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The  Councirs  report  shall  be  made  to  the  President  annually,  not 
later  than  January  1,  beginning  with  the  year  1947  (sec.  4  (d)). 

DUTY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  President  is  required  to  submit  the  economic  report  of  the 
Council  to  the  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  reg¬ 
ular  session,  beginning  with  the  year  1947  (sec.  3  (a)),  and  if,  at  the 
time  of  submitting  the  report,  “high  levels  of  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  are  not  being  maintained  or  are  threatening  to 
decline”  (sec.  3  (b)),  the  President  shall  include  in  the  report  a  state¬ 
ment  “of  what,  in  his  judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof,  a  statement  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  existing  legislation  may  be  utilized”  to  cure 
the  ills,  and  a  statement  of  plans  and  means  “of  financing  the  pro¬ 
grams”  recommended,  together  with  his  recommendations  for  further 
legislation,  for  additional  outlays  for  loans  and  public  works,  all  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  “high  levels”  of  employment  (sec.  3  (b)). 

The  same  procedure  is  to  be  followed  if,  at  the  time  of  submitting 
the  report,  widespread  unemployment  exists  (sec.  3  (c)). 

If,  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  economic  report,  inflationary  con¬ 
ditions  exist  or  threaten,  the  President  shall  outline  the  cause,  prescribe 
-  a  suggested  remedy  (sec.  3  (d)). 

The  President  may  also  transmit  supplemental  or  revised  reports 
at  any  time  (sec.  3  (e)). 

The  economic  report  transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress 
“shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report” 
(sec.  3  (f)). 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 


y 


The  bill  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  joint  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  chairman  and  ranking  majority  members  and  the  two 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations,  on  Finance  and  Ways  and  Means,  and  three  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  party 
membership  shall  reflect  the  relative  membership  of  the  majority 
and  minority  parties  (sec.  5  (a)). 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  joint  committee  to  make  a  continuing 
study  of  the  matters  relating  to  the  economic  report  (sec.  5  (b)  (1)). 

It  is  authorized  to  hold  hearings  (sec.  5  (d));  to  employ  experts  and 
assistants;  to  procure  printing  and  binding  (sec.  5  (d));  to  utilize  the 
facilities  of  Federal  departments  (sec.  5  (d));  and  to  spend  not  more 
than  $100,000  annually  (sec.  5  (e)). 


INTERPRETATION 


The  act  is  not  to  be  construed  as  calling  for  or  authorizing  (sec.  6) — 

(1)  Any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on  appropriations,  or  authorizations 
of  appropriations; 

(2)  The  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for,  any  program  set  forth  in 
the  economic  report;  or 

(3)  The  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  information,  the  publication  of 
which  might  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  person  supplying  such  in¬ 
formation,  without  the  consent  of  the  firm  or  person  affected. 
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S.  380  SHOULD  BE  DEFEATED 

From  the  foregoing,  you  will  note  that,  if  the  bill  becomes  law,  it 
will  call  for  the  creation  at  Federal  expense  of  an  Economic  Council, 
which  will  only  duplicate  the  service  rendered  by  existing  Government 
agencies. 

The  Council  will  report  to  the  President,  a  function  now  performed 
by  existmg  Government  agencies  and  Cabmet  officers. 

The  President  will  be  required  to  report  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress — a  procedure  which  he  now  follows. 

His  report,  instead  of  being  considered  by  the  Congress,  as  at 
present,  will  be  referred  to  the  new  jomt  22-man  committee.  After 
that  committee  has  considered  and  digested  it,  if  it  does  digest  it,  and 
has  spent  $100,000  in  the  process,  it — the  joint  committee — will 
report  back  to  the  Congress. 

That  report  will  then  undoubtedly  be  split  up  ^nd  referred  by  the 
Speaker  to  the  appropriate  present  standing  committees  of  the  House 
for  action.  (Senator  Barkley  (Congressional  Record,  September  28, 
1945,  p.  9287):  “It  might  go  to  half  a  dozen  different  committees  in 
the  two  Houses.”) 

The  Congress  then,  on  March  1,  1947,  will  find  itself,  as  to  a  legis¬ 
lative  program,  where  it  would  be  under  the  procedure  which  today 
prevails. 

The  hearings  have  not  been  printed  and,  with  unseemly  haste, 
those  opposmg  this  bill  were  this  noon  advised  that  the  dead  line  for 
a  minority  report  was  midnight  today,  December  5;  hence,  this  brief 
minority  report. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  AND  ITS  SPONSORS 

The  original  so-called  full-employment  bill,  we  were  told,  had  as  its 
sponsors  117  Members  of  the  House. 

Director  of  the  Budget  Smith,  Director  of  Reconversion  Snyder, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach,  Representatives  Patman  and  Out- 
land;  Nathan  E.  Cowan,  legislative  director  of  the  CIO;  and  Lewis 
G.  Hines,  national  legislative  representative  of  the  AFL,  appeared 
before  the  committee  and,  in  effect,  asked  the  committee  to  report 
out  H.  R.  2202. 

The  public  generally  understood  that  it  was  a  bill  which  would, 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  fmids  if  necessary,  provide  regular, 
full-time,  remunerative  jobs  for  all  who  might  be  miemployed.  That 
misunderstanding  was  due  to  the  misleading  title  of  H.  R.  2202  and 
the  fraudulent  propaganda  put  out  in  its  support. 

While  some  of  the  witnesses  appearing  in  support  of  the  bill  denied 
that  it  could  be  so  construed,  as  just  stated,  the  public  generally,  and 
in  particular  members  of  labor  organizations,  believed  that,  if  it  was 
adopted  and  put  into  effect,  each  and  every  individual  who  for  any 
reason  was  unemployed  would  be  provided  with  a  job. 

The  weight  of  the  testimony  was  that  there  would  shortly  be 
8,000,000  individuals  unemployed.  The  legislative  representative  of 
the  CIO,  reading  the  statement  of  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 
CIO,  likewise  estimated  the  number  of  unemployed  at  8,000,000,  and 
testified  that  an  adequate  remunerative  annual  wage  would  be  at 
least  $3,075. 
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That  would  require  an  expenditure  of  $24,000,000,000,  and  no 
witness  was  able  to  enlighten  the  committee  as  to  where  that  amount 
was  to  be  obtained. 

The  original  bill,  while  paying  lip  service  to  private  enterprise,  was 
'  framed  upon  a  theory  of  deficit  Federal  spending. 

Those  advocating  H.  R.  2202,  realizing  that  the  committee  was  not 
I  disposed  to  report  that  bill  out,  centered  their  efforts  upon  the  report¬ 
ing  of  a  bill. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  their  reasoning  was  summed  up 
by  Representative  Patman,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  original  bill, 
who  said: 

We  are  not  concerned  too  much  with  just  what  kind  of  legislation  the  committee 
drafts,  just  so  it  doesn’t  keep  the  measure  bottled  up  any  longer. 

We  have  116  cosponsors  in  the  House  of  my  bill  and  all  we  need  to  do  is  get 
something  to  the  floor  so  we  have  a  target  to  shoot  at. 

Evidently  following  the  New  Deal  theory  that,  as  always,  we  were 
now  confronted  by  a  crisis,  and  something — good  or  bad — requiring  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  should  be  done,  the  committee  finally 
gave  its  support  and  has  ordered  reported  the  committee’s  substitute 
for — 

\  s.  380 

ip' 

If  you  have  read  thus  far,  you  have  an  analysis  of  S.  380,  and  a 
statement  of  the  situation  preceding  the  committee’s  action. 

This  apparently  innocuous  bill  should  be  rejected. 

It  is  not  a  bill  designed  to  create  a  single  job  for  the  unemployed, 
unless  the  three  $15,000-per-annum  jobs,  the  jobs  created  by  the 
expenditure  of  the  $445,000  authorized  by  the  bill,  are  to  be  given  to 
!  the  unemployed. 

At  its  best,  the  bill  can  only  be  construed  as  a  planning  measure,  a 
new  version  of  the  discarded  National  Resources  Planning  Board. 

The  Congress  has  already  appropriated  or  authorized  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  more  than  $107,000,000  for  the  planning  of  public  works. 

The  President  now  has  authority,  and  it  is  his  duty,  to  advise  Con¬ 
gress  annually,  and  as  often  as  he  may  desire,  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  and  to  submit  to  Congress  a  program  to  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  Congress  gave  the  President  10  additional 
■  secretaries.  He  has  at  his  command  experts  and  specialists,  hundreds 
of  assistants  and  agents,  upon  whom  he  may  call  for  information. 

\  Creating  an  Economic  Council  but  duplicates  the  service  supposed 
'  to  be  rendered  to  the  President  by  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  their 
assistants,  the  almost  innumerable  experts  and  specialists  in  the 
various  departments. 

If  the  spending  of  Federal  funds  to  provide  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
is  the  objective,  the  answer  is  that  November  18,  1945,  Maj.  Gen. 
Philip  B.  Fleming,  Federal  Works  Agency  Administrator,  reported 
that  he  had  planned  for  the  expenditure,  during  the  coming  year,  of 
$5,000,000,000. 

In  addition,  we  have  planning  and  spending  agencies,  such  as  those 
for  the  construction  of  highways  and  bridges;  for  flood  control;  for 
rivers  and  harbors;  for  air])orts;  for  post-office  buildings;  for  recla¬ 
mation. 
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In  addition,  approximately  $3,500,000,000  have  already  been  ap¬ 
propriated  or  authorized  for  the  construction  of  future  public  works. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  has  been  given,  or  Congress  will  give  to  it, 
any  funds  needed  for  additional  planning. 

As  long  ago  as  October  19,  1932,  realizing  that  bureaucracy  had 
expanded  beyond  all  limits,  that  Federal  expenditures  must  be  brought 
within  control.  Candidate  Roosevelt  pledged  this  country  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  current  Federal  Government  operations  of  at  least  25  percent. 

He  pointed  out  that  “needless  bureaus  and  bureaucrats  have  been 
retained  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,”  and  he  asked  to  be  assigned 
the  task  of  reducing  the  number  of  Federal  employees,  bureaus,  and 
agencies. 

Both  major  political  parties  are  pledged  to  a  like  program.  This 
Congress  has  expressed  its  desire  for  a  reorganization  of  the  executive 
department,  which  will  reduce  the  number  of  Federal  agencies,  lessen 
governmental  expense. 

There  is  throughout  the  country  a  demand  for  the  streamlining  of 
Congress,  a  feeling  that  Congress  now  has  too  many  committees. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  adopt  a  reorganization  bill 
designed  to  end  duplication  of  service,  to  lessen  the  number  of  bureaus 
and  agencies;  that  we  wish  to  simplify  congressional  machinery  by 
lessening  the  number  of  committees, ,  it  seems  decidedly  inconsistent 
to  at  this  time  create  a  new  agency  involving  the  expenditure  of 
$490,000  per  annum,  when  the  only  accomplishment  of  the  new  agency 
and  committee  will  be  a  duplication  of  the  service  already  available. 

The  bill  should  be  defeated. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Clare  E.  Hoffman. 

Ralph  E.  Church. 

John  S.  Gibson. 

Robert  F.  Rich. 


SEPARATE  VIEWS 


We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  committee,  have  voted  to  report 
the  foregoing  legislation  to  the  House  for  the  reasons  and  with  the 
reservations  which  we  here  express: 

1.  We  believe  that  adherence  to  the  democratic  process  required  us 
to  vote  to  report  legislation  out  of  the  committee  so  that  the  full 
membership  of  the  House  could  have  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the 
subject  matter  involved. 

2.  We  believe  that  when  our  free-enterprise  system  encounters  a 
period  of  failure  to  serve  the  economic  needs  of  a  free  people,  as  it 
has  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  and  doubtless  will  from  time  to  time 
in  the  future,  legitimate  and  effective  emergency  measures  designed  to 
prevent  crisis,  chaos,  and  collapse  must  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  that  the  system  may  be  preserved  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  welfare  of  all  our  people  may  be  protected.  We  believe  that 
the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  defeat  disintegration 
within  our  Nation  is  as  positive  and  inescapable  as  its  obligation  to 
defeat  aggression  from  without,  and  in  neither  case  is  its  obligation 
sufficiently  recognized  and  assumed  by  a  mere  declaration  of  policy. 

3.  The  integrity  of  the  national  debt,  the  Nation’s  obligations  to  its 
war  veterans,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  adequate  means  of  national 
defense,  and  the  necessary  costs  of  the  operation  of  the  Government 
necessitate  a  volume  of  revenue  from  taxation  which,  in  an  economy 
committed  to  mass  production,  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  con¬ 
stant  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  income-creating  purchasing 
power,  widely  distributed  among  the  people.  This  we  believe  can 
normally  be  achieved  by  the  operations  of  private  enterprise  in  a 
truly  competitive  economy.  But  we  believe  the  freedom  itself  of 
private  entei’prise  must  be  expected,  from  time  to  time,  to  produce 
abnormal  disturbances  of  the  economic  system,  and  we  believe  that 
before  such  a  disturbance  can  develop  into  a  collapse  of  income- 
producing  and  tax-supporting  purchasing  power,  it  is  the  obligation, 
and  should  not  be  deemed  merely  a  policy,  of  the  Federal  Government, 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people,  to  undertake  measures  to  effect  the 
earliest  possible  economic  recovery.  We  believe  that  employment 
and  adequate  wages  are  indispensable  conditions  to  such  a  recovery. 

4.  Because  the  proposed  legislation  fails  to  give  to  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  adequate  recognition  and  expression,  we  find  it 
impossible  to  agree  in  all  respects  with  the  committee  report. 

Charles  M.  LaFollette. 

William  L.  Dawson. 

Edward  J.  Hart. 

Alexander  J.  Resa. 
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S.  380 


[Report  No.  1334] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


October  1, 1945 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 

December  5, 1945 

Reported  with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 


To  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing 
.  full  employment  and  full  production  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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footer  free  ooftipetitive  private  enterprise  aftd  the  iiivestinent 
of  >  private  capital ;  -(2f  proiftote  the  general  health  and 
welfare  of  the  Aatioft-j  -f3f  foster  the  xVinerican  home  and 

of  lifej  -{4)-  raise  the  standard  of  hving  of  the  xfmerican 
people ;  -(hf  provide  adecpiate  einplo3mient  opportunities  for 
returning  veterans^  -(df  de-velep  trade  and  eommerce  among 
the  several  States  and  with  foreign  nations ;  -(Af  niaintain 
mg  markets  for  agrieultural  products  and  assure 
g  ineome  for  agrieultural  enterprises ;  -(8f  contribute 
to  the  economic  dev-elopmcnt  of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 

business  enterprises ;  flO)  strengthen  the  natmnal  defense 
and  security ;  and  -(44  )  eontribute  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  lasting  peace  among  nations^  the  -Federal 
Government  has  the  responsibilit}^  with  the  assistance  and 
eoneerted  efforts  of  industry^  agriculture,  and  labor  and 
State  and  local  governments  and  consistent  with  the  needs 

and  other  es 


and  obligations  of  the 
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el  f to  eootioioo^  M 

tj  tfertt  tl^e  eslstoo^o  a4  oH  tooetr  ol  soHieieot 
cmf>l()3  iiK'nt  effort ookiof^  foi=  oH  Aoiewooos  oWo  to  wfok 
oo4  »^eol4no-  woi4h-  ' 


-(4^  To  tkot  004  tt^o  To4ooal 
oi-rttioo  witli  ¥ 

tSj  oo4  otkoojy 


skotty  io  ooo^- 
-Oy  lokooy  8toto  00:4  looot 
oo4  jotmto  ft  oooftistoot  fto4 

W  t4ftooo4  ooooeooo  yoogooffi  with  yofj^^ect  toy  h:-tt  oot 

« 

looito4  tOy  tft-xfttioo-y  hftokiog,  ooo4i4y  fto4  oomoo*^  oo^oo^oly 
fto4  oftftioj^ohftho  pooetioofty  wo^ofiy  hooooy  fto4  w^^okiiig  ooo- 
4it4oofty  h->ooigii  toftoo  fto4  iovoi-itoioot-;-  ogRoohoftOy  o4ftofttioo-y 
hooHoig;  soo  ij\l'  fTOOtufttwy  oiitio’ivl  oosoiu’t'os  j  tho  provisioo  of 
4o  servioesy  woffe^y  «-o4  fot^otwohy  fto4  other  rewoooy  io- 
ty  oxp0o4itiii’Cj  sorviC'Cj  or  rogiilfttorv  ftotivitios  of 


the  Fo4oral  Goyormnook  Such 


o  n 1 1  1  \  o*  / 

TTrttTTTj  trixltiii^  tTtllVl 


^  oooonrage,  fto4  ftsekt  private  eoter- 
roiigh  fto  oxpao4ioff  pro4uetioo  ao4 
of  goo4ft  fto4  serviccsy  the  largest  feasible 

-{^  stioiulftte,  eoeouragoy  fto4  assist  State  ao4  local 
govonnoeotsy  through  the  exercise  of  their  respeetwe 
functions,  to  Make  their  oiost  efiVetive  eootrihotioo  to 

-f3^  provi4c  for  ao  ioeoo^e  for  the  age4  sotheieot 
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te  enable  them  ^  a  bceeiit  anal  beallblal 

gtandafd  el  Imngj  aft4  pneieele  Ibe  netlrefflent  from 
ibe  labor  feree  of  fbe  older  eitbjenoj  a«4 

-fdf  fo  ^  extent  that  eontinidng  fob  emploAonent 
cannot  otherwise  be  aftainedy  pre¥idey  consistent  with 
the  needs  aob  obligations  of  the  -Federal  Government 
anb  other  essential  eonsi derations  of  national  pohewy 
soeh  volnine  of  Federal  investment  and  oxpeitditin-’e  as 
maw  be  needed,  in  addition  to  tlte  investment  and  ex- 
penditnre  bw  private  enterprises,  eonsomersj  and  State 
and  local  governments,-  to  achieve  the  objeetlve  of  eon- 
thniing  fob  einpleymentr  Federal  investment  and 
expenditure,  whether  direct  or  indireety  or  wdiethcr  for 
poblic  -wmrksy  for  poblie  servicesy  for  assistance  to  busi 
ncssy  agrieoltnre,  home  ownersy  veteransy  or  consiimersy 
or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be  designed  to  contribute 
to  the  national  wealth  and  web-being  and  to 
nrereased  employment  opportunities  by 
prises.  Any  soeh  Federal  investment  and  ex 
calbng  for  the  eonstroetion  of  pirblie  wnrks  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  shab  provide  for  the  perfomrance  of 
the  necessary  eonstroetion  vrork  by  private  enterprises 
under  contraet,  except  where  the  performance  of  soeh 
work  by  some  other  method  is  neeessaiw  by  reason  of 
special  circumstances  or  is  authorized  by  other  provisions 


1 


5 


el  law ;  aed  ftH  seeb  werk  shall  he  performed  ie 
aeee  whh  ah  applicable  fawsj  ieelading  laws  retaheg 
te  laher  standards :  Provided,  That  any  p^i-egram  ef 
Tkaleraf  investment  and  ex^ndhnre  for  the  fiscal  year 
-1048  er  any  subsequent  fiseal  year  when  the  nation  is 
at  peace  shah  he  accompanied  hy  a  program  ef  taxation 
ever  a  period  comprising  the  year  in  question  and  a 
reasonable  number  of  years  thereafter  designed  and 
calculated  to  prevent  during  that  period  any  net  in¬ 
crease  in  the  national  debt  -{otlter  than  debt  incurred 
for  self  liquidating  projects  and  other  reimbursable 
expenditures) ,  withoitt  interfering  with  the  goal  of  fuh 
emplo^uncnt. 

-(e}-  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  ^ates  to  discharge 
15  the  responsibilities  herein  set  forth  in  such  a  manner  as  wih 
Id  contribute  to  an  expanding  exchange  of  goods  and  services 
11  among  nations  and  withmit  i=esort  to  measures  or  programs 

18  that  would  contribute  to  economic  warfare  among  nations. 

19  NATION-AL  rRODUCTION  EMPLOYMENT  BOOGET 

20  8e€t  hr  -(ar)-  The  President  shah  transnnt  to  Congress 

21  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  the  National  Pro- 

22  ^  duetioir  and  Employment  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to 

23  fts}  the  ‘‘j^ational  Budget  -)  7  which  shall  set  forth — 

24  -(4r)-  for  the  ensuing  fiseal  year  and  such  longer 

25  period  as  the  President  may  deem  appropriatCj  an  esth 
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^  nuiii]  )e¥  el  ee-i^e^eet  e])pei‘t  umliee  eeoded 
ler  leli  emj^jeye-iee^j  ^lie  pfedee^iee  el  goede  attd  sef¥iees 
«4  ltd!  employment,  end  die  yoliime  el  irivef^tment  eed 
dtwe  needed  lee  ^ke  piirehefje  el  seek  geede  end 


-{2}-  em-rent  end 


teends  m  tke 


end  ser-yieeej  and  tke  yelnnie  el  new 
tnee  lee  Ike  pueekase  el  geeds  and 
kde  aeeount  Ike  effects  el  Ike 

f /~\t»  1 11  l"kO  1*0  /K*^*r*  y:kl^  /  Q  \  1^  OVOr^'F  *  11  /] 

rttf  ITT  jTctxtt^ltFjTrT  ^  ^  llLiCUl  y  2.  H 1  LI 

(Q  \  n.  1  VA  Tin  V^*n  O  ll  f*  -f  a  r</~v^«4T  /^i-t  O  f  AT? 

O I  tr  ^L IIL  1211  jTTTlgTttTtTJ  2 n t i  oTt ttlTT  TXT  HLL  LlUll  Tt7±- 

Ink  empleymenlj  legetkee  witk  seek 
ts  lee  legislalien  as  ke  may  deem  neees  - 
saey  ee  desirakler  8nek  peegi'am  shall  inelude  wkateeer 
ke  may  deem  neeessar-v  le 


ee  dekalienae’^s-  dkdeealiens  ee  menepeksde  peacticos 

fvAm  1  '*'*'*  ^  f1-\  4-1->  rv  c\  non  >»4-^  T1  A  A  A^  fTi'inn'-t  rv*  -Pn  1 1 

11  V* 111  llllL'l  Iv  l  IIJ w  M  1111  1 1 IL/  21  oibl  11'21 1  ILL,"  L*1  v  LTl IV lllltlli  11  1 2111 

c>  & 

empleymont. 

-fk)-  kke  jfalienal  -Budget  shall  inelnde  a  review  el 
ie  peegeam  el  Ike  F ederal  Oevernment  dueing  Ike 
preceding  year  and  a  report  en  ks'effeel  upon  Ike  ameuni 

A^  ill  A  11  n  ll  ATI  O  1  t:i~>  4^  /I  ^1i  a  /I  l*lTm  f  1  All  Af  'ill  A 

tiTT  TTitr  1121 1 1111121 1  IxltrUilltr  ttitLl  121/1111  I llv>  vllol  1 111/21 1  ILHl  v/i  lllU 

nadenal  ineemc  among  agrieultitfe,-  mdnsley,-  lakeej  and 
ethers. 
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t  sba-Il 


)  TtTTtTj 

ft  report  Oil  eeeftejiiie  4c¥eIopmont%  rtigetfeer  with  mek  ffle4i- 
fioatiene  m  the  National  BiKlg-et  arwi  -stteh  Wislativo  reeom- 

fflefttlfttiofta  aa  he  waw  doom  nooossarv  er  deeiefthier 

•/  «/' 

-fdf  Whon  the  yatioiial  S^atget  ftftd  the  paartorly  re¬ 
ports  thereoft  are  transmitted  to  the  t^ongreasy  the¥  ahah 
he  rotoi-Tod  to  the  J oint  Committoo  on  the  ^fational  Budget 
heroinahor  estahlishod. 

PEEr-AEATIOX  OF  yATIGNAL  gFDGE-T 
BeO:  4^  -faf  dlie  yationat  Badget  ahall  he 
under  the  general  direction  and  supervision  ol  the 
and  in  consultation  with  heada  of  departments  and  eatah- 

1 1  r«1->  wi  r\t'\  4-n 

llollllll_llvO« 

-(h)-  Bhe  -President  shall  eonanlt  with  industry,  agrieul- 
tnrcy  lahory  eonsu^nersy  State  and  local  governnientay  and 

^  rt^e  National 

.^vty  and  for  thia  pnrpoae  shah  eatahlish  aneh  advisory 
boarday  committees,  or  comniisaiona  aa  he  may 


oy  with  regard  to  the 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  TEE  NATIONAE  BUDGET 
Sbo.  hr  -fa)-  -There  is  herdiy  established  a  Point  Coni' 
nntteo  on  the  jvatioiiftl  -Budgety  to  he  composed  of  fifteen 
^lemhers  of  the  Senate,-  to  he  ap})ointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate ;  and  fifteen  ^lemhera  of  the  Pfouae  of  -E-epresenta- 
tivea  to  he  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  party  representation  of  the  Point  Committee 
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1  skftH  as 


as  ma¥  be  feasible  reflect  tbe 


s  mem 


2  bersliip  ef  tbe  majeeity  a»4  miiiorit}'  parties  m  tbe 

3  ami  tbe  House  ef 
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-(bf  4t  sball  be  tbe  function  ef  tbe  Jeiat  Committee 
-fbf  te  make  a  een tinning  stneH  ef  matters 

f bli  rv  "NT O O  1  n  /I  np /-\ b  n  T-t  /I  b/~v  ^*11 1  C  i'll  O 

t'd  mu  -Li  ctXlOllill  jC/1  I L't  til Ivt  I V/  UC/llo LLl  c  W  It  11  bllU 

with  respect  there  te; 

te  make  a  study  ef  tbe  ^-atienal  Budget  trans- 

■v\-\  1  f  f j-y-y  n*Vr^C*Cl  I^tt  r\  C  m  Or>^riT*/^flTir^A  Tl'^1  ell 

llllttUU.  Tt?  TrTtTiTgTtlTTJkJ  tTy  tllU  .1  l“oTU.“Ill  xTT  tiUUUrVimiUU  vTxTTT 

sectieu  b  ef  tbis  -A-ct-;  a«4 

-f3T  ^  ^  guide  te  tbe  several  committees  ef  Cem 
gress  deabug  with  Icgislatiou  relating  te  tbe  btatienal 
Budget,  net  later  tbau  April  i  ef  caeb  year  te  ble 
a  report  wbb  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  House  ef  Representa 

respect  te  eaeb  ef  tbe  main  recommendations  made  by 

t  I'y  yl  yy-Ky  4  t  tn  t-l~4  /v  1VT' yyTi  n  1  “Pn  rl  yv» yy 4 

I  1 1  v'  A  lUolvlUllX'  1X1  1 1 1 U  1  1  tt'Xl vllliXl  J-)l.tlX^  1*  1;T 

-(ef  Vacancies  in  tbe  membership  ef  tbe  Joint  Com- 
sbab  net  affect  tbe  power  ef  tbe  remaining  members 

20  te  eseeate  tbe  functions  ef  tbe  committee,  and  sbab  be  Abed 

21  iu  tbe  same  manner  as  in  the  ease  ef  tbe  original  selection.- 

22  ^be  committee  sball  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 

23  frem  among  its  members. 

31  -(df  Tbe  Joint  Committee,  er  any  duly  autberized  sub- 
committcc  tbcrcofj  is  authorized  te  sit  and  act  at  such  places 
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timesj  to  yequii’c  hf  subpcim  et-bcrwisc  tbe 
el  seek  witecsscs  ae4  Ike  predection  el  seek  keeks,  papersj 
aed  deeiffi^eetsj  le  ad-m-mistcr  seek  eadiSj  le  lake  seek  lesti- 
ieeeyy  le  preeei-*e  seek  prielieg  aed  kiediegy  aed  le  leake 
seek  expenditures  as  k  deems  advisable.  ®ie  eesi  el  steee- 
grapkie  seRuees  te  report  seeli  kearings  skak  eel  be  ie  excess 
el  2S  cents  per  lemdred  -werdsT  dke  previsiees  el  sections 
40^  Ie  404j  inclusive,  el  Ike  Revised  Slaletes  skak  applj^  ie 
ease  el  aey  lakere  el  aey  wileess  Ie  comply  Vrkk  aey  aek- 
peea^  er  Ie  leslily  v-ken  seeeeeeedj  eeder  autkorit}^  el  Ikis 
seetioe. 

^  kke  deiel  Cemmitlee  is 
kx  Ike  eeeipensatiee  el  seek 

O  rl  /~«1  1  n  AH* VO  •*  ^  c> m  cyf- -r^  -f- ci  n  a  i  4 

im cHl vl.  o  V v.iH 1  m cl o o  1  b Cv H  L k3  cl o  X 1/ 

sary  aed  advisaklej  kel  Ike  eempeesatien  se  fixed  skak  eel 
exceed  km  eempeesatien  prescribed  under  Ike  Classification 

-A  /~\-P  1  O  O  Q  o  o  ~w~>  /-y-n  A  nA  /->/-\Yv>yio  yn  1x1  A  /!  /">  , 

wTiTxJc  vT/X  -L  ty  M  d ^  cl y  ctlllv^llHU XOl  C/UXllTJclx  cl  L/lvl  va. LI llC.  o •  JL  liv?  v? v/ixl 

XQ  o  T  iC  1 1  ^  "tn  n  f  i1  Cli  o 

ly  cl  11  cliv/XlZiAJH  cd  dllll/jv/  XIAV? 

esj  aed  personnel  el  Ike  departments  aed 

meets. 

-(I)-  kke  expenses  el  Ike  deiel  Gemmittec  skak  be  paid 
Oire-kalf  Irem  ll^e  eeeliegeel  lend  el  Ike  Senate  aed 
Irem  Ike  contingent  lend  el  Ike  House  el  Rep 
epee  voeekers  signed  by  Ike  ekakmae  er  vice  chairman. 

S.  380 - 2 
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ly  TEEPEE  TATION 


SeOt  Or  centoincd  liet-eift  shall  ha  aanslfued  as 

dlreeting  ea  aatbofizleg — 

-(a^  the  operation  ef  plantsj  faoteriesj  er  ether  pre- 
4aeti¥e  faehities  h¥  the  hhderal  Oe^emrnent^ 

-(h)-  the  ttse  ef  eempulsery  measares  el  any  type 

TTrl-t  1  't-\  rl  /~y«  r\  Ay 

>  A.  1  ITT  l-lvl  Tt;!  llllilTJl^  TTlt:?  ttltUvtttTtTTt  t/r  til  o  11  iWttllUll 

O 

el  manpo-werj 

/  f\\  o  ti TT  o i~i  1 11  4:li  A  o-yiotiii  CY*  'nv Ar*r^r] nvr^g  ait 

y  t  y  ill  v/llcill^\J  111  XllL/  I IIJ^  J^yl  t/t.  v,LlLll  Uo  till 


-(dj-  the  eaiTying  eat  elj  er  aay 

T->  -VT  /vyo  'I">T  g  Ah  f /•\l?hlT  Hi  hlAlTVll 

llllj  jjl  U^rlllll  55d  TVJitll  ITT  XVttTTtTTtttT 

saeh  program  shall  ha¥e  heea  aatherized  hy 
el  law  ether  thaa  this  Aetr 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Employment-Production 
Act,  1945”. 


POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Sec.  2.  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  policy  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  By  means  of — 

(1)  preserving  and  encouraging  the  American 
economic  system  of  free  cotnpetitive  enterprise  and 
fostering  the  investment  of  private  capital  in  trade,  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce,  and  in  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States; 
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(2)  aiding  in  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
conditions  favorable  to  stimulating  new  business,  and 
especiallg  small  business,  and  to  promoting  continuous 
growth  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  facilities  of 
production; 

(3)  encouraging  individual  initiative; 

(4)  avoiding  competition  of  government  with  private 
business  enterprise;  and 

(5)  adopting  sound  fiscal  policies  and  maintaining 
the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

and  thereby  creating  under,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with, 
the  American  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  for  employment  (including  self-employ¬ 
ment),  to  attain  and  maintain  a  high  level  of  employment 
(including  self-emplogmeiit) ,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

(b)  By  means  of  investigating  and  determining  the  causes 
of  economic  fluctuations,  and  providing  for  continuous  study 
of  economic  conditions  and  economic  trends,  to  make  provision 
for  diminishing  such  fluctuations  and  avoiding  the  causes 
thereof. 

(c)  By  means  of — 

(1)  encouraging  State  and  local  governments  to  plan 

/ 

and  adopt  sound  programs  of  public  works  for  their  nor¬ 
mal  needs  in  normal  times,  capable  of  acceleration  and  ex- 
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pansion  when  widespread  unemployment  in  the  State  or  in 
any  substantial  portion  thereof  exists  or  threatens,  and 
capable  of  reduction  when  inflationary  conditions  exist  or 
threaten; 

(2)  planniny  and  adopting  proyrams  for  loans  by 
the  United  States,  consistent  with  a  financially  sound 
fiscal  policy,  for  use  when  widespread  unemployment 
in  the  United  States  or  in  any  siihstantial  portion  thereof 
exists  or  threatens; 

(3)  planniny  and  adopting  a  program  of  sound 
public  works,  consistent  with  a  financially  sound  fiscal 
policy  (such  works  to  be  performed,  except  as  otherivise 
authorized  by  law,  by  private  enterprise  under  contract), 
for  the  normal  needs  of  the  United  States  in  normal 
times,  capable  of  acceleration  and  expansion  when  icide- 
spread  unemployment  in  the  United  States  or  in  any 
substantial  portion  thereof  exists  or  threatens,  and  capable 
of  reduction  ivhen  inflationary  conditions  exist  or 
threaten; 

to  stimulate  private  enterprise  in  the  periods  in  which  wide¬ 
spread  unemployment  exists  or  threatens  so  as  to  stimulate 
and  promote  employment  (including  self-employment) ,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
thereby  aiding  and  assisting  employables  (including  self- 
employed)  in  such  periods  to  secure  employment,  and  to 
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aid  in  removing  or  preventing  inflationary  or  deflationary 
conditions  in  periods  in  which  such  conditions  exist  or 
threaten. 

ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
within  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
(commencing  with  the  year  1947)  an  economic  report  (here¬ 
inafter  called  the  Economic  PeporC )  on  economic  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  employment  in  the  United  States  or  in  any 
considerable  portion  thereof,  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
policies  declared  in  section  2  are  or  are  not  being  achieved, 
and  on  the  extent  to  which  the  various  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Federal  Government  are,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  not,  contributing  to  the  achievement  of  such  policies. 

(b)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  Economic  Report, 
high  levels  of  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power 
are  not  being  maintained  or  are  threatening  to  decline,  the 
President  shall  include  in  the  Economic  Report,  in  addition 
to  the  matter  required  to  be  included  under  subsection  (a), 
a  statement  of  what,  in  his  judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof, 
a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  then-existing  legislation 
may  be  utilized  for  attaining  high  levels  of  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power,  and  of  the  plans  therefor  and 
means  of  financing  the  programs  thereunder,  and  his  recom¬ 
mendations  for  such  further  legislation  (which  may  include 
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recommendations  for  outlays  in  addition  to  loans  and  public 
works,  and  which  shall  include  recommendations  for  means 
of  financing  the  recommended  legislation)  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  for  attaining  such  high  levels. 

(c)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  Economic  B.eport 
widespread  unemployment  exists  in  the  United  States  or 
in  any  substantial  portion  thereof,  the  President  shall  in¬ 
clude  in  the  Economic  Peport,  in  addition  to  the  matter 
required  to  be  included  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b),  a 
statement  of  what,  in  his  judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof, 
a  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  such  unemployment  may 
be  alleviated  under  then-existing  legislation,  and  of  the  plans 
therefor  and  means  of  financing  the  programs  thereunder, 
a7id  his  recommendations  for  such  further  legislation  (which 
may  include  recommendations  for  outlays  in  addition  to 
loans  and  public  works,  and  which  shall  include  recom¬ 
mendations  for  means  of  financing  the  recommended  legisla¬ 
tion)  as  he  deems  necessary  for  alleviating  such  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  attaining  high  levels  of  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power. 

(d)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  Economic  Report 
inflationary  conditions  exist  or  threaten,  the  President  shall 
include  in  the  Economic  Report,  in  addition  to  the  matter 
required  to  be  included  under  subsection  (a),  a  statement 
of  what,  in  his  judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof,  a  statement 
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of  the  extent  to  which  such  conditions  may  he  alleviated  under 
then-existing  legislation,  and  his  recommendations  for  such 
further  legislation  ( including  recommendations  for  the  re¬ 
duction  or  suspension  of  public  outlays)  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  to  alleviate  such  conditions  and  to  prevent  them  from 
recurring. 

(e)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  transmit 
to  Congress,  such  supplemental  or  revised  reports,  or  such 
supplemental  recommendations,  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
achieve  the  policies  declared  in  section  2. 

(f)  The  Economic  Report,  and  any  supplemental  or 
revised  reports  or  recommendations,  when  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  (created  by  section  5). 

COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
(hereinafter  called  the  ^‘Council” ) .  The  Council  shall  be 
composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result 
of  his  training,  experience,  and  attainments,  is  exceptionally 
qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  economic  developments,  to 
appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Government  in  the 

i 

light  of  the  policies  declared  in  section  2,  and  to  formulate 
and  recommend  national  economic  policy  to  promote  em- 
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ployment  and  production  under  the  American  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  anmim.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
as  chairman,  and  the  Council  shall  annually  select  one  of 
the  members  as  vice  chairman,  who  shall  act  as  chairman 
in  the  absence  of  the  chainnan. 

(b)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  fix  the  compensation  of,  such  specialists 
and  other  experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  jlct  of  1923,  as  amended, 
and  is  authorized,  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  to  employ, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  such  other  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act,  and  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  icith  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Economic  Report; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information 
concerning  economic  developments  and  economic  trends, 
both  current  and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  interpret 
such  information  in  the  light  of  the  policies  declared  in 
section  2  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such 
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developments  and  trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to 
interfere,  ivith  the  achievement  of  such  policies,  and  to 
compile  and  submit  to  the  President  studies  relating  to 
such  developments  and  trends; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  light  of  the  policies  de¬ 
clared  in  section  2  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  ivhich  such  programs  aiid  activities  are  con¬ 
tributing,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  con¬ 
tributing,  to  the  achievement  of  such  policies,  and  to  rnake 
recommendations  to  the  President  with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the  President 
national  economic  policies  for  promoting  the  American 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise,  avoiding  economic 
fluctuations  or  diminishing  the  effects  thereof,  and  for 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  employment  (including  self- 
employment),  production,  and  purchasing  power; 

(5)  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  high 
levels  of  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power 
are  not  being  maintained  or  are  threatening  to  decline, 
to  make  a  report  to  the  President  on  what,  in  its  judg¬ 
ment,  are  the  causes  thereof,  and  on  the  extent  to  which 
then-existing  legislation  may  be  utilized  for  attaining  high 
levels  of  employment  (including  self-employment) ,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power,  and  to  include  in  such 
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report  its  recommendations  for  such  further  legislation 
(which  may  include  recommendations  for  outlays  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  loans  and  public  works,  and  which  shall  include 
recommendations  for  means  of  financing  the  recommended 
legislation  m  a  manner  consistent  with  sound  fiscal  prac¬ 
tices)  as  it  deems  necessary  for  attaining  such  high  levels; 
\ 

(6)  whenever  the  Council  determines  that  ivide- 
spread  unemployment  exists  in  the  United  States  or  in 
a7iy  substantial  poj'tion  thereof,  to  make  a  report  to  the 
President  on  what,  in  its  judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof, 
and  on  the  extent  to  which  such  unemployment  may  he 
alleviated  under  then-existing  legislation,  and  to  include 
in  such  report  its  recommendations  for  such  further 
legislation  (ivhich  may  mclude  recommendations  for  out¬ 
lays  in  addition  to  loans  and,  public  ivorks,  and  which 
shall  include  recommendations  for  means  of  financing 
the  recommended  legislation  in  a  manner  coiuistent  with 
sound  fiscal  practices)  as  it  deems  necessary  to  alleviate 
such  unemployment  and  to  attain  a  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  (including  self-employment) ,  production,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power; 

(7)  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  infla¬ 
tionary  conditions  exist  or  threaten,  to  make  a  report 
to  the  President  on  ivhat,  in  its  judgment,  are  the  causes 
thereof,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  such  conditions  may 
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he  alleviated  under  then-existing  legislation,  and  to  in¬ 
clude  in  such  report  its  recommendations  for  such  further 
legislation  as  it  deems  necessary  to  alleviate  such  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  prevent  them  from  recurring; 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish,  when  requested  by  the 
President,  such  studies,  reports  thereon,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  matters  of  Federal  economic  policy 
as  he  may  request. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  not  later  than  January  1  of  each  year  (beginning 
with  the  year  1947 )  and  shall  also  make  interim  reports 
quarterly  (following  January  1,  1947). 

(e)  The  President  is  reeiuested  to  make  availcdde  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Peport,  if  it  desires,  the 
various  studies,  reports,  and.  recommendeitions  of  the  Council 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  President. 

(f)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties  under 
this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  advisory  com¬ 
mittees,  and  may  consult  with  such  representatives  of 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers,  and  other  groups, 
as  it  deems  advisable; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible, 
utilize  the  services,  facilities,  and  information  (including 
statistical  information)  of  other  Government  agencies 
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as  well  as  of  private  research  agencies,  in  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  he  avoided. 

(g)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its  powers,  func¬ 
tions,  and  duties  under  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  ( except  for  the  salaries  of  the  members  and 
the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Council)  such 
sums  as  may  he  necessary.  For  the  salaries  of  the  members 
and  the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Council, 
there  is  authorized  to  he  appropriated  not  exceeding  $345,000 
in  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 
Sec.-  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  which 
shall  he  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  (in  this  section  called  the  “joint  committed’),  and 
which  shall  he  composed  of  the  cfiairman  and  ranking  ma¬ 
jority  party  members,  and  the  two  ranking  minority  party 
members,  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  three  other  members 
of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  three  other  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  party  representation  on  the  joint  committee  shall  reflect 
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the  relative  membership  of  the  majority  and  minority  parties 
in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint  committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters  relating 
to  the  Economic  Report; 

(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  programs  under 
existing  laws  relating  to  loans,  public  works,  and  other 
outlays  in  order  to  further  the  policies  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  dealing  with  legislation  relating  to  the  Economic 
Report,  not  later  than  May  1  of  each  year  (beginning 
with  the  year  1947 )  to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  containing  its  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  each  of  the  main  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  President  in  the  Economic  Re¬ 
port,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  other  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  selection.  The 
joint  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 
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(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub¬ 
committee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it 
deems  advisable,  and,  within  the  limitations  of  its  appropri¬ 
ations,  the  joint  committee  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure  such  print¬ 
ing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services 
to  report  hearings  of  the  joint  co7nmittee,  or  any  subcom¬ 
mittee  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  25  cents  per  hundred  words. 
The  joint  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services, 
information,  and  facilities  of  the  departments  and  estab¬ 
lishments  of  the  Govermne^it,  and  also  of  private  research 
agencies. 

(e)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee  shall  be  paid  one- 
half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman,  and  shall 
not  exceed  $100,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

INTERPRETATION 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  calling 

for  or  authorizing — 

* 

(1)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures  on  appro 
priations,  or  authorizations  of  appropriations; 
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1  (2)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropriation  for, 

2  any  proyram  set  forth  in  the  Economic  Report;  or 

3  (3)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other  informa- 

4  tion,  the  publication  of  which  might  have  a  harmful 

5  effect  upon  the  firm  or  pei'son  supplying  such  informa- 

6  tion,  without  the  consent  of  the  firm  or  person  affected. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  ‘‘An  Act  to  declare  a 
continuing  national  policy  and  program  to  promote  high 

levels  of  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power 
in  a  free  competitive  economy.” 

Passed  the  Senate  September  28  (legislative  day,  Sep¬ 
tember  10) ,  1945. 

Attest:  LESLIE  L.  BIEELE, 

Secretary. 
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79th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
1st  Session  |  (  No.  1342 


CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  380 


December  fi,  1945.— Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Sabath,  from  tlie  Committee  on  Rules,  feubmitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  449] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  449,  Teports  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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79th  CONGKESS 
IsT  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  262 

H.  RES.  449 

[Report  No.  1342] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 


December  G,  1945 

Mr.  S.4BATH,  from  the.  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  S.  380,  an  Act  to  establish 

5  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  fu]! 

6  employment  and  full  production  in  a  free  competitive  econ- 

7  om}^,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture, 

8  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 

9  ernment..  That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 

10  fined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  one  day,  to  be 

11  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 

12  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
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Executive  Departments,  the  bill  shall  he  read  for  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
substitute  amendment  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  now  in  the  bill, 
and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  shall  be 
considered  under  the  five-minute  rule  as  an  original  bill. 
At  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall 
he  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  the  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 
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OFi'ICE  OF  BUDGET  hM)  FIEiiiiCE 
Legislative  Reports  and  Service  Section 


79th-lst,  Do.  221 


DIGEST  OF  FxtOCJiiDlriGS  OF  CODGHESS  OF  IDTo^xtEST  TO  THE  DEFARTivn!.DT  OF  iiGRiCUILTURiii 
(Issued  uecemder  l4,  1945,  for  actions  of  Thursday,  Decenher  I3,  1945) 

(For  staff  of  the  Departsient  only) 


•  A.A .  6 

)roprintions« . . .  3 

ouc^gting . .  6 

Drugsl^ . 17 

Enployin^it . 6,13 

Exports.  . . •5»1<^ 

F.C.A - . 6 

F.S.A. ......  ........4,6 


GOi'iTijET  S 

Fruits  and  vegotahles. . .  7 

Ilousirug,". . . 10 

Imports . 5>  7 

Lands,  puhlic . 4,S 

Livestock*  . . 21 

Marketing . 7,12,13 

Miner  a,ls. . l4 

Domination .  5 


Food  -orocessing^ . 6  Personnel . 2,6 

.10,11  Prices,  support . 21 


Propert;-^,  surplus. .  ..11,15 j 

Rccla-.iat  ion.  . . . 

Relief,  foreign . 

Reorganization*. . .j/. . . .  1 

Research. . . . 7 

Seeds. ........... . 7 

Sugar . . 7 

TrcunsportationyC . I9 

Veterans. . .  . S,  20 

Wages.''. . .  . yf . 12 


Forestry . 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Ho^5^^s  agreed  to  rcorga.nization-'bill  conf erence/teport;  ready  for 
President.  House  dehs^ad  full-employment  hill;  Rep,  Manasco  ^4cusscd  status  of  seas¬ 
onal  agriculture  and  casing  employment;  Rep.  Lanham  urged  seduction  of  Federal  per¬ 
sonnel;  Rep.  Murray  urgeo'^nclusion  of  agricultura-l  employees  and  criticized  COG  ad¬ 
ministration.  Sena.te  commir'^e  reported  UIHIRA— author izajsu on  hill*  Senate  debated 
Federal  pay  hill, 

SEilATE 


1.  REORGAL'JIZiiTIOD  BILL.  Both  House^^greed  to  thC  conference  report  on  this  hill, 

H.rv,  4129  (pp.  12117-26,  12144-6 r^(i’or  pj^^isions  see  Digest  220.)  The  Senate 

had  received  tne  report  earlier  in  T)^e  ^y.  This  bill  will  now  he  sent  to  the 
President.  ' 

2.  FEDERiiL-PiiY  jILL.  Continued  debate  oa^n?fe^  hill,  S.  l4l5  (pp.  r2125-4o).  Sen. 

Doviney,  Calif.  ,'  submitted,  hut  latyp  witM^ew,  an  amendment  which  would  repea,! 
the  pay  raises  provided  in- the  i^deral  |iay  ACt  of  1944  ana  provide  for  a  40p 
increase  in  the  June  30»  1945>i^cale  for  thatScart  not  exceeding  01200  and  for 
a  3O/0  increase  for  that  parVover  vl200  (pp,  lZ^7-36)  •  Sen,  Byrd,  Va.  ,  sub¬ 
mitted  amendiiients  (for  hiiy^plf  and  Sens.  Hickenlo^er,  lowa,  and  Hart,  Conn.) 

,  which  provide  for  an  inc^rease  in  the  J^ue  }0,  1945,>£cale  as  follows:  36/'’  for 
that  part  not'  exceeding 01200;  plus  IS^  for  that  parv'^etween  9I2OO  and  ^^4600; 
plus  9>  for  that  -p&rjr  exceedin^^  04600  per  annum  (pp.  12^7-4o)'. 

3.  _'uDRRa.  aUTHORIZiiTIQlf.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reporte\wi.thout  amendment 

H.R.4649,  the  W^ui-authorization  hill  (S.Rept.  85'-')  (p.  121l5S,£  (For  provisions 
see  Digest  2^.) 

4.  PUBLID  Lil|a^!B.  passed  without  amencLment  S.  l471,  to  provide  for  the  tWnsfer  to 

the  Teaf  Rural  Communities  the  property  comprising  the  FSa  i-iexia  Co3?Sj;^y  project 
in  Li^stone  County,  Tex.  (p.  12l40) . 

5.  DQ^DiiTIOi'J,  The  Banking  ana  Currency  Committee  reported  favorably  the  ndminaSion 
Lynn  U.  Stamhaugh  to  he  a  member  of  the  Export- Import  Bank  Boara  of  Directors 
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HOUSE 


6. 


7. 


EUIL-EI'IPLOYIVIEI'IT  BILL.  Began  debate  on  this  bill,  S.  380  (''.'p*  12146-208).  Rep. 
Mnnascb,  Ala.,  discussed '"the '"s'casbhal  enploynent  in  agriculture  and  in  the 
canning  industry  (n.l'2153)«  Hep.  Lhnhan,' TeX. ,  urged  reduction  of  Federal  en- 
ploynent  (pp*  12188-9).  Hep.  Murray,  Uis.,,  urged  inclusion  in  this  bill  of 
rural ,  FSA,  AAA,  and  HCA  eiroloyees  and  criticized  COG  aduinistra.tion  (-0.12192), 

FEDERAL  SEED  ACT.  Received  this  Department's  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 

Federal  Seed  Act  sc  as  to  include  sugar  beets  under  the  Act,  to  require  recorj 
of  vegetable  seeds  transported  in  interstate  commerce, to  require  marking  coj 
,tent  of  imported  seed  and  provide  penalties  for  violations,  and  to  provid^for 
jansion  of  the  seed- testing* -programs.  To  Agriculture  CoiimitteQ.,  (p.1P^9- ) 


*  4  »  •  ♦ 


8, 


RECLAil^TIOl'T,  The  Irrigation -and  Reclamation -Committee  repiortqd  .uithqyf  amend¬ 
ment “4932,  to  amend  the  Boulder -Canyon  Project  Act  so  as  to.  .pnduAde  for 
settiem^t  'df  'veterans  on  reclaiaation  -lands  (H.Rept.  l437)  Cp*  .1^C9). 


TETSRAIJS' *U9®&L0YI-IF1Ll  COMPEilSATIOH.- - -Reoeivod  a  United  Automob^q,  Aircraft, 

'and  Agrieultt^al  Implement  Uorkers -Union- (.IT, Y. )  petition  Q-pu^ing  the  , effect  on 
'  vet  era:ns 'Of 'tn^prohib  it  ion -against  payment  of  unemployr4enj^co:.Toensation  to  per¬ 
sons  involved  ii^inductrial  disputes  .(p).  12210). 

BILLS  IITTRODUCSD 

10.  LUMBER  EXPORTS;  HOUSIIIOX  S.  l682,  by  Seii.  Bushf  ie^(  S. Dak, ) ,  E.R.  4986,  by  Rep. 
Beall  (Md.),  H,R.  4987,  Rep.  Bender  (Ohio)  ,  4988,  bj  ’■  Hep.'  Cunningham 

(Iowa),  H.R,  4939,  by  Rep?^^ross  (?a.),  H.R.  by  Rep.  Henry  (VTis.),  H.R. 

499I)  by  Rep.  Jensen  ( Iowa)  iS^H.R.  4992,  by  Rajf^  Short  (Mo.),  and  E.R.  4993>  by 
Rep.  Talle  (lo^jm),  to  prohibit  the  exportat^n  of  logs,  lumber,  and  certain 
lumber  uroducts  until  the  housi^  and  othjfiT  construction  requirements  for  lum¬ 
ber  are  being  currently  net.  To^^uateyConnerce  a,nd  House  Ifcys  emd  Mea.ns  Com¬ 
mittees.,-  (pu.  12116,  12210.) 


11.  .  SURPLUS  LUMB> HR.  _H.  Res.  456,  by 
tion  with  respect  to  the  handli 
Committee,  (p. 12210.) 


'.nd  d: 


idis,  Ind.,  providing  for  an  investiga- 

To  Rules 


josition  of  surplus  I’umber. 


fe-IS  IH'APPEITDIX 


12.  MARFETING;  ¥AG-ES, ,  Sep.  T^nell,  Del’. ,  inserted  Guffey's  (Pa,. )  recent  ad¬ 

dress  before  a  farmer si<^conf'erenco  at  Altoona,  Pa^V  a-dvocakiiog  increased  wages 
for  lov7-incone  indusyria.1  groups  a-s  a  means- of  expali^ing’  fa.rm  markets(p. A5893)  ♦ 

13.  LABOR.  Speech  in  Jne  House  'by  Reu.  Robsion,  Ky.,  suppof^ng  E.R*  32,  the  anti- 

rackete.ering  biM,  which  he  sto,tes  will  outl.aw  stopping  ot  farm  trucks  enroute 
to  market ,  deafruction  of  farm  products,  and  other  unfa-ir  ^acticcs  in  -labor 
disputes  (pyf^5S96) 

'  -  -x 

14.  MIHEPALS.  / Rep.  Morrison,  La.,  inserted  a,  recent  American  i-'iaga zinc  article  by 

Eugene^Xolnan  (pres.,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  IT.J.)  "We  ¥ill  Have  Plont^^f  Oil,” 

,  poinb.ifng  out  potential  supplies  of  oil,  coal,  ‘and  natural  gas  (■p}p.-A§|903''4) , 

15*  SU^^^US  PROPERTY.-  Rep.  Slau-ghtcr,  Mo.,  inserted  Mayor'; Gage’ s  (Kansas  C^^y,  Mo.) 
yi^'etter  claiming  tha.t  there  is  discrininakion  a.gainst  local  government  a^^Lneies 
in  the  administration  of  the  Surplus  Property,  Act  (p.  A5905). 

,1'6.  FOREIGIT  RELIEF.  Rep.  McCornauCk,  Mass.,  inserted  Archbishop  Gashing' s  (Bostoi 
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lict  no  one  tell  you  that  it  is  not  a 
tr^endous  job,  and  if  the  President 
is  t^ucceed  he  must  have  as  advisers 
the  ^t  minds  that  are  available.  In 
my  opninon.  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
and  Sectary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson, 
members  the  President’s  Cabinet, 
should  certamly  be  able  to  render  out-, 
standing  servh^  to  the  President  in  con¬ 
nection  with  ^(jhis  great  task.  Then 
there  is  the  Comctroller  General,  Hon. 
Lindsay  Warren,  ^ho  knows  as  much 
about  the  executiv^ranch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  any  man^  have  ever  come 
in  contact  with.  All  tn|^e  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  have  served  onV-eorganization 
committees  that  I  have  beeW  a  member  of. 

-  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  to  Mr. 
Warren  a  copy  of  this  -bill^s  finally 
agreed  upon  and  asked  him  tXgo  over 
it  carefully  and  let  me  have  his  ruction. 
Mr.  Warren  wa;s  a  member  of  th\l932 
Reorganization  Committee.  He  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  cent¬ 
ered  the  1937  and  1939  bills.  For  tlN 
information  of  the  House  I  include  as^ 
part  of  my  remarks  the  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Warren.  It  follows: 

Comptroller  General  of 

THE  United  States, 
Washington,  December  11,  1945. 
Hon.  John  J.  Cochran, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Cochran:  I  have  complied 
with  your  request  and  have  carefully  gone 
over  H.  R.  4129  (reorganization  bill)  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  and  House  con¬ 
ferees.  to  my  opinion,  this  is  the  best  and 
strongest  measure  on  reorganization  that 
has  ever  been  passed  by  the  Congress.  It  is 
a  much  better  measure  than  the  unlimited, 
'but  unconstitutional,  authority  granted  to 
President  Hoover,  and  to  the  unlimited  au¬ 
thority  given  to  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
early  part  of  his  administration.  It  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  compromise  act  of  1939.  The 
present  measure  clearly  shows  the  close  study 
that  has  been  given  it  by  the  committees 
and  conferees,  and  it  refutes  the  statement 
we  often  hear  made  that  Congress  does  not 
carefully  consider  the  language  and  effect  of 
legislative  proposals.  The  Interests  of  not 
only  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government,  but  of  the  people  at  large,  are 
adequately  protected  by  the  detail  listing  of 
standards  and  limitations  with  which  the  bill 
guides  and  controls  the  President  in  his 
exercise  of  the  powers  granted. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  when  the  bill  becon^s 
a  law,  the  President  will  be  given  the  onpor- 
tunity  to  do  a  magnificent  Job  for  efl^^ncy 
and  economy  in  government. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Linds.ay  C.  V^Biren, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  Umted  States. 

In  conclusion  let  me  jfay  that  your 
conferees  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
Senate  that  enabled  to  bring  back  to 
you  a  bill  which  as  Jme  report  shows  is 
generally  similar  t^he  bill  as  was  passed 
by  the  House.  have  performed  our 
duty  and  I  for  ane  anxiously  await  rec- 
ommendation^rom  the  President  that 
will  not  onl^increase  the  efQciency  of 
the  executi^  branch  of  the  Government 
but  will  ^0  provide  for  economy. 

Mr.  g^ND.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
bill  H^.  4129  was  pending  in  the  House, 
I  offfif^d  an  amendment  which  sought  to 
ex^pt  the  Maritime  Commission  from 
t^fe  operation  of  the  bill.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  defeated. 


I  thought  that  it  should  have  been 
adopted,  and  explained  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  exempt  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission. 

I  explained  that  under  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping 
Act  of  1933,  the  United  States  Mari¬ 
time  Commission  has  broad  regulatory 
powers  over  carriers  by  water  engaged  in 
carrying  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  its  island  possessions.  These 
functions  are  similar  to  and  patterned 
after  the  functions  which  are  exercised 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion.  For  example,  the  Commission  en¬ 
forces  a  statutory  prohibition  against  the 
granting  of  rebates  or  using  other  dis¬ 
criminatory  or  unfair  methods  by  car¬ 
riers  so  that  shippers  and  competing  car¬ 
riers  may  be  protected  from  unjust  treat¬ 
ment’.  Common  carriers  by  water  are 
required  to  file  for  the  Commission’s  ap¬ 
proval  their  agreements  and  schedules 
concerning  rates,  competition,  and  pool¬ 
ing  and-  are  forbidden  to  indulge  in  such 
unfair  practices  as  false  billing,  false 
^weighing,  giving  of  preferences,  allowing 
jrsons  to  obtain  transportation  at  le 
tl^n  regulatory  rates  and  unjust  insyf- 
ersVot  to  give  competing  carriers  fmror- 
able  Tjates  of  insurance.  The  Coonnis- 
sion  i^also  empowered  to  de^mine 
whetheNfates  are  unjustly  di^imina- 
tory  betw^n  shippers  or  peyts  or  un¬ 
justly  prejodicial  to  export^.  It  may 
enforce  just^^d  reasonah^  regulations 
relating  to  haindling,  stonmg,  and  deliv¬ 
ering  property.X  It  may  suspend  filed 
rates  and  in  thei^la^flx  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable  maximum  cto^inimum  rates.  It 
may  prescribe  jus^^d  reasonable  clas¬ 
sifications,  tariff^ relations,  or  prac¬ 
tices. 

In  the  fieW^of  foreigJV  shipping  the 
Commissionis  charged  witrl^determlning 
whether  ojr  not  conference>^greements 
filed  witiy^the  Commission  ar^L  just  and 
reasona^ile.  N 

Und«  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  tl^  Mar- 
itin^ Commission  has  broad  regulatory 
aiynority  over  persons  carrying  on\he 
llsiness  of  forwarding  or  furnishll^ 

^  Wharfage,  dock,  warehouse,  or  other  ter^ 
'^minal  facilities  in  connection  with  com-\ 
mon  carriers  by  water. 

The  duties  are  very  similar  to  those 
performed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  are  far  more  important 
because  here .  we  are  dealing  also  with 
conferences  in  which  foreign  shippers 
participate  and  we  may  need  to  protect 
American  commerce.  I  ask  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

When  the  bill  was  considered  in  the 
Senate,  it  exempted  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Conferees  were  appointed  and,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I,  joined  by 
other  members  of  my  committee,  sought 
to  have  the  House  conferees  accept  the 
Senate  amendment.  We  attempted  to 
convince  the  House  conferees  to  accept 
the  Senate  amendment  for  the  following 
reasons : 

The  Martime  Commission  conforms  to 
the  prinicple  of  exception  set  out  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  on  this  bill,  in  that  it  is  an  independ¬ 
ent  establishment — an  arm  of  Congress — 


exercising  quasi -judicial  powers  ar 
powers  legislative  in  character.  Who¬ 
ever  privately  owned  and  operated  tiyns- 
portation  systems  and  public  utilitys  are 
regulated  in  this  country  it  is  J<y  this 
form  of  agency — the  Commissyn  form. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  C^immission 
regulates  interstate  domesti^-ansporta- 
tion.  The  Maritime  Conunission  regu¬ 
lates  ocean  transportation.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  of  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  Act  is  committecyjy  Congress  to  the 
hands  of  the  Maritune  Commission,  the 
policy  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
which  must  be  yonsistent  over  a  long 
period  of  years  to  be  effective.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  amd  consent  of  the  Senate. 
These  app«ntments  are  made  with  the 
purpose  cn  maintaining  the  Commission 
indepeacent  from  political  influence  and 
are  sh^gered  so  that  only  one  term  ends 
in  a^  one  year.  Not  more  than  a  ma- 
jonify  of  the  commissioners  may  belong 
t^ny  one  political  party,  thus  the  Com- 
lission  is  kept  free  from  the  changing 
policies  or  direct  influences  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  administration.  Its  functions  are 
among  others  quasi  judicial — or  judi¬ 
cial — and  legislative  in  the  matter  of 
regulation  of  ocean  carriers.  It  may 
award  damages  nr  “repanation”  for  past 
injuries  and  may  prescribe  rates  or  prac¬ 
tices  for  the  future  legislative  functions. 
It  reports  directly  to  Congress  and  is 
required  to  make  direct  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  legislative  change  if  it  finds  such 
change  desirable.  The  Supreme  Court, 
in  Humphrey’s  Executor  v.  United  States 
(295  U.  S.  602) ,  in  describing  another  in¬ 
dependent  establishment,  at  page  625, 
states : , 

Thus,  the  language  of  the  act,  the  legisla¬ 
tive  reports,  and  the  general  purposes  of  the 
legislation  as  reflected  by  the  debates,  all 
combine  to  demonstrate  the  congressional 
intent  to  create  a  body  of  experts  who  shall 
gain  experience  by  length  of  service — a  body 
which  shall  be  Idependent  of  executive  au¬ 
thority,  except  in  its  selection,  and  free  to 
exercise  its  Judgment  without  the  leave  or 
hindrance  of  any  other  official  or  any  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government. 

The  Maritime  Commission  is,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  Humphrey’s 
Executor  against  United  States,  supra, 
‘*Wiarged  with  the  enforcement  of  no 
poHcy  except  the  policy  of  the  law.” 
TheSpolicies  which  it  applies  are  deter¬ 
mine^  by  Congress  in  the  Merchant 
Marine'*' Act,  1936. 

Ocean  transportation  was  first  effec¬ 
tively  reg'l^ated  by  Congress  when  it 
established  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  in  191^:(as  in  independent  agency, 
of  which  the  Maritime  Commission  is  a 
direct  successor.\The  agency  continued 
independent  untinthe  present  time,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  short  period  from  1933  to  1935, 
when  the  Shipping  ^oard  was  placed 
under  the  Department'^pf  Commerce  as 
a  bureau.  It  is  gene?Wly  recognized 
that  the  short  period  wntoi  it  was  not 
independent  was  an  unh^py  one  in 
which  there  was  confusion  of^olicy  and 
consequent  damage  to  the  ^erchant 
marine.  That  experience  was^<one  of 
the  reasons  for  reestablishing  the^’^Ship- 
ping  Board  as  an  independent  ag^cy 
under  the  form  of  the  Maritime  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
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1936.  The  administration  of  that  act 
by  the  Commission  as  an  independent 
agency  has  been  recognized  as  successful 
and  there  is  no  demand  from  the  mari¬ 
time  industry,  from  shippers,  or  from 
the  public  to  impair  the  independence  of 
the, Commission  or  to  have  it  placed  in 
an  executive  department,  where  func¬ 
tionally  it  does  not  belong. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
under  the  act  of  1887,  was  originally 
placed  in  the  Interior  Department  and 
within,  a  year  thereafter  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  himself  recommended 
that  it  i)e  made  an  independent  agency, 
and  Congress  made  it  an  Independent 
agency  forthwith  and  it  has  remained 
such  ever  since. 

The  conferees  failed  to  accept  the 
views  advanced  by  the  members  of  the 
House  Coipmittee  on  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries,  and  filed  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  which  does  not  exempt  the 
Maritime  Commission  from  reorganiza¬ 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries  met  today,  considered 
the  conference  report,  and  decided  that 
it  would  acqdiesce  in  the  report,  and 
would  appoint  a  special  subcommittee  to 
cooperate  in  working  out  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  which  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  merchant  marine,  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  commerce,  in  the  building  of 
trade,  in  saving  money  for  the  taxpayers, 
and  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the 
legislative.  The  '.committee  hopes  in 
this  way  to  be  constructive  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  welcomd  every  opportunity  to 
help  in  carrying  forward  the  program  of 
the  President  and  td.  help  the  committee 
in  charge  of  the  pending  legislation. 

The  committee  will  not  resist 
adoption  of  the  conference  report.  / 

The  conference  report  was  agreedAo. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oaf  the 
table.  J 

CORRECTION  OP  ROLL  CALy 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSe/  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  roll  call  202^1  anyfiisted  as 
not  having  answered  to  my  name.  I  was 
in  the  Chamber  and  answered  “Present.” 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  th^the  perma¬ 
nent  Record  and  the  JorBrnal  may  be 
corrected  accordingly.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Withbut,  objection, 
the  permanent  Record the  Journal 
will  be  corrected  accorjmngly^ 

There  was  no  obje^ion. 

PERMISSION  TO  AI^RESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Speaker*  I  ask 

unanimous  conseire  that  the  special  order 
I  had  for  today^^ay  be  transferred  to 
Monday,  December  17. 

The  SPEAK^.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requey  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  / 

There  was  no  objection. 

E’^fENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remariy  in  connection  with  the  reorgan¬ 
ization  bill  and  that  my  remarks  be  in¬ 
serted  just  before  the  approval  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to- the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

.■  There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  | 
the  same  request,  my  remarks  to  follow  * 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman,  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to,  before  final  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

_ 

EMPLOYMENT-PRODUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  449  and  ask  for  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:. 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  S.  330,  an  act  to 
establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for 
assuring  continuing  full  employment  and 
full  production  in  a  free  competitive  econ¬ 
omy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  the  Pederal  Government. 
That  after  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  1  day,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor¬ 
ity  member  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of  or¬ 
der  the  substitute  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  now  in  the  bill,  and 
such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amend¬ 
ment  shall  be  considered  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration  the  committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
suSi  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  the  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  I 
shall  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown],  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on.  Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  a  very  important 
bill;  consequently  the  Committee  on 
Rules  granted  a  request  for  a  full  day  to 
be  given  over  to  general  debate  on  the 
bill.  It  will  be  taken  up  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  tomorrow. 

I  say  this  is  an  important  bill  and  is 
urged  by  the  President ;  moreover,  it  has 
been  urged  by  many  people  who  believe 
that  we  must  and  should  provide  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  American  laboring 
j  man.  That  was  the  title  of  the  original 
f  bill.  This  bill  does  not  include  the  word 
I  “full”  employment  but  aims  to  carry  out 
{  the  recommendations  made  to  provide 
I  full  employment. 

About  5  months  ago  the  various  rep- 
I  resentatives  of  Industry,  aided  by  some 
j  gentlemen  here  in  Washington,  pro- 
I  claimed  to  the  world  that  there  would  be 
from  eight  to  ten  million  unemployed 
as  soon  as  the  war  ended  and  the 
;  war  plants  closed.  Knowing  something 
'  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  way  of 
;  propaganda  by  large  and  even  some 
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small  Industries,  I  came  to.  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  those  reports  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  scaring  the  laboring  men 
and  the  returning  soldiers  so  that  when 
they  came  back  they  would  be  ready  to 
accept  any  and  all  employment  or  work 
at  much  lower  wages  than  they  were 
•  entitled  to  receive  and  in  many  instances 
on  which  they  and  their  families  could 
not  exist.  So  I  gave  the  matter  some 
study  and  made  an  investigation.  A 
few  weeks  thereafter  I  made  a  speech 
over  the  radio,  not  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House, because  at  times  anything  I 
say  is  not  taken  seriously  by  certain 
people  who,  however,  should  give  some 
consideration  and  pay  attention  to  good 
advice  that  is  given.  In  my  radio  speech 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  great  unemployment 
and  I  am  greatly  pleased  and  gratified  to 
know  that  I  was  right.  In  fact  there  is 
a  shortage  of  labor  now  in  nearly  every 
section  of  our  country.  You  can  take 
the  newspapers,  scan  over  the  want  ads 
and  you  will  find  hundreds  upon  hun¬ 
dreds  of  advertisements- asking  for  labor 
of  all  kinds. 

I  hope  that  all  the  industries  and  all 
the  employers  will  obtain  all  the  needed 
labor  they  require;  on  the  other  hand,  I 
hope  that  all  the  employees,  all  of  the 
wage  earners  and  all  of  the  American 
people  will  be  able  to  obtain  positions 
and  receive  a  pay  that  they  can  live  and 
exist  on. 

This  bill  is  brought  in  as  Senate  biil 
389.  That  means,  the  Senate  having 
passed  this  bill,  that  it  came  to  the  House 
and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments  that  has  worked  hard  and  held 
hearings  for  many,  many  days.  The 
President  and  many  of  us  thought  that 
they  were  slow  in  proceeding  with  their 
deliberations  and  action.  But  later  we 
learned  that  that  committee,  in  their  de¬ 
sire  to  bring  in  a  bill  that  could  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House,  a  bill  th  at  would 
aim  to  do  what  the  President  recom¬ 
mended,  namely,  provide  full  employ¬ 
ment  naturally,  for  the  purpose  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  harmony  and  an’ approval  of 
their  work,  deliberated  for  many  weeks, 
and  finally  recommended  a  bill  which  is 
embodied  in  the  Senate  bill.  So  today 
we  will  not  consider  the  Senate  bill  but 
will  consider  instead  the  House  bill  which 
has  been  substituted  for  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

Some  of  my  friends  of  labor  thought 
that  the  Senate  bill  should  have  been 
adopted  as  reported,  with  few  amend¬ 
ments.  Others  again  differed.  Of 
course,  honest  men  wuil  differ.  They  can¬ 
not  always  agree  on  all  points.  So  I  was 
originally  for  the  bill  that  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President,  as  reported.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  committee 
has  done  a  splendid  piece  of  work  by  try¬ 
ing  to  harmonize' and  bring  in  proper 
provisions,  though  perhaps  not  as  urged 
originally  for  full  employment,  but  the 
aims  of  the  bill  seem-  to  me  to  be  toward 
bringing  about  full  employment.  In 
view  of  the  various  viewpoints  on  the 
part  of  many  honest  and  sincere  men 
and  women  who  advocated  the  bill  H.  R. 
2202 — if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  was  the 
number — I  feel  that  they  have  been  given 
an  opportunity,  and  that  they  them- . 
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selves  came  to  the  conclusion  that  per¬ 
haps  in  the  interest  of  obtaining  early 
legislation  they  recommended  that  the 
rule  be  granted  on  the  Senate  bill  380 
as  amended  by  the  House  committee. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  still  feel 
that  some  of  the  provisions  should  be 
changed  and  made  stronger,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  granted  an  open  rule. 
It  Is  not  one  of  those  wide  rules  that 
would  permit  any  and  every  amendment, 
srich  as  was  granted  on  the  Smith-May- 
Arends-Connally  bill,  whether  germane 
or  not,  but  it  is  an  open  rule  that  will  per¬ 
mit,  when  the  bill  is  read  under  the 
5-minute  rule,  the  offering  of  amend¬ 
ments  that  some  Members  feel  should  be 
embodied  in  this  bill.  I  hope  that  if  any 
of  those  amendments  will  improve  the 
bill  they  will  be  adopted. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  legislation  is 
after  all  a  compromise,  we,  in.  this  in¬ 
stance,  I  feel,  should  recognize  that  we 
cannot  at  all  times  have  our  way  and 
must  yield  to  the  judgment  and  convic¬ 
tions  of  other  well-meaning  and  honest 
men.  Of  course,  I  know  there  are  some 
people  who  dislike  any  kind  of  a  bill  that 
would  provide  for  any  organization  or 
anything  that  may  aid  the  cause  of  labor, 
but  this  bill  is  not  a  bill  merely  to  aid  the 
cause  of  labor,  it  is  just  as  much  a  bill  in 
the  interest  of  industry  as  it  is  for  labor. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  provisions 
because  after  all  we  must  recognize  and 
should  realize  that  it  is  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  Nation  that  both  industry 
and  labor  should  be  aided  and  should  co¬ 
operate.  I  hope  that  by  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  and  by  other  sane  legislation  we 
can  bring  about,  and  we  should  try  to 
bring  about,  the  elimination  of  the  strife 
that  is  now  existing. 

Of  course,  industry  wants  to  make  all 
the  money  it  can.  They  have  acquired 
enormous  surpluses:  they  have  made 
tremendous  profits  and  still  they  want  to 
increase  their  great  profits  and  wealth, 
but  when  it  comes  to  granting  a  little  in¬ 
crease  to  the  wage  earners  so  that  they 
can  exist,  not  to  accumulate  great  wealth 
but  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  decently 
and  properly  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  immediately  there  is  a  hue 
and  cry  that  they  are  demanding  ex¬ 
orbitant  increases  in  wages,  when  in  fact, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
during  the  war  thousands  of  these  men 
were  working  overtime  and  were  obtain¬ 
ing  a  high  wage,  and  that  today  they 
are  not  working  overtime  but  are  working 
shorter  hours,  and  that  the  envelopes 
that  they  bring  home  to  their  wives — 
hope  all  of  them  do,  although  they  are 
not  very  fat — the  wives  find  it  mighty 
hard  to  get  along  on  the  reduced  por¬ 
tion  they  contain,  because  the  wages  they 
are  bringing  home  are  less  in  many  in¬ 
stances  by  30  to  35  percent,  this  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  going  up  and  up.  Only 
this  morning  I  observed  in  the  newspaper 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  39 
percent.  I  say  to  those  who  give  out  that 
Information  that  the  cost  of  food,  the 
cost  of  living  outside  of  the  rents,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  holding  down  the  price, 
has  gone  up  by  55  to  60  percent. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  I  feel  that 
it  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  industry  if 


they  would  be  fairer  than  they  have  been 
and  show  a  disposition  to  do  justice  to 
the  men  who  have  not  been  enriched  by 
the  war  and  who  have  not  accumulated 
a  substantial  bank  account.  There  is  no 
real  opposition  to  the  bill.  I  know  it  will 
be  fully  explained  by  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  who  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  its  consideration,  as  have 
the  many  able  members  of  his  commit¬ 
tee. 

They  have  had  the  bill  before  them,  as 
I  stated,  and  heard  evidence  and  studied 
it.  They  have  heard  the  arguments  pro 
and  con.  Naturally,  they  are  bound  to 
be  in  a  much  better  position  concerning 
a  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
than  I  am.  Consequently,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  as  much  time  as  possible 
in  general  debate,  I  shall  conclude  my 
remarks. 

(Mr.  SABATH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  rule  makes  in  order  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  S.  380,  a  bill  allegedly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  full  employment.  The 
rule  provides  that  general  debate  upon 
this  measure  shall  be  confined  to  1 
day.  Actually  this  bill  is  not  S.  380,  but 
instead  is  an  entirely  new  bill  written 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 
That  committee  labored  for  many  weeks 
in  the  consideration  of  this  legislation 
and  has  brought  in  a  very  much  divided 
report.  I  see  here  that  a  minority  report 
has  been  filed  on  the  measure,  and  also  a 
statement  of  separate  views  has  been 
filed.  So  that  the  committee  in  report¬ 
ing  this  measure  has  been  very  much 
divided,  just  as  it  was  divided  in  its  con¬ 
sideration. 

This  bill,  as  I  have  read  it,  and  as  I 
heard  it  discussed  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules,  is  filled  with  pious  plati¬ 
tudes  but  actually  does  nothing  as  far 
as  assuring  full  employment  is  concerned 
except  to  provide  a  few  choice  political 
plums  for  some  of  the  favored  few.  Ac¬ 
tually  this  bill  gives  to  the  President  and 
to  the' Congress  no  authority  which  the 
President  and  the  Congress  do  not  al¬ 
ready  have.  The  bill  sim{>ly  provides 
for  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  the  President.  Three  of  these 
councilors  would  be  appointed,  each  to 
receive  $15,000  a  year,  with  a  total  of 
$345,000  to  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  Council.  Of  course,  that,  as  many 
of  you  understand,  I  am  sure,  is  simply 
the  first  year’s  appropriation.  A  little 
later  on,  after  this  new  Council  is  creat¬ 
ed,  there  will  be  many  reasons  why,  as 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  so 
well  knows,  the  Council  will  need  greatly 
Increased  funds. 

If  this  measure  becomes  law,  a  new 
agency  of  Oovernment  will  be  created  by 
a  Congress  which  has  pledged  the  people 
to  materially  reduce  the  number  of  Fed¬ 


eral  employees  and  the  number  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  joint  congressional  committee 
by  a  Congress  which  recently  established 
another  joint  congressional  committee  to 
study  and  find  methods  by  which  the 
present  number  of  committees  in  Con¬ 
gress  may  be  drastically  reduced.  In 
other  words,  by  this  legislation  we  set  up 
a  new  governmental  agency  downtown 
and  a  new  committee  up  here  on  Capitol 
Hill.  To  do  what?  'Well,  to  just  do  the 
very  things  the  Government  already  has 
the  right  to  do;  to  study,  if  you  please, 
all  of  the  various  factors  entering  into 
employment,  or  the  lack  thereof,  in  this 
country,  and  to  then  report  to  the  whole 
Congress  for  all  of  us  to  do  something 
about  it. 

This  bill  actually  does  not  guarantee 
full  employment.  It  just  talks  about 
lifting  the  level  of  employment — or  the 
need  for  a  high  level  of  employment. 
Of  course,  everybody  in  America  I  have 
ever  heard  say  anything  about  the  sub¬ 
ject,  regardless  of  political  party,  re¬ 
gardless  of  economic  position,  are  all  for 
a  high  level  of  employment.  Everyone 
want.s  that.  That  Is  a  desirable  situa¬ 
tion.  But  I  am  not  at  all  certain  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  type  will  be  of  any  benefit 
in  getting  it. 

I  think  that  most  of  my  listeners  know 
that  sometimes  there  is  a  great  interest 
In  getting  any  kind  of  a  bill  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  So  this  bill  was 
reported.  I  believe  most  of  you  know 
that  the  real  reason  why  this  measure  is 
here  is  because  there  is  a  belief  in  ad¬ 
ministration  circles  that  if  any  kind  of  a 
measure  is  adopted — and  it  is  one  of 
those  ‘‘any  kind”  of  measures,  as  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  so  ably  pointed  out  just  a  few 
minutes  ago — if  any  kind  of  a  measure  is 
adopted,  then  the  bill  will  go  to  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  House  and  Senate;  and 
the  conference  committee,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  controlled  by  administra¬ 
tion  forces,  will  move  to  substitute  the 
Patman  bill,  which  is  very  broad  in  its 
implications  and  very  definite  in  its  com¬ 
mitments;  the  Patman  substitute  bill, 
which  was  defeated  in  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ments  at  the  time  this  particular  meas¬ 
ure  was  adopted.  So  I  believe  that  in  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  we  should  not 
overlook  all  of  these  different  factors. 

I  urge  every  one  of  you  to  read  the 
committee  report  on  this  measure.  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  quite  interesting.  I  believe 
you  will  be  Interested  in  comparing  the 
original  bill,  S.  380,  which  appears  here 
as  stricken  out,  with  the  provisions  of  the 
new  bill  substituted  by  the  House  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  CHURCR.  The  original  S.  380  is 
not  shown  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Not  the  original 
S.  380  as  Introduced  in  the  Senate,  but 
rather  the  bill  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  sent  to  the  House.  The  con¬ 
ference  would  revolve  around  whether 
the  original  Senate  bill  is  to  be  accepted, 
whether  this  House  version  of  the  bill  Is 
to  be  considered  and  adopted,  or  whether 
some  entirely  different  measure  is  to  be 
substituted  for  both  of  them. 
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I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  as  I  promised. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  present  bill 
is  merely  a  pious  expression  and  does  not 
accomplish  anything  towards  solving  the 
problem.  Would  the  gentleman  be  will¬ 
ing  to  go  along  and  support  a  strong  bill 
that  does  accomplish  some  good? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  certainly 
would  not  support  any  measure  that  ob¬ 
ligated  the  United  States  Government 
to  guarantee  full  employment,  because  it 
is  something  that  this  Government  can¬ 
not  do.  Neither  can  the  gentleman, 
neither  can  the  Congress  guarantee  full 
employment.  And  I  want  to  say  further 
to  the  gentleman  if  he  would  go  along 
with  some  of  us  in  this  Congress  and 
vote  for  measures  that  would  provide  the 
right  kind  of  economic  climate  here  in 
America  we  would  be  doing  more  toward 
assuring  full  employment  than  any  other 
thing  that  might  be  done  or  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  wait  until  we  get  into  another 
depression  before  we  try  to  do  something 
to  solve  our  difficulties? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No ;  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that;  nor  do  I  believe  in  the  passage 
of  a  lot  of  wild-eyed  legislation,  some  of 
which  has  been  proposed  and  supported 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  that 
will  bring  on  and  guarantee  that  ,such  a 
depression  will  come.  I  hope  we  can 
have  the  good  sense  and  sufficient  judg¬ 
ment  not  to  enact  legislation  on  this 
floor  which  will  bring  on  another  depres¬ 
sion,  for  if  we  get  a  balanced  budget,  and 
a  little  common  sense,  and  get  away  from 
deficit  spending  another  depression  will 
not  be  necessary  in  this  country. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  If  the  gentleman  will 
check  the  record  of  the  vote  on  the  bill. 
S.  380,  in  the  other  body  he  will  notice 
that  many  members  of  his  own  party 
voted  for  it.  They  do  not  seem  to  take 
the  same  view  the  gentleman  does. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Oh,  yes;  the  bill, 
S.  380,  as  passed  by  the  other  body  was 
not  anything  like  the  proposal  the  ad¬ 
ministration  submitted  to  the  Congress; 
and  you  now  have  the  administration 
coming  here  asking  us  to  pass  just  any¬ 
thing  to  save  face  for  the  time  being  and, 
if  you  please,  to  send  the  bill  to  confer¬ 
ence  where  they  can  work  their  will  with 
their  own  tools. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
bill  does  not  do  anything  definite  except 
appoint  two  commissions? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  appoints 
three  commissions  at  $15,000  a  year,  and 
creates  a  new  joint  committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Talking  about  the 
full  employment  bill,  we  have  several 


million  not  working  now  simply  because 
they  do  not  want  to  work,  despite  the 
fact  many  jobs  are  available. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
we  have  three  or  four  millions  of  people 
who  are  not  now  working.  I  also  notice 
the  advertising  columns  of  our  news¬ 
papers  are  full  of  ads  offering  employ¬ 
ment  and  asking  for  workers.  Seeming¬ 
ly,  industry  is  unable  to  get  them. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  I  simply  wish 
to  make  an  observation,  that  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  may  be  designated 
as  a  mere  prayer.  The  bill  reported  to 
the  House  by  this  committee  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  left-handed  prayer. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  would  describe 
it,  if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will 
permit,  as  a  sort  of  pious  platitude. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  am  puzzled 
about  this  whole  thing.  I  thought  the 
New  Deal  had  solved  the  problem  of  un¬ 
employment  long  ago.  We  were  told  it 
had.  Were  it  so  sure  of  its  cure,  would 
it  be  here  now  suggesting  a  new  remedy 
for  unemployment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  presume  it  is 
here  because  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  some  to  mislead  the  people  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  and  just  a  little  longer,  and 
to  convince  them  something  is  being  done 
for  them,  when,  in  fact,  nothing  helpful 
is  being  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Michener]. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  The  bill  S.  380, 
which  this  rule  makes  in  order,  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Senate  in  February  1945, 
if  I  remember  correctly.  A  like  bill  v/as 
introduced  into  the  House  at  the  same 
time  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman].  Extensive  hearings  have  been 
held  on  both  bills.  Finally,  S.  380  passed 
the  Senate  after  being  materially 
amended.  After  further  hearing,  and 
after  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  addressed  to 
tlje  majority  leader  by  the  President,  de¬ 
manding  action  on  the  part  of  the  Ex¬ 
penditures  Committee,  that  committee 
has  reported  S.  380  with  one  amendment: 
that  is,  the  Expenditures  Committee 
struck  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  in  the- Senate  bill  and  proposes  a 
new  bill  as  a  substitute.  Apparently 
there  is  no  opposition  to  considering  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  substitute  in 
the  House  immediately  following  action 
on  this  resolution. 

When  the  House  goes  into  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  for  this  considera¬ 
tion,  the  House  amendment  to  and  sub¬ 
stitute  for,  the  Senate  bill  will  be  read 
under  the  5 -minute  rule  as  an  original 
bill,  that  is,  all  germane  amendments 
to  the  substitute  will  be  in  order  and  a 
vote  will  come  on  the  substitute  before 
any  action  is  taken  on  the  Senate  bill. 
If  the  substitute  prevails,  then  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  work  is  done.  If  the  substitute, 
as  amended,  is  voted  down,  then  the  bill 


as  it  passed  the  Senate  will  be  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  subject  to  amendment. 

That  is,  both  the  House  bill  and  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  will  be  before 
the  Committee.  There  is  a  broad  field 
for  action  and  this  rule  does  not  contain 
limitations  which  are  sometimes  objec¬ 
tionable. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Does  not 
the  resolution  go  even  further  and  permit 
the  introduction  of  other  amendments 
that  might  entirely  change  either  the 
original  Senate  bill  or  the  House  bill,  so 
that  we  may  come  out  of  the  Committee 
with  an  entirely  different  bill  from  what 
is  presented  here? 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Maybe  I  did  use 
clumsy  language.  All  I  wanted  to  say 
was  to  impress  on  the  membership  that 
full  opportunity  will  be  given  to  amend 
the  Senate  bill  or  the  House  bill  in  the 
discretion  of  a  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  operating  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  misinformation  has 
been  given  to  the  public  about  S.  380 
and  its  predecessors  than  any  other  leg¬ 
islative  proposal  in  recent  years.  The 
people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  if 
Congress  would  pass  a  bill  providing  that 
there  should  at  all  times  be  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  everybody  in  our  country, 
that  that  objective  could  easily  be  ob¬ 
tained  and  made  possible,  merely  by  the 
waiving  of  a  legislative  wand  expressing 
the  hope  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  or 
bill  declaring  a  policy.  A  declaration  of 
policy  has  no  vitality  unless  implemented 
by  law.  The  original  bill  does  not  as¬ 
sure  full  employment.  The  Senate  bill 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  House 
substitute  is  just  like  the  other  two  in 
this  respect.  The  people,  however,  have 
“listened  to  propagandists  who  have 
adopted  the  slogan  “the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill.’’  I  am  receiving  mail  from 
certain  organizations  asking  me  if  I  am 
opposed  to  full  employment  and  indi¬ 
cating  that  anyone  voting  against  the 
administration-endorsed  bill  is  opposed 
to  full  employment  of  all  of  our  people. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The 
measure  now  before  us  does  not  insure 
full  employment.  No  bill  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  or  considered  by  a  committee 
or  by  Congress  that  would  guarantee 
full  employment  at  all  times.  The  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  fooled  if  they  think  other¬ 
wise. 

All  are  agreed  that  there  should  always 
be  as  near  full  employment  as  ix)ssible 
in  our  country.  To  tell  the  people  that 
the  Government  is  going  to  furnish  jobs, 
at  fixed  union  wages,  to  everybody  all 
the  time,  is  to  promise  a  financial  and 
economic  impossibility.  I  yield  to  none 
in  the  efforts  I  will  make  to  assure  leg¬ 
islation  that  will,  in  keeping  with  the 
American  way  of  life,  provide  proper 
employment  for  those  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed  through  no  fault  of  their  ov/n. 

I  am  ojiposed  to  socializing  America 
and  ruining  the  free  enterprise  system. 
We  have  done  pretty  well  as  far  as  we 
have  gone.  Our  country  is  the  envy  of 
the  world  today,  and  it  is  sheer  folly  to 
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abandon  what  we  have  and  try  some 
communistic,  or  Fascist  scheme  that  has 
never  worked  anywhere  it  has  been  tried. 
Yes,  I  am  for  full  employment,  but  I  am 
opposed  to  the  method  suggested  by  that 
group  which  evidently  feels  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  our  financial  resources.  I 
still  cling  to  that  philosophy  which  ad¬ 
vocates  self-help,  rather  than  help  your¬ 
self,  the  Federal  Treasury  is  bottomless. 
There  is  still  room  for  the  words  “econ¬ 
omy,  industry,  and  thrift”  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  vocabulary.  Let  us  get  down  to 
earth,  face  facts  as  they  are,  and  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  world  and  the  Federal 
Treasury  do  not  owe  all  of  the  people 
a  like  living  regardless  of  personal  en¬ 
deavor  and  individual  effort. 

This  bill  is  going  to  pass  the  House  in  • 
some  form.  It  will  go  to  the  Senate  and 
then  to  the  conference  committee  where 
the  final  bill  will  be  written.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  conferees.  I  not  only 
hope,  but  believe  that  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  will  be  men  of  such  integrity,  such 
courage,  such  ability  and,  last  but  not 
least,  such  tenacity  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  House  will  not  be  lightly 
abandoned  and  will  be  Insisted  upon. 
Compromise  is  a  two-way  street.  Too 
often  there  appears  to  be  an  upper 
House  and  a  lower  House  in  the  con¬ 
ference  committee. 

(Mr.  MICHENER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

niSifks  ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohib.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  allegedly  considering  S.  3&0  under 
this  resolution.  In  the  beginning  we 
bad  before  us  H.  R.  2202.  Now,  what  we 
really  have  before  us  is  an  abortion.  No 
one  knows  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
measure  which  was  finally  reported  out 
of  committee.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book 
containing  hearings  entitled  “The  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1945.”  What  a 
travesty.  This  book  is  almost  the  size  of 
the  Sears,  Roebuck  catalog,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  prove  as  useful. 

This  is  all  very  confusing.  The  Rules 
Committee  in  its  report  says:  “We  have 
before  us  Senate  bill  380.”  The  book  con¬ 
taining  the  committee  hearings  indicates 
that  we  are  considering  H.  R.  2202. 
What  are  we  considering?  Who  knows? 

Those  who  were  the  most  vocal  and 
bitter  opponents  of  the  full  employment 
bill  are  now  the  chief  proponents  of  this 
misconception.  I  know  Christmas  time  is 
approaching,  and  that  it  is  in  order  to 
give  presents,  but  I  heard  someone  say, 
some  time  ago,  “Beware  of  Greeks  bear¬ 
ing  gifts.”  This  package  is  nicely 
wrapped  with  a  beautiful  ribbon  around 
it,  and  all  the  other  trimmings,  but  what 
do  you  have  inside  the  package?  A  dud. 

In  discussing  this  bill  today  no  one  will 
have  to  get  permission  to  speak  out.  of 
order,  because  the  whole  thing  is  out  of 
order,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine 
what  the  score  is. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Did  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  offer  an  amendment  to  amend  the 
title  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  BENDER.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  BENDER.  It  is  in  the  Record. 
Frankly,  this  is  not  a  full-employment 
bill.  This  bill  creates  three  jobs  at 
$15,000  a  year  and  the  only  purpose  of 
it  is  to  save  face  for  the  administration. 
They  wanted  a  bill;  any  kind  of  a  bill. 
It  is  a  collection  of  words,  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  says,  pious  phrases 
that  mean  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman,  for  whom  I  have  great  admi¬ 
ration,  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  the  proposed  law  which  car¬ 
ries  his  apprehension  were  to  take  the 
shape  he  feels  it  should  take,  whose  face 
could  it  possibly  save? 

Mr.  BENDER.  The  administration’s. 
All  we  have  here  is  the  title  “Full  em¬ 
ployment  bill.”  And  no  more. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  'The  gentleman  has 
been  a  very  valuable  member  of  the 
committee.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
that  this  pending  bill  is  an  abortion,  and 
charged  bad  faith,  and  the  gentleman 
has  also  called  this  bill  a  fraud;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BENDER.  That  is  absolutely  cor¬ 
rect. 

The  SPEAKER.  'The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  expired, 
j  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McGregor]. 

(Mr.  McGREGOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
today  considering  S.  380  as  amended — 
the  so-called  full  employment  bill.  I  am 
frankly  disappointed  that  this  bill  does 
not  give  specific  recommendations  that 
will  truly  endeavor  to  solve  the  unem¬ 
ployment  problem.  In  my  opinion,  this 
bill,  as  amended,  is  a  conglomeration  of 
words — or  merely  reading  material — 
which  will  not  give  employment.  I  was 
hoping  among  other  things  the  bill  would 
give  full  recognition  to  the  sad  plight  of 
the  aged  people  who  are  seemingly  the 
forgotten  group  of  our  Nation. 

Recently,  we  passed  legislation  that 
granted  a  gift  of  over  a  billion  dollars  to 
citizens  of  foreign  nations.  Is  it  not  time 
we  considered  the  American  people?  We 
talk  about  giving  our  returning  soldiers 
jobs.  Where  are  these  jobs  going  to  be 
found  if  we  continue  to  force  our  aged 
people,  to  work  in  order  that  they  may 
have  the  bare  necessities  of  life?  The 
younger  groups  must  have  jobs  in  order 
to  again  be  established  in  civilian  life.  Is 
it  not  a  better  plan  to  permit  our  older 
people  to  retire  in  order  to  give  their 
places  to  the  younger  class?  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  aged  people  are 
innocent  victims  of  circumstances. 
Their  savings  are  gone,  due  to  conditions 
which  were  beyond  their  control. 

I  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  immedi¬ 
ately  take  definite  action  to  give  recogni¬ 
tion  and  assistance  to  our  aged  people  in 


this  way  give  to  our  returning  veterans 
the  jobs  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  get  no 
great  satisfaction  out  of  going  through 
the  motions  of  considering  a  bill  all  day 
today  and  probably  tomori’ow  that  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  a  gesture  toward  the  problem 
that  was  posed  to  the  committee  here 
and  on  the  Senate  side.  I  quite  appre¬ 
ciate  that  it  offers  only  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  of  policy,  a  method  of  achieving 
an  objective  within  the  framework  of  the 
free-enterprise  system,  the  creation  and 
authorization  of  an  economic  report,  a 
committe  of  economic  advisers,  and  a 
joint  committe  to  whom  all  this  material 
must  ultimately  be  referred.  The  bill  is 
so  loosely  drawn  that  it  occured  to  me  on 
examination  it  could  have  been  com¬ 
pressed  within  two  or  three  pages. 

I  expect  on  tomorrow  to  offer  a  sub¬ 
stitute  which  may  or  may  not  commend 
itself  to  the  good  graces  of  the  Members. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  said  a  moment  ago  that  employ¬ 
ment  is  the  fruit  of  production,  and  that 
production,  after  all,  is  the  result  of  an 
economic  condition  and  an  economic  at¬ 
mosphere  that  is  conducive  to  produc¬ 
tion.  This  only  scratches  the  surface. 
The  substitute  1  propose  to  offer  tomor¬ 
row  would  call  for  the  creation  of  a  Com¬ 
mission  on  National  Inventory  to  con¬ 
sider  not  only  the  items  that  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  bill  but  to  consider,  in  fact, 
every  item  and  every  factor  in  our  econ¬ 
omy  that  will  have  some  bearing  upon  it. 

Unemployment  is  a  result,  not  a  cause. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  imperfect  opera¬ 
tion  of  our  industrial  machine  or  our 
farm  economy.  If  our  economic  ma¬ 
chine  functions  normally,  we  have  no 
especial  difficulty  in  this  field.  When  it 
is  out  of  gear,  our  problems  become  acute. 

But  what  makes  the  economic  machine 
break  down?  Scores  of  answers  have 
been  made  to  that  question  over  the 
years.  In  the  main,  we  do  not  have  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  all  the  factors 
that  are  involved.  After  all,  I  believe  we 
have  to  know  just  what  the  condition  and 
the  position  of  the  country  is. 

Within  3  or  4  weeks,  if  you  notice  the 
newspapers,  you  will  observe  that  all  the 
stores  will  start  holding  what  they  call 
E.  O.  Y.  sales,  meaning  “end  of  the 
year”  sales.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is 
to  reduce  their  stocks  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  making  of  a  new  inventory. 
They  must  count  the  goods  on  the  shelf 
and  the  cash  in  the  bank,  and  ultimately 
render  a  report  to  the  stockholders.  The 
annual  inyentory  and  resulting  balance 
sheet  is  in  the  nature  of  a  picture  of  the 
business  with  its  assets,  liabilities,  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  prospects.  If  that  is  good 
business  for  business,  why  is  it  not  good 
business  for  the  biggest  business  in  the 
world — our  Government? 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
this  Congress  to  report  to  the  stock¬ 
holders,  known  as  the  citizens  of  this 
Republic,  so  that  they  may  know  pre¬ 
cisely  where  we  stand.  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  an  over-all  picture.  We  ought 
to  know  something  about  balancing  the 
Budget  even  though  it  is  on  a  cyclical 
basis.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  clear 
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expression  now  of  what  our  commitments 
and  indebtedness  are.  Is  there  a  single 
Member  of  this  body  or  any  other  body 
that  knows  to  what  we  are  committed  to¬ 
day?  We  have  been  freely  authorizing 
such  obligations  as  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement,  we  have  been  freely  authoriz¬ 
ing  and  appropriating  for  UNRRA.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  loan  proposal  in  here 
one  day  soon,  and  then  in  turn  there  will 
follow  other  suppliant  countries  for  our 
largesse.  The  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  after  the  first  of  the  year  wiU  be 
grinding  out  enormous  appropriations. 
It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  you.  Is  there 
anybody  in  this  Congress,  or  in  the  whole 
country  for  that  matter,  who  has  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  inventory  position  of 
the  United  States? 

Our  national  resources  have  been  de¬ 
pleted.  We  have  been  taking  copper  out 
of  the  .ground.  We  have  been  expending 
the  fertility  of  our  soil.  We  have  been 
dissipating  the  iron-ore  resources  in  the 
Mesabi  and  the  Vermilion  Ranges  of 
northern  Minnesota.  Is  there  a  single 
soul  today  who  has  any  notion  as  to 
what  an  inventory  of  the  United  States 
of  America  would  show? 

Then,  in  addition,  there  is  this  whole 
question  of  credits.  There  are  sui-pluses 
that  are  not  moving  as  expeditiously  as 
they  should.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as 
we  get  a  picture  that  we  can  set  up  in¬ 
centives  by  way  of  appropriate  and  in¬ 
telligent  tax  legislation,  appropriations 
of  money,  the  determination  of  an 
amortization  program  for  our  whole  debt 
structure,  the  field  of  research,  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  patents  that  our  experts 
are  bringing  from  Germany  and  else¬ 
where  at  the  present  time,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  processes  in  industry. 

All  those  I  think  are  indispensable  if 
we  are  going  to  take  a  look  §it  this  plant 
that  we  call  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  then  develop  an  atmosphere  and 
out  of  that  atmosphere  get  production 
which  in  turn  becomes  the  source  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  could  create  one  new  agency  that  I 
would  like  to  call  the  “Office  for  the  De¬ 
mobilization  of  Defeatism.”  If  there  is 
any  indispensable  ingredient  in  this 
whole  economic  picture  it  is  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  defeatist  attitude  that  you 
find  in  a  good  many  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  feel  that  the  apple-seller  days 
are  coming  back  again.  What  a  shame¬ 
ful  confession  to  make  on  the  part  of  a 
single  intelligent  citizen  of  a  great  Re¬ 
public  that  has  been  untouched  by  the 
shells  and  the  bombs  and  the  destructive 
instrumentalities  of  World  War  II. 

I  have  said  so  often  when  I  hear  people 
talking  about  defeatism  that  it  reminds 
me  of  the  man  who  went  into  a  restau¬ 
rant,  got  a  napkin  around  his  neck,  and, 
when  the  waiter  came,  said,  “What  kind 
of  soup  have  you?”  The  waiter  said,  “Ox 
tail.”  The  man  said,  “Why  go  back  that 
far?”  It  is  about  time  that  defeatism  is 
demobilized  in  this  land. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  substitute  which 
I  propose  to  offer  is  not  revolutionary  or 
startling. 

I  have  tried  to  compress  and  simplify 
and  to  deal  with  unemployment  as  one 
problem  in  our  national  economy. 


The  Inventory  Commission  which  it 
proposes,  is  independent,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  in  the  pending  bill.  The  bill 
places  the  council  of  three  advisers  in 
the  office  of  the  President.  We  now  have 
a  Budget  Bureau  in  the  office  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  doing  precisely  that  kind  of  advis¬ 
ing,  with  a  staff  of  587  employees  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field,  which  is  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  144  persons  that  were 
transferred  to  the  Budget  Bureau  from 
the  Office  of  War  Information. 

Its  purpose  is  to  do  nothing  more  than 
look  at  this  huge  and  complex  indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  plant,  which  we 
call  the  United  States  of  America,  see 
where  it  is,  see  what  it  has  promised,  see 
what  its  obligations  are,  what  resources 
in  men,  money,  machinery,  and  methods 
it  has  available  to  go  ahead  and  then 
see  what  must  be  done  within  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  our  free  competitive  enterprise 
system  to  make  it  go  forward. 

The  language  as  I  propose  to  offer  it 
when  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

That  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  Recurring  economic  depressions,  with 
the  resulting  poverty  and  unemployment, 
are  not  inevitable  and  unavoidable; 

(2)  The  effective  operation  of  the  national 
economy  depends  upon  the  same  factors  and 
controls  as  those  affecting  all  industry. 

(3)  Periodic,  comprehensive  inventories 
and  accountings  of  the  existing  plant,  to¬ 
gether  with  intelligent  appraisal,  based  on 
such  inventories  and  accountings,  of  the 
potentialities  for  the  immediate  future  are 
indispensable  to  the  efficient  and  successful 
operation  of  any  Industrial  enterprise: 

(4)  A  periodic,  comprehensive  inventory 
by  the  United  States  of  all  of  the  facilities 
and  conditions  affecting  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  is  indispensable,  not  only  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent  appraisal  of  the  potentialities  of  such 
economy  for  the  Immediate  future  but  also 
to  the  efficient,  stabilized  operation  of  the 
national  economy. 

(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  by  making  provision  for 
such  periodic  national  inventories  and  for 
appraisals  based  thereon,  to  determine  the 
causes  of  economic  depressions,  with  their 
resulting  poverty  and  unemployment,  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  recurring,  and  to  stabilize 
the  national  economy  at'  a  high  level  of 
production  and  employment. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  com¬ 
mission,  to  be  known  as  the  “National  Inven¬ 
tory  Commission,”  which  shall  consist  of  30 
outstanding  persons  representative  of  indus¬ 
try,  labor,  agriculture,  small  business,  finance, 
and  the  public,  respectively,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$15,000  per  annum.  The  Commission  shall 
annually  select  a  chairman  and  vice  chair¬ 
man  from  among  its  members. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  annually  make 
a  national  inventory  of  the  facilities  and  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  national  economy.  Such 
inventory  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  inventory  of — 

(1)  The  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States; 

(2)  Financial  commitments,  both  at  home 
and  abroad; 

(3)  Requirements  for  consumer  and  cap¬ 
ital  goods; 

(4)  The  economic  effects  of  cut-backs  in 
war  production: 

(5)  The  problems  of  reconversion: 

(6)  State  and  local  needs  for  highways, 
paving,  schools,  hospitals^,  and  other  public 
and  community  facilities; 


(7)  Backlogs  of  orders: 

(8)  The  amount  and  distribution  of  sav¬ 
ings; 

(9)  Foreign  balances  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture; 

(10)  The  size,  value,  and  productive  poten¬ 
tial  of  the  industrial  plant  of  the  United 
States; 

(11)  The  size,  value,  and  productive  po¬ 
tential  of  the  farm  plant  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  amount  and  distribution  of  in¬ 
debtedness  thereon; 

(12)  The  size,  value,  and  productive  poten¬ 
tial  of  small  business; 

(13)  Tire  houkng  requirements  in  the 
United  States; 

(14)  The  needs  of  veterans: 

(15)  Employment  and  unemployment,  and 
its  distribution  by  regions.  States,  and  areas; 

(16)  Wage  payments  in  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 

January  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the 
year  1947)  submit  the  national  inventory  to 
the  President,  and  shall  append  thereto  such 
recommendations,  within  the  framework  of 
the  free  competitive  enterprise  system  and 
with  due  regard  for  national  solvency,  as  it 
deems  advisable  with  respect  to — 

(1)  Better  functioning  of  the  system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise; 

(2)  Taxes; 

(3)  Cyclical  balancing  of  the  budget; 

(4)  Retention,  abandonment,  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  price  controls,  and  rationing  con¬ 
trols; 

(5)  Liquidation  of  emergency  agencies  of 
the  Government; 

(6)  Cost  of  Government: 

(7)  Extension  of  social  security; 

(8)  Administration  of  the  public  debt; 

(9)  Stimulation  of  risk  capital: 

(10)  Revitalization  of  competition  and 
removal  of  Government  from  competition 
with  private  business; 

(11)  Speculative  accumulation  of  Inven- 
.torles; 

(12)  Reduction  of  building  costs  and  stim¬ 
ulation  of  construction; 

(13)  Public  works  at  the  national.  State, 
and  local  levels; 

(14)  Stimulation  of  invention  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products: 

(15)  Utilization  of  foreign  patents  and 
processes  to  develop  new  enterprise; 

(16)  The  use  of  Federal  works  programs 
not  as  relief  but  to  stabilize  and  expand  the 
construction  industry; 

(17)  Stabilization  of  the  national  economy 
at  a  high  level  of  production  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act — 

(1)  Tile  Commission  is  authorized  to  em¬ 
ploy  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  spe¬ 
cialists  and  other  experts  as'  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  is  authorized,  subject  to  the  civil- 
service  laws,  to  employ  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary,  and  fix  their 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Glassi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1923,  as  amended; 

(2)  The  Commission  may  conduct  such 
hearings,  investigations,  and  inquiries  as  it 
deems  necessary; 

(3)  The  Commission  may  constitute  such 
advisory  committees,  and  may  consult  with 
such  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  consumers,  and  other ,  groups,  as  it 
deems  advisable; 

(4)  The  Commission  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities, 
and  Information  (Including  statistical  infor¬ 
mation)  of  other  Government  agencies  as  well 
as  of  private  research  agencies. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  national  Inventory  from  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  President  shall  transmit  such  in¬ 
ventory  (including  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission)  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  his  own  recommendations  with 
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respect  thereto.  The  national  Inventory  and 
the  President's  re.tommendations,  ■when 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  In¬ 
ventory  (created  by  sec.  4). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Inven¬ 
tory  (In  this  section  called  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee),  and  which  shall  be  composed  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  majority  party  mem¬ 
ber,  and  the  two  ranking  minority  party 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriations,  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  three  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  three  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  party  representation  on 
the  joint  committee  shall  reflect  the  relative 
membership  of  the  majority  a_nd  minority 
parties  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint 
committee — 

(1)  To  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters 
relating  to  the  national  Inventory;  and 

(2)  As  a  guide  to  the  .several  committees 
of  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relating 
to  the  national  Inventory,  not  later  than 
May  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the  year 
1947)  to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  containing  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  main  recommendations  made  by 
the  President  in  connection  with  the  national 
Inventory,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make 
such  other  reports  and  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  as 
it  deems  advisable. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection.  The  Joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  Its  members. 

(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  advisable, 
and,  within  the  limitations  of  its  appropria¬ 
tions,  the  joint  committee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures,  as  it  deems  necessary  and  ad¬ 
visable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services 
to  report  hearings  of  the  joint  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  not  exceed 
25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services, 
information,  and  facilities  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  establishments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  also  of  private  research  agencies. 

(e)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman 
or  vice  chairman,  and  shall  not  exceed  $100,- 
000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  OUTLAND], 

(Mr.  OUTLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
not  intended  to  ask  for  time  on  the  rule 
today.  I  do  so  in  order  that  I  may  ask 
a  question  or  two  of  the  gentleman  who 
preceded  me,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  I  listened  with  consid¬ 
erable  interest,  as  I  always  do,  to  the 


statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
especially  when  he  stated  that  tomorrow 
he  is  going  to  offer  a  substitute,  one 
which  will  be  a  bill  providing  for  the 
taking  of  an  inventory,  an  economic  in¬ 
ventory,  if  I  understood  correctly.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question; 

How  does  his  program  for  taking  in¬ 
ventory  differ  from  the  national  and  em¬ 
ployment  budget  as  reported  in  the 
original  Senate  bill?  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  budget  would  do  everything  desired 
by  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  that  it  would  in¬ 
clude  a  great  many  factors  that  are  not 
even  alluded  to  in  the  present  bill  or  any 
other  bill  I  have  seen  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
fers  to  such  points  as  taxation  in  his 
statement.  If  he  will  turn  to  page  3  of 
the  bill  he  will  find  other  items  there. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  only  one  item. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  was  going  to  men¬ 
tion  the  other  items  for  the  gentleman’s 
information. 

Ml'.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  fine.  I  would 
like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  The  other  items  are 
taxation;  banking,  credit,  and  currency; 
monopoly  and  monopolistic  practices: 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions; 
foreign  trade  and  investment:  agricul¬ 
ture:  education:  housing;  social  security; 
natural  resources;  the  provision  of  public 
services,  works,  and  research;  and  other 
revenue,  investment,  expenditure,  serv¬ 
ice,  or  regulatory  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Does  the  gentleman’s  bill  include  more 
than  that? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  infinitely  more,  I 
should  say. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  shall  listen  to  it 
then  with  considerable  interest.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  this  list  is  fairly  com¬ 
prehensive. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  In  my  opinion  and  In 
the  judgment  of  those  of  us  who  were  co¬ 
sponsoring  the  original  full  employment 
bill,  there  were  two  basic  things  of  value. 
The  second  of  them  was  the  machinery 
established.  The  first  was  policy.  That 
policy  was  essentially  in  two  parts :  First, 
that  every  man  and  woman  in  America 
seeking  work  and  able  to  work  had  the 
right  to  an  opportunity  for  a  job;  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  after  every  possible  effort  had 
been  made  by  private  industry  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  emplojmient,  then  in  the  last 
analysis,  and  in  the  last  analysis  only, 
the  Federal  Government  had  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  seeing  that  such  opportunities 
were  present.  Does  the  substitute  which 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  offer  include  a 
statement  of  policy? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  in  a  way,  yes;  It 
contains  a  bit  of  a  preamble, 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  How  much  of  a  “bit 
of  a  preamble?” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  not  too  much. 
I  think  it  is  all  compressed  in  about  one 
paragraph. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Does  it  state  the  right 
of  job  opportunity  for  the  American 
people? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  it  is  approached 
from  a  different  angle,  because  I  think 
that  is  only  part  of  our  whole  economy. 


Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  but  it  is  an  absolutely  essential 
part.  Referring  now  to  the  second  point, 
does  it  take  anything  up  so  far  as  Gov¬ 
ernment  responsibility  after  and  only 
after  private  industry  has  not  provided 
such  a  job  opportunity? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No;  it  does  not.  If 
the  gentleman  will  indulge  me  an  obser¬ 
vation  at  this  point,  I  think  it  is  all- 
important  whether  not  we  talk  about 
employment  first  or  whether  we  talk 
about  production  first.  Jobs,  after  all, 
spring  from  production.  In  proportion 
as  you  develop  the  incentives  for  produc¬ 
tion,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  problem 
pretty  well  takes  care  of  itself.  Then,  if 
within  the  framework  of  the  free-enter¬ 
prise  system,  we  fail,  then  obviously  we 
will  do  the  thing  we  have  done  in  every 
generation  of  the  country’s  history, 
namely,  supplement  it  with  some  kind  of 
constructive  public-works  proposal  on 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  that  obsei’vation.  I  would  say 
this,  it  is  true  in  the  recurring  depres¬ 
sions  in  American  history  there  has 
always  come  a  time  when  there  has  been 
a  necessity  for  some  type  of  public  works. 
The  trouble  is  that  in  the  past  we  have 
waited  until  the  last  minute  and  we  have 
not  planned  in  advance.  Then  we  have 
had  what  the  people  have  referred  to  as 
“boondoggling”  or  something  similar  be¬ 
cause  in  advance  there  has  not  been  suf¬ 
ficient  planning  as  to  what  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Government  is.  We  have 
waited  until  the  catastrophe  was  upon 
us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  that  point? 

Ml'.  OUTLAND.  I  yield  gladly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  said  that  the  Congress  has  at  any  time 
been  derelict  in  its  devotion  to  public 
works.  On  examination,  for  instance,  of 
bills  that  come  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  notably  that  on  inde¬ 
pendent  offices  and  the  deficiency  appro¬ 
priations,  they  show  we  have  provided 
money  for  advanced  planning  and  we 
have  tried  to  keep  it  on  a  constructive 
basis. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  May  I  interrupt  the 
gentleman  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  never 
wanted  to  plan  the  complete  economy 
of  the  country.  Therein  lies  the  great 
difficulty. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Yet,  was  it  not  true- 
that  at  the  one  time  when  we  did  have 
an  over-all  planning  body,  the  National 
Resources  and  Planning  Board,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  helped  lead  the  fight 
to  abolish  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
Indulge  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Gladly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Frankly,  I  took  con¬ 
siderable  pride  in  bringing  about  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  Economic  Resources 
Planning  Board.  The  reason  was  that 
they  were  setting  up  so  many  tenuous 
and  academic  plans  that  went  into  every 
field  of  public  works,  many  of  which  were 
not  the  proper  province  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Since  that  was  the  per¬ 
sonality  that  was  reflected  in  the  reports 
which  came  from  that  body,  there  was  no 
choice,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  interest 
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of  the  solvency  of  the  country,  except  to 
abolish  the  Planning  Board. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one  more  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  this  question?  In  case  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  he  is  goipg  to  advocate  in  his 
substitute  bill  tomorrow  should  prevail, 
would  there  not  be  a  great  deal  that  could 
be  done  by  Just  such  a  planning  board? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  minimize  the 
fact  that  a  planning  board  could  have 
done  a  lot  of  good.  But  the  point  is,  pre¬ 
cisely  where  does  it  stop?  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  took  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
stack  of  volumes  bound  in  gloss  paper 
which  is  nearly  that  high,  he  would  ap¬ 
prehend  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  have  read  every 
volume  of  their  reports.  To  me  it  repre¬ 
sented  the  finest  and  most  comprehensive 
program  of  democratic  planning  ever  at¬ 
tempted  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  gentleman  took 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  volumes  ema¬ 
nating  from  that  body,  he  would  realize 
the  ultimate  end  would,  of  course,  be  the 
complete  regimentation,  in  my  judgment, 
of  almost  every  function  in  the  country 
and  the  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  pri¬ 
vate-enterprise  system. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Of  course,  I  disagree 
with  that  particular  point.  May  I  ask  if 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  introduce  a 
substitute  bill  to  recognize  employment 
and  not  only  production?  He  says  em¬ 
ployment  comes  later.  It  seems  they  go 
together  and  that  neither  comes  first. 
But  when  we  discuss  unemployment  we 
are  discussing  human  suffering.  I  for 
one  want  to  go  on  record  as  anxious  to 
prevent  such  suffering  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  possible.  The  original  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  was  one  long  step  in  that  direc¬ 
tion — the  committee  substitute  definitely 
is  not. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  I  Mr.  HolifieldI. 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
not  planned  on  speaking  on  this  matter, 
but  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  different  remarks  made  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  think  it  is  well  that  we  should 
look  into  this  thing  calmly.  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  depression  that  occurred  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1928  and  1932.  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
business  at  that  time.  I  could  not  sell 
my  wares  in  my  stores  because  the  people 
did  not  have  the  money  with  which  to 
buy. 

I  can  go  back  farther.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown]  spoke  of  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget.  I  was  also  in  business  at 
that  time.  We  had  practically  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  back  in  the  early  twenties, 
particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tw’enties,  but  that  did  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  either  of  full  employment  or  full  pro¬ 
duction.  We  had  a  wonderful  demon¬ 
stration  during  the  war  of  the  ability  of 
the  businessmen  of  this  Nation,  the 
workers  and  agriculturalists  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  to  double  our  production.  We 


stepped  up  from  possibly  eighty  billion 
to  a  one-hundred-and-fifty-  or  one-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-billion-dollar  production 
and  we  had  almost  full  employment  dur¬ 
ing  that  time. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  And  the  gentleman  knows 
that  the  employer  there  was  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  RICH.  It  was  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  was  spending  the  money 
for  all  the  things  that  industry  was  cre¬ 
ating.  and  look  at  the  great  deficit  we 
have.  How  long  can  you  continue  that? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  realize  that,  and 
I  am  not  advocating  at  this  time  tre¬ 
mendous  deficit  financing.  I  say  it  is 
up  to  the  businessmen,  the  laboring  men, 
and  the  farmers  of  America  to  maintain 
full  production.  That  means  full  em¬ 
ployment.  There  Is  no  reason  why  the 
people  of  America  who  want  jobs  should 
not  have  jobs.  If  our  present  system  of 
operation,  which  is  a  planless  system, 
and  which  has  failed  time  and  time  again 
as  our  cycles  of  depression  prove,  if  that 
fails  to  bring  together  the  raw  products, 
the  machines  and  the  men,  we  have  got 
to  plan  a  way  out.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
the  word  “planning.”  Planning  has  to 
be  done  or  we  will  have  a  condition  in 
this  country  like  the  nations  in  Europe 
who  did  not  have  any  plans  and  who 
went  into  their  cycles  of  depression,  and 
fascism  reared  its  ugly  head.  Many  of 
us  are  very  serious  about  this  thing.  We 
would  like  to  see  something  done,  and 
done  within  the  scope  of  free  enterprise. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  gives 
me  a  real  opportunity  to  bring  home  some 
facts  to  the  membership,  especially  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  previously  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Brown] 
and  others  would  seem  to  think  that  we 
should  do  nothing;  that  this  bill  will  not 
accomolish  anything.  That  reminds  me 
of  1929,  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  when  we 
all  recognized  the  danger  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  faced  with,  when  stocks  started 
going  down  on  the  stock  exchange,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  close  that  gambling 
institution  for  3  or  4  months  so  that 
people,  whose  stocks  were  posted  as  col¬ 
lateral.  would  not  become  bankrupt,  and 
that  the  country  would  not  be  ruined. 

I  think  there  are  some  Members' pres¬ 
ent  who  will  remember  a  bill  I  introduced 
In  1931. 

I  introduced  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  bill.  I  did  not  desig¬ 
nate  it  “Reconstruction”  because  I  did 
not  want  to  offend  the  sensibilities  of 
the  Republicans:  that  is  never  my  desire. 
Nevertheless,  later  on  it  became  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  bill. 
At  the  time  I  advocated  that  bill  to  cre¬ 
ate  such  a  corporation  to  help  small 
business,  and  business  in  general,  some 
of  the  Members  on  this  side  and  especial¬ 
ly  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  Mr.  Mills,  thought  the  bill  would 
not  work.  Finally,  we  did  reach  the 
point  where  a  bill  was  considered.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  I  concede, 
of  course,  that  the  bill  did  not  accomplish 


what  I  aimed,  to  save  the  small  people 
of  the  country  from  ruin,  but  had  at  that 
time  President  Hoover  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party  taken  advice  from  a  Democrat 
and  adopted  the  bill  in  1931  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  election  year  of  1932 — 
and  I  am  giving  you  this  in  confidence — 
because  Mr.  Mills  thought  it  would  help 
the  Republican  Presidential  campaign, 
things  might  have  been  very,  different.  I 
warned  them  at  the  time  that  the  coun¬ 
try  was  fast  approaching  a  crisis  and  to 
delay  its  passage  would  bring  about  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  ruin  to  the  Nation — the  crash 
that  everyone  must  remember.  I  pleaded 
that  the  Congress  pass  the  bill  before  it 
was  too  late,  to  no  avail.  It  was  finally 
enacted  in  1932.  President  Hoover  ve¬ 
toed  it  on  the  pretense  that  it  would 
provide  loans  only  to  municipalities  for 
self-liquidating  projects.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill  later  did  pass  with  certain 
amendments  and  only  the  railroads,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  banks  were 
aided:  but  the  main  group  of  people  I 
aimed  to  help,  the  businessmen  of  this 
Nation,  the  small  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  to  obtain  loans,  were  not 
aided. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  this  bill.  • 
The  purpose  of  this’  bill  is  to  help  the 
people  and  not  indu.stry  as  some  gentle¬ 
men  would  like  to  have  as  its  purpose. 
In  view  of  that  I  believe  we  should  learn 
by  experience  and  although  the  bill  may 
not  be  perfect,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is, 
it  Is  not  a  bill  that  I  would  recommend; 
but  the  President  being  misinformed  as 
to  eight  or  ten  million  people  being 
thrown  out  of  employment  recommended 
this  legislation  in  the  interest  of  Amer¬ 
ican  labor  and  in  the  interest  of  our 
country.  Thei’e  Is,  however,  no  such 
danger  of  unemployment,  if  anything, 
as  I  have  stated,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
labor;  consequently  we  do  not  have  to  go 
as  far  as  he  felt  we  should  go.  It  really 
shows,  however,  that  he  has  the  Interest 
of  the  country  and  the  wage  earner  at 
heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  bill  does  not  ac¬ 
complish  all  that  the  President  intended, 
it  can  be  amended  when  it  is  taken  up 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  In  conclusion 
let  me  again  say  to  the  President  and  to 
the  membership  that  I  do  not  fear  any 
great  unemployment  and  that  the  scare 
thereto  was  artifically  created.  Actually 
there  will  not  be  undue  unemployment 
but  the  shortage  of  labor  will  continue 
as  many  of  the  Industries  ceased  to 
operate  some  months  ago,  because,  as 
they  them.selves  stated,  they  made 
enough  money  during  the  year  of  1945 
and  did  not  wish  to  pay  increased  income 
taxes  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  if 
they  continued  to  increa.se  their  produc¬ 
tion.  The  same  situation  applied  to 
many  businesses  that  made  large  profits 
during  the  year.  They  are  aware  that 
Income  taxes  and  exc^s-profits  taxes 
will  not  be  as  great  in  1946  and.  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  but  natural  to  assume  that 
they  will  reopen,  expand,  and  increase 
their  business  which  will  require  addi¬ 
tional  labor.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  fears  expressed  concerning  unem¬ 
ployment  should  cease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON  THE  BILL 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ’  consent  that ,  all  Members 
who  speak  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  the  bill  may  have  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  their  re¬ 
marks  and  include  charts,  newspaper 
articles,  and  other  pertinent  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EMPLOYMENT-PRODUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  380),  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  and  program  for  assuring 
continuing  full  employment  and  full  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill,  S.  380,  the  Employ¬ 
ment-Production  Act,  with  Mr.  Thom¬ 
ason  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the^title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  cons*ent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments,  may  I  say 
that  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
who  now  has  the  floor  and  is  about  to 
speak  has  been  most  active,  most  ener¬ 
getic,  honest,  and  careful,  in  his  dealings 
with  the  members  of  the  committee. 
This  committee  has  held  hearings  for 
several  months  on  the  pending  bill.  I 
beseech  for  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Manasco],  our  chairman,  the  cour¬ 
tesy  that  is  due  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  he  has  been  one  of 
the  best  chairmen  it  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  serve  under. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 
has  held  extensive  and  exhaustive  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  so-called  full  employment 
bill.  We  started  hearings  on  September 
25  on  H.  R.  2202.  About  a  week  later  a 
bill  was  referred  to  our  committee  that 
passed  the  Senate,  S.  380,  the  bill  which 
we  are  considering  today.  A  member  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  LaFollette],  introduced  an¬ 
other  bill,  the  number  of  which,  I  believe 
is  H.  R.  4181,  on  the  same  subject. 

When  we  started  hearings  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  matter  there  was  quite  a  lot 
of  pressure  brought  to  bear  to  report  a 
bill  out  immediately.  Our  committee — 
and  the  record  will  show  this — made 


every  effort  to  get  members  of  the  Cabi¬ 
net  to  appear  before  the  committee  and 
express  their  views.  For  reasons  beyond 
their  control  they  could  not  appea*r  when 
we  first  started  hearings.  The  first  wit¬ 
nesses  appearing  before  the  committee 
were  the  authors  and  sponsors  of  the 
bills:  then  there  was  the  Director  of  the 
Budget. 

There  is  quite  a  division  of  opinion  in 
our  country  as  to  the  advisability  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  so-called  full  employment  bill. 
We  felt  that  those  people  in  the  country 
who  opposed  the  present  bill,  S.  380,  and 
who  opposed  H.  R.  2202,  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  permitting 
those  people  to  appear  before  our  com¬ 
mittee.  Of  course,  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  who  wanted  us  to  go  ahead  and 
not  hear  anyone,  just  report  the  bill 
out.  But  many  of  us  on  the  committee 
had  fears  as  to  what  might  result  to 
our  system  of  Government  if  the  bills  in 
their  original  form  became  law. 

The  bills  in  and  of  themselves  are  not 
dangerous;  but  the  implementing  legis- 
laton  that  would  follow  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  every  man  in  the  United  States  a  job 
is  what  many  of  us  fear.  We  realized,  as 
does  everyone  in  this  country,  that  every 
American  who  desires  to  work  should 
have  a  job;  but  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  that  job  should  be 
provided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world  today  that  have  full 
employment.  I  think  it  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  for  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
make  an  investigation  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  laboring  men  in  a  country  like 
China,  which  has  full  employment,  and 
Java.  Many  of  the  Asiatic  countries 
have  full  employment.  Anyone  who  has 
ever  visited  those  countries  or  who  has 
read  about  those  countries  would  agree, 

I  think,  that  the  wages  paid  those  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  amount  of  goods  and  wares 
produced  per  man-hour  cannot  compare 
with  the  results  produced  by  even  the 
lowest  paid  physically  handicapped 
worker  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  • 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  prefer  to  make  a 
few  remarks  before  I  yield. 

Those  countries  have  full  employment. 
The  war  period  in  this  country  has  been 
cited  as  a  period  of  full  employment. 
Let  us  examine  the  facts.  We  had  over 
12,000,000  men  in  the  armed  forces  who 
were  taken  out  of  the  productive  field. 
Those  were  the  most  able-bodied  men 
in  the'United  States.  So  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  we  could  fairly  consider  even  our 
war  period,  when  we  had  wives  of  war 
veterans,  people  beyond  the  retirement 
age,  and  children  working  in  war  in¬ 
dustry — a  full-employment  period.  As¬ 
suming  that  it  w’as  a  period  of  full  em¬ 
ployment,  how  was  it  given?  It  was  given 
by  taxing  the  American  people  higher 
than  they  have  ever  been  taxed  before, 
and  by  borrowing  over  $200,000,000,000, 
much  of  it  from  unborn  generations. 
Of  course,  some  people  are  not  worried 
about  paying  that  debt.  We. can  pay  the 
debt  very  easily  by  inflation.  But  I,  for 
one,  hope  that  every  American  who  has 
been  induced  to  loan  his  money  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  bring  this  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion  will  get  dollar  for  dollar  value 


for  every  dime  he  has  invested,  and  I 
think  we  owe  it  to  those  people,  and 
unborn  generations  of  our  country.  Of 
course,  you  can  give  full  emploj'ment  by 
tax  dollars  or  by  borrowing  money,  but 
when  the  Federal  Government  borrows 
money  or  when  it  taxes  people  you  are 
taking  money  that  would  ordinarily  be 
used  by  private  Investors  to  give  jobs  to 
our  pGople.  We  have  had  estimates,  and 
you  have  seen  them  in  the  press,  that 
by  next  year  we  will  have  between  six 
and  ten  million  people  out  of  work.  Of 
course,  there  is  always  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  out  of  employment  who  are  chang¬ 
ing  jobs.  We  have  seasonal  employment 
in  this  country,  and  if  you  did  not  have 
some  seasonal  employment  many  of  you 
would  not  eat.  You  have  seasonal  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  farms,  in  agriculture, 
and  in  the  canning  industry. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  And  fishing. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Fishing,  and  many 
other  industries.  Without  seasonal  em¬ 
ployment  there  would  be  no  eating.  I 
am  wondering  what  would  be  the  result 
if  we  undertook  to  guarantee  8,000,000 
people  a  job  next  year  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Under  the  provisions  of  both 
original  bills  the  Federal  works  that 
would  be  performed  under  those  bills 
must  be  done  by  private  contractors, 
under  existing  law.  I  believe  under  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act  those  workers  must  all 
be  paid  the  prevailing  wage.  Let  us  as¬ 
sume  that  8,000,000  people  would  be  out 
of  work  next  year;  that  they  cannot  get 
work  in  private  employment  or  self- 
employment.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
very  barest  minimum  that  many  wit¬ 
nesses  who  appeared  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  stated  would  be  a  decent  hving 
wage  would  be  $2,000.  That  woulcf take 
$16,000,000,000  out  of  Federal  funds  to 
give  those  people  employment,  and  un¬ 
less  you  give  them  useful  employment 
that  would  be  $16,000,000,000  thrown 
away.  You  can  give  a  man  employment 
by  counting  trees,  but  if  we  give  employ¬ 
ment  on  Federal  projects  we  want  some 
worth-while  Federal  projects;  projects 
that  will  increase  our  national  wealth. 

If  we  give  them  jobs  on  worth-while 
projects,  I  have  seen  cost  figures  varying 
anywhere  from  $1.46  to  $1.75  per  person 
per  dollar  invested  for  labor,  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  give  jobs  on  public-works  proj¬ 
ects.  Let  us  assmne  that  it  is  a  dollar. 
That  would  be  another  $16,000,000,000 
we  would  have  to  get  up  somewhere.  I 
do  not  believe  the  people  of  this  country 
are  going  to  continue  to  loan  their  dol¬ 
lars  to  this  Government  with  the  same 
patriotic  fervor  they  have  been  loaning 
it  during  the  war  period  to  give  jobs  to 
people. 

We  have  certain  commitments  in  this 
country  that  we  just  cannot  overlook. 

We  ai’e  obligated  to  pay  compensation 
to  men  who  gave  parts  of  their  bodies  » 
or  their  minds,  and  to  the  dependents  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  to  win  this 
war.  That  is  the  highest  obligation  our- 
country  owes.  It  comes  before  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  public  debt.  We  owe  to 
the  men  who  come  back  to  this  country 
wounded  in  mind  and  body  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  medical  attention,  and  also  worth¬ 
while  job  opportunities,  and  not  leaf- 
I’aking  jobs. 
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This  Is  all  based  on  the  value  of  the 
dollar  today.  If  you  inflate  the  dollar 
and  make  it  worthless,  the  compensation 
these  boys  will  be  paid  will  be  worthless. 
We  must  keep  that  in  mind.  Unless  we 
work  out  some  sliding  scale  for  our  com¬ 
pensation  we  have  to  continue  to  have  a 
dollar  worth  what  it  is  now,  and  any  of 
us  knows  it  is  worth  much  less  than  it 
was  4  years  ago.  But  we  cannot  «fford 
to  let  the  value  of  that  dollar  be  reduced. 

If  we  recognize  that  obligation,  the 
estimates  show  that  it  will  take  in  the 
present  dollar  between  $3,000,000,000  and 
$5,000,000,000  to  carry  out  our  present 
commitments.  Unless  we  are  foolish 
enough  to  stick  our  heads  in  the  sand, 
it  will  take  between  $8,000,000,000  and 
$10,000,000,000  a  year  for  national  de¬ 
fense.  It  will  take  a  little  over  $6,000,- 
000  000  a  year  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt.  Interest  that  will  go  to 
help  many  people  get  by  in  their  old 
age,  interest  that  will  be  plowed  back 
into  loans  to  give  other  people  jobs.  And 
we  have  other  Federal  commitments. 
We  are  committing  ourselves  dally  to 
public-works  programs.  It  has  been 
charged  that  Congress  has  not  planned. 
I  think  that  is  an  unfair  statement. 
Every  year  we  have  had  public  works 
appropriation  bills.  We  have  just  fin¬ 
ished  considering  an  appropriation  bill 
to  provide  public  works  for  jobs,  for  use¬ 
ful  jobs.  We  have  passed  legislation 
creating  the  Export-Import  Bank,  to  en¬ 
able  foreign  purchasers  to  purchase 
American-made  goods  and  give  jobs  in 
our  system  of  free  enterprise.  We  are 
discussing  now  loans  to  other  countries. 
Some  say  they  will  be  used  to  give  jobs 
to  Americans  in  producing  goods  for  ex¬ 
port^  That  is  a  debatable  question,  and 
I  will  not  enter  into  it. 

All  our  commitments,  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mate  I  have  seen,  will  amount  to  around 
$24,000,000,000  a  year  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury.  I  am  just  wondering  if  we  had 
not  better  be  a  little  careful  about  com¬ 
ing  out  with  some  of  these  proposals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  appeared  before 
our  committee  and  stated  that  these  bills 
did  not  guarantee  every  American  a  job. 

1  want  to  read  paragraph  (e)  of  section 

2  on  page  3  of  H.  R.  2202,  a  bill  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Patman  bill.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em¬ 
ployment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved.  It 
Is  a  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  such  volume  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be 
needed  to  assure  continuing  full  employment. 

Witnesses  who  have  appeared  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  bill  say  that  does  not  mean 
what  it  says.  They  say  it  did  not  mean 
to  guarantee  everybody  a  job.  I  want  to 
read  to  you  from  the  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  on  the  bill  S.  380,  a  statement  made 
by  one  of  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Wolf,  of  the 
National  Lawyers’  Guild,  on  page  812  of 
the  Senate  hearings,  and  let  you  see  what 
he  thought  this  meant.  Quoting  from 
Mr.  Wolf: 

The  dictionary  defines  “assure"  as  follows: 
“to  make  sure  or  certain,  to  Inspire  confidence 
by  a  declaration  or  promise." 


This  later  gives  us  a  real  clue  to  the  real 
basis  for  the  objection.  The  promise  by 
Congress  for  Job  opportunities  will  Inspire 
confidence  to  the  people  of  the  country. 
They  will  rely  on  the  assurance  of  their 
Government  and  they  will  expect  those  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  effectively  Implemented. 

The  word  “implemented"  is  one  of 
the  words  that  scared  me. 

Continuing  on  page  812: 

Those  who  are  sincere  In  their  desire  for 
the  achievement  of  a  goal  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  will  have  no  reluctance  about  creating 
such  expectations.  They  do  not  balk  at  the 
word  "assure."  Those  who  do  object  and  • 
who  do  balk  do,  so  because  they  are  opposed 
to  the  whole  concept  of  Government  respon¬ 
sibility  for  full  employment.  They  realize 
then  there  may  be  no  legal  redress  against 
the  Government  If  It  falls  In  Its  promises  If 
after  this  bill  becomes  law  no  legislative 
steps  are  taken  to  give  effect  to  Its  declara¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  the  American  people  will 
have  redress  at  the  polls  In  their  orderly, 
powerful,  and  democratic  way.  A  promise  Is 
a  commitment  and  the  public  relies  on  Its 
legislators  to  honor  their  commitments. 

In  the  hearings  on  H.  R.  2202,  this 
question  was  asked  many  witnesses,  but 
I  just  happened  to  pick  this  one  out 
because  he  was  a  very  fine  witness  rep¬ 
resenting  a  great  labor  organization, 
Mr.  Hines,  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  I  will  say  that  he  certainly 
did  present  his  side  of  the  case  about 
as  well  as  any  of  the  proponents  of  either 
bill.  This  question  was  asked  Mr.  Hines 
on  page  403  of  "the  House  hearings:  • 

But  after  the  President  transmits  the 
Budget,  under  the  provisions  of  either  one 
of  these  bills  under  consideration.  It  Is  still 
necessary  for  legislative  committees  to  pass 
legislative  authorizations  for  appropriations 
for  specific  projects  and  then  It  is  still  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  appropriation  committee  and 
the  Congress  to  make  appropriations  the 
same  as  we  do  now. 

Mr.  Hines  answered  that  question  as 
follows: 

No;  there  Is  a  difference.  Congressman, 
between  the  Appropriations  Committee  un¬ 
der  this  or  anticipated  under  this  and  the 
conditions  at  the  present  time.  You  would 
be  under  obligation  In  accordance  with  this 
bill  to  carry  out  the  Intent  and  the  purpose 
of  the  bill,  that  Is.  It  requires  the  President 
to  make  recommendations  and  requires  the 
appropriations  as  necessary  and  recommended 
by  the  President  to  relieve  unemployment. 

In  other  words,  he  thought  it  was  a 
commitment  on  the  part  of  Congress  and 
if  we  were  to  fulfill  that  commitment 
we  would  be  forced  to  give  8,000,000  jobs. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Does  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  agree  with 
me  that  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning 
of  paragraph  (e),  on  page  3,  of  H.  R. 
2202  is  an  absolute,  unlimited  pledge  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  expenditures  and  investments  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  guarantee  full  em¬ 
ployment? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  According  to  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  appeared  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  i^  their  opinion.  I  have 
Just  read  their  testimony.  We  will  be 
held  responsible  if  we  do  not  carry  out 
that  commitment. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  United  States 


Treasury  is  not  equipped  to  make  such 
an  unlimited  pledge? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could,  when  we  owe  around  $263,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  We  want  to  get  the 
position  of  those  who  are  in  opposition 
to  this  bill  as  quickly  as  we  can.  There 
are  apparently  two  schools  of  thought. 
One  theory  is  that  it  is  absolutely  milk 
sop  and  does  nothing.  So,  we  were 
cocked  and  primed  for  that.  Now  we 
come  to  the  opposite  proposition,  that 
it  does  entirely  too  much  and  falls  over¬ 
board  on  the  other  side.  So  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  which  horn  of  the  dilemma 
we  are  expected  to  meet.  For  once  in 
my  life  I  have  labored  with  the  hearings 
of  a  comnjittee. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  believe  you  will 
agree  that  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
really  mean  that. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Not  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  argument  or  controversy,  but  in 
all  seriousness,  does  the  gentleman  think 
we  can  meet  a  $24,000,000,000  budget  out 
of  a  $60,000,000,000  or  $70,000,000,000  in¬ 
come  per  year? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  other  words.  If 
we  go  back  to  the* level  of  total  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  which  was  from 
$40,000,000,000  up  to  possibly  $80,000,- 
000,000,  can  we  subtract  this  great  in¬ 
creasing  amount  of  taxes  from  that? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  That  is  exactly  the 
reason  I  say  that  unless  you  reduce  the 
value  of  the  dollar  to  where  it  amounts  to 
nothing,  you  cannot  afford  to  assure 
every  American  a  job  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  not  talking 
about  that  right  now.  I  am  asking  this 
other  question,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  During  this  war  I  think  we 
have  subtracted  about  forty  or  fifty  bil¬ 
lion  per  year  in  taxes,  but  we  have  sub¬ 
tracted  it  out  of  a  much  larger  total 
economy.  In  order  to  meet  those  obliga¬ 
tions,  which  I  think  we  all  want  to  meet, 
is  it  not  going  to  be  necessary  to  operate 
our  economy  at  around  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  billion, 
some  amount  above  a  hundred  billion,  in 
order  to  take  out  that  amount  of  taxes 
and  still  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
enough  money  to  maintain  the  average 
standard  of  living? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Of  course,  we  have 
been  paying  taxes  of  forty-five  or  fifty 
billion  out  of  money  we  have  borrowed 
from  children  who  are  not  now  living, 
unborn  children. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  realize  that;  but 
we  still  have  to  maintain  a  higher  level 
of  employment  and  a  higher  level  of  pro¬ 
duction  than  we  did  before  the  war  in 
order  to  meet  the  taxes. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  We  certainly  must. 
I  think  it  can  be  done  under  our  system 
of  free  enterprise.  If  our  private  enter¬ 
prise  system  has  been  a  failure,  and  the 
passage  of  either  one  of  the  original  bills 
is  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  our  system  has  been  a  failure. 
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I  cannot  understand  for  the  life  of  me 
how  every  country  is  coming  to  our  door 
trying  to  borrow  money  that  we  have,  to 
borrow  from  unborn  generations.  I  can¬ 
not  understand  why  those  successful  sys¬ 
tems — if  they  are  successful — would  not' 
be  coming  to  the  National  Capital  today 
trying  to  loan  us  money, 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr. .  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MANASCO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  HolifieldJ  mentions  the 
possibility  of  a  $75,000,000,000  national 
income.  National  incomes  increase  and 
decrease  in  proportion  to  our  prosperity, 
.We  cannot  be  prosperous  if  our  people 
are  being  ground  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones  of  taxes.  If  I  under¬ 
stand  the  gentleman,  he  thinks  we  can 
work  up  an  economy  of  prosperity  in  this 
country  by  taking  in  each  other’s  wash¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Some  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  appeared  before  our  commit¬ 
tee  stated  that  the  main  pui'pose  was  to 
create  purchasing  power.  You  can  go 
down  to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Pi’inting  today  a!nd  print  $24,000,000,000 
worth  of  money  to  purchase  goods,  but 
somebody  has  got  to  produce  the  goods. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  We  have  got  to  have 
created  wealth. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Created  wealth  that 
comes  from  creative  toil. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  And  I  say  you  can¬ 
not  have  creative  useful  employment  by 
putting  people  to  counting  trees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  I  wish  to  take  this 
occasion  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  who  has  done  a  fine  job. 

The  'Other  body  passed  a  bill  that  was 
perfectly  cockeyed.  It  is  surprising  that 
anyone  on  the  floor  of  the  House  should 
be  for  it;  unfortunately  there  are.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  pared  it 
down  to  where  it  is  at  least  respectable 
if  innocuous. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  want  to  make  a 
statement  in  reply  to  the  gehtleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
minute.  I  want  to  make  one  further 
statement,  and  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
can  truthfully  contradict  it.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  under  the 
original  bill,  S.  380,  or  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  H.  R.  2202,  can  do  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  he  can  do  right  now  under 
our  Constitution  except  assure  jobs  and 
create  a  joint  committee.  I  believe  no 
one  can  contradict  that  statement.  He 
can  submit  a  budget  any  day  he  wants 
to,  he  can  transmit  a  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  any  day  he  wants  to  under  our 
Constitution. 

In  transmitting  a  message  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill  the  President  had  to  -look  into 
a  crystal  ball.  He  states  that  8,000,000 
people  would  be  unemployed  in  November 


of  next  year  and  asked  what  Congress 
was  doing  about  it.  He  looked  into  an 
almanac  and  said  that  crops  were  going 
to  be  infested  with  bugs  in  the  summer 
of  next  year  and  we  have  got  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  relieve  the  farmers. 

A  budget  message  would  have  had  to 
be  made  up  around  September  of  this 
year  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
in  January  of  next  year  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1946;  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  President  of  the  United 
States  would  risk  what  might  follow  if 
he  made  a  failure  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Aie  we  going  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything  that  we  pledge?  The 
Republican  Party  made  this  as  a  part  of 
its  platform,  so  did  the  Democratic  Party. 
Now,  the  President  is  elected  and  he  asks 
for  it  as  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  If  the  Republicans  had  elected 
their  candidate  he  would  no  doubt  be 
doing  the  same  thing. 

I  say  that  whenever  we  commence  to 
try  to  accomplish  the  thing  we  promised 
the  people  and  the  party  that  gets  elected 
and  its  leader  asks  for  it,  we  find  the 
statement  made  that  it  is  innocuous,  but 
they  oppose  it,  or  they  say  it  goes  too 
far  and  they  oppose-  it.  How  are  we 
going  to  get  the  confidence  of  the  people 
if  we  do  not  carry  out  the  promises  we 
make  to  them? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  challenge  any  fair- 
minded  man  to  read  the  platforms  of 
both  political  parties  for  the  last  40  years 
and  say  anything  but  that  if  we  had  put 
into  effect  eversdhing  they  promised  to 
the  American  people,  the  country  would 
haTie  been  destroyed  long  ago. 

I  think  we  have  got  to  use  some  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Constant 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  large 
national  income,  and  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out  that  it  has  been  due  largely 
to  exorbitant  taxes  and  borrowed  money. 
Does  it  not  finally  come  down  to  this; 
Can  we  bring  about  prosperity  in  this 
country  by  taxing  and  borrowing?  Or 
can  we  tax  and  borrow  and  spend  our¬ 
selves  into  prosperity?  Can  it  be  done? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  If  you  will  read  the 
hearings  you  will  find  charts  placed  there 
by  the  proponents  of  the  original  bill 
which  show  that  through  the  thirties  the 
Federal  Government  spent  billions  of 
dollars  to  prime  the  pump,  but  in  1939 
there  were  still  9,000,000  Americans  un¬ 
employed.  I  think  that  is  very  interest¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  wish  to  make  one 
observation,  then  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  The  gentleman  made  the 
statement  that  the  pfonjises  made  by  the 
political  parties,  both  Democrat  and  Re¬ 
publican,  had  not  been  lived  up  to.  That 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  state¬ 
ment.  If  when  election  time  -comes 
around  the  people  of  America  cannot 


rely  upon  the  promises  of  their  two  par¬ 
ties,  then  I  think  the  republican  system 
of  government  is  in  danger. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  may  I  say  that  the  American  people 
are  not  as  easily  fooled,  as  a  lot  of  people 
think,  by  campaign  platforms.  They 
usually  take  the  platform  with  a  grain 
of  salt  and  Expect  their  elected  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  use  their  best  judgment  in 
passing  legislation  to  implement  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  The  gentleman 
stated  something  about  the  machinery 
that  is  established  and  the  fact  that  un¬ 
der  the  bill  the  President  could  do  prac¬ 
tically  everything  already.  The  question 
I  am  going  to  ask  is  one  similar  to  what 
I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  a  few  moments  ago,  namely, 
that  while  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
machinery  in  the  committee  substitute, 
the  declaration  of  policy  has  almost  en¬ 
tirely  changed.  It  seems  to  me  that  part 
of  the  strength  of  the  original  bill  lay  in 
that  declaration  of  policy  which  stated 
the  right  of  job  opportunity  for  all  Amer¬ 
icans  able  and  willing  to  work  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  for 
meeting  that  opportunity  when  private 
industry,  and  only  after  private  industry 
had  not  done  so.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  may  say  that  you 
cannot  do  it  under  cur  system  of  free; 
competitive  enterprise.  Now,  it  can  be 
done,  of  course.  I  have  been  criticized 
a  great  deal,  but  I  am  going  to  read  some¬ 
thing  to  you.  I  think  we  should  just  look 
at  the  history  of  some  of  this  legislation. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  read  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  France  in  1848, 1  believe  it  was, 
when  the  Second  French  Republic  un¬ 
dertook  to  guarantee  everybody  full  em¬ 
ployment.  The  farmers  started  to  come 
in  and  work  on  these  projects,  because  it 
is  a  lot  easier  to  work  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  than  it  is  to  work  out  in  the  sun, 
the  rain,  and  so  forth. 

I  want  to  read  to  you  from  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  I  am  not  throw¬ 
ing  off  on  the  Soviet  people  now.  If  they 
want  communism,  I  am  in  favor  of  their 
having  it.  I  want  them  to  have  the  kind 
of  government  they  want,  but  I  do  not 
^  want  them  telling  us  what  kind  of  gov- 
'ernment  we  should  have. 

This  is  a  section  entitled  “Fundamen¬ 
tal  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens,’’  arti¬ 
cle  118,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Citizens  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  have  the  right  to 
work;  that  is,  are  guaranteed  the  right  to 
employment  and  payment  for  their  work  in 
accordance  with  its  quantity  and  quality. 

They  are  a  little  smarter  than  we  are. 
We  do  not  make  any  reference  in  our  bills 
to  either  quantity  or  quality.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  out  on  a  leaf -raking 
job. 

I  want  to  read  another  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  from  this.  Article  12  of  that  same 
constitution  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  work  is  a  duty  and  a 
matter  of  honor  for  every  able-bodied  citi¬ 
zen  In  accordance  with  the  principle:  “He 
who  does  not  work,  neither  shall  he  leat.’’ 
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So  that  they  take  care  of  folks  who  go 
out  and  lean  on  shovels.  We  do  not  do 
that  under  our  system  and  I  want  to  see 
our  system  continued. 

The  American  people  are  not  going  to 
stand  by  and  let  anyone  starve  to  death. 

You  had  full  employment  in  Germany 
under  the  Nazi  regime.  Many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  armed  forces  who  are  now  in 
the  galleries,  went  into  the  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  and  saw  what  happened  to 
those  people  over  there  who  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  object  to  any  of  the  ideologies  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
come  to  our  country. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Would 
not  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  one 
of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  rise  of 
Hitler  to  power  was  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Germany? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  have  read  that  in 
certain  publications,  but  if  that  is  true, 
the  German  people  that  we  are  ruling 
over  today  in  our  effort  to  convince  them 
that  nazism  was  wrong,  would  be  over 
here  in  our  country  just  like  certain  other 
groups  are  in  here.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  can  defend  nazism  in  any  way,  al¬ 
though  I  did  hear  a  boy  who  was  a  prison¬ 
er  of  war  for  13  months  say  that  when 
Hitler  first  started  out  he  did  a  lot  for 
his  people.  When  you  do  a  lot  for  your 
people  they  want  more,  more,  and  more, 
and  in  giving  them  more  you  have  to  give 
up  your  liberties.  I  am  wondering  if  our 
liberty  is  not  a  little  more  precious  than 
giving  it  up  for  more  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  that  has  been  reported  and  that  has 
been  criticized  so  much.  I  know  that 
this  bill  will  be  fully  discussed  later  on. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield  for  just  one 
little  question. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  he  has  obtained 
quite  a  bit  of  applause  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  but  he  will  find  his  votes  for  his 
bill,  which  I  Intend  to  support,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  do  not  care  where 
the  applause  comes  from,  so  long  as  it 
Is  American  applause.  I  have  been  con¬ 
demned  by  every  left-wing  organization 
in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  most 
scurrilous  attacks  that  have  ever  been 
made  on  anybody  have  been  made  on 
me.  Yet  I  do  not  budge.  I  am  still  for  a 
free  America  and  I  am  going  to  continue 
to  vote  for  a  free  America  as  long  as  I 
am  a  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Pause  for  station 
Identification.  I  want  to  call  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  just  two 
Members  on  that  side  applauded. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
looking  for  applause.  I  am  not  looking 
^  for  any  approval  of  my  position.  My 
position  is  honest.  I  know  many  men 
who  are  supporting  this  original  bill  are 


honest  in  their  opinion,  just  like  I  know 
there  are  millions  and  millions  of  people' 
in  this  country  who  are  honestly  sup¬ 
porting  different  political  parties  from 
the  party  that  I  support.  Every  man  in 
America  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion. 
That  is  the  reason  I  like  this  country. 
If  I  had  lived  in  Nazi  Germany  and  did 
not  believe  in  the  ideaologies'of  Adolf 
Hitler,  I  would  be  placed  in  a  concentra¬ 
tion  camp.  I  hope  that  situation  will 
never  happen  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  believe  that  we  can  have  a 
high  standard  of  living  and  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  still  maintain  a  free  America. 
The  gentleman  is  talking  about  Germany 
and  Russia. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  know  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  argument  is.  I  have  read  every 
one  of  the  arguments  for  the  bill  that 
have  been  made  available  to  me.  But  it 
was  human  nature  even  in  the  WPA  days 
to  want  to  work  for  the  Government. 
I  saw  farmers  in  my  country  quit  their 
farms  and  go  to  work  on  WPA  projects 
for  $36  a  month.  Why?  Because  they 
did  not  have  to  work  hard  for  $36.  They 
worked  about  3  days  a  week,  and  they  did 
not  have  to  work  much  in  those  3  days. 
Not  all  Americans  like  to  work  like  you 
do.  I  am  one  who  does  not  like  to  work 
hard,  and  if  I  had  some  easygoing  job 
from  now  on  I  might  not  be  out  here, 
and  a  lot  of  my  neighbors  would  not  be 
planting  peas  and  beans  to  feed  you. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Even  before  the 
heydejfc  of  WPA  in  Alabama,  how  much 
did  the  workers,  the  fanners,  get  a  day 
down  there? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  They  did  not  get 
much.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  beating  their  chests  for  the  imder 
dog  and  the  under  privileged.  I  want 
to  say  something  about  that.  I  think  I 
know  as  much  about  the  under  dog  and 
the  under  privileged  as  any  man  in  this 
House.  I  was  born  Hie  son  of  a  tenant 
farmer  who  had  pellagra,  and  ^.nybody 
knows  that  a  man  who  has  pellagra  has 
it  because  of  deficiency  in  his  diet.  My 
father  lay  flat  on  his  back  and  my  moth¬ 
er  was  keeping  boarders  to  feed  five 
hungry  mouths,  and  yet  I  am  accused 
of  being  a  tool  of  Wall  Street  when  I  get 
up  and  protect  a  system  that  made  it 
possible  for  a  son  of  a  tenant  farmer  to 
be  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  work.  I  had  a  broken  shoul¬ 
der  and  a  right  eye  that  was  injured  in 
a  coal  mine  while  trying  to  work  my  way 
through  school.  I  know  something 
about  being  a  union  man.  I  have  been 
on  strike,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  American  workers  to  strike.  The  only 
time  I  was  fired  in  my  life  was  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  break  a  union  condition.  If  I 
had  it  to  do  over  again  today  I  would 
be  fired  again.  I  know  something  about 
the  under  privileged.  I  live  in  a  house 
today  that  many  of  you  men  would  con¬ 
sider  a  substandard  house,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  it.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
background.  I  want  the  background  of 
our  American  children  improved:  cer¬ 
tainly  I  do.  But  I  want  it  improved  un¬ 
der  a  system  that  has  made  It  possible 
for  me  and  made  it  possible  for  some  of 


you,  I  am  sure,  to  come  from  the  hum¬ 
blest  American  homes  and  be  Members 
of  this  great,  free  legislative  body. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  May  I  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration.  Could  he  not 
see  the  secret  pleasure  on  the  faces  of 
his  side,  even  though  they  did  not  ap¬ 
plaud?  I  often  see  it  when  I  am  speak¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  did  not  worry 
about  the  applauding.  I  did  not  mean 
to  discuss  a  lot  of  matters  here.  I 
wanted  to  discuss  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Church]. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  bill,  S.  380, 
reported  with  amendments  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  ofi  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve.  My  views,  and  those  of  three  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  committee,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  particular  bill  are  briefly  set 
forth  in  the  minority  report.  I  should 
like  here  to  reemphasize  the  basis  for  my 
opposition  to  the  committee  bill,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  minority  report,  and  to 
outline  my  individual  views  on  the  un¬ 
derlying  theory  of  government  that  gave 
birth  to  this  proposed  legislation. 

The  pending  bill  is  our  committee’s 
recommendation,  after  rather  extensive 
hearings  and  extended  executive  sessions, 
on  proposed  legislation  purporting  to 
represent  a  full  employment  program. 
The  .committee  courageously  rejected 
the  theory  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  two 
companion  House  bills,  H.  R.  2202  and 
H.  R.  4181,  which  theory  would,  as 
stated  in  the  committee  report,  destroy 
the  system  which  has  made  this  Nation 
strong  and  great — the  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  under  which  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  history  has 
been  attained.  In  comparison  with  the 
legislation  sponsored  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  pending  bill  is  indeed  innocuous 
but,  nonetheless,  quite  useless. 

Last  Friday  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  OutlandI 
spoke  somewhat  at  length  in  behalf  of 
so-called  full  employment  legislation. 
The  burden  of  his  remarks  was  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  “natural  rights  of  man’’  and 
the  importance  of  the  “right  to  work’’  in 
relation  to  all  other  human  rights.  I 
found  myself  in  agreement  with  prac¬ 
tically  everything  the  gentleman  had  to 
say  about  the  evils  of  unemployment — 
economically,  politically,  and  morally. 
Depressions  constitute  a  challenge  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life,  and  it  is  for  us 
to  meet  the  challenge.  There  is  no 
argument  about  that,  and  on  that  point 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Califor¬ 
nia.  But  it  does  not  follow,  ipso  facto, 
as  the  gentleman  and  other  advocates  of 
the  program  have  concluded,  that  the 
proposed  “full  employment’’  legislation 
meets  the  challenge, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  so-called  full  em¬ 
ployment  program  advocated  by  the  ad- 
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ministration,  is  embodied  in  H.  R.  2202, 
H.  R.  4181,  and  S.  380  as  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  proponents  of  the  program 
utter  grave  warnings  of  the  future  for 
our  System  of  government  if  the  Nation 
again  experiences  an  economic  depres¬ 
sion  with  widespread  unemployment. 
They  remind  us  of  the  lessons  of  history, 
that  revolutionary  doctrines  take  root 
and  revolutionary  movements  grow  in 
periods  of  economic  discontent  and  un¬ 
rest,  in  periods  of  hunger  and  want. 
They  urge  enactment  of  their  program 
as  protection  against  such  development. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  communism 
and  fascism,  as  opposed  to  our  system  of 
capitalism,  will  constitute  a  real  threat 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  free  enterprise,  if  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  the  throes  of 
economic  stagnation.  These  lessons  of 
history,  particularly  considering  the 
strength  of  communistic  doctrines  in 
the  United  States  even  today,  are  not 
to  be  viewed  lightly.  While  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  so-called  full  employ¬ 
ment  program  profess,  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  they  are  here  advocating,  to  protect 
this  great  Nation  against  such  radical¬ 
ism,  the  program  they  are  advocating 
is  itself  as  radical  and  as  inimical  to 
our  principles  of  government ,  as  that 
advocated  by  the  acknowledged  enemies 
of  the  American  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise. 

I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of 
the  advocates  of  the  program.  I  believe 
you  are  sincere.  It  unfortunately  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  has  more  cause  to  fear  its 
friends  than  its  acknowledged  enemies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  best  way  I  know 
to  describe  the  full  employment  program, 
as  embodied  in  the  bills  submitted  to  our 
committee,  is  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fantastic  schemes  ever  submitted 
to  Congress.  The  proposed  legislation 
in  substance  purported  to  guarantee 
“useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and  full¬ 
time  employment”  to  all  willing  and  able 
to  work,  and  to  that  end  committed  the 
Federal  Government  to  “such  volume  of 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure  as 
may  be  needed.”  As  stated  by  one  of 
the  witnesses  before  our  committee,  “if 
this  guaranty  means  anything,  it  means 
that  anyone  unable  to  find  useful,  re¬ 
munerative,  regular,  and  full-time  pri¬ 
vate  employment  is  entitled  to  demand 
employment  by  the  Government.”  And 
it  should  be  obvious"  that  such  an  idea  is 
a  delusion,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  free 
economy. 

It  is  indeed  a  cruel  deception  to  lead 
the  American  people  to  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  keep  such  a 
promise  and,  at  the  same  time,  continue 
with  the  system  of  free  enterprise  which 
has  enabled  us  to  attain  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  history.  The  secret 
of  our  strength  and  power,  as  so  clearly 
demonstrated  in  this  last  war,  lies  in  our 
individual  self-reliance,  our  individual 
initiative  and  resourcefulness,  our  free¬ 
dom  as  individuals  to  dream,  to  create, 
and  to  make  dreams  come  true.  These 
qualities  make. America  what  it  is,  and 
these  qualities  the  American  people  wish 
to  retain.  But  we  cannot  possibly  re¬ 
tain  them  and  adopt  a  program  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  must  control 


production  and  consumption.  Only  by 
«,  Government-planned  and  Govern¬ 
ment-controlled  economy,  in  which  the 
central  government  decides  what  shall  be 
produced,  where  it  shall  be  produced,  the 
amounts  to  be  produced,  the  price  to  be 
paid  and  quantities  each  may  buy,  where 
one  shall  work,  what  hours-he  shall  work, 
„  and  what  he  shall  be  paid  can  there  ever 
be  a  guaranty  of  jobs. 

Our  committee  recognized  the  program 
as  a  “gigantic  and  unworkable  proposal,” 
and  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  drastically 
revises  the  bill  submitted  to  us  by  the' 
Senate.  The  title  of  the  bill  has  been 
changed  from  the  Full  Employment  Act 
of  1945  to  the  Employment-Production 
Act,  1945.  The  change  is  a  distinct  im¬ 
provement,  and  I  should  like  to  add  that 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  that  part  of  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  bill,  which  sets  forth  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  for  preserv¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  free  competitive 
enterprise  for  the  maximum  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities. 

But  the  bill  adds  nothing  whatever  for 
achieving  the  policy  therein  enunciated. 
It  provides  that  60  days  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  regular  session  of  Congress 
the  President  shall  submit  an  economic 
report  to  Congress  and  his  recommenda¬ 
tions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  pro¬ 
vision  adds  nothing  to  what  can  now  be 
done.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Presidetn  to  advise  the  Congress 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  Union  and  his 
constitutional  right  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Congress.  I  cannot 
conceive  of  any  President,  as  the  re¬ 
sponsible  head  of  this  great  country, 
failing  to  advise  the  Congress  with  re¬ 
spect  to  an  economic  condition  which 
may  necessitate  legislation. 

The  bill  creates  a  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  to  assist  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Economic  Report. 
The  Council  shall  consist  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  at  a  salary  of  $15,000,  and  a  total  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $345,000  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  each  year  for  the  salaries 
of  the  Council  and  its  employees.  That, 
too,  is  entirely  uimecessary.  In  each  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government  there  are 
innumerable  economists,  experts,  and 
specialists  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  members  of  the  President’s  Cabi¬ 
net  to  advise  and  assist  him.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
themselves  can  constitute  a  council  of 
economic  advisers.  All  three  are  directly 
concerned  with  economic-  and  employ¬ 
ment  conditions,  and  all  three  have  in 
their  respective  departments,  bureaus, 
and  divisions  which  are  engaged  in 
studies  of  economic  conditions.  The  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  proposed  Council  by  this  bill 
would  mean  a  duplication  of  work,  and 
this  is  the  very  thing  we  are  seeking  to 
eliminate  by  the  reorganization  bill  we 
passed  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  joint  committee  of  Congress  to 
make  a  continuing  study  of  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Economic  Report.  Here, 
again,  is  a  wholly  unnecessary  provision, 
representing  an  additional  expense  for 
the  performance  of  services  that  would 
be  performed  by  existing  committees. 
Such  a  coQimittee  would  Qjily  serv§  tg 


encumber  an  already  cumbersome  legis¬ 
lative  machinery,  to  which  we  have  been 
giving  study  for  the  purpose  of  reorgan- 
iziing, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  it  should 
never  have  been  reported  and  should  be 
defeated.  One  of  the  most  compelling 
reasons  for  our  defeating  the  pending  bill 
is  to  eliminate  completely  any  possibility 
of  the  fantastic  full  employment  legis¬ 
lation,  as  it  is  deceptively  called,  ever 
finding  a  place  on  our  statute  books.  It 
must  be  realistically  recognized  that  the 
enthusiastic  proponents  of  that  danger¬ 
ous  legislation  will  employ  every  parlia¬ 
mentary  advantage  to  secure  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  their  proposal.  We  should  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeat  this  bill  and  make  it 
clear,  once  and  for  all,  that  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  proposals  which  are 
inimical  to  our  principles  of  government 
and  system  of  free  competitive  enter¬ 
prise. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  for 
encouraging  the  maximum  production 
and  the  maximum  employment,  such  as 
revision  of  the  tax  laws  to  encourage  new 
enterprises,  removal  of  wartime  controls 
over  industry,  avoidance  of  Government 
competition  with  industry,  elimination 
and  avoidance  of  Federal  Government 
control  over  matters  local  in  character, 
and  reduction  in  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures.  We  have  demonstrated  to  the 
world  what  this  great  Nation  can  do  in 
production  for  war.  We  can  and  shall 
demonstrate  what  this  great  Nation  can 
do  in  production  for  peace  if  we  adhere 
to  the  principles  that  made  this^Nation 
great  and  courageously  defeat'  such  fan¬ 
tastic  panaceas  as  has  been  proposed  in 
the. so-called  full  employment  legislation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  months  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  had  this  matter  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  difiQcult  to  get  people 
to  agree  upon  just  what  the  language  in 
any  one  of  the  bills  means.  I  refer  to 
the  original  House  bill  H.  R.  2202,  the 
Senate  bill,  the  LaFollette  bill,  and  also 
the  substitute  language  for  the  Senate 
bill. 

As  you  are  aware  the  committee  or 
a  large  majority  of  the  committee  was 
extremely  hostile  for  many,  many  weeks. 
At  times  there  was  no  indication  that  we 
would  be  able  to  report  out  any  kind  of 
a  bill. 

I  think  my  view  is  well  known.  I  am 
for  liberal  legislation  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  I  found,  however,  there 
was  no  chance  for  me  to  have  my  way, 
so  I  set  myself  to  the  task  of  trying  to 
"smoothe  the  fur”  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  in  the  hope  that  even¬ 
tually  we  would  be  able  to  bring  some 
kind  of  legislation  to  the  floor  so  the 
House  as  a  whole  could  consider  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  pre¬ 
venting  the  committee  delaying  any  ac¬ 
tion  until  next  year.  We  also  had  trou¬ 
ble  closing  the  hearings,  but  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Then,  it  was  upon  my  motion 
that  a  subcommittee  was  appointed  to 
see  if  we  could  draft  some  kind  of  legis¬ 
lation  that  we  might  be  able  to  report  to 
this  House. 
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The  subcommittee  realized  full  well 
just  exactly  what  confronted  us  as  far 
as  the  full  committee  was  concerned. 
We  knew  that  they  would  not  accept  the 
Senate  bill  as  written  nor  the  original 
Patman -Murray  bill  as  written,  nor 
would  they  accept  the  LaFollette  bill  as 
written,  so  we  finally  concluded  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  substitute  new 
language.  After  we  reported  to  the  full 
committee  numerous  amendments  were 
offered  and  adopted.  Even  then  we 
could  not  get  a  report  from  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  other  than  members  agreeing  to 
authorize  a  report  reserving  the  right  to 
support  whatever  amendments  they  de¬ 
sired  on  the  floor.  You  have  a  bill  here 
to  be  considered  under  a  rule,  that  will 
permit  the  offering  of  a  substitute  as 
well  as  i  mendments. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  there 
are  125  or  150  Members  of  this  House 
pledged  to  support  what  might  be  termed 
liberal  legislation  on  this  subject.  I  felt 
that  v/hen  there  was  such  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Members  of  the  House  anxious  to 
consider  legislation  we  should  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  that 
drafted  this  legislation,  I  was  in  the  mi¬ 
nority.  I  could  not  get  what  I  wanted. 
In  the  end,  however,  we  did  succeed  in 
putting  language  together  that  we  felt 
the  committee  as  a  whole  might  accept. 
I  will  say  for  my  colleagues  on  the  sub¬ 
committee  they  did  make  some  conces¬ 
sions  to  me,  they  were  not  many.  I  had 
to  accept  far  less  than  I  wanted.  As  I 
said,  my  objective  was  to  get  a  bill  to  the 
floor.  I  received  a  great  deal  of  encour¬ 
agement  and  help  when  the  President 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  majority  leader 
which  wa’fe  read,  and  appeared  in  the 
Record,  in  which  he  said  he  wanted  some 
legislation  and  he  was  not  thinking  about 
any  specific  bill.  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  but  the  bill 
is  here,  it  is  for  you  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  to  approach  it  as  you  desire.  I  re¬ 
serve  to  myself  the  right  to  support  such 
amendments  as  I  feel  may  better  express 
my  own  view. 

Tills  bill  has  been  misunderstood.  I 
receive  just  about  as  much  mail  as  any 
Member  of  this  House.  I  have  received 
many  letters  referred  to  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill.  As  you  read  them  you  find 
they  refer  to  the  $25  a  week  unemploy¬ 
ment  bill  which  has  no  connection  what¬ 
soever  with  this  bill. 

The  claim  has  been  made  not  only  in 
the  committee  but  on  the  floor  that  ef¬ 
forts  are  being  made  to  guarantee  every¬ 
body  a  job  and  that  the  legislation  pro¬ 
vided  a  job  for  everyone  who  wapted  to 
work.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Neither  in  the  original  bill, 
Mr.  Patman’s  bill,  the  La  Follette  sub¬ 
stitute,  the  Senate  bill,  nor  this  bill,  can 
anyone  find  language  providing  jobs  for 
everybody  who  wants  to  work.  They  do 
lay  down  standards,  all  the  bills.  The 
only  jobs  provided  for  in  any  of  the  bills 
are  those  to  give  the  President  the  as- 
istants  he  needs  in  having  investigations 
made  in  order  that  he  may  send  to  the 
Congress  such  recommendations  as  he 
deems  advisable. 

We  refer  in  this  regislation  to  free  en¬ 
terprise,  we-offer  a  great  deal  of  encour¬ 


agement  in  the  legislation  for  free  enter¬ 
prise,  and  we  agree  to  lend  what  assist¬ 
ance  we  can  to  help  do  the  job  and  to 
provide  employment.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  that  from  anybody.  You  are  all 
willing  to  help  business,  large  and  small. 
But  if  the  time  comes,  and  I  pray  to  God 
it  will  never  "come  again  when  private 
industry  cannot  do  the  job,  then  I  want 
to  make  some  provision  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  step  in  and  help  do  the  job,  and 
if  that  time  comes  business  will  want  us 
to  step  in. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  will 
be  fully  explained  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittington],  and  may 
I  say  now  that  I  am  obligated  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  because  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  work  he  has  done 
in  connection  with  this  legislation  and 
the  assistance  that  he  gave  me  in  the 
effort  I  had  been  making  for  weeks  and 
weeks  to  get  the  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House. 

We  had  witnesses  come  before  the 
committee  and  tell  us  that  President 
Hoover  failed  to  meet  the  great  crisis  that 
confronted  him  because  he  dm  not  have 
the  proper  information.  We  had  the 
same  and  other  witnesses  tell  us  that 
President  Roosevelt  failed  because  he  did 
not  have  the  proper  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  five  additional 
minutes.  , 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there¬ 
fore,  we  set  up  the  machinery  in  order 
that  the  President  may  get  the  proper 
information.  Suggestions  were  made 
that  we  should  not  create  any  new  or  ad¬ 
ditional  positions  but  leave  it  up  to  the 
President’s  cabinet  and  the  heads  of 
agencies  to  supply  him  with  the  informa¬ 
tion.  Well,  if  they  failed  to  supply  Pres¬ 
ident  Hoover  and  President  Roosevelt 
with  the  information,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  set  up  machinery 
in  the  White  House  providing  for  ad¬ 
visers  to  the  President,  three  to  receive 
$15,000  a  year.  Aside  from  that  we  pro¬ 
vide  an  authorization  of  $300,000  a  year 
for  assistants  to  the  advisory  council. 
Then  we  provide  in  the  bill  for  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses  to  which 
any  message  upon  the  subject  that  the 
President  sends  down  could  be  referred 
and  to  properly  staff  this  committee  we 
provide  an  authorization  of  not  more 
than  $100,000. 

Those  are  the  jobs  and  the  only  jobs 
created  under  the  terms  of  this  Wll  or 
any  other  bill  that  has  been  introduced 
on  the  subject.  It  is  the  Congress  in  the 
end,  if  jobs  are  created,  that  will  create 
the  jobs.  After  they  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  joint  committee,  the  matter 
will  be  referred  to  the  various  legislative 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  for 
their  consideration.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  legislative  committees  to  bring 
in  an  authorization  to  carry  out  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  President. 

If  authorizations  are  approved  by  both 
bodies,  then  it  will  be  the  job  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  to  appropriate 
the  money.  I  explain  this  to  show  those 
who  contend  this  bill  creates  jobs  that  the 
only  jobs  it  creates  are  the  ones  that  will 
be  necessary  in  the  President’s  office  and 


the  jobs  that  will  be  created  by  reason 
of  the  setting  up  of  the  joint  committee 
of  the  two  bodies. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  amendments  offered  to  this  bill.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
House  that  ever  wanted  to  see  or  will  ever 
want  to  again  see  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  rake  leaves.  The  reason  that  they 
raked  leaves  was  that  we  had  no  advance 
planning  to  meet  a  situation  that  devel¬ 
oped  whereby  millions  of  people  in  our 
country  could  not  obtain  employment. 
Do  not  forget  that  when  you  talk  about 
private  industry,  that  private  industry 
did  not  hesitate  in  1933  to  appeal  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  save  it 
from  destruction.  It  was  willing  then  to 
have  the  Government  come  to  its  rescue. 

I  want  private  industry  to  provide  jobs 
for  all.  The  more  jobs,  the  more  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  more  purchasing  power. 
That  is  what  will  bring  about  prosperity, 
and  v/hen  we  do  have  prosperity  we  will 
be  able,  through  the  collection  of  taxes, 
to  take  care'hf  the  obligations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  bill  does  not  limit  recom¬ 
mendations  to  public  works.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  can  send  down  a  recommendation 
of  any  sort  he  desires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  five  additional  minutes. 

For  instance,  assume  that  we  had  not 
repealed  the  excess-profits  tax.  If  the 
President  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
private  business  would  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  if  the  excess-profits  tax  was  re¬ 
pealed,  he  could  send  that  recommenda¬ 
tion  down  to  the  Congress.  I  just  simply 
cite  that  as  an  example.  There  are 
many  other  things  that  he  might  be  able 
to  do  other  than  provide  for  public  works. 

I  do  feel  that  there  should  be  ad¬ 
vanced  planning  ready  to  be  put  into 
execution  in  the  event  that  we  are  faced 
v/ith  a  situation  that  needs  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government.  I  have 
no  desire  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  spend  any  more  money  than  is  neces- 
saiT.  The  sooner  we  can  reduce  this 
public  debt,  the  lower  the  interest 
charges  will  be.  But  I  want  to  say  that 
I  feel  that  we  should  pass  legislation 
and  send  to  the  President,  before  we 
recess  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
most  liberal  legislation  that  we  can  agree 
upon,  that  will  give  him  the  assistants 
to  learn  the  conditions  thi’oughout  the 
country  so  that  he  will  be  enabled  to 
keep  the  Congress  advised  and  make 
such  suggestions  as  he  deems  necessary 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  private  in¬ 
dustry,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  believe  that  probably  the  appro¬ 
priations  asked  for  are  more  than  would 
be  necessary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  has  a  great  deal 
of  information,  and  it  is  available? 
Might  it  not  be  better  to  scale  down, 
to  begin  with,  the  appropriation  from 
$500,000  to  possibly  $250,000? 
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It  looks  like  the  creation  of  another 
large  and  expensive  department  of  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Maybe  it  would  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  appropriations  quite 
so  lai'ge. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  if  I  had  no  other  complaint 
than  that  in  reference  to  such  an  im¬ 
portant  bill  as  this,  I  would  not  even 
speak  about  it. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  concbrning 
this  legislation  when  amendments  are 
being  considered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  LaFollette]. 

(Mr.  LaFOLLETTE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Mr.  chairman, 
under  the  authority  which  I  obtained  in 
the  House  this  morning,  I  shall  insert 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  the  remarks 
I  am  making  now  my  statement  before 
the  committee  in  support  of  my  proposed 
legislation,  H.  R.  4181,  and  that  state¬ 
ment  will  be  marked  A.  Immediately 
following  it  I  shall  insert  the  bill  H.  R. 
4181,  which  will  be  marked  B. 

My  reason  for  doing  that  is  that  if  the 
parliamentary  opportunity  arises  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  psychologically  sound  and 
worth  while  to  do  so,  and  I  do  not  get 
myself  all  tangled  up  in  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  procedure,  which  I  seem  to  have  a 
facility  for  doing,  I  shall  offer  the  bill 
H.  R.  4181  as  a  substitute  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  at  the  proper  time  tomorrow. 
The  probability  that  I  shall  do  so  is  so 
high  that  I  think  the  Members  ought  to 
know  about  my  proposed  amendment, 
and  I  am  inserting  this  bill  and  my  state¬ 
supporting  it  so  that  Members  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  them. 

I  should  like  to  discuss  certain  -back¬ 
ground  conditions  in  this  country  with 
reference  to  the  pending  legislation  gen¬ 
erally.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  would 
not  be  amiss  for  me  to  tell  the  story  that 
was  told  about  the  old  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette.  I  assure  you  that  in  telling  you 
this  story  I  do  not  consider  myself  fit 
even  to  look  at  the  gentleman’s  shoes, 
let  alone  step  into  them,  and  I  do  not 
want  any  such  idea  to  prevail  in  this 
House.  Apropos  of  the  vote  that  was  cast 
yesterday  in  support  of  the  amendment 
I  offered,  may  I  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  votes  which  I  received  from  my 
Republican  colleagues,  but,  as  anyone 
could  observe,  the  great  mass  of  the  votes 
came  from  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  story  told  about  Old  Bob  is  that 
while  he  was  still  in  the  Repubhcan 
Party,  and  I  believe  when  he  was  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  House,  he  was  running  for 
renomination  up  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
charge  was  made  against  him  that  he 
voted  too  often  with  the  Democrats.  He 
said,  “Why,  that  is  not  so.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  vote  with  me.” 

I  think  that  could  have  been  observed 
yesterday.  That  represents  a  cleavage 
which  we  find  in  our  thinking  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  gentleman  from  Utah  got 
rather  steamed  up  yesterday  on  his  side 
of  the  aisle  and  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  cleavage.  Since  he  is  here,  I  do 
want  to  say  to  him  concerning  some¬ 
thing  I  thought  possibly  was  implied  in 


the  remarks  about  him  by  a  member  of 
his  own  party  that  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  to  know  that  I  admire  him 
highly  and  I  know  he  is  not  a  Communist. 

Now,  gentlemen,  some  of  the  things 
that  are  tearing  us  apart  in  America  to¬ 
day  arise  from  the  fact  that  presently 
we  do  not  have  an  alinement  of  political 
pai’ties  which  serves  the  people  of  this 
country  who  think  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way.  I  do  not  know  the  solution 
to  it  completely.  If  any  of  you  gentle¬ 
men  saw  a  statement  which  I  issued  in 
good  faith  and  which  is  not  derogatory 
but  contains  my  own  thinking  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Republican  platform  which 
has  bqen  developed  here,  you  know  it  is 
my  thinking  that  the  Republican  Party 
owes  it  to  the  peoplerof  America  to  be¬ 
come  the  radical  party.  It  was  the  radi¬ 
cal  party  when  it  came  into  being.  It 
was  radical  and  faced  the  greatest  social 
and  economic  issue  in  the  country, 
slavery,  four-square.  It  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  because  the  Whigs  were  afraid  to 
face  it  and  the  Democratic  Party  of  that 
day  had  no  intention  of  facing  it.  Now 
part  of  the  misalinement  we  have  is  due 
to  the  question  of  names.  I'  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  can  become  the  radical  party, 
it  will  get  most  of  its  strength  from  in¬ 
dustrial  areas  and  the  North.  I  propose 
we  ought  to  kind  of  change  the  names  in 
some  way.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  the  South  because  I  know 
that  sores  that  are  created  in  wars  last 
a  long  time.  It  is  impossible  psycholog¬ 
ically,  and  psychology  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  way  men  act,  for  a  man  who 
went  through  the  Civil  War  in  the  South 
or  who  is  a  descendant  of  a  man  who 
went  through  the  Civil  War,  to  vote  for 
anybody  who  is  called  a  Republican.  I 
understand  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  people  who  vote  Democratic 
and  who  live  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line  think  politically  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  North  ap¬ 
parently  think  who  are  Republicans. 

A  two-party  system  is  designed  to 
serve  the  people.  I  want  to  see  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  win.  I  have  certain  defi¬ 
nite  ideas  of  its  capacity  to  administer, 
and  I  have  never  heard  even  the  most 
vigorous  friends  and  protagonists  of  the 
late  President  say  he  was  a  good  admin¬ 
istrator.  I  think  it  is  traditionally  true 
and  established  that  people  who  come 
into  the  Republican  Party  have  admin¬ 
istrative  capacities.  I  believe  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  needs  it  very  badly.  But  the 
purpose  of  political  parties  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  is  to  serve  as  vehicles  through  which 
people  can  express  their  opposing  views. 
Now,  I  have  presented  you  with  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  it  is  clear  and  evident  that 
the  people  who  vote  Democratic  and  who 
are  the  descendants  of  the  people  who 
suffered  invasion  during  the  Civil  War 
can  never  vote  Republican  even  though 
they  think  Republican,  or  as  the  largest 
segment  of  that  party  thinks  today. 

Now  you  can  either  pass  a  law  and 
change  the  names,  which,  of  course,  we 
are  not  going  to  do,  or  we  can  afford  the 
people  of  America  vehicles  through  which 
to  express  themselves  by  having  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  become  the  radical  party 
in  America  and  the  Democratic  Party 
the  conservative  party,  in  which  event 
there  will  be  a  crossing  of  that  imaginary 


line  known  as  the  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line.  I  think  a  great  service  would  be 
rendered  to  the  people  of  our  country  if 
we  do  that. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LAFOLLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Would  the  gentleman 
care  to  define  the  word  “I'adical”  as  he 
uses  it  in  relation  to  parties? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Yes. ,  I  think  T 
will  develop  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  used  the  word  “radical”  because  I  am 
getting  very  tired  of  the  present-day 
concept  of  “liberal.”  When  I  grew  up 
a  liberal,  in  my  book,  was  a  person  who 
took  it  as  well  as  dished  it  out;  who  laid 
down  a  rule  and  then  abided  by  it;  who 
had  intellectual  and  moral  integrity; 
who  thought  that  slander  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent  was  something  he  should  not  in¬ 
dulge  in;  who  gave  the  other  man  the 
full  chance  to  express  his  views,  without 
impugning  his  motives  in  order  to  as¬ 
sure  himself  the  same  right.  I  find  that 
many  people  who  call  themselves  “lib¬ 
eral”  today  have  those  attributes  of  char¬ 
acter  which  I  think  are  not  properly 
associated  with  the  word  “liberal”  in  its 
old  sense.  Therefore,  because  I  do  not 
like  or  respect  many  of  the  modern  “lib¬ 
erals”  I  use  the  word  “radical”  instead. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr..  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  I  suppose  the  gentle¬ 
man  heard  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Manasco]  a  few  moments  ago,  who 
was  applauded  vigorously  on  your  side, 
when  he  said  that  the  platform  did  not 
mean  anything.  To  be  exact,  he  said  if 
the  two  parties  had  observed  all  their 
platforms  the  country  would  have  been 
broke  long  ago.  I  take  a  different  view 
of  that.  If  we  have  responsible  party 
government — and  that  is  what  our  coun¬ 
try  is — I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
would,  and  I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  brush  away  our  platform  as  mere 
words,  and  fool  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  did  not  hear  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  was  in  the 
gallery,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  hear. 
I  think  I  discussed  a  few  minutes  ago  the 
underlying  reason  for  that  condition.  It 
would  serve  the  political  parties  much 
more,  and  would  serve  the  people  much 
more,  if  we  could  stay  in  line  with  our 
platform  pledges.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  in  his  speech  yesterday  dis¬ 
closed  why  his  party  finds  that  difficult, 
and  I  have  attempted  to  discuss  briefly 
what  I  thought  were  the  underlying  psy¬ 
chological  reasons  for  that  difficulty. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  LaFollette.  I  yield;  yes. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  There  is  only  one 
mistake  I  made  yesterday.  I  said  we  had 
two  parties  over  here.  We  have  three 
parties.  Some  of  us  are  sitting  in  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  We  want  to  be  good  lib¬ 
eral  Democrats  and  do  the  right  thing  for 
the  people  we  represent,  and  yet  we  are 
stymied.  We  have  got  to  either  go  to  one 
extreme  or  the  other.  I  believe  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  talking  sense  when  he  says  we 
have  arrived  at  the  time  when  the  politi¬ 
cal  parties  need  revamping,  or  that  we 
should  do  away  with  these  party  labels 
and  get  into  the  place  where  we  be- 
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long,  and  be  politically  honest  and  not 
fool  anybody. 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  right.  I  had  to  give  the  gen¬ 
tleman  the  answer  I  gave,  which  I  think 
is  honest,  because  no  one  has  ever  heard 
me  say  that  I  am  a  paragon  of  virtue  in 
following  the  platform  of  my  party,  or 
at  least  the  leadership  of  my  party  in 
this  body.  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say 
that  after  my  Presidential  candidate  got 
through  making  his  four  speeches  on  the 
west  coast  in  1944,  in  which  he  came  out 
against  laws  restrictive  of  labor,  for  the 
FEPC,  for  the  advancement  of  social  se¬ 
curity,  and  the  statement  which  would  in 
effect  approve  this  legislation  for  full 
employment,  I  found  myself  in  line-up 
with  his  interpretation  of  that  platform. 

He  did  not  win,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
have  to  speak  as  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  was  forced  to  speak  now  about  two 
parties  on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  I  want 
only  one.  I  think  you  still  have  one 
party  over  here  on  the  Republican  side. 
I  try  to  make  it  what  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  and  other  gentlemen  try  to  keep  it 
what  they  think  it  ought  to  be,  but  unless 
I  am  a  great  deal  more  provoked  than  I 
have  ever  been  before  I  do  not  intend  to 
quarrel  with  the  people  who  are  more 
greatly  in  the  ascendancy,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  give  up  the  fight  to  get  them 
to  think  as  I  think,  because  I  think  my 
philosophy  means  the  preservation  of 
my  country  and  the  preservation  of  the 
democratic  system,  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Republican  Party  is  bound  to  follow, 
but  as  compared  to  the  preservation  of 
two-party  democracy  that  is  incidental. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  gentleman  from 
Utah  has  brought  up  the  subject  of  party 
platform  several  times.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  could  tell  us  why, 
when  the  Democrats  got  into  power  In 
1933,  they  completely  ignored  their 
pledge  to  the  American  people  to  balance 
the  Budget  and  continued  to  violate  that 
promise  for  12  long  years;  yes,  13  long 
years. 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  please,  I  do  not  want  to  carry 
on  that  fight  now  out  of  my  time;  per¬ 
haps  he  can  carry  it  on  in  some  other 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  five  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  I  will  answer  my 
friend  from  Iowa.  I  think,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Republican  Party  came 
into  existence  as  the  preserver  and 
defender  of  the  rights  of  minority  people, 
and,  in  particular,  people  of  black  skin, 
and  I  think  they  still  owe  that  obligation 
to  those  people  now  in  order  to  preserve 
my  party’s  tradition. 

I  believe  the  fight  which  is  being  made 
in  Detroit  by  the  auto  workers  under 
Walter  Reuther  represents  an  advance¬ 
ment  towards  the  goal  of  what  I  believe 
is  fluid,  radical  capitalism,  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  totalitarianism,  and  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  fights  being  made  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  today. 
The  worker’s  job  is  capital,  and  it  must 


be  reckoned  with  in  the  management  of 
Industry. 

I  think  that  in  matters  affecting  com¬ 
merce  it  is  traditional  v/lth  the  Republi¬ 
can  Party,  if  it  was  a  descendant  of  Ham¬ 
ilton,  and  we  are  charged  with  that,  that 
in  matters  affecting  commerce,  which 
affect  the  whole  national  interest,  the 
Republican  Party  should  abandon  com¬ 
pletely  any  arguments  in  favor  of  States’ 
rights. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  States’ 
rights.  There  are  rights  of  citizens  who 
live  within  a  State,  and  I  would  measure 
it  by  what  services  the  local  governments 
can  render  to  the  highest  degree  to  those 
citizens  and  what  services  the  Federal 
Government  can  render  to  the  highest 
degree  to  those  citizens,  but  we  ought  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  States’  rights,  be¬ 
cause,  actually,  there  is  no  State  sover¬ 
eignty.  The  man  who  speaks  of  State 
sovereignty  speaks  the  language  of  total¬ 
itarianism.  There  is  only  individual 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Will  the  gentleman, 
then,  explain  why  we  have  State  govern¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Yes;  I  will. 

Under  the  concept  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  dignity  of  man, 
man  is  sovereign.  He  gives  part  of  that 
sovereignty  to  varying  degrees  of  govern¬ 
ment,  to  his  county,  to  his  State,  to  his 
Nation;  but  he  always  has  the  power  to 
withdraw  it  or  to  delegate  it.  We  have 
State  governments  to  serve  man  in  those 
areas  embraced  by  the  geographic  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  State  to  do  those  things 
which  in  his  State  will  serve  him  best — 
the  State  supreme  court,  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  places  where  the  county 
courts  or  the  county  educational  system 
does  not  serve  him.  But  the  State  is  not 
sovereign,  the  individual  is  sovereign;  he 
is  always  sovereign.  He  can  withdraw 
his  sovereignty  or  he  can  extend  his 
sovereignty. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  gentleman  will 
admit  that  certain  rights  are  left  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  No. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  States  are  close  to 
the  people.  In  effect,  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  The  gentleman 
states  it  differently  than  I  do. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  the  State  govern¬ 
ments  are  closer  to  the  people;  hence,  we 
have  learned  down  through  tfie  ages,  not 
only  here  but  in  every  country  in  the 
world,  that  the  closer  the  government  is 
to  the  people  the  more  effective  and  the 
more  efficient  is  government.  , 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Yes.  Now,  may  I 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts?  The  gentleman  must  appreciate, 
however,  that  my  time  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  do.  Because  a  gov¬ 
ernment  close  to  the  people  is  more  ef¬ 
fective  is  why  I  think  we  should  preserve 
States’  rights — and  I  still  contend  there 
are  such  things  as  States’  rights. 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  I  believe  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  is  thinking  the  same 
way  I  do,  but  he  is  using  terms  that  I 
believe  are  dangerous. 


Let  me  repeat,  there  are  no  States’ 
rights.  There  are  rights  of  the  people 
who  live  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  but  they 
themselves  can  delegate  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Iowa  those  things 
which  they  think  the  State  of  Iowa  will 
do  better  for  them.  They  also  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  give  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  or  to  give  to  a  government  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  degree  of  their 
sovereignty  which  they  think  will  best 
serve  them. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Did 
not  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  exist 
long  before  the  Federal  Government  was 
established? 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Yes;  but  man  ex¬ 
isted  long  before  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  man  created  the  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  by  delegation  of  his  individual 
sovereignty — that  part  of  it  which  was 
suitable  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
in  order  to  render  the  best  service — but 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  did  not  create 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  nor  does 
not  own  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 
The  citizens  of  Massachusetts  own  the 
State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Continental  Congress  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  States’  rights  was  one  of  the 
most  important  discussions  in  the  whole 
debate,  was  it  not,  not  only  so  far  as  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  was  concerned 
but  so  far  as  the  Original  Thirteen  States 
were  concerned,  and  they  reserved  those 
rights? 

I  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  two  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  LaFOLLE'TTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  there  was  an  argument  about 
State  rights  in  the  Continental  Congress 
and  in  the  Convention  which  created  the 
Constitution,  because  it  is  always  true 
that  people  who  have  power  to  govern 
other  people — government — hate  to 
give  it  up,  but  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  determined  that  in 
order  to  have  a  full  government — a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  could  serve  them  better — 
they  would  delegate  a  part' of  their  sov¬ 
ereignty  to  a  new  Federal  Government 
so  that  they  might  be  better  served. 
The  issue  was  not  States’  rights.  ’The 
issue  was.  Shall  the  people  determine 
that  they  can  be  better  served  in  certain 
areas  of  their  life  by  a  government  which 
had  power  over  the  State  of  Massachu¬ 
setts?  That  is  the  constitutional  an¬ 
swer,  and  It  is  the  only  answer  that  ties 
in  and  parallels  with  any  idea  of  the 
innate  dignity  and  honor  of  mankind, 
and  from  that  premise  I  do  not  now 
yield,  nor  shall  I  ever  yield,  God  giving 
me  the  strength  to  retain  my  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  integrity. 

’The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  25  minutes. 
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Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  we  might  well  turn  aside  from 
loose  and  extravagant  statements,  from 
at  least  one  panacea  that  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  the  sponsor  of  which  did  not 
think  enough  of  to  submit  it  to  either 
of  the  Senate  or  House  committees,  and 
I  think  that  we  might  turn  aside  from 
partisan  and  party  politics  to  consider 
the  question  of  employment  before  us, 
and  that  question  is  important.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  public  problems. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
broad  objectives  of  employment  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  ends  desired,  but  the  means  are 
different  and  very  difficult.  There  is 
continuous  employment  today  in  Russia, 
with  a  low  standard  of  living.  There 
was  full  employment  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many.  It  resulted  from  planned  econ¬ 
omy.  Who  wants  to  follow  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  Italy  and  Germany?  We  more 
nearly  approached  full  employment  in 
the  United  States  during  the  war  with 
multiplied  billions  of  deficits.  Pull-em¬ 
ployment  deficit  spending  contemplates 
control  both  of  price  and  wage.  I  make 
the  statement  that  there  has  never  been 
absolute  full  employment,  that  there  has 
never  been  a  planned  economy,  without 
stateism  or  state  socialism. 

Employment  is  not  the  sole  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Government.  Industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor  have  their  respon¬ 
sibilities.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  create  sound,  basic  condi¬ 
tions  for  promoting  employment  in  our 
free  competitive  enterprise  system. 
Other  sound  policies,  including  fiscal  ag¬ 
ricultural  policies,  are  important.  -They 
are  even  more  important  than  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  spending,  probably  the  most  in¬ 
efficient  of  all  proposals  for  solving  un¬ 
employment.  Legislation  to  improve  the 
causes  of  depression,  the  causes  of  un¬ 
employment,  is  more  important  than  ap¬ 
propriations  for  spending. 

I  assert  that  the  sound  policy  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  promote  rather  than  to 
guarantee  employment.  The  so-called 
Murray  bill,  S.  380,  amended  as  intro¬ 
duced,  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  is  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  with  H.  R.  2202, 
known  as  the  Patman  bill.  The  LaPol- 
lette  bill,  H.  R.  4181,  is  identical  with  the 
Patman  bill,  with  some  additions  that  are 
even  more  objectionable.  I  shall  refer 
to  these  bills  as  the  Senate  and  the  House 
bills.  They  were  considered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  committee  instructed  a 
subcommittee  to  prepare  a  substitute, 
and  that  substitute,  alter  being  carefully 
considered  and  amended  by  the  whole 
committee  is  the  pending  bill  and  I  shall 
hereafter  refer  to  that  as  the  substitute. 

There  are  three  views  in  the  committee. 
A  small  minority  is  opposed  to  any  legis¬ 
lation.  A  few  advocated  changes  in  the 
substitute.  The  large  majority  of  the 
committee  supported  the  reporting  of 
the  pending  bill  as  a  constructive  ap¬ 
proach  to  what  is  probably  the  most 


difficult  problem  that  confronts  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  bills  adopted 
the  theory  that  full  employment  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  is  also  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  as¬ 
sure  at  all  times  sufficient  opportunity 
for  employment  to  provide  an  adequate 
or  remunerative  wage  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  citizens.  That  is  the  decla¬ 
ration.  That  is  the  first  part  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  bills.  But  that 
declaration  is  coupled  with  this  state¬ 
ment,  “and  to  the  extent  that  continu¬ 
ing  full  employment  cannot  otherwise  be 
achieved,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  such 
volume  of  Federal  expenditure  and  in¬ 
vestment  as  may  be  needed  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment.  That  is  the 
vice  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  bills. 

Your  committee  rejects  that  philos¬ 
ophy.  Your  committee  states  that  the 
declaration  in  favor  of  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  private  enterprise  then 
becomes  perfunctory  and  that  the  basis 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  bills  is  the 
expenditure,  without  identifying,  of 
Federal  Investments  and  Federal  expen¬ 
ditures,  a  program  that  is  so  gigantic,  a 
program  that  is  so  destructive  of  private 
enterprise  that  the  perfunctory  declara¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  private  enterprise  falls 
of  its  own  weight. 

That  view  was  a  view  that  was  empha¬ 
sized  before  the  committee  by  many  who 
favor  the  objectives  of  full  employment. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Beardsley  Ruml,  I  refer 
to  Mr.  R.  E.  Flanders,  and  I  refer  to 
other  witnesses  who  concurred  that  the 
very  declaration  with  the  word  “full,” 
with  the  word  “right,”  and  with  the  word" 
“assurance,”  is  destructive  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives.  I  share  their  views  that  it  is 
utterly  unwise  to  degrade  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  human  rights  by  controversial 
terms  that  at  once  invite  opposition. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  right 
to  liberty,  the  right  to  freedom,  and  the 
right  to  work.  The  Senate  and  the 
House  bills  ignore  private  initiative,  ig¬ 
nore  the  desire  to  work  at  one’s  own  des¬ 
tiny,  ignore  whether  a  man  is  suited  or 
qualified  for  a  particular  job,  and  de¬ 
prive  us  in  one  bold  stroke  of  any  effort 
to  work  at  our  destiny  by  announcing 
at  this  time  of  all  times  that  the  Federal 
Government  proposes  to  guarantee  or 
assure  the  right  of  full  employment  to 
all  no  matter  whether  they  are  qualified 
or  not  to  do  the  work. 

Nor  is  that  all.  I  invite  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  provide  for  a  national  budget. 
It  is  a  misnomer  and  deceptive.  A 
budget  contemplates  authorization,  a 
budget  contemplates  previous  policies 
having  been  adopted  by  Congress.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  under  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  there  Is  no  authorization. 
Why  the  term  “budget”?  Those  of  us 
that  have  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  this  problem  see  in  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  national  budget  in  these 
two  bills  a  survival  of  this  bill  as  it  was 
originally  written.  As  originally  writ¬ 
ten,  it  epibraced  a  modification  of  the 
Stabilization  Act  of  1931,  which  did  pro¬ 


vide  for  a  budget  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 

It  has  been  said  that  'the  declarations 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  bills  are  innocuous.  I  challenge 
the  statement.  When  did  it  become  but 
the  sounding  .brass  and  tinkling  cymbal 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  and  give  utterance  to  a  policy? 
I  assert  under  the  language  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  bills,  improved  some¬ 
what  by  the  Senate  version,  that  the  un¬ 
derling  philosophy  is  that  our  system  of 
private  enterprise  will  be  hampered  and 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  declaration  to 
the  American  people  and  by  a  deception 
to  the  average  American  citizen,  that  no 
matter  whether  he  is  qualified  or  not, 
deserving  or  not,  whether  he  needs  it  or 
not,  no  matter  whether  in  this  period  of 
transition  he  wants  to  work  or  not,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  him  to  accept  a  job 
because  his  government  will  assure  him 
employment.  Now  we  reject  that  phi¬ 
losophy. 

But  I  am  not  content  merely  to  oppose. 
We  have  had  ample  demonstration  today 
that  to  be  critical  is  easy — to  be  con¬ 
structive  is  difficult.  We  have  had  de¬ 
pressions.  We  have  had  great  emer¬ 
gencies.  Were  we  satisfied  to  do  noth¬ 
ing?  What  was  the  program  under¬ 
taken  in  the  great  depression  of  the  early 
thirties?  Were  we  satisfied  with  a  do- 
nothing  policy?  The  Stabilization  Act 
of  1931  was  passed  and  was  intended  to 
alleviate  unemployment  and  to  promote 
employment  during  the  depression. 
That  was  during  the  administration  of 
President  Hoover.  There  are  many 
Members  of  the  House  now  who  were 
here  then.  I  was  among  the  number 
then  as  I  am  among  the  number  now  who 
believes  that  employment  is  profoundly 
important.  I  recall  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  provide  jobs  for  all.  T  have 
emphasized  that  full  employment  does 
obtain  in  socialistic  states.  It  does 
obtain  in  Russia  today.  But  I  repeat 
there  is  a  low  standard  of  living.  I  have 
emphasized,  and  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  the  so-called  full  employment  legis¬ 
lation  assert  that  the  Government  of  the 
united  States  could  not  provide  for  more 
by  public  works  and  other  expenditures 
than  10  or  15  percent  of  our  total  ex¬ 
penditure.  All  agree  that  the  real  job 
must  be  done  by  private  enterprise.  If 
that  be  true,  why  contradict  and  destroy 
private  enterprise  by  this  declaration 
and  definite  commitment.  And  I  say 
definite.  A  declaration  means  some¬ 
thing  to  me.  A  budget  means  something 
to  me.  After  the  national  budget  in  the 
Senate  and  House  bills,  there  was  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  joint  committee  to  pass  a 
joint ’resolution  or  to  present  it  to  the 
Congress.  I  assert  that  under  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  certainly  under  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  those  bills,  after  we  had  an 
emergency,  that  a  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion  authorizing  a  lump  sum  appropria¬ 
tion  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  would  be  in  order.  What  is  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  substitute  in  the  House 
bill?  It  is  vastly  different.  It  is  sound. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  President 
under  the  Senate  and  House  bills  could 
do  just  what  those  bills  provide.  There 
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Is  no  declaration  now  as  is  contained  in 
those  bills  for  practically  turning  the 
Treasury  inside  out  in  order  to  guarantee 
every  citizen  all  the  time  continuous  full 
employment.  What  about  the  substi¬ 
tute?  I  believe  it  is  time  for  a  declara¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  time  for  a  sound  dec¬ 
laration.  We  stand  for  employment. 
There  is  nothing  more  destructive  than 
unemployment.  I  endorse  the  objectives 
of  the  bill,  whether  they  are  proclaimed 
by  bishop  or  priest,  whether  ' they  are 
proclaimed  by  minister  or  layman,  or 
whether  they  are  proclaimed  by  indus¬ 
trialist  or  worker.  It  is  not  right  to  de¬ 
ceive  the  American  people.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  about  reconversion,  about  its 
being  for  the  benefit  of  the  employers. 
Frankly  I  do  not  know  how  an  .employer 
or  the  operator  of  a  factory  can  recon¬ 
vert  from  war  to  peace  unless  he  pro¬ 
vides  for  employment. 

But  what  about  the  importance  of  this 
question?  What  did  the  Congress  do? 
The  only  time  that  Congress  has  ever 
undertaken  to  make  anything  that  ap¬ 
proaches  a  constructive  solution  of  this 
problem  was  when  the  Congress  passed 
the  Stabilization  Act  of  1931.  It  under¬ 
took  to  solve  the  problem  by  public  works, 
by  a  budget  for  public  works  that  had 
bffen  authorized.  There  was  a  commit¬ 
tee  appointed  to  advise  the  President. 
That  committee  consisted  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Cabinet.  It  functioned.  The 
testimony  shows  that  notwithstanding 
the  Stabilization  Act  of  1931 — it  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  1928;  it  was  too  late;  too  long 
delayed:  it  was  never  given  a  fair  chance. 
We  embarked  upon  a  policy  of  spending 
ourselves  into  prosperity  very  shortly 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Stabilization 
Act.  Experience  showed  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  whether  that  President  was  Hoover 
or  Roosevelt,  did  not  have  sufficient  or 
sound  advice.  It  was  President  Hoover 
who  stated,  “Prosperity  is  just  around 
the  corner.’’  The  American  people  were 
misled.  He  depended  upon  a  board  of 
advisers,  consisting  of  members  of  his 
Cabinet — able,  capable,  and  distinguished 
Americans.  In  1938,  with  the  same  sort 
of  advisers,  the  same  board  of  Cabinet 
advisers,  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
made  a  mistake,  and  you  know  we  all  but 
escaped  the  depths  of  another  depression 
in  1938. 

What  about  the  substitute?  How  does 
it  approach  the  solution  of  this  problem? 
We  have  gone  much  further  than  in  1931, 
and  we  are  providing  now  in  advance. 
Let  me  say  in  this  connection  that  all 
who  know  say  that  at  present  the  few 
unemployed  millions  will  be  absorbed. 
I  find  no  fault  with  the  men  who  come 
back  from  across  the  sea  because  they 
do  not  go  to  work  at  once.  It  takes  a 
little  time  in  the  transition,  going  from 
one  factory  to  the  other;  but  all  who 
know  say  that  the  present  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  unemployment  for  the  next 
12  months,  will  be  absorbed,  and  for 
three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  savings  they  ever 
have  had.  In  the  second  place,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  civilian  goods  is  greater  than 
it  ever  has  been.  In  the  third  place,  we 
have  the  greatest  productive  capacity 
that  our  Nation  has  ever  known.  But 
after  next  year,  and  after  the  boom  fol- , 


lowing  the  war,  we  should  profit  by  our 
example  in  1931,  when  we  delayed  from 
1928  until  1931  passing  the  Stabilization 
Act;  and  we^should  pa?s  a  measure  now 
that  is  sound. 

Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  the 
substitute.  It  has  been  glibly  said  by 
those  who  evidently  have  not  thought 
that  the  substitute  is  mere  words.  What 
about  it?  There  are  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  our  system  of  government. 
There  are  those  within  our  borders  who 
advocate  state  socialism.  There  are 
those  who  would  destroy  private  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  time  for  a  declaration.  The 
substitute  proposes  that  we  shall  make  a 
declaration.  Was  there  ever  a  more  im¬ 
portant  document  in  human  history  than 
the  declaration  known  as  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence?  The  declaration 
here  in  the  substitute  is  that  we  propose 
to  promote  employment  by  giving  the 
free,  competitive  enterprise  system,  un¬ 
hindered,  unfettered,  a  chance  to  do  the 
job. 

The  policy  is  declared  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  I  read  you  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  pending  substitute; 

Section  2  declares  that  It  is  the  continuing 
policy  of  the  United  States,  by  certain  speci¬ 
fied  means  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
creating  the  maximum  opportunities  for 
employment,  to,  attain  and  maintain  a  high 
level  of  employment  (including  self-em¬ 
ployment).  production,  and  purchasing 
power.  The  means  thus  specified  are — 

(1)  Preserving  and  encouraging  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise, 
and  fostering  investment  of  private  capital; 

(2)  Aiding  in  the  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  conditions  favorable  to  stimulat¬ 
ing  new  business,  and  especially  small  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  promoting  continuous  growth 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  facilities  of 
production; 

(3)  Encouraging  individual  initiative; 

(4)  Avoiding  competition  of  Government 
with  private  business  enterprise;  and 

(5)  Adopting  sound  fiscal  practices  and 
maintaining  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

To  those  who  allege — whether  they 
mean  it  or  not — that  we  are  deceiving  the 
American  people  and  those  who  toil,  v;e 
say  that  in  the  last  12  years  we  have 
profited  by  experience. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  When  I  have 
finished  my  statement. 

We  say  that  the  depression  of  the 
twenties  was  caused  on  account  of  com¬ 
modity  collapse.  Whatever  our  short¬ 
comings  were  we  undertook  to  remedy 
them  by  agricultural  legislation.  ■  The 
depression  of  the  early  thirties  was 
caused  by  stock  manipulation.  Have  we 
done  nothing?  We  have  guaranteed 
bank  deposits,  we  have  passed  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Act,  we  have 
passed  the  Utilities  Act,  and  other  legis¬ 
lation  in  an  effort  to  prevent  depression. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  depressions  and  remove  those 
causes,  yes,  more  important,  than  it  is 
to  spend. 

It  is  not  fair  to  say  we  have  never 
adopted  any  program  for  works.  And  so 
this  substitute  states  that  we  encourage 
our  States — not  “we  aid  and  encour¬ 
age’’ — to  at  a  time  when  their  treasuries 
are  full,  not  by  providing  grants,  but  we 
encourage  the  States  when  periods  of 


unemployment  come  to  step  up  their 
public  employment. 

What  have  we  done  to  provide  for  em¬ 
ployment?  We  have  adopted  measures, 
we  have  adopted  and  planned  programs 
of  public  works,  we  have  provided  for 
loans,  loans  to  the  suffering  peoples  of 
other  nations,  loans  to  our  own  people. 
RFC  loans  are  available  today  to  any  ap¬ 
plicant  who  can  qualify.  We  have  pro¬ 
vided  loans  by  the  billions  to  our  vet¬ 
erans;  and  we  say  now  that  it  is  our 
policy  to  step  up  these  public  works  that 
have  been  adopted,  highways,  fiood  con¬ 
trol,  and  other  public  works,  whatever 
they  are,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  in 
order  to  stabilize  employment  when  there 
is  depression. 

We  substitute  for  the  so-called  national 
budget  a  provision  for  a  report  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  give  him 
an  entire  year  to  study  the  matter  and 
we  say  to  him  without  having  made  any 
commitment  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
single  dollar  that  we  want  him#  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  added  legislation  is  necessary. 
We  say  to  the  President  that  if  there  is 
unemployment  or  if  it  is  anticipated  we 
invite  him  to  submit  his  suggestions  for 
any  additional  outlay  or  expenditures 
and  for  any  other  measures;  and  we  say 
to  him;  “Mr.  President,  we  invite  you  to 
submit  with  them  a  sound  fiscal  program 
to  protect  the  credit  of  the  United 
States.’’  Is  that  an  empty  word?  Does 
not  that  language  mean  something  in 
times  and  day§  of  deficit  spending? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  15  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  undertake  to  profit 
by  our  experiences  under  the  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Act  when  we  tried  in  1931  to  do  our 
dead  level  best  by  public  works  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  early  thirties. 

We  provide  here  not  for  a  committee 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  members  of  which  are 
thinking  about  political  questions  and 
are  engaged  in  administration;  we  pro¬ 
vide  here  for  an  advisory  commission  of 
three  of  the  outstanding  men  of  the 
United  States,  representing  all  segments 
of  our  population,  familiar  with  our  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  familiar  with  our  in¬ 
dustrial,  our  agricultural  and  our  labor 
problems.  We  say  to  them;  “We  are 
placing  you  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.  We  invite 
you  to  discuss  the  causes  of  these  depres¬ 
sions,  or  of  these  inflations  and  give  us 
the  remedy,  if  it  may  need  legislation. 
You  submit  your  report  to  the  President 
-  so  that  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  it.” 
We  will  then  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
the  thirties  when  the  President  had  to 
rely  on  the  members  of  his  busy  Cabinet. 
We  provide  that  those  men  shall  be  on 
a  par  with  the  Cabinet.  They  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year,  the 
same  amount  paid  members  of  the 
Cabinet. 

We  provide  further  that  when  they 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  they  shall  not  merely  be  a 
planning  board.  Now,  I  know  some¬ 
thing  about  planning  boards  and  I  know 
about  their  defects.  The  defects  in 
planning  boards,  whether  State  or  Fed¬ 
eral,  are  that  they  plan  and  plan  for 
nothing  except  spending  and  at  no  time 
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were  they  required  to  submit  measures 
by  which  to  finance  the  plan.  Whatever 
may  be  said  about  these  economic  ad¬ 
visers,  we  require  in  their  report  to  the 
President  that  they  shall  submit  a  sound 
fiscal  program  and  policy  of  financing 
any  outlays  for  any  works,  or  other  pro¬ 
grams. 

We  retain  then '  the  provisions  that 
occur  in  the  Senate  and  House  bill  which 
provide  for  a  joint  congressional  com¬ 
mittee.  Whatever  we  may  say  about 
committees,  whatever  we  may  say  about 
joint  congressional  committees,  they  are 
the  only  way  by  which  we  can  function. 
We  have  to  create  a  committee  to  make 
explorations  of  this  kind  and  if  we  should 
confine  it  to  one  House  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  the  other  might  do. 

We  establish  the  policy  of  both  Senate 
and  House  bills  in  providing  for  a  joint 
committee  to  v/hich  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  re¬ 
spect  to  prospective  employment,  with 
respect  to  economic  trends,  with  respect 
to  economic  conditions,  with  respect  to 
the  causes  of  any  dislocation,  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  advisory  committee  and 
the  joint  committee  will  in  2  or  3  months 
submit  its  report  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  reference  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  committees. 

We  have  anticipated  the  argument  that 
this  will  be  nothing  more  than  another 
commission.  We  have  stipulated,  after 
conferring  as  best  we  could  with  those 
who  know,  and  we  have  provided  a  ceil¬ 
ing  of  $300,000  for  the  expenses  of  this 
advisory  council  to  devote  its  full  time 
to  the  most  important  questions  that  or¬ 
dinarily  confront  the  Government.  We 
have  undertaken  .to  provide  it  with  an 
adequate  staff.  We  say,  that  there  shall 
be  no  duplication.  We  say  that  the  rec¬ 
ords  statistics  and  investigations  of  the 
Government  departments  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  We  have  provided  the 
joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
with  an  adequate  staff  and  we  say,  in 
response  to  the  argument  as  to  expend¬ 
itures  of  money,  that  those  expenditures 
shall  be  limited  to  $50,000  in  each  House. 

Is  this  problem  worthy  of  further 
study?  We  rejected  the  Senate  and 
House  bills  because  we  say  there  has 
been  no  study.  After  conferring  with 
his  Cabinet,  as  Hoover  did  in  1930, 
Hoover  submitted  a  plan,  and  Roosevelt 
did  the  same  thing  in  1938.  We  have 
undertaken  to  be  constructive.  We  say, 
“When  you  do  submit  it,  if  it  means  more 
outlays,  if  it  means  more  expenditures, 
give  us  your  tax  program,  give  us  your 
fiscal  policy.”  It  should  be  sound,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  is  a  constructive  approach  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment.  I  am  unwill¬ 
ing  to  deceive  the  American  people  by 
assuring  them  at  this  time,  of  all  times, 
when  there  are  many  who  learned 
through  the  years  to  ask  the  Government 
to  provide  for  them,  when  we  are  trying 
now  to  prevent  the  labor  disturbances 
that  obtain  in  our  land,  I  can  think  of 
no  more  dangerous,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  destructive  thing  to  do  than  to 
declare  that  at  this  time,  whether  men 
desire  to  v/ork  or  not,  whether  they  are 
on  strike  or  not,  it  does  not  make  any 


difference,  the  Government  will  guaran¬ 
tee  them  jobs. 

We  reject  the  policy  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  a  constructive  approach  that  in 
my  judgment  will  solve  the  problem. 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860  said,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  “A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.”  He  also  said,  “This 
Nation  cannot  endure  half  slave  and 
half  free.”  Private  enterprise  must 
have  a  chance  to  do  the  job.  It  will 
promote  employment.  The  substitute 
declares  that  it  shall  have  a  chance.  We 
cannot  endure  half  private  enterprise 
and  half  state  socialism.  It  must  be  one 
or  the  other.  The  conflict  is  on  between 
competitive  private  enterprise  and  state 
socialism.  America  has  arrived  at  the 
fork  of  the  road.  This  generation  must 
determine  the  way  we  are  to  go.  The 
Senate  and  the  House  bills  would  im¬ 
plant  the  germs  of  national  socialism  in 
our  economic  system.  We  have  de¬ 
stroyed  the  frontal  attacks.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  germs  of  the  diseases  that 
we  have  overcome  will  destroy  the 
American  system?  Under  private  enter¬ 
prise  every  citizen  enjoys  the  privilege 
to  shape  his  own  destiny.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  promotes  his  right  to  work  out  his 
own  destiny,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Government  guarantees  freedom.  When 
the  Government  guarantees  economic 
security  it  destroys  thrift,  self-reliance, 
self-denial,  initiative,  and  self-respect. 
I  believe  that  the  trend  toward  com¬ 
munism  in  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be 
definitely  checked  in  America,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
will  be  preserved.  We  are  either  for  or 
against  that  system.  I  am  ready  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  It  is  time  for 
a  new  declafatiOn.  We  will  not  ex¬ 
change  the  freedom  transmitted  to  us  by 
our  forefathers  for  a  mess  of  socialistic 
pottage. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  security.  When 
Patrick  Henry  said,  “Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death,”  he  was  thinking  of  some¬ 
thing  dearer  than  mere  security.  He 
was  thinking  of  something  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  work.  He  was  thinking  of 
liberty.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  not 
seeking  security  when  they  landed  at 
Plymouth  Rock.  They  were  thinking  of 
something  more  than  mere  security. 
They  were  thinking  of  the  tyranny  that 
they  had  left  in  the  Old  World  and  of 
the  freedom  and  liberty  they  sought  in 
the  New.  They  sacrificed  security  under 
tyranny  for  liberty  and  freedom,  in 
America. 

In  the  convention  that  adopted  the 
Constitution  there  was  much  wrangling 
and  there  were  many  discussions. 
George  Washington  was  the  chairman. 
Just  back  of  the  chair  was  a  painting 
of  the  sun  as  it  appeared  above  the 
horizon.  Differences  often  threatened 
to  break  up  the  convention.  But  when 
the  Constitution  was  finally  signed, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  83  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  a  great  stabilizing  force  in 
the  convention,  arose  and  said,  “I  have 
looked  upon  that  painting  again  and 
again.  I  have  wondered  whether  it  is 
a  rising  or  a  setting  sun,  but  now  I  know 
it  is  a  rising  sun.” 

For  156  years  a  rising  sun  has  shown 
on  America.  It  is  for  this  generation  to 


see  that  this  sun,  that  has  brought  to 
America  the  highest  standard  of  living 
known  to  human  history  and  that  has 
seen  America  grow  from  a  few  struggling 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  all  nations, 
does  not  set,  and  above  all,  it  is  for  this 
generation  to  see  that  the  light  of  free¬ 
dom  does  not  go  out. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  have  listened  with 
considerable  interest  to  the  gentleman’s 
remarks,  and  I  have  seldom  heard  a  more 
sincere  speech  in  behalf  of  his  belief. 
There  were  two  things  I  wanted  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  briefly.  One  was,, a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  the  gentleman  used  the 
phrase  “whether  a  man  wants  to  work 
or  not.”  The  original  House  bill  and  the 
original  Senate  bill  definitely  stated  “all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking 
work.”  The  phrase  “seeking  work” 
would  effectively  eliminate  the  cases  the 
gentleman  is  concerned  about,  whether 
a  man  wants  to  work  or  not. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  will  answer 
that  question — and  I  anticipated  it  and 
I  do  not  quibble  about  words — by  saying 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  mislead 
the  American  people.  There  are  still  a 
few  people  who  had  rather  not  work. 

I  should  say  that  the  statement  of  the 
advocates  of  real  employment — when  I 
say  “employment”  I  mean  a  high  level  of 
employment,  as  all  thoughtful  men  who 
advocate  employment  have  said  that  the 
goal  is  not  full  employment,  that  the  goal 
is  a  high  level  of  employment.  May  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  thet  whenever  the 
word  “employment”  occurs  in  this  sub¬ 
stitute  we  mean  a  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  level  that  economists 
and  all  advocates  of  real  employment  ad¬ 
vocate.  For  my  part,  I  share  the  belief 
of  those  who  oplpose  the  use  of  this  con¬ 
troversial  language  that  we  ought  not  to 
degrade  the  fundamental  human  rights 
by  the  use  of  a  term  that  is  controversial 
and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  I  thought  the  gentleman  made  an 
excellent  statement  ir.  behalf  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  in  which  he  sincerely  believes. 
But  will  the  gentleman  grant  that  there 
are  others  of  us  here  who  are  just  as 
anxious  to  prevent  state  sociali.'-m  and 
who  are  just  as  anxious  to  preserve  our 
freedoms,  but  we  think  it  is  not  going  to 
be  done  if  we  go  through  recurring  de¬ 
pressions  increasingly  severe. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Neither  do  I. 
I  said  in  the  beginning  that  I  thought 
the  matter  of  employment  was  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  that  could 
confront  us.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  ana¬ 
lyze;  it  is  tim.e  for  us  to  think  things 
through;  it  is  time  for  us  not  to  be  mis¬ 
led;  it  is  time  for  us  to  resist  the  boring 
from  within;  and  it  is  t’me  for  us  to  knew 
that  those  who  said  that  could  not 
happen  there  m.ay  come  to  realize  that 
it  can  happen  here. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  May  I  say  further 
that  it  seems  to  a  great  many  n  us,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  path  dov/n  to  there  things 
which  the  gertlema.n  fears,  isms  of  any 
kind,  comes  through  hunger  and  unem- 
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ployment,  which  cattie  in  Italy  that  W’ay 
and  which  came  in  Germany  that  way. 
Unless  we  take  adequate  steps  in  ad¬ 
vance,  there  may  be  danger  of  its  com¬ 
ing  here.  For  that  reason,  many  of  us 
are  advocating  the  original  full-employ¬ 
ment  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  want  ade¬ 
quate,  but  I  want  sound  steps.  I  do  not 
W'ant  steps  that  will  lead  to  a  repetition 
of  what  happened  in  Italy  and  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Germany. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  states 
here,  and  I  am  abbreviating: 

Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  Is  the  con¬ 
tinuing  policy  of  the  United  States  by  means 
of  preserving  and  encouraging  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  system  of  free  competitive  en¬ 
terprise,  aiding  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  conditions  favorable  to 
stimulating  new  business,  encouraging  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative,  avoiding  competition  of 
government  with  private  business  enter¬ 
prise,  and  adopting  sound  fiscal  policies  and 
maintaining  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
and  thereby  creating  under,  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with,  the  American  system,  the 
maximum  opportunity  for  employment. 

That  Is  No.  1.  Since  the  gentle- 
nlan  has  gone  into  detail  in  enumerating 
these  things,  I  am  wondering  why  he 
left  out  preventing  monopoly.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  things  to  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  That  is  a  fair 
question.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  inserting  the  word  “monopoly.” 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  just  wondered  why  it 
was  overlooked. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  There  are 
other  matters.  That  is  important,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  it.  We  have  to 
handle  the  "matter  of  employment,  we 
have  to  handle  the  matter  of  taxes.  We 
cover  it  by  saying  we  "shall  undertake 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  inflation. 
Whether  it  is  monopoly,  a  fiscal  policy,  or 
any  otl:\er  policy,  I  think  our  language 
here  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  matter 
the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  One  other  question. 
Where  you  mention  high  levels  of  em¬ 
ployment,  you  follow  it  by  saying  “by 
means  of  encouraging  State  and  local 
governments,  planning  and  adopting  pro¬ 
grams  for  loans  by  the  United  States, 
and  planning  and  adopting  a  progrom  of 
sound  public  works.” 

It  does  not  say  anything  there  about 
maintaining  a  high  level  of  employment, 
it  says  “to  stimulate  private  enterprise 
in  the  periods  in  which  widespread  un¬ 
employment  exists  or  threatens  so  as  to 
stimulate  and  promote  employment.” 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Exactly  so.  I 
repeat  what  I  said,  that  the  word  “em¬ 
ployment”  and  the  words  “high  levels  of 
employment”  and  the  word  “maximum” 
are  equivalent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  the  bill  does  not 
say  that. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  five  additional  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ^rom  Mississippi, 

Mr.  BENDER.  The  speech  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  indicates  that  the  original  bill 
provided  for  state  socialism.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  assuming  that? 


Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  would  say 
that  I  adopted  the  philosophy  of  wit¬ 
nesses  who  indicated  that  that  was  just 
exactly  what  it  would  do;  that  it  wa? 
unsound,  and  would  lead  to  a  system 
that  was  destructive  of  my  Government 
because  the  real  basis  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  would  be  Government  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  I  repeat  it. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Is  the  gentleman  firm 
in  that  conviction?  * 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  usually  say 
what  I  mean  and  mean  what  I  say. 

Mr.  BENDER.  How  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  explain  the  President’s  position,  the 
position  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  of  Mr.  Vinson,  of  Mr.  Snyder,  and 
Secretary  Wallace,  and  Budget  Director 
Smith,  appearing  before  our  committee 
and  advocating  the  original  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  explain  it  by 
saying  in  my  judgment  you  did  them  a 
very  grave  injustice  when  you  said  all 
of  these  1,163  pages  of  hearings  here 
were  a  bunch  of  “bunk.”  I  think  those 
and  other  witnesses  were  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration  and  you  ought  to  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  their  constructive  statements. 

Mr.  BENDER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  unable  to  realize  that  I  have  an¬ 
swered  it.  I  said  I  considered  it  an¬ 
swered. 

Mr.  BENDER.  I  understand  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  gentleman  in  making  that 
statement  Implies  that  these  gentlemen 
who  appeared  before  our  committee,  and 
the  President,  by  the  way,  took  our  com¬ 
mittee  to  task  for  not  acting  more 
speedily  on  the  bill,  were  advocates  of 
state  socialism. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  have  never 
charged,  any  person  with  any  sort  of 
political  advocacy.  I  am  dealing  with 
facts  and  I  am  dealing  with  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  the  bill.  Without  referring  to 
you  and  referring  to  any  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  who  testified,  and  we  had  many 
constructive  statements,  I  said  I  reject 
that  philosophy.  I  am  in  accord  with 
those  who  believe  that  the  philosophy  of 
the  Senate  and  House  bills  mean,  just 
what  they  say — and  that  is  what  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  did  say  a 
moment  ago  you  were  firmly  convinced 
that  H.  R.  2202  followed  the  philosophy 
v/hich  would  take  us  into  state  socialism, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  That  is  my  ob¬ 
jection  to  it,  and  I  so  stated. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes;  and  it  is  true 
that  the  gentlemen  named  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Vinson,  Mr. 
Snyder,  the  Director  of  Reconversion, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Budget,  and  Mr. 
Schwellenbach,  each  and  every  one  of 
them  without  qualification  endorse  H.  R. 
2202? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Yes,  sir;  I  will 
say  this,  with  all  due  deference,  that 
those  gentlemen  said  just  as  I  say,  that 
they^were  opposed  to  state  socialism. 
They  said  to  us  in  response  to  our  ques¬ 
tions  that  if  there  is  any  language  in  this 


bill  or  in  either  of  these  bills  that  needs 
to  be  clarified  to  make  it  definite  and 
certain  that  we  are  not  going  on  the  path 
of  state  socialism,  they  favored  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  that  language. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Henry]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  have  a  question  to  ask, 
but  before  I  put  it  I  would  like  to  pay  my 
respects  and  my  compliments  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississip¬ 
pi  IMr.  Whittington],  for  the  very  able 
and  patriotic  service  that  he  has  ren¬ 
dered  to  our  committee  which  reported 
out  this  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  love  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  that,  but  what  is  the 
gentleman’s  question? 

Mr.  HENRY.,  My  question  is  whether 
it  is  not  true  that  in  addition  to  dealing 
with  matters  of  depression  and  unem¬ 
ployment  this  bill  also  deals  with  the 
question  of  inflation? 

Mr.  WRITTINGTON.  Exactly  so,  sir, 
and  I  repeat  in  conclusion,  that  under 
the  terms  of  this  substitute  instead  of 
committing  ourselves  by  the  declaration 
to  implement  that  policy  by  Federal  iri- 
vestments  and  expenditures  without  any 
sort  of  limitation,  we  say  in  this  sub¬ 
stitute  to  the  President,  if  we  have  not 
adopted  sufficient  policies,  give  us  your 
recommendations  and  give  Congress  a 
chance  to  take  a  look  at  them  and  we  say 
there  shall  not  be  expended  a  single  dol¬ 
lar  for  any  purpose  for  any  kind  of  out¬ 
lay  until  and  unless  the  Congress  has 
first  affirmatively  authorized  that  ex¬ 
penditure*. 

I  now  yield  to  my  chairman,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Manasco], 

Mr.  MANASCO.  A  moment  ago  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
took  exception  to  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  any  reference  in  the  committee 
substitute  to  the  prevention  of  monop¬ 
oly.  Do  we  not  now  have  on  the  statute 
books  all  kinds  of  legislation  dealing  with 
monopoly? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Unquestion¬ 
ably.  I  repeat  what  I  said  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  if  we  find 
that  that  legislation  ought  to  be 
amended  we  have  provided  that  that 
legislation  shall  be  amended  by  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  depressions.  I  think  my 
chairman  is  absolutely  right. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Following  that,  I 
suppose  from  what  the  gentleman  has 
said,  that  we  are  to  forget  what  every¬ 
body  else  said  about  this  matter  and  ac¬ 
cept  his  philosophy  and  his  version  of 
this  thing?  As  I  understand,  he  is  the 
author  of  it  and  he  does  not  want  any 
amendments?  There  is  no  question 
about  it  but  this  is  what  is  right? 

Mr.  MANASCO^  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  three  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Granger].  I  have  confined  myself 
not  to  a  discussion  of  politics  or  partisan¬ 
ship,  but  I  have  endeavored  to  confine 
myself  to  this  bill.  I  accord  the  gentle¬ 
man  the  right  to  his  views.  I  have  stated 
the  views  that  actuated  this  committee. 
If  my  statements  are  not  supported  by 
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reason  and  by  logic,  if  they  are  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  course  of  history,  if  they 
are  not  supported  by  the  very  fact  that 
under  this  system  for  156  years  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  enjoys  the  highest  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  of  any  government  In  the 
world,  reject  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  many  members  of 
the  gentleman’s  committee  support  his 
views? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  repeat  what 
I  said,  that  four  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  filed  a  minority  report,  and  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  members  sup¬ 
ported  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  you  are  supported 
in  your  views  by  an  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  your  committee? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  or  the  bill  would  not  have  been 
brought  here. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Now,  you  say  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority.  Eight  members 
signed  the  minority  report. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  But  four  of 
them  voted  for  reporting  the  bill.  I  re¬ 
peat  my  statement,  that  as  far  as  this 
particular  substitute  is  concerned,  a  vast 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  except  four  or  five,  voted  to  re¬ 
port  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  after  those  eight 
members  had  visited  the  White  House, 
then  they  were  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  repeat  what 
I  stated  in  the  committee.  Something 
was  said  about  the  President  bringing 
pressure  to  bear.  He  said  this  matter 
was  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures.  He  said  in  a  state¬ 
ment,  “I  ask  that  committee  to  report 
an  employment  bill.”  He  never  at  any 
time,  and  I  speak  by  his  statement  to 
the  public,  said  that  he  wanted  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  the  original  Senate  bill 
or  the  original  House  bill. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman,  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  All  the  hearings  that  were 
had  were  on  H.  R.  2202? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  The  hearings 
commenced  on  H.  R.  2202.  In  a  few  days 
the  Senate  bill  S.  380  came  over.  At  the 
time  the  hearings  began  the  LaFollette 
bill  (H.  R.  4181)  was  introduced,  and  the 
hearings  were  conducted  on  all  three 
bills. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  congratulate  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  on  the  work  he  is 
trying  to  do  on  this  bill.  While  I  signed 
the  minority  report,  if  I  could  follow  the 
bill  as  it  was  written  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  and  take  that  as  the 
final  result,  I  would  vote  for  it.  But  I 
want  to  qualify  that.  If  it  is  going  to 
be  amended  by  a  lot  of  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  in  the  House,  then  I 
would  vote  against  it.  The  gentleman 
has  worked  diligently  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  want  to  say 
in  this  connection  that  the  committee 
considered  this  bill  for  four  long  days. 
Many  amendments  were  proposed,  and 
among  those,  at  least  one  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  IMr.  Rich]  was  adopted.  Many 


members  of  the  committee  proposed 
amendments  which  were  adopted.  I 
know  of  no  legislation  which  has  been 
more  carefully  presented  to  this  House 
in  a  long  time.  If  we  profit  by  legisla¬ 
tion  that  was  enacted  in  1931  but  too 
late  to  be  given  a  chance,  no  Member  of 
the  House,  no  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
submitted  a  philosophy  or  program  that 
is  more  constructive  than  that  contained 
in  the  pending  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit¬ 
tington!  has  again  expired. 

(Mr.  WHITTINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gibson!. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  GIBSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  time  has  been 
against  the  original  bill.  I  just  wonder 
if  the  author  of  the  original  bill  and 
those  who  are  sponsors  are  not  entitled 
to  some  time  along  about  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  I  am  not  going  to  yield 
for  the  gentleman  to  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  going  to  yield  the  gentleman  time. 
The  proponents  of  the  original  bill  will 
be  given  time,  but  the  custom,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  is  to  give  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  either  for  or  against 
the  bill  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
statements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman!  yielded 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Gibson]. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  bill,  I  should  like  to  take  the 
skin  off  of  it  and  let  you  look  on  the 
inside  and  see  just  what  it  is.  I  can  tell 
you  in  plain  language  what  it  is  and  I 
hope  some  of  you  understand  it.  Its 
purpose  is  that  of  a  political  compromise, 
but  it  is  what  is  known  to  some  of  us 
people  in  the  South  as  a  misconception— 
if  you  get  the  idea.  Now,  let  us  figure 
just  a  little  bit  what  it  says  about  itself.. 
That  is  a  pretty  good  way  to  take  inven¬ 
tory.  It  starts  off  by  saying: 

Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  is  the 
continuing  policy  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  By  means  of — 

(1)  Preserving  and  encouraging  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  system  of  free  competitive 
enterprise  and  fostering  the  investment  of 
private  capital  in  trade —  * 

And  so  forth.  The  next  clause  reads: 

By  means  of  aiding  In  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  conditions  favorable  to 
stimulating  new  business,  and  especially 
small  business — 

And  SO  forth.  Third,  and  I  want  you 
to  listen  to  this  closely: 

By  encouraging  individual  initiative. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy  and 
right,  I  ask  you:  Since  when  has  this 
or  any  other  legislative  body  been  strong 
enough  and  broad  enough  to  legislate 


into  the  heart  of  the  individuals  of  this 
or  any  other  Nation  individual  initia¬ 
tive? 

(4)  Avoiding  competition  of  Government 
with  private  business  enterprise;  and 

(6)  Adopting  sound  fiscal  policies  and 
maintaining  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 

In  other  words,  it  takes  up  about  90 
percent  of  its  time  apologizing  for  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  bill  to  sponsor  and 
foster  free  enterprise. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBSON.  I  yield. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  It  goes  on 
the  theory  that  Congress  can  pass  a 
*  miracle. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Yes;  some  have  come 
to  believe  that  it  really  can.  As  I  say, 
90  percent  of  the  effort  in  drafting  the 
bill  is  devoted  to  apologizing  for  defend¬ 
ing  and  fostering  free  enterprise.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ingenuity  of  men 
like  Henry  Ford  and  other  businessmen 
in  this  country,  God  knows  where  you 
and  I  would  have  been;  I  guess  I  would 
have  perished. 

But  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in  the 
whole  bill  outside  .of  this  one  thing — it 
is  like  taking  the  beautiful  pure  maiden 
out  and  spending  a  whole  afternoon  tell¬ 
ing  her  how  you  are  going  to  protect  her 
virtue  and  then  when  the  sun  sets  be¬ 
hind  the  western  clouds  destroy  all  that 
you  told  her  you  would  protect.  The  first 
90  percent  of  the  words  tells  how  it  loves 
free  enterprises,  how  it  cherishes,  and 
how  it  means  to  nourish  free  enterprise. 
The  next  10  percent  says:  “Look  out! 
Oh,  boy!  Here  I  come!  I  am  going  to 
cut  your  throat.”  And  it  does  not  fail 
to  do  it. 

As  between  this  bill,  this  political  com¬ 
promise,  if  you  please,  and  those  other 
monstrosities  that  have  been  offered  by 
various  Members,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
this  is  much  the  less  harmful.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  If  I  had  to  vote 
for  one — which,  thank  God,  I  do  not  have 
to  do — it  would  certainly  be  this  instead 
of  the  others.  But  let  me  tell  you  what 
the  strongest  proponents  of  this  bill  have 
to  say  about  it.  They  say  it  just  does  not 
do  anything  at  all.  I  agree  with  them, 
with  one  exception;  it  sets  up  one  more 
bureau  at  an  expense  of  $435,000  a  year. 
That  means  a  little  bit  to  me,  whether  it 
does  to  you  or  not,  and  it  means  a  little 
bit  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

,  Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
,from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SHORT.  It  attempts  to  do  one 
other  thing,  and  that  is  to  deceive  and 
mislead  the  American  people.  It  is  a 
synonym  for  mockery  and  hypocrisy;  it 
is  a  sham  and  a  shibboleth,  and  a  slogan 
that  cannot  do  anyone  very  much  harm, 
and  God  knows  it  cannot  do  them  any 
good. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  that  contribution.  It 
is  well  said. 

Let  me  tell  you  this  is  one  time  in  our 
lives,  for  God’s  sake,  we  should  become 
realistic  in  approaching  subjects  pending 
before  this  House.  It  seems  that  this 
body  has  long  since  forgotten  that  there 
is  such  a  power  and  force  in  existence  as 
human  psychology.  I  want  to  tell  you 
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that  the  mere  fact  these  things  have  been 
discussed  by  the  Members  of  this  body 
during  these  few  months  has  done  more 
to  break  down  the  morale  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and  teach  them  to  pull  in 
their  wings  and  say,  “This  gracious  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  take  care  of  me,  I  do  not 
have  to  work,”  than  anything  that  could 
have  been  done  to  the  American  people. 

'Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBSOlSf.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemarv 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  NORRELL.  That  being  true,  does 
the  gentleman  not  think  it  is  about  time 
that  this  Government  officially  declare 
that  it  still  believes  in  the  free  system  of 
private  enterprise? 

Mr.  GIBSON.  If  this  bill  does  not 
cover  that  I  think  we  ought  to  do  that. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  wake  up, 
and  I  mean  that  literally,  and  get  back 
to  running  the  Government’s  business 
and,  so  help  me  God,  let  the  businessmen 
of  this  Nation  run  their  business  before 
we  bankrupt  the  world. 

You  hear  men  say,  and,  my  God,  it  is 
pitiful  to  a  man  who  has  a  brain  to  think 
with:  “We  must  have  some  law  that  says 
that  an  American  citizen  has  got  the 
right  to  work.”  Just  weigh  that  for  a 
minute  and  think  about  it.  We  have  to 
pass  a  law  that  an  American  citizen  has 
.got  the  right  to  work. 

Let  me  tell  you  Members  something.  I 
was  reared  in  a  family  of  10  and  we  had 
just  1  old  gray  mare  to  plow  up  the >6011 
and  till  it.  My  father  never  had  $25  at 
one  time  in  all*  his  life.  We  got  up  at 
4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  went  into 
the  field  at  hard  toil  and  into  woods  but¬ 
ting  cross  ties  or  dipping  turpentine  be¬ 
fore  the  stars  ceased  to  shine.  We  ate  a 
cold  lunch  out  of  a  tin  bucket  and  worked 
until  the  stars  began  to  shine  again  as 
the  sun  hid  itself  behind  the  western 
horizon.  Did  we  do  that  because  the 
gracious  Government  said  we  had  the 
right  to  work?  We  did  not  do  it  because 
of  a  right;  we  did  it  because  it  was  a 
duty  and  in  order  to  keep  the  wolf  of 
hunger  from  stalking  the  door  and  leav¬ 
ing  us  as  dripping  skeletons  as  you  people 
are  going  to  leave  this  Nation  if  you  keep 
on  with  this  tomfoolery.  We  looked  on 
work  as  a  duty  and  not  a  right,  but  a 
privilege.  My  God,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
duty  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  perform. 

When  this  Congress  gets  through  per¬ 
forming  operations,  I  do  not  know,  it  may 
then  become  a  right  and  a  glorious  one, 
to  go  out  and  do  a  day’s  toii,  because 
miracles  you  are  performing,  and  it  ma#^ 
actually  be  just  that  when  you  get 
through,  God  knows. 

Now,  let  us  go  on  a  little  bit.  I  have 
heard  some  gentlemen  stand  up  here  to¬ 
day  and  say  that  we  had  to  set  this  thing 
up  so  that,  the  people  would  have  money 
to  pay  taxes  with,  to  pay  the  national 
debt,  and  so  forth.  Let  us  follow  that 
reasoning  a  little  bit.  How  many  of  you 
folks  have  ever  gotten  drunk  to  cure  a 
bad  cold?  It  is  just  about  the  same 
thing.  You  think  you  are  well,  but  when 
you  get  over  the  shock  you  sink  to  depths 
to  which  that  horrible  disease  had  never 
carried  you,  and  if  you  do  not  quit  this 
tommyrot,  this  downright  foolishness,  in 
this  body,  you  are  going  to  sink  the  fiber 
of  this  Nation  from  the  shock  to  a  point 


to  which  no  depression  we  have  ever  had 
carried  us. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  I  take  it  the  gentle¬ 
man  subscribes  to  the  philosophy  enun¬ 
ciated  some  years  ago  by  a  very  wise  gen¬ 
tleman  when  he  said,  “The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  cannot  legislate  every¬ 
body  rich,  but  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  can  legislate  everybody  poor.” 
This  bill  would  go  a  long  way  in  that  di¬ 
rection? 

Mr.  GIBSON.  This  and  other  similar 
bills  passed  by  this  body  has  just  about 
brought  us  to  the  skeleton  stage  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THOM.  In  New  York  City  during 
the  depths  of  the  depression  in  the 
thirties  there  were  more  than  500,000 
people  unemployed.  If  the  gentleman 
had  been  the  mayor  or  an  official  in  New 
York  City,  how  would  be  have  met  that 
problem? 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Well,  that  is  kind  of  like 
asking - 

Mr.  THOM.  No,  no;  that  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  issue.  Now  let  us  have  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  In- other  words,  the 
gentleman  has  gotten  so  grand  and 
mighty  in  his  position  that  he  is  going  to 
ask  the  question  and  answer  it,  too.  I 
give  him  the  privilege, -go  ahead. 

Mr.  THOM.  I  will  give  the  gentleman 
the  chance. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  I  wish  he  would. 

Mr.  THOM.  Go  ahead  now.  I  will  give 
the  gentleman  all  the  time  he  wants. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Etoes  the  gentleman 
have  any  time  to  give? 

Mr.  THOM.  The  gentleman  asked  for 
it. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  If  I  had  been  mayor  of 
New  York,  I  would  have  handled  that 
problem,  but  I  did  not  happen  to  be.  I 
represent  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Georgia  in  Congress,  and  this  is 
my  function  and  my  job,  and  I  am  going 
to  try  to  handle  it  without  any  dictation 
from  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOM.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
does  not  have  any  factories  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  where  there  is  unemployment:  he 
has  farmers.  But  what  would  he  do  in 
the  city  of  New  York  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  have  set  up?  I  want  an  answer. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
an  answer,  I  would  let  free  enterprise 
make  employment.  How  many  people 
has  the  gentleman  employed  in  his  life? 
Tell  me,  please. 

Mr.  THOM.  Free  enterprise  did  nofi 
employ  500,000.  Only  when  Government 
intervention  came  was  there  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Excuse  me  now.  How 
many  people  has  the  gentleman  ever 
provided  work  for? 

Mr,  THOM.  That  is  beside  the  issue. 

Mr.  GIbsON.  Very  much  so,  I 
imagine.  The  gentleman  has  not  done 
as  good  as  Henry  Ford,  has  he? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  GIBSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  In  reference  to  the 
New  York  situation,  the  jobs  were  there, 
sir.  The  jobs  were  there,  but  the  pickets 
would  not  let  them  through  the  line. 

Mr,  GIBSON.  If  that  is  not  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer,  the  gentleman  will  just 
have  to  wait.  - 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  < 

Mr.  GIBSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  1  would  like  to 
answer  the  question  asked  by  my  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Thom]  .  It  so  happened  that  I  was  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Marion,  a  city  of  about 
34,000  people,  during  the  depression. 
Our  city  was  in  financial  distress,  to  the 
extent  that  even  some  of  our  business 
people  thought  it  might  be  necessary  to 
place  it  in  bankruptcy.  We  had  the  same 
distressed  conditions  in  Marion  as  were 
present  in  Cleveland,  precisely,  yet  in  the 
midst  of  that  depression  we  balanced 
our  budget,  we  paid  our  debts,  and  we 
fed  our  people. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  You  did  it  by  work,  did 
you  not?  That  is  a  very  good  answer. 

Now  I  want  to  go  on  and  discuss  this 
proposition  of  the  national  debt.  It  has 
been  said  here  today  that  we  had  to  set 
up  public  works  so  people  could  get 
money  to  pay  taxes  to  pay  the  national 
debt.  Let  us  follow  that  cycle  around 
and  see  where  we  are  getting.  How  many 
people  in  this  House — and  answer  this  to 
your  own  soul,  because  my  time  is  about 
out — will  admit  that  out  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  that  the  Federal  Government  han¬ 
dles,  Irrespective  of  how  it  handles  it,  it 
deliberately  wastes  40  cents?  No  man 
can  disprove  that  statement.  Oh,  you 
are  going  to  set  up  public  works  and  hire 
people  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  so 
that  they  can  pay  taxes  and  retire  the 
national  debt.  All  right.  You  spend  a 
dollar,  except  it  will  grow  to  billions  of 
dollars,  and  out  of  every  dollar  you  send 
out  you  may  average  getting  10  cents 
back,  and  that  is  just  about  as  good  fi¬ 
nancing  as  I  think  this  Government  has 
been  doing  since  it  has  been  dabbling  in 
business;  in  other  words,  we  throw  away 
one  dollar  to  collect  a  dime  back  in  taxes. 
But  that  "is  one  of  their  arguments.  This 
Congress  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  the  responsibility  for  this  Govern¬ 
ment  rests  in  the  bosom  of  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  House  and  the  Senate.  If 
you  are  serious  about  wanting  to  pay  the 
national  debt,  then  for  God’s  sake  quit 
throwing  money  at  everything  that  wili 
catch  it.  You  know,  and  I  know,  that 
50  percent  of  the  appropriations  made 
here  are  foolishly  and  unwisely  made, 
and  the  money  is  absolutely  thrown 
away  so  far  as  any  value  or  benefit  com¬ 
ing  back  to  individuals  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  concerned.  The  worth  of  the 
dollar  is  what  that  dollar  will  produce. 
You  cannot  get  away  from  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  additional  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GIBSON.  You  are  talking  about 
the  Government  running  the  business  of 
this  country.  The  Government  operated 
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the  American  railroads  during  the  First 
World  War  at  a  net  loss  of  $1,922,000,000. 
It  did  not  pay  one  penny  of  taxes  into 
the  Federal  Treasury.  During  this  World 
War,  the  businessmen,  the  men  who  built 
the  railroads,  the  men  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  free  enterprise  in  this  country, 
the  men  who  have  made  it  possible  for 
you  and  me  to  be  where  we  are  today, 
operated  the  railroads.  During  this  time 
they  paid  over  $4370,000,000  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  in  taxes,  save  and  ex¬ 
clusive  of  pay-roli  taxes.  They  paid  into 
the  Federal  Treasury  over  $3,000,000  in 
taxes  per  day  during  the  period  of  the 
war.  They  netted  $2,190,000,000  after 
paying  those  taxes.  '  The  difference  in 
the  efficiency  of  businessmen  and  that 
of  the  Government  was  above  $9,000,- 
000,000  over  that  short  period. 

Let  me  get  back  to  this  theory  and 
show  you  what  I  am  talking  about.  A 
dollar  is  not  worth  anything  at  all  within 
itself.  It  is  worth  only  what  the  dollar 
will  produce  in  material  things,  food  or 
otherwise.  If  you  as  a  farmer  can  take 
a  dollar  and  produce  five  barrels  of  corn 
and  I  as  a  farmer  can  take  dollar  and 
produce  one  barrel  of  corn,  then  your 
dollar  is  worth  five  of  mine.  What  the 
Government  can  produce  with  $10,  free 
enterprise,  businessmen,  can  produce 
with  $1.  Do  you  people  actually  believe 
we  are  doing  anything  but  destroying 
this  country  when  we  set  the  Govern¬ 
ment  up  in  business  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land? 

Talk  about  this  do-good  business,  help¬ 
ing  the  poor.  I  get  so  sick  of  that,  I  get 
so  si6k  and  tired  of  hearing  it  until  I  be¬ 
come  nauseated.  If  you  want  to  help  the 
poor,  let  me  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Fall 
back  to  the  fundamentals  of  this  Nation 
and  maintain  the  country  that  you  and  I 
were  blessed  to  come  up  in.  When  I  was 
25  years  old  I  was  shoveling  coal  in  a 
coal  chute  of  a  railroad  at  18  cents  an 
hour.  Not  by  my  ingenuity  did  I  become 
a  Member  of  this  Congress?  No.  It  was 
because  the  businessmen  of  this  Nation 
had  built  a  country,  had  built  a  democ¬ 
racy  where  poor  men  like  me  had  a 
chance  to  climb.  God  knows  I  will  spend 
my  life  and  my  energy  to  maintain  that 
same  Government  so  that  my  children 
may  have  the  same  right.  < 

There  seems  to  be  a  sentiment  in  this 
body  that  people  should  not  suffer  hard¬ 
ships,  that  you  have  to  legislate  them  out. 
But  let  me  tell  you  that  hardships  have 
built  more  men  of  national  stature  than 
opportunity  ever  did. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
this  afternoon  in  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  rule,  I  indicated  that  to¬ 
morrow  I  will  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
bill  in  the  nature  of  an  amendment  to 
create  a  national  commission  on  inven¬ 
tory.  That  amendment  or  substitute  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  will  be 
available  to  all  Members  in  tomorrow 
morning’s  Record. 

(Mr.  DIRKSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
iHRirlcs ) 

Mr.’  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman], 


FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  of  a  bill  that  has  been  more 
misrepresented  and  more  misunderstood 
than  the  bill  that  has  been  called  the  full 
employment  bill.  It  happens  that  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  any  other  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  except  our  own  good  American 
Government.  I  think  it  is  the  finest  and 
best  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
a  good  parliamentary  government  where 
the  people’s  will  represents  the  estab¬ 
lished  democracy  of  this  country.  I  am 
opposed  to  all  these  “isms,”  like  fascism, 
conununism,  and  socialism.  I  do  not 
want  them  to  get  started  in  this  country 
at  all.  I  want  us  to  maintain  the  kind 
of  country  and  economy  that  we  have  all 
lived  under.  Therefore,  feeling  that 
way,  and  the  people  who  had  to  do  with 
the  writing  of  the  bill  feeling  the  same 
way,  I  believe  I  know  something  of  what 
is  behind  this  legislation..  This  bill  was 
written  commencing  the  last  part  of  1944 
after  the  Presidential  election  when  both 
Presidential  candidate^  pledged  them¬ 
selves  for  full  employment,  both  Mr. 
Dewey  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  A  group  of 
people  here  in  Washington,  most  of  them 
Members  of  Congress,  got  together  and 
commenced  to  write  that  bill.  I  had  just 
a  little  part  in  it.  I  remember  one  of  the 
meetings  just  before  the  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Senate.  That  meeting  was 
right  here  in  the  HcTuse  wing  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol.  Our  group  met,  and  we  went  over  it 
carefully.  It  was  written  right  here  in 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  proud  of  it  because  it  represents  the 
language  of  Members  of  this  body  or  of 
the  other  body.  I  am  telling  you  that  to 
let  you  know  that  it  originated  right  here 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  bad  this  proposal 
is  wherein  we  are  trying  to  eiiminate  the 
bad  things  that  have  always  happened 
after  every  major  war  in  history.  Let  us 
study  the  past.  Let  us  profit  by  the 
horrible  examples  of  the  past.  Let  us 
pass  legislation  or  do  what  is  necessary 
to  prevent  these  horrible  things  happen¬ 
ing  that  have  not  happened  after  just 
one  war  in  history,  but  have  happened 
after  every  war  in  history.  I  want  you 
to  take  the  hearings  on  this  bill.  Turn 
to  page  670  and  you  will  find  a  chart 
there  representing  the  business  booms 
and  depressions  since  1775.  You  will  find 
that  every  10  or  12  years  we  had  a  boom 
and  then  we  had  a  bust.  After  the  other 
war,  there  was  no  exception  to  that  rule. 
After  the  other  war,  we  had  inflation,  the 
ruinous  type,  the  runaway  type  of  infla¬ 
tion.  After  that  we  had  ruinous  defla¬ 
tion.  Five  hundred  thousand  small  bu¬ 
sinessmen  closed  their  doors.  Because  of 
something  they  did?  No,  because  of  an 
economic  situation  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  could  have  prevented 
and  failed  to  prevent.  Why  did  500,000 
farmers  lose  their  homes?  Why  were 
they  foreclosed  and  put  out  in  the  cold? 
Because  Congress  did  not  study  the  past 
after  the  other  war  and  try  to  prevent 
what  has  always  happened  after  every 
major  war. 

Now,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  past 
and  with  the  information  that  there  has 
never  been  one  single  exception,  there 
has  always  been  a  boom  and  a  bust  after 
very  major  war,  do  you  not  think  as 


sensible  men  and  women  that  we  ov/e  to 
the  people  v/e  have  the  honor  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  draw  upon  that  knowledge  and 
information  and  try  to  do  something  to 
prevent  what  has  invariably  happened 
after  every  major  war? 

What  is  the  proposal — this  proposal 
that  many  in  their  extravagant  claims 
and  declarations  say  would  absolutely 
change  our  form  of  government?  Let 
us  just  analyze  it  briefly.  What  is  it? 
It  merely  says  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  set  up  an  organization 
in  the  White  House,  just  a  little  group 
of  his  Cabinet  members,  to  study  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  see  what  the  trends  are.  If  it 
is  inflationary,  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  how  to  stop  inflation.  If  it  is  de¬ 
flationary,  to  suggest  means  to  prevent 
deflation.  How  v/ill  this  little  group  do 
that?  They  v;ill  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  on  January  3  of  each 
year  when  the  new  session  commences. 
Then,  where  does  it  go?  Does  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  to  debate  it?  No.  Our  bill 
says  it  will  go  to  a  joint  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  Composed  of 
whom?  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  House;  men  like  Senator 
Glass,  Senator  McKellar,  Senator 
Bridges,  and  Senator  George;  over  here, 
men  like  Mr.  Doughton  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Mr.  Knutson,  Mr.  Cannon  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  Mr.  Taber.  Men  like  that 
will  be  on  this  joint  committee  to  which 
that  report  will  be  referred.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  it  will  go  to  men  like 
that.  What  do  those  men  do?  By 
March  1,  they  will  submit  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  House  and  Senate,  contain¬ 
ing  recommendations  of  a  general  pol¬ 
icy — or  as  a  guide —  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to,  as  far  as  possible,  m.aintain 
continuous  employment  during  the  next 
year.  H.  R.  2202  has  the  following  pro¬ 
vision: 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint 
committee — 

(1)  To  make  a  study  of  the  National 
Budget  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this 
act;  and 

(2)  To  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  March  1 
of  each  year,  its  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  National  Budget, 
together  with  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  a  general  policy 
with  respect  to  such  National  Budget  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relating 
to  such  National  Budget. 

Suppose  that  committee  submits  this 
resolution  to  the  House,  and  it  says,  “We 
are  likely  to^ave  inflation.  We  have  got 
to  cut  out  this  public  works,  this  housing, 
and  things  like  that.  Too  much  public 
money  is  going  out.  We  recommend  that 
the  Congress  stop  it  just  to  stop  infla¬ 
tion.”  We  just  debate  it.  Nothing  to  be 
done  except  debate.  Then  the  Congress 
will  .adopt  its  policy,  telling  the  commit¬ 
tees  that  handle  the  respective  bills, 
“Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  liable  to  have 
inflation,  and  we  want  to  reduce  it. 
Withdraw  this  authorization  on  public 
roads,  or  we  want  the  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds  Committee  to  withdraw  the 
housing  appropriation.  We  want  work 
done,  but  we  do  not  want  it  done  now. 
It  is  a  bad  time  to  do  it.” 
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Is  there  anything  wrong  about  that? 
It  is  using  parliamentary  processes  to 
try  to  protect  the  people  that  we  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  No  power  to  appro¬ 
priate  money;  no  authorization  of  any 
appropriation;  cannot  spend  a  dollar 
without  this  Congress  voting  for  it.  The 
fact  that  the  Budget  suggests  it  you  know 
does  not  have  much  weight  with  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  vote  independently. 

Now,  what  does  the  substitute  bill  pro¬ 
vide?  It  provides  a  set-up  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Offices  to  study  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  When  do  they  report  to  Congress? 
By  March  3.  The  substitute  sets  up  the 
same  kind  of  a  joint  committee,  with  the 
type  of  men  I  mentioned  to  you,  that  is 
stated  in  the  original  bill.  They  have 
until  May  1  to  report  to  Congress.  What 
kind  of  report?  Just  like  the  report  that 
committees  file.  That  is  exactly  right. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  in  the  original  bill,  which  says 
that  that  joint  committee  will  submit  a 
joint  resolution  to  Congress  in  order  that 
that  resolution  may  be  discussed,  and  the 
Congress  can  agree  upon  the  type  of  leg¬ 
islation  it  wants  the  respective  commit¬ 
tees  to  report  to  the  House.  That  is  left 
Gift  entirely  in  the  .committee  substitute. 
That  is  a  cornerstone  of  this  legislation 
that  has  for  its  goa}  full  employment, 
yes.  The  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  contains  the  phrase 
“to  promote  the  general  welfare”  and  we 
are  trying  to  promote  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  all  the  time,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  every  act  or  deed  of  Congress  or  the 
individual  Members  thereof  is  promoting 
the  general  welfare;  generally  we  are. 
The  same  v;ay  with  full  employment.  Do 
we  expect  full  employment,  100  percent? 
No;  nobody  expects  it.  We  have  never 
had  it  in  the  world.  We  never  will  have 
it.  A  million  and  a  half  people  because 
of  over  age  will  not  v/ant  to  wbrk,  like¬ 
wise  people  who  are  crippled,  and  people 
who  go  from  one  job  to  another  just  not 
wanting  to  work.  We  do  not  try  to  take 
care  of  them.  We  are  saying  we  want  to 
provide  employment,  if  possible — that  Is 
our  goal,  that  is  our  goal — to  provide 
employment  opportunities,  if  possible,  to 
those  who  are  able,  and  willing,  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  work.  Where  is  there  any  dole  in 
that?  Where  in  that  will  you  find  a 
holding  out  of  promises  and  false  ideals 
to  the  idle  people  who  do  not  want  to 
work? 

Mr.  Chairman,  v/e  have  the  highest 
national  debt  in  history.  No  country  on 
earth  ever  had  a  higher  debt  than  we 
have  today,  $265,000,000,000.  There  is 
only  one  way  that  we  can^pay  that  na¬ 
tional  debt  in  good  honest  dollars,  and 
that  is  with  a  high  national  income. 
There  is  only  one  way  we  can-have  a  high 
national  income,  and  that  is  with  a  high 
level  of  or  full  employment.  That  is 
what  that  means.  So  if  you  want  re¬ 
pudiation  of  that  debt  by  paying  it  with 
worthless  money,  vote  against  any  effort 
to  provide  full  employment  and  full  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  only  with  those  two  that 
we  can  pay  this  national  debt  with  honest 
dollars. 

Is  this  such  a  violent  and  such  an  un¬ 
reasonable  proposal?  Let  me  read  you 
an  excerpt  from  a  statement  made  by  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  this 


country  in  1928  advocating  this  type  of 
legislation — 1928.  Let  me  read  it  to  you; 

I  wish  to  lay  down  the  proposition  that  the 
very  prerequisite,  the  very  foundation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  to  our  industrial  and  business 
employees  is  full  and  stable  employment. 

Full  employment  and  stable  employ¬ 
ment. 

A  continued  surplus  of  unemployed 
workers  means  decreasing  wages,  increasing 
hours,  and  fear  for  the  future.  To  protect 
labor,  to  maintain  its  prosperity,  to  abolish 
poverty,  we  must  so  organize  our  economic 
system  as  to  provide  a  Job  for  all  who  have 
the  will  to  work. 

Herbert  Hoover  made  that  statement. 
He  advocated  this  bill  in  1928. 

In  1931  a  law  was  passed  known  as  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  which  was 
very  similar  to  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittington]  .  It  was  passed  in  plenty  of 
time  to  stop  the  depression  of  1932  if  it 
had  been  workable,  but  it  was  not  work¬ 
able.  To  ask  us  how  to  take  the  same 
thing  that  failecT  before  is,  I  think,  asking 
too  much. 

Let  me  tell  you  another  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  who  made  a  statement 
along  these  lines.  President  Roosevelt  in 
1944: 

To  assure  the  full  realization  of  the  right 
to  useful  and  remunerative  employment  an 
adequate  program  must,  and  if  I  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  about  it,  will,  provide  America 
with  close  to  sixty  million  productive  jobs. 

If  anyone  feels  that  my  faith  in  our  ability 
to  provide  60,000,000  peacetime  jobs  is  fan¬ 
tastic,  let  him  remember  that  some  people 
said  the  same  thing  about  my  demand  in 
1940  for  50,000  airplanes. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  at  Chicago, 
October  28,  1944. 

Let  me  read  you  a  statement  from  the 
other  candidate  who  also  was  working  on 
this  problem  and  the  people  who  were 
elected  on  the  other  ticket,  the  minority 
party  ticket,  asked  the  people  to  vote  for 
them  and  to  vote  for  their  candidate  *on 
the  basis  of  the  statements  he  made  in 
that  campaign.  Let  me  read  you  one  by 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on 
September  21,  1944: 

If  at  any  time  there  are  not  sufficient  jobs 
in  private  employment  to  go  around,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  and  must  create  job  opportuni¬ 
ties,  because  there  must  be  jobs  for  all  in  this 
country  of  ours.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  are 
all  agreed  upon  it  is  that  in  the  coming 
peacetime  years  we  in  this  county  must  have 
jobs  and  opportunity  for  all.  Tliat  is  every¬ 
body’s  business.  Therefore,  it  is  the  business 
of  tne  Government. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey  made  that  stlite- 
ment  and  upon  the  basis  of  that  state¬ 
ment  the  people  of  this  Nation  were  asked 
to  vote  for  him  for  President.  Now,  sup¬ 
pose  he  had  been  elected,  would  we  be 
assuming  the  same  attitude  about  it? 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Here  is  what  President 
Truman  has  said  about  this  proposal. 

A  national  reassertion  of  the  right  to  work 
for  every  American  citizen  able  and  willing 
to  work — a  declaration  of  the  ultimate  duty 
of  Government  to  use  its  own  resources  if  all 
other  methods  should  fail  to  prevent  pro¬ 
longed  unemployment — these  will  help  to 
avert  fear  and  establish  full  employment. 
The  prompt  and  firm  acceptance  of  this  bed¬ 
rock  public  responsibility  will  reduce  the  need 


for  its  exercise.  I  ask  that  full  employment 
legislation  to  provide  these  vital  assurances 
be  speedily  enacted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  thing  has  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  of  a  nonpartisan 
issue.  Both  sides  advocated  it  in  the 
election  last  year,  both  sides  asked  for 
the  vote  of  the  people  on  the  basis  of 
full  employment.  Now,  then,  one  side 
has  been  elected.  Will  both  sides  carry 
out  that  one  promise  in  common?  Both 
sides  promised  it  to  the  American  people. 
Are  we  going  to  be  true  to  our  promises? 
Will  we  carry  them  out?  Does  a  cam¬ 
paign  promise  mean  anything?  I  think 
it  does.  So,  since  both  sides  promised 
that  we  would  work  to  the  end  that  we 
would  do  our  dead  level  best  to  provide 
opportunities  for  work  for  those  able, 
anxious  and  willing  to  work,  are  we  going 
to  keep  that  promise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania.  ^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  Dewey  made  that 
statement  he  was  speaking  for  Thomas 
E.  Dewey.  It  was  not  in  the  Republican 
platform  and  that  is  the  thing  that  de¬ 
feated  him  and  no  one  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  is  bound  by  what  Dewey  said. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  refreshing.  I 
did  not  hear  anybody  denounce  it  last 
year.  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman  de¬ 
nounce  it.  If  he  did  I  would  like  to 
know  in  which  newspaper  it  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if  he 
—  would  say  the  same  thing  about  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hoover? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  know,  Mr.  Hoover 
made  that  statement  too. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr. 
Dewey,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  advo¬ 
cated  the  setting-up  of  an  organization 
like  the  gentleman  advocates  setting  up 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  How  are  you  going  to 
do  it? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  The  gentleman  should 
say  that  before  he  makes  these  bald 
statements. 

Mr.  PATI.IAN.  If  the  gentleman  is  not 
for  this,  what  is  his  plan? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Tlie  gentleman  has 
misrepresented  these  ether  gentlemen. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  certainly  have  not. 
I  have  read  exactly  what  they  said.  No¬ 
body  will  say  that  they  stated  anything 
else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATIMAN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  state  in  which  newspaper  he 
denounced  those  statements. 

Mr.  GROS'S.  There  was  also  in  that 
campaign  and  prior  thereto.  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor,  when  Roosevelt  said:  “Anyone  who 
thinks  v.'e  need  a  two-ocean  Navy  is 
dumb.”  Does  the  gentleman  recall  that 
too? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  we  have 
done  too  much  fighting  over  dead  Issues 
already.  I  think  we  ought  to  look  into 
the  future.  We  ought  to  study  the  past 
and  look  into  the  future.  This  is  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  future,  planning  against  the 
horrible  things  that  have  always  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  past  after  every  major  war. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr. -PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  The  gentleman 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  original  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  and  the  bill  introduced  by  him 
provided  for  a  report  of  the  President  to 
be  considered  by  a  joint  committee  and 
the  joint  committee  introduce  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  Is  it  the  purpose  to  bypass  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  The  object  is  to 
work  with  the  committees  of  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  15  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Is  it  not  true 
that  if  you  require  that  committee  to 
submit  a  joint  resolution  and  then  have 
the  joint  resolution  pass  and  the  matter 
go  to  committee,  that  there  would  be 
delay  that  we  propose  to  obviate  in  this 
substitute? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  as  much  delay  as 
the  substitute.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi.  There  should  I)e 
only  a  few  days’  discussion  on  the  joint 
resolution,  and  that  should  be  right  after 
March  1.  Then  we  would  have  plenty 
of  time  for  the  committees  to  act  and 
pass  legislation.  The  gentlenran  wants 
to  wait  until  after  May  1  to  even  file 
the  report.  Then  it  would  be  June  1 
before  bills  would  be  introduced  to  carry 
it  out  and  the  Members  would  be  ready 
to  go  home  before  it  would  come  out 
on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the  session 
every  time.  Let  us  bring  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  when 
we  are  all  fresh,  when  we  are  especially 
anxious  to  do  something  to  help  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  In  all  defer¬ 
ence,  there  is  a  lapse  between  the  time 
that  the  committees  render  their  reports 
and  the  President  submitting  his  report 
under  both  bills.  Under  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  gentleman,  he  is  requiring 
the  President  to  submit  his  report  at 
the  end  of  the  session. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  January  3  in  each 
year. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  When  is  the 
new  President  going  to  submit  his  re¬ 
port?  January  3  has  gone. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  the  President  will 
submit  his  report  at  the  end  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Again,  with  all 
due  deference  now,  the  more  construc¬ 
tive  way  to  do  it,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
substitute,  would  be  to  provide  that  the 
report  shall  be  submitted  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  quibbling  over 
words,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  that.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  who  is  in  power  at  the  time  will 
submit  the  report.  Then  if  a  new^  Presi¬ 
dent  comes  in  on  January  20,  and  he 
has  different  ideas,  let  him  make  recom¬ 


mendations.  All  in  the  world  this  does 
is  this,  it  is  planning,  it  is  studying,  it 
is  looking  at  the  past,  it  is  trying  to 
prevent  the  horrible  things  that  always 
have  happened  in  the  past  after  every 
major  war.  We  are  trying  to  plan 
against  that.  They  were  man  made. 
Man  can  prevent  them  if  man  wants 
to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Over  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  a  very  pleasant  manner  and 
engaging  smile,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
asked  that  same  question  he  asked  here, 
“What  have  you  to  offer?’’  Then  I  re¬ 
member  that  both  the  gentleman  and 
the  gentleman  fr«m  California  [Mr. 
OuTLAND]  said  that  the  system  we  had 
had  worked  out  more  successfully  than 
any  other  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Would  it  be  asking  too  much,  as  long  as 
that  system  has  demonstrated  its  worth, 
that  we  just  follow  it  a  little  while  longer? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  had  things 
happen  under  that  system  that  we  do  not 
want  to  happen  in  the  future.  We  have 
had  things  happen  after  every  major 
war,  inflation,  deflation,  boom,  and  bust. 
That  part  of  the  system  has  not  been 
functioning  right.  We  want  to  correct 
it.  We  want  to  get  back  on  the  track 
during  that  period  and  keep  it  on  the 
track. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  control  the  rainfall  and  the 
sunshine,  is  he? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  but  the  depressions 
are  man  made,  I  tell  you.  Man  can  pre¬ 
vent  them  if  man  wants  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  What  man?  Super¬ 
man? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the^gentle-. 
man  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  gentleman  speaks  of 
the  period  after  the  war.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  think  that  if  this  bill  or  an 
identical  bill  had  been  introduced  and 
passed  right  after  the  Civil  War  that  the 
prairies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  the 
great  Northwest  would  have  been  settled 
and  developed  with  this  kind  of  plan  in 
operation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  would  probably 
have  done  better  under  this  plan. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  gentleman  thinks 
so? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  .Yes;  because  this  plan 
is  helpful  and  constructive. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  long  before 
either  the  Republican  candidate,  Mr. 
Dewey,  or  the  Democratic  candidate,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  endorsed  it,  that  this  plan 
was  thoroughly  laid  out  and  advocated  by 
Earl  Browder,  the  head  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  in  his  so-called  book 
Tehran. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
familiar  with  communism;  I  am  not.  I 
have  never  read  the  book.  I  know 
enough  about  communism  to  be  against 
it; 


Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  That  was 
a  clause  taken  from  the  Constitution  of 
Russia. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  It  has  beqn 
stated  that  rainfall  cannot  be  controlled. 
May  I  say  for  the  benefit  of  you  who  have 
been  making  such  bold  statements  on  this 
proposition  that  rainfall  has  been  con¬ 
trolled  for  the  benefit  of  humanity 
through  sewage  systems,  through  dikes, 
through  flood  control  projects,  and  man 
has  made  possible  the  savings  of  not  only 
property,  but  the  protection  of  health, 
life,  and  good  living. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  tell  you  v/hy  this  is  so  essential 
now.  After  the  last  war  we  had  about 
$53  per  capita  in  the  pockets  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  a  proportionate  amount  of  de¬ 
posits  in  the  banks  the  same  as  cash. 
That  is  so  small  compared  with  what  we 
have  now.  We  have  over  $200  per  capita 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people  in  actual 
cash  more  than  $28,000,000,000.  We  have 
available  purchasing  power  of  $140,000,- 
000,000.  This  money  is  looking  for  goods 
and  services.  If  we  permit  this  money  to 
go  into  competition  all  the  way  through 
our  economy  we  will  have  ruinous  infla¬ 
tion.  We  know  that.  Everybody  knows 
it.  Everyone  who  has  studied  it  will  ad¬ 
mit  it. 

With  that  explosive,  that  atomic 
energy  or  power  there  that  is  likely  to 
throw  us  off  into  ruinous  inflation,  run¬ 
away  inflation  at  any  time,  do  you  not 
think  that  we  ought  to  do  something  to 
stop  it?  All  right,  what  should  we  do? 
Right  now  it  is  proposed  that  we  spend 
billions  of  dollars  on  public  roads,  high¬ 
ways.  I  am  for  highways.  Let  us  build 
them  at  a  time  when  it  will  aid  employ¬ 
ment.  Let  us  not  rush  in  and  add  to  this 
huge  reservoir  of  money  and  credit  and 
make  inflation  more  likely. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  very  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  this  pressure  being  decreased, 
because  employment  in  the  United  States 
today  is  52,000,000  and  only  1,500,000  are 
unemployed,  so  that  if  any  of  these 
public  works  programs  are  started  now 
there  will  be  competition  for  workers. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  If  the  program  the 
gentleman  so  vociferously  advocates  is 
so  beneficial,  why  did  you  not  try  it  from 
1932  to  1938  and  1940? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  1932  we  were  not  in 
power.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would 
have  done  any  better.  I  believe  that 
somebody  could  have  done  a  little  better, 
but  we  did  not.  We  did  have  some  plan¬ 
ning  and  that  planning  helped  a  lot. 
That  planning  caused  homes  to  be  built 
for  people,  it  encouraged  business  and 
gave  employment  to  people,  and  the 
country  was  on  an  upward  trend  all  the 
time  during  that  period.  In  1936  a  bill 
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was  passed  to  pay  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  and  it  looked  so  good  and  so 
prosperous  that  they  even  put  the  brakes 
on  too  fast  and  too  effectively  and  caused 
a  minor  depression  in  1937.  But  gen¬ 
erally  the  trend  was  upward.  Suppose 
we  did  fail  to  do  it,  should  we  fall  to  do 
it  now?  Let  us  say  that  we  made  a  mis¬ 
take  by  not  doing  it,  shall  we  make  two 
mistakes  and  call  it  a  right? 

Mr.  JENKINS.  If  things  were  on  the 
ascendancy  so  much  as  the  gentleman 
has  claimed,  why  was  he  before  us  just 
this  week  asking  for  a  big  appropriation 
to  help  out  the  small  businessmen? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  need  help  as 
against  the  big  fellow  and  against  other 
factors  that  we  can  help  them  with. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  I  think  the  point 
that  was  just  brought  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  needs  a  httle 
further  elaboration.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  who  is  ably  presenting  this 
point,  started  to  do  so.  It  is,  are  we 
going  to  wait  until  depression  strikes  us 
again  before  we  take  concrete  steps? 
Are  we  going  to  wait  until  we  have 
twelve  to  twenty  million  Americans  out 
of  work,  and  then  bring  up  some  hastily 
conceived  projects  to  put  them  to  work, 
or  are  we  going  to  try  to  plan  construc¬ 
tively  ahead  of  time  so  that  in  case  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  cannot  meet  the  gap  the 
Government  can  step  in?  I  think  it 
should  be  repeated  over  and  over  again 
that  this  bill  does  not  call  for  Govern¬ 
ment  expenditure  or  Government  in¬ 
vestment  until  and  unless  private  enter¬ 
prise  does  not  fill  that  gap. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentje- 
man  from  Mississippi.  . 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  In  line  with 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter],  and  I  con¬ 
cur  in  the  view  he  has  indicated,  does 
not  the  substitute  provide  now  for  de¬ 
creasing  ill  times  of  no  need  for  employ¬ 
ment  the  public  works  that  have  been 
authorized  and  for  accelerating  them  at 
other  times?  With  all  due  deference,  is 
not  that  a  direct  requirement  of  the 
substitute  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No,  I  do  not  believe 
the  substitute  bill  is  very  effective. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  It  may  not  be 
effective,  but  in  all  fairness  that  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  there. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  appreciate  the  fine 
work  the  gentleman  did,  but  it  is  a  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  1931  bill  that  failed 
in  1932.  I  am  not  willing  to  take  some¬ 
thing  that  has  already  failed. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  act  of  1931  only  required  per¬ 
manent  works?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know.  But 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  is  always 
stressing  the  fact  of  the  repeal  of  that 
act.  This  v/ould  restore  that  power. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  know,  in  all  fairness  I  do 
not  believe  he  ought  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment  because  I  read  from  a  copy  of  it 
when  this  bill  was  presented. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  was  just  taking  at 
face  value  what  the  gentleman  said.  If 
I  misunderstood  him,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  It  provided  for 
permanent  works  6nly  whereas  the  sub¬ 
stitute  provides  for  loans,  for  works,  and 
for  annual  outlays  that  the  President 
may  want  us  to  consider  in  his  program. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  complete  my 
statement?  We  have  plans  in  a  half 
dozen  different  committees  of  the  House 
to  spend  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
for  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood-control 
works,  airports,  and  housing.  Are  they 
all  good,  meritorious  projects?  Yes,  and 
every  or^e  of  them  should  be  constructed. 
But  when?  Should  we  rush  in  here  from 
all  those  committees  and  pass  all  these 
bills  and  make  all  these  appropriations 
and  spend  them  when  we  already  have 
so  much  money  in  circulation  which  is 
likely  to  cause  ruinous  inflation?  Why 
is  it  not  better  to  have  a  coordinating 
committee  of  the  kind  we  endeavor  to 
set  up  by  H.  R.  2202,  which  coordinating 
committee  will  have  members  from  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  study  these 
things  and  come  in  with  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  sasdng,  “Gentlemen,  you  can  build 
roads  this  year.  That  will  be  all  right. 
That  will  not  hurt  our  economy.  That 
will  not  be  too  much.  But  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  leave  off  those  other  things  and  wait 
till  next  year  or  build  something  else.” 
Is  it  not  better  to  coordinate  these  public 
works  and  have  them  constructed  at  a 
time  when  they  will  help  give  people  em¬ 
ployment  when  they  actually  need  the 
employment  and  when  the  people  are 
begging  for  work,  when  they  are  anxious 
to  work,  ajid  are  seeking  work?  Is  it 
not  better  to  do  that  than  to  have  public 
works  for  the  fellow  who  does  not  want 
to  work  or  who  would  like  to  be  on  the 
dole?  There  is  no  dole  money  or  leal 
raking  in  this  proposal.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  like.that  at  all.  This  is  to  avoid  that. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen]. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  commented;  and  rightly  so, 
upon  the  dangers  of  this  inflationary  pool 
and  the  possible  effect  upon  our  economy. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman  why,  in  that 
case,  did  he  vote  for  the  tax  reduction? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  vote  for  it. 
I  think  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  that 
this  Congress  has  made. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  ' 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  the  greatest  mis¬ 
take  this  Congress  has  made.  I  did  not 
vote  for  the  Ruml  plan. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Neither 
did  I. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  vote  for  the 
Ruml  plan  to  make  a  crop  of  war  mil¬ 
lionaires  to  the  extent  of  $6,500,000  either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  If  it  is  your  desire  to  have 
a  great  flood  of  public  work,  why  is  it 
that  at  a  time  such  as  this  when  we  have 
millions  of  jobs  today  and  no  one  wants 
to  take  them,  why  were  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  voted 
for  fl90d-control  projects  at  the  present 


time  when  they  could  have  been  deferred 
to  a  time  when  those  projects  would  be 
needed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  an  intelligent 
question,  and  the  gentleman  always  asks 
an  intelligent  question.  I  will  do  my  very 
best  to  answer  it.  The  answer  is  that 
they  had  no  coordination  such  as  we  pro¬ 
pose  in  this  bill.  If  this  bill  had  been  a 
law  and  we  had  this  committee  to  study 
all  these  different  things  in  our  economy 
and  report  back  to  the  Congress,  they 
would  have  reported  “Do  not  do  such  and 
such,  but  do  so  and  so.” 

Mr.  RICH.  Why  is  it  you  have  the 
FWA  program  to  provide  jobs  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  with  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  B.  Flem¬ 
ing  who  is  in  charge  and  have  over 
$5,000,000,000  to  spend  on  that  as  condi¬ 
tions  are  today? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  that  af¬ 
fects  this  bill  at  all.  The  object  of  this 
bill  is  to  provide  coordination. 

Mr.  RICH.  But  it  answers  the  ques¬ 
tion,  what  you  said  we  wanted  to  do  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  a  good  argument 
why  this  bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Rich],  in  relation  to  his 
Inquiry  of  the  gentleman'  frbm  Texas 
about  flood-control  appropriations,  to 
the  fact  that  flood  control  is  to  preserve 
human  life  and  property.  Certainly,  the 
preservation  of  human  life  should  al¬ 
ways  be  paramount  in  the  minds  of 
everyone,  particularly  legislators  charged 
with  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  In  what  I  said  about 
those  things,  I  had  in  mind  things  not 
involving  public  health  or  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired.  . 

Mr,  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  five  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  conclusion,  permit 
me  to  say  we  have  117  cosponsors  on  this 
bill.  Although  the  bill  was  introduced 
in  my  name,  I  did  it  for  this  group.  I  am 
no  more  the  original  author  than  either 
of  these  cosponsors.  Each  one  is  co- 
aut?hor,and  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  Un¬ 
der  the  rules  of  this  House,  only  one 
Member  can  introduce  a  bill.  In  the 
Senate  any  number  of  Members  can 
introduce  a  bill.  In  the  House  only  one 
Member.  That  is  the  reason  we  organ¬ 
ized  a  cos^jonsors’  unofficial  steering 
committee  group.  The  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Gotland]  is  chairman  of 
that  steering  committee.  That  commit¬ 
tee  met  after  this  bill  was  reported  out 
the  other  day.  We  studied  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  we  found  that  it  was  very,  very 
weak.  We  were  not  willing  to  accept  it. 
Therefore,  we  agreed,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Outl.mid],  will  ver¬ 
ify  this,  that  first  we  wanted  a  direct 
issue  made  on  this 'particular  question. 
We  think  that  both  candidates  last  year, 
having  pledged  the  American  people  that 
they  would  be  for  this  platform,  it  is  our 
duty  to  present  it  in  a  constructive  way; 
in  a  way  that  will  carry  out  these  prom- 
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ises  that  were  made  to  the  American 
people  just  before  election.  Therefore, 
we  decided  we  were  not  going  to  offer 
any  amendments  at  all.  We  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  suggest  any  amendments.  We  are 
going  to  vote  this  amendment  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  up  or  dov;n.  We  are  going  to  vote 
against  it.  If  it  is  voted  down,  we  hope 
to  succeed  in  passing  the  Senate  bill, 
which  will  do  the  things  we  have  asked 
to  be  done. 

In  connection  with  the  Senate  bill 
there  were  70  Members  voted  for  that 
bill,  44  Democrats  and  26  Republicans. 
They  voted  for  the  bill  we  will  ask  you 
to  adopt,  if  you  will  vote  down  this 
amendment  that  the  committee  has  voted 
out.  Against  that  Senate  bill  there  were 
only  4  Democrats  and  6  Republicans,  10 
in  all.  Now,  we  are  going  to  ask  the 
House  to  vote  down  this  amendment  that 
is  offered  by  the  committee,  and  if  we 
do  not  succeed  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  when  we  return  to  the  House,  of 
course  we  will  ask  for  a  roll-call  vote  on 
it,  and  we  hope  to  succeed  in  defeating 
this  amendment;  If  we  succeed,  then  we 
will  have  a  direct  vote  on  the  bill  that 
we  believe  will  get  the  job  done. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  wilj 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  The  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  a  moment  ago  the  vote  in  the 
Senate.  I  wish  the  Members  of  this 
House  today  who  have  called  S.  380  so¬ 
cialistic,  communistic,  or  something  else 
would  read  the  names  of  the  Senators 
who  voted  for  it.  You  would  get  a  very 
good  impression  of  what  they  think  of 
it  over  there,  and  you  would  find  some  of 
those  who  are  certainly  not  radical  lined 
up  for  it.  I  ask  you  to  read  a  list  of  the 
Senators  who  voted  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN^ 

[From  Congressional  Record  of  September 
28,  1945] 

.  ‘  Senate  Roll-Call  Vote  on  S.  38CI 

FOR  S.  380  AS  AMENDED - 71 

Democrats,  44:  Bailey,  Bankhead,  Barkley, 
Bilbo,  Briggs,  Carvllle,  Chavez,  Connally, 
Downey,  Ellender,  Pulbrlght,  George,  Green, 
Hayden,  Hill,  Hoey,  Johnson  of  Colorado, 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  Kilgore,  Lucas, 
McCarran,  McFarland,  McKellar,  McMahon, 
Magnuson,  Maybank,  Mead,  Mitchell,  Mur¬ 
dock,  Murray,  Myers,  O’Mahoney,  Overton, 
Radclllfe,  Russell,  Shlpstead,  Stewart,  Taylor, 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  Tunnell,  Tydlngs, 
Wagner,  Walsh,  Wheeler. 

Republicans,  26;  Aiken,  Ball,  Brooks,  Bur¬ 
ton,  Butler,  Capehart,  Capper,  Cordon,  Don¬ 
nell,  Ferguson,  Hawkes,  Hickenlooper,  Know- 
land,  Langer,  Morse,  Reed,  Revercomb,  Sal- 
tonstall.  Smith,  Taft,  Tobey,  Vandenberg, 
Wiley,  Willis,  Wilson,  Young. 

Progressive,  1 :  La  Follette. 

AGAINST  S.  380  AS  AMENDED - 10 

Democrats,  4:  Byrd,  Gerry,  McClellan, 
O’Daniel. 

Republicans,  6:  Buck,  Gurney,  Mlllikln, 
Moore,  Robertson,  Wherry. 

NOT  VOTING - IS 

Andrews,  Austin,  Brewster,  Bridges,  Bush- 
field,  Chandler,  Eastland,  Glass,  Guffey,  Hart, 
Hatch,  Pepper,  Thomas  of  Idaho,  Thomas  of 
Utah,  White. 

I  insist  you  can  find  lots  of  excuses  for 
opposing  this  legislation,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  in  view  of  what  has  always  hap¬ 


pened  in  the  past  after  every  major  war, 
that  you  can  really  find  any  good  reason 
for  opposing  it. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  the  following; 

Excerpts  From  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 

Committee  Testimony  on  the  Full  Em¬ 
ployment  Bill  (S.  380)  ‘ 

I.  THE  RIGHT  TO  EMPLOYMENT 

Secton  2  (b)  of  S.  S80:  "All  Americans  able 
to  work  and  desiring  to  work  have  the  right 
to  an  opportunity  for  useful,  remunerative, 
regular,  and  full-time  employment.” 

Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  pages  521-522: 

“The  ‘right  to  a  job,’  which  this  bill  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  a  basic  policy  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  as  important  to  the  preservation  and 
sound  functioning  of  democracy  as  are  the 
time-honored  rights  of  free  speech,  a  free 
press,  and  freedom  of  religion.” 

Clarence  Avildsen,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Republic  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  page 
656: 

“The  right  to  work:  I  do  not  say,  nor  do  I 
think  anyone  else  will  argue,  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  owes  anyone  his  living.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  in  a  free  society  one  must  have 
an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  to  do  con¬ 
structive  work,  and  to  be  paid  a  reasonable 
wage  therefor.  I  know  there  are  those  who 
will  argue  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
right  to  work,  and  even  if  one  does  admit  that 
such  a  right  exists,  that  it  is  unenforceable, 
but  I  also  know  that  we  have  just  fought  the 
most  terrible  and  destructive  war  in  history 
to  establish  the  fact  that  men  as  individuals 
do  have  rights.  These  political  rights  and 
civil  rights,  based  upon  the  concept  that  the 
individual  Is  the  most  important  one  and 
that  governments  exist  only  to  satisfy  his 
needs,  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  modern,  industrial 
society  only  if  every  person  is  able  to  support 
himself — to  have  those  basic  necessities  of 
food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  leisure,  without  which 
all  other  rights  are  meaningless.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  those  rights  for  which  so  many  have 
given  their  lives  in  these  recent  years,  we 
must  admit  the  necessity  to  add  to  those 
rights  another  which  is  most  basic  and  upon 
which  the  other  rights  depend.  ’This  Is  the 
right  to  work,  to  earn  a  decent  living,  and  to 
do  something  creative  for  oneself  and  one’s 
fellow  men.” 

L.  Garland  Biggers,  New  Florida  Liberator, 
page  144: 

“It  is  essential  that  specific  declarations 
be  provided  in  legislative  enactments,  and 
these  specific  declaratlohs  seem  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  comprehensive  to  accomplish  the  pri¬ 
mary  objective.  Free,  competitive  enterprise; 
the  encouragement  of  the  investment  of  pri¬ 
vate  capital;  the  right  of  all  citizens  of  the 
Nation  to  useful,  remunerative,  full-time  em¬ 
ployment;  a  constantly  rising  standard  of 
living;  the  prevention  of  restrictions  on  pro¬ 
duction;  the  designation  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  guarantor  of  these  salutary 
and  desirable  attainments,  are  succinctly 
stated  and  are  so  self-evident  that  only  the 
most  self-centered  and  unpatriotic  individ¬ 
uals  can  object  to  them.” 

Chanles  G.  Bolte,  chairman,  American  Vet¬ 
erans’  Committee,  page  417; 

“We  veterans  and  servicemen  h%ve  a  right 
to  expect  that,  when  all  this  is  over,  jobs  will 
be  available  for  all  of  us.” 

Ralph  E.  Flanders,  president,  Jones  &  Lam- 
son  Machine  Co.  and  Bryant  Chucking  Grind¬ 
er  Co.;  chairman,  Boston  Federal  Reserve’ 
Bank;  and  chairman  of  the  research  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  page  596; 

“This  right  to  a  job  is  a  right  which  I  myself 
have  come,  after  much  thought,  to  accept  as 
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an  objective  which  our  society  may  attain. 
Like  all  rights,  it  carries  with  it  duties  which 
are  an  indissoluble  part  of  it.  *  *  *  While 
the  right  to  a  job  resembles  the  elements  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  in  carrying  with  it  certain 
duties,  it  differs  from  the  rights  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  certain  important  particulars. 
The  privileges  under  the  Bill  of  Rights  come 
automatically  to  the  citizen  unless  he  is  re¬ 
strained  from  exercising  them.  Preserving 
rights  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  overcoming 
resistance.  In  contrast  we  do  not  assure  our¬ 
selves  of  a  job  by  simple  resistance  to  some 
person  or  some*  group  who  is  keeping  jobs 
from  us,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  seek  to 
Impede  free  speech  and  free  assembly.  The 
^  duties  involved  in  supporting  the  right  to  a 
job  are  of  a  different  sort.  ‘They  Involve  con¬ 
structive  action,  cooperatively  undertaken  by 
many  different  elements  of  society  in  a  rather 
difficult  field  of  operation.” 

***** 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  vice  president.  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft, 
and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America  (UAW-CIO),  page  325; 

“Section  2  (b)  is,  of  course,  the  heart  of 
this  bill;  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
register  my  hearty  accord  with  it.  I  note 
with  approval  the  improvement  in  its  lan¬ 
guage  over  the  previous  version,  which  re¬ 
ferred  only  to  the  ‘right  to  a  useful  and 
remunerative  job.’  You  now  speak  of  ‘the 
right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and 
full-time  employment.’  ” 

Col.  Lewis  Sanders,  industrial  engineer, 
page  1095: 

“Every  citizen  is  entitled  to  the  opportun¬ 
ity  for  gainful  employment.  This  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  a  job  or  an  expression  of  the 
philosophy  that  the  world  owes  an  individual 
a  living.  It  is  simply  the  adoption  as  a  guide 
to  Government  policy  and  procedure  of  the 
obvious  moral  obligation  of  an  industrial  so¬ 
ciety  to  afford  to  each  of  its  members  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  a  living.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  long  ago  accepted  as  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  society  the  care  of  helpless  mem¬ 
bers.  Even  more  does  it  owe  an  opportunity 
to  work  to  all  its  able  and  willing  members 
when  by  its  very  nature  a  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  society  has  closed  to  most  of  its 
members  all  avenues  of  self-support  except 
employment  within  its  economic  system.” 

The  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  D.  D., 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago,  and  director  of 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  archdio¬ 
cese  of  Chicago,  page  838: 

“It  is  the  primary  and  essential  function 
of  government  to  secure  citizens  la  the  peace¬ 
ful  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights;  every 
government  has  the  bounden  duty  to  see  to 
it  that  men  are  not  denied  the  fundamental 
right  of  providing  for  themselves  and  their 
dependents  a  decent  livelihood  by  honest  and 
efficient  labor.  If,  therefore^  private  indus¬ 
try  is  unable  to  afford  men  the  opportunity 
of  a  decent  and  honorable  living,  govern¬ 
ment  is  bound  by  its  very  nature  to  employ 
all  its  resources  to  secure  to  all  citizens 
this  essential  right  to  work.  Ip  the  words 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII:  ‘Each  man  has  the  right 
to  procure  what  is  required  in  order  to  live; 
and  the  poor  can  procure  what  is  required  in 
order  to  live  in  no  other  way  than  by  work 
and  wages.’  ” 

John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of  War  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  and  Reconversion,  pages  1062-1063: 

“Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  read  into  my  statement  an  excerpt  from  a 
statement  of  Senator  James  E.  Murray,  which 
I  think  defines  what  we  have  been  referring 
to  In  this  bill  as  the  right  to  work  and  the 
right  to  a  job.  It  is  an  approved  condensa¬ 
tion  from  his  speech,  and  if  I  may  I  would 
like  to  read  that  here. 

“The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

“Mr.  Snyder.  I  think  it  defines  that  very 
well.  ■ 
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“  ‘The  right  to  a  Job  does  not  mean  guar¬ 
anteeing  Jobs  carrying  set  salaries  and  defi¬ 
nite  social  standing.  It  is  not  the  aim  of 
the  bill  to  provide  specific  Jobs  for  specific 
individuals.  Our  economic  system  of  free 
enterprise  must  have  free  opportunities  for 
Jobs  for  all  who  are  able  and  want  to  worjc. 
Our  American  system  owes  no  man  a  living, 
but  it  does  owe  every  man  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  living.  That  is  the  proper  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  right  to  work.’  ’’ 

Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Utah,  pages  114  and  117 : 

“What  is  meant  in  the  bill  by  the  ‘right  to 
full  employment;,’  the  ‘right’  idea  as  a  legal 
concept?  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  question, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  plenty  of  evidence 
in  our  constitutional  history  to  point  out 
that  we  are  not  entirely  moving  into  a  sphere 
that  has  been  unknown/to  our  constitutional 
scheme.  While  it  is  true  in  this  bill  the 
‘right  to  a  Job’  refers  to  that  type  of  right 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence,  there  are  other  things  which  our 
Government  has  done  which  have  set  up 
partially  the  right,  in  a  constitutional  way, 
to  a  continuation  of  employment.” 

“There  would  be  no  sense  at  all  to  compen¬ 
sation  laws  if  the  Government  hadn’t,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  accepted  the  theory.  ’There  would  be 
no  seiise  in  our  civil  service,  the  tenure  in 
civil  service,  if  we  hadn’t  in  some  way  or  an¬ 
other  accepted  the  theory  of  a  right  to  con¬ 
tinue  employment.  Tenure  has  no  meaning 
if  it  has  not  the  right  with  it,  that  is,  in  a 
strictly  legal  sense.  Retirement  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  and  all  of  the  various  services  of 
our  country  indirectly  point  to  a  right.” 

“In  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  of  this 
bill  it  was  charged  that  the  full  employment 
idea  was  taken  from  the  Russian  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  Russian  Constitution  does  contain 
the  concept  of  the  right  to  work  and  the  right 
to  a  Job,  but  the  idea  was  not  taken  from  the 
Russietn  Constitution,  although  it  is  there; 
and  the  concept  as  expressed  in  our  full- 
employment  bill  and  the  concept  as  would  be 
expressed  in  any  American  consideration 
would  be  Just  as  different  from  the  concept  as 
it  is  worked  out  under  a  conimunistlc-spon- 
sored  constitutional  theory.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  basic  difference  between 
the  American  constitutional  concept  in  do¬ 
ing  for  its  people  and  doing  for  the  individ¬ 
uals  is  that  in  America  we  have  all  the  time 
the  welfare  of  the  people  in  mind.” 

Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  pages  1  and  2: 

“I  can  define  full  employment  very  simply, 
by  quoting  a  statement  which  I  made  15 
years  ago..  Then  I  said:  ‘The  right  to  work 
is  synonymous  with  the  Inallenaole  right  to 
live.  The  right  to  work  has  mver  been  sur¬ 
rendered  and  cannot  be  forfeited.  Society 
was  organized  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  that 
right  and  to  Increase  the  fruits  of  its  exer¬ 
cise.’ 

“Any  person  who  accepts  the  proposition 
that  the  right  to  work  is  of  all-prevailing 
practical  Importance:  any  person  who  recog¬ 
nizes  that  all  other  rights,  the  freedoms,  and 
liberties  which  we  cherish,  depend  upon  this 
all-important  right  to  work;  any  such  per¬ 
son  is  committed  to  the  principle  of  full  em¬ 
ployment.” 

Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
pages  687-688; 

“I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  bill.  I  consider  it  a  most  essen¬ 
tial  step  in  making  a  living  reality  of  the 
economic  bill  of  rights  so  clearly  set  forth 
by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The  economic 
bill  of  rights  embodies  the  fundamental 
aspirations  of  all  our  citizens,  which  our 
great  production  potential  will  allow  us  to 
realize  if  only  we  have  the  vision,  the  courage, 
and  the  will  to  take  the  necessary  action. 

“The  full  employment  bill  would  give  legis¬ 
lative  recognition  to  the  most  essential  eco¬ 
nomic  right — ‘the  right  to  a  useful  and  re¬ 
munerative  Job  in  the  industries  or  shops  or 
farms  or  mines  of  the  Nation.’  Under  this 


measure  the  F’ederal  Government  would,  for 
the  first  time,  recognize  its  over-all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  assuring  opportunity  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work.” 

James  P.  Warburg,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  pages 
662,  665,  668,  669. 

“The  full  employment  bill  will  for  the  first 
time  enact  into  law  the  responsibility  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  acting  through  their  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  see  that  the  right  to  work  be¬ 
comes  a  reality. 

“Those  who  oppose  the  bill  do  so  because 
they  oppose  the  fundamental  principle  that 
it  has  now  become  both  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  American  people,  acting  together 
through  their  Government,  to  make  the  right 
to  work  as  hauch  a  reality  as  the  right  of  free 
speech. 

“Actually,  I  believe  that  we  will — and  I 
hope  that  we  will — come  to  a  revision  of  that 
concept  of  property,  and  that  we  will  come 
to  a  concept  of  property  where  we  recognize 
that  the  man  who  makes  tools  usefully  by 
using  them,  by  adding  labor  to  the  tool,  has 
a  right  to  that  plant  very  similar  to  the  right 
of  the  fellow  who  buys  the  tools  for  him. 

“*  •  *  He  hasn’t  any  right  to  that  par¬ 

ticular  tool.  He  has  a  right  to  go  on  perform¬ 
ing  that  service  or  a  similar  service  by  which 
he  can  earn  a  living.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here.  We  are  talking  about  a 
man’s  right  to  earn  his  living,  really. 
Whether  you  call  it  the  opportunity  to  work 
or  the  right  to  work,  it  is  a  right  to  earn  a 
decent  living,  and  that  is  implicit,  I  think,  in 
the  contribution  that  a  worker  makes  who 
works  steadily  and  well  in  a  factory.” 

Arnold  S.  Zander,  general  president,  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Munici¬ 
pal  Employees  (AFL),  page  379: 

‘"This  federation  is  in  full  agreement  with 
the  basic  premise  of  S.  380  that  all  Americans 
able  to  work  and  seeking  work  should  have 
the  right  to  a  useful,  remunerative,  regular, 
and  full-time  employment  and  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  have  the  responsibility  of 
g^uaranteelng  such  rights.” 

2.  THE  GOVERNMENT’S  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  ASSURE 

CONTINUING  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNI¬ 
TIES 

Section  2  (c)  of  S.  380:  “In  order  to  assure 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment  •  ■*  •  the  Federal 

Government  has  the  responsibility  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment;  that  is,  the  ex¬ 
istence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employment 
opportunities  for  all  Americans  able  to  work 
and  desiring  to  work.” 

STOP  INFLATION,  TOO 

John  J.  Ahern,  mayor,  Ti-oy,  N.  Y.,  page 
138: 

“Certainly,  the  fundamental  thought  of  all 
in  these  troublous  times  is  to  assure,  under 
all  circumstances,  sufficient  employment  and 
that  all  Americans  be  engaged  in  useful  and 
remunerative  full-time  occupation. 

“This,  of  course,  is  a  basic  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government.” 

Hon.  Clinton  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  page  522: 

“If  we  are  to  have  full  employment,  as  I 
believe  we  must  have,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  maintaining  it.  This  bill,  S.  380,  recog¬ 
nizes  this  fact.  There  is  no  one  segment  of 
our  economy  which  can  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  guaranties.  Yet  all  of  us — farmers, 
businessmen,  laborers,  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  alike — can  together,  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  our  democratic  Government, 
assure  the  maintenance  of  full  production 
and,  hence,  full  employment. 

“The  assurance  that  Government  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  policy  of  maintaining  full  em¬ 
ployment,  within  the  framework  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system,  is  one  of  the  greatest  en¬ 
couragements  that  Government  can  give  to 
with  a  fully  employed  labor  force  there  will 
individual  producers.  They  will  know  that 
with  a  fully  employed  labor  force  there  will 
be  a  market  for  their  particular  products.” 


December  13 

Clarence  Avildsen,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Republic  Drill  &  Tool  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
page  657: 

‘-‘Everyone  knows  that  the  businesman  can¬ 
not  guarantee  continuous  employment  for 
his  workers.  So,  if  this  is  true,  and  if  we 
grant  that  men  and  women  in  a  free  society 
must  be  assured  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
remunerative  employment,  the  Job  of  assur¬ 
ing  this  employment  must  rest  upon  the 
only  institution  which  has  authority  over  all 
of  us  and  which  is  subject  to  our  collective 
will — the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

Charles  A.  Beard,  historian,  page  142; 

“In  my  view  of  things,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  carry  a  heavy  responsibility 
for  employment  after  the  war,  and  should 
be  preparing  for  it  now,  before  a  crash  ^comes 
upon  us— a  crash  such  as  we  had  in  1933, 
probably  far  worse.” 

VirgU  Browne,  chairman.  State  Board  of 
Public  Affairs,  Oklahoma,  page  157; 

“I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
Government  cooperate  with  business  in  every 
way  it  can  possibly  do  to  encourage  free 
enterprise  and  private  bilsiness  toward  full 
employment,  not  only  in  furnishing  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  to  this  end,  but  in  the 
event  private  industry  cannot  keep  up  full 
employment,  then  to  supplement  Government 
work  and  employment  so  that  full  employ¬ 
ment  will  be  maintained.” 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Caulkins,  president  Young  Wom¬ 
en’s  Christian  Association,  pages  977-978: 

“A  positive  declaration  of  the  Intention  of 
the  Government  to  protect  the  basic  right  of 
its  people  to  engage  in  useful,  remunerative 
work,  is  an  assurance  that  the  workers  of  this 
country  expect  and  have  the  right  to  expect. 
It  is  an  assurance  that  private  enterprise 
should  also  welcome,  because  it  supports  con¬ 
tinuous  pmxhaslng  power  and  lessens  the 
threat  of  sudden  fluctuations  and  of  depres¬ 
sions  that  have  hovered  over  business  and 
worker  alike.” 

S.  H.  Dalrymple,  president,  United  Rubber 
Workers  of  America  (CIO),  page  190; 

“Although  the  responsibilities  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  have  never  been  clearly  de¬ 
fined  in  the  direction  of  maintaining  full 
employment,  I  contend  that  the  obligation  is 
a  very  definite  one.  Years  ago  the  responsi¬ 
bility  was  clearly  enunciated  in  this  phrase¬ 
ology— ‘Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.’  ’The  meaning  of 
this  is  incontrovertible.  The  Government 
exists  for  the  sole  pui’pose  of  functioning  in 
behalf  of  and  in  the  Interests  of  the  American 
people.  By  seeking  to  mahitain  full  employ¬ 
ment  throughout  cur  country,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  our 
people  by  improving  our  national  economic 
conditions,  with  a  related  improvement  in 
the  direction  of  health,  security,  and  hap¬ 
piness.” 

A.  C.  Denison,  president,  Fkilton  Foundry  & 
Machine  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  page  192: 

“It  would  seem  to  me  that  basically  govern¬ 
ment  exists  to  make  peaceful  living  of  many 
people  a  possibility.  Therefore,  it  must  as¬ 
sume  an  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  those 
peoples  whom  it  is  trying  to  hold  together 
peacefully.  And  therefore,  it  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  maintenance  of  continuing  full 
employment  because  there  is  nothing  more 
vital  to  its  people’s  needs  and  interests.” 

William  P.  Devin,  mayor,  Seattle,  Wash., 
pages  195-196: 

“It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  to 
me  that  the  people  of  our  Nation  are  looking 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  con¬ 
siderable  responsibility  for  full  employment 
after  the  war.  I  think  the  people  as  a  whole 
have  no  definite  or  concrete  suggestions  as  to 
how  this  should  be  done,  but  they  do  feel 
that  there  must  be  full  employment.  I  think 
they  lack  confidence  that  it  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  except  by  the  aid  of  the  Government. 

4>  «  «  » 

“I  am  unable  to  see  how  private  business  is 
able  to  guarantee  these  benefits.  If  such  a 
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guaranty  is  to  be  made,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  the  one  to  make  it.  Therefore  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  a  safety  net 
under  the  free  enterprise  of  our  Nation  and 
to  encourage  the  citizens  in  every  way  possi¬ 
ble  to  establish  businesses  and  through  in¬ 
dividual  industry  and  initiative  develop  those 
enterprises  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.” 

Francis  R.  Draper,  Mabel  Newcomer,  Mari¬ 
etta  Stevenson,  Caroline  F.  Ware,  Faith  Wil¬ 
liams,  members  of  National  Social  Studies 
Committee,  American  Association  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Women,  page  299: 

‘‘The  basic  responsibility  to  assure  condi¬ 
tions  leading  to  full  employment  must  rest 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Under  mod¬ 
ern  economic  conditions  such  responsibility 
cannot  be  left  to  any  private  controls,  to  the 
unregulated  forces  of  the  market,  or  to  any 
governmental  units  smaller  than  the  na¬ 
tional  Government. 

»  »  »  •  • 

“In  the  absence  of  full  employment,  no 
other  public  program  can  be  successful.  In 
order  to  provide  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
carry  out  whatever  specific  measures  the 
Nation  may  desire,  the  Government  must  be 
prepared  to  take  steps  leading  to  full  em¬ 
ployment.” 

Miss  Loula  Dunn,  president,  American  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  Association,  and  commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  State  of 
Alabama,  page  441: 

‘‘As  I  understand  the  bill,  it  proposes  really 
to  guarantee  that  there  will  be  full  employ¬ 
ment,  which  is  an  Insurance  against  the  very 
social  hazards  and  problems  that  I  have  been 
talking  about.  Certainly  out  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  I  have  had  in  seeing  what  happened  to 
people  when  they  did  not  have  economic 
security,  I  would  be  one  of  the  people  who^ 
would  wish  to  raise  my  voice  in  behalf  of 
any  measures  that  would  guarantee  that 
there  would  be  that  type  of  employment. 

I  think  not  enough  has  been  said,  on  the 
social  consequences  in  broken  homes  and 
crime  and  prison  population,  all  the  by¬ 
products  of  long-time  unemployment,  as  well 
as  your  byproducts  in  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  which  was  amply  demonstrated,  I 
think,  in  the  number  of  rejections  for  physi¬ 
cal  reasons  in  the  draft.” 

Harry  Golden,  president,  Magna  Products, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  page  616: 

‘‘ILam  for  this  bill  because: 

‘‘It  places  on  the  Federal  Government  the 
definite  responsibility  of  avoiding  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

‘‘Where  else  can  this  responsibility  be 
placed? 

‘‘Not  on  business.  My  plant  employs  150 
men  and  women.  How  can  I  hire  any  more 
unless  I  feel  that  I  will  be  able  to  sell  what 
these  extra  people  would  produce? 

‘"The  responsibility  for  unemployment 
can’t  very  well  be  placed  on  the  employee. 
He  can’t  create  jobs. 

‘‘The  last  decade  certainly  should  have 
taught  us  that,  when  depression  comes,  no 
one  but  the  Federal  Goevrnment  can  assume 
the  prime  responsibility  for  relief.  Hasn’t 
the  fire  department  the  duty  of  preventing 
conditions  that  may  cause  or  spread  fire? 

‘‘It  aims  to  give  every  businessman  what 
he  needs  most — assurance  of  a  market.  Now, 
let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  those  most  im¬ 
portant  words,  ‘assurance  of  a  market.’  I 
cannot  attempt  to  tell  you  how  important 
those  four  words  are. 

“Fortune  magazine  said,  7  years  ago: 

“  ‘Every  businessman  who  is  not  kidding 
himself  knows  that  he  does  not  know  how 
to  guarantee,  without  Government  interven-' 
tion,  the  markets  with  which  alone  his  free 
competitive  capitalism  can  function.  Every 
businessrrian  who  is  not  kidding  himself 
knows  that,  if  left  to  its  own  devices,  busi¬ 
ness  would  sooner  or  later  run  headlong  into 
another  1930.’ 

“Now,  when  a  little  fellow  quotes  from 
Fortune  magazine  he  thinks  he  has  a  real 


argument,  that  he  has  something  worth 
while.” 

L.  E.  Keller,  research  director.  Brotherhood 
of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  page  985: 

“It  Is  our  position  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  both  the  right  and  the  abso¬ 
lute  duty  to  concern  itself  with  the  behavolr 
of  private  enterprise  to  the  extent  that  its 
activities  have  any  Important  bearing  on  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  or  upon  the  political  well¬ 
being  of  the  country.  And  I  want  to  repeat 
there  that  it  is  not  only  the  right,  but  we 
insist  that  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  that. 

“We  cannot  escape  social  and  economic 
disaster  in  the  days  ahead  of  us,  we  think,  by 
any  program  of  timidity  or  delay  or  evasion.” 

Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  page  866: 

“Senator  Tobey.  Before  you  get  to  that 
may  I  point  out  in  paragraph  b  the  word 
‘assure‘?  ‘It  is  the  policy  of  the  Nation  to 
assure  the  existence’ — that  has  been  a  very 
moot  word  here..  People  have  come  before 
us  and  questioned  the  word  ‘assure’;  tried  to 
get  around  it  by  using  some  other  language, 
etc. 

“Is  it  your  thought  it  is  the  very  Intent  of 
the  bill  to  assure? 

“Mayor  LaGuardia.  Well,  you  either  assure 
their  existence  by  employment  or  you  assure 
their  subsistence  by  relief.” 

Col.  William  C.  Menninger,  United  States 
Army,  Chief,  Psychiatric  Division,  War  De¬ 
partment;  psychiatrist  with  Menninger 
Clinic,  Topeka,  Kans.,  pages  676  and  678: 

“With  demobilization  of  the  Army  and  war 
industries,  unemployment  will  confront  us 
shortly,  and  not  only  will  we  have  the  in¬ 
herent  problems  of  unemployment,  but  these 
will  directly  contribute  to  making  many  of 
this  group  of  veterans  into  confirmed  in¬ 
valids.  If  there  were  assurance  of  sustained 
employment  opportunities  for  all,  this  possi¬ 
bility  would  be  of  less  concern. 

“So  that  I  think  unemployment  has  had  a 
tremendous  impact  and  will  continue  to  have 
if  we  do  not  bring  about  some  kind  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  assurance  that  a  man  shall  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  a  job  if  he  can.” 

E.  P.  Mllliman,  president.  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees,  page  288: 

“It  is  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  encourage  the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  regular  full-time  employment,  to 
be  provided  through  private  enterprise:  to 
assist  private  enterprise  in  the  complete  ful¬ 
fillment  of  this  essential  economic  necessity: 
and  to  supplement  these  efforts  on  the  part 
of  private  enterprise  if  and  when  it  develops 
that  private  enterprise  cannot  or  will  not 
provide  regular,  full-time  employment  for 
all  those  who  depend  upon  work  and  wages 
for  their  economic  security. 

“It  is  not  only  the  right  but  it  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  see 
to  It  that  the  American  home  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  family  are  made  secure  in  the  economic 
field  just  as  it  is  Government’s  responsibility 
to  promote  and  preserve  their  security  in 
other  respects.” 

Walter  Morrow,  president,  American  Retail 
Federation,  page  290: 

“It  is  the  basic  responsibility  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  see  to  it  that  private  business  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  provide  jobs  that  will 
enable  those  who  are  able  and  want  to  work 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  and 
improvement  upon  it.  When  private  indus¬ 
try  falls  in  this  purpose  it  should  be  the 
function  of  Government  to  fill  the  employ¬ 
ment  gap.” 

Hon.  James  E.  Murray,  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana,  pages  9  and  12: 

“The  full  employment  bill  is  based  upon 
the  theory  that  no  single  group  in  the  coun¬ 
try — either  Industry,  labor,  or  agriculture — 
can  by  Itself  assure  the  expanding  markets 
which  are  necessary  for  full  production  and 
full  employment.  The  bill  recognizes  the 
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fact  that  only  the  Government,  acting  in 
cooperation  with  Industry,  labor,  agriculture, 
and  States  and  localities  can  assure  a  con¬ 
tinuing  level  of  demand  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  goods  and  services  produced  under  our 
ihodern  economic  conditions. 

“In  short,  the  so-called  right  to  a  job  is  a 
meaningless  figure  of  speech  unless  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  assumes  responsibility  for  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  peacetime  economy  so  that  it 
will  be  capable  of  assuring  full  employment.” 

Senator  Murray  (in  the  course  of  Ralph 
Flanders’  testimony)  page  605: 

“Webster’s  Dictionary  gives  as  a  definition 
of  the  word  ‘assure’:  ‘To  make  sure  or  cer¬ 
tain;  to  Inspire  confidence  by  declaration  or 
promise.’ 

“Mr.  Flanders.  That  second  definition  of 
it.  Senator,  is  applicable  a  hundred  percent. 

“Mr.  Murray.  It  also  says:  ‘To  confirm;  to 
give  confidence  to.’  ” 

Philip  Murray,  president.  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations,  Washington,  D.  C., 
page  510: 

“The  words  ‘assure’  and  ‘sufficient’  are  very 
desirable.  (We  should)  accept  no  substitutes 
such  as  ‘promote’  or  ‘encourage’  for  ‘assure’ 
*  •  •  or  ‘substantial’  for  ‘sufficient.’  ” 

Jean  ’Trepp  McKelvey,  president,  Rochester 
Group  for  Liberal  Action,  page  302; 

“The  group  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  maintaining  full  employment 
after  the  war  rests  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Nor  is  this  responsibility  for  assur¬ 
ing  the  economic  health  of  the  Nation  any¬ 
thing  new  in  American  history.  In  our 
frontier  days  Uncle  Sam  was  called  upon  to 
provide  individuals  with  homesteads,  while 
through  tariff  subsidies  and  land  grants  the 
Federal  Government  stimulated  private  en¬ 
terprise.” 

Naomi  Nash,  president,  the  WIVES,  page 
315: 

“The  WIVES  feel  that  the  basic  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
maintenance  of  continuing  full  employment 
after  the  war  must  be  an  absolute  guaranty, 
that  anyone  who  wants  to  work  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  earn  an  annual  living.  We 
are  particularly  concerned  that  persons  who 
are  working  during  the  war  years  for  the 
first  time,  may  have  an  opportunity  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  utilize  the  skills  they  have  learned 
for  war  production,  and  that  the  veteran  will 
find  immediate  absorption  as  an  income- 
earning  citizen  in  the  community,  upon  his 
discharge.” 

Mabel  Newcomer,  Vassar  College,  page  316: 

“Unless  every  precaution  is  taken,  we  shall 
be  faced  with  a  far  more  serious  depression 
than  that  of  the  1930's,  in  view  of  the  serious 
economic  dislocation  of  this  war.  ’This  will 
not  only  prove  costly,  both  in  human  suffer¬ 
ing  and  Government  expenditure,  but  it  will 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  entire  world,  since 
depressions  spread  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other. 

“It  is  "clearly  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  prevent  this,  since  no 
other  authority  has  adequate  power  and 
resources.” 

Charles'  F.  Palmer,  president.  Palmer,  Inc., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  page  727: 

“In  opposition  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Mosher 
that  this  bill  will  help  to  bring  about  de¬ 
pression,  I  feel  that  its  enactment  will  help 
to  give  assurance  to  those  who  fear  they  will 
lose  their  jobs  and  to  those  Industrialists  who 
believe  they  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on. 
There  may  be  some  who  may  oppose  such 
assurance  being  given  industry  as  well  as 
employees,  because  there  are  some  in  Industry 
who  may  say  they  would  prefer  to  have  it 
out  with  labor  now.” 

Hon.  Wright  Patman,  Representative  from 
the  First  District  of  Texas,  pages  54-55: 

“While  clear-cut  objectives’  are  indispen¬ 
sable,  they  are  not  enough.  Our  people  want 
and  need  some  assurance  that  we  will  not 
only  talk  about  the  twin  goals  of  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  free  competitive  enterprise, 
but  that  we  shall  also  attain  them. 
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"During  the  great  depression,  the  Federal 
Government  had  to  undertake  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  doing  whatever  was  necessary  to 
prevent  destitution  and  starvation,  a  respond 
slbllity  hitherto  regarded  as  the  province  of 
private  charity  and  local  government.  To¬ 
day  the  average  man  and  woman  feel  that 
their  Government  Is  also  obligated  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  to  maintain  full  employment  In  a 
free  competitive  economy.  The  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  recognizes  this  obligation. 

"The  bill  makes  it  t^e  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government,  In  cooperation  with 
business,  labor,  agriculture.  State  govern¬ 
ments',  and  local  governments,  to  assure  our 
people  conditions  under  which  they  can  ex¬ 
ercise  their  right  to  work  as  freemen  In  a 
free  society.” 

James  G.  Patton,  president.  National  Farm¬ 
ers  Union,  page  569: 

"What  is  essential  Is  the  underwriting  of 
confidence.  When  President  Roosevelt  many 
years  ago  told  us  that  all  we  had  to  fear  was 
fear  itself,  he  was'  stating  a  basic  proposition. 
Now,  as  then,  fear  Is  our  greatest  enemy. 
What  we  must  search  out  Is  the  way  to  uni¬ 
versal  confidence,  the  way  to  make  business¬ 
men  lose  their  fear  of  risking  capital,  to 
make  consumers  lose  their  fear  of  spending, 
to  make  all  of  us  live  in  confidence  and  well- 
founded  hope  for  the  future. 

“That  Is  all  that  depressions  are  anyway — 
the  expression  of  mass  fear.  Once  the  Na¬ 
tion  has  found  a  way  to  end  that  fear,  then 
It  will  have  found  the  way  to  permanent  full 
employment  and  prosperity.” 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  vice  president.  Interna¬ 
tional  Union,  United  Automobile,  Aircraft, 
Implement  Workers  of  America  (UAW-CIO), 
page  325: 

“The  policy  set  forth  in  Subsections  2  (d) 
and  2  (e)  is  one  with  which  no  intelligent 
American  can  quarrel.  It  gives  every  active 
encouragement  of  Government  to  the  task  of 
making  private  enterprise  work.  But  it  in¬ 
sists  that  if  private  enterprise,  though  stim¬ 
ulated  and  encouraged  by  Government  in 
every  possible  way,  is  unable  to  deliver  on 
full  employment  the  Government  must  step 
In  and  discharge  Its  responsibility  to  assure 
continuing  full  employment. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  very  least 
that  we  in  America  can  expect  for  both  civil¬ 
ian  and  veteran  after  this  war.  We  shall 
never  accept  a  system  in  which  jobs  for  all 
can  exist  only  at  the  price  of  spilling  our 
blood  and  in  which  peace  must  be  the  har¬ 
binger  of  unemployment.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  on  these  provisions  of  your  bill.” 

Lloyd  G.  Reynolds,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity,  page  326: 

“It  seems  to  me  inescapable  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  must  assume  basic  respon¬ 
sibility  for  maintaining  full  employment 
after  the  war.  *  No  State  government,  busi¬ 
ness  corporation,  or  group  of  business  cor¬ 
porations  Is  large  enough  to  assume  this 
responsibility  and  make  good  on  it.” 

Harrison  M.  Robertson,  Brown  &  William¬ 
son  Tobacco  Corp.,  page  331: 

“It  is  not  a  question  now  of  what  should 
be  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  meeting  full  employment. 
This  responsibility  exists  If  our  great  form 
of  government  is  to  be  continued.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  not  what  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  but  how  shall  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  meet  that  responsibility.” 

Diarmuld  Russell,  Russell  &  Volkenlng, 
Inc.,  page  338: 

“There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Government  will  have  to  take  responsibility 
for  employment. 

*  »  •  *  • 

“The  Idea  that  dominates  men's  minds 
now  is  security.  They  want  to  be  free 
from  the  threat  of  starvation  for  themselves 
and  their  families;  they  want  medical  atten¬ 
tion  In  case  of  Illness;  they  want  work,  for 
work  Is  part  of  life  and  the  denial  of  this 


by  any  economic  means  Is  a  denial  of  part 
of  their  vitality.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can 
fail  to  be  recognized,  nor  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  be  denied  an  Interest  In  the  happi¬ 
ness  or  health  of  those  who  make  up  the 
country  and  in  whose  talents  the  real  wealth 
of  the  country  resides.  So  I  am  for  anything 
the  country  can  do  which  will  assure  full 
employment  and  give  to  Its  citizens  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

Wesley  E.  Sharer,  Wesley  E.  Sharer  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  page  346; 

“I  believe  the  basic  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  Is  to  assure  the  con¬ 
tinuing  of  full  employment.  In  the  course 
of  the  war  we  have,  had  a  phenomenal  growth 
In  our  power  to  produce,  which  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  the  fact  that  our  gross  national 
product  has  been  roughly  one  and  one-half 
times  greater  than  the  previous  all-time  high 
of  1929.  Our  problem  for  the  I'econverslon 
and  postwar  period  will  be  to  create  the  mar¬ 
kets  necessary  for  the  goods  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  our  national  economy.  When  mar¬ 
kets  are  available,  businessmen,  in  an  effort 
to  meet  the  demand  created  by  these  mar¬ 
kets,  will  have  to  employ  as  many  people  as 
possible.” 

The  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Shell,  D.  D., 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago,  and  director  of 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization  Archdiocese 
of  Chicago,  page  838: 

“But  it  is  the  primary  and  essential  func¬ 
tion  of  Government  to  secure  citizens  in  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights; 
every  government  has  the  bounden  duty  to 
see  to  It  that  men  are  not  denied  the  fun¬ 
damental  right  of  providing  for  themselves 
and  their  dependents  a  decent  livelihood  by 
honest  and  efficient  labor.  If,  therefore,  pri¬ 
vate  industry  is  unable  to  afford  men  the 
opportunity  of  a  decent  and  honorable  liv¬ 
ing,  Government  is  bound  by  its  very  nature 
to  employ  all  its  resources  to  secure  to  all 
citizens  this  essentiM  right  to  work.  Again, 
Pope  Leo  XIII  is  pertinent: 

“  ‘It  Is  the  first  duty  of  every  government 
to  make  sure  that  the  laws  and  institutions, 
the  general  character  and  administration  of 
the  commonwealth,  are  such  as  to  produce 
of  themselves  public  well-being  and  private 
prosperity.  Above  all,  the  public  adminis¬ 
tration  must  duly  and  solicitously  provide 
for  the  welfare  and  the  comfort  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people.’  ” 

Harold  D.  Smith,  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  page  903 : 

“Assurance  of  full-employment  opportuni¬ 
ties,  of  course,  does  not  mean  a  guaranty 
of  specific  jobs.  It  means,  rather,  that  the 
Government  will  pursue  policies  to  assure 
job  opportunities  for  those  willing  and  able 
to  work.  In  an  expanding  economy,  changes 
are  bound  to  occur  In  the  type  and  location 
of  jobs.  Some  opportunities  vanish  while 
others  are  created.  The  bill  anticipates  that 
there  will  be  time  Intervals  between  old 
and  new  jobs.  Shifts  may  require  retrain¬ 
ing  or  migration.  In  other  words,  some 
‘frictional’  unemployment  is  inevitable. 

“A  policy  declaration  by  the  Congress  is, 
in  Itself,  an  important  factor  in  attaining 
the  goals  of  a  full-employment  program. 
Assurance  of  full  employment  Is  identical 
with  assurance  of  sustained  markets  and 
confidence,  the  main  prerequisites  for  busi¬ 
ness  Investment  and  a  high  level  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities.” 

H.  Chr.  Sonne,  National  Planning  Associa¬ 
tion,  page  353: 

“I  am  on  record  as  having  said  that  the 
elimination  of  unemployment  should  be  a 
national  policy,  second  only  to  that  of  win¬ 
ning  the  war,  and  Is  a  necessary  step  to 
winning  the  peace.” 

Morey  Sostrin,  president,  Yonkers,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  page  355: 

"Just  as  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  mobilize  our  resources  in  time 
of  war,  so  it  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Governnaent  to  set  forces  in 
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motion  to  maintain  reasonably  full  employ¬ 
ment  In  time  of  peace.  Unemployment  on 
any  broad  scale  will  be  a  constant  thregt 
to  our  domestic  peace  and  security.” 

Sam  Sponseller,  regional  director,  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
page  356; 

"This  bill  represents  what  I  think  to  be 
the  first  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  that  is,  that  of  assuring  full  em¬ 
ployment  after  victory  has  been  won  and 
the  war  is  ended.  Responsibility,  if  not 
fully  accepted  and  shouldered  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  leave  them  with  a 
much  worse  problem,  which  obviously  can 
only  be  their  responsibility,  that  of  unem¬ 
ployment  benefits,  which  is  a  negative  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  and  responsibility, 
as  compared  with  that  of  responsibility  for 
full  employment.” 

Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  pages  962  and  963: 

“Too  frequently  in  the  past  it  has  been 
popular  to  place  the  blame  for  depression 
on  the  businessman. 

“But  no  businessman  can  continue  to  em¬ 
ploy  labor  and  to  produce  goods  unless  he 
finds  a  market  for  his  output  at  a  remunera¬ 
tive  price.  The  fact  Is  that  If  any  business¬ 
man  continued  for  an  extended  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods  for  which  there  are  no  buyers, 
he  would  Inevitably  incur  such  losses  that  he 
could  not  stay  in  business.  For  this  reason 
businessmen  cannot  assume  the  responsibility 
to  keep  producing  goods  and  employing 
labor  in  the  face  of  an  inadequate  demand 
for  their  products. 

“Clearly  it  cannot  be  the  responsibility  of 
businessmen  alone  to  prevent  unemployment. 
But  that  Is  not  to  say  there  is  no  responsi¬ 
bility  anywhere  to  prevent  unemployment. 
We  cannot  assume  that  depressions  are  acts 
of  God,  that  they  are  a  burden  men  must 
inevitably  bear.  We  must  face  the  fact  that 
all  of  us  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that  our 
economic  system  works  efficiently,  that  there 
are  jobs  for  men  and  women  able  and  willing 
to  work.  When  we  are  confronted  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  national  scope  involving  collective  re¬ 
sponsibility  we  must  look  to  the  National 
Government,  actlpg  for  all  the  people,  to  take 
the  leadership  in  their  solution. 

“Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘assure.’  It  is  more 
than  a  mere  pious  hope — a  mere  paper  prom¬ 
ise  to  •be  kept  to  the  ear  and  broken  to  the 
-  hope.  It  means  the  assumption  of  a  definite 
moral  responsibility.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  every  individual  will  be  led  by  the 
hand  from  one  job  to  another.” 

Edward  J.  Volz,  president.  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of  North  America 
(AFL),  page  369: 

“In  view  of  the  great  dislocation  of  the 
manpower  of  the  country  to  fill  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  military  needs  both  In  the  armed 
forces  and  on  the  production  lines,  and  the 
necessary  reconversions  and  reconstruction 
which  must  follow,  the  responsibility  of  .th.e 
Federal  Government  in  maintaining  full  em¬ 
ployment  after  the  war  is  quite  generally 
realized,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive  Na¬ 
tion-wide  approval.” 

J.  P.  Wernette,  Harvard  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  Administration,  page 
371: 

“The  basic  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  maintenance  of  continu¬ 
ing  full  employment  after  the  war  are  two: 

“1.  The  fullest  possible  encouragement  of 
free  enterprise,  and  the  cooperation  in  help¬ 
ful  policies  by  labor.  Industry,  agriculture, 
and  all  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

“2.  Tlie  maintenance  of  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  money  so  as  to  facilitate  the  large 
market  for  goods  and  services  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  full  employment.” 

A.  F.  Whitney,  president,  Brotherhtwd  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  page  372: 

“It  Is  the  basic  responsibility  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  stand  by  on  the  problem 
of  employment,  and  when  private  industry, 
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for  any  reason,  fails  to  furnish  ]ob  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  who  seek  them  to  have  a 
shelf  of  public  works  and  feasible  plans 
which  will  furnish  employment  to  all  who 
seek  it.” 

F.  R.  von  Wlndegger,  president,  the  Plaza 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  page  647: 

“The  most  enlightened  business  leaders 
today  acknowledge  that  business  alone,  in 
this  machine  age,  cannot  furnish  full  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  those  able  to  and  seeking 
work.  t 

“Therefore,  full  employment  being  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  continued  existence  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  system  and  necessary 
for  the  general  welfare,  it  becomes  encum¬ 
bent  upon  the  Government-  to  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  fill  the  gap  left  by 
private  enterprise.” 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  pages  692,  694,  696: 

“No  Individual  firm,  however,  should  be 
expected  to  employ  people  producing  goods 
or  services  for  which  it  cannot  find  a  mar¬ 
ket  at  a  reasonable  price.  That  assurance 
of  adequate  market  opportunity,  which  is 
essential  to  full  production  and  employment, 
is  the  responsibility  of  all  the  people,  includ¬ 
ing  business  management,  acting  through 
their  chosen  representatives  in  Government. 

,  <•*  *  •  It  is  only  the  assurance  that 

the  Government  will  use  its  financial  power 
to  prevent  shrinking  markets  that  will  in¬ 
duce  business  to  continue  to  produce  at  f un¬ 
employment  levels.  Without  the  assurance 
and  without  Government  implementation  of 
it,  we  are  sure  to  see  the  familiar  spectacle 
of  Inventory  liquidation,  cutthroat  compe¬ 
tition,  stoppage  of  investment  programs, 
mounting  unemployment,  and  farm  fore- 
.  closures  whenever  deflationary  forces  are  un¬ 
loosed. 

“Senator  Tobey.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  all  through  your  statement,  at  least 
8  or  10  times,  you  definitely  used  the  words 
‘give  assurance.’  I  merely  ask  you  this  in 
view  of  the  controversy  that  has  arisen  in 
this  committee;  do  you  agree  with  the -au¬ 
thors  of  the  bill,  of  whom  I  am  one,  that  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  assure — give  assur¬ 
ance  of  opportunities?  Is  that  right? 

"Mr.  Wallace.  That  is  right. 

'  “Senator  Tobey.  And  the  word  means  just 
what  it  says,  assure  them  an  opportunity  to 
work. 

"Mr.  Wallace.  An  opportunity,  yes.  But 
not  any  specific  Job  to  any  specific  individ¬ 
ual.” 

James  P.  Warburg,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  page 
665: 

"Those  who  oppose  the  bill  do  so  because 
they  oppose  the  fundamental  principle  that 
it  has  now  become  both  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  American  people,  acting  together 
through  their  Government,  to  make  the  right 
to  work  as  much  a  reality  as  the  right  of 
free  speech. 

"Let  the  vote  be  taken  on  that  principle.” 

Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  president,  Pitney- 
Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  pages  828  and 
829: 

“I  support  the  underlying  principle  of  this 
bill,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is  the 
definite  and  inescapable  responsibility  of 
Government,  in  a  modern  society,  to  see  that 
stable  economic  conditions  prevail,  affording 
a  high-level  of  employment. 

"In  the  past,  action  usually  has  been  taken 
only  after  some  calamity  has  occurred.  This 
bill  puts  on  Government  the  responsibility 
of  planning  to  avoid  calamity. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  private-enter- 
prise  system,  left  entirely  to  Its  own  devices 
in  our  present-day  complex  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  can  avoid  cyclical  fluctuations,  the  low 
points  of  which  are  so  severe  as  to  bring 
about  extended  mass  unemployment  such  as 
existed  in  the  thirties. 

*  "Of  Itself,  private  enterprise  has  not  the 
j  power  to  command  widespread  action  in 
I  times  of  crisis,  or  to  sufficiently  Influence  its 


membership  to  avoid  crisis.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  have  reached  a  point  where, 
despite  the  risks,  we  must  depend  upon 
Government  as  the  only  possible  authority 
to  broadly  coordinate  our  activities,  to  use 
some  of  its  power  directly  when  necessary, 
and  to  plan  for  us.  The  qnly  solution  lies 
in  wise  and  sound  government.  The  only 
Irgical  course  open  to  those  who  fear  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  do  their  utmost  to  Improve  gov¬ 
ernment.  If  this  attitude  is  hot  taken,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  finally  end  up  with 
all  government  in  a  socialized  state.” 

I  am  inserting  herewith  my  testimony 
and  cross-examination  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Patman,  the  author  of 
the  bill,  is  our  first  witness. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN,  A  REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS,  SEPTEM¬ 
BER  25,  1945 

,  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  author  of 
the  bill,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  committee  for  giving  us  such  a  prompt 
hearing  on  this  very  Important  proposal.  We 
know  that  this  committee  has  been  very  over¬ 
worked.  We  have  had  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  legislation  -that  has  come  before 
this  Congress  before  this  committee,  and  I 
commend  the  committee  for  the  fine  work  it 
has  done,  and  am  doubly  appreciative  for 
that  reason  of  the  opportunity  for  early 
hearings  on  this  bill. 

I  speak  for  the  112  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  are  coauthors  and 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  Mr.  George 
OuTLAND,  Representative  from  California,  is 
chairman  of  our  steering  committee,  which 
is  composed  o?  the  112  House  Members,  and 
Mr.  'OuTLAND  will  be  here  to  testify,  and  he 
will  have  charge,  of  course,  of  pushing  the 
bill  before  the  Congress.  He  has  been  dele¬ 
gated  for  that  purpose. 

This  bill,  to  my  mind,  is  more  important 
than  any  other  peacetime  bill  that  I  know  of 
to  come  before  the  Congress.  It  Involves 
matters  affecting  every  person  in  the  United 
States.  It  affects  every  part  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Did  you  say  something  about 
it  affecting  taxes? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  said  it  affected  every  part  of 
our  economy.  It  affects  taxes,  too,  of  course. 

I  don’t  know  of  any  better  speech  that 
could  be  made  for  this  bill  than  a  reading 
of  the  bill  itself.  I  am  not  going  to  read 
it,  because  I  presume  the  members  of  the 
committee,  if  they  haven’t  already  done  so, 
will  read  the  bill  In  the  course  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  as  points  are  brought  up  affecting 
the  different  matters  embraced  therein,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  give  it  your  consideration. 

To  my  mind  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
free  enterprise  survive  in  this  country  unless 
something  is  done  in  the  direction  of  full 
employment  and  full  production.  I  don’t 
mean  by  that  that  we  must  have  exactly 
60,000,000  jobs,  or  58,000,000  Jobs;  I  mean  that 
we  must  create  a  climate  that  Is  such  that 
it  will  encourage  private  business  to  employ 
people  and  keep  them  substantially  and  gen¬ 
erally  employed  up  to  the  limit.  Not  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  mean  that  we  should  have  a 
particular  Job  for  a  particular  person.  Not 
at  all.  We  Just  want  to  create  a  climate,  an 
atmosphere,  in  a  way  that  will  Induce  private 
business,  free  competitive  enterprise,  to  do 
this  employing  and  thereby  eliminate  any 
possible  necessity  of  another  WPA  under 
which  useless  work  would  be  performed.  We 
don’t  want  that.  And  this  is  in  the  direction 
of  preventing  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  in  the  way  of  public  relief  and  useless 
work. 

That  is  the  object  of  this  bill. 

If  we  were  to  have  another  depression,  the 
first  people  to  feel  the  effects  of  it,  of  course, 
will  be  the  very  poor  and  the  lowest-lncome 
groups  among  the  workers.  Among  the  busi¬ 
ness  people,  the  first  to  feel  it  will  be  the 
Independent  merchants,  the  little  business¬ 


man.  They  are  the  very  first  to  feel  it,  the 
first  to  have  to  close  their  doors,  the  first  to 
have  to  give  up,  and  the  very  first  to  have  to 
go  into  bankruptcy.  The  larger  concerns,  of 
course,  have  a  backlog  of  capital  to  draw  on. 
They  also  have  certain  standard  practices, 
bordering  on  the  monopolistic,  and  some¬ 
times  they  are  monopolistic — patent  rights, 
and  so  forth,  that  keep  the  trade  coming  to 
them  and  doing  business  with  them,  and  for 
that  reason  they  can  get  through  a  pretty 
hard  depression.  But  the  little  man,  the  in¬ 
dependent  man,  is  out  right  off. 

So  when  you  are  considering  legislation 
like  this,  you  are  considering  legislation  that 
will  l5l  helpful,  first,  to  the  small,  independ¬ 
ent  merchant,  to  free  enterprise,  to  competi¬ 
tive  business,  and  to  the  very  poor,  the  poor¬ 
est,  who  are  the  people  who  will  need  relief. 

The  question  is:  If  we  don’t  do  something 
of  this  kind,  what  are  we  going  to  do?  And 
I  plead  with  you,  members  of  the  committee, 
to  keep  that  one  point  in  mind:  If  we  don’t 
have  this,  what  is  the- alternative?  What  do 
we  suggest  should  be  done  in  place  of  this? 

Now  for  a  moment,  let  me  tell  you  briefly 
what  this  proposal  is;  Just  the  fundamental 
principles  of  it,  not  in  detail. 

First,  it  is  proposed  here  that  the  President 
will  make  some  kind  of  a  budget — we  will 
call  it  national  production  and  employment 
budget,  if  you  will — in  the  early  part  of  the 
year. 

You  know  that  now  Congress  meets  every 
year  on  January  3,  unless  a  different  date  is 
fixed  by  law,  which  is  not  often  done.  The 
President  would  be  expected  to  have  his 
budget  on  production  and  employment  ready 
by  that  date. 

This  budget  will  set  forth  the  number  of 
people  that  likely  will  be  offered '  employ¬ 
ment  and  be  given  employment.  Not  the 
idle  people,  not  the  people  who  wouldn’t 
work  anyway,  but  the  people  who  are  able 
and  anxious  an<I  willing  to  work,  the  people 
who  want  work.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
about  3,000,000  people  v/ho  will  never  work; 
they  are  sick,  they  are  old,  they  are  not  in 
position  to  work  at  all.  There  are  3,000,000 
that  you  can  count  off.  Then  we  will  have 
about  2,000,000  in  the  armed  services  after 
this  war  is  over.  That  makes  about  5,000,000 
you  can  deduct. 

But  the  budget  should  take  all  these  things 
into  consideration  and  tell  Congress  about 
how  many  jobs  will  be  available;  and  then 
also  tell  the  Congress  about  the  investments 
and  expenditures  by  private  business,  by 
cities,  towns,  counties,  and  different  politi¬ 
cal  subdivisions;  and  if  the  Government  is 
engaged  in  a  public  building  program — post 
offices,  for  Instance — thd  amount  of  that. 

In  other  words,  he  will  add  all  that  up 
and  determine  how  many  Jobs  that  will  make 
available.  ’Then,  after  he  has  done  that, 
after  he  has  told  Congress  about  how  many 
Jobs  will  be  available  and  about  how  many 
workers  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  have 
Jobs,  he  will  then  tell  us  about  how  many 
will  want  Jobs  and  will  be  eligible  under 
this.  If  there  are  more  Jobs  than  there  are 
people,  then  we  will  have  on  our  hands  the 
problem  of  preventing  inflation,  and  we  have 
a  provision  in  here  that  in  the  event  such 
a  situation  should  occur,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  enact  measures,  or  sug¬ 
gest  measures,  that  will  have  a  tendency  to 
retard  or  prevent  the  inflationary  trend. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  mean  high  wages? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  It  could  be  anything. 
In  other  words,  if  there  are  more  Jobs  than 
there  are  people,  naturally  there  should  be 
a  lot  of  money  in  the  country,  and  with  lots 
of  money  there  will  be  higher  prices,  which, 
of  course,  can  be  a  serious  matter  if  not 
retarded. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  if  there  are  more  Jobs 
than  people  it  would  mean,  necessarily, 
higher  wages. 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  point  you 
know  more  about  than  I  do,  but  I  suspect 
wages  would  certainly  rise  with  everything 
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else.  They  usually  do.  I  don’t  see  why  this 
should  be  an  exception. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  just  thought  that  under 
the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand,  If 
there  were  more  jobs  than  workers  that  nec¬ 
essarily  means  higher  wages. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  Is  inevitable.  There¬ 
fore  something  should  be  done  to  prevent 
a  ruinous  inflation. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  In  wages? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  anything.  Yes  wages, 
prices,  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  recall,  back  In  the 
spring,  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
brought  out  a  bill  asking  us  to  draft  labor. 
You  will  recall  that  the  blood  was  knee 
deep  over  In  the  well  of  the  House.  We  voted 
for  that  bill  on  the  insistence  of  the  leaders 
of  the  administration.  When  the  House 
passed  it  that  put  us  In  a  pretty  bad  spot 
with  labor.  A  few  days  after  that  It  went 
over  to  the  Senate  and  the  military  leaders 
said  we  didnt  need  the  bill.  This  budget  Is 
to  be  made  out  6  months  ahead  of  time.  I 
am  wondering  if  the  same  kind  of  mistake 
could  be  made  6  months  ahead  of  time  as 
was  made  on  the  bill  I  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  I  think  mistakes 
will  always  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  It  natural  to  make 
those  mistakes  on  the  safe  side? 

Mr.  Patman.  Oh,  yes;  we  know  mistakes 
will  be  made,  especially  In  times  of  war.  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  times  In  this  war  when 
you  wouldn’t  have  known  what  to  do  if  you 
were  the  leader.  But  It  is  better  to  do  some¬ 
thing  than  nothing  at  all,  even  by  the  trial- 
and-error  method,  where,  if  we  make  a  mis¬ 
take,  we  can  back  up  and  correct  It. 

Now,  on  this  budget,  in  the  event  there 
should  be  more  people  who  want  jobs  than 
there  are  jobs,  something  will  have  to  be  done 
to  permit  those  people  to  have  jobs.  That  is 
one  of  the  objects  of  this  bill,  too. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  "permit  them  to 
have  Jobs.”  You  mean  give  them  jobs? 

Mr.  Patman.  Give  them  the  opportunity  to 
work.  The  bill  provides,  in  that  event,  that 
first  an  effort  shall  be  made  to  create  a  climate 
in  some  way  that  will  encourage  private  busi¬ 
ness,  free  competitive  enterprise,  to  take  up 
that  slack,  take  up  that  surplus  of  labor. 
That  Is  No.  1;  do  it  that  way,  if  possible.  In 
the  event  It  Is  impossible  to  do  that — well, 
you  know  that  we  are  not  going  to  permit 
people  to  starve  In  this  country:  you  know  we 
are  not  going  to  permit  millions  of  people  to 
be  unemployed  In  this  country  without  op¬ 
portunity  to  work.  We  all  know  that.  We 
may  make  out  like  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  about  It,  but  we  will.  So  the  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  do  a  little  planning  In 
advance  of  that  time  and  see  If  we  can’t  have 
an  economy  that  will  absorb  all  these  workers, 
and  not  have  a  situation  develop  that  will 
compel  us  to  go  back  to  relief,  such  as  we  had 
In  the  thirties.  We  don’t  want  that.  We 
want  people  to  work  for  what  they  get.  If  it 
Is  possible  to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  that  I  have  Just 
enumerated  about  the  bill  substantially  and 
generally  cover  the  objectives  and  intentions 
of  this  legislation,  and  I  hope  the  committee 
will  keep  in  mind  what  I  said  awhile  ago — 
that  If  we  don’t  have  something  like  this, 
what  will  we  have?  What  will  be  the  alter¬ 
native?  Let  us  not  reconcile  ourselves  to  a 
cycle  of  booms  and  depressions.  I  don’t  know 
that  It  is  possible  to  prevent  every  little  de¬ 
pression  or  every  boom.  I  don’t  think,  as 
long  as  we  have  human  beings  running  this 
country — and  as  long  as  we  have  a  democracy, 
we  v/iU  have  human  beings  running  it — ^that 
we  will  always  be  able  to  avoid  those  things. 
But  let  Us  do  our  best  to  avoid  them;  and  If 
we  have  a  depression,  make  it  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible;  and  if  we  have  a  boom,  make  it  as  little 
as  possible.  Let  us  not  reconcile  ourselves  to 
the  idea  that  we  must  continually  have  these 
booms  and  depressions.  If  we  do  have  them, 


we  will  destroy  the  private-enterprise  system 
in  this  country.  Every  10  years,  practically, 
we  have  been  wiping  out  small  business,  small 
industry,  and  we  shouldn’t  do  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  MajfT  ask  this  question?  In  the 
face  of  the  strikes  going  on  all  over  this  coun¬ 
try  now,  do  you  know  of  anything  that  creates 
unemployment  more  than  strikes? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  do  not.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  you.  I  certainly  regret  that  there  are 
strikes. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that 
creates  more  unemployment - 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  know  the  merits  of 
the  contentions  on  either  side.  I  am  not 
passing  on  it. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  know  of  anything  that 
will  compel  small  business  to  go  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  quicker  than  strikes?  ’ 

Mr.  P.ATMAN.  Of  course,  it  so  happens  that 
small  businesses  are  not  directly  concerned 
in  these  strikes. 

Mr.  Rich.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  lots  of  small 
businesses  that  are  affected  out  in  my  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  Patman.  They  are  Indirectly  affected 
because  of  the  strikes. 

Mr.  Rich.  They  are  Indirectly  affected;  yes. 
Do  you  know  this — that  there  is  a  com¬ 
munistic  tendency  to  close  down  all  busi¬ 
ness  through  these  strikes?  It  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  so  much  of  higher  wages  as  it  is  to  close 
everything  down  so  that  the  Government  will 
have  to  take  over  all  business. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don't  know  that - 

Mr.  Rich.  That  is  the  motive  behind  these 
strikes  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  anyway,  I  would  be 
against  it  if  that  is  the  motive.  You  know, 
we  almost  came  to  communism  at  one  time 
in  1932,  and  if  we  hadn’t  given  some  relief 
to  some  folks,  we  would  have  had  commu¬ 
nism.  This  is  a  bill  to  prevent  communism 
and  help  small  business,  encourage  the 
growth  of  private  enterprise,  rather  than  de¬ 
stroy  them  every  few  years. 

Mr.  Rich.  Anything  that  will  prevent  that 
I  am  for. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  this  is  It. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  will  have  to  convince  us 
on  that  point,  because  we  need  to  get  some 
action  pretty  quick  if  we  are  going  to  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  This  is  a  long-range  program; 
it  Is  not  a  “quickie”  for  stopping  disorders, 
all  disunity. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who 
doesn’t  want  full  employment  for  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  who  want  to  work? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  know  of  anybody  who 
says  he  doesn’t  want  it.  But  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  “yes — but”  people:  th^' 
just  “but”. it  off.  They  “but”  this  and  “but” 
that,  and  when  you  get  through  putting  all 
the  but’s  in  you  haven’t  any  legislation  left. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Isn’t  the  gentleman’s  ques¬ 
tion  now  In  conflict  with  the  question  he 
asked,  or  the  statement  he  made  just  awhile 
ago,  when  he  said  the  Communists  wanted 
to  close  down  all  business?  He  Is  now  ask¬ 
ing  you  if  you  know  anybody  who  doesn’t 
want  full  employment:  and  just  a  minute 
ago  he  said  the  Communists  were  trying  to 
close  down  all  the  business  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  my  opinion,  I  don’t  agree 
with  what  you  .said.  I  can’t  reconcile  your 
two  statements. 

Mr. -Rich.  And  In  my  opinion,  that  thing 
Is  growing  so  fast  that  I  am  fearful  the  Pres¬ 
ident  might  have  to  take  over  all  business 
In  order  to  give  people  jobs.  That  is  just 
what  they  are  working  toward,  and  we 
have  to  be  careful  that  It  don’t  happen. 

Mr.  Cochran.  In  the  first  Instance,  you 
said  the  Communists  were  trying  to  close 
up  all  business;  then  you  ask  the  question, 
“Do  you  know  anybody  In  this  country  that 
doesn’t  want  full  employment?”  If  the  Com¬ 
munist  wants  to  close  down  all  business,  then 
certainly  they  don’t  want  full  employment. 


Mr.  Rich.  In  asking  that  question  I  was 
speaking  about  good,  sensible  men.  I  don’t 
believe  Communists  are  sensible  people. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  doesn’t  prove  your  con¬ 
tention  that  these  strikes  out  there  are  the 
result  solely  of  communistic  activity.  That 
doesn’t  seem  sound,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Patman.  Since  Congressman  Rich 
brought  up  that  poipt,  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  tests,  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
to  the  democracies.  Is  that  of  keeping  peo¬ 
ple  from  looking  at  exceptions  and  saying 
that  that  Is  the  general  rule,  and  selling 
others  on  the  theory  that  the  whole  coustry 
has  gone  to  the  dogs  and  everything  is  rot¬ 
ten,  just  because  of  certain  exceptions.  You 
can  take  any  church,  or  lodge,  or  the  finest 
institution  in  this  country,  and  you  can  pick 
out  a  few  fellows  In  there  who  are  not  de¬ 
serving:  and  yet  you  cannot,  because  of  them, 
condemn  the  whole  thing.  We  could  do  that 
with  our  own  Congress,  because  sometimes 
some  of  these  fellows  will  say  something  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  they  haven’t 
given  full  consideration  to;  and  if  the  people 
judge  the  whole  Congress  by  what  the  in¬ 
dividuals  said,  they  would  have  a  bad  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  v'hole  Congress.  So,  In  a  democ¬ 
racy,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
keep  our  eye  on  the  ball  and  not  look  at 
the  exceptions,  but  at  the  general  rule,  and 
I  think  the  general  rule  in  our  country  has 
been  that  it  is  mighty  fine.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  that  are  irritating,  annoying,  and 
that  we  don’t  like,  but  generally  this  de¬ 
mocracy  is  getting  along  fine.  •  It  Is  the  best 
Government  on  earth,  and  we  want  to  keep 
it  that  way.  And  this  bill  is  in  that  direction. 

The  Chairman.  You  referred  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  creating  a  suitable  climate  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  this 
climate  should  be  healthy  for  private  enter¬ 
prise.  I  am  just  wondering,  if  we  do  un¬ 
dertake  to  guarantee  and  Insure  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  everybody,  if  it  wouldn’t  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government,  in 
order  to  prevent  dislocation  in  employment, 
to  place  a  celling  on  production  in  certain 
industries?  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
machine  age  now.  Of  course,  everybody 
knows  you  could  produce  enough  automobiles 
in  2  or  2%  years  to  glut  the  market.  Then, 
as  we  have  thousands  of  people  out  of  work, 
wouldn’t  it  be  necessary,  in  order  to  Insure 
employment,  full  employment  all  the  time, 
to  have  a  celling  on  production? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  think  so.  I  think 
we  should  have  full  production:  and  If  we 
were  to  get  to  the  point  you  mentioned,  I 
would  think  shortening  the  hours  of  labor 
would  be  more  desirable  thap  cutting  down 
production. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  still  going  to 
have  some  discrimination  between  employees 
because  the  farmer  can’t  shorten  his  hours 
very  much. 

Mr.  Patman.  He  can  shorten  them  with 
machines. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  old  cow  has  to  be 
fed  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  would  have  the  fel¬ 
low  on  the  assembly  line - 

Mr.  Patman.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  bill 
Is  to  give  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  what  he 
does. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  But 
take  our  cotton — we  are  producing  more  cot¬ 
ton  now  than  our  domestic  economy  will  con¬ 
sume,  and  it  is  having  to  fight  for  its  life 
against  the  synthetics — rayon  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Patton.  Cotton  isn’t  whipped. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  continue  to  produce 
cotton  at  the  rate  we  have  been  producing 
It  over  the  last  10  years  and  expect  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  buy  all  the  surplus  and 
store  it  in  the  warehouse,  we  are  going  to 
run  into  a  pretty  serious  problem,  aren’t  we? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  would  have  to  have  a 
rather  stagnant  mind,  from  the  national 
viewpoint,  to  permit  that  to  be  done.  There 
are  too  many  uses  for  cotton.  I  can  invite 
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your  attention  to  one  that  Is  not  so  very 
old,  and  yet  it  isn’t  new — insulation  for 
houses.  Cotton  makes  the  finest  insulation 
In  the  world,  and  I  predict  that  in  time  to 
come  they  will  use  millions  of  bales  of  cotton 
for  that  purpose  alone — the  insulation  of 
houses.  That  is  one  of  the  new  uses  that  has 
been  developed. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  they  make  mineral  wool  out  of 
cotton? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  know  whether  they  do 
or  not.  But  cotton  is  a  commodity  that 
never  deteriorates.  You  know  they  found 
cotton  in  King  Tut’s  tomb. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  we  have  to  subsidize  it  in 
order  to  keep  on  growing  it,  if  they  continue 
to  find  substitutes  for  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  think  that  is  contem¬ 
plated  now.  I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  the 
development  of  new  uses  should  be  so  slow 
as  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  brought  cotton  into  dis¬ 
cussion  for  the  reason  that  we  have  tried 
to  curb  the  production  of  cotton  in  this  coun¬ 
try  by  placing  a  celling  on  the  number  of 
bales  to  be  produced  by  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  thinking,  if  we  had 
to  do  that  to  protect  the  economy  of  the 
farmer,  wouldn’t  it  be  necessary  to  place  a 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  coal  produced,  and 
the  amount  of  automobiles  and  washing  ma¬ 
chines? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  think  so.  Of  course,  if 
they  produce  too  many,  the  price  will  go 
down,  and  the  manufacturers  themselves 
probably  will  not  be  anxious  to  overproduce 
•for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  price  goes  down,  then 
we  would  have  to  cut  wages,  so  that  it  Just 
goes  around  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Mr.  Patman.  Ford  didn’t  cut  wages  when 
his  prices  went  down. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  it  would  go  around  in 
a  vicious  circle. 

Mr.  Rich.  What  did  Ford  have  to  do  during 
the  last  week  because  he  couldn’t  get  wheels 
on  account  of  the  Kelsey-Hayes  wheel  strike? 
He  had  to  close  his  plant  practically  down 
and  throw  80,000  employees  out  of  work. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right.  He  had  a  large 
integrated  operation  there.  You  see,  size  is 
sometimes  a  burden  and  a  responsibility,  as 
well  as  a  benefit  and  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  Patman,  this  bill  lays 
down  a  policy  which  commits  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  bring  about  full  employment.  Now, 
analyzing  the  bill,  it  is  to  prevent  what  you 
might  say  is  another  depression,  if  possible, 
by  cooperating  with  Industry,  agriculture, 
etc.;  and  if  such  a  condition  exists  or  de¬ 
velops,  and  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  able  to  step  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  some  extent  to  prevent  a  depression. 
So  that  if  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  do  something  to  bring  about  employ¬ 
ment,  this  bill,  in  effect,  would  be  an  author¬ 
ization  for  that,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  And  we  would  have  a  plan 
developed  whereby.  If  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  spend  some  muney  to  assist  both  busi¬ 
ness,  agriculture,  labor,  etc.,  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  and  an  appropriation  was  brought 
in  for  that  purpose,  it  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  if  this  bill  is  passed.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cochran,  '^his  bill  would  be  an  au¬ 
thorization. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  would  be  sub-v 
Ject  to  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Patman.  If  there  was  no  authorization. 

Ml’.  Cochran.  If  this  bill  were  passed, 
wouldn’t  this  bill  serve  as  an  •  authorization 
for  that? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  opinion 
of  it. 

Mr.  Cochran.  That  was  my  understanding, 
and  I  wanted  that  definitely  stated. 


The  Chairman.  That  is  what  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  stated — that  this  does  not  authorize 
an  appropriation.  But  I  understand  that  if 
somebody  Introduced  a  bill  on  the  floor  to 
build  a  bridge  across  Lost  Creek  it  would  not 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  has  to  be  enacted. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  this  bill  becomes 
law,  would  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  there  would  have  to 
be  some  program  designed  to  assist  the  Na¬ 
tion.  a  program  to  relieve  general  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  particular  area 
there  might  be  unemployment  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  by  reason  of  their  being  shut  down, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  might  have  full 
employment.  In  this  particular  area  where 
the  bridge  is  to  built  they  might  have 
serious  unemployment,  and  you  want  to  guar¬ 
antee  employment  in  that  particular  locality. 

Mr.  Patman.  May  I  say - 

Mr.  Church.  Will  you  follow  that  through? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  a  specific  instance. 

Mr.  Church.  You  don’t  think  this  would 
constitute  an  authorization,  then? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  I  don’t  think  this  con¬ 
stitutes  amlndividual  authorization.  I  think 
this  would  have  to  be  based  on  national 
welfare. 

Mr.  Church,  ^t  constitutes  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  what  kind  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  constitutes  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  legislation  to  relieve  a  general  ^tua- 
tlon  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Church.  Like  the  WPA  appropriation? 

Mr.  Patman.  Something  to  eliminate  a 
WPA,  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Church.  I  shouldn’t  say,  perhaps,  WPA, 
but  for  putting  people  to  work. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  will  affect  the  national 
economy. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  wor^s,  if  we  pass 
this  bill  under  that  theory,  wG’^an  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to*  start 
a  blllion-and-a-half-dollar  road  program 
without  going  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Roads  for  an  authorization.  That 
certainly  would  affect  employment. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  couldn’t  say. 

Mr.  Cochran.  I  notice  here,  on  page  20, 
paragraph  (c); 

“Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  directing  or  authorizing  any  change 
in  the  existing  procedures  on  appropriations.” 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
testify  about  that,  because  I  don’t  know. 

’The  Chairman.  ’That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  has  disturbed  me  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  will  get  somebody  to 
testify  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
expert  parliamentarian  testify  on  that.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  Important  factor. 

Mr.  Patman.  Tlie  best  expert  in  the  United 
States  is  Mr.  Deschler,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Deschler  would  not 
give  an  opinion  without  knowing  the  facts. 

Mr.  Patman.  He  would  want  to  see  the 
facts. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  like  a  court;  he 
doesn’t  give  a  preview  of  what  he  will  decide. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  want  to  state  some  of  the 
things  this  bill  does  not  do,  to  correct  erro¬ 
neous  impressions  around  the  country. 
There  is  no  bill  that  has  been  more  mis¬ 
represented  and  more  misunderstood  than 
this  particular  bill.  I  want  to  tell  you  some 
of  the  things  this  bill  does  not  do. 

This  bill  does  not  authorize  the  operation 
of  plants,  factories,  or  other  productive  fa¬ 
cilities  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  bill  does  not  guarantee  specific  Jobs 
to  specific  workers. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  the  compul¬ 
sory  assignment  of  workers  to  Jobs. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  changes  in 
existing  procedures  on  appropriations.  That 
Is  the  part  Mr.  Cochran  called  our  attention 
to  Just  now.  ’That  is  section  8  (c). 
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The  bill  does  not  provide  Government 
guaranties  of  individual  markets  or  prices,  or 
profits. 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  Government 
determination  of  prices  or  wages. 

’The  bill  does  not  authorize  Government 
determination  of  total  output  or  of  produc¬ 
tion  quotas. 

The  bill  doss  not  authorize  a  disclosure 
of  trade  secrets  or  other  information  the 
publication  of  which  might  be  harmful  or 
have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  person 
supplying  such  information. 

I  think  that  is  the  only  difference  between 
the  Hous^  bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  We 
added  on  to  ouf  bill,  H.  R.  2202,  a  provision, 
which  is  subsection  (e)  of  H,  which  says: 

“The  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other 
information,  the  publication  of  which  might 
have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  per¬ 
sons  supplying  such  information,  shall  not 
be  called  for  or  authorized.” 

’The  Chairman.  That  provision  is  not  in  the 
Senate  bill? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  provision  is  not  in  the 
Senate  bill,  no;  but  we  felt  people  should  not 
be  required  to  disclose  trade  secrets  or  in¬ 
formation  Involving  their  business  unless 
they  were  protected. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Senate  bill  were  to 
become  law,  if  the  investigators  who  were 
making  up  this  budget  to  present  to  the 
President,  would  find  I  had  some  trade  secret 
that  gave  me  an  advantage  over  my  com¬ 
petitors,  under  the  Senate  bill  that  would  be 
made  public? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  would  not  necessarily  be 
made  public,  but  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  it.  But  the  House  bill  carries  that 
prphibltion  to  protect  business,  I  think  it  is 
a  wise  provision.  That  was  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  we  had  when  we  met  with  the  Senators 
to  agree  on  a  bill.  That  was  the  only  thing 
we  put  in  our  bill  that  was  not  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  very  helpful 
provision. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Patman,  you  Just  quoted 
from  some  document.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  quoted  from  the  unre vised 
hearings  before  the  Senate,  part  I,  page  75. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  when  you  said  this  bUl 
doesn’t  do  certain  things,  you  mean  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  meant  the  House  bill.  This 
is  part  of  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
committee.  I  was  Just  reading  it  because  I 
had  it  in  summary  form.  And  I  want  to  in¬ 
vite  your  attention,  gentlemen,  if  you  please, 
to  the  hearings  before  the  Senate.  I  have 
some  charts  here,  but  I  have  no  one  to  help 
me  handle,  them  so  I  will  not  attempt  to 
shew  them.  * 

Mr.  Judd.  May  we  get  a  copy  of  these  hear¬ 
ings  for  our  benefit? 

Mr.  Patman.  There  are  none  now  available. 

The  Chairman.  We  called  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  and  they  haven’t  printed  the  revised 
hearings.  They  Just  printed  them  from  day 
to  day. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  you  couldn’t  get  one  any¬ 
where.  They  are  not  available.  There  were 
a  thousand  copies  printed  and  I  had  two 
copies  and  I  let  one  of  them  go.  We  tried  to 
get  it  replaced  and  were  not  able  to  do  so.  I 
have  Just  this  one  copy,  which  has  all  these 
charts  in  it,  and  I  invite  your  attention 
especially  to  the  testimony  of  Senator 
O’Mahonet.  Of  course,  the  testimony  of  the 
other  Senators  is  there,  and  I  don’t  mean  to 
say  their  testimony  isn’t  good,  but  Senator 
O’Mahoney  happened  to  have  some  very 
Impressive  charts  in  his  testimony  that  I 
want  to  invite  to  your  attention  especially. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  are  inviting  our  attention 
to  something  you  cannot  furnish,  you  say. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  will  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  printing  the  com¬ 
plete  record. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  one  of  these  charts  it  shows 
from  1929  to  1941,  that  by  reason  of  this 
depression  the  sales  loss  amounted  to  $355,- 
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000,000.000.  That  is  the  amount  of  the  sales 
loss. 

This  chart,  labor  force  and  employment, 
shows  the  standing  of  the  employment  and 
the  labor  force  at  all  times  since  1900,  and 
you  will  notice  the  general  trend,  of  course, 
has  been  upward.  That  is  a  matter  of  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge.  And  employment,  in  pros¬ 
perity  years,  of  course,  went  above  the  normal 
labor  force.  But  in  time  of  depression  the 
line  went  down,  as  in  1932,  when  so  many 
people  were -out  of  work. 

That  brings  me  to  another  ^thlng :  I  was 
here  in  1932  when  I  saw  20,000  men  assemble 
here  in  Washington.  They  were  not  law 
violators;  they  were  law-abiding  citizens, 
peaceable  and  law  abiding.  They  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  in  their  home  counties  and  cities. 
If  anyone  said,  “Come  on,  let’s  go  to  Wash¬ 
ington,”  they  would  Just  join  together,  get 
on  freight  trains  and  come  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Patman,  while  you  are 
referring  to  that;  at  the  present  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  press  this  morning,  there  are 
400,000  law-abiding  citizens  where  there  are 
jobs  available  who  apparently  don’t  want  to 
work.  In  connection  with  this  full  employ- 
mert,  have  you  any  plan  to  get  those  men 
back  to  work? 

Mr.  Patman.  This  is  not  a  strike  measure 
In  any  way.  It  doesn’t  Involve  any  quick 
way  of  solving  any  of  the  economic  ills. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  You 
were  speaking  about  these  men  who  can’t 
get  jobs.  In  Michigan  today  there  are  many 
employers  who  can’t  get  workers.  And  while 
we  are  talking  about  full  employment,  have 
you  any  plan  whereby  those  who  apparently 
don’t  want  to  work  now  can  be  persuaded, 
peacefully  I  mean,  of  course,  by  Inducement, 
to  go  to  work? 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  the  object  of  this 
bill  is  not  to  do  that.  The  object  of  this  bill 
is  to  give  people  who  are  anxious,  willing, 
and  able  to  work  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  It 
doesn’t  deal  with  strikes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
bill  is  full,  continuous  empl03unent? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  cannot  have  continu¬ 
ous  employment  if,  periodically,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  are  employed  in  a  particular 
plant  will  not  work.  Isn’t  it  necessary,  if 
you  are  going  to  have  full  employment,  to 
have  some  provision  or  some  plan  which  will 
Induce  those  people  to  work? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  now,  we  are  not  trying 
to  make  people  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know,  but  you  are  trying 
to  make  people  provide  jobs. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  •are  not  trying  to  settle 
strikes.  We  are  trying  to  give  people  who  are 
able  to  work,  who  are  anxious  to  work,  and 
who  are  seeking  work  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  living. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Do  you  think  you  can  have 
continuous  employment:  that  you  or  I,  for 
example,  can  give  a  man  a  steady  job  if  2 
days  in  the  week  he  doesn’t  want  to  work  or 
won’t  work?  How  can  any  large  corporation 
make  available  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
in  a  period  when  the  men  will  not  work? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  not  trying  to  make 
people  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  know.  You  said  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  trying  to  create  a  cli¬ 
mate  here  whereby  they  can  make  a  living  if 
they  want  to.  If  they  are  not  going  to  do 
that,  v.'e  are  not  going  to  compel  them.  We 
are  not  going  to  try  to  break  any  strikes.  We 
are  trying  to  create  an  atmosphere  here  in 
America  that  will  help,  not  the  people  you 
are  talking  about,  the  people  who  don’t  want 
to  work — vre  are  trying  to  help  the  people 
who  want  to  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Patman - 

Mr.  Rich.  Now,  Mr.  Patman - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  V/e  all  want  men  to  have 
opportunity  to  work  continuously,  do  we 
not? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes.  He  doesn’t  have  that 
opportunity  now. 


Mr.  Hoffman.  Under  your  plan  you  want 
someone  to  create  and  keep  available  jobs. 
Do  you  think  that  anyone,  or  any  organiza¬ 
tion,  can  create  jobs  for  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday,  when  the  men  won’t  work 
on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  not  going  to  be  so  spe¬ 
cific  as  that.  ’This  national  planning  doesn’t 
take  care  of  any  Monday,  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday.  It  is  to  Insure,  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  person  who  wants  to  work  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  and  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  for  himself  and  his  family.  That  is  all 
it  is  for. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  ’That  is  the  only  fellow  we  are 
working  for,  the  fellow  who  wants  to  work. 
We  are  not  working  for  the  fellow  who  doesn’t 
want  to  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Are  you  going  to  have  this 
plan  for  the  fellow  who  wants  to  work  2,  3, 
or  5  days  a  week  and  lay  off  the  rest  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  not  going  to  be  so 
specific. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  a  practical  question. 
I  can  see  that  you  don’t  know  the  answer 
to  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  If  we  attempted  to  deal  with 
details  like  that  we  would  never  pass  a  law 
here.  You  can’t  deal  with  details  like  that. 
We  want  continuous  employment  for  people 
who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work  and 
who  are  seeking  work.  That  is  the  class  we 
are  working  for.  We  are  not  working  for  the 
fellow  who  don’t  want  to  work. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Patman,  right  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  in  this  country  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  who  want  work  in 
those  Industries  that  are  closed  down  by 
strikes,  and  if  this  bill  is  to  accomplish  full 
employment,  as 'you  say,  to  establish  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  and  program  for  guaranteed, 
continuous  employment  in  the  free  competi¬ 
tive  economy,  you  certainly  have  a  job  on 
your  hands. 

FURTHER  statement  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  WRIGHT 

PATMAN  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPENDITURES 

IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

The  committee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Carter  Manasco  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  ’The  committee  will  come 
to  order.  Yesterday  we  sidetracked  Mr.  Pat¬ 
man  to  hear  some  other  witnesses.  Mr. 
Hoffman,  I  understand,  has  some  further 
questions  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Patman. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Bender. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  have  no  questions.  I  yield 
to  Mr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Patman,  I  just  want  to  ask 
one  major  question. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Judd.  This  question  troubles  me.  You 
stated  yesterday  that  the  main  purpose  of 
•this  bill  was  to  create  a  favorable  climate  or 
atmosphere  under  which  private  business 
will,  as  well  as  labor  and  agriculture,  be  con¬ 
fident  and  go  ahead  and  pull  out  the  throttle 
and  really  use  our  economic  system  to  the 
full.  Yet  at  tl)p  same  time  I  remember  that 
no  Member  of  the  House  has  been  mofe  con¬ 
cerned  about  inflation  than  you  have.  I 
wonder,  if  the  President  sends  down  his 
Budget  under  this  bill  and  is  very  optimistic, 
predicts  that  times  are  going  to  be  good,  lots 
of  purchasing  power.  Industry  is  active,  and 
it  looks  as  if  very  little  Government  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  necessary,  perhaps  none  at  all — 
what  climate  is  that  likely  to  produce,  what 
attitude  or  state  of  mind  is  that  likely  to 
produce  throughout  the  country  in  business, 
and  so  forth?  May  it  not  Increase  the  danger 
of  inflation? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  may  tend  toward  the  infla¬ 
tionary. 

Mr.  Judd.  Therefore,  if  the  President  finds 
the  prospects  are  good  and  reports  that  to 
the  country,  it  may  well  have  an  Inflationary 
effect? 

Mr.  Patman.  ’The  bill  anticipates  that  and 
makes  provisions  against  it  as  a  safeguard. 
It  will  be  the  President's  duty  in  a  case  like 


that  to  do  something  that  will  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  retard  or  prevent  inflation. 

Mr.  Judd.  Such  as  recommending  an  In- 
ci'ease  in  the  tax  rate? 

Mr.  Patman.  'Well,  of  course,  that  would 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  at  the  time, 
I  think.  That  could  be  one  of  the  things. 

Mr.  Judd.  Or  to  tighten  up  on  credit  facil¬ 
ities  through  the  Federal  Reserve? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  think  we  have  had  in 
the  past  few  years  some  ■  examples  of  v/hai; 
can  be  done  regarding  credit  facilities,  in¬ 
stallment  loans,  and  purchases. 

Mr.  'Judd.  Now,  suppose  the  opposite  takes 
place — suppose  his  predictions  are  pessimis¬ 
tic,  and  he  says  that  we  are  pretty  much 
exhausting  the  accumulated  savings  and 
there  is  reason  to  expect  there  will  be  a  slow¬ 
ing  down  of  business  activity  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  put  in 
more,  and  so  forth.  Don’t  you  think  that, 
almost  Inescapably,  would  produce  a  feeling 
of  caution  and  apprehension  and  reserve  on 
th  part  of  business  and  thereby  create  and 
foster  the  very  slowing  down  of  the  economic 
processes  which  you  are  trying  to  avoid? 
Everybody  would  say,  “I  will  wait  before  I 
expand;  I  don’t  want  to  get  caught;  I’d  bet¬ 
ter  lay  off  men  rather  than  put  more  on. 
I’d  better  wait  until  next  year  before  I  build 
this  new  addition  to  my  plant.” 

Mr.  Patman.  Under  the  existing  order  of 
things  you  are  correct,  but  this  bill  is  to 
provide  against  that.  In  other  words,  when 
he  predicts  a  pessimistic  situation,  it  will  be 
overcome  by  the  suggested  remedies. 

Mr.  Judd.  Don’t  you  think  that  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  would  be  pessimistic  would 
sweep  over  the  country  almost  instanta¬ 
neously  and  produce  a  hesitation  that  would 
precipitate  the  very  thing  you  are  trying  to 
avoid? 

Mr.  Patman.  Without,  at  the  same  time,  a 
statement  that  would  be  optimistic  or  en¬ 
couraging.  And  such  a  statement  would 
necessarily  be  accompanied  by  one  that 
would  be  encouraging. 

Mr.  Judd.  Suppose  the  President  just 
couldn’t  And  anything  in  the  situation  that 
was  encouraging.  You  wouldn’t  want  him 
to  send  out  a  false  report,  would  you? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  is  his  duty  under  this  legis¬ 
lation  to  plan  for  it,  just  as  you  plan  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  he  can’t  find  favorable  and 
optimistic  factors,  does  he  not  have  to  make 
his  report  somewhat  untrue  or  incomplete, 
or  else  produce  a  bad  effect  on  the  Nation’s 
economy  by  stating  the  full  truth? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  set  forth  a  plan  that  he 
can  use  that  will  offset  that  defeatism. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  are  confident  that  it  will 
work? 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  no  one  knows  how 
well  it  will  work,  but  the  theory,  I  think,  is 
good. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  the  thing  I  am  concerned 
about,  the  theory.  The  other  morning  about 
8:30  o’clock  it  was  announced  over  the  radio 
there  was  a  closing  down  of  three  of  the 
main  oil-refining  districts  of  the  country,  and 
by  noon  people  v/ere  lined  up  a  block  long 
at  the  filling  stations.  Our  people  listen  to 
the  radio,  and  they  have  more  information 
than  in  the  past.  You  could  produce  a  bad 
mass  psychology,  the  same  as  when  they  an¬ 
nounced  they  were  going  to  have  to  ration 
certain  things — people  immediately  swamped 
the  stores  to  get  those  particular  commodi¬ 
ties  and  thereby  create  a  much  greater 
scarcity  or  shortage  than  there  would  have 
been  without  the  announcement. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  has  been  that  way  all  the 
time.  We  are  just  trying  to  have  some  plans 
for  the  future,  just  like  you,  in  your  business, 
would  plan  for  the  future.  This  is  Govern¬ 
ment  planning  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Judd.  The  whole  point  is.  We  are  all 
in  favor  of  the  objective,  but  I  want  to  be 
sure  this  mechanism  will  work.  I  want  to 
get  the  patient  well;  is  this  the  right  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  patient? 
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Mr.  Patman.  Well,  we  know  the  existing 
order  of  things  has  not  worked. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  you  repeat  that  last 
statement?  I  didn’t  quite  get  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  know  the  existing  order 
of  things  has  not  worked,  to  the  extent  that 
we  have  had  times  of  depression  every  16 
or  20  years,  wiping  out  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  businessmen  and  farmers  in  the 
lower  brackets.  Those  are  the  first  to  be 
wiped  out.  That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to 
avoid.  In  other  words,  we  don’t  want  to 
recognize  as  necessary  a  scheme  wherein 
there  must  be  a  cycle  of  booms  and  depres¬ 
sions.  We  want  to  see  If  we  can  avoid  it. 
That  is  the  object  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Judd.  How  can  the  Government,  with 
any  reasonable  assurance,  estimate  the 
number  of  jobs  that  will  be  available  when 
so  much  of  it  depends  not  upon  just  eco¬ 
nomic  facts  but  upon  these  psychological 
facts? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  understand  that  they  can 
estimate  pretty  well.  They  could  in  the 
past,  but  then  they  could  do  nothing  about 
it.  This  gives  the  President  the  authority 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  They  weren’t  able  to  estimate 
very  well  on  the  number  of  hogs  and  cattle 
the  farmers  would  raise,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  depends  not  altogether 
on  economic  factors. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  this_  doesn’t  depend  alto¬ 
gether  on  economic  factors.  The  economists 
decided  they  wanted  more  hogs,  and  they 
raised  the  support  price  to  what  they 
thought  would  increase  them  by  5,000,000 
hogs,  and  they  got  15,000,000. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  they  might  not  get  that 
many  on  account  of  the  feed  situation - 

Mr.  Judd.  But  the  reason  for  this  marked 
increase  was  because  the  psychological  efiect 
on  the  farmers  was  enormously  greater  than 
they  had  anticipated.  Then  they  said,  “This 
is  too  big;  we  had  better  cut  it  down."  The 
program  designed  to  reduce  the  hog  popula¬ 
tion  10  percent  actually  cut  it  down  almost 
30  percent,  to  use  rough  figures. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  just  one  factor  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  it  is  an  Illustration  of  the 
difficultjruf  prediction. 

Ml’.  Patman.  I  know.  I  don’t  think  it  will 
be  perfect.  I  don’t  think  that  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  perfect,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  Improvement  over  the  present, 
just  saying,  ‘‘Let  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can,”  with¬ 
out  any  planning  at  all.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
good  judgment  would  dictate  that  we  should 
try  to  plan  against  such  things  happening 
in  the  future,  as  a  businessman  would  do  it. 
You,  as  a  businessman,  would  do  it.  Why 
shouldn’t  we,  as  a  Government,  do  it? 

Mr.  Judd.  I  think  we  should  plan  as  a 
Government.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  these 
announcements  of  what  is  likely  to  come  will 
not  produce  an  exaggeration  of  the  very  thing 
you  hope  to  avoid — either  an  inflationary  or 
a  deflationary  condition. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  involved.  We  cannot  expect  perfec¬ 
tion,  any  more  than  we  can  expect  perfection 
in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Judd.  We  are  not  asking  perfection,  but 
we  don’t  want  to  make  it  worse.  We  don’t 
want  to  make  it  so  that  the  remedy  is  worse 
than  the  disease. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  as 
bad  as  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  Judd.  Well,  I  just  want  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  that  to  do  away 
with  these  ups  and  downs  we  should  exer¬ 
cise  more  good  judgment,  didn’t  you? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  should  have  the  judg¬ 
ment.  We  should  have  the  foresight  and  the 
vision  to  look  into  the  future  the  best  we 
can.  Of  course,  we  won’t  be  able  to  see 
everything,  but  we  can  do  our  best  to  see 


what  might  come,  and  the  possibilities  and 
probabilities. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  in  the  past  that  good 
judgment  or  poor  judgment,  whatever  it 
may  be,  has  been  exercised  by  businessmen 
and  Industrialists,  hasn’t  it? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  a  few  of  them  have; 
and  some  of  it  has  been  successful  and  some 
has  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  But  you  will  concede  they 
have  tried,  because  their  own  welfare  de¬ 
pends  on  the  results  of  their  judgment. 

Mr.  Patman.  Sure. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  What  you  propose  to  do  in 
this  plan  is  to  substitute  the  judgment  of 
Government  officials  for  that  of  business¬ 
men,  who  heretofore  have  exercised  their 
own  judgment? 

Mr,  Patman.  No;  that  would  be  socialistic. 
I  am  opposed  to  anything  like  that.  I  want 
the  businessman  to  have  freedom  and  let 
him  still  continue  to  exercise  his  own  fore¬ 
sight  and  vision  and  form  his  own  good 
business  judgment.  Nobody  is  in  favor  of 
anything  that  would  Impede  his  efforts  in 
that  direction  at  all.  And  I  hope  this  bill 
isn’t  Intended  in  that  direction.  I  know  it 
is  not,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Heretofore  businessmen  and 
Industrialists — and  when  I  say  "business¬ 
man,”  I  mean  everyone  who  creates  employ¬ 
ment — have  used  their  own  judgment,  good 
or  bad,  and  we  have  had  resulting  ups  and 
downs.  ’That  is  your  position.  Now,  what 
you  propose  to  do,  if  I  understand  you  cor¬ 
rectly,  is  to  substitute  the  judgment  of  an¬ 
other  group  for  the  judgment  of  those  whom 
you  tliink,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  failed. 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  not  replacing  it. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Acting  in  conjunction  with 
it? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  might  say  supplementing 
and  aiding. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Which  is  to  be  the  control¬ 
ling  factor  when  there  comes  a  difference  of 
opinion — the  businessman  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  suspect  you  will  find  that 
more  businesses  have  gone  broke  than  have 
succeeded - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  That  is  not  answering  my 
question.  When  we  have  adopted  your  plan, 
and  Government  supplements  the  judgment 
of  those  people  who  heretofore  exercised  their 
own,  then  which  is  to  be  superior?  When 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion? 

Mr.  Patman.  This  bill  will  not  interfere 
with  anyone  running-  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  you  are  a  lawyer;  just 
take  the  hypothetical  question:  Assuming 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion - 

Mr.  Patman.  There  won’t  be  any  difference 
of  opinion.  There  won’t  be  any  clash.  There 
can’t  be.  ’They  won’t  be  on  the  same 
board - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  am  sorry  that  you  don’t 
feel  free  to  even  give  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Patman.  Because  I  don’t  say  what  you 
want  me  to  say  that  doesn’t  mean  that  I  am 
not  expressing  facts.  , 

Mr.  Hoffman.  The  record  will  show  that 
you  won’t  answer  this  question. 

Ivir.  Patman.  Oh,  that  isn’t  a  fair  statement, 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right,  then;  tell  me. 
Your  proposition  is  this:  Assuming  that 
heretofore  those  who  have  created  and  main¬ 
tained  employment  have  not  been  able  to 
prevent  depressions - 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And  booms,  as  you  call  them. 
And  that  something  should  be  done.  Am  I 
right  so  far? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  To  assls't  and  aid  them. 

Mr.  Patman^  Yes. 

Mr-.  Hoffman.  Am  I  right  so  far? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  will  concede  something 
must  be  done? 


Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  like  the  words  “aid 
and  assist.”  They  are  just  a  little  apart - 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  can  substitute  for  “aid 
and  assist”  any  word  you  want. 

Mr.  Patman.  Any  one  concern  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  Nation,  and 
I  don’t  care  how  much  good  common  sense 
is  used  in  directing  the  affairs  of  that  con¬ 
cern — the  tall  can’t  wag  the  dog,  and  this  is 
the  dog  helping  the  tail  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  think  we  have  it.  ’This  bill 
bill  is  the  tail  wagging  the  dog§ 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  it  isn’t  to  direct  or  tell 
people  what  to  do.  It  is  just  the  opposite 
of  that.  Let  the  people  go  ahead  and  do 
exactly  what  they  want  to  do,  but  if  they 
are  trying  to  keep  the  economy  on  an  even 
keel,  the  Government  will  through  this 
planning  aid  and  assist  them  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  All  right,  Mr.  Judd;  thank 
you. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yesterday,  Mr.  Smith,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Budget,  was  with  us,  and  in  his 
statement  he  said  that  the  bill  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  maximum  effort  to  get  full  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Then  he  went  on: 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  bill  assures 
there  will  never  be  unemployment.  As  long 
as  we  have  progress  there  will  always  be 
individuals  looking  for  jobs  at  the  same 
time  that  employers  will  be  looking  for 
workers.  ♦  •  •  It  is  the  responsibility 

of  the  individual  to  seek  the  job  for  which 
he  is  best  suited.” 

’Then  in  the  discussion  Mr.  Smith  went 
into  great  detail  about  the  matter,  but  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  bill  did  not  Insure  full 
employment.  Well,  if  it  doesn’t  Insure  full 
employment,  don’t  you  think  it  is  en-oneous, 
and  perhaps  even  a  mistake,  to  call  it  the 
full  employment  bill,  because  it  has  given 
the  Impression  throughout  the  country  that 
it  does  Insure  or  guarantee  full  employ¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Patman.  Not  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Judd.  Maybe  not  in  your  mind,  or  in 
my  mind,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  Patman.  No  more  than  when  you  have 
prosperity  in  the  Nation  that  is  prosperity 
for  everybody.  ’There  are  always  a  few  peo¬ 
ple  that  do  not  have  prosperity.  Nobody  ex¬ 
pects  perfection. 

Mr.  Judd.  Don’t  you  read  in  the  papers  'al¬ 
most  every  day  the  news  reports  and  letters 
to  the  editor  from  people  who  believe  that 
this  bill  does  guarantee  full  employment  for 
everybody?  And  Mr.  Smith  says  it  doesn’t. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  will  take  the  gentleman’s 
word  for  it,  but  I  haven’t  read  those  letters.. 

Mr.  Judd.  Well,  I  have,  and  I  feel  it  Is  a 
mistake,  because  it  aparently  guarantees  a 
perfection  which  cannot  be  delivered,  even 
if  it  works  as  well  or  better  than  you,  its  au¬ 
thor,  anticipate, 

Mr.  Patman.  Where  there  are  130,000,000 
people  no  sensible,  sane  person  who  has 
thought  the  question  through  would  insist 
that  everybody  would  have  work. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  agree  with  you.  Nobody  who 
has  thought  the  question  through.  But, 
don’t  you  believe  it  is  unfortunate  for  the 
sake  of  the  success  of  the  bill,  assuming  it 
passes,  to  have  such  a  general  attitude,  that 
it  is  going  to  guarantee,  as  soon  as  it  is 
passed,  full  employment? 

Mr.  Patman.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  hope  there  are - 

Mr.  Patman.  If  we  based  our  judgment  on 
the  exceptions,  we  would  have  an  awful  coun¬ 
try  here. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  wouldn’t  consider  it  the  excep¬ 
tion.  People  have  been  down  here  from  my 
district  urging  the  passage  of  this  bill.  They 
consider  that  the  main  thing  is  that  this 
would  end  unemployment.  I  tell  them, 
“Don’t  put  all  your  eggs  in  this  one  basket. 
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because  you  may  find  some  leaks  in  the  bas- 
** 

Mr.  Patman.  You  could  make  that  same 
statement  if  someone  proposed  a  law  against 
murder.  If  such  a  bill  were  passed  you  would 
still  have  murder. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  right,  but  I  have  been 
concerned - 

Mr.  Patman.  But  we  shouldn’t  fail  to  pass 
the  law. 

Mr.  Jotd.  I  am  not  using  this  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  passing  the  bill.  I  am  saying 
there  ought  to  be  from  you,  its  sponsor,  and 
Mr.  OuTLAND,  and  his  steering  committee, 
careful  statements  and  propaganda,  if  you 
wish,  to  make  clear  that  this  is  not  a  guar¬ 
anty  that  unemployment  will  be  no  more 
in  this  country.  I  feel  it  is  too  bad  for  the 
success  of  the  bill,  assuming  It  passes,  to  have 
such  an  Impression  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  not  afraid  of  that. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  are  not. 

Mr.  Patman.  Any  more  than  if  sonje  per¬ 
son  from'  a  foreign  country  would  walk  over 
here  to  the  House  gallery  and  listen  to  all  of 
us  express  our  individual  views.  He  might 
come  to  the  conclusion  from  what  he  heard 
that  this  is  an  awful  country.  That  isn’t 
true  at  all.  I  am  not  afraid  of  that.  We 
can’t  legislate  for  the  exceptions. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  something  about 
murder,  Mr.  Patman.  The  bills  which  have 
to  do  with  murder,  or  the  laws,  are  to  punish 
murder.  I  don’t  know,  and  I  don’t  believe 
you  know,  of  any  bill  that  was  ever  entitled 
“A  bill  to  prevent  murder,”  or  know  of  any 
bill  that  will  prevent  murder,  and  I  think 
what  Mr.  Judd  is  getting  at  is  that  the  bill 
should  not  parade  under  the  guise  of  the 
title  of  full  employment,  which  carries  to 
many  people  the  idea  that  this  thing,  if  it 
is  put  in  operation,  wUl  insure  there  will  be 
no  more  unemploym'ent.  That  is  the  point, 
isn’t  it,  Dr.  Judd. 

Mr.  Judd.  The  whole  point. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  And,  Mr.  Judd,  that  is  what 
you  were  stressing. 

Mr.  Judd.  Right. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Now,  Mr.  Patman,  you  have 
had  many  wires  from  the  CIO,  haven’t  you? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  have 
a  one. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  I  have  had  them. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  recall  receiving  a  sin¬ 
gle  one. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Well,  you  have  answered  my 
question. 

Mr.  Patman.  Walt  a  minute. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  said  you  didn’t  recall 
it.  So  there  you  are. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  have 
any  CIO  organizations  in  my  district  or  not. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  I  didn’t  ask  you  whether  you 
had  or  had  not.  I  Just  asked  you  whether 
you  had  had  wires  from  them.  You  said  you 
hadn’t  any. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  I  had  a  wire  from  Mr. 
Murray  one  time,  about  2  months  ago,  about 
this  bill,  and  outside  of  that  I  don’t  recall 
one. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  My  point  is  this:  The  wires 
which  I  have  had  from  the  CIO  stress  the 
idea  that  if  I  would  support  this  bill  and  it 
becomes  law  that  our  unemployment  prob¬ 
lems  will  end.  ’They  don’t  say  this  will  help 
end  them;  they  say  it  will  end  them.  That 
is  what  Mr.  Judd  is  bringing  out. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  notice  from  their  literature 
It  is  rather  carefully  gotten  up.  Of  course, 
I  don’t  know  anything  about  the  people  who 
write  this  literature,  but  I  don’t  think  any¬ 
body  expects  us  to  be  100  percent  perfect  in 
this  law,  or  any  other  law.  I  think  that  is 
asking  too  much.  But  the  goal  is  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  people  who  want  a  Job. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  right.  And  you  are  will¬ 
ing  to  put  in  the  record  that  this  bill  does 
not  assure  the  end  of  unemployment? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  it  doesn’t  guarantee  to 
end  unemplyoment,  Mr.  Judd;  no. 


Mr.  Hoffman.  Does  it  hold  out  the  promise 
of  a  Job  to  everyone? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  it  does  not.  It  holds  out 
the  promise  that  the  Government  will  try  to 
oiler  work  opportunities  to  those  people  who 
are  anxious,  willing,  and  able  to  work;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  you  don’t  Interpret - 

Mr.  Patman.  Excuse  me.  In  1923  we  had 
good  prosperity  in  this  country,  but  every¬ 
body  was  not  prosperous.  A  lot  of  people 
weren’t  prosperous.  You  can  use  that  as  an 
example.  ’There  will  always  be  times,  with 
138,000,000  people,  when  some  of  those  people 
will  not  be  prosperous. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  don’t  think,  then,  that  this 
section  2  (e)  can  be  read  to  mean  that  the 
Gdvernment  guarantees  it  will  provide 
enough  investment  and  expenditure  so  that 
everybody  will  have  a  full  Job,  when  it  says: 
“To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it  is  the 
further  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  such  volume  of  Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  as  may  be  needed 
to  assure  continuing  full  employment.” 

You  don’t  think  anybody  could  rightly  read 
that  to  mean  that  it  guarantees  the  end  of 
unemployment? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  merely  to  carry  out 
the  goal. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  the  objective? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  now  hope  it  will. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  you  don’t  think  anybody  can 
say,  “Well,  now  you  have  made  a  pledge  here. 
You  have  pledged  the  end  of  unemployment; 
now  you  must  deliver”? 

Mr.  Patman.  Doctor,  no.  I  say  that  no  sane 
person  will  insist  that  every  person  must 
have  a  Job  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Judd.  But  don’t  you  think  there  may 
be  a  lot  of  people  in  the  country  who  will  be 
demanding  things  that  you  and  I  wouldn’t 
think  were  sensible  and  achievable? 

Mr.  Patman.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
will  always  be  demanding  things. 

Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Smith  says  we  have  to  pass 
this  bill  because  the  people  are  demanding  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  they  are.  ’They  have 
seen  these  things  happen,  and  they  don’t 
want  them  to  happen  again. 

Mr.  Judd.  He  says,  “The  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  hold  the  Government  responsible,  and 
this  bill  is  simply  a  response  to  a  demand.” 

Mr.  Patman.  Doctor,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  subsection  (e) 
is  like  you  read  it,  understand,  but  you  didn’t 
read  subsection  (f ) ,  which  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  part  of  It.  Subsection  (e)  refers  to 
Federal  investment  and  expenditure;  subsec¬ 
tion  (f)  says: 

"Such  investment  and  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  designed  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  national  wealth  and  well-being, 
and  to  stimulate  increased  employment  op¬ 
portunities  in  private  enterprise.” 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patman.  In  other  words,  we  Just  want 
to  create  an  atmosphere  or  climate  that  will 
cause  private  enterprise  to  employ  these 
people. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  a  hvmdred  percent  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  that - 

Mr.  Patman.  But  if  we  can’t  do  it,  and  we 
still  have  rmemployment,  you  know,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  you  would  vote  for  re¬ 
lief  before  you  would  let  people  starve. 

Mr.  Judd.  And  this  is  to  provide  something 
useful  rather  than  boondoggling? 

Mr.  Patman.  This  is  to  provide  for  doing 
things  that  will  contribute  to  the  national 
wealth  and  well-being.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
provision,  myself. 

Mr.  Judd.  Well,  I  think  if  it  is  going  to  be 
spent,  the  money  should  be  spent  according 
to  (f).  « 

Mr.  Patman.  We  can’t  afford  to  tear  down 
the  structure.  We  can’t  Judge  just  by  the 
exceptions.  Doctor,  you  take  a  church,  any 
church  In  the  country,  good  as  churches  are, 
and  you  can  probably  pick  out  a  few  members 
that  do  not  live  up  to  the  standards.  You 


wouldn’t  want  to  burn  down  the  church  be¬ 
cause  of  that. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  not  arguing  on  the  basis  of 
exceptions.  And  I  don’t  know  any  church 
that  pretends  it  can  guarantee  that  all  Its 
members  will  get  into  heaven. 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  they  don’t  guarantee  it, 
but  they  give  them  the  training  and  the 
guidance  that  will  aid  and  assist  them  in 
getting  there. 

Mr.  Judd.  That  is  right.  I  am  for  it  that 
far.  I  Just  don’t  want  us  to  make  a  pledge 
that  we  might  not  be  able  to  fulfill. 

Mr.  Patman.  Would  you  destroy  all 
churches  because  they  can’t  guarantee  to  get 
people  into  heaven? 

Mr.  Judd.  Oh,  no,  indeed;  but  they  don’t 
hold  out  a  free  ticket  to  heaven  as  an  induce¬ 
ment;  they  don’t  use  that  as  their  label. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  goal  here  is  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Judd.  We  have,  for  example,  Mr. 
Smith’s  further  testimony  where  he  says  that 
it  expresses  in  legislation  the  declaration  of 
both  parties  in  the  last  election  and  it  gives 
the  world  assurance  we  Intend  to  carry  out 
the  pledge  expressed  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  don’t  think  anybody^hen 
we  signed  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
thought  we  were  pledging  full  employment, 
and  yet  he  now  comes  in  and  says  that  was 
a  pledge. 

Mr.  Patman.  Let  us  get  back  to  your  party. 
I  read  the  Republican  platform  last  year,  and 
at  the  end  of.lt  I  saw  a  statement  like  this, 
that  all  candidates  are  pledged  to  this  plat¬ 
form  and  obligated  to  run  on  it,  or  worcjs  to 
that  effect.  Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Patman.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Dewey.  In  In¬ 
terpreting  that  platform,  came  out  for  this 
kind  of  bill,  full  employment.  Was  he  de¬ 
ceiving  the  people? 

Mr.  Judd.  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Patman.  He  believed  in  full  employ¬ 
ment.  He  didn’t  quibble  about  the  few  who 
might  not  get  work. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
right  there?v^Did  you  say  Mr.  Dewey  came 
out  for  that? 

Mr.  Patman.  He  certainly  did,  in  a  strong 
statement. 

Mr.  Cochran.  It  so  happens  that  I  have 
Governor  Dewey’s  language  in  a  speech  that 
he  made  a  year  ago,  in  which  he  said; 

“The  Government’s  first  Job  In  the  peace¬ 
time  years  will  be  to  see  that  conditions  exist 
which  promote  widespread  Job  opportunities 
in  private  enterprise.  If  at  any  time  there 
are  not  sufficient  Jobs  in  private  employment 
to  go  around,  the  Government  can  and  must 
create  Job  opportunities,  because  there  must 
be  Jobs  for  all  in  this  country  of  ours.” 

Does  not  that  go  much  further  than  this 
bill? 

Mr.  Patman.  Sure.  That  is  a  direct  prom¬ 
ise  of  Jobs.  While  we  are  not  promising  that, 
at  the  same  tirrie  he  didn’t  Intend  it — that 
was  his  goal.  I  think  all  the  Republicans 
ought  to  be  for  this  measure,  because  of  the 
promises  made  to  the  people  last  year  that 
you  would  be  for  it. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  a  physician,  and  I  never 
•  pledge  that  certain  medicines  will  get  the 
patient  well,  because  sometimes,  in  spite  of 
the  finest  calculations  and  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence,  things  go  awry.  I  think  we  are  mis¬ 
leading  our  people  if  we  allow  them  to  think 
this  will  certainly  cure  unemployment.  I 
hope  it  or  other  measures  will,  because  we  are 
certainly  going  to  be  in  a  Jam  if  it  doesn’t 
succeed. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  not  misleading  the 
people.  A  few  exceptional  cases  might  mls- 
understnad,  but  they  will  be  the  exceptions, 
not  the  rule. 

Mr.  Judd.  Then  your  mall  must  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  mine,  because  my  people - 

Mr.  Patman.  Your  mail  may  be  from  the 
exceptions. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  get  your 
testimony  in  the  record,  that  this  bill  doesn’t 
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guarantee  full  employment;  that  full  em¬ 
ployment  Is  merely  our  goal;  It  Is  what  we 
are  working  toward.  This  is  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  we  can  think  of  to  help  achieve  that 
end.  It  Is  calculated  for  that  purpose.  But 
It  Is  erroneous,  and  It  Is  the  exception,  If 
anybody  feels  that  this  is  going  to  insure 
full  employment. 

Mr.  Patman.  A  specific  job  for  specific  per¬ 
sons;  no.  Pardon  my  bringing  this  up  again, 
but  if  Mr.  Dewey  had  been  elected  that  para¬ 
graph  right  there  would  have  been  before 
this  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  message,  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  provide  full  employment  like  this. 

Mr.  Judd.  Yes;  full  employment. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  the  Republicans  would 
have  to  support  it,  because  they  would  have 
to  carry  out  the  will  and  wishes  of  their 
leaders. 

Mr.  Judd.  They  will  support  whatever  they 
feel  is  designed  to  achieve  full  employment, 
but  Mr.  Dewey’s  statement  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  refer  to  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  Patman.  Oh,  no;  but  the  principle  of 
full  employment.  Now,  if  this  is  no  good, 
what  is  your  remedy? 

Mr.  Judd.  We  are  not  discussing  my  remedy, 
or  Mr.  Dewey’s.  We  are  discussing  your,  bill 
that  was  put  in  because  you  are  in  the  ma¬ 
jority,  and  we  don’t  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
our  remedy. 

Mr.  Patman.  Oh,  yes,  you  do.  The  minor¬ 
ity  has  great  power  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  mean  to  register  a  pro¬ 
test. 

Mr.  Patman.  More  than  that.  It  is  more 
than  in  a  position  to  protest. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  ignored  our  advice  10 
years  ago. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  followed  it  for  altogether 
too  long: 

Mr.  Hoffman.  We  got  along  and  had  pros¬ 
perity  until  you  got  us  in  the  First  World 
War;  then  we  had  to  pay  for  that  war. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  know  that  you  had  it  for 
12  years  before  1933,  and  look  at  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You  got  us  into  a  war. 

Mr.  Patman.  After  the  war  we  had  an  eco¬ 
nomic  collapse;  everything  in  the  country 
closed  down. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  past, 
except  to  learn  lessons  therefrom.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  full  employment,  and  I  am  just 
trying  to  be  suie  we  understand  and  the 
people  understand  the  limitations  of  this  bill, 
even  though  it  works  up  to  your  fullest  ex¬ 
pectations  and  hopes,  and  mine. 

Mr  Patman.  I  think  it  should  be  a  non¬ 
partisan  measure.  I  think  both  parties 
came  out  for  it  last  year,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  put  through  some  kind  of  a  full 
employment  bill. 

Mr.  Judd.  I  have  no  more  questions. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Mr.  Patman,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  this  bijl,  introduced  by  you,  H.  R.  2202, 
on  February  15,  it  is  identical  with  S.  380, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  January  22  of 
this  year,  except,  as  you  pointed  out  in  your 
initial  statement,  you  include  subparagraph 
(e)  under  section  8.  Except  as  to  that  para¬ 
graph  the  two  bills  are  identical? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  they  are;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  These  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  many  months  ago. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  since  that  time  Ger¬ 
many  surrendered,  and  now  Japan  has  sur- 
ren  lered,  and  the  motive  is  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment,  and  this  bill  generally  undertakes 
to_solve  the  unemployment  problem,  first,  by 
eiicouraging  and  promoting  private  enterprise 
to  give  employment;  and  secondly,  by  sup¬ 
plementing  any  deficit  in  that  regard  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  support  or  by  Government  provision 
for  employment. 

Mr.  Patman.  First  through  the  States,  the 
cities,  and  political  subdivisions. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Of  course,  that  work  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  right. 


Mr.  Whittington.  But  it  is  to  encourage  it 
either  by  the  Federal  Government  or  by  the 
States. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Second,  and  with  that 
worthy  objective  the  mechanism  to  promote 
the  employment  by  the  agency  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  and  by  the  Government,  is  said  to  be 
contained  in  this  bill.  Is  that  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  as  to  the  general  outline  and  purpose 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  it  is.  First,  we  want 
private  enterprise  and  free  competitive  busi¬ 
ness  to  employ  people,  if  they  will,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  available  jobs  should  be  there  for 
the  people  who  want  to  work,  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  work.  Next,  if  that  is  not  sufficient, 
we  want  to  encourage  the  States  and  counties 
and  the  cities  and  political  subdivisions  to 
oiler  opportunities  in  some  way,  and  if  we 
still  don’t  have  enough,  then  the  Federal 
Government  should  come  in  and  encourage 
some  kind  of  work  that  will  be  to  the  national 
well-being — not  any  wasteful  work,  but  work 
that  will  create  wealth,  or  will  be  to  the  na¬ 
tional  well-being  and  provide  these  jobs. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  secondly,  with  these 
objectives,  you  undertake  to  provide  the 
mechanism  in  this  legislation;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Generally,  not  in  detail. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  understand,  because 
there  is  an  undertaking.  Because  if  we  stop 
with  this  objective,  we  won’t  get  anywhere. 
Then  the  question  arises,  first,  isn’t  it  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  Government  to  promote  legisla¬ 
tion,  programs,  and  policies  that  will  prevent 
unemployment,  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  one  of  the  objectives 
of  the  bill,  one  of  the  main  objects. 

Mr.  Whittington.  To  prevent  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  create  full  production. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  the  best  way  I  see — I 
don’t  know  whether  you  agree  or  not — to  do 
that  is  to  create  and  continue  full  produc¬ 
tion.  Now,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  providing  any  real  mechanism 
in  this  bill  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objectives.  And  frankly,  I  ask  you  if  con¬ 
crete  mechanism  is  contained  in  this  bill  now 
that  will  provide,  first,  for  continuing  em¬ 
ployment  in  private  enterprise.  Just  name 
me  one  concrete  provision  in  this  bill  that 
would  provide  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  if  I  were  to  attempt 
to  enumerate  things  like  that  we  would  have 
more  objections  than  we  have  now,  Mr. 
Whittington.  You  see,  that  would  be  legis¬ 
lating  in  detail.  We  have  to  leave  something 
to  the  administration.  V/e  don’t  want  to  tie 
them  down  in  a  strait-jacket. 

Mi-.  Whittington.  I  am  agreeing  to  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  want  to  have  it  elastic. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  am  agreeing  with  that. 
But  to  get  back  to  my  question — I  want  to  be 
helpful;  what  concrete  mechanism  is  con¬ 
tained  in  this  bill  that  will  provide  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives,  first,  con¬ 
tinuing  employment  in  private  enterprise? 

Ivir.  Patman.  Well,  I  think  it  is  generally 
well  stated,  and  I  think  you  covered  it  fairly 
well  a  while  ago.  For  instance,  suppose  we 
can  see  ahead  in  1946  unemployment  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  need  our  attention  after 
this  budget  is  prepared.  Well,  there  are 
several  ways  adjustments  can  be  made.  You 
take  through  taxes;  you  can  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  that  will  encourage  some  businesses 
to  employ  more  people.  There  are  lots  of 
small  businesses - 

Mr.  Whittington.  Without  meaning  to  in¬ 
terrupt  you,  I  think  that  is  one  answer. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  haven’t  got  through. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right;  give  me  some 
more. 

Ml-.  Patman.  Now,  another  one  is  reciprocal 
trade.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  deals 
with  certain  foreign  countries  to  stimulate 
production  in  this  country  that  would  give 
employment.  That  is  No.  2.  No.  3,  we  can 
take  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals;  that  would 


encourage  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development  to  give  certain 
countries  that  have  been  deficit  in  this  war 
loan  which  they  will  repay  with  interest, 
which  will  enable  them  to  purchase  large 
amounts  of  supplies  and  services  in  this 
country  which  will  create  additional  employ¬ 
ment.  And  in  addlton  to  that,  No.  4,  we  will 
take  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  can 
be  more  specific,  which  will  have  a  huge 
amount  of  funds  that  in  the  event  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment  doesn’t  take  our  advice,  we  are 
in  position  to  do  it  ourselves  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  help  the  country, 
help  ourselves,  and  they  will  repay  the  loan 
and  it  will  create  opportunities  for-  employ¬ 
ment  here.  There  are  four  ways. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Very  well.  Pardon  me 
a  minute.  In  giving  those  four  concrete  cases 
it  occurs  to  me  that  you  have  given  one  of 
the  strongest  objections  to  this  bill.  I  could 
enlarge  upon  those  four  concrete  cases  by 
saying  that,  in  my  judgment,  we  ought  to 
provide  measures,  and  that  means  banking, 
to  which  you  have  referred  primarily.  That, 
however,  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee.  That  means  tax 
problems  and  tax  policies,  to  which  you  refer, 
that  are  involved  in  our  tariff  policy.  Those 
are  concrete  matters.  Now,  then,  if  you  un¬ 
dertake  here  to  involve  and  to  incorporate  all 
these  matters  in  a  bill  without  specifying 
that  we  are  going  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the 
laws  that  we  have  passed  and  fold  them  up 
and  change  them  by  some  other  solution,  my 
judgment  is  that  we  are  making  a  mistake, 
and  for  that  reason,  I  think  like’ you;  we 
ought  to  plan,  but  we  ought  to  plan  con¬ 
structively. 

We  ought  to  have  a  mechanism,  we  ought 
to  have  concrete  cases,  but  it  is  going  to  take 
not  one  policy  but  many  policies,  all  coordi¬ 
nated  and  correlated.  I  think  you  might  add 
to  it  a  public-works  program.  I  think  it 
would  be  unwise  for  us  to  repeat  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  1929,  where  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  depression  without  any  ade¬ 
quate  program  of  public  works,  and  we  just 
reached  out  and  took  this  make-believe  pro¬ 
gram  here  and  there.  So  that  in  addition  to 
a  guaranty  of  bank  deposits,  in  addition  to 
the  provisions  we  have  made  for  treaties  with 
other  countries,  in  addition  to  our  improving 
our  taxes,  all  of  which  have  to  be  done  by 
separate  programs  and  separate  policies,  we 
ought  to  continue  what  we  have  done  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  encouraging  of  the  States  and 
the  municipalities,  not  in  one  panacea  but  in 
general  legislation,  in  public  works,  to  adopt  a 
public-works  program  that  will  provide  for 
the  construction  of  public  works  that  are 
Government  functions  as  contradistinguished 
from  works  that  are  local  and  private  func¬ 
tions.  My  thought  is  that  you  have  given  'us 
in  your  answer,  and  in  these  four  concrete 
cases,  the  best  argument  that  has  occurred 
to  me  as  to  why  v/e  should  not  undertake  to 
pass  a  bill  here  and  say  that  we  are  providing 
for  full  employment,  when  in  truth  and  in 
fact  we  can  only  provide. for  it  by  these  four 
concrete  proposals  that  have  got  to  be  cor¬ 
related  and  coordinated  with  other  programs, 
and  if  we  undertake  in  anywise  to  modify 
them  here,  we  are  led  to  one  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion,  and  that  is  that,  in  addition  to  these 
programs,  taxes,  public  works,  we  provide  for 
lump-sum  appropriations  to  enable  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  which  have 
been  provided  for  by  all  of  these  separate  poli¬ 
cies  and  programs,  to  wit,  as  is  pointed  out  in 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  2,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  such  volume  of  Federal  investment 
and  expenditure,  and  that  it  shall  be  designed 
to  promote  the  national  wealth  and  well¬ 
being.  I  say  that  we  are  going  to  fall  down 
on  it  in  these  various  committees  of  Congress 
and  with  these  various  programs  we  have 
adopted — banking,  public  construction,  and 
so  forth — if  they  are  not  supplemented  and 
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implemented  so  that  we  will  have  real  pro¬ 
grams  worked  out  without  getting  to  the 
point  where  under  some  panacea  bill  we  will 
come  in  and  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  it  and  give  a  lump-sum 
appropriation  which  I  think  will  pro¬ 
mote  unemployment  rather  than  encourage 
employment. 

Mr.  Patman.  Will  you  let  me  answer  that? 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  you  have  given 
me  the  best  answer  that  I  could  think  of. 

Mr.  Patman.  Let  us  see  if  I  have. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  Our  plan  is  to  have  coordina¬ 
tion  of  effort.  We  don’t  have  it  now.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  go  ahead  as  we  have  in  the  past.  "We 
have  a  Congress  working  on  taxes,  giving  re¬ 
lief  here  and  there.  We  have  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  granting  loans  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  We  have  all  these  different  agencies 
dealing  with  the  same  thing  in  the  over-all 
picture,  but  no  coordination  of  effort.  This 
coordination  brings  these  things  all  together. 
We  might  say  that  if  we  had  no  planning,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  all 
these  others  might  be  planning  something  if 
they  knew  what  the  outlook  was  for  next  year, 
but  they  might  not  do  what  they  have  in 
mind.  In  other  words,  if  a  certain  country 
wants  to  have  a  loan  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  directors  might  be  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  this  loan,  but  this  National  Budget 
comes  out,  and  it  looks  like  we  are  going  to 
have  all  the  jobs  we  need.  It  would  be  foolish 
to  grant  that  loan  and  thereby  cause  infla¬ 
tionary  conditions  in  our  country.  Now, 
while  you  say  I  have  given  you  the  best  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  passage  of  this  bill  you 
would  want,  I  think  you  have  given  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  the  best  argument, 
because  you  are  willing  to  go  ahead,  everyone 
working  along  a  separate  line  without  any 
coordination  of  effort,  and  thus  not  planning 
and  working  cooperatively  and  in  a  coordi¬ 
nated  way. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Let  us  see  about  that. 
Ought  Congress,  before  it  authorizes  the  lend¬ 
ing  of.  the  taxpayer’s  money  through  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  find  out 
before  we  authorize  that,  if  there  be  a  need 
of  it,  and  isn’t  that  the  time  to  do  it?  And 
with  respect  to  the  Budget,  isn’t  it  also  true 
that  the  Chief  Executive  submits  a  BudgSt 
covering  public  works,  covering  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  all  the  agencies  of  the  Government, 
and  we  require  that  under  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  for  the  purpose  of — to  use 
the  language  of  that  act — coordinating  our 
programs  and  our  policies? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  very  true,  if  your 
premise  were  correct.  But  it  is  Incorrect  in 
that  Congress  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
The  Export-Import  Bank — it  has  $5,000,000,- 
000 - 

Mir.  Hoffman.  Just  a  minute.  Are  you  cor¬ 
rect  on  that?  They  haven’t  got  it  yet. 

Mr.  Patman.  It  is  authorized.  They  can 
borrow  the  money  and  we  have  no  control 
over  it.  They  can  go  down  there,  as  a  board 
of  directors,  and  do  anything  they  want  to, 
and  it  isn’t  coordinated  with  the  reciprocal 
trade  program,  it  isn’t  coordinated  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  it  isn’t  coordinated  with 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconversion  and 
Development,  it  isn’t  coordinated  with  any¬ 
thing,  and  each  one  of  these  others  can  do  the 
same  thing.  The  object  of  this  legislation  is 
to  have  coordination  of  effort  and  to  do  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  said  you  wanted. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  wouldn’t  vote,  and  I 
have  never  voted,  for  any  bill,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  recommending  any  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  bill  that  would  allow  them  to  do 
anything  they  wanted  to  do.  The  administra¬ 
tion  recommended  Bretton  Woods  and  re¬ 
conversion  and  demobilization,  because  they 
were  part  of  a  coordinated  scheme  to  provide 
for  foreign  trade,  and  to  promote  trade  be¬ 


tween  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations, 
and  production,  and  if  I  hadn’t  believed  that 
was  a  sound,  coordinated  program  and  cor¬ 
related  with  the  other  activities  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  I  couldn’t  have  supported  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  one  of  the  arguments 
used. 

Mr.  Whittington.  What  would  this  bill  au¬ 
thorize  the  Congress  to  do  with  respect  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  operations  that  is 
not  otherwise  authorized?  Just  take  that  one 
case? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  budget  would  give  them 
information  by  which  they  could  intelli¬ 
gently  act.  and  in  their  negotiations  with 
foreign  countries  or  with  domestic  concerns, 
they  would  have  that  guidance.  As  it  is  now, 
we  have  no  planning  body  which  people  who 
want  to  do  the  right  thing  toward  their 
country  can  come  to  to  exercise  that  judg¬ 
ment  and  furnish  them  that  information. 
’This  will  give  them  the  information  upon 
which  they  can  base  their  judgment  to  work 
in  their  country’s  interest  in  an  intelligent 
way. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  other  words,  now,  we 
would  supplant  the  functions  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  administration  by  giving  to  this 
committee  on  the  budget  here  a  directive  to 
ascertain  the  basic  fundamental  facts  to  en¬ 
able  that  institution  to  function  as  Congress 
wants  it  to  function?  My  thought  is  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
advise  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Patman.  Let  me  answer  that  now. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  Here  is  the  budget,  the  ^Presi¬ 
dent  has  made  his  recommendations,  and  he 
says — I  am  just  presuming  now — I  am  merely 
giving  this  as  an  illustration  He  says,  “I  have 
consulted  with  the  people  who  are  handling 
reciprocal  trade  and  they  will  do  so  and  so. 
That  will  give  employment  to  so  many  people. 
I  have  conferred  with  the  directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  decision  is  that  they 
will  make  certain  loans  to  certain  countries 
that  will  need  certain  supplies  that  will  be 
produced  in  this  country.  That  will  provide 
so  much  employment.  I  have  conferred  with 
these  other  agencies  you  have  mentioned,  and 
each  one  of  them  will  supply  employment 
for  so  many  people.  But  after  they  do  that, 
we  will  still  need  to  take  up  the  slack,”  and 
the  President  may  recommend  a  public-works 
program  such  as  you  are  talking  about.  But 
we  have  something  Intelligent  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right.  You  have 
mentioned  four  concrete  cases.  *  I  think  I 
have  your  thought  about  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  What  would  this  budget  contemplate 
with  respect  to  taxes  and  revenue  that  would 
supplant  and  take  over  the  work  now  being 
done  by  Congress  upon  the  reports  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee?  What  func¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  taxes,  in  order  to  provide 
for  employment,  that  we  have  now  delegated 
to  that  committee  would  be  here? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  President’s  advisers  could 
say,  ”We  have  conferred  with  the  committees 
that  handle  taxation  in  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  we  have  agreed  on  a  plan  whereby 
if  the  tax  laws  are  changed  a  certain  way, 
it  will  make  it  so  easy  on  business  that  they 
will  likely  employ  very  many  people,  and  the 
President  could  ask  the  Congress  to  pass  that 
type  of  legislation  making  that  number  of 
jobs  available. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  that  <»ould  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  reported  to  the  House? 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly,  it  would.  This  is 
not  dictatorial.  It  is  not  anything  that  will 
he  mandatory.  It  :U  setting  up  a  plan  based 
on  the  best  information  that  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  gather  together  that  will  enable  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  trying  to  help  their  Government 
intelligently  to  act. 

Mr.  Whittington.  And  that  same  thing 
would  apply  to  the  Export-Import  Bank? 
That  would  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency? 
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Mr.  Patman.  Certainly.  We  presume  they 
are  all  patriotic  people  and  will  cooperate 
with  their  President. 

Mr.  Whittingon.  And  the  other  items  you 
mentioned  will  be  considered  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  Congress? 

Mr.  Patman.  Taxation  is  the  only  one  I 
know  of.  Congress  has  already  passed  out 
of  its  hands  the  reciprocal  trade  and  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Inter¬ 
national  Reconversion  and  Development. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Now,  Mr.  Patman,  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  the  advocacy  of  it,  is  for 
the  psychological  effect,  among  other  things, 
as  has  been  testified  here,  of  assuring  full 
employment,  and  whatever  be  the  details  of 
this  bill,  or  its  provisions,  it  is  generally 
recognized  by  the  man  in  the  street  that  this 
bill  is  to  provide  for  employment.  If  that 
effect,  and  that  assurance  to  the  country,  is 
to  be  given.  Isn’t  this  a  most  unwise  time  to 
promote  any  such  an  impression,  because 
it  can’t  do  anything  more  or  less,  as  this  is 
designed,  than  provide  new  legislation  or  ap¬ 
propriations  at  a  time  when  we  have  got  more 
money  in  the  banks  than  we  have  ever  had, 
we  have  got  more  savings,  we  have  got  the 
largest  productive  organization,  we  have  got 
the  largest  supply  of  labor  we  have  ever  had 
before  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and, 
finally,  we  have  the  greatest  need  of  our 
civilian  population  who  sacrificed  and  de¬ 
nied  so  that  today  the  situation  is  materially 
different  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  these 
bills  were  introduced.  There  is  employment 
now  for  every  person  that  honestly  wants  to 
work,  and  if  we  come  in  here  and  pass  this 
bill  and  say  they  are  going  to  have  unemploy¬ 
ment,  won’t  there  be  a  tendency  for  these 
people  to  rely  upon  the  largess  of  the  Goverti- 
ment,  the  appropriations  of  the  Government, 
rather  than  find  their  legitimate  place  in 
private  Industry?  ’This  legislation  will  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  there? 
We  also  have  the  largest  debt. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  haven’t  overlooked  the 
debt.  I  wanted  to  mention  that,  the.  public 
debt.  That  is  right,  we  have  a  large  debt. 
But  when  do  you  plan  against  things  that  are 
likely  to  happen  that  will  be  disastrous  to 
our  people?  After  they  come  or  before  they 
happen?  We  waited  before  until  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  and  we  had  an  awful  time 
getting  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman — 

Mr.  Patman.  Now,  then,  since  we  have  that 
experience  of  the  past  to  draw  upon,  why 
don’t  we  draw  upon  it  to  the  extent  that 
while  we  have  this  prosperity  you  speak  of 
we  can  make  some  provision  against  what  has 
always  happened  in  the  past  every  10  or  15 
years? 

Mr.  Whittington.  All  right.  1  think  that 
is  a  fair  question.  We  have  provided  for  it  by 
improving  our  taxation.  We  have  that  under 
consideration.  And  we  have  provided  for  it, 
as  you  said,  by  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree¬ 
ments,  and  we  have  provided  for  it  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  we  have  provided 
for  a  constructive  program  of  Federal  public 
works,  and  we  have  done  everything  this  bill 
contemplates  except  a  Nation-wide  WPA. 
That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Patman.  This  bill  does  not  contemplate 
that.  This  bill  is  trying  to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  understand  your  view 
is  to  try  to  avoid  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  If  all  these  things  were  exer¬ 
cised  to  the  limit,  public  works,  etc.,  just 
pouring  money  out  with  no  coordination, 
without  knowing  what  the  other  people  are 
doing — would  you  want  that? 

Mr.  Whittington.  No,  Indeed. 

Mr.  Patman.  All  right:  then  we  should  have 
some  coordination  of  effort. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  if  every  one  of  them 
spend  the  money  you  are  talking  about  for 
public  works,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Bank  for  International  Reconversion,  and  the 
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reciprocal  trade,  and  each  one  of  them  worK  Mr.  Patman.  He  recommended  It,  and  the  Mr.  Rich.  Are  they  going  to  have  Congress- 


separately  and  went  the  limit  of  their  ability, 
we  would  have  inflation. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  would  say  that  with¬ 
out - - 

Mr.  Patman.  That  is  the  reason  we  need 
planning  for  that. 

Mr.  Whittington.  We  need  a  sound,  con¬ 
structive  plan  for  that,  but  there  is  a  whole 
lot  of  difference  between  sound,  constructive 
planning  for  public  works,  and  the  so-called 
planned  economy  that  Is  wrapped  up  In  this 
bill,  and  it  is  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
that  I  have  propounded  these  questions,  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  believe  that  the  Congress  ought 
to  pass  any  Bretton  Woods  agreement,  any 
Export-Import  Bank,  any  public-works  pro¬ 
gram  that  doesn’t  correlate  and  coordinate 
with  the  unified  program  to  prevent  unem¬ 
ployment,  in  the  first  Instance,  and  provide 
for  it  in  the  second. 

Mr.  Patman.  Where  is  your  coordination 
under  existing  laws?  Each  one  operates  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Whittington.  That  is  a  fair  question — 

Mr.  Patman.  ’There  is  no  ocordlnatlon. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  absolutely  that  is 
in  error.  We  have  the  Bridget  and  Account¬ 
ing  Act,  which  gives  us  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chief  Executive  to  be  investigated 
by  committees  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  expenditures  of  every  one  of  these  agen¬ 
cies. 

Mr.  Patman.  On  everything  except  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Whittington.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 
We  would  have  no  occasion  for  a  public- 
works  program,  for  a  sound  public-works  pro¬ 
gram  as  you  have  advanced  here  from  time 
to  time,  and  I  think  you  have  done  it  con¬ 
structively.  We  haven’t  waited  to  make  a 
make-believe  program.  We  have  a  sound 
public-works  program  under  way,  and  it  is 
coordinated.  If  we  don’t  have  everything 
embraced  in  the  President’s  message  of  the 
other  day,  I  would  like  to  have  you  name 
me  something  that  has  not  been  included 
by  Congress  with  respect  to  those  agencies 
you  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  still  insist  we  have  to  guard 
against  infiatioh  as  well  as  deflation. 

Mr.  Whittington.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Patman.  .And  these  agencies,  working 
independently  and  alone,  going  the  limit  of 
their  power  and  ability,  even  in  public  works, 
we  will  have  a  ruinous  inflation  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  program  of  this  kind  will  guard 
us  against  that  and  will  enable  us  to  act 
in  a  way  that  we  will  not  have  that  ruinous 
inflation. 

Mr.  Whittington.  I  think  our  system  of 
government,  with  the  Chief  Executive,  and 
all  these  executive  agencies,  has  done  every¬ 
thing  we  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
do  to  coordinate  these  agencies,  and  if  we 
need  any  further  coordination,  I  am  for  it. 
But  to  come  in  here  without  saying  what 
that  coordination  is,  and  undertaking  to  say 
that  we  are  going  to  provide  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  In  some  indefinite  sort  of  a  way  in  the 
future — if  we  haven’t  got  that  coordination 
in  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  we  ought 
to  provide  for  it  affirmatively. 

A  moment  ago  you  said  whatever  was  don^ 
here  would  have  to  be  handled  by  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee,  on  export- 
import,  whatever  was  done  on  taxation  would 
have  to  be  handled  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  whatever  was  done  on  public 
works  would  have  to  be  handled  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  committees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  we  can’t  do  it  any  other 
way. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Exactly;  I  wouiun't  want 
to  do  it  any  other  way,  because  Congress  did 
not  abdicate  its  functions,  and  if  we  need  a 
correlation  of  that,  it  is  uhe  job  of  the  Chief 
Executive  to  recommend  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  He  has  recommended  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  In  giving  the  agencies 
of  the  Government  the  power  to  spend 
money  as  they  want  to? 


candidate  on  the  other  side  recommended  it, 
so  both  the  candidates  last  year  promised  the 
people  they  would  stand  for  this  kind  of  a 
bill. 

Mr.'  Whittington.  Here  is  what  bothers 
me.  You  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
unemployment  at  a  time  when  there  is  need 
for  workers,  when  we  have  got  no  depression, 
when  everybody  that  really  wants  a  job  can 
get  it.  You  wouldn’t  promote  a  program  for 
defeatism  by  saying  to  them,  “If  you  don’t 
do  this  work,  the  Government  is  going  to  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  a  job”? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  pretty  well,  and  I  don’t  think  he 
honestly  believes  we  should  wait  until  mis¬ 
fortune  overtakes  us  before  we  provide 
against  it. 

Mr.  Whittington.  Oh,  no;  and  I  have  stat¬ 
ed  and  I  have  voted  for  all  these  constructive 
measures,  to  provide  public  work.'i,  for  the 
Bretton  Woods,  and  for  all  of  them,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  wait  until  we  have  to  make 
make-believe  work.  Whatever  we  do  in  a 
Federal  way,  we  should  do  constructively  and 
promptly. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Patman,  in  section  5  of  the 
bill,  you  set  up  a  joint  committee,  in  this  bill 
H.  R.  2202,  composed  o'  10  members  of  the 
important  Senate  committees,  and  7  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  then 
you  have  10  members  of  the  important  House 
committees,  and  7  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  House,  making  a  total  of  34  members 
on  this  committee,  composed  of  men  who  are 
at  the  present  time,  or  at  least  should  be,  as 
busy  as  any  Member  of  Congress.  What  is 
the  idea  of  r  uch  a  large  committee,^  and  don’t 
you  believe  a  smaller  committee  will  do  better 
work  than  a  committee  of  34  members? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  was  seriously  considered 
by  the  Senate  committee,  and  I  think  you 
will  find  that  they  recommended  that  we 
change  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  Do  you  think  that  a  committee 
of  34  Members  of  Congress  is  going  to  do 
anything? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  they  can  operate  all 
right. 

Mr.  Rich.  As  a  rule,  we  find  that  when  we 
have  a  large  committee,  we  only  have  a  few 
of  them  present  at  any  one  time. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  has  25  members  and  it  functions. 

Mr.  Rich.  But  you  are  establishing  34  mem¬ 
bers  for  this  committee. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  has  44  and  it  worlts  pretty  well.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  on  that  committee,  isn’t  he? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  was  at  one  time;  I  left  Congress 
of  my  own  free  will  and  naturally  I  went  off 
the  committee.  I  tried  to  save  too  much 
money;  they  wanted  to  spend,  and  they  did 
it. 

Mr.  Patman.  Anyway,  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  reason  the  gentleman  .is  not  still 
on  the  committee.  But  you  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  Is  too  large.  I  don’t  know;  maybe 
it  is  too  large.  I  wouldn’t  object  ^to  any 
reasonable  change  in  the  number,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  But  I  am  just  giving  you 
that  as  an  illustration;  we  have  in  our  own 
House  of  Representatives  a  committee  of  44 
members  and  they  function  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Rich.  No;  they  don’t.  I  say  they  func¬ 
tion  very  poorly.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  If 
you  have  a  committee  of  34  members,  and 
have  a  few  of  them  that  work  at  it  and  the 
balance  of  them  that  vote,  do  you  believe 
you  would  get  good  results  from  a  committee 
that  works  in  that  manner? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  are  talking  about  some¬ 
thing  now  that  legislation  cannot  control. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  have  the  idea,  tiien,  that 
this  committee  of  34 — what  kind  of  iiien  are 
they  going  to  appoint  to  take  the  active  con¬ 
duct  of  the  committee?  Are  they  going  to 
have  politicians;  are  they  going  to  have  law¬ 
yers;  or  will  they  be  professional  men? 

Mi’.  Patman.  I  hope  they  have - 


men  or  men  who  are  going  to  deal  with 
this  in  a  businesslike  way? 

Mr.  Patman.  You  say  politicians  and  Con¬ 
gressmen.  I  guess  a  Congressman  is  a  politi¬ 
cian,  and  I  hope  they  have  people  who  are 
interested  in  politics.  I  would  be  opposed 
to  it  otherwise.  I  think  a  person  who  is 
against  politicians  is  against  democracy.  I 
don’t  believe  you  can  be  against  politics  and 
be  for  democracy,  because  politics  is  the 
people  ruling,  and  you  have  got  to  have 
people  who  are  subservient  to  the  will  ef  the 
people,  and  to  that  extent  they  are  politi¬ 
cians- 

Mr.  Rich.  The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  give 
employment,  and  when  you  play  politics, 
you  create  jobs,  certainly. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  believe  everybody  should  be 
Interested  and  believe  in  politics.  Of  course, 
there  are  good  politics  and  bad  politics,  I 
wouldn’t  want  bad  politics  in  this. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  think,  myself,  personally,  that 
this  committee  is  top  heavy,  and  you  will 
never  get  results  from  this  committee  if  they 
are  supposed  to  be  a  joint  committee  on  the 
National  Budget.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  your  Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  his  organization  that  we  spend  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  to  main¬ 
tain? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  the  Budget  is  an  army 
of  the  President  and  that  is  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Undoubtedly,  he  will  use  the  Budget 
to  the  limit. 

Mr.  Rich.  ’Then,  if  you  use  the  Budget, 
and  the  Budget  oiflcers  that  we  have  now, 
and  they  continue  on  in  the  same  way  for 
the  next  10  years  that  they  have  in  the  last 
10  years,  we  are  broke.  We  can’t  have  a 
Budget  office  that  functions  like  it  has  in 
the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  Patman.  Was  the  Budget  responsible 
for  it? 

Mr.  Rich.  They  make  recommendations  to 
Congress,  and  Congress  always  says,  “We  are 
equal  to  the  Budget;  we  stayed  under  the 
Budget.”  And  they  think'  when  they  do  that 
they  have  been  able  to  perform  a  good  duty. 
But  you  see  where  we  are.  It  hasn’t  been 
good. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  not  arguing  with  the 
gentleman.  I  appreciate  he  is  always  on  the 
alert  against  wasteful  expenditure-  of  funds. 
And  I  commend  him  for  it.  But  I  dare  say 
the  gentleman  voted  for  all  these  appropri¬ 
ations. 

Mr.  Rich.  Oh  no;  I  did  no  such  thing.  I 
wouldn’t  vote  for  the'm. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  voted  for  the  $96,000,000,- 
000  to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  Rich.  No,  no.  For  10  years  before  the 
war  v/e  were  in  the  red  every  year,  and  you 
never  tried  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  started  deficit  financing 
back  in  1931  and  1932. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  know.  We  had  2  years  of  it 
Republican,  and  we  have  had  13  years  of  it 
under  the  New  Deal,  and  it  has  got  us  about 
ruined.  You  know  we  have  a  debt  now  of 
$265,000,000,000.  We  never  dreamed  of  any¬ 
thing  like  .that.  It  was  $20,500,000,000  in 
Mareh  1933. 

Mr.  Patman.  With  this  bill  we  can  pull  out; 
with  full  employment  and  full  production  we 
can  pay  that  debt  easier  than  we  could  have 
paid  one-tenth  that  much  in  1932. 

Mr.  Rich.  Are  you  in  favor  of  paying  the 
national  debt? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  certainly  am. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  didn’t 
have  any  question  in  his  mind  about  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  certainly  did,  because  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  gentlemen  in  Congress  say 
we  never  intend  to  pay  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  you  come  with  me,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  dozen  or  more  who  will  say 
that.  I  would  like  to  get  you  to  cut  this  com¬ 
mittee  down.  I  don’t  think  you  will  get  any 
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results  unless  you  do.  I  think  you  ought  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with 
the  gentleman  about  that.  That  is  a  matter 
about  which  people  can  differ.  You  agree 
to  the  rest  of  the  bill  and  I  will  agree  to  cut 
the  committee  down. 

Mr.  Rich.  You  cut  the  committee  down  and 
I  will  agree  that  the  bill  will  be  a  whole  lot 
better.  I  want  to  say  here  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  full  employment,  but  I  don’t  believe  you 
are  going  to  get  full  employment  or  that  the 
Government  is  going  to  do  a  great  deal  to  aid 
or  assist  in  full  employment  and  In  keeping 
this  country  solvent,  unless  you  get.  sound 
men  who  are  going  to  administer  it  with  the 
idea  and  purpose  of  trying  to  give  men  jobs 
who  want  to  work. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Rich.  And  today,  Mr.  Patman,  we  have 
600,000  men  who  are  idle,  and  they  have 
created  this  idleness  because  they  don’t  want 
to  work  unless  they  get  more  money.  At  least, 
those  are  the  statements  issued  to  the  news¬ 
papers.  In  New  York  City  they  have  closed 
down  all  the  elevators  practically,  except 
those  those  in  the  apartment  houses,  and 
that  in  itself  is  going  to  throw  out  a  lot  of 
small  businesses  in  the  country,  because  the 
American  Express  Co.  refuses  to  take  any  more 
packages.  Now,  if  those  men  having  Jobs 
waiting  for  them  refuse  to  work,  don’t  you 
think  we  should  have  some  legislation  that 
would  compel  the  people  of  this  country  to 
arbitrate  their  difficulties  rather  than  have  a 
few  radicals — and  I  say  it  advisedly — a  few 
radicals  who  want  to  close  down  the  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  country  so  that  the  Government 
will  come  in  and  take  them  over? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  question  has  cropped  up 
in  this  hearing  all  the  time,  and  I  want  to 
answer  it  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability.  This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
strikes.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  the 
merits  of  any  controversy  that  is  pending  that 
Is  causing  strikes.  Justified  or  unjustified. 
I  don’t  know  anything  about  them.  But  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  the  public 
realizes  that  the  public  has  an  interest  in 
these  things  and  there  should  be  some  kind 
of  arbitration.  We  have  always  been  taught 
that  where  there  is  a  wrong  there  is  a  remedy. 
Lawyers  especially  have  always  been  taught 
that.  And  there  should  be  a  r^edy.  When 
a  case  of  dispute  between  the  employers 
and  employees,  and  the  public  is  involved — 
and  they  are  Involved  in  practically  all  these 
cases — there  should  be  some  person  or  some 
court,  or  some  board  or  some  authority  that 
has  the  right  to  determine  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  and  pass  upon  it,  and  that  Judg¬ 
ment  should  be  respected  and  abided  by  the 
same  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

I  think  the  time  has  probably  come  when, 
If  these  strikes  are  not  stopped  rather  soon, 
there  will  be  such  an  overwhelming  demand 
for  something  along  that  line  that  it  will  be 
established.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the 
time  has  come,  or  will  come,  that  that  will  be 
necessary,  but  you  see  there  can  be  monop¬ 
oly  on  either  side  and  there  must  be  a  rem¬ 
edy  provided.  And  if  there  are  wrongs  with¬ 
out  a  remedy,  this  Congress  will  Just  have 
to  be  called  upon  and  we  will  have  to  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  grant  the  remedy.  I  am 
speaking  without  too  much  consideration 
but  these  are  my  thoughts  at  present  in  the 
light  of  the  Information  I  have. 

Mr.  Rich.  Don’t  you  believe  the  occasion 
Is  almost  here  now  when  we  are  trying  to  get 
the  country  back — we  have  the  Jobs  now? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  it  is  approaching,  and 
I  think  that  the  recognized  and  responsible 
labor  leaders  recognize  and  appreciate  it  as 
much  as  you  and  I. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  think  the  responsible  labor 
leaders  do. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  they  are  trying  to 
stop  It,  but  they  can’t  stop  it.  They  are 
wildcat  strikes,  they  say,  and  they  can’t  stop 


It.  Well,  what  can  be  done?  They  can’t  in¬ 
sist  that  people  must  stand  idly  by  and  do 
nothing  about  it.  Something  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Will  you  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  Rich.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  HqFFMAN.  You  say  that  something 
must  be  done.  Couldn’t  the  Government 
quit  extending  benefit  payments? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t  think  they  extend 
benefit  payments  to  strikers. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Yes;  they  do,  as  I  got  it 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  other  day 
before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know  this  bill  won’t  help 
them  any. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Walt  a  minute - 

Mr.  Patman.  This  bill  has  nothing  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  out  of  work  because  they  won’t 
work.  This  is  only  for  people  who  are  out 
of  work,  who  want  a  Job,  and  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  work. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Listen  a  minute;  if  you  will, 
please.  There  isn’t  any  question  at  all  in 
anybody’s  mind  svho  knows  about  the  facts. 
Take  the  Kelcey  Wheel  Co.  strike;  the  men 
who  are  on  strike  there  don’t  get  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  under  the  Michigan  law,  but  that 
strike  throws  out  of  work  40,000  employees 
over  at  the  Ford  plant,  and  they  do  get  bene¬ 
fit  payments  because  they  are  not  on  strike 
and  are  unemployed.  They  are,  what  you 
might  call,  locked  out. 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  they  are  innocent  vic¬ 
tims. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Wait  a  minute.  Those  em¬ 
ployees  don’t  belong  to  the  same  local,  but 
they  all  belong  to  the  same  national  organi¬ 
zation.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  pay  bene¬ 
fits  to  members  of  an  organization  which 
causes  a  strike  or  doesn’t  prevent  a  strike, 
you  are  going  to  have  strikes. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
there? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  don’t  yield  any  further.  I  am 
going  to  continue. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Right  on  that  point:  Haven’t 
the  officers  of  that  international  organiza¬ 
tion  declared  that  an  unauthorized  strike  and 
demanded  Ahat  the  men  go  back  to  work? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  You’re  right;  they  have. 

Mr,  Cochran.  Then  how  are  they  respon¬ 
sible? 

Mr.  Hoffman.  If  they  can’t  control  their 
own  members,  they  are  responsible  In  this 
way,  because  they  Insist  upon  maintaining 
their  collective-bargaining  rights  with  the 
employer,  but  they  don’t  hold  their  employees 
In  line  on  the  bargain  they  get. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Patman,  does  the  phrase 
"raise  the  scale  of  living  of  the  American 
people”  mean  to  Increase  the  national  in¬ 
come,  or  the  annual  volume  of  consump¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  it  could  mean  all 
three,  very  well,  because  you  take,  for  In¬ 
stance,  there  are  so  many  homes  In  this 
country  that  do  not  have  certain  conveni¬ 
ences  and  facilities  that  we  all  agree  they 
should  have,  and  if  we  supplied  them  that 
might — that  market  alone  might  well  do 
all  of  those  three  things. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rich,  Just  a  moment. 
This  morning  we  had  three  witnesses  sched¬ 
uled  for  10  o’clock.  They  did  not  appear. 
I  understand  that  one  of  the  witnesses  is 
now  here,  and  It  now  seems  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  get  to  the  witnesses.  Without 
objection,  any  witnesses  who  were  to  appear 
may  submit  a  written  statement  for  the 
record.  We  have  a  full  schedule  ahead,  and 
It  will  be  impossible  to  hear  them  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Patman,  based  on  deficit 
spending,  would  the  application  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  atd  or  prevent  inflation? 

Mr.  PWtman.  ’The  object  Is  to  prevent  In¬ 
flation.  I  hate  Inflation  Just  as'  much  as  I 
do  deflation,  and  I  wouldn’t  want  to  be  a 
party  to  anything  that  would  cause  infla¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  deficit 
spending  will  be  needed  In  this.  Tbe  Inten¬ 
tion  in  this  is  to  prevent  deficit  financing. 


Mr.  Rich.  With  the  proposal  that  you 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  good  many 
times  In  reference  to  issuing  currency,  would 
that  in  any  way  affect  full  employment? 

Mr.  Patman.  There  is  no  issuance  of  cur¬ 
rency  involved  here. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  recall  that  you  have  advocated 
that  the  Federal  Government  issue  currency, 
all  that  Is'  necessary,  for  paying  off  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  have  heard  that?  Well, 
you  didn’t  hear  the  truth.  It  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Rich.  It  isn’t.  Well,  I  am  glad  to  be 
straightened  out  on  that,  because  I  was  un¬ 
der  the  Impression  that  you  were  advocating 
the  issuance  of  currency. 

Mr.  Patman.  No.  Currency  only  comes  out 
as  you  need  it.  That  is  automatic;  that 
expands  and  contracts  with  the  demands  of 
the  people,  and  I  am  certainly  not  going 
to  try  to  put’  money  Into  the  pockets  of 
the  people  who  do  not  need  it.  We  have 
$200  per  capita  now  in,  the  pockets  of  the 
people  and  the  tills  of  the  people.  That 
is  too  much.  That  is  four  times  as  much 
as  we  had  during  the  Inflationary  period 
after  the  other  war. 

Mr.  Rich.  If  that  is  too  much  why  has  that 
been  issued? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  because  the  people  de¬ 
manded  it.  You  take  your  bank  account; 
you  can  leave  It  where  It  is,  or  you  can  de¬ 
mand  currency  and  get  it,  and  a  lot  of  the 
people  have  elected  to  take  the  currency. 
That  was  one  of  the  objects  of'the  passage 
of  the  postal-savings  bill.  So  many  people 
in  this  country,  foreigners,  especailly,  who 
were  not  willing  to  trust  the  banks,  wanted 
some  institution  in  connection  with  the 
Government,  in  which  the  people  could  have 
confidence,  where  ihey  could  put  their 
money,  so  they  had  enacted  the  postal-sav¬ 
ings  law,  and  now  they  have  $2,400,000,000 
in  savings  banks  run  through  the  post  office 
system. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr.  Patman,  do  you  believe  that 
the  broad  legislative  powers"  granted  in 
peacetime  to  Government  officials  is  a  wise 
thing? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  think  the  laws  Con¬ 
gress  passed  grant  broad  powers  to  execu¬ 
tives.  I  think  Congress  was  very  wise  during 
the  war  to  put  a  cut-off  provision  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  major  law  we  passed.  If  you 
will  think  back,  practically  every  major  law 
we  passed.  Involved  in  this  war,  had  a  pro¬ 
vision  like  this:  “Upon  the  passage  of  a  res¬ 
olution  by  both  Houses,  by  a  majority  vote, 
this  law  shall  be  ended.”  ’Those  are  not  the 
words,  but  that  Is  the  effect  of  It.  Or,  “6 
months  after  the  war,  this  law  shall  be  ter¬ 
minated.”  Or,  "6  months  after  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  peace,  this  law  shall  terminate.”  We 
have  several  phrases  that  we  have  used,  but 
the  effect  of  each  was  to  automatically  cut 
off  the  law. 

Mr.  Rich.  ’There  is  nothing  In  this  law  that 
would  terminate  this  legislation,  and  if  we 
found  that  It  was  bad  legislation,  and  that 
it  might  create  unrest  among  the  people  In 
private  enterprise,  fearing  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  go  into  various  lines  of  Indus¬ 
try  in  competition  with  them.  It  would  be 
bad  leglfelatlon,  and  It  should  be  terminated. 
Now,  if  you  will  look  at  the  statement  made 
by  Lindsay  Warren,  as  to  the  number  of 
duplications  we  have  now  in  government 
operations,  certainly  we  don’t  want  anything 
more  in  government.  We  want  less  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  more  government,  and  th^ 
private  Individual  then  will  be  able  to  go 
ahead,  he  will  have  some  confidence  In  the 
fact  that  he  can  do  things  and  not  be 
molested  by  the  Government.  But  If  he  were 
to  go  out  today,  with  a  great  number  of 
duplications  we  have  in  government,  a  man 
doesn’t  know  whether  he  Is  secure  or  not, 
and  he  is  afraid  to  enter  Into  private  busi¬ 
ness  because  he  Is  afraid  the  Government 
might  put  him  out  of  business.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  thought  and  Idea  behind  the 
bill  Is  fine;  I  agree  with  it.  I  agree  with  that 
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idea,  that  we  ought  to  try  to  get  a  job  for 
every  man  that  wants  to  work,  and  he  ought 
to  be  assured  a  job  If  he  wants  to  work. 
But  we  have  got  a  lot  of  things  to  con¬ 
sider  in  the  Federal  Government  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  that  causes  me  to  wonder  whether 
It  will  do  what  we  think  it  is  goipg  to  do 
If  It  is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Assuming,  Mr.  Rich,  that 
private  business  does  not  take  the  leadership 
in  providing  for  economic  security,  don’t  you 
think  that  this  bill  would,  to  some  extent, 
provide  a  plan? 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  I  think  it  possible. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Whereby  others  would,  step 
in? 

Mr.  Rich.  I  think  this,  Mr.  Cochran:  With 
the  laws  that  are  on  the  books  today,  there 
is  nobody  who  has  a  dollar  left  who  wants 
to  invest  it  in  private  enterprise,  because 
there  is  no  future  for  him  in  business,  and 
until  and  unless  you  change  the  laws  we 
have  on  the  books,  you  are  going  to  find  that 
private  enterprise  cannot  go  ahead,  and 
therefore  you  are  not  going  to  have  the  em¬ 
ployment  in  private  enterprise,  and  you  are 
only  going  to  have  the  Government  come 
in  and  take  over  all  business,  and  that  is  what 
the  radicals  in  this  coimtry  are  working  for, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  of.  So  I  would 
advise  you  to  change  a  lot  of  the  laws  and 
do  it  quickly,  or  you  are  going  to  ruin  private 
enterprise  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Cochran.  All  right.  The  gentleman 
will  recall,  because  he  was  here  at  the  time, 
and  so  was  I,  when  we  provided  for  social 
security.  Do  you  know  of  any  sound  busi¬ 
nessman  in  this  country  that  wants  to  do 
away  with  that  program? 

Mr.  Rich  I  am  talking  about  the  things 
that  are  a  detriment  to  private  enterprise, 
that  prohibit  him  from  going  out  and  ex¬ 
panding  and  doing  business  and  prevent 
him  from  even  getting  his  same  dollar  back 
that  he  puts  into  the  business. 

Mr.  Cochran.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
here,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  provide  for 
economic  security,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly.  It  is  to  help  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  If  you  are  for  private  en¬ 
terprise,  you  ought  to  be  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  Rich.  I  am  afraid  that  this  bUl  is  going 
to  ruin  private  enterprise,  unless  you  do  away 
with  a  lot  of  the  laws  that  are  now  on  the 
books. 

Mr.  Bender.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me 
how  much  private  business  the  Government 
has  taken  over  and  is  now  operating? 

Mr.  Patman.  In  war  munitions,  and  things 
like  that,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  percent¬ 
age.  But  outside  of  that  it  would  be  very 
small.  I  don’t  know  of  any  Intent  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority  to  take  over  pri¬ 
vate  business  by  the  Government.  I  don’t 
know  of  anybody  who  has  that  intent. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  understood  you  to  say  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Rich's  question  that  the  pass¬ 
age  of  this  bUl  would  eliminate  the  exist¬ 
ing  debt,  and  would  help  eliminate  deficit 
spending.  Now,  if  we  were  to  have  10,000,000 
unemployed,  and  they  were  to  receive  $2,000 
a  year,  that  would  be  $20,000,000,000  that  we 
would  have  to  add  to  the  debt. 

Mr.  Patman.  This  bill  doesn’t  contemplate 
that.  Let  us  take,  for  Instance — we  will  com¬ 
pare  2  years:  Take  1932,  when  the  debt  was 
at  the  lowest  it  has  been,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  national  Income  was  at  the  lowest 
it  has  ever  been  in  history.  All  right;  now 
take  1944:  The  national  Income  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  and  the  national  debt  was 
the  largest  of  all  time.  The  people  in  1944, 
with  their  large  national  debt  to  pay,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  large  national  Income  could 
more  easily  pay  their  part  of  the  national 
debt  than  the  people  could  in  1932.  In  other 
Words,  the  future  security  of  this  country  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  high  national  Income.  We 
can’t  pay  our  national  debt  any  other  way. 
You  can’t"  reduce  this  country  to  an  income 
of  $40,000,000,000  a  year,  as  it  was  in  1932, 
and  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  pay  this  national 


debt,  so  you  have  got  to  have  a  high  national 
income  in  order  to  pay  this  national  debt, 
and  when  you  have  a  high  national  Income 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  have 
reasonable  prosperity. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  think  I, see  your  point.  But 
by  this  program  you  would  add  a  solid 
$20,000,000,000  to  the  debt  for  that  year. 

Mr.  Patman.  There  is  nothing  in  here  that 
says  we  will  pay  $2,000  a  year,  or  $1,000,  to  any 
person. 

Mr.  Latham.  You  stated  you  would  pay  a 
reasonable  wage. 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  we  are  trying  to  avoid 
that.  Certainly,  we  -are  not  going  to  pay 
$2,000  a  year  on  relief. 

Mr.  Latham.  Does  this  contemplate  that 
the  people  will  go  on  relief? 

Mr.  Patman.  No;  it  doesn’t. 

Mr.  Latham,  This  plans  for  real  jobs? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Latham.  Well,  you  couldn’t  pay  them 
much  less  than  $2,000  a  year  for  a  real  work¬ 
ing  job,  and  that  would  add  $20,000,000,000 
to  the  debt;  Where  will  you  get  that 
$20,000,000,000,  if  not  by  increasing  taxes? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  think  that  is  just  a  little 
far-fetched,  if  you  will  pardon  me.  The  bill 
makes  no  provision  for  paying  anybody  $2,000 
a  year,  or  any  sum. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  know  this  is  just  a  promise. 
It  provides  for  full  employment,  if  we  can  get 
it.  In  other  words,  full  employment.  No 
one  expects  every  person  to  get  a  job,  just  like 
they  wouldn’t  any  more  expect,  when  you  run 
for  ofiBce — like  all  the  gentlemen  around  this 
table — you  promise  the  people  certain  things 
and  you  expect  to  carry  out  those  promises, 
but  you  don’t  always  do  everything  you 
promise  the  people  you  will  do.  And  to  that 
extent  you  fall  down.  They  don’t  throw  you 
out  because  you  do,  because  they  know  you 
have  made  an  honest  and  sincere  effort.  The 
same  way  with  this;  there  will  be  an  honest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  give 
people  full  employment,  but  in  the  event  the 
budget,  at  January  3,  next  year,  discloses  that, 
for  instance,  there  are  going  to  be  7,  8,  or 
10  million  people  unemployed,  that  should 
put  us  on  the  alert,  and  we  would  say,  “What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  this?’’  The  Presi¬ 
dent  should  recommend  in  that  same  mes¬ 
sage  some  way  of  taking  cai;e  of  it,  through 
taxes,  reciprocal  trade,  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconversion  and 
Development,  public  works,  including  hous¬ 
ing  and  all  those  things.  In  other  words,  we 
would  plan  for  1946,  and  before  we  would 
ever  get  down  to  any  proposition  of  paying 
the  worker  to  engage  in  work,  we  would  first 
have  to  fall  in  our  efforts  to  create  a  climate 
that  would  cause  people  to  employ  those 
people. 

Next,  we  would  have  failed  in  our  efforts  to 
get  the  States  and  counties  and  cities  and 
political  subdivisions  to  take  up  that  task. 
We  will  have  failed  in  that.  And  after  we 
have  failed  in  all  those  things,  and  we  stUl 
have  unemployment,  and  believing,  as  we 
both  believe,  that  a  person  who  Is  anxious  to 
work  and  is  able  to  work,  should  have  a  job 
to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family,  then 
we  would  have  to  make  some  provision  for 
him,  some  way  in  which  we  could  do  that, 
through  the  development  of  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors,  and  through  public  roirds,  and  through 
the  construction  of  public  buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  post  offices,  and  many  other  things  Like 
that.  "  So  you  would  have  to  go  a  long  way 
before  you  would  ever  get  down  to  the  point 
of  paying  a  person  so  much  to  do  work  for 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Latham.  But  if  you  finally  wound  up 
with  five  or  ten  million  you  had  to  take  care 
of,  that  couldn’t  be  hired  by  private  enter¬ 
prise — 

Mr.  Patman.  Of  course,  we  are  not  going 
to  let  people  starve;  you  know  that  as  well 
as  anybody  else.  In  times  that  are  good, 
we  are  trying  to  plan  for  times  that  will  be 
bad. 


Mr.  Latham.  If  it  finally  got  to  the  point 
where  we  have  5,000,000  or  10,000,000 — let  us 
say  10,000,000,  because  it  is  easier  to  figure— 
that  you  have  to  take  care  of,  you  have  to 
create  jobs  for,  you  will  have  to  spend  some 
public  money  in  order  to  create  those  jobs. 
Where  is  the  money  coming  from  e.xcept  from 
taxes  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Patman.  Well,  I  might  say,  my  dear 
sir,  that  if  this  bill  is  put  into  effect  and 
properly  administered,  we  won’t  have  any 
10,000,000  unemployed. 

Mr.  Latham.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Patman.  And  we  won’t  have  5,000,000 
or  3,000,000. 

Mr.  Bender.  Won’t  have  how  many? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  won’t  have  5,000,000  or 
4,000,000  or  even  3,000,000.  We  will  always 
have  some. 

Mr.  Judd.  We  won’t  have  3,000,000,  and  we 
won’t  have  to  borrow  any  money  for  deficit 
spending,  deficit  financing,  to  keep  it  down 
to  3.000,000  or  less?  You  are  confident  we 
can  have  fewer  than  3,000,000  unemployed 
without  the  salaries  or  Income  of  some  of 
them  being  furnished  out  of  Government 
borrowed  money? 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly.  You  see,  if  we  keep 
the  national  Income  up,  we  can  pay  off  our 
national  debt  and  give  the  people  work. 

Mr.  Gossett.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  quite  a 
few  questions  to  ask  of  Mr.  Patman.  I  don’t 
think  I  could  develop  them  within  the  time 
that  is  left,  and  since  it  is  Important  that 
most  of  us  be  on  the  fioor,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning. 

Tlie  Chairman.  With  the  understanding 
that  Mr.  Patman  will  be  available  at  any 
time  in  the  future -for  further  questioning 
by  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
3aeld  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Smith]. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  before  the  House,  S.  380,  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  entitled  “An  act  declaring  a  con¬ 
tinued  national  policy  and  program  to 
promote  high  levels  of  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power  in  a  free 
competitive  economy”  postulates  a  po¬ 
litically  planned  economy.  It  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  Federal  planning  body,  com¬ 
posed  of  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
consisting  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
The  President  is  made  the  head  of  the 
planning  organ. 

The  Council  would  be  composed  of  eco¬ 
nomic  experts,  three  In  number.  It 
would  be  upon  this  segment  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  body  that  would  fall  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  formulating  the  political  schemes 
and  devices  that  are  involved  in  a 
planned  economy.  It  would  engage  In 
the  formulation  and  recommendation  of 
a  national  economic  policy  to  promote 
employment  and  production,  to  gather 
timely  and  authoritative  information 
concerning  economic  developments  and 
trends,  appraise  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
formulate  and  recommend  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  national  economic  policies  and  leg¬ 
islation  relative  thereto,  and  so  forth,  all 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  high 
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level  of  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  for  promoting  the 
American  system  of  free  competitive  en¬ 
terprise. 

We  would  hardly  need  to  go  any  fur¬ 
ther  for  a  basic  understanding  of  this 
bill.  A  politically  planned  economy  and 
free  private  enterprise  are  opposed  to 
each  other  as  are  human  slavery  and 
liberty.  Specifically,  therefore,  the  bill 
we  are  considering  is  one  to  put  the 
American  people  in  chains  in  the  guise 
of  preserving  their  liberty. 

This  is,  of  course,  wholly  in  line  with 
the  policy  that  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Federal  Government  30  years  or  there¬ 
abouts.  It  is  only  in  the  last  10  or  12 
years,  however,  that  the  Government 
has  consciously  pursued  a  policy  of  ex¬ 
terminating  free  competitive  enterprise 
and  substituting  therefor  a  planned 
economy,  or  to  be  specific,  a  totalitarian 
state. 

New  dealism,  not  altogether  a  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  Democratic  Party,  fascism 
under  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  and  Rus¬ 
sian  communism  are  fundamentally  the 
same  in  nature.  The  regime  which  now 
dominates  the  United  States  differs  from 
the  others  only  in  degree.  Every  one  of 
them  has  destroyed  freedom  of  contract 
and  replaced  this  mode  of  life  with  ar¬ 
bitrary  political  regulation  and  control  of 
social  and  economic  relations.  Like  the 
others,  new  dealism  has  abolished  the 
competitive  market  where  prices  are 
made  by  mutual  bargaining,  and  forced 
upon  the  Nation  a  system  of  federally 
controlled  prices  and  wages.  This  proc¬ 
ess  was  well  advanced  before  the  war 
began  in  1939. 

The  most  important  characteristic 
common  to  new  dealism.  fascism,  and 
communism  is  the  nationalization  of  the 
money  metals,  silver  and  gold,  from 
which  must  follow  State-made  prices  of 
all  commodities  and  services,  since  such 
prices  cannot  otherwise  be  made  except 
under  a  system  of  free  contractualism, 
which  requires  for  its  functioning  the 
politically  unhindered  use  of  the  precious 
metals.  As  a  part  of  this  trait  must  be 
mentioned  the  high  degree  to  which  the 
banking  system  has  been  nationalized. 
Both  the  nationalization  of  the  precious 
metals  and  banks  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  large  measure  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banking  system,  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  common  belief,  has  never  oper¬ 
ated  as  a  private  institution  but  has  al¬ 
ways  been  completely  dominated  by  the 
Government. 

New  dealism,  fascism,  and  communism 
are  in  general  constitutionally  construct¬ 
ed  on  the  principle  of  state  capitalism 
versus  private  capitalism.  The  thirty- 
odd  so-caled  Government  corporations, 
RPC,  TVA,  CCC,  Federal  Housing  Agency, 
and  so  forth,  which  had  a  book  value  of 
about  $6,000,000,000  before  the  war  and 
now  have  a  value  of  approximately  $27,- 
000,000,000,  represent  the  purest  form  of 
state  capitalism. 

The  argument  is  being  made  that  the 
bill  reported  out  by  the  Expenditures 
Committee  is  innocuous  and  will  not  do 
anything,  in  contrast  to  the  Senate  Full 
Employment  Act  and  the  Patman  full 
employment  bill,  which  would  do  much. 
This  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  specious  con¬ 
tention.  The  point  about  the  bill  before 


us  is  that  it  formally  legalizes  and  gives 
respectability  to  the  idea  of  a  politically 
planned  economy.  The  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers  and  Joint  Committee  on 
Economic  Report,  which  this'  measure 
seeks  to  establish,  is  merely  a  renewal  or 
restoration  of  life  to  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Planning  Board. 

To  say  that  this  measure  would  give 
the  President  no  power  to  act  until  and 
unless  it  was  further  implemented  by 
legislation  also  has  little  force.  With 
the  principle  of  state  planning  already 
well  established  and  in  operation,  the 
effect  of  the  passage  of  this  measure  will 
be  to  implement  such  planning  by  for¬ 
mally  providing  it  with  a. head.  This  di¬ 
recting  body  will  have  plenty  to  do  in 
coordinating  and  streamling  the  hundred 
and  one  social  and  economic  plans  which 
are  already  in  process,  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  of  banking,  electric  power,  housing, 
lending,  farming,  and  so  forth,  but  not 
excluding  labor,  for  that,  too,  comes 
within  the  scope  of  regimentation. 

At  present,  the  Congress  is  a  passive 
element  in  this  whole  movement.  So 
long  as  this  condition  persists,  it  must 
remain  subservient  to  practically  all  of 
the  grants  of  power  given  to  or  usurped 
by  the  executive  and  the  other  forces 
■W'hich  so  completely  dominate  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Government.  Just  as  those 
forces  are  now  able  to  importune  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  this  act  to  formally  estab¬ 
lish  the  principle  of  a  Sffate-planning,  so 
those  same  forces  will  be  able  to  impel 
this  body  to  pass  the  legislation  neces¬ 
sary  to  implement,  not  only  the  all-out 
program  of  nationalization,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  so  far  advanced,  but  the  powers  of 
the  planning  head  itself. 

This  measure,  both  by  avowal  and  im¬ 
plication  makes  the  Federal  Government 
responsible  for  a  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment.  just  as  the  Soviet  constitution 
guarantees  every  person  the  right  to 
work. 

With  that  responsibility  must  go  the 
power  of  direction,  the  ordering  of  per¬ 
sons  to  work  at  what  they  are  told  to, 
where  they  are  told  to,  at  the  wage  they 
are  told  to,  just  as  prevails  in  Russia. 

In  undertaking  this  step.  New  Dealism 
is  but  following  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  by  Russia,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  every  welfare  state  that  has  ever 
existed. 

After  having  exterminated  the  basis 
of  private  capitalism  and  the  natural  job 
opportunity  flowing  from  it,  and  so  dis¬ 
ordered  the  economy  as  to  seriously 
threaten  its  control,  the  New  Deal  regime 
now  seeks  to  acquire  totalitarian  power 
over  labor  to  retain  such  control,  just 
as  was  necessary  with  the  Soviets  and 
Fascists  of  Germany  and  Italy  to  keep 
themselves  in  power. 

Given  sufiQcient  time,  this  monstrous 
force,  known  as  New  Dealism,  will  prove 
to  labor  in  general,  as  it  is  already  doing 
to  labor  in  particular,  that  instead  of 
being  a  great  blessing  to  it  as  proclaimed. 
It  is  the  greatest  curse  ever  visited  upon 
It. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gwynne]. 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  reminds  me  of  a  story  my  grand¬ 
father  always  liked  to  tell.  It  seems  in 


the  old  days  there  was  a  famous  and 
prosperous  ancient  city.  Something 
happened  that  it  became  very  dirty  and 
the  citizens  became  concerned:  it  was  a 
scandal  among  them,  and  people  no 
longer  were  coming  there.  To  take  care 
of  the  Situation,  they  did  this  and  they 
did  that,  they  appointed  commissions, 
and  they  appointed  bureaus,  but  the  sit¬ 
uation  slowly  got  worse.  They  finally 
went  down  and  called  on  a  very  wise  old 
person  who  had  taken  no  part  in  all  this 
discussion  and  argument,  he  had  been 
busy  minding  his  own  business — and  they 
asked  him  to  advise  them  how  to  get  the 
city  clean.  He  gave  them  this  simple 
formula:  “Let  every  man  sweep  in  front 
of  his  own  door.”  The  last  sentence  of 
the  story  is  that  every  man  did  sweep  in 
front  of  his  own  door,  and,  lo,  the  city 
was  clean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  a  return  to 
that  philosophy  would  not  do  this  coun¬ 
try  more  good  than  the  passing  of  legis¬ 
lation  like  this?  Here  is  what  I  mean  by 
that:  All  over  this  country  there  are 
thousands  of  men  and  thousands  of  small 
businessmen  with  money  to  invest.  They 
would  carry  on  a  business  and  give  em¬ 
ployment.  There  are  millions  of  people 
who  want  work.  Why  do  they  not  get 
together?  Why  does  that  system  not 
function  like  it  once  did?  Let  me  give 
you  a  little  example.  I  have  a  friend  out 
home  who  before  the  war  was  engaged  in 
business  and  used  and  occupied  five  or  six 
large  buildings.  When  the  war  came  on 
the  Government  took  them  over.  When 
I  was  home  last  summer  the  Government 
turned  them  back  to  him,  and  I  said  to 
my  friend:  “I  presume  you  will  take 
back  these  buildings  and  go  back  to  your 
former  business  and  give  employment  to 
your  old  employees.” 

He  said:  “No;  I  am  sorry,  but  I  will 
not:  and  the  rqason  is  this:  There  are  so 
many  Government  restrictions  now.” 

It  is  so  difficult  for  anyone  to  be  in 
business,  and  besides,  if  he  makes  any 
profit  most  of  it  is  given  up  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

This  question  of  unemployment  is  a 
big  one,  but  it  strikes  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  perhaps  the  best  statement  ever 
made  oh  it  was  the  statement  made  in 
the  Book  that  not  only  is  &  great  book 
on  religion  and  life  but  is  somewhat  of 
a  book  on  statecraft.  You  remember  the 
parable  in  the  Bible  where  the  Master 
went  into  the  market  place  and  found 
the  people  standing  idle?  He  asked: 
“Why  do  you  stand  here  Idle?”  And 
they  said:  “We  stand  here  idle  because 
no  man  hath  employed  us.” 

That  is  the  answer,  Mr.  Chairman — 
no  man  hath  employed  us. 

When  will  the  unemployed  man  go  back 
to  work?  When  someone  gives  him  a 
job. 

When  will  someone  give  him  a  job? 
When  Tie  can  do  so  at  a  profit?  No;  not 
quite,  but  when  he  can  do  so  under  such 
conditions  that  he  can  reasonably  antici¬ 
pate  a  profit. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  that  Is  the 
capitalistic  system,  that  is  the  individual¬ 
istic  system,  that  is  the  American  sys¬ 
tem;  and  we  have  worked  under  it  for 
many  years.  It  has  not  been  a  100  per¬ 
cent  success,  I  grant  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  hear  someone  point  out  where  bn 
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this  earth  for  a  similar  period  of  time  did 
any  other  system  work  better? 

They  say  that  this  bill  we  have  before 
us  is  simply  a  statement  of  policy.  That 
Is  probably  correct.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
set  up  a  Bureau.  I  recall  that  back  a 
few  years  ago  we  created  the  TNEC,  as 
it  was  called.  We  got  together  a  very 
imposing  committee  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  members  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the '  Government. 
They  called  in  people  from  all  over  the 
country  and  worked  several  years.  What 
was  the  net  result,  Mr.  Chairman?  The 
net  result  w'as  the  expenditure  of  over 
a  million  dollars  and  the  collection  of  a 
great  shelf  of  books. 

I  think  sometimes  it  is  good  to  lay 
down  a  policy,  but  I  would  suggest  laying 
down  a  policy  that  will  cost  us  nothing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  two  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  should  be  the  policy. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
Members  of  this  House  particularly,  take 
a  pledge.  I  would  like  to  see  every  Mem¬ 
ber  stand  up,  put  up  his  right  hand  and 
promise  that  from  now  on  he  will  mix  up 
no  more  patent  medicine  for  the  long 
suffering  American  people.  That  is  my 
first  suggestion. 

Next,  that  we  resolve  to  return  to  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  resolve  to  re¬ 
turn  to  free  enterprise  and  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gifford]. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  be¬ 
cause  of  my  former  long  service  on  this 
committee  I  feel  as  if  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  reference  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  I  congratulate  the  committee 
for  at  long  last  bringing  something  be¬ 
fore  us.  A  child  has  been  born.  For 
years  we  tried  to  bring  some  legislation 
from  that  committee  but  the  majority 
would' block  any  investigation  or  plan¬ 
ning  that  might  be  proposed.  I  have 
read  the  bill  and  I  am  reminded  of  the 
kind  of  planning  we  have  been  getting 
and  the  kind  we  will  likely  get  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  message  of  the  Executive 
on  September  2  or  6.  Is  that  the  kind  of 
planning  we  are  going  to  get?  If  it  is 
I  do  not  want  any  more  of  it,  because  I 
hoped  we  were  finally  coming  to  our 
senses  under  this  new  regime,  and  I  was 
applauding  our  President.  But  I  am 
disappointed.  That  message  frightened 
me.  Since  then  I  have  not  been  able 
to  hear  so  well  when  proclamations  are 
made  from  that  direction. 

In  this  bill  you  want  a  staff  set  up  to 
make  a  report  to  the  President  each  year. 
The  President  would  then  send  a  message 
to  Congress.  It  would  be  your  platform, 
only  a  recitation  of  a  platform  holding 
out  more  promises  to  the  people.  You  tell 
him  to  study  all  the  conditions,  then 
bring  in  a  report  as  to  what  he  thinks 
we  ought  to  do.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  time 
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that  the  Congress  itself  should  say  what 
we  ought  to  do. 

It  is  said  that  this  report  will  then 
be  sent  to  a  joint  committee  and  that 
committee  will  study  it.  Then  it  will 
come  back  here  and  we  will  refer  the 
recommendations,  as  usual,  to  various 
committees  and  it  would  take  a  long  time 
before  action  could  be  taken.  I  am  glad 
you  did  not  ask  that  the  President  re¬ 
port  in  1946.  This  bill  takes  effect  in 
1947. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  a  debt  of 
some  $300,000,000,000  or  more,  and  a  con¬ 
tingent  debt  of  about  as  much  more.  You 
would  be  planning  how  to  spend  more 
money  rather  than  to  reduce  the  debt. 
How  can  we  do  this  and  do  it  safely? 
Well,  it  does  seem  to  be  safe  enough  to 
print  money.  The  gentleman  who  pre¬ 
ceded  me  by  a  few  minutes  has  often 
advocated  printed  money. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  I  need  assistance. 

Mr.  HOOK.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  believed  that  a  man  could 
pay  a  debt  without  working. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  formerly  did  not 
think  he  could,  but  under  your  adminis¬ 
tration  they  have  been  perfectly  able  to 
do  it  somehow  or  other.  You  have  all 
sorts  of  pensions,  compensation,  and  so¬ 
cial-security  schemes,  and  so  forth.  We 
know  that  many  thousands  are  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll  who  seem  not  to  be  work¬ 
ing  very  much.  You  have  found  wonder¬ 
ful  ways  within  the  last  few  years  of  put¬ 
ting  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  and  the  very  men  who  plead 
for  this  bill  say  that  there  are  now  $200 
in  the  pockets  of  everybody  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  tell  you  that'when,  as  a  rnat- 
ter  of  fact,  the  share  of  the  public  debt 
for  each  of  us  is  $1,831.  The  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  recently  warned  his 
people  that  their  share  of  the  debt  is  five 
times  the  entire  assessed  value  of  the 
property  of  that  State. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the -gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
reason  they  usually  have  depressions  is 
that  they  do  things  even  when  Congress 
says  no.  Assume,  for  instance,  that  this 
law  was  in  operation  this  year  and  the 
President  sent  over  a  message  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  to  prevent  depressions 
within  the  next  2  months  is  to  stop  defi¬ 
cit  spending.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
that  would  stop  deficit  spending? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Oh,  no.  By  what 
method  was  a  large  proportion  of  this 
House  elected?  By  a  strong  personality 
that  appealed  to  the  people,  and  they 
came  in  hanging  on  his  skirts,  having 
promised  to  give  him  what  he  wanted. 
Because  they  promised  to  support  their 
President  they  voted  for  anything  that 
the  President  suggested.  And  with  a 
sort  of  President  we  have  had,  there 
seems  no  end  to  the  amount  of  public 
debt.  I  should  hesitate  to  give  more 
Presidents  a  chance  to  plan  for  me. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Is  it  not 
further  true  that  there  has  not  been  any 
President  around  here  lately  that  has 
had  the  courage  to  come  in  and  ask  for 
a  cessation  of  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  That  seems  to  be 
true.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  quoted 
Hoover.  I  am  glad  he  did,  because  they 
have  hitherto  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlje  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  When  they  quote 
Hoover,  it  is  like  the  devil  quoting  scrip¬ 
ture  when  it  serves  their  purpose.  He 
mentioned  and  quoted  Dewey.  Dewey 
was  a  “Me,  too,  boy”  only  he  would  do 
it  better.  I  know  it  as  well  as  you  do. 
I  am  not  belittling  him.  For  we  Repub¬ 
licans  had  to  try  hard  to  build  up  some 
personality  that  the  people  would  fol¬ 
low.  We  have  not  found  one,  but  there 
may  possibly  be  one  lurking  somewhere. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Indeed  yes,  for  you 
did  not  help  me  the  last  time.  ’ 

Mr.  HOOK.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
so  kind  as  to  tell  me  whether  he  voted 
for  Dewey? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Then  you  must  be  a  “Me, 
too.  boy,”  too. 

-  Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  voted  for  him.  I  had 
no  one  else  to  vote  for.  As  I  told  one  of 
you  southern  Democrats  one  day,  “Of 
course,  you  voted  for  Roosevelt.”  I  read 
that  one  said,  “We  voted  from  principle. 
We  are  Democrats.  We  voted  for  Roose¬ 
velt  in  1932  and  in  1936.  We  voted  for 
Roosevelt- in  1940.  We  are  Democrats, 
but  if  you  damn  Yankees  keep  on  voting 
for  Roosevelt  this  country  will  sure  go 
to  hell.”  Of  course,  I  had  no  other  can¬ 
didate  to  vote  for.  I  was  really  pleased 
with  Dewey.  His  personality  was  good. 
Why,  only  yesterday  you  heard  one  of 
j'our  own  number  say  oratorically  that 
“Your  party  had  sunk  very  low.”  Did 
you  not  hear  him?-  And  he  sounded  like 
a  very  able  man  to  me. 

Now,  I  love  every  one  of  you.  I  do  not 
think  your  party  has  sunk  so  low,  but  I 
recognize  how  the  members  of  your  party 
are  differing  with  onaanother.  You  can¬ 
not  agree,  but  you  will  vote  for  a  Demo¬ 
crat  no  matter  who  he  may  be  or  what 
he  stands  for.  I  love  these  southern 
Democrats,  even  though  they  act  differ¬ 
ently  than  they  talk.  They  are  really 
wonderful  fellows.  I  mention  Fritz  Lan- 
HAM,  who  is  listening  to  me.  I  would 
hardly  trade  him  for  a  Republican,  but 
generally  he  has  to  go  along.  Of  course, 
I  had  to  vote  for  Dewey,  did  I  not?  I 
had  to  go  along,  but  I  was  not  satisfied, 
really.  He  tried  to  match  your  liberality. 
I  wanted  a  different  t5T)e  of  platform 
than  he  advocated. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  did  not  have  the 
same  opportunity  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hook]  had,  when 
we  had  this  Dies  committee  question  up. 
You  remember  once  he  voted  for  it,  once 
he  voted  against  it,  and  once  he  voted 
present.  There  is  an  illustration  of  be¬ 
ing  fair  all  around. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
in  the  few  remarks  I  was  to  make  that 
I  have  a  watchful  eye  and  that  I  am 
trying  to  cut  down  the  expenditures  and 
I  am  compelled  to  vote  “no”  on  this  bill 
planning  more  and  more  public  expendi¬ 
tures.  I  do  not  want  you  fellows  to  do 
any  more  planning  for  me. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,'  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  just  want  to  find 
out — and  there  is  no  fun  in  this. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  a  little  fun  in  it. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Well,  I  do  not  mind, 
if  it  provides  the  gentleman  with  fun. 
But  I  am  asking  this,  whether  the  gen¬ 
tleman  feels  that  this  bill  goes  too  far  or 
does  not  go  far  enough? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  It  does  not  go  any¬ 
where  except  to  give  you  fellows  a  chance 
to  writ^a  spending  platform.  You  seem 
to  be  able  to  advocate  spending  only. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  am  for  it,  if  it  does 
that. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  thought  you  would 
have  to  be  for  it.  I  ought  not  to  blame 
you  for  supporting  your  own  party.  The 
old  adage,  “My  country  right  or  wrong,” 
hoping  of  course  that  it  might  be  right. 
Bait,  bait,  bait,  you  have  advocated  noth¬ 
ing  but  bait.  After  all,  this  bill  has  no 
real  force  except  setting  up  more  commit¬ 
tees  and  bureaus.  You  have  had  all  the 
bureaus  you  are  going  to  get  from  me. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  •  I  am  glad  to  get  the 
gentleman’s  position. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  But  I  am  getting  old, 
and  I  am  not  as  able  as  I  formerly  was 
to  help  stem  the  tide. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  wish  I  had  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  ability  now. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Thanks.  We  all  like 
to  have  a  little  flattery.  I  once  heard 
that  “flattery  is  the  food  of  fools;  but 
now  and  then  men  of  wit  condescend  to 
take  a  bit.” 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  LanhamI. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
read  Senate  380  as  it  is  now  presented 
to  us  by  our  House  committee  in  new 
and  different  verbiage.  I  think  most  of 
us  will  agree  that  it  is  preferable  in 
terms  to  the  original  Senate  bill,  but  I 
find  no  incentive  to  enthusiasm  in  either. 
For  instance,  let  us  contemplate  the 
meaning  of  the  verbiage  in  this  modified 
form.  What  does  it  say?  It  says  in  ef¬ 
fect  that  we  who  serve  in  these  legisla¬ 
tive  Halls  believe  that  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  Madison  and  their  worthy 
successors  were  right  in  their  desire  to 
preserve  free  competitive  enterprise  as 
the  basis  of  our  happiness  and  prosper¬ 
ity,  and  that  we  who  are  now  obligated 
to  enact  the  laws  have  a  purpose  to  con¬ 
tinue  these  fundamental  principles  of 
our  American  Government. 

Maybe  the  people  of  this  country  will 
be  gratified,  in  spite  of  recent  perils  to 


these  fundamental  tenets,  to  learn  that 
we,  their  representatives,  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  restore  and  promote  them. 
But  this  measure  goes  further  and  re¬ 
minds  the  people  that  it  will  cost  them 
something  to  get  this  comforting  assur¬ 
ance  that  we  are  still  devoted  to  the 
doctrines  in  which  loyal  Americans  have 
always  believed. 

To  convince  them  of  the  certainty  and 
the  soundness  of  such  adherence  on  our 
part,  this  proposal  suggests  that  we  cre¬ 
ate  some  more  Federal  jobs,  with  the 
natural  incident  of  additional  financial 
burden  on  the  taxpayers,  in  order  that 
another  governmental  agency  or  com¬ 
mittee  or  bureau  may  help  to  steady  us 
in  qur  resolution  to  continue  our  free 
competitive  system  of  progress.  It  may 
seem  at  first  blush  that  among  the  three 
million  Federal  employees  now  on  the 
Government  pay  roll  we  could  find  a  few 
qualified  to  advise  us  and  to  put  the  nec¬ 
essary  starch  in  our  backbones  to  enable 
us  to  do  our  duty.  But,  judging  from 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  as  now 
reported  for  our  consideration,  there  are 
some  who  do  not  think  so.  It  appears 
they  feel  that  we  should  still  go  far  afield 
and  search  for  some  other  wise  monitors 
who  can  “screw  our  courage  to  the  stick¬ 
ing  place.” 

Of  course,  these  new  preceptors  must 
necessarily  be  wiser  than  anyone  in  the 
Congress  or  in  the  executive  departments, 
so  the  committee  recommends  that  three 
advisers  be  appointed,  in  the  light  of 
their  superior  knowledge  and  more  ar¬ 
dent  devotion  to  our  governmental  tenets, 
to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $15,000 
each.  But  to  make  it  surer  still  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  have 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  our  loyalty 
to  the  basic  principles  of  our  American 
system,  there  three  preeminent  experts 
will  not  be  sufficient.  So  they  are  au¬ 
thorized  and  empowered  to  employ  still 
other  experts  and  also  some  specialists, 
who  presumably  may  be  smarter  than  the 
experts,  to  help  us  assure  the  people  that 
the  Congress  really  believes  that  our 
original  conception  of  the  government  of 
a  free  people  is  a  pretty  good  one  if 
allowed  to  operate.  I  suppose  these  su¬ 
perexperts  will  afford  the  country  an  even 
greater  persuasion  that  we  intend  to  do 
our  duty.  Of  course,  it  will  increase  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  to  get  such  solac¬ 
ing  information,  but  I  presume  it  must 
be  inferred  that  the  people  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  willing  to  assume  this  added  ex¬ 
pense  in  order  to  be  advised  officially, 
that  we  in  the  Congress  are  determined 
to  act  in  accordance  with  our  oath  of 
office. 

But  to  make  sure  that  the  country  will 
have  this  confidence,  the  expense  to  the 
people  will  not  end  with  the  expenditures 
I  have  recited.  Oh,  no.  We  must  have 
also  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  this  joint  committee 
to  have,  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  some 
other  experts  and  consultants  and  tech¬ 
nicians  and  clerical  and  stenographic  as¬ 
sistants  so  that  those  other  experts  and 
specialists  will  not  try  to  put  something 
over  on  us  that  would  be  disadvantageous 
to  our  traditional  free  competitive  enter¬ 
prise  policy. 


After  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  why 
not  give  American  free  competitive  en¬ 
terprise  a  fair  chance  without  all  this  ex¬ 
pensive  legislative  folderol?  I  thought 
the  people  could  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  have  good  intentions  and  really  want 
to  be  true  to  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  our  Government  was  estab¬ 
lished.  I  think  we  could  prove  it  to  them 
without  such  costly  collateral  machinery 
involved, in  this  new  proposal.  Let  us 
do  it. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  statement  is  a  classic.  I  think  its 
language  and  verbiage  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  surpass  anything  that  I  have  heard 
on  this  floor  since  I  have  been  here.  I 
.  pay  the  gentleman  this  comphment  be¬ 
cause  I  am  really  sincere  and,  further, 
desire  to  ask  this  question.  I  have  been 
thinking  as  I  have  listened  to  these  de¬ 
bates  why  does  not  the  President  now 
under  his  own  authority,  if  he  wants  to 
organize  labor,  get  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  together  and  do  the 
things  he  wants  to  do  through  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $345,000  under  this  bill? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  that  I  am  responsible 
'  only  for  the  obligations  resting  upon  me 
and  I  cannot  assume  to  report  why  any¬ 
one  in  the  Federal  service  does  not  do 
certain  things.  But  I  am  very  sure  in 
my  own  mind  that  the  statement  I  have 
made  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  set 
forth  in  this  revision  of  Senate  bill  380 
as  it  is  now  presented  to  us.  I  do  not 
think  that,  in  order  for  us  to  give  assur¬ 
ance  to  the  people  of  this  country  that 
we  are  devoted  to  the  organic  law  and 
the  principles  there  recited,  we  have  to 
create  more  Federal  jobs,  and  that  we 
have  to  have  more  people  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll.  I  think  it  is  high  time  to  get 
some  of  the  people  off  the  Federal  pay 
roll. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
one  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
so  that  he  may  yield  to  me  for  a  ques¬ 
tion  later. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  would  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  proposed  substitute  to 
solve  this  problem.  He  said  he  had  one 
in  mind. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  think  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  the  Congress  doing  its 
duty  in  accordance  with  its  various  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  committees  which  as¬ 
sume  to  act  in  this  regard.  I  tried  to  set 
a  precedent  for  this  House,  and  it  has 
been  in  effect  in  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Buildings  and  Grounds  for  2  years  or 
more,  of  having  these  administrative  au¬ 
thorities  come  before  us  once  a  month 
in  order  that  we  can  question  them  and 
in  order  that  they  can  give  us  any  infor¬ 
mation  they  have  at  their  disposal,  so 
that  we  may  keep  advised  with  reference 
to  the  situation  and  see  what  should  be 
doue  from  the  standpoint  of  legislation. 
Out  of  the  3,000,000  people  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  pay  roll,  surely  there  is  a  sufficient 
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number  who  are  qualified  through  ex¬ 
perience  to  give  us  any  possible  advice 
that  could  be  procured  through  the  pass¬ 
age  of  either  one  of  these  proposals. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Then,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  gentleman,  he  does  not  fav¬ 
or  any  legislation  at  all? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  What  is  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  for  if  it  is  not  to  gather 
these  statistics?  It  is  one  of  its  func¬ 
tions  to  advise  us  in  this  regard.  They 
certainly  have  the  personnel  to  make  any 
necessary  survey.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  we  get  back  to  our  organic  law, 
which  in  my  judgment  has  been  dis¬ 
rupted  in  a  great  many  respects,  and  ad¬ 
here  to  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Government  was  established. 

Give  free  enterprise  a  fair  chance  to 
go  into  operation,  and  remove  some  of 
these  restrictions  that  are  preventing  it 
from  operating  and  from  giving  employ¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  lot  of  employment  in 
‘this  country  available  today  that  people 
will  not  accept. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  one-half  minute  addi¬ 
tional. 

The  gentleman  has  so  well  described 
these  three  experts,  who  are  not  even  to, 
be  approved  by  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  $15,000-a-year  experts.  Does  the 
gentleman  still  think  they  can  be  of 
value  if  they  are  not  even  to  be  approved 
by  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  If  we  do  not  have  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  today,  out 
of  the  3,000,000  people,  who  can  give  us 
the  necessary  advice  in  keeping  with 
their  fundamental  duties,  then,  instead 
of  employing  additional  experts,  it  is 
time  to  fire  those  and  get  some  others 
who  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  m.ay  desire  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Douglas]. 

(Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  among  other  reasons,  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  the  principle  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
^  tive  means  of  developing  unity  and  a 
^  sense  of  true  fraternity  between  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  in  our  extraordinarily  varied 
population.  When  everyone  has  a  job 
and  the  national  income  is  high,  men 
feel  secure.  They  can  meet  their  needs 
and  no  one  threatens  them.  They  look 
on  their  neighbors  as  friends  and  are 
ready  to  cooperate  on  terms  of  relative 
fellowship.  It  is  this  spirit  which  ac¬ 
counts  in  large  part  for  the  high  degree 
of  cooperation  which  we  developed  in  the 
early  history  of  our  country.  At  that 
time  families  had  their  farms  and  their^ 
jobs,  and,  in  the  face  of  common  perils, 
joined  together  to  face  them.  Upon  this 
fact,  as  well  as  upon  our  rich  resources, 
much  of  our  success  has  been  based. 

But  in  modern  industrial  society,  as 
we  have  learned  to  our  cost,  this  is  often 
not  the  case.  When  the  depression 
breaks  out  then  many  millions  lose  their 
jobs.  They  become  afraid  and  resent¬ 


ful.  Those  who  are  still  luckly  enough 
to  hold  their  jobs  are  fearful  that  they 
will  soon  lose  them.  In  such  a  time  jobs 
are  life  rafts  and  men  are  afraid  that  they 
will  be  plunged  into  the  icy  waters  of  un¬ 
employment  and  destitution.  Against 
this  danger  unemployment  insurance  is 
at  best  only  a  partial  protection.  Large 
numbers  of  men  try  to  find  security  for 
themselves  by  pushing  others  off  the  raft. 
That  is  why  periods  of  unemployment  are 
generally  marked  by  bitter  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  various  groups,  with  the  stronger 
groups  oppressing  the  weaker. 

Thus,  when  there  are  large  numbers 
out  of  work,  men  decide  that  woman’s 
place  is  in  the  home  and  that  married 
women,  most  of  whom  need  their  pay, 
should  be  forced  out  of  their  jobs.  Anti- 
Semitism  grows  like  an  evil  weed.  Move¬ 
ments  are  started  to  oust  Negroes  from 
Industry.  Those  of  Mexican  stock  meet 
the  same  opposition.  Unemployed  vet¬ 
erans,  justly  smarting  at  the  fact  that 
a  society  which  demanded  their  lives  in 
a  period  of  war,  does  not  give  them  a 
chance  to  earn  their  living  in  a  period 
of  peace,  frequently  demand  that  those 
who  worked  in  industry  during  the  war 
should  now  give  way  to  them. 

The  result  is  that  bitter  class  and  race 
cleavages  develop.  I  am  not  an  alarmist 
but  I  fear  what  might  happen  to  this 
country,  which  we  love,  if  a  depression 
were  to  occur  in  the  near  futui'e.  The 
dangers  and  strains  of  war  have  made  us 
all  more  emotional  and  the  coming  of 
mass  unemployment  would  heap  fuel  on 
the  flames. 

During  the  war  when  there  was  v;ork 
for  all  in  beating  off  Nazi  and  Japanese 
aggression,  we  could  forget  our  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  great  task  we  shared  in 
common.  We  need  to  retain  this  unity 
for  the  tasks  of  peace.  We  want  to  build 
a  land  of  high  productivity  where  poverty 
and  slums  would  be  abolished  and  where 
children  will  have  the  chance  to  grow 
up  happily.  We  want  a  land  where  men 
and  women  will  be  judged  and  rewarded 
according  to  their  individual  merits  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  race  or  their  religion. 
That  is  the  spirit  of  democratic  America. 
It  can  flourish  in  the  climate  of  full  em¬ 
ployment.  Virtually  everyone  then  will 
have  a  job  and  will  be  free  from  the 
anxieties  which  I  have  mentioned.  But 
this  spirit  will  be  difficult  to  maintain 
where  many  millions  are  without  jobs. 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  passive  in  this 
matter.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  hatreds 
spread  by  the  extremists  of  both  the  far 
left  and  the  far  right,  we  must  try  to 
see  to  it  that  everyone  who  is  able  to 
work  and  willing  to  work  should  have 
at  least  a  chance  to  be  employed.  The 
coimtry  does  not  owe  any  man  a  living, 
but  does  it  not,  owe  every  man  the  chance 
to  earn  a  living? 

The  task  of  insuring  full  employment 
is  a  large  one  and  I  am  aware  of  the 
technical  difficulties  involved.  But  the 
dangers  of  our  not  acting  are  much 
greater  than  any  minor  dangers  of  ac¬ 
tion.  What  is  wrong  in  seeing  to  it  that 
all  men  have  a  chance  to  produce?  Such 
a  policy  would  Increase  the  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shelter,  and  services  which  we  all 
need.  And  in  this  process  we  would  ex¬ 
tend  the  basic  principle  of  America  as  a 
land  where  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 


men  can  live  together  as  friends  in  a 
common  effort. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]. 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
of' the  Members  of  Congress  who  origi¬ 
nally  sponsored  the  so-called  Patman 
full  employment  bill  (H.  R.  2202),  I  am 
opposed  to  the  substitute  bill  submitted 
by  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in'the 
Executive  Departments.  Although  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  380,  the  legislation  for  full  em¬ 
ployment  passed  by  the  Senate,  does  not 
meet  with  my  approval,  I  shall  vote  for 
it,  in  preference  to  the  committee  bill 
now  under  discussion. 

If" the  Members  of  this  Congress  now 
opposing  the  so-called  original  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  Calumet  industrial  region  during 
1930,  1931,  and  1932,  and  observe  the  de¬ 
plorable  conditions  under  v/hich  thou¬ 
sands  of  unemployed  workers  lived,  they 
would  certainly  support  legislation  which 
would  prevent  this  condition  from  re¬ 
occurring. 

During  the  last  century  we  have  had 
10  major  depressions  in  this  country. 
Previous  to  1932  these  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  financial  upheaval  were 
called  panics  instead  of  depressions. 

This  full  employment  legislation  is  the 
first  time  our  Congress  has  considered 
taking  steps  to  devise  a  plan  wherein  our 
Government  would  cooperate  and  aid 
private  enterprise  to  prevent  panics  or 
depressions  from  reoccurring. 

Our  country  cannot  survive  another 
period  where  approximately  14,000,000 
men  were  out  of  work,  as  we  experienced 
15  years  ago. 

The  menace  of  postwar  unemploy¬ 
ment  threatens  the  security  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  In  addition  tp  providing  jobs  for 
men  and  women  who  have  been  displaced 
by  the  closing  of  war  industries,  we  will 
have  over  12,000,000  ex-servicemen  seek¬ 
ing  jobs  within  a  short  time. 

We  must  manufacture  goods  and  ma¬ 
chinery  of  sufficient  quantity  and  qual¬ 
ity  to  satisfy  human  necessities  and  de¬ 
sires  and  to  insure  continuous  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  people,  and  past  expe¬ 
rience  has  proven  that  to  make  this  con¬ 
dition  permanent  the  Government  must 
provide  some  practical  planning  formula. 
We  must  not  forget  that  in  our  heavy 
industry  fewer  men  now  do  the  work 
which  required  great  numbers  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel  7  men  now 
do  the  work  which  formerly  required  60 
in  the  casting  of  pig  iron;  2  men  now  do 
the  work  which  formerly  required  128  in 
molding  pig  iron;  1  man  replaces  42  in 
operating  open-hearth  furnaces.  A 
brick-making  machine  can  now  make 
40,000  bricks  per  hour.  It  formerly  took 
1  man  8  hours  to  make  4,000  bricks.  The 
same  relative  displacement  percentage  is 
obtained  in  other  Industries. 

The  Members  of  Congress  should  real¬ 
ize  that  employment  methods  must  pro¬ 
gress  as  rapidly  as  methods  of  industry 
have  progressed  in  the  last  30  years. 

Members  who  oppose  legislation  of  this 
kind  are  committing  a  great  injustice  to 
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the  millions  who  are  depending  upon 
Congress  to  aid  and  counsel  private  en¬ 
terprise  to  keep  its  wheels  in  operation. 

This  is  legislation  that  provides  a 
means  for  maintaining  jobs  in  a  desir¬ 
able  fashion  and  not  in  the  manner  that 
demoralizes  individuals  such  as  doles  or 
charities  or  some  modified  form  of  both. 

The  farmer  of  our  Nation  should  be 
Interested  in  this  bill  because  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  farmer  is  very  much  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  industrial  workers.  This  same  state¬ 
ment  holds  true  for  the  businessman, 
both  large  and  small.  When  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  good  wages  predominate,  all 
lines  of  business  and  industry  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  prosperity. 

I  hope  the  substitute  bill  which  has 
been  submitted  by  the  committee  and  is 
now  under  consideration  is  defeated,  and 
the  Members  vote  favorably  on  Senate 
bill  380  passed  so  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  Executive  Departments, 
to  which  the  so-called  full-employment 
bill  was  referred,  I  deliberately  refrained 
from  making  up  my  mind  on  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  legislation  until  I  had  a 
chance,  during  many  long  days  of  testi¬ 
mony,  to  hear  all  the  pros  and  cons 
brought  out  by  the  people,  both  sponsors 
or  opponents,  who  have  studied  it  most. 

I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  more 
I  heard  H.  R.  2202  and  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  380,  discussed,  the  more  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  neither  necessary 
nor  sound  legislation,  and  that  I  cannot 
conscientiously  support  either  of  them. 
There  is  a  whole  series  of  reasons,  to 
some  of  which  I  want  to  refer. 

First,  I  think  the  original  bill,  from 
its  title  to  the  last  paragraph,  is  mis¬ 
leading  to  the  American  peiople  in  that 
they  have  come  to  think  it  actually  will 
give  full  employment.  I  could  read  from 
the  hearings,  if  I  had  time,  where  I  my¬ 
self  asked  witness  after  witness  after  wit¬ 
ness,  including  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  P.atman],  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill,  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  others,  whether  this  bill 
would  mean  the  end  of  unemployment 
and  would  gijarantee  that  there  would 
be  no  unemployment  hereafter.  Every 
one  of  them  admitted  that  it  could  not 
assure  that  end.  Then  why  should  it 
be  given  such  a  false  label? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
American  people,  to  use  words  which  give 
people  the  impression,  as  millions  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  country  have  gained  the  im¬ 
pression,  that  somehow  this  bill  will  make 
sure  nobody  will  ever  again  be  unable 
to  find  a  job  if  he  seeks  one.  I  do  not 
believe,  especially  at  a  time  like  this,  we 
should  be  less  than  perfectly  candid  and 
frank  with  our  people.  Certainly  we 
should  not  promise  them  anything  we 
cannot  be  sure  we  can  deliver. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  full  employment 
bill  for  the  additional  reason  that  there 
is  so  much  language  in  it  that  is  in¬ 


definite.  It  says  everybody  is  “entitled 
to  an  opportunity  for  useful,  remunera¬ 
tive,  regular,  and  full-time  employment.” 
In  our  committee  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  among  others,  asked  a  great 
many  witnesses  just  what,  precisely,  is 
meant  by  each  of  these  adjectives:  “use¬ 
ful,  remunerative,  regular,  or  full  time 
employment.”  If  that  bill  were  passed, 
somebody  some  day  would  have  to  define 
just  what  employment  is  “useful,”  how 
much  is  “remunerative,”  what  is  “regu¬ 
lar.”  How  many  hours  a  day  and  weeks 
a  year  if  “full  time.”  What  would  our 
canneries  up  in  Minnesota  do  in  order  to 
get  6  to  10  weeks  of  work  during  the  sum¬ 
mertime?  Pay  a  year-around  wage? 
That  is  just  a  sample  question  which 
ought  to  be  answered. 

In  6  weeks’  of  hearings  we  could  not 
get  any  of  the  authors  or  sponsors  of 
the  bill  to  say  just  what  these  words 
mean  and  involve.  And  there  ^  many 
other  words  equally  undefined. 

Then  again,  the  more  I  heard  about 
the  National  Budget,  which  the  original 
bill  proposed,  the  more  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  it  could  notr  be  accurate  and  it 
could  be  dangerous. 

I  put  in  the  Record  the  other  day  some 
figures  to  show  how  difficult  it  is,  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is,  for  the  experts,  or  anyone 
else,  to  make  accurate  predictions  re- 
garing  unemployment. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  For  the  moment  I  cannot 
yield. 

The  original  bill  would  require  the 
President  and  his  advisers  to  make  pre¬ 
dictions  18  months  in  advance  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  expected  to  be  unem¬ 
ployed.  Well,  on  August  15,  Stabilization 
Director  Snyder  who  should  have  avail¬ 
able  more  statistics  than  even  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  or  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  man  whose  primary 
responsibility  it  is  to  know  what  the  sit¬ 
uation  is,  predicted  there  would  be 
5,500,000  or  more  unemployed  in  3 
months. 

That  was  4  months  ago.  At  the  same 
time  the  War  Manpower  Commission 
was  predicting  5,000,000  unemployed  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1945.  How  accurate 
were  they?  On  October  2  it  was  reported 
that  we  had  only  1,500,000  unemployed, 
and  that  was  130,000  less  than  in  the 
month  of  September  and  the  number  of 
involuntarily  unemployed  has  gone  down 
still  further  since  then. 

Mr.,  Chairman,  if  it  is  impossible  for 
the  greatest  experts  in  our  Government 
to  make  predictions  that  are  within  300 
percent  of  accuracy  for  only  3  months 
ahead,  how  can  we  honestly  expect  the 
makers  of  the  so-called  National  Budget 
to  make  predictions  and  make  plans  and 
recommendations  for  appropriations  on 
the  basis  of  those  predictions,  18  months 
in  advance?  I  became  convinced  that 
was  asking  an  impossible  perfection  on 
the  part  of  the  President  or  anybody 
else.  The  forecasts  could  not  be  suflQ- 
ciently  accurate  to  be  of  real  value,  and 
they  could  be  positively  dangerous,  rath¬ 
er  than  helpful. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  the  testimony 
of  many  witnesses  on  this  point,  but  I 
will  quote  only  one.  If  you  will  look  at 
pages  105  and  106  of  the  hearings  you 


will  find  some  questions  I  asked  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman], 
the  author  of  the  bill.  I  asked  similar 
questions  of  almost  every  witness — 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  dan¬ 
gerous  results  economically  from  the 
predictions  in  the  National  Budget,  and 
received  about  the  same  replies  from 
most  of  the  proponents: 

Mr.  JuED.  If  the  President  sends  down  his 
budget  under  this  bill  and  is  very  optimistic, 
predicts  that  times  are  going  to  be  good, 
lots  of  purchasing  power,  industry  is  active, 
and  it  looks  as  if  very  little  Government  as¬ 
sistance  will  be  necessary,  perhaps  none  at 
all,  what  climate  is  that  likely  to  produce, 
what  attitude  or  state  of  mind  is  that  likely 
to  produce  throughoui^the  country  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  so  forth?  May  it  not  increase  the 
danger  of  Inflation? 

Mr,  Patman.  It  may  tend  toward  the  in¬ 
flationary.  ’ 

Mr.  Judd.  Therefore,  if  the  President  finds 
the  prospects  are  good  and  reports  that  to 
the  country,  it  may  well  have  an  inflationary 
effect? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  bill  anticipates  that  and 
makes  provisions  against  it  as  a  safeguard. 
It  will  be  the  President’s  duty  in  a  case  like 
that  to  do  something  that  will  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  retard  or  prevent  inflation. 

We  discussed  for  a  moment  the  thin_ps 
he  might  do.  Then,  on  page  106,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  colloquy  occurs: 

Mr.  Judd.  Now,  suppose  the  opposite  takes 
place — suppose  his  predictions  are  pessimis¬ 
tic.  and  he  says  that  we  are  pretty  much 
exhausting  the  accumulated  savings  and 
there  is  reason  to  expect  there  will  be  a  slow¬ 
ing  down  of  business  activity  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  to  be  prepared  to  put  in 
more,  etc.  Don't  you  think  that,  almost  in¬ 
escapably,  that  would  produce  a  feeling  of 
caution  and  apprehension  and  reserve  on 
the  part  of  business  and  thereby  create  and 
foster  the  very  slowing  down  of  the  economic 
processes  which  you  are  trying  to  kvoid? 
Everybody  would  say,  “I  will  wait  before  I 
expand;  I  don’t  want  to  get  caught;  Td  better 
lay  off  men  rather  than  put  more  on;  I’d 
better  wait  until  next  year  before  I  build  this 
new  addition  to  my  plant.” 

Mr.  Patman.  Under  the  existing  order  of 
things  you  are  correct,  but  this  bill  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  that.  In  other  words,  when  he 
predicts  a  pessimistic  situation,  it  will  be 
overcome  by  the  suggested  remedies. 

Mr.  Judd.  Don’t  you  think  that  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  would  be  pessimistic  .would 
sweep  over  the  country  almost  instantane¬ 
ously  and  produce  a  hesitation  that  would 
precipitate  the  very  thing  you  are  trying  to 
avoid? 

Mr.  Patman.  Without,  at  the  same  time,  a 
statement  that  would  be  optimistic  or  en¬ 
couraging,  And  such  a  statement  would  nec¬ 
essarily  be  accompanied  by  one  that  would 
be  encouraging. 

Mr.  Judd.  Suppose  the  President  Just 
couldn’t  find  anything  in  the  situation  that 
was  encouraging.  You  wouldn’t  want  him  to 
send  out  a  false  report,  would  you? 

Mr.  Patman.  It  is  his  duty  under  this  legis¬ 
lation  to  plan  for  it.  Just  as  you  plan  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  Judd.  If  he  can’t  find  favorable  and 
optimistic  factors,  does  he  not  have  to  make 
his  report  somewhat  untrue  or  Incomplete, 
or  else  produce  a  bad  effect  on  the  Nation’s 
economy  by  stating  the  full  truth? 

Mr.  Patman.  We  set  forth  a  plan  that  he 
can  use  that  will  offset  that  defeatism. 

Mr.  Judd.  You  are  confident  that  it  will 
work? 

Mr,  Patman.  Of  course,  no  one  knows  how 
well  it  will  work,  but  the  theory,  I  think,  is 
good. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  typical  of 
the  kind  of  questions  that  we  asked  wit¬ 
ness  after  witness,  sincerely  seeking  for 
light,  and  of  the  answers  we  received — 
the  theory  was  said  to  be  good.  My  in¬ 
clination  at  first  was  to  be  for  the  bill 
because,  of  course,  none  of  us  wants  to 
leave  unturned  a  single  stone  that  may 
help  give  us  maximum  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  prosperity;  but  in  view  of 
all  the  testimony  I  became  convinced 
that  the  results  of  the  original  bill  were 
so  uncertain  and  so  likely  to  be  the  very 
opposite  of  what  is  desired  that  I  lost 
faith  in  it  as  a  sound  and  workable  mech¬ 
anism. 

Then  again  I  think  the  language  of 
H.  R.  2202  was  recklessly  irresponsible  in 
places  It  contained  in  section  2  (e)  a  fiat 
pledge  to  pay  for  working -jobs  at  some 
unknovm  time  in  the  future  an  unknown 
amount  of  money  at  a  time  when  we  have 
no  possible  way  of  knowing  what  the 
state  of  the  Country’s  Treasury  will  be. 
I  cannot  make  any  such  promise.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  cannot  have  prosperity  in  this 
country  unless  first  of  all  there  is  a  sol¬ 
vent  United  States  Treasury.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  I  cannot  vote  for  that 
original  bill,  not  because  I  do  not  want 
maximum  employment,  because  I  do. 

Then  the  question  came  up:  If  we 
are  opposed  to  H.  R.  2202  and  S.  380, 
shall  we  vote  down  everything  and  have 
nothing  at  all  and  say  that  is  all  we 
can  do  about  it;  or  should  we  attempt 
to  get  a  bill  that  is  honest,  candid,  and 
responsible,  and  one  that  provides  the 
best  possible  mechanism  we  can  devise 
to  get  the  highest  level  of  employment? 
1  thought  we  sliould  make  an  effort  to 
do  the  second  thing.  Therefore,  I  voted 
to  have  a  subcommittee  appointed  to 
draft  this  substitute  for  S.  380,  embody¬ 
ing  an  approximation  of  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  by  members  of  the  committee. 
I  hope  it  can  be  amended  tomorrow  in 
two  or  three  places,  but  I  intend  to  vote 
for  it  even  in  its  present  form  for  the 
following  essential  reasons - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  First  it  declares  to  any 
who  may  have  doubts  on  the  matter  that 
the  Congress  intends  to  do  everything  it 
can  to  promote  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand 
why  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Lanham],  spoke  rather  deprecatingly  a 
few  moments  ago  of  this  part  of  the  bill. 
I  admit  that  it  merely  reaffirms  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  That  should  not  be  necessary. 
I  hope  nobody  thinks  that  this  Congress 
does  not  intend  to  do  everything  it  pos¬ 
sibly  can,  as  every  Congress  in  history 
has  always  done  everything  it  could 
within  the  limitations  of  its  collective 
wisdom,  to  provide  conditions  which 
would  stimulate  and  promote  prosperity 
in  this  country  with  a  maximum  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  income  for  all.  But  if 
there  is  any  doubt,  surely  it  does  no 
harm  to  reaffirm  that  we  are  going  to  do 
our  utmost  to  promote  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  level  of  employment.  The  writers 
of  our  Constitution  did  not  say  they 
were  going  to  “assure”  the  general  wel¬ 


fare.  They  said  they  were  going  to 
“promote”  the  general  welfare.  That  is 
the  word  we  use  in  the  committee  bill. 
It  is  an  honest  word.  It  does  not  prom¬ 
ise  more  than  we  can  do.  So  the  bill 
does  not  establish  a  new  policy.  It  mere¬ 
ly  reaffirms  or  redeclares  the  policy  that 
has  always  existed,  as  I  understand  it, 
the  policy  that  says  promoting  maxi¬ 
mum  prosperity  is  a  responsibility  and 
a  constant  objective  of  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Second,  our  committee  bill  reaffirms 
that  we  intend  to  do  it  in  a  free,  com¬ 
petitive  economy,  with  Government 
stimulation  and  assistance  where  neces¬ 
sary,  but  with  only  as  much  Govern¬ 
ment  control  as  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  people  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
guaranteed  them  in  the  Constitution.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  harm  in  such 
a  redeclaration,  a  recommitment  of  our¬ 
selves  before  the  people,  and  perhaps 
some  good,  after  all  the  misleading 
propaganda  that  has  been  handed  out 
to  them  that  the  Congress  is  lying  down 
on  the  job  and  only  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  the  bureaus  are 
working  for  the  people.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  harm  in  our  saying  again 
that  we  intend  to  do  our  utmost — no¬ 
body  can  honestly  promise  more — and 
that  we  intend  to  do  it  within  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system,  not  because  we  do  not  want 
to  achieve  these  desired  objectives,  but 
because  we  are  convinced  that  is  the  way 
which  gives  us  best  hope  of  achieving 
them. 

The  third  reason  I  am  for  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  is  because  I  think  there  can  be 
real  value  in  the  council  of  economic 
advisors  provided  in  section  4.  Our  idea 
was  to  set  up  a  group  of  three  high-grade 
men  who,  with  their  assistants,  would 
give  their  full  time  to  studying  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  and  trends  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  expected  they  would  study  and 
analyze  the  statistics  gathered  in  various 
departments  of  the  Government,  would 
consult  with  such  organizations  as  the 
Brookings  Institution,  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Development,  the  research 
agencies  of  labor  organizations,  econ¬ 
omists,  executives,  and  all  the  rest.  They 
would  give  their  full  time  to  coordinating 
and  interpreting  economic  facts  in  order 
to  help  guide  the  President  and  his  Cab¬ 
inet  and  the  Budget  Bureau  in  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  his  economic  report  and  his  mes¬ 
sages  on  the  state  of  the  Nation. 

The  committee  accepted  an  amend¬ 
ment  I  offered  that  will  make  the  report 
of  the  council  of  economic  advisers  avail¬ 
able  to  the  joint  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  if  it  requests  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
President,  because  Congress  needs  the 
results  of  the  advisers’  studies  just  as 
much  as  does  the  President. 

I  am  going  to  offer  two  amendments 
tomorrow.  Each  was  offered  in  the 
committee  but  defeated  by  1  or  2  votes. 
One  is  that  the  members  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers  shall  be  bi¬ 
partisan.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  or  of  much  benefit  to  have  any  Pres¬ 
ident,  of  whichever  party,  pick  for  his 
Council  of  Advisers  only  those  of  his 
own  party,  or  only  men  who  subscribe 
already  to  his  own  particular  economic 
theories.  The  council  ought  to  repre¬ 
sent  broadly  both  major  parties. 


The  second  amendment  would  require 
that  the  advisers  be  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  that  is  the  only  way  to  make  sure 
the  men  will  be  of  the  high  quality  speci¬ 
fied.  We  do  not  want  three  more  jobs 
for  lame  ducks.  We  do  not  want  Harry 
Hopkins  or  men  with  his  spending  views 
appointed,  or  at  least  not  without  the 
approval  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  confirm  such  men  as  mem¬ 
bers,  or  at  least  not  more  than  one  such. 
We  had  in  mind  such  men  as  Bernard 
Baruch  who  generally  have  been  above 
the  ordinary  currents  of  politics,  and 
able  to  give  more  detached  and  broader 
views.  I  hope  those  two  amendments 
will  be  accepted,  because  if  they  are,  we 
can  vote  for  the  bill  with  more  a.ssur- 
ance,  that  it  will  be  of  real  value  to  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  four  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  There  is  another  good 
provision  with  regard  to  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  One  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  National  Resources  Plan¬ 
ning  Board  was  that  practically  all  of 
the  remedies  it  recommended  were  to 
spend,  spend,  and  spend.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  never  sent  down  with  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  spend  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  how  to  raise  the  money.  We  re¬ 
quire  in  this  bill  that  every  plan  for 
spending  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  sug¬ 
gested  plan  for  raising,  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  years,  the  revenue  which  will 
be  required.  That  is  a  real  improvement 
over  the  old  National  Resources  Planning 
Board. 

The  next  thing  of  value  in  the  bill  is 
the  joint  committee  of  Congress.  I 
know  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
joint  committee  are  already  busy.  They 
will  be  the  2  top  Democratic  and  the 
2  ranking  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate,  4  from  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
4  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  Hquse,  with  3  members  at 
large  from  each  House — 22  members  in 
all.  The  joint  committee  will  have  a 
full-time  staff  of  experts,  the  sam.e  as  our 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  has,  to 
study  the  reports  and  recommendations 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  to 
study  the  economic  report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  then  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  various  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
Committees  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  the 
Committees  on  Flood  Control,  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Public  Buildings,  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  so 
forth,  as  to  measures  each  of  them  should 
consider  bringing  out.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  will  both  integrate  and  distribute 
the  various  proposals  so  as  to  give  us  the 
maximum  of  production,  economic  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  employment. 

Therefore,  in  summary  I  feel  that  this 
bill  before  us,  this  committee  substitute 
for  S.  380,  does  give  a  mechanism  which, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  will  not  do  any  harm. 
The  woi’st  it  could  do  would  be  to  waste 
$435,000.  But  I  think  that  is  a  trivial 
price  to  pay  for  the  possibility  of  a  great 
deal  of  substantial  good.  I  believe  that 
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it  can,  if  handled  well,  be  very  effective 
in  helping  us  get  a  longer  look  at  our  eco¬ 
nomic  problem.  So  I  intend  to  support 
the  bill,  and  I  hope  that  my  Republican 
brethren,  as  the  Democrats,  will  support 
it,  too.  But  if  this  committee  bill  is 
voted  down,  I  hope  and  plead  that  we 
stand  as  one  man  against  H.  R.  2202  or 
S.  3S0. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAYS.  One  reason  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  arguing  so  effectively  for  this 
measure  over  the  Senate  bill  is  that  it 
will  bring  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  gearing 
of  our  public  works  program  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  this  country. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  confii'm  that  be¬ 
cause  the  economic  ad\ice  we  get  from 
these  technical  persons  will  help  us  to 
gear  our  public  programs  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  cannot  guarantee  it 
will,  but  I  think  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that  It  will. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  would 
agree  that  it  is  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  congressional  policy. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  For  example,  here  are  two 
types  of  public  works  programs;  one  is 
for  flood  control,  that  might  be  of  an 
emergency  character.  We  want  to  cre¬ 
ate  these  protective  levees,  and  so  on,  re¬ 
gardless  of  conditions.  But  there  are 
other  programs,  such  as  the  erection  of 
county  agricultural  buildings  that  occur 
to  me  as  worth-while  enterprises. 

As  one  of  the  proponents  of  that  kind, 
of  program,  I  agree  that  they  ought  to 
be  geared  to  the  employment  situation. 
Is  it  the  gentleman’s  opinion  that  under 
this  program  for  which  he  is  speaking  it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  plan,  we  will 
say,  the  construction  of  buildings  of  that 
kind  and  other  public  works  so  that  we 
would  do  it  in  those  periods  in  which  it 
is  beneficial  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Nation’s  economic  life? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes,  precisely. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  that  we  can  there¬ 
fore  avoid  some  of  the  criticisms  of  pork- 
barrel  legislation  if  this  is  developed? 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  certainly  one  of 
the  objectives  of  this  legislation.  As  I 
say,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  it  will  achieve 
them,  but  I  think  the  President  should 
welcome  these  and  i,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  will  welcome  these  reports  to 
help  guide  me  in  my  thinking. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  HALE.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  the  President  under  section  3  (a)  of 
this  bill-  were  to  render  an  economic  re¬ 
port  to  the  Congress  on  economic  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  employment  in  the  United 
States  that  was  generally  of  a  very  op¬ 
timistic  tone,  and  pointed  out  that  ecot^ 
nomic  conditions  were  very  good,  that 
the  prospects  of  employment  were  very 
high,  and  so  on,  would  not  that  be  very 
likely  to  touch  off  the  kind  of  inflation¬ 
ary  boom  that  optimistic  expressions  of 
President  Coolidge  touched  off,  for  ex¬ 
ample? 


Mr.  JUDD.  Yes.  I  have  already  re¬ 
ferred  to  that.  I  think  there  would  be 
that  danger.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
committee  substitute  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  to  the  original  bill  where  the 
President  had  to  present  a  detailed  esti¬ 
mate,  or  guess,  of  how  many  jobs  private 
enterprise  would  furnish  and  how  many 
there  ought  to  be  to  give  everybody  a 
job,  and  then  how  many  billions  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  appropriate  to  All  up  the 
deficit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Jenkins!. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  any¬ 
one  who  would  do  me  the  honor  of  read¬ 
ing  this  short  speech  that  I  am  about  to 
make,  l  most  respectfully  suggest  that  he 
read  the  speech  made  a  few  minutes  ago 
by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Lanham].  He  sets  forth  in  fine 
language  and  in  clear  logic  my  views  ex¬ 
actly. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  already  on 
the  Federal  pay  rolls  who  can  furnish  all 
of  the  information  and  who  can  do 
everything  that  is  suggested  to  be  done 
either  in  the  bill  favored  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitting¬ 
ton]  or  the  bill  favored  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman!. 

If  Mr.  Wallace  is  qualified  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  President’s 
Cabinet,  he  surely  is  qualified  to  furnish 
all  of  the  necessary  information  about 
commerce,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  These 
four  men,  through  their  Department 
Chiefs  can  do  everything  that  anyone 
can  do  under  the  provisions  of  these  bills. 

The  whole  country  is  clamoring  against 
bureaucracy. 

The  whole  country  knows  that  there 
is  plenty  of  employment  in  this  country 
at  this  time. 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
is  that  our  people  quit  fighting  each  other 
and  go  to  work  in  a  program  of  produc¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  pay  our  terrific  debt  nor 
keep  up  our  terrific  governmental  expen¬ 
ses  unless  we  soo^  start  on  a  program  of 
producing  new  wealth.  That  is  done 
only  by  work  and  more  work. 

If  I  thought  that  either  of  these  bills 
would  tend  in  any  way  to  produce  em¬ 
ployment  I  would”  support  them.  They 
are  simply  a  recitation  of  some  beau¬ 
tiful  sentiments  to  which  we  all  can  sub¬ 
scribe,  but  when  you  search  this  bill  or 
either  of  them  for  any  concrete  depend¬ 
able  suggestions  that  would  benefit  the 
workers  of  the  Nation  you  will  find  none. 
The  only  concrete  suggestions  are  those 
that  set  up  two  or  three  new  and  expen¬ 
sive  bureaus. 

The  title  of  this  proposed  legislation  is 
very  alluring — I  confess  that  it  beguiled 
me  at  first  reading  but  when  I  read  these 
bills  I  was  disillusioned  completely.  The 
Whittington  amendment  is  an  effort  to 
soften  down  the  Patman  bill  in  the  hope 
that  the  House  might  adopt  it  and  there¬ 
by  save  the  face  of  the  New  Deal  admin¬ 


istration.  This  bill  will  not  benefit  the 
workers  of  the  Nation. 

(Mr.  JENKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Murray!. 

(Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hays!  brought  out 
one  constructive  suggestion  for  a  project 
so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  full  employment  it 
should  include  the  rural  people.  There 
happens  to  be  around  12,000,000  people 
working  on  the  farms  of  our  country. 
These  12,000,000  people  up  to  this  time 
have  not  had  any  of  the  benefits  of  so¬ 
cial  legislation  like  social  security  nor 
the  benefits  of  civil -service  retirement. 
The  AAA  employees,  the  FSA  employees, 
the  PCA  employees,  and  the  many  other 
employees  of  agricultural  agencies  do  not 
even  come  under  civil  service  and  are 
not  eligible  for  retirement.  Some  people 
here  worked  10  years  in  these  offices,  but 
no  provision  whatever  has  been  made  for 
them  at  their  retirement.  Why? 

Vie  can  talk  about  60,000,000  jobs  all 
we  want  to.  Possibly  other  groups,  like 
the  American  watchmakers  up  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Illinois,  today  are  wondering  where 
they  are  going  to  get  their  share  of  these 
60,000,000  jobs  they  heard  so  much  about 
before  election  last  fall.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  wondering  where  they  will  get  any 
employment,  say  nothing  about  full  em¬ 
ployment.  Some  may  think  that  the  90 
percent  of  parity  guaranty  for  agricul¬ 
ture  is  going  to  provide  jobs  for  the  farm 
people  of  this  country.  I  personally 
think  that  the  way  that  the  CCC  is  being 
manipulated  and  with  the  bucket-shop 
operations  that  are  being  carried  on  by 
this  CCC  the  hope&for  jobs  by  the  rural 
people  at  a  decent  hourly  wage  is  each 
day  becoming  more  doubtful. 

However,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Cooley],  has 
for  many  months  been  working  to  pass 
the  Cooley  bill.  This  bill  will  do  much  to 
furnish  jobs  and  provide  homes  and  pro¬ 
mote  reconversion  for  the  rural  people. 
Our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Honorable  Harold  Cooley, 
has  worked  hard  in  connection  with  that 
bill.  If  we  pass  the  Cooley  bill  we  will 
have  done  our  part  to  provide  jobs  and 
homes  during  the  reconversion  period  for 
the  rural  people  of  America. 

The  following  summary  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  gives 
a  picture  of  what  the  Cooley  bill  is  trying 
to  accomplish: 

Summary  of  History  and  Provisions  of  H.  R. 

2233,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  First 

Session 

history 

This  bill  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of 
the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  Farm  Security  Administration  pur¬ 
suant  to  House  Joint  Resolution  119.^  The 
select  committee  filed  its  report  on  May  9, 


^  78th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  The  resolution  was 
originally  approved  by  the  House  on  March 
18,  1943. 
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1944 In  that  report,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  approval  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4384  (78th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.) ,  introduced  on  March  13, 1944, 
by  Mr.  Cooley,  chairman  of  the  select  com¬ 
mittee.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  and  after  hearings,’ 
was  again  referred  to  the  select  committee 
for  further  study.  •  After  additional  consid¬ 
eration  in  conferences,  H.  R.  4334  was  re¬ 
vised,  reintroduced  on  May  24,  1944,  as  H.  R. 
4876  (78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  and  favorably 
reported  with  amendments  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  June  23,  1944.* * 
The  bill  was  not  acted  upon  during  that 
session  of  the  Congress  and,  with  certain 
minor  changes  in  language  and  corrections 
in  dates,  was  reintroduced  in  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session  by  Congressman 
Cooley  on  February  16,  1945,  as  H.  R.  2239, 
and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  v/ould  abolish  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  the  Regional  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation  of  Washington,  D.  C.  (the 
only  remaining  regional),  the  functions  of 
the  Governor  ,  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  relating  to  crop  and  feed  loans,  and  the 
functions  of  the  National  Housing  Agency 
with  respect  to  all  properties,  except  hous¬ 
ing  projects,  originally  acquired  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  and  transferred  to 
the  National  Housing  Agency  by  Executive 
order. 

The  bill  would  also  repeal  title  II  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  relating 
to  rehabilitation  loans,  which  has  never  been 
used  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
repeal  the  laws  relating  to  crop  and  feed 
loans,  and  repeal  the  laws  relating  to  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  regional 
agricultural  credit  corporations. 

In  lieu  of  these  provisions  relating  to  re¬ 
habilitation  loans,  crop  and  feed  loans,  and 
loans  by  the  regional  agricultural  credit  cor¬ 
porations,  the  bill  would  set  up  a  new  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Farmers’  Home  Corporation 
under  which  so-called  production  and  sub¬ 
sistence  loans  could  be  made  to  those  farmers 
who  could  not  obtain  credit  from  existing 
sources.  This  corporation  was  originally  cre¬ 
ated  in  1937,  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  the  Bankhend- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  by  providing  for 
preferences  to  war  veterans,  enlarging  the 
lending  authority  in  some  respects,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  a  system  under  which  tenant  pur¬ 
chase  loans  might ,  be  Insured  by  private 
lenders  in  lieu  of  the  Government  making 
direct  advances  for  all  such  loans.  These 
authorities  would  also  be  exercised  by  the 
Farmers’  Home  Corporation. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  BILL 

The* report  (p.  2)  states  the  objectives  of 
the  bill  as  follows: 

1.  Prompt  liquidation  of  Government  in¬ 
terest  in  cooperative  farming  and  landhold¬ 
ing  projects.  Definite  authorities  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  such  liquidation  are  provided.  It 
is  required  that  all  projects  be  discontinued 
and  that  the  properties  not  suitable  for  farm¬ 
ing  be  sold  within  18  months. 

2.  There  can  be  no  more  99-year  leases  in 
the  farm-security  program. 

3.  There  can  be  no  land  acquisition  by  the 
Corporation  for  any  purpose  except  in  the 
normal  collection  of  debts  in  foreclosure  or 
when  needed  for  the  routine  business  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Corporation. 

4.  The  industrial  plants  originally  started 
by  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  such  as 
hosiery  mills,  furniture  factories,  wood¬ 


’  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Rept.  No.  1430, 
Union  Calendar  No.  492. 

*  The  hearings  were  held  from  March  29, 
1944,  to  May  16,  1944. 

*  Rept.  No.  1747,  78th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


working  shops,  and  so  forth,  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Corporation  for  liquidation. 

5.  Labor  camps  will  be  closed  out  not  later 
than  6  months  after  the  close  of  the  war 
when  such  camps  will  no  longer  be  needed 
in  the  farm-labor-supply  program. 

6.  The  trusts  relating  to  the  State  rural 
rehabilitation  corporations  will  have  to  be 
wound  up. 

7.  The  bill  places  a  definite  limit  ($3,500) 
on  the  total  amount  which  can  be  loaned 
to  any  one  individual  for  general  farming 
purposes. 

8.  The  bill  prevents  any  borrower  from  the 
Corporation  from  “staying  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment’’  indefinitely.  After  a  borrower  has 
been  financed  by  the  Corporation  for  five  con¬ 
secutive  years,  he  will  have  to  pay  his  account 
in  full  before  he  can  obtain  further  loans 
from  the  Corporation. 

9.  Tile  bill  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
competition  by  this  agency  with  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  lending  organizations  and  other 
responsible  private  lenders  furnishing  credit 
to  farmers  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms. 

10.  The  bill  provides  preferences  for  vet¬ 
erans  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  loans  to 
buy  farm  homes. 

11.  The  bill  provides  for  Insured  mortgages 
■with  which  to  purchase  farm  homes,  with 
specific  preferences  for  veterans. 

12.  The  mortgage -insurance  features  of  the 
bill  make  it  possible  for  private  capital  to 
participate  in  financing  the  farm-home- 
acquisition  program. 

13.  The  bill  prohibits  any  farm  loans  under 
the  tenant  purchase  program  on  the  basis  of 
inflated  values.  Loans  must  be  based  upon 
the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the  farms  to 
be  purchased,  based  upon  the  normal  earning 
capacity. 

14.  The  bill  prohibits  any  loan  unless  ap- 
proved^by  a  local  committee  of  farmers. 

15.  The  bill  provides  no  basis  for  the  pater¬ 
nalistic  supervision  and  coddling  practiced 
by  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the  past. 

16.  The  bill  eliminates  duplication  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  making  direct  loans  to  farmers, 
by  combining  thre.e  of  such  agencies. 

17.  The  bill  eliminates  regional  offices  by 
the  agencies  Involved. 

18.  The  bill  provides  for  savings  of  man¬ 
power  and  money  by  eliminating  duplication 
and  reducing  personnel. 

19.  The  bill  provides  that  only  qualified 
and  necessary  personnel  will  be  retained  to 
carry  on  the  functions  authorized  in  the  bill. 

20.  The  bill  will  result  in  the  saving  of  time 
of  farmers  by  requiring  all  Federal  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  making 
loans  or  furnishing  agricultural  credit  serv¬ 
ices  to  farmers  to  utilize  common  or  adjacent 
offices  wherever  practicable. 

21.  The  bill  restricts  the  promiscuous 
printing  and  distribution  of  bulletins  and 
pamphlets,  by  providing  that  Information  as 
to  the  operations  and  programs  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  may  be  printed  and  published  only 
when  funds -are  specifically  provided  there¬ 
for  by  the  Congress. 

22.  The  bill  requires  an  anndal  audit  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 

23.  The  bill  requires  an  annual  accounting 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation,  with  a  full 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

OTHER  SIGNIFICANT  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

The  assets  incident  to  the  agencies  and 
functions  abolished  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Farmers’  Home  Corporation  for  liquida-J 
tlon  and  remittance  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  except  (1)  the  Cor¬ 
poration  would  be  authorized  to  use  the  nec¬ 
essary  funds  to  repay  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  sums  borrowed  from  it 
by  Farm  Security  Administration;  (2)  the 
water  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  are  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Secretary  and  are  being  administered 
by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  Soil 


Conservation  Service  would  not  be  disturbed 
by  the  transfer;  (3)  the  Corporation  would 
retain  such  of  the  files  of  the  agencies  abol¬ 
ished  and  such  of  the  office  furniture,  equip¬ 
ment,  machlnei-y,  and  supplies  as  were  nec¬ 
essary  for  its  own  purposes,  and  (4)  $10,- 
001,000  of  the  assets  would  be  exempted  from 
the  transfer  for  the  purpose  of  capitalizing 
t’  3  Farmers’  Home  Corporation  and  creating 
the  mortgage  insurance  fund.  - 

The  unused  balances  of  existing  appropri¬ 
ations  under  which  the  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  crop-loan  programs  are 
being  carried  on  would,  under  the  intent  of 
the  bill,  also  be  transferred  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  bill,  however,  would  now  need  a 
slight  change  to  describe  the  appropriations 
which  are  now  being  used  for  these  purposes. 

As  the  bill  now  reads,  the  Farmers’  Home 
Corporation  would  have  capital  stock  of 
$1,000  to  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  Corporation  would  be  in  a 
board  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  would 
also  be  authorized  to  appoint  other  expert 
personnel  as  needed.  The  salaries  of  none 
of  the  principal  officers  or  experts  could  ex¬ 
ceed  $10,000  per  annum.  The  other  person¬ 
nel  would  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  pur¬ 
suant  to  civil-service  laws  and  their  salaries 
would  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Clas¬ 
sification  Act. 

The  Corporation  would  be  dependent  upon 
annual  congressional  appropriations  or  au¬ 
thorizations  to  borrow  the  funds  needed  for 
all  of  its  purposes  except,  in  part,  for  carrying 
out  the  mortgage  Insurance  provisions.  The 
proceeds  of  all  loans  which  it  made  would, 
after  payment  of  any  sums  borrovTcd  pursu¬ 
ant  to  congressional  authorization,  be  depos¬ 
ited  in  the  Treasury.  The  Corporation  would 
have  the  usual  powers  of  Government  corpo¬ 
rations  and  other  powers  especially  designed 
for  its  purposes.  It  would  be  audited  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  Comptroller  General  and  reports 
of  its  operations  furnished  the  Congress. 

Under  the  new  authority  to  take  the  place 
of  existing  authorizations  for  crop  and  feed, 
and  rural  rehabilitation  loans,  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  could  make  loans  to  farmers  for  the 
purchase  of  livestock,  seed,  feed,  fertilizer, 
farm  equipment  and  supplies,  other  farm 
needs,  the  refinancing  of  indebtedness  and 
family  subsistence.  The  initial  loan  to  any 
one  borrower  could  not  exceed  $2,500  and  no 
further  loan  could  be  made  to  him  so  long 
as  he  owed  $3,500.  The  term  of  any  loan, 
including  renewals,  could  hot  exceed  5  years. 
After  a  person  had  been  indebted  to  the 
Corporation  for  five  consecutive  years,  he 
could  not  obtain  a  further  loan  until  his 
Indebtedness  was  paid.  Exceptions  as  to 
the  amount  and  length  of  time  loans  might 
be  outstanding  are  made  in  the  case  of  bor¬ 
rowers  from  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit 
Corporation  until  the  expiration  of  any  spe¬ 
cial  programs  for  its  borrowers.  Indebted¬ 
ness  of  Farm  Security  Administration  and 
crop  loan  borrowers  existing  at  the  time  the 
new  act  went  Into  effect  would  be  excluded 
in  determining  these  limitations  with  respect 
to  terms  and  amounts  of  loans. 

The  Corporation  could  not  make  loans  to 
corporations  or  cooperative  associations. 
Neither  could  the  Corporation  make  a  loan 
to  any  person  unless  the  county  committee 
certified  that  the  applicant  was  eligible  for 
the  loan  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  his  char¬ 
acter,  ability,  industry,  and  experience  were 
such  as  would  justify  extension  of  the  credit. 
In  addition,  before  the  loan  could  be  granted, 
there  would  have  to  be  a  certification  by  the 
committee  to  the  effect  that  credit  sufficient 
to  finance  the  actual  needs  of  the  applicant 
was  not  available  to  him  at  the  rates  (not 
exceeding  6  percent)  and  terms  prevailing 
in  the  community  in  or  near  which  he  re¬ 
sided  for  loans  of  similar  size  and  character 
from  commercial  banks,  cooperative  lending 
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agencies,  or  from  any  other  responsible 
source. 

Except  as  otherv/ise  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  interest  rate  of  5  percent  would 
apply  to  all  loans  which  the  Corporation 
made. 

Specific  policies  and  authorizations  would 
be  provided  for  liquidation  of  the  so-called 
resettlement  projects  of  Farm  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Within  6  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act,  the  Corporation 
would  be  required  to  determine  which  of  the 
project  lands  would  be  suitable  for  family- 
size  farms.  A  report  of  this  determination 
would  be'  filed  with  the  Congress.  Lands 
suitable  for  farming  and  personal  property 
usable  in  farming  operations  would  be  sold 
to  persons  eligible  for  tenant  purchase  loans 
or  insured  mortgages  under  policies  and  at 
prices  consistent  with  title  I  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Loans  could 
be  made  to  these  purchasers  to  enable  them 
to  improve  the  lands  or  repair  the  properties. 

Real  and  personal  property  not  capable  of 
being  sold  for  family-size  farms  would  have 
to  be  disposed  of  v/ithin  18  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  act.  The  sales  would 
be  at  the  best  prices  obtainable  after  public 
notice,  for  cash  or  on  secured  credit.  On 
credit  sales,  the  Corporation  would  have  to 
obtain  at  least  20  percent  down  payment  and 
the  balance  within  5  years.  Among  the 
property  to  be  sold  in  this  manner  would  be 
the  electric  light  and  power  plants,  water  sys¬ 
tems.  sewage  systems,  schools  and  churches, 
which  have  been  constructed  by  Farm  Se¬ 
curity  Administration.  In  certain  instances, 
however,  some  of  these  properties  could  be 
granted  or  dedicated  to  local  organizations  or 
municipalities. 

Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Ten¬ 
ant  Act,  which  is  the  law  under  which  tenant 
purchase  loans  are  made,  would  be  amended 
to  give  preferences  to  war  veterans  in  the 
matter  of  loan  funds  and  insured  tenant  pur¬ 
chase  mortgages.  There  would  be  specific 
authority  for  farm  enlargement  and  farm 
Improvement  loans  and  it  would  be  possible 
to  refinance  existing  indebtedness  when  loans 
were  being  made  to  enlarge  or  improve  inade¬ 
quate  or  underimproved  farm  units.  The 
bill  provides  that  loan  values  could  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  “fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the 
farm  based  upon  its  normal  earning  capac¬ 
ity,”  The  farms  would  be  appraised  by  the 
county  committees,  but  reports  of  employees 
of  the  Corpor.ation  trained  for  appraisal  work 
would  be  available  to  the  committeemen  in 
determining  farm  values.  The  county  com¬ 
mittees  would  include  in  their  certifications 
for  loans  a  statement  that  the  applicant 
could  not  obtain  adequate  credit  from  com¬ 
mercial  banks,  cooperative  lending  agencies 
and  other  private  lenders  at  rates  (not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  legal  rate)  and  terms  prevailing 
in  the  community  in  which  the  applicant  re¬ 
sided.  The  applicant  would  also  be  required 
to  agree  that  he  would  refinance  his  loan 
with  the  Federal  land  bank  when  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so. 

The  Interest  rates  on  tenant  purchase  loans 
would  be  increased  from  3  percent  to  4  per¬ 
cent.  The  Corporation’s  authority  to  super¬ 
vise  tenant  purchase  borrowers’  opeAtlons 
would  be  limited  to  that  necessary  to  assure 
that  proper  farming  conservation  practices  as 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation  would  be  car¬ 
ried  out. 

The  loan  and  mortgage  insurance  funds 
available  would  be  distributed  equitably 
aniong  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of 
farm  population  and  the  prevalence  of  ten¬ 
ancy,  except  that  the  Corporation  could  al¬ 
locate  to  each  State  such  amount  as  was 
necessary  to  finance  apllcations  from  veter¬ 
ans. 

The  mortgage  Insurance  fund  would  be 
created  with  an  initial  deposit  of  $10,000,000 
accr  uing  from  the  funds  realized  by  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Regional  Agricultural  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  Money  in  the  fund  not  needed 
for  current  operations  would  be  deposited 


with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  or 
Invested  in  obligations  of  or  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States.  The  Corporation  could 
use  money  in  the  fund  to  purchase  any  notes 
issued  by  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
There  is  authorization  in  the  bill  for  appro¬ 
priations,  as  needed,  to  augment  the  fund  and 
for  paying  administrative  expenses. 

A  mortgage  could  not  be  insured  unless  the 
Corporation  had  made  a  commitment  for 
such  Insurance  before  the  mortgage  was 
executed.  The  total  amount  which  could  be 
insured  and  on  which  commitments  for  in¬ 
surance  had  been  given  could  not  exceed 
$100,000,000  in  any  one  fiscal  year.  In  order 
to  obtain  insurance,  a  person  would  have  to 
be  eligible  for  a  loan  under  title  I  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  and  the 
farm  would  have  to  meet  title  I  requirements. 
The  principal  obligation  could  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  farm  and  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  and  improvements.  The  value  of 
the  farm  would  be  based  upon  its  normal 
earning  capacity,  as  provided  in  Title  I.  The 
Interest  rate  on  the  mortgage  would  be  4 
percent.  One-half  of  1  percent  annually 
would  be  placed  in  the  mortgage  insurance 
fund  and  one-half  of  1  percent  would  go  to 
the  Corporation  for  administrative  expenses 
relating  to  the  mortgage  insurance  provisions. 

The  mortgage  holder  (the  mortgagee) 
would  be  required  to  agree  that  he  would 
accept  the  benefits  of  the  Insurance  in  lieu 
of  any  right  of  foreclosure  and  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  act  as  collection  agent  for  the 
mortgagee.  TTie  Corporation  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  remit  promptly  to  the  mortgage 
holder  all  payments  which  it  collected  from 
the  mortgagor.  It  would  have  to  advise  the 
mortgagee  promptly  of  any  default.  If  the 
mortgagor  failed  to  pay  installments  within 
30  days  from  the  date  due,  the  Corporation 
would  make  these  payments  to  the  mortgagee 
out  of  the  mortgage  Insurance  fund.  The 
mortgage  holder  could  assign  the  note  and 
mortgage  and  contract  of  insurance  upon 
notice  to  the  Corporation. 

If  the  mortgagor  was  in  default  for  more 
than  12  months,  the  mortgagee  could  obtain 
payment  in  full  by  transferring  the  note  and 
mortgage  and  related  Instruments  to  the 
Corporation.  The  Corporation  would  then 
pay  the  holder  the  amount  due  on  the  mort¬ 
gage  out  of  the  mortgage  insurance  fund.  If 
there  were  not  sufficient  money  in  the  fund 
to  make  the  payment,  the  Corporation  could 
obtain  it  by  Issuing  a  note  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  This  note  would  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Corporation, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  of  not  more  than  3  percent  per  an¬ 
num.  The  redeemed  mortgage  would  become 
an  asset  of  the  mortgage  iirsurance  fund.  As 
soon  as  sufficient  cash  was  obtained  in  the 
fund,  the  Corporation  could  use  it  to  retire 
the  note  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  These  insured  mortgages  would  be  made 
eligible  for  Investment  by  National  banks, 
savings  banks,  and  insurance  companies. 

After  repurchase  of  any  mortgage  from  a 
mortgage  holder,  the  corporation  would  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  mortgagor  desired  to  keep 
the  property.  If  so,  the  Corporation  would 
consider  whether  the  mortgagor  had  made 
reasonable  efforts  to  meet  his  payments  and  a 
reasonable  chance  to  retain  the  properly. 
Upon  such  finding,  an  extension  agreement 
could  be  entered  into  for  a  period  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  5  years.  If  the  mortgagor  failed  to 
make  good  during  that  time,  the  Corporation 
could  foreclose. 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  the 
various  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  under  its  supervision  could  act  as 
agent  for  the  Corporation  upon  terms  and 
conditions  mutually  agreeable.  There  is  a 
further  provision  for  consolidation  of  the 
field  offices  of  the  Corporation  where  prac¬ 
ticable. 

There  are  several  provisions  in  the  bill 
which  need  to  be  revised  or  deleted  in  order 
to  bring  it  up  to  date. 


While  no  one  individual  may  subscribe 
to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Cooley  bill,  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  it  can 
be  used  to  meet  situations  that  always 
have  and  that  probably  always  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  rural  life.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
committee  and  the  House  will  give  this 
meritorious  legislation  its  approval  and 
I  personally  hope  some  changes  can  be 
effectuated  in  some  of  the  sections. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  join  with  other  members, 
regardless  of  partisanship,  witliin  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Departments  for  a  period  of  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  listen  to  witnesses  who  ap¬ 
peared  both  for  and  against  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  type  of  legislation.  We 
have  held  many  executive  sessions  when 
we  labored  over  the  details  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  with  a  view  to  perhaps  perfecting 
its  provisions.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  over-all  objectives  of  the 
bill  now  before  us  that  I  take  the  well 
of  the  House  in  counseling  briefly  with 
my  colleagues. 

In  beginning  I  should  like  to  say  that 
there  are  certain  sections  during  the 
reading  of  this  bill  when  I  shall  vote 
for  amendments  which  will  be  presented 
by  my  colleagues.  I  voted  for  at  least 
two  of  those  amendments  in  committee 
and  they  will  be  presented  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  House  for  their  approval 
or  disapproval.  I  believe  also  that  we 
can  properly,  within  the  framework  of 
the  purposes  of  this  proposal,  strengthen 
the  measure  which  has  been  reported  by 
our  committee.  I  want  it  very  clearly 
understood  that  I  am  not  one  of  those 
possessed  of  a  haunting  fear  of  the  im¬ 
plications  which  are  often  ascribed  to 
this  type  of  legislation. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  opponents, 
of  course,  of  this  type  of  bill.  I  am  con¬ 
strained,  however,  to  say  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  I  am  in  disagreement  with 
the  minority  opinion  filed  in  connection 
with  this  bill.  It  has  been  presented  by 
our  good  and  able  colleagues.  Represent¬ 
atives  Hoffman,  Church,  Gibson,  and 
Rich.  I  have  read  rot  once  but  many 
times  their  viewpoint  and  opposition  to 
this  legislation.  I  have  thought  back, 
as  they  have  presented  their  thinking, 
of  what  they  set  forth  to  be  certain  fears 
which  they  hold  about  the  public-works 
developments  within  the  framework  of 
our  system  of  check  and  balances.  These 
gentlemen  have  pointed  out,  for  the 
mem.bership  of  Congress  to  read  and 
perhaps  follow,  their  views  about  too 
much  Government  activity. 

We  have,  as  a  Congress,  approved  by 
authorizing  legislation  and  implemented 
by  appropriations  certain  measures  and 
programs  which  create  a  public-works 
program  in  this  Nation  to  cushion,  as  it 
were,  a  so-called  period  of  reconversion. 
If  we  have  an  economic  upheaval  and 
then  go  into  a  period  of  unem.ployment 
which  might  conceivably  stretch  over  not 
only  a  period  of  months  but  a  period  of 
years.  Congress  is  charged  with  a  resp  in- 
sibility  to  plan  and  aid  job  opportunities 
under  Government  impetus. 
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The  minority  members  have  objected 
to  expenditures  or  the  authorizations  for 
expenditures  which  have  already  been 
made  in  certain  bills  which  provide  for 
the  construction  of  highways,  develop¬ 
ment  of  airports,  and  the  inauguration 
of  types  of  projects  which  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  communities  themselves,  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  well¬ 
being,  as  I  understand  it,  of  the  people 
of  our  Republic. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  point  to  which 
the  gentleman  is  now  referring  in  the 
minority  report  is  that  there  is  not  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  under  this  bill 
that  the  President  and  his  advisers  and 
the  Congress  and  its  committees  cannot 
do  under  the  present  legislation.  Is  that 
not  the  point  we  make? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  points  made,  but  I  also  think,  and  if 
I  am  in  error  the  gentleman  will  correct 
me,  3'ou  have  a  feeling  that  the  appro¬ 
priations  or  authorizations^  that  have 
been  made  are  not  founded  in  necessity, 
and  that  Congress  has  perhaps  been  on 
the  side  of  error  in  the  passage  of  those 
bills  to  which  I  refer  as  public  works 
spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  five  additional  min¬ 
utes.  _ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  As  far  as  I  know, 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  that  report 
to  criticize  any  past  legislation.  That 
was  not  the  point.  The  point  was,  for 
•example,  that  General  Fleming  I  think 
has  announced  that  he  already  has  plans 
for  the  spending  of  $5,000,000,000  in 
public  works.  Then,  the  House  has 
either,  appropriated  or  authorized  ap¬ 
propriations  of  $107,000,000  for  planning, 
and  all  this  bill  does  is  get  another  report 
from  another  committee  to  be  considered 
by  an  additional  committee  that  the 
House  will  appoint,  but  finally  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  to  be  taken  apart  and  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House, 
all  of  which  is  but  a  duplication  of  the 
present  functions  of  the  President  and 
his  advisers  and  Congress. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  regret  that  I  have 
read  into  the  minority  report  any  philos¬ 
ophy  which  the  four  signatures  did  not 
intend. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  speak  only  for  my¬ 
self.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  other  three  gentlemen. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  is 
under  the  impression  that  the  minority 
report  objected  to  appropriations  already 
made.  There  was  no  intent  of  that 
kind  in  the  minority  report.  Our  point 
is  that  these  appropriations  and  author¬ 
izations  are  made  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  must  at  that  time  consider  the 
private  enterprise  system  always,  but  we 
do  not  need  this  measure  to  do  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  reiterate  what  I 
just  said  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan.  If  I  did  weave  or  underline  into 


the  minority  report  that  which  was  not 
Intended,  I  certainly  regret  having  done 
so. 

I  do  desire,  however,  to  supplement  or 
reinforce  what  I  said  earlier  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  individuals  who  have 
signed  this  minority  report,  and  for  whom 
I  have  very  genuine  personal  regard,  in 
many  instances  have  voted  against  post¬ 
war  public  works  programs  wliich  have 
been  passed  by  the  Seventy-eighth  and 
Seventy-ninth  Congresses,  and  I  refer 
especially  to  the  Federal  aid  airport  bill 
and  flood-control  projects  program,  that 
there  were  votes  from  tliis  group  against 
such  legislation. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  The  gentleman  was 
justified  in  taking  his  position.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Church],  one 
of  the  minority  members,  stated  this 
afternoon,  “This  is  one  of  the  most  fan¬ 
tastic  schemes  ever  submitted  to  the 
Congress.’’  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  GiB^pN]  said,  “The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  tun  the  Government  and  let 
business  run  itself.  Let  business  alone.’’ 
Those  are  two  gentlemen  who  signed  the 
minority  report,  and  those  two  state¬ 
ments  were  made  where  the  gentleman 
now  stands  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  refer  the  gentleman 
to  the  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lanham].  The  gentleman 
understands  Mr.  Lanham’s  position  on 
public  works.  He  is  certainly  opposed  to 
the  pending  measure,  the  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  knowledge, 
I  think,  of  the  viewpoint  entertained,  not 
only  this  afternoon  but  on  other  occa¬ 
sions,  by  our  able  friend  and  veteran  leg¬ 
islator,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Lanham].  I  attempt  to  understand  the 
facts  behind  legislation,  and  often  there 
are  good  motives,  but  they  may  be  in¬ 
correct,  in  connection  with  the  legisla¬ 
tion  by  certain  Members  who  are  oppos¬ 
ing  this  bill. 

I  feel  the  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  give  leadership  in  going  forward  in  a 
coordinated  program  of  public  works, 
rather  than  to  adopt,  as  we  have  from 
time  to  time  adopted  in  our  Nation,  a 
public-works  program  hastily  conceived, 
and  oftentimes  carried  out  faultily.  We 
have  acted  to  take  care  of  a  situation  of 
unemployment  which  existed  as  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  time.  I  think  that  in  the  Labor 
Committee  of  this  House,  where  we  are 
considering  legislation  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  a  feeling  among  the  Mem¬ 
bers  that  apparently  we  come  to  a  place 
where  the  recent  labor-management 
conference  breaks  down,  and  the  country 
expects  Congress  to  step  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer¬ 
tain  questions  were  resolved  in  that  con¬ 
ference,  but  when  it  came  to  an  actual 
agreement  of  labor  and  management  on  a 
particular  problem,  while  there  was  no 
bitter  outward  feeling,  no  unpleasantries 
perhaps,  they  just  said  in  effect:  “We 


cannot  get  together.’’  So  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  feeling  that  there 
had  been  this  breakdown  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  sends  to  Congress  a  proposal.  He 
desires,  as  does  the  American  people, 
labor-managem.ent  peace  in  this  coun¬ 
try  so  there  will  be  production  of  essen¬ 
tial  goods  for  our  people  during  the  re¬ 
conversion  period.  When  Mr.  Truman 
saw  all  this  breaking  apart  he  quickly 
sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  plan  to  establish,  by  law,  fact-finding 
boards.  It  is  the  feeling  among  the 
members  of  the  Labor  Committee  and 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  the  draft 
of  the  bill  was  conceived  quickly  and 
brought  to  the  Capitol  with  a  plea  for 
immediate  action,  action  before  Christ¬ 
mas  and  that  such  haste  would  be  an 
improper  vjay  to  approach  such  a  b’g 
problem.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  provi¬ 
sions  to  meet  our  kind  of  industrial  re¬ 
lations  trouble. 

I  think  we  have  a  like  situation  exist¬ 
ing,  when  from  time  to  time  in  this  coun¬ 
try  we  are  under  the  impact  of  unem- 
plojTOent  or  an  economic  crisis,  and  we  « 
attempt  to  come  to  the  Congress  quickly 
and  provide  certain  public  works  of  one 
type  or  another — roads,  airports,  flood 
control,  or  what  not.  I  feel  such  a  hit- 
and-miss  policy  has  not  given  the  type 
of  well-rounded  public-works  program 
which  the  people  of  this  country  desire. 

I  have  long  believed  we  ought  to  head  up 
a  coordinated  program  of  public  works, 
not  that  it  be  undertaken  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  period,  but  that  it  be  on  the  shelf,  as 
it  were,  just  as  the  wise  grocer,  if  possible, 
will  keep  upon  his  shelves  the  products 
which  he  believes  from  time  to  time  his 
customers  may  desire  to  purchase.  He 
does  not  want  a  run  on  those  groceries 
in  one  morning  or  afternoon.  He  knows, 
however,  that  the  supplies  are  ready  for 
purchase  if  and  when  his  customers  de¬ 
sire  them. 

I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  think,  then,  in  terms  of  our  country’s 
development  in  the  future  in  order  that 
we  do  not  provide  a  job  to  a  man  for  a 
certain  day,  or  week,  or  month,  but  that 
the  worker  is  employed  in  an  over-all 
program  of  public-works  development 
which,  when  a  dollar  of  Government 
money  is  spent,  returns  many  fold  in 
dividends  that  Federal  expenditure  of 
moneys.  Without  attempting  to  justify 
the  expenditures  for  Nation-wide  pro¬ 
grams  for  airports  or  highways,  in  which 
I  thoroughly  believe,  I  feel  that  it  is  the 
type  of  expenditure  which  In  the  future 
will  implement  private  business  devel¬ 
opment  rather  than  destroy.  In  other 
words,  we  will  do  a  job  of  funneling  proj¬ 
ects,  as  it  were,  through  one  channel 
and  from  that  funneling  we  shall  have 
ready  as  a  backlog  what  the  country  will 
need  in  the  way  of  public  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should 
allay  our  fears  as  to  any  philosophy  in 
this  legislation  which  would  seem  to'  de¬ 
stroy  private  enterprise  and  initiative  in 
this  country.  I  certainly  would  not  want 
to  destroy  those  traits.  I  would  want 
to  encourage  them.  I  think  it  appro¬ 
priate  for  me  to  say,  as  I  close  my  state¬ 
ment  this  afternoon,  that  many  months 
ago  I  joined  with  Senator  Vandenberg, 
of  Michigan,  in  proposing  to  the  Con- 
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gress  legislation  which  has  become  law 
which  removes  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  regulations  and  con¬ 
trols  from  small  industries  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  Where  it  formerly  was  in  effect 
at  a  $100,000  level,  the  level,  under  our 
proposal,  was  raised  to  $300,000.  We 
thus  give  small  private  enterprise  and 
energetic  business  investors  an  incentive 
in  this  country.  New  venture  capital 
outlets  must  constantly  be  increased. 

This  Congress,  my  colleagues,  does 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  functioning  of  valu¬ 
able  Government  leadership  to  its  best 
advantage  for  public  works  planning. 
We  present  a  bill,  which  may  be  amend¬ 
ed,  but  which  will  occupy  a  storehouse 
of  worth-while  projects  funneled  through 
one  agency  exercising  care  over  peace¬ 
time  employment  problems.  We  also 
make  for  a  better  and  basically  sound 
America  when  we  add  to  its  value  stones 
of  progress  which  have  been  fashioned 
with  the  aid  of  expert  Federal  and  pri¬ 
vate  cooperation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 

FAUVERl. 

(Mr.  KEFAUVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  "It 
is  time  for  a  declaration  that  really 
means  something.” 

These  words,  which  I  take  as  the 
theme  of  my  remarks  today,  are  not  my 
own.  They  are  a  direct  quote  from  the 
majority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  on  the  substitute  bill  for  S. 
380. 

The  gentlemen  who  signed  that  report 
have  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  intentions. 
They  have,  indeed,  come  forth  with  a 
declaration  that  means  something. 
They  have  made  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  they  reject  the  principles  of  the 
full-employment  bill,  that  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned  the  (Iiovernment  has  no 
responsibility  for  employment,  and  that 
they  do  not  intend  that  the  Government 
should  take  the  steps  necessary  to  make 
jobs  available.  The  entire  structure  of 
this  substitute  measm-e  is  built  around 
this  outright  repudiation  of  the  right  to 
work.  Hence  there  is  obviously  no  point 
in  trying  now  to  incorporate  in  it  the 
minimum  principles  originally  endorsed 
by  the  sponsors  of  H.  R.  2202.  This  sub¬ 
stitute  is  not  amendable. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  should 
declare,  in  words  that  really  mean  some¬ 
thing,  these  minimum  principles  em¬ 
bodied  in  both  H.  R.  2202  and  the  Senate 
version  of  S.  380.  As  I  see  it,  these  prin¬ 
ciples  fall  into  two  groups,  the  policy  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  the  machinery  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  objectives. 

H.  R.  2202  clearly  enunciated  the  right 
to  work,  defined  as  “sufficient”  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  all  Americans 
able  to  work  and  seeking  work,  aird  de¬ 
clared  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  assure  continu¬ 
ing  full  employment. 

Tile  committee  substitute,  and  I  quote, 
“unqualifiedly  rejects  this  theory.” 
Why? 


For  one  thing,  because  they  argue  that 
the  right  to  work  is  not  synofiomous 
with  the  right  of  freedom,  and  that  is 
the  function  of  the  Government  to  as¬ 
sure  the  latter,  but  not  the  former.  Let 
me  ask  you,  how  can  the  Government 
assure  freedom  without  seeing  to  it  that 
every  individual  has  the  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living?  If  a  man  has  no  job, 
how  can  he  enjoy  freedom  of  political 
participation,  freedom  from  fear,  free¬ 
dom  of  competition,  freedom  to  health, 
education,  recreation  and  security,  free¬ 
dom  of  social  and  economic  democracy, 
freedom  to  make  the  most  of  himself? 
How  can  a  man  on  the  dole  exercise  that 
initiative  and  self-reliance  which  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  a  major  objective  of  this 
committee  bill?  Without  the  right  to 
work,  a  man  is  not  free. 

In  this  connection  I  consider  it  highly 
significant  that  the  substitute  bill  de¬ 
letes  all  of  the  original  references  to 
promoting  the  general  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Nation,  fostering  the  Ameri¬ 
can  home  and  education  and  way  of  life, 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people,  providing  adequate 
employment  opportunity  for  returning 
veterans,  maintaining  markets  for  agri¬ 
culture,  economic  development  of  imder- 
developed  areas,  strengthening  national 
defense,  and  contributing  to  world  peace. 
It  also  omits  the  specific  safeguard 
against  exporting  unemploj'ment  by 
avoiding  resort  to  methods  that  would 
lead  to  economic  warfare  among  nations. 

Gentlemen,  the  case  for  this  substitute 
measure  is  rested  mainly  upon  the  thesis, 
that  full  employment  is  impossible. 
They  are  trying  to  tell  the  people  that 
it  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion  to  expect 
jobs  under  our  system.  I  quote: 

Full  employment  never  has  been  and  never 
will  be  maintained  under  our  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise  except  in  wartime 
under  huge  deficits. 

Uneniployment,  they  say.  Is  essential  to 
our  economy. 

Here  you  have  it  in  plain  words  that 
really  mean  something.  All  they  are 
willing  to  do  is  state  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  promote  the  fullest  sustainable 
employment,  which  by  their  definition  is 
clearly  something  less  than  enough  jobs 
for  all  who  want  and  need  them. 

This  makes  it  very  easy  to  locate  the 
principal  difference  between  H.  R.  2202 
and  the  substitute  for  S.  380.  The  spon- 
-sors  of  the  original  bill,  taking  their  cue 
from  the  official  platforms  of  both  par¬ 
ties  and  from  the  administration,  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  write  into  the  law 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  stimulate  full 
employment,  plus  the  conviction  that  the 
Government  is  powerful  enough  to  assure 
that  goal.  This  substitute  measure,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  publicly  declare 
that  the  Government  has  no  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  full  employment,  that  it  does  not 
have  the  requisite  tools,  and  that  in  any 
case  it  shall  not  take  the  necessary  steps. 

That  indeed,  is  the  essence  of  the  so- 
called  implementing  portion  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill.  Let  no  one  m.ake  the  mistake 
of  interpreting  the  economic  report  as  a 
kind  of  a  national  budget.  The  majority 
report  explicitly  states  that  since  the 
committee  substitute  rejects  the  theory 
upon  which  the  Senate  bill  was  con¬ 
ceived,  it  creates  no  provision  for  such  a 


budget.  And  this  is  clear  enough  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  five  essentials  which 
constitute  a  national  budget  are  missing 
in  the  substitute  draft. 

First,  by  creation  of  a  special  Economic 
Council,  it  practically  eliminates  Presi¬ 
dential  responsibility  for  the  budget. 
The  intent  of  the  original  bill  was  that 
the  budget  should  be  an  executive  func¬ 
tion  and  should  be  cooperatively  prepared 
by  the  administrative  departments  and 
agencies  in  close  consultation  with  eco¬ 
nomic  groups.  Thus  it  would  utilize  ex¬ 
isting  functions  and  information,  and  it 
would  be  the  administration’s  economic 
program.  Under  the  substitute  measure, 
however,  the  economic  report  would  be 
prepared  in  an  ivory  tower  vacuum  by 
an  advisory  board  with  limited  appropri¬ 
ations,  not  subject  to  congressional  ap¬ 
proval,  and  completely  divorced  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  carrying  out  its  own  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  budgeting  process  would 
be  stymied  before  it  ever  started. 

Second,  you  cannot  budget  the  Nation’s 
resources  toward  a  given  goal  if  you  do 
not  even  know  what  the  goal  is.  The 
present  bill  makes  no  provision  for  stat¬ 
ing  the  objective — whether  it  be  full  em¬ 
ployment  or  high  employment — in  quan¬ 
titative  terms.  We  would  never  know 
what  we  were  after  or  whether  we  had 
ever  achieved  it — we  would  only  know 
when  we  did  not  achieve  it. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  no  provision 
for  collecting  the  essential  information 
upon  which  any  Intelligent  legislative 
program  must  be  based— no  appraisal  of 
current  economic  trends  to  see  how  near¬ 
ly  v/e  have  approximated  the  goal.  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  asked  to  take  measures  to 
promote  high  employment,  but  it  v/ould 
have  neither  a  measure  of  .'’hat  consti¬ 
tutes  high  employment,  nor  a  measure  of 
how  much  action  is  required  to  achieve 
it. 

The  fourth  and  greatest  gap  of  all  lies 
in  the  absence  of  an  economic  program 
for  combating  depression.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  bill  to  promote  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  but  the  only  way  in  which 
it  proposed  to  do  so  is  through  limited 
public  works  and  unspecified  loans.  I 
say  “limited,”  because  not  only  must  the 
public  works  be  no  greater  than  “nor¬ 
mal” — “normal  needs  in  normal  times” — 
but  they  must  “avoid  competition  of  gov¬ 
ernment  with  private  business  enter¬ 
prises.’”  “Normal,”  of  course,  means  past 
rates  of  construction;  the  bill  does  not 
contemplate  additional  action  in  case  of 
emergency.  But  as  was  pointed  out  in 
the  debate  of  the  Senate  committee,  the 
restriction  to  “noncompetitive”  public 
works  could  and  probably  would  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  exclude  some  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  and  most  productive  undertak¬ 
ings  like  REA,  TVA,  flood  control,  hous¬ 
ing,  even  outlays  for  public  health. 

In  contrast  to  this  do-l6ss-than-now 
policy  for  stimulating  private  enterprise, 
H.  R.  2202  proposes  to  utilize  the  whole 
tool  kit  of  Federal  policies  for  influencing 
economic  activity.  It  specifically  men¬ 
tions  taxation,  banking,  credit  and  cur¬ 
rency,  monopoloy  and  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices,  wages,  hours  and  working  condi¬ 
tions,  foreign  trade  and  investment,  ag¬ 
riculture,  education,  housing,  social  se¬ 
curity,  natural  resources,  the  provision  of 
public  services,  works  and  research,  and 
leaves  the  door  open  for  other  measures 
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that  Congress  might  feel  would  stimulate 
private  enterprise. 

In  addition,  just  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  the  Government  will  not  stint 
on  its  efforts  to  stimulate  private  pro¬ 
duction,  it  guarantees  the  expenditure  of 
whatever  Federal  funds  are  necessary  for 
these  purposes.  This  is  the  final  bulwark 
to  the  promise  that  the  Government  will 
do  nothing  short  of  enough  to  make 
available  full  employment  opportunity. 
Yet  it  has  been  the  main  target  for  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  who  charge  that 
this  would  necessarily  involve  huge  defi¬ 
cits  and  undermining  of  the  credit  of 
the  Nation. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  you 
fully  grasp  the  position  of  the  committee 
on  this  point.  In  unmistakable  language 
they  tell  us  that  above  all  the  objective 
is  to  adopt  sound  financial  practices,  by 
which  they  mean  rigid  balancing  of  the 
Budget.  They  state  that  “the  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  against  deficit  spend¬ 
ing  is  nullified  by  the  concluding  lim¬ 
itation  that  the  goal  of  full  employment 
will  not  be  interfered  with.’’  Do  you 
realize  what  this  means?  Not” only  do 
they  consider  deficits  a  worse  evil  than 
unemployment.  But  they  would  not  even 
be  willing  to  give  the  unemployed  a 
dole — because  you  cannot  finance  doles 
by  taxes,  when  your  tax  base  is  wither¬ 
ing  away.  H.  R.  2202,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposes  to  avoid  deficits,  doles,  and  un¬ 
employment.  It  recognizes  that,  aside 
from  war,  deficits  are  caused  by  depres¬ 
sion,  and  that  the  only  road  to  sound 
finance  is  full  production  and  employ¬ 
ment. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  substitute  meas¬ 
ure  stops  the  budgeting  process  in  the 
middle,  by  omitting  the  provision  for  a 
joint  resolution  by  the  joint  committee. 
All  it  would  have  the  committee  do  is 
file  a  report — to  join  all  the  other  reports 
in  the  dusty  file.  The  original  idea,  af¬ 
ter  all,  was  that  the  President  should 
recommend  and  the  Congress  should  de¬ 
cide.  Why  provide  for  coordinated  study 
of  the  problem  as  a  whole — why  waste 
the  time  and  talents  of  18  or  30  Members 
of  Congress,  if  this  is  all  that  comes  out 
of  it? 

As  I  see  it,  the  only  justification  for  the 
policy  declaration,  and  the  collection  of 
information,  and  the  setting  of  goals, 
and  the  administrative  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  the  joint  committee — in  short 
for  the  bill — ^is  that  Congress  should 
emerge  with  an  approved  framework 
around  which  it  could  coordinate  all  of 
its  subsequent  activities.  Without  such 
a  frame  of  reference,  there  can  be  no  na¬ 
tional  economic  program  for  achieving 
employment — full,  high,  or  even  “mid¬ 
dling.” 

“It  is  time  for  a  declaration  that  really 
means  something.” 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Ellsworth]. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  carefully  to  the  debate  on 
this  bill  today  and,  not  only  that,  but 
during  the  summer  and  since,  I  have 
spent  many  hom'S  studying  this  bill 
which  has  been  labeled  and  advertised 
to  the  people  of  our  country  as  the  full 
employment  bill.  The  title  is  wrong  and 
the  people  have  been  deceived.  This  bill 


does  not  provide  for  employment — full 
or  otherwise. 

As  I  listened  to  the  debate  this  after¬ 
noon  several  questions  have  beset  me — 
sincere  worries  about  the  trend  of  things 
and  what  is  happening  and  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  our  Government  in  recent  years. 
On  yesterday  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  pass  a  bill  which  says  in  so 
many  words  that  robbery  and  extortion 
are  crimes  and  felonies.  For  Heaven’s 
sake,  where  have  we  drifted  when  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  after  150  years  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Congress  to  declare  that  robbery 
and  extortion  are  crimes? 

Now  we  are  considering  a  bill  in  which 
the  authors  seem  to  find  it  necessary  in 
two  or  three  places  to  reaffirm  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  engage 
in  private  enterprise  and  go  forward  on 
their  own  initiative.  Why  is  it  now 
necessary  to  write  into  a  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
operating  under  the  Constitution,  a 
statement  that  private  enterprise  is  to 
be  encouraged  and  fostered?  Those 
principles  made  this  country  what  it  is 
today.  The  basis  of  our  very  foundation 
is  freedom  and  private  enterprise,  yet 
no^  and  at  other  times  in  recent  years 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  some¬ 
thing  like  this. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  asked 
a  question  as  to  why  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
affirm  our  allegiance  to  private  industry. 
I  think  I  have  here  the  complete  answer. 
This  letter  came  to  me  this  morning: 

I  am  just  a  small  grocer  trying  to  make  a 
living,  but  the  way  things  are  going  I  don’t 
know  but  what  the  union  is  going  to  make  me 
Join  to  make  a  living.  The  union  has  been 
picketing  for  some  weeks  at  the  Standard 
Grocery  Co.  in  Holiand,  and  if  they  keep  it  up 
they  will  have  to  close,  and  it  will  leave  me 
and  other  grocers  with  no  place  to  buy.  The 
employees  of  this  wholesale  house  voted  100 
percent  against  joining  the  union,  and  I 
don’t  think  it  is  a  free  country  if  the  union 
is  going  to  hold  up  freight  from  this  whole¬ 
sale  house  in  order  to  force  them  to  join.  My 
cu  tomers  will  not  be  able  to  buy  unless  this 
practice  is  stopped. 

There  is  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  run¬ 
ning  a  little  corner  grocery  store. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  answered  one  facet  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  asked. 

Let  me  continue  with  a  discussion  of 
the  bill  under  consideration.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  the  bill  apparently  thought  it 
necessary  to  restate  that  the  people  of 
this  country  have  a  right  to  engage  in 
private  enterprise  and  have  their  under¬ 
takings  protected  and  fostered.  I  think 
it  is  a  sad  thing  if  that  must  be  done.  We 
must  have  traveled  a  long  way  down  the 
road  toward  state  socialism  or  some 
other  “ism”  if  such  basic  principles  of  our 
Republic  must  be  reenacted  into  law. 

Just  about  all  this  bill  does  is  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $450,000  with  which 
to  set  up  a  new  bureau  and  a  new  con¬ 
gressional  committee.  Most  of  the 
things  provided  for  in  it  fan  be  done  by 
existing  agencies  of  the  Government  and 
by  the  Chief  Executive  with  existing  ap¬ 


propriations  and  with  existing  person¬ 
nel. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  are  we  not,  as  a 
Congress,  drifting  into  doing  something 
that  has  been  the  much-used  devise  of 
the  Executive  during  these  last  10  or  12 
years?  We  all  kpow — certainly  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  know — that 
the  Presidential  solution  of  almost  any 
problem  that  has  come  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  establishment  these  last  10  or  12 
years  has  been  the  appointment  of  a 
new  bureau,  a  new  authority — that  is  a 
new  word  that  has  come  into  our  Gov¬ 
ernment — or  a  new  administration  or 
a  new.  committee  or  a  new  body  of  some 
kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  two  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  I  notice  in  the 
press  this  morning  that  there  is  even 
something  new  under  the  sun  in  this 
field,  and  that  is  that  we  have  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  “Expediter”  created  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  I  hope  that  this  body  will  not 
at  any  time  soon  start  passing  legislation 
creating  expediters,  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  proceed  to  pass  this  legislation 
which  provides  only  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  bureau,  and  a  new  committee,  at 
a  cost  of  $445,000,  thus  falling  into  the 
error  of  administration  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  has  fallen  into  in  the  last  10  or  12 
years.  We  have  too  many  bureaus  now. 
We  have  too  many  people  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll  now.  We  should  use  for  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  some  who  are  already  on 
the  pay  roll,  with  the  appropriations 
already  authorized,  and  vote  down  this 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  proposal. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Bates!. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  closing  hours  of  this 
debate  I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
place  before  the  Members  of  the  House 
information  with  respect  to  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  a  very  sad  situation  affecting 
the  training  of  our  young  naval  officers 
through  what  is  now  called  the  NROTC, 
formerly  the  V-12  training  program. 

This  House  recently  passed  a  bill  es¬ 
tablishing  the  peacetime  strength  of  the 
United  States  Navy  at  500,000  men.  This 
figure  was  recommended  by  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  and  is  the  result  of  many 
months  of  careful  planning.  This  peace¬ 
time  Navy  will  need  an  estimated  total 
of  40,000  regular  officers.  It  will  also 
need  a  substantial  number  of  officers  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  duty  in  the  Naval  Re¬ 
serve. 

The  officer  strength  of  the  Navy  must 
be  constantly  renewed  by  a  continuous 
flov/  of  newly  commissioned  ensigns. 
The  Regular  Navy  needs  these  young 
officers  to  move  to  higher  ranks  through 
the  years  as  older  officers  are  lost  through 
death,  disability,  or  resignation.  So  far 
as  the  Naval  Reserve  is  concerned,  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  war  has  shown  that 
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a  Naval  Reserve  officer  is  usually  unfit 
for  immediate  service  at  sea  if  he  has 
been  more  than  5  years  out  of  college. 
Hence,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that  the 
Naval  Reserve  have  a  constant  supply  of 
new  young  oflBcers  from  year  to  year. 

I  have  leartied  that  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  these  considerations  in  mind, 
began  planning  nearly  2  years  ago  for 
a  transition  from  the  wartime  officer 
candidate  program  to  a  peacetime  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  proper  size  and  type  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  peacetime  Navy  of  500,000 
men.  Beginning  in  July  of  1943,  the 
Navy  had  on  active  duty  in  131  colleges 
and  universities,  approximately  70,000 
young  ofQcer  candidates.  This  pro¬ 
gram — ^the  Navy  V-12  program — pro¬ 
duced  more  than  50,000  qualified  officers 
for  the  Navy  during  the  war.  It  served 
the  country  well,  and  it  also  provided  a 
substantial  number  of  students  to  many 
colleges  which  would  otherwise  have  had 
a  difficult  time  to  remain  in  operation. 
Since  the  trainees  were  on  active  duty 
in  class  V-12,  the  colleges  were  required 
to  readjust  their  facilities  in  order  to 
provide  housing  and  messing  arrange¬ 
ments  to  meet  Navy  standards.  Also,  be¬ 
cause  much  of  the  academic  work  was 
prescribed  by  the  Navy,  the  colleges  have 
hired  instructors ,  in  numbers  and  pro¬ 
portions  which  were  different  from  the 
usual  faculty  pattern.  For  example,  they 
hired  many  more  instructors  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  physics  than  would  normally 
be  required  to  meet  their  peacetime  needs. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  when  the  Navy 
realized  that  the  V-12  program  was  pro¬ 
ducing  officers  in  greater  numbers  than 
were  absolutely  essential  for  the  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  the  wav,  steps  were 
taken  to  decrease  the  size  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  way  which  would  not  break 
any  definite  commitments  to  the  men 
in  training,  would  make  the  transition 
back  to  peacetime  operation  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  coUeges,  and  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  steady,  though  decreasing  flow 
of  qualified  officers  to  the  fleet.  By  No¬ 
vember  1,  1945,  the  program  had  been 
decreased  from  70,000  to  30,000  trainees, 
with  plans  for  further  decreases  in  pros¬ 
pect.  This  process  Involved  two  basic 
procedures:  First,  decreasing  the  input 
of  new  trainees  to  the  program,  while 
permitting  those  who  were  partially 
trained  to  continue  to  completion;  and 
second,  increasing  the  average  length  of 
the  college  course  permitted  from  ap¬ 
proximately  five  college  terms  to  eight 
terms,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  full  4-year 
college  course.  Tire  second  portion  of 
this  plan  involved  the  transfer  of  V-12 
deck  and  'engineer  trainees  -to  the 
NROTC.  The  Congress  was  informed  of 
this  plan  in  the  fall  of  1944,  and  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  operation,  passed  a  bill 
which  became  Public  Law  No.  1  of  the 
current  Congress.  This  bill  provided 
that  the  postwar  limitation  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trainees  in  the  NROTC  should  be 
Increased  to  14,000,  a  figure  based  on 
the  needs  of  a  500,000-man  Navy  and  an 
adequate  Naval  Reserve.  The  bill  also 
provided  that  the  Navy  Department 
would  be  permitted  to  continue  not  more 
than  24,000  men  in  the  NROTC  for  a 
period  of  1  year  after  the  termination 
of  hostilities,  in  order  that  there  might 


be  a  smooth  transition  from  the  wartime 
V-12  NROTC  program  to  a  new  peace¬ 
time  program. 

Immediately  after  VJ-day,  the  Navy 
Department  undertook  steps  to  curtail 
the  V-12  program  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
with  the  objective  of  reacliing  the  14,000 
maximum  on  July  1,  1946.  All  pre¬ 
medical,  predental,  and  pretheological 
traineers  were  eliminated  from  training 
on  November  1,  1945,  and  trainees  in 
medical  and  dental  schools  and  in  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries  are  being  dropped  at 
the  end  of  the  current  term  at  each  in¬ 
stitution.  The  Navy  Department  also 
completed  the  process,  begun  in  March 
1945,  of  transferring  V-12  deck  and 
engineering  students  to  the  NROTC.  It 
was  planned  that  the  NROTC  portion  of 
the  program,  together  with  senior  engi¬ 
neers  and  naval  aviation  preparatory 
trainees,  would  continue  training  on  an 
active  duty  basis  until  July  1,  1946,  and 
all  the  colleges  were  so  informed.  This 
information  was  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  colleges,  since  they  normally 
employ  instructors  for  a  full  academic 
year,  and  also  make  definite  plans  for 
use  of  housing  facilities  well  in  advance 
of  the  opening  of  each  academic  term. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  would 
be  desirable  to  continue  the  program  on 
the  present  basis  until  the  end  of  the 
present  academic  year  is  that  no  legis¬ 
lation*  establishing  the  basis  for  training 
men  in  the  postwar  NROTC  has  as  yet 
been  presented  to  Congress.  If  such  leg¬ 
islation  can  be  passed  during  the  next 
few  months,  it  would  make  possible  a 
direct  transition  from  the  active  duty 
V-12  NROTC  program  to  a  new  peace¬ 
time  NROTC  program. 

A  plan  for  the  peacetime  NROTC  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Navy  Department, 
and  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  action.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  based  on  the 
Holloway  Board  report,  which  provides 
that  every  trainee  in  the  NROTC  will  be 
given  free  tuition,  $50  a  month  while 
under  instruction,  and  additional  minor 
benefits.  I  am  convinced  that  this  plan 
will  bring  into  the  new  NROTC  a  group 
of  men  with  strong  determination  to  be¬ 
come  good  naval  officers,  and  a  feeling 
of  definite  obligation  to  the  Navy  and 
to  their  Government.  This  plan  is  of 
great  importance,  because  ij  will  provide 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  future 
ofiBcers  for  the  Regular  Navy  as  well  as 
officers  for  the  Naval  Reserve.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  program  has  been  favor¬ 
ably  received  by  leading  educatbrs 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  it  will  prove  attractive  to  the 
type  of  yoimg  men  whom  we  need  in  the 
future  Navy.  I,  therefore,  feel  certain 
that  if  the  present  officer  candidate  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Navy  were  continued  on  the 
same  basis  until  July  1,  1946,  and  that  if, 
at  that  time,  the  men  were  given  the 
opportunity  to  volunteer  to  continue 
their  training  on  this  new  basis,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  would  agree  to 
do  so.  This  fact  is  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Navy,  since  it  would  in¬ 
sure  a  continuous  flow  of  young  officers  to 
the  fleet.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
all  the  officer  candidates  now  in  the 
NROTC  are  in  the  upper  level  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  If  a  large  proportion  of  these  men 


are  eliminated  from  training,  it  will  not 
only  mean  a  substantial  loss  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  money  spent  on  their 
training  up  to  this  point,  but  it  will  also 
mean  that  there  will  be  a  mere  trickle  of 
young  officers  from  this  program  in  1946 
and  1947,.  followed  by  several  classes 
much  larger  than  the  Navy  will  actually 
need. 

Another  point  which  deserves  consid¬ 
eration  in  this  regard  is  that  many  of 
the  52  NROTC  institutions,  feeling  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  plans  for  the  continuation 
of  the  NROTC  were  firm,  have  obligated 
themselves  to  construct  naval  science 
buildings  at  costs  ranging  from  $150,000 
to  $250,000.  It  is  naturally  disturbing  to 
these  institutions  to  discover  that  the 
(Congress  is  in  process  of  curtailing  ap¬ 
propriations  so  that  the  program  cannot 
be  continued  in  accordance  with  the 
Navy’s  plans  even  to  the  end  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year.  It  is  possible  that  the 
rescission  of  this  small  portion  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  appropriation  at  this  time 
may  have  an  effect  upon  the  relationship 
of  the  Navy  to  the  colleges  which  will 
make  it  difficult  to  complete  the  necessary 
building  program  in  a  way  which  will 
insure  satisfactory  facilities  for  the  long- 
range  program  of  training.  We  cannot 
blame  the  colleges  for  not  investing  large 
sums  of  money  in  this  program  if  Con¬ 
gress  will  not  permit  the  Navy  to  do  its 
part. 

I  believe,  therefore,  as  I  have  indicated 
above,  that  the  plan  of  the  Navy  is  sound 
and  that  it  deserves  every  support  that 
Congress  can  give  it.  What  has  Congress 
actually  done?  Shortly  after  VJ-day,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  submitted  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  rescission  of  ap¬ 
propriations  for  various  Government 
Departments.  These  recommendations 
included  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  appropriation  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year.  The  amount  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
be  retained  in  the  Naval  Reserve  ap¬ 
propriation,  which  supports  the  Navy 
V-12  program,  was  further  reduced  by 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  If 
the  bill  as-  originally  passed  by  the  House 
had  become  law,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  terminate  the  entire  officer 
candidate  program  of  the  Navy  on  or  be¬ 
fore  January  1,  1946. 

When  this  bill  reached  the  Senate,  an 
opportunity  was  given  for  representatives 
of  the  Navy  Department  to  discuss  the 
effects  of  this  rescission  on  the  Navy  V-12 
program.  As  a  result,  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  recommended  a 
compromise.  The  amount  of  money  per- 
.mitted  to  remain  in  the  appropriation 
for  this  program — $51,676,000 — would 
permit  the  Navy  aviation  portion  of  the 
program  to  continue  as  scheduled  to 
July  1, 1946,  but  would  make  it  necessary 
to  terminate  the  active-duty  training  of 
all  other  men  in  the  program,  including 
approximately  20,000  in  the  NROTC,  on 
or  about  March  1,  1946.  The  conference 
committee  reduced  the  amount  to  $51,- 
500,000,  which  will  merely  have  the  effect 
of  further  curtailing  the  number  of  avia¬ 
tion  candidates  who  can  remain  in  college 
during  the  spring. 

If  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  law,  the  men  now  in 
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the  NROTC  will  be  forced  immediately 
to  make  up  their  minds  whether  or  not 
to  remain  in  training  on  the  basis,  not 
of  a  new  and  attractive  plan,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  prewar  legislation,  v/hich 
did  not  provide  for  the  payment  of  tui¬ 
tion  and  offered  pay  to  junior  and  senior 
students  only  at  the  rate  of  one  com¬ 
muted  ration  per  day.  I  understand  that 
the  highest  possible  amount  which  could 
legally  be  given  under  this  old  legisla¬ 
tion  during  the  spring  of  1945  would  be 
65  cents  per  day.  Obviously,  there  will 
be  many  NROTC  trainees  who  will  be 
forced  to  leave  college  and  interrupt  their 
training  merely  because  they  do  not  have 
the  funds  to  continue  in  college  at  their 
own  expense.  No  one  can  definitely  pre¬ 
dict  exactly  what  this  step  will  mean, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
men  remaining  in  the  NROTC  during  the 
spring  will  be  reduced  by  40  to  50  percent. 
Furthermore,  Congress,  by  its  action  on 
this  appropriation  bill,  will  force  the 
Navy  Department  to  break  definite  com¬ 
mitments  previously  made  in  writing  to 
the  colleges.  The  colleges  have  more 
than  enough  returning  veterans  to  fill 
their  lower  classes.  Their  instructional 
plans  will  be  seriously  disrupted,  how¬ 
ever,  by  withdrawal  of  upper-level  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  substitution  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  freshmen.  We  cannot  blame  the 
college  authorities,  therefore,  for  feeling, 
as  I  know  many  of  them  do,  that  Con¬ 
gress,  through  this  appropriation-rescis¬ 
sion  bill,  is  taking  action  vhth  respect  to 
the  oflScer-candidate  program  of  the 
Navy,  which  is  arbitrary  and  unwise.  I 
understand  that  an  additional  sum  of 
$9,676,000  added  to  the  Naval  Reserve 
appropriation  would  be  sufQcient  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  entire  V-12  program  according 
to  the  original  plan  until  July  1,  1946.  I 
further  understand  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  this  amount  would  actually  be 
spent  for  Instruction.  The  other  two- 
thirds  would  be  spent  on  payments  to 
the  men  and  for  provision  of  housing  and 
messing,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be 
provided  from  some  other  appropriation 
if  the  men  were  continued  on  active  duty 
on  some  other  capacity  in  the  Navy.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  I  consider  the  portion 
of  the  present  bill  which  curtails  the 
Naval  Reserve  appropriation  to  be  un¬ 
sound,  and  I  strongly  believe  that  it 
would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
Navy,  the  colleges,  and  the  entire  Nation 
if  the  original  appropriation  approved 
for  this  program  were  restored. 

The  schedule  of  schools  and  universities 
where  present  V-12  NROTC  prograuL  is 
being  carried  out  is  as  follows: 

NEOTC  AND  V-12  SCHOOLS  COLLEGE-TRAINING 
PROGRAM - COLLEGE  AND  LOCATION 

College  Of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,' 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Tufts  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,'  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.' 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,'  Hoboken, 
N.  J. 

Colgate  University.'  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Rensselaer  Polytechnic,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Union  College,'  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Architect,'  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Bucknell  University,  Uewisburg,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College, 
Pa. 

Swarthmore  College,'  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Georgia  School  of  Technology./Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cuke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn, 
Ala. 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 
University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss. 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla. 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Tex. 

Southern  Methodist  University,'  Dallas, 
Tex. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill. 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind, 
Iowa  State  A.  &  M.  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
University  of  Kansas.  Lawrence,  Kans. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Mo. 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Oberlin  College,'  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science,'  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Ohio  State  University.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
California  Institute  of  Technology,'  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Colorado  College,'  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
University  of  Colorado.  Boulder,  Colo. 
University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Southwestern  University,'  Georgetown,  Tex. 


'  Non-NROTC  schools. 

Distribution  by  term  level  of  trainees  who  are 
seheduled  to  be  returned  to  inactive  duty 
under  present  plans  for  deactivating  the 
present  active-duty  V-12-NROTC  program 


Type  of  trainee 

Nunfber 

Percent  of 
total 

Eighth  (erin  NROTC . . 

2,404 

11,9 

Seventh  term  NROTC . 

4, 451 

22.1 

Sixth  term  NROTC . . 

7,424 

36.9 

Fifth  term  NROTC . . 

823 

4.1 

Fourth  term  NROTC . . 

331 

1.6 

Third  term  NROTC  . . . . 

455 

2.2 

Second  term  NROTC. - - 

1,405 

7.0 

First  term  NROTC . . . 

1,308 

6.5 

18, 601 

92.6 

Eighth  term  engineers,  physics 

1,468 

majors  and  aerologists . . 

7.4 

Grand  total . 

20,069 

100.0 

(Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  rtmarks.) 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Roe].  y 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  com.mittee  on  the  great  improvement 
they  have  made  in  this  bill.  As  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  in  the  Senate  the  bill 
was  very  vicious.  The  Senate  improved 
it.  Now  our  House  committee  has  made 
a  great  improvement  in  the  bill.  I  can¬ 
not  see  any  sense  for  any  bill  on  this  leg¬ 
islation,  however.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
says  we  do  not  want  to  make  the  same 
mistakes  after  this  war  that  we  made 
after  the  first  World  War.  The  biggest 
mistake  we  made  after  the  First  World 
War  was  in  loaning  money  to  European 
countries  to  buy  our  merchandise,  and 
then  shipping  the  merchandise.  The 
collapse  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  in 
1929  they  had  our  merchandise  and  they 
had  our  money  and  we  did  not  have 
anything.  We  are  starting  out  to  make 
that  same  mistake  after  this  war.  We 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  vote  in  a  few 
days  to  loan  $4,400,000,000  to  England  at 
a  rate  of  interest  half  as  much  as  we 
charge  when  loaning  money  to  our  own 
GI  boys. 

So  we  do  not  want  to  make  the  same 
mistake  after  this  war  as  we  did  after 
the  first  war.  We  do  not  want  to  lend 
money  to  people  to  buy  merchandise 
from  us  so  they  will  have  both  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  tlae  money  and  we  will  have 
nothing  but  their  I  O  U’s.  Gentlemen  of 
the  Committee,  there  is  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  in  the  United  States  to¬ 
day.  We  could  use  50,000  men  in  my 
own  little  congressional  district  today  if 
we  could  get  them.  We  are  definitely 
short  of  labor.  The  trouble  with  pass¬ 
ing  this  bill  is  that  we  are  going  to  de= 
ceive  the  people  into  thinking  that  the 
Government  is  going  to  take  over  the 
business  of  the  Nation  and  that  every¬ 
body  is  going  to  work  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  like  they  do  in  Russia.  I  have  no 
criticism  to  make  of  Rusisa.  I  realize 
what  a  wonderful  ally  they  have  been 
with  us  in  the  recent  war.  I  give  them 
credit  for  what  they  have  done.  I  real¬ 
ize  their  present  Government  is  a  great 
improvement  over  the  Government  they 
had  in  the  days  of  the  Czar.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  do  not  want  the  Russian 
Government  for  America.  I  do  not  want 
to  pass  any  legislation  here  that  can  be 
construed  as  the  slightest  step  in  that 
direction  where  the  Government  owns 
everything  and  where  everybody  works 
for  the  Government.  The  more  employ¬ 
ment  our  Federal  Government  gives,  the 
less  private  employment  there  will  be. 
If  we  start  this  program,  the  result  will 
be  that  we  will  continue  to  have  to  em¬ 
ploy  more  people  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  there  will  be  fewer  people  em¬ 
ployed  by  private  enterprise.  We  cannot 
collect  taxes  on  the  business  that  the 
Federal  Government  does.  In  order  to 
have  a  sustained  prosperity,  we  must 
have  high  employment,  but  it  must  be 
private  employment  and  not  Federal 
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public  employment.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Committee,  I  hope 
that  no  legislation  will  be  passed  al¬ 
though  I  compliment  the  Committee  for 
the  fine  job  they  have  done.  Their  bill 
is  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  leg¬ 
islation  that  was  proposed  prior  to  the 
bill  which  was  reported  out  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]. 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  full 
employment  bill,  S.  380,  upon  which  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  placed  their  economic 
faith,  has  emerged  from  committee  sur¬ 
gery,  looking  like  the  ghost  cf  its  orig¬ 
inal  self. 

We  are  asked  to  vote  for  this  sick  bill 
as  our  champion,  or  vote  against  it,  kill¬ 
ing  whatever  slim  hope  it  may  offer.  In 
neither  case,  are  the  people  getting  the 
national  insurance  against  the  miseries 
of  depression. 

We  are  not  being  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  vote  for  a  real  bill.  This  anemic 
declaration  of  policy  fails  to  tackle  the 
roots  of  the  problem  which  is;  “What 
will  take  up  the  slack,  when  and  if,  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  falters  in  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  people?” 

All  of  us  are  pulling  for  free  enter¬ 
prise  to  do  the  job.  But  if  it  fails  pe¬ 
riodically,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  what 
then?  Are  we  going  to  let  our  people 
wither  on  the  vine  in  this,  the  richest 
country  on  earth  while  free  enterprise 
takes  time  out  to  reflect  on  its  mis¬ 
takes?  Hardly.  The  people  know  that 
we  have  a  productive  machine  capable 
of  producing  in  abundance.  They  saw 
the  proof  of  that  during  the  war.  They 
will  not  accept  its  failure  to  produce  and 
distribute  in  abundance,  for  peace.  They 
want  free  enterprise  to  do  this  job,  but 
if  it  falters,  they  will  not  take  bread¬ 
lines.  They  will  insist  on  Government 
action  to  fill  the  gap. 

In  the  discussion  on  full  employment, 
no  one  has  suggested  that  Government 
compete  with  industry  or  that  Govern¬ 
ment  should  nationalize  certain  key  in¬ 
dustries.  No.  Industry  is  being  given 
the  green  light  and  the  second  chance 
to  succeed,  where  it  once  faltered. 

Too  many  Americans  bear  the  scars  of 
industry’s  failure  to  the  country  from 
1929  to  1941  to  so  easily  forget.  They 
remember  how  bankrupt  in  practical 
remedies  industry  was  after  1929.  In  all 
those  years  industry  did  not  come  for¬ 
ward  with  one  workable  idea  to  solve  the 
problem.  Its  chant  was:  “Back  to  the 
good  old  days  of  greed  and  speculation, 
and  may  the  devil  take  the  hindmost 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes.”  They 
failed  to  realize  that  a  new  age  demands 
readjustments.  And  that  failure  hap¬ 
pened  before  the  atom  burst  upon  us, 
bringing  with  it  the  greatest  social  and 
economic  challenge  in  man’s  history. 

The  people  do  not  forget  that  as  late 
as  1940  we  had  over  7,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed.  They  know  the  tragedy  which 
these  figures  tell  and  the  burden  which 
was  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  so  many 


more.  They  know,  what  industry  fails 
to  realize,  that  these  7,000,000-plus  rep¬ 
resents  the  loss  of  a  great  market  which 
could  benefit  iadustry  foremost.  Yet  in¬ 
dustry  complains  of  the  high  taxes  which 
resulted  from  its  collapse,  for  which  it 
can  blame  no  one  but  itself. 

The  war  boom,  bringing  full  employ¬ 
ment  at  good  wages,  was  not  a  solution 
but  merely  a  shot  in  the  arm.  And.  this 
boom  was  achieved  through  Government 
financing  as  the  Government  stepped  in 
to  become  the  chief  buyer  of  goods  and 
services.  Industry  was  the  agent  and 
not  the  principal  in  achieving  this  illu¬ 
sion  of  prosperity.  And  because  it  came 
about  through  war,  which  destroys 
wealth,  v;e  are  faced  with  a  debt  of  over 
$300,000,000,000. 

The  point  is  that  the  wartime  pros¬ 
perity  was  not  achieved  by  free  enter¬ 
prise,  but  through,  .-the  medium  of  a 
Government-controlled  economy.  In¬ 
dustry  demonstrated  miracles  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  proved  that  it 
can  solve  the  greater  problem  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  American  people  are  giving  it  an¬ 
other  chance,  hoping  and  praying  that 
it  will  do  this  job,  but  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  not  going  to  sit  back  and  rust, 
in  the  event  it  fails.  That  is  why  they 
want  insurance  against  failure  now. 
This  insurance  principle  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Americans  for  over  200  years. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  base  upon  which  some 
of  our  largest  and  strongest  businesses 
have  been  built.  On  the  national  scale, 
we  already  guarantee  bank  deposits 
through  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  mere  existence  of  which 
has  elminiated  runs  on  the  banks.  The 
time  has  come  to  duplicate  this  on  a 
larger  scale,  by  insuring  jobs  as  well  as 
deposits.  Our  human  resources  are  too 
precious  to  waste. 

In  1941,  someone  suggested  that  at 
attainable  full  employment  the  United 
States  could  produce  even  more  than 
$99,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  which  were  turned  out  in  the  boom 
year  1929.  Many  an  economist  and 
businessman  called  him  a  dreamer.  But 
the  war  came,  proving  that  a  production 
of  more  than  $150,000,000,000  is  possible. 
Furthermore,  and  this  presents  a  major 
responsibility,  this  vast  fiood  of  produc¬ 
tion  was  achieved  without  any  of  the 
10.000,000  young  men  who  normally  pro¬ 
vide  the  backbone  of  the  labor  force. 

These  young  men  were  ready  to  give 
all  they  had  for  the  national  welfare  and 
they  are  determined  that  those  who  re¬ 
mained  at  home  shall  be  prepared  to  give 
some  for  the  national  welfare,  which 
means  security  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  This  must  be  done,  by  private 
enterprise  if  possible,  by  Government 
guaranties,  if  necessary.  These  men, 
like  all  who  are  a  part  of  these  United 
States,  demand  freedom  of  opportunity. 
In  a  complex  economy  such  as  ours.'every 
Increase  of  economic  power,'  whether  in 
the  hands  of  individuals  or  corporations, 
brings  with  it  an  increased  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  That  fact 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  By  all 
means,  let  free  enterprise  try  to  do  this 
job,  but  if  it  falls  short,  it  must  expect 
Government  to  step  in  and  fill  the  gap. 
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The  issue  is  clear  and  fair.  Enterprise 
can  do  the  job.  It  must  do  the  job. 
But  if  it  falters,  it  cannot  expect  to  have 
the  whole  hog. 

The  time  to  provide  for  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  is  now,  in  a  realistic  way  that 
will  have  our  economic  defenses  ready 
for  instant  mobilization.  The  last  time 
we  were  not  ready  because  we  did  not 
expect  it.  But  it  came,  and  because  we 
were  unprepared  the  results  were  tragic. 
Have  we  learned  nothing  from  that  grim 
experience? 

First,  we  know  that  the  Government 
will  have  to  spend  public  funds  to  deal 
with  unemployment  in  any  case.  Pro¬ 
longed  unemployment  on  a  large  scale 
is  no  longer  politically  possible.  Shall 
we  commit  ourselves  in  advance  to  spend 
whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  men  at 
work,  or  shall  we  spend  hurriedly,  waste- 
fully,  and  on  a  larger  scale  to  put  them 
back  to  work  after  depression  has  hit? 
If  we  make  the  commitment  in  advance, 
we  may  never  have  to  spend  at  all.  To 
anticipate  and  be  ready  for  an  emer¬ 
gency  is  simply  sound  business.  From 
a  cold-blooded  financial  standpoint,  the 
most  dangerous  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
trust  to  luck  and  do  nothing. 

Job  security  then  is  a  must.  Give 
the  average  consumer  a  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  of  steady  work  and  he  will  put 
a  good  part  of  his  wartime  savings  back 
into  circulation.  But  if  you  leave  him 
uncertain  of  the  future,  he  will  hoard. 
In  other  words,  the  promise  of  security 
would  take  a  big  load  off  his  mind,  stim¬ 
ulate  enterprise,  and  go  a  long,, way 
toward  creating  jobs.  If  we  in  Congress 
are  afraid  to  go  ahead  v.’ith  this  program 
in  a  realistic  and  straightforward  man¬ 
ner  we  shall  betray  to  the  people  that 
we  are  uncertain  and  will  thus  help  to 
bring  on  the  unemployment  which  we 
fear. 

S.  380  in  its  amputated  form  is  merely 
a  token.  It  does  not  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  expected  guaranties.  It  is 
letting  down  our  veterans  and  war  work¬ 
ers  who  did  not  let  us  down.  It  is  a 
pious  hope  and  not  a  legislative  solu¬ 
tion.  Unless  blood  and  substance  are 
pumped  back  into  this  measure,  it  will 
completely  fail  our  No.  1  responsibility 
to  the  American  people,  which  is  making 
certain  that  unemployment  never  again 
will  be  permitted  to  become  a  national 
problem. 

In  the  telegram  which  Henry  A.  Wal¬ 
lace,  present  Secretary  of  Commerce,  dis¬ 
patched  to  President  Roosevelt  the  night 
of  liis  Soldier  Field  speech  in  Chicago  in 
October  of  1944,  he  wrote: 

Your  goal  o'  60,000,000  jobs  is  perhaps 
high,  but  I  glory  in  your  daring;  and  as  you 
say,  America  can  do  the  seemingly  Im.pos- 
sible. 

Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  campaign,  stated: 

Republicans  all  agree  that  full  employment 
should  be  the  first  objective  of  Government 
policy. 

Emil  Schram,  president  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  has  warned  us 
that: 

Any  sound  postwar  domestic  program 
must  contemplate  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  at  a  level  sufficiently  high  to 
occupy  all  who  wish  to  work  and  are  able 
to  do  so. 
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The  attitude  of  the  great  labor  organi¬ 
zations,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  CIO,  is  wholeheartedly  be¬ 
hind  the  program  to  guarantee  full  em¬ 
ployment. 

It  is  the  obligation  and  not  merely  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  back  up  this 
program.  The  people  want  deeds  and 
not  words.  This  bill  has  good  intentions, 
but  no  practical  commitments.  It  is  an 
insurance  policy  of  doubtful  value. 

And  so  we  are  supposed  to  go  along 
and  endorse  a  statement  when  we  might 
have  given  guaranties. 

The  committee  has  offered  for  our  con¬ 
sideration,  not  a  full  employment  bill, 
but  a  form  that  has  no  substance.  This 
House  has  the  inglorious  opportunity  of 
voting  for  nothing.  S.  380,  as  amended, 
is  presently  a  gesture,  and  little  else. 

When,  when  will  we  get  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  that  is  not  emasculated  by 
amendments?  That  is  what  the  people 
want  to  know  without  equivocation  or 
delay. 

*Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Savage]. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  do 
we  need  this  bill  now  if  we  have  not 
needed  it  in  the  long  years  past?  I 
believe  this  is  a  question  that  many  of 
us  mull  over  in  our  minds  when  we  won¬ 
der  about  the  necessity  for  it.  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  because  we  are  making 
great  headway  in  this  country,  great 
progress  economically  and  technologi¬ 
cally.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  we  would  not  have  needed  this 
legislation  because  people  were  independ¬ 
ent,  each  man  had  his  farm,  and  his 
family  lived  on  the  farm  and  they  worked 
there.  They  made  their  own  clothes, 
they  raised  their  own  food,  even  if  the 
women  did  have  to  work  14  and  16  hours 
a  day  in  the  home  and  at  the  loom, 
and  the  men  just  as  long  toiling  in  the 
fields,  and  the  kids,  instead  of  going  to 
school,  worked  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOM.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
the  early  depressions  in  this  country  it 
was  possible  to  give  homesteads  to  men 
who  were  unemployed  and  set  them  up 
In  farming  in  the  West?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  we  are  doing  now  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  jobs  instead  of  homesteads  as  they 
did  50  and  75  years  ago. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  That  is  very  true.  That 
Is  what  happened  in  my  family.  They 
started  out  on  the  east  coast.  Later 
they  settled  around  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
when  the  pinch  came.  Still  later  they 
went  to  Wisconsin,  and  finally  wound  up 
on  the  west  coast.  We  cannot  go  any 
farther  west  or  we  would  be  in  the  Pacific. 
Now  we  have  to  pioneer  in  economics, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  here  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  to  help  to  keep  people  from  having 
to  move  farther  west  into  the  Pacific. 
Nowadays  people  cannot  be  the  rugged 
individualists  they  once  could  be  when 
we  had  everyone  on  his  own  farm.  We 
gave  up  that  privilege  of  producing 
everything  on  our  farm  and  making 
everything  in  our  home,  and  instead  now 
have  factories  to  manufacture  goods. 
We  gave  up  the  privilege  of  weating 
homemade  suits  and  now  buy  our  clothes 


made  from  fabrics  produced  by  the  tex¬ 
tile  industry. 

We  bought  our  furniture  that  was 
made  in  the  factories.  In  fact,  we  buy 
everything  from  the  factories,  while  we 
used  to  buy  a  little  bit  of  salt,  a  little  bit 
of  sugar  sometimes  and  a  few  spices.  We 
will  never  be  able  to  go  back  economi¬ 
cally  and  as  far  as  technological  devel¬ 
opment  is  concerned  unless  we  are  willing 
to  give  up  all  these  modern  conveniences. 
Certainly,  if  we  go  backward  there  will 
be  no  place  to  stop.  The  first  thing  you 
know  we  will  be  building  our  roads  with 
a  wheelbarrow  again.  So  when  we  think 
about  the  progress  that  we  are  making 
technologically,  then  we  realize  econom¬ 
ically  that  we  have  got  to  make  plans 
for  distribution  so  that  all  these  people 
who  have  given  up  the  privilege  of  being 
rugged  individualists  on  the  farm  may 
have  some  assurances  that  they  are  going 
to  have  full  employment  or  a  reasonable 
amount  of  employment. 

Not  to  do  that  means  saying.  “Let  them 
starve;  if  there  is  no  work  for  them,  let 
them  go  hungry,  let  them  go  without 
positions.”  We  do  not  stand  for  that. 
That  is  not  according  to  American  prin¬ 
ciples.  That  is  not  what  America  started 
out  to  do. 

We  are  dealing  here  not  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Some  people  say  that  to  med¬ 
dle  with  this  is  to  interfere  with  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  government.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  economics,  not  government. 
We  can  improve  our  economics  as  we 
have  right  along  and  not  interfere  at  all 
with  people  electing  their  Congressmen, 
electing  their  President,  and  electing 
their  Senators.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  keep  our  economics  up  with  our 
modern  production  methods.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  confusing  when  people  say, 
“We  cannot  improve  that  because  we  will 
interfere  with  our  form  of  government.” 
Nobody  wants  to  do  that.  Some  say 
that  we  have  to  leave  the  system  entirely 
free  and  that  it  will  take  care  of  employ¬ 
ment.  I  want  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  system  was  never 
freer  than  in  the  twenties.  What  came 
out  of  that?  A  depression  came  out  of  it 
which  made  it  necessary  to  deal  with 
economic  problems.  That  was  the  very 
thing  that  it  brought  about;  too  much 
freedom  in  technological  advancement 
was  taking  effect  on  our  economy.  That 
is  what  made  it  necessary  to  have  things 
like  the  WPA. 

We  are  proposing  to  plan  in  advance 
so  that  we  will  not  have  to  suddenly 
force  ourselves  into  a  slipshod  system  in 
a  hurry  to  take  care  of  unemployment 
like  we  did  when  we  went  into  WPA  with 
which  not  even  the  proponents  of  WPA 
were  satisfied.  They  had  a  long-time 
system  in  mind,  but  they  found  it  was 
going  to  take  too  long  to  plan  projects. 
So,  suddenly,  they  had  to  start  the  WPA 
to  take  up  the  slack. 

We  are  certainly  capable  of  running 
a  government  and  keeping  our  economics 
free  enough  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
destroy  our  own  system,  which  some  men 
believe.  I  have  talked  to  Members  of 
Congress  who,  in  speaking  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  said:  “Any  man  who  wants  a  job 
can  get  it  any  time  he  wants  to.”  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  can  tell  you  from  my  own 
personal  experience  that  is  an  erroneous 


opinion.  I  have  had  the  experience  my¬ 
self.  Like  many  of  you  I  lost  a  great  deal 
during  the  depression.  We  had  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  lost  money,  yet  we  paid  wages 
after  wages  cost  more  than  the  income. 
Finally  we  locked  our  machinery  up  and 
I  went  out  to  get  a  job.  I  was  not  broke 
then,  but  I  went  out  to  get  work  and  I 
traveled  over  several  States  in  the  car. 
I  took  my  family  with  me  because  I 
could  do  a  great  many  types  of  work  in 
construction,  running  a  gas  shovel,  a 
bulldozer,  doing  electrical  work,  con¬ 
struction  work,  reinforcing  steel.  I  had 
been  a  superintendent  and  foreman  on 
construction.  I  could  do  many  other 
things,  including  bookkeeping.  I  said, 
“Well,  I  could  go  out  here  in  1930  and 
1931  and  get  a  job.”  I  traveled  over  sev¬ 
eral  States  and  many  times  I  came  up 
to  the  gate  where  it  said,  “No  help 
wanted.”  I  thought,  “Well,  a  lot  of  men 
are  not  trained  in  quite  as  many  things 
as  I  am.  I  am  going  in  and  ask  for  a 
job.  I  have  been  rebuffed  many  times.” 
They  would  say,  “What  is  the  matter 
with  you?  Can  you  not  read  the  sign 
that  said  ‘No  help  wanted’?” 

That  is  what  happened  to  men.  It  did 
not  hurt  me  so  much  at  the  time,  but 
other  men  were  doing  that  who  did  not 
have  a  dollar.  They  were  just  tramping 
around  and  seeing  nothing  but  “No  help 
wanted”  signs.  That  is  going  to  come 
again.  As  was  said  here  on  the  floor  to¬ 
day,  the  system  never  has  actually  been 
taken  out  of  the  fix  that  caused  the  bad 
depression.  We  are  still  in  it  in  a  way. 
I  admit  that  the  pump  priming  of  WPA 
did  help  temporarily  to  bring  it  out,  but 
it  is  like  taking  aspirin  for  a  toothache — 
it  did  not  cure  it.  When  this  war  is  over 
and  big  production  is  over,  we  are  going 
back  into  it  again  because  we  still  have 
the  technological  development,  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  it  was  at  that  time,  so  we 
are  looking  forward  to  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  will  help  alleviate  the  situa¬ 
tion  so  that  we  can  take  care  of  the 
situation  when  it  comes  instead  of  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  WPA  or  some  other  such  plan. 
I  hope  that  America  will  never  say  to 
the  workers  that  we  are  going  to  put  our 
economic  welfare  above  the  welfare  of 
you  and  your  children  and  your  people. 
My  people  and  yours  came  to  America  to 
get  a  better  place  to  live,  to  have  more 
freedom  for  the  people,  and  that  is  what 
I  am  fighting  for. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  said 
that  he  hoped  we  would  never  put  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  country  above 
the  welfare  of  our  people,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Not  exactly.  I  say  we 
do  not  want  to  put  economics  above  the 
welfare  of  the  people;  I  mean,  that  we 
have  got  to  consider  human  rights  above 
property  rights. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes,  but  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  welfare  of  our  people  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  soundness  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  If  the  economic  sys¬ 
tem  leaves  15,000,000  or  17,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  unemployed,  it  is  no  good,  because 
it  is  not  serving  the  people,  and  we  can 
make  it  serye  the  people  if  we  have  the 
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will.  But  to  say,  "Let  us  go  back"  is  no 
good.  A  gentleman  said  this  afternoon 
on  the  floor  that  we  should  sweep  in  front 
of  our  own  doors.  I  say  that  Hoover  had 
that  policy.  He  had  the  policy  of  telling 
everybody  in  each  block  to  feed  his  neigh¬ 
bor  if  he  was  hungry.  I  saw  a  good 
many  blocks  on  the  west  coast  that  did 
not  have  any  rich  man  in  the  block,  and 
they  wer%.all  hungry,  and  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  that  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  five  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Nobody  is  against  the 
system,  especially  a  system  that  lasts.  I 
think  I  can  put  myself  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Manasco]  did,  when  he  said  that 
this  system  allows  an  humble  person  to 
rise  to  high  position.  None  of  us  are 
against  a  system  like  that,  but  it  is  no 
argument  that  we  should  not  go  on.  We 
should  see  to  it  that  every  last  person  in 
the  country  has  a  job  so  that  he  can  feed 
his  family.  I  thought  it  was  not  good  to 
use  that  kind  of  an  argument  against  a 
bill  like  this.  We  can  be  for  the  humble 
and  still  be  for  this  bill;  they  go  to¬ 
gether. 

It  was  also  mentioned  on  the  floor  that 
Germany  had  full  employment,  that  Italy 
had  full  employment,  that  Russia  had 
full  employment,  and  that  China  had 
full  employment,  as  arguments  that  we 
should  not  adopt  the  same  program  of 
full  employment.  Germany  had  full  em¬ 
ployment  only  one  time,  and  that  was 
while  she  was  preparing  for  war  and 
during  the  war.  During  the  war  Ger¬ 
many  had  full  employment,  the  only 
time  since  the  big  technological  develop¬ 
ment  began.  Italy  had  the  same  thing. 
Russia  had  full  employment  and  still, 
perhaps,  she  had  a  low  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  only  took  20 
years  to  build  a  country  that  we  had 
been  doing  for  more  than  150  years.  I 
admit  they  may  not  have  high  standards 
of  living,  but  let  us  see  what  they  have 
after  150  years.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
any  argument  against  America  giving 
full  employment.  As  far  as  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  concerned  in  China,  it  is  one  of 
the  least  industrialized  big,  important 
nations,  next  to  India,  but  certainly  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  say  that  China 
has  full  employment.  No  number  of 
people  can  go  out  and  get  a  job  in  China. 
They  have  the  same  Individualism  that 
we  had  earlier  in  this  country.  If  they 
can  go  out  on  a  farm  and  eke  out  a  living 
and  call  that  employment,  that  may  be 
true,  but  they  are  not  making  a  good 
standard  of  living  industrially.  We  can¬ 
not  compare  China.  They  are  not  in¬ 
dustrialized  like  America.  They  have  not 
given  up  that  privilege  of  giving  up 
rugged  individualism  like  we  have  on  the 
farm,  so  we  cannot  say  because  China 
has  a  low  standard  of  living  that  America 
should  not  have  full  employment. 

Another  thing,  reading  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Russia  as  an  argument  against 
full  employment  is  not  good,  because  I 
do  not  think  we  need  to  reject  a  good 
thing  just  because  Russia  adopted  it. 
If  we  followed  that  policy  and  every  time 


Russia  did  something  good  we  rejected 
it,  certainly  that  is  no  way  to  legislate. 
Men  should  not  get  on  this  floor  and 
try  to  legislate  by  emotion  and  that 
kind  of  fear.  Let  us  consider  the  bill 
on  its  merits.  Let  us  consider  our  own 
problems,  and  not  Italy,  Germany,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  China. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  CHtTRCH]  said  as  an  argument 
against  this  bill  that  our  system  did  a 
great  job  of  production  during  the  war. 
That  is  granted.  We  did  a  great  job. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  that  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  against  this  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  the  system  was  not  free.  There 
was  some  planning.  We  planned  from 
top-  to  bottom  to  do  the  production  in 
the  war  job.  The  system  was  not  free. 
The  Government  ran  it  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom  for  production.  Therefore,  it  is  an 
erroneous  argiiment  to  use  against  this 
kind  of  a  bill  because  the  system  was 
not  free. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  was  a  free  system 
before  the  war,  and  even  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Not  during  the  war,  it 
was  not  free. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  did  accomplish  the 
objects.  It  furnished  the  material  to 
everybody  in  the  war,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  The  Government  said 
where  every  bit  of  material  would  go, 
what  it  would  be  made  into,  and  who 
would  get  it.  They  told  the  automobile 
companies  they  could  not  produce  cars, 
they  would  have  to  produce  planes,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Patrick]. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  felt 
and  still  feel  that  our  two-party  system  of 
government  means  and  promises  a  lot. 
It  promises  the  way  the  majority  shall 
rule.  That  promise  is  the  pledge  of  the 
successful  or  winning  party.  The  ma¬ 
jority  rule  in  this  Nation  i.?:  on  a  con¬ 
tractual  basis,  the  contract  of  the  party 
which  is  in  power,  which  obtains  a  ma¬ 
jority  upon  an  election,  ,vith  the  people 
of  the  Nation.  When  a  party  establishes 
a.  program  it  says,  "Tlois  is  our  policy.  If 
the  people  of  America  follow  us  and  vote 
with  us,  this  is  the  program  they  will 
get.”  The  other  party  says  the  same 
and  submits  its  platform.  The  party 
that  is  elected,  having  the  majority  vote, 
has  a  solemn  obligation,  a  contractual 
relation  with  the  people  of  this  Nation  to 
deliver  as  nearly  as  possible  the  things 
embodied  in  that  program. 

This  policy  of  today — and  I  favor  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill — Is  a  statement, 
as  nearly  as  its  framers  have  dared  come 
forth  and  hope  for  passage,  carrying  the 
declaration  of  each  party  in  its  party 
platform,  which  is  a  covenant  with  the 
people  of  America.  That  covenant  is 
sealed  when  a  party  is  elected.  The  Re¬ 
publicans,  not  having  been  on  the  big 
end  this  time,  are  not  bound  as  a  party 
by  a  sealed  covenant  but  are  left  entirely 
with  their  conscience.  But  even  so,  if  I 
had  nm  for  Congress  and  espoused  that 
as  a  doctrine  for  my  people  and  adopted 


that  as  a  platform,  I  do  not  see  how  I 
could  feel  other  than  that  I,  as  an  elected 
ofiQcial  imder  my  contract,  under  my 
pledge,  as  it  were,  was  bound  by  that 
program. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  the  standard  bearer  of  our  party, 
the  majority  party,  has  come  forth  with 
this  as  a  policy,  and  the  bill  has  been 
reported  out,  as  I  say,  as  nearly  as  they 
dared  report  it  out  in  toto  and  still  hope 
to  see  it  become  law.  That,  I  think,  is 
sincere.  I  do  not  share  the  views  of  my 
good  friend  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Manas¬ 
co],  my  colleague,  though  he  is  my 
father’s  and  mother’s  Congressman.  I 
want  to  hdnd  him  a  palm  because  he 
came  up  from  the  humble  walks  of  life 
and  fought  his  way  every  inch.  He  ii^  a 
man  of  integrity  and  ability  and  is  hon¬ 
ored,  esteemed,  and  respected  by  the 
people  of  Alabama,  supported  politically 
and  morally  by  my  own  folks  who  vote 
for  him — they  do  not  vote  for  me  be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  in  their  district.  But 
this  does  not  present  an  unusual  study 
in  the  political  education  and  philosophy 
of  those  who  were  raised  as  was  Mr. 
Manasco  of  Alabama.  He  and  I  were 
both  from  humble  origins.  This  Is  a 
sample  of  the  American  way  of  life.  I 
see  one  way  and  he  another.  We  were 
raised  in  similar,  in  fact  identical,  sur¬ 
rounding,  sprang  from  the  same  sort 
of  people,  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  democ¬ 
racy  at  work.  The  thing  goes' farther. 
In  the  history  of  America,  in  its  begin¬ 
nings  from  which  it  grew  to  be  the  great 
Nation  it  is  today,  there  was  Alexander 
Hamilton  born  in  the  West  Indies  of  very 
humble  parentage.  He  had  to  fight  his 
way  up.  Then  we  had  Thomas  Jefferson 
of  the  aristocracy.  Yet,  Hamilton  be¬ 
came  the  angel  of  those  who  felt  that  the 
necessary  regulation  of  property  rights 
was  an  invasion  of  the  sanctity  and 
secm-ity  of  the  people.  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  the-aristocrat,  became  the  champion 
and  the  charterer  of  the  course  of  the 
humble  people  and  the  hard-bitten 
people.  You  can  go  to  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Library  and  dig  up  the  editorials 
written  about  them.  In  those  days  it 
was  declared  that  Jefferson  was  only 
supported  by  the  ragtags,  rabble,  and 
the  ragged  edge  of  society. 

Yet,  today,  he  stands  as  the  champion 
of  the  people’s  rights  and  of  the  integrity 
of  the  common  man  and  as  the  trail 
blazer  for  individual  security  as  a  way  for 
a  democratic  people  to  travel.  So  there 
is  no  great  presumption  upon  which  one 
can  stand  up  and  contend  that  because 
he  was  raised  in  humble  circumstances 
his  way  is  the  right  way  for  people  who 
were  raised  like  me.  It  does  not  mean 
that  and  it  never  can.  I  think  the  op¬ 
position  to  this  bill  is  essentially  not 
that  it  will  do  nothing  but  that  it  will  do 
something.  That  is  the  reason  the  com¬ 
mittee  found  itself  reporting' out  the  bill 
we  have  before  us  as  a  House  bill  instead 
of  the  Senate  version  and  not  the  ver¬ 
sion  as  originally  introduced  by  our 
group  bearing  the  name  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman].  How 
are  the  people  of  America  going  to  treat 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Expenditures  Committee  chose 
to  report  the  weak  version  of  the  bill  in¬ 
stead  of  the  stronger  and  now  assail  it  as 
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feeble  and  impotent?  My  letters  from 
the  people  in  Alabama  who  oppose  this 
legislation,  and  from  other  places  de¬ 
clare,  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.'GiBSON]  “The  time  has  come  to  let 
the  businessmen  of  America  alone.”  You 
heard  him,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
a  member  of  this  Executive  Expenditures 
Committee,*  whom  I  respect  and  like — 
he  is  my  neighbor,  if  you  remember  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gibson] 
did  not  call  it  a  milksop  bill.  On  the 
contrary  he  thinks  it  does  too  much.  He 
is  on  the  committee  and  is  one  of  the 
four  who  signed  the  minority  report. 
Incidentally,  my  good  friend  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Church],  who 
yielded  me  this  time,  declared  this  is  one 
of  the  most  fantastic  schemes  ever  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress,  and  that  is  the 
word  he  used. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Gibson]  said,  “The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  run  the  Government  and  let  business 
run  itself.  Let  business  alone.’’  The 
fear  of  the  forces  who  oppose  this  action 
is  that  there  will  be  something  done. 
They  promise  to  be  good  boys  always. 
But  when  the  time  of  crisis  comes  they 
run  away  and  this  bill  is  to  head  that 
off  now.  Can  we  learn  nothing  from  our 
sad  history?  A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine.  We  go  through  our  lives  saying 
that  but  when  the  time  comes  to  put  it 
into  practice  we  get  scared.  We  are  like 
the  passenger  who  looks  down  the  rail¬ 
road  and  sees  the  tracks  coming  together. 
“Stop  this  engine.”  They  yell  it  every 
time.  They  say,  “Stop  the  train.  Don’t 
you  see  the  tracks  run  together  down 
there?”  Those  acquainted  with  the 
facts  and  those  who  have  studied  it  know 
that  the  tracks  do  not  come  together. 
They  know  that  you  have  to  run  the  en¬ 
gine  down  there.  Some  must  either 
gain  a  longer  perspective  than  is  theirs 
today  or  get  down  there  before  they  can 
see  it.  They  are  afraid  it  will  do  some¬ 
thing.  They  do  not  fear  it  will  do  noth¬ 
ing.  Quite  the  opposite  is  their  fear. 
They  think  more  of  themselves  than  of 
guaranteeing  full  employment. 

We  know  many  must  be  regulated,  and 
that  a  stitch  in  time  is  the  only  way  we 
will  save  ourselves  from  running  into  the 
same  sort  of  depression  w'e  ran  into  be¬ 
fore.  That  is  the  reason  my  letters  and 
your  are  coming,  saying,  “For  heaven’s 
sake  let  business  alone.”  Let  them 
alone.  This  is  the  first  step.  We  know 
what  they  will  do.  We  have  seen  them 
run  in  their  own  unions.  In  my  district 
they  used  to  be  called  popcicle  unions. 
We  have  seen  how  they  take  care  of  the 
people  if  we  do  not  have  proper  machin¬ 
ery  to  control  and  manage  them.  “Let 
us  alone.”  That  is  their  cry.  We  have 
had  it  ever  since  we  have  been  in.  That 
is  all  a  burglar  wants,  to  be  let  alone. 
So  they  say,  “Let  us  alone.” 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chaii’man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  referred  to  the 
burglar  in  that  argument.  Are  you  com¬ 
paring  business  with  burglars? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Of  course  not.  The 
gentleman  was  not  listening  very  well. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Oh,  yes;  I  was. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  five  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Of  course,  such  a  com¬ 
parison  would  be  odious.  I  am  stating 
the  proposition.  When  business  says  it 
wants  to  be  let  alone,  all  a  burglar  asks 
is  to  be  let  alone.  Is  that  not  true?  Is 
that  not  a  proposition  of  honesty?.  I 
only  state  this  to  show  the  extreme  to 
which  that  logic  v/ill  lead.  See  how  far 
the  reasoning  follows?  Of  course,  there 
is  no  comparison  betv/een  business  and 
a  burglar. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  a  Congressman  wants  to  be  let 
alone,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Yes,  indeed;  I  know 
what  it  means  not  to  be  let  alone. 

Now,  this  is  an  opportunity  we  have. 
It  is  not  only  an  opportunity  but  I  think 
it  is  an  obligation.  We  have  our  parlia¬ 
mentary  processes.  Those  parliamen¬ 
tary  processes  are  in  the  hands  of  Con¬ 
gress.  We  are  responsible  to  the  people 
of  America,  and  it  is  in  our  hands;  it  is 
not  only  our  opportunity  but  it  is  om* 
duty  to  employ  those  parliamentary 
processes  lo  secure  the  economics  of  our 
Nation.  We  should  not  wait  until  the 
horse  is  stolen  and  then  lock  the  stable. 
The  time  to  do  it  is  now.  Take  time  by 
the  forelock  and  be  prepared,  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  we  shall  have  the 
machinery;  we  have  the  organization  set 
up,  and  then  we  can  do  it. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Judd],  the  able  gentleman 
whom  we  all  respect,  said,  “Useful  em¬ 
ployment,  regular  employment,  high  level 
employment,  have  not  been  defined.” 
Of  course,  they  have  not  been  defined. 
The  engine  has  not  come  to  that  place 
down  the  railroad  track.  Many  a  law 
has  been  passed  in  terms  that  had  not 
been  defined.  Oftentimes  it  takes  a 
court  decision,  but  that  is  the  way  to 
blaze  the  trail.  To  apprise  this  is  the 
very  doctrine  of  laissez  faire.  Nobody 
thinks  that  Herbert  Hoover  or  the  Re¬ 
publicans  wanted  to  get  into  a  depres¬ 
sion.  They  fell  into  the  depression  be¬ 
cause  they  were  afraid  to  test  a  new  word 
or  tackle  a  new  idea. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Yes;  I  yield  gladly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  the  gentleman  in  favor 
of  turning  over  to  executive  bureaucrats, 
as  they  are  frequently  called,  the  power 
to  define  what  these  words  mean?  Does 
not  the  gentleman  believe  if  we  are  going 
to  pass  legislation  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  decide  what  they  mean?  Some¬ 
body  someday  has  got  to.  We  passed  a 
surplus  property  disposal  bill  and 
thought  we  knew  what  it  meant,  but 
when  the  directive  came  out  we  found  it 
was  something  totally  different  from 
what  we  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  That  has  been  true 
since  America  began.  We  have  to  write 
it,  we  have  to  put  it  in  the  griddle.  Even 
the  housewife  does  not  know  what  is 
going  to  come  out  when  she  puts  ingredi¬ 
ents  together  to  make  something  new  in 


her  pantry.  If  it  does  riot  come  out  all 
right  she  tries  again.  That  is  the  way 
we  have  to  work  if  we  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  a  thriving  race  of  men. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No;  I  do  not  admit  that 
of  necessity.  I  say  that  if  we  are  going 
to  pass  legislation  containing  words 
which  are  susceptible  of  wide  interpreta¬ 
tion  the  Congress  has  the  responsibility 
to  define  those  words  so  that  it  will  not 
be  possible  for  somebody  to  assume  any 
powers  never  contemplated  by  this  body. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  That  has  been  the 
doctrine  of  laissez  faire  since  our  Nation 
was  established. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  the  doctrine  of 
responsibility. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  That  is  what  has  been 
done  since  Hamilton  and  Jefferson 
fought.  That  has  been  done  all  down 
the  line.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  go 
into  a  field  that  is  unexplored  or  afraid 
to  deal  with  terms  that  have  not  be& 
before  set  out.  If  we  hold  to  such  fears 
we  will  remain  standing  on  the  same  old 
tracks  and  wondering  why  the  world 
went  off  and  left  us. 

If  America  is  going  to  continue  to  be 
the  forward-moving  nation  she  has  al¬ 
ways  been,  when  she  is  faced  with  a  new 
problem  she  must  meet  it,  and  she  can¬ 
not  in  this  instance  without  going  into  a 
new  field  of  endeavor  and  employing 
new  terms  and  making  a  new  fight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  can 
the  gentleman  yield  me  5  minutes  more? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  grieves  me  almost 
beyond  bearing,  but  I  cannot  give  it. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  see  the  gentleman  is 
heartbroken.  I  appreciate,  what  the 
gentleman  has  done. 

(Mr.  PATRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  chairman;  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Patrick]  reads  something 
into  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties  that 
I  never  discovered  there,  and  that  is  the 
promise  of  full  employment.  Both  par¬ 
ties  advocated  a  course  designed  to  give 
full  employment,  but  it  was  not  through 
Government  employment  or  deficit 
spending. 

My  only  reason  for  speaking  at  this 
time  is  that  some  of  the  Members  on 
our  side  criticized  me  for  remaining 
silent  and  said  that  inasmuch  as  I  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  some  miscon¬ 
struction  might  be  placed  on  my  silence. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  a  question. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Has  the  gentleman 
been  beset  by  a  great  many  inquiries  as 
to  why  he  remained  silent? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  How  is  that? 
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Mr.  PATRICK.  I  say,  has  the  gen¬ 
tleman  been  beset  with  troublesome  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  reason  for  his  silence? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  What  a  silly,  foolish 
question. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  That  is  the  only  kind 
of  question  I  believe  that  could  he  asked 
of  the  gentleman’s  statement. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  about  the 
kind  of  observation  I  would  expect  from 
the  gentleman.  Is  it  his  return  for 
courtesy  just  granted  him? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  bill  which 
was  presented  to  the  committee  was 
characterized  as  a  full  employment  bill. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  said,  we 
understood  it  was  drafted  by  himself  and 
by  116  other  Members  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  had  a  minor  part  in 
its  drafting,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman; 
I  W8.S  consulted. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Who  had  the  major 
part? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Other  Members  of 
Congress  and  people  who  are  interested 
in  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  people  who  were 
interested.  For  instance?  Who? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  are  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  interested  in  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes;  I  assume  so. 

And  that  bill  had  a  false  label.  It  was 
called,  and  was  so  understood  through¬ 
out  the  country,  as  being  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  designed  to  give  a  job,  a  regu¬ 
lar  full-time  job  at  remunerative  pay,  to 
every  individual  who  might  be  unem¬ 
ployed.  One  of  the  first  paragraphs  of 
the  bill  stated  that  it  was  to  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  Americans,  and  yet  when 
the  bill  was  under  consideration  by  the 
committee  its  sponsors  and  administra¬ 
tion  witnesses  who  appeared  refused  to 
accept  amendments  which  would  have 
made  provision  against  discrimination 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  state  of 
origin,  membership  or  nonmembership 
in  any  religious,  fraternal,  or  labor  or¬ 
ganization. 

So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  bill 
designed  to  give  employment  to  the 
members  of  certain  unions.  A  motion 
was  made  that  the  committee  report 
that  bill,  but  the  motion  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  3  fpr  reporting  out  the  bill, 
H.  R.  2202,  to  17  against  reporting  it  out. 

Then  a  subcommittee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  bill.  The  hearings,  which  are  on 
the  desk,  consisting  of  several  hundred 
pages,  were  held  on  the  original  bill. 
There  were  no  hearings  on  the  bill  which 
will  be  offered  as  a  substitute  tomorrow, 
S.  380.  The  Director  of  Reconversion, 
Mr.  Snyder,  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Smith,  former  Vice  President  Wal¬ 
lace,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Schwel- 
lenbach,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  Mr.  Vinson,  appeared  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  each  and  all  endorsed 
2202.  None  ever  endorsed  or  testified 
on  S.  380.  Am  I  not  right  about  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
gentleman  would  be  correct  in  saying  that 
they  endorsed  2202.  Some  of  them  did, 
I  do  not  know  which  ones  did,  but  all 
of  them  said  they  wanted  something  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  contained  in 
2202. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  There  might  have 
been  some  paragraphs  in  that  bill  of 
which  they  did  not  approve? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  They  approved  of  all 
of  it,  I  am  sure,  but  they  were  not  insist¬ 
ing  on  any  particular  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  No,  they  were  not 
coercing  us,  but  some  of  them,  Mr.  Vin¬ 
son  especially,  said  he  spoke  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  that  the  President  wanted  that 
bill. 

I  hope  that  you  get  the  significance  of 
that  action  and  the  action  subsequent 
action  of  the  committee.  Before  the 
committee  came  all  of  those  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  administration  and  endorsed 
a  particular  bill,  yet  when  the  committee 
makes  its  report  it  throws  that  original 
bill  H.  R.  2202  in  the  ashcan  and  brings 
in  a  bill  altogether  different.  Am  I  right 
in  that  statement? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying  it  is  altogether  different. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  Congress  has 
been  high-pressured  a  good  many  times. 
Very  frequently  the  administration  has 
sent  down  bills  and  insisted  on  their  im¬ 
mediate  passage.  We  have  come  to  know 
that  as  “must”  legislation.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  puts  it  right  through  the  House. 
Then  it  goes  over  to  the  Senate  and  there 
sometimes  all  too  often  it  lies  buried. 

Those  Cabinet  members  came  before 
the  committee  and  insisted  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Nation  depended  upon  the 
reporting  out  and  the  adoption  by  the 
Congress  of  a  full  employment  bill,  bill 
H.  R.  2202,  yet  the  committee  brings  in  a 
bill  which  in  no  way  resembles  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course,  it  happened 
that  this  particular  committee  did  not 
agree  with  them,  but  on  another  com¬ 
mittee  where  the  same  number  of  mem¬ 
ber's  would  be  on  the  committee,  that  is, 
the  same  number  of  Democrats  and  the 
same  number  of  Republicans,  they  could 
possibly  get  a  majority.  It  just  happened 
on  this  committee  the  administration 
recommendations  did  not  meet  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  was  3  for  to  17 
against. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  With  other  committees 
In  the  House  it  would  probably  have  been 
the  reverse. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  “It  might  have 
been?”  Those  are  sad  words,  you  know. 
May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
to  the  fact  the  Speaker,  who  controls 
legislative  procedure  and  who  is  a  part 
of  the  administration,  picked  that  com¬ 
mittee  to  refer  this  bill  to. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  happen  to  know 
something  about  that  and  I  know  that 
there  is  no  other  committee  he  could 
refer  it  to  because  the  I’ules  of  the  House 
would  require  the  bill  to  go  to  that  com¬ 
mittee.  You  cannot  refer  it  to  the  Budget 
without  sending  it  to  that  particular 
committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  all  right  for 
talk,  but  the  gentleman  and  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  knows  very  well  that 
often  bills  which  might  well  go  to  one 
committee  go  to  another.  How  many  bills 
which  should  have  gone  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  have  gone  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary?  Half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  or  more  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress, 


But  getting  on  now  to  this  bill,  what  is 
it?  It  is  not  the  bill  that  the  117  sponsors 
asked  the  House  to  adopt,  nor,  as  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat¬ 
man],  a  bill  anything  like  it.  So  there 
is  no  reason,  so  far  as  I  know,  why  the 
117,  or  any  one  of  the  117,  should  vote 
for  the  substitute  reported  out  by  the 
committee.  They  all  say,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  them  correctly,  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  substitute  will  not  accomplish  the 
purpose  they  want  to  accomplish;  that 
it  will  not  do  the  job.  So  why  should 
we  fool  around  with  it  or  why  should 
they,  I  mean;  any  one  of  the  117  sup-  . 
port  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  It  accomplishes  this 
purpose:  It  is  the  beginning,  a  peculiar 
sort  of  a  beginning.  This  bill  ostensibly 
was  brought  in  here  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  work  to  people  who  Industry  and 
farming  and  business  could  not  give  work 
to  in  the  ordinaiT  course  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  their  private  business  ventures, 
but  this  bill  opens  up  this  program  and 
this  vista  of  full  employment,  of  setting 
up  a  new  bureaucracy  that  will  speedily 
cost  the  people  v.'ho  are  struggling  to  op¬ 
erate  their  farms  and  their  business  not 
less  than  a  million  dollars  a  year,  with 
a  com.mission  of  experts  and  statisticians, 
and  God  save  us  when  the  experts  get 
to  exporting  around.  It  will  cost  more 
than  they  are  worth. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  • 


yield  myself  five  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairmarr,  will 
the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  the  sponsors  should  not 
support  this  movement,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  will.  They  will  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes,  but  if  you  are 
not  able  to  substitute  the  so-called  Pat¬ 
man  bill,  2202,  you  are  going  to  take  the 
Senate  substitute;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  here  is  our  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Can  the  gentleman 
not  answer  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes ;  I  can  answer  it  if 


the  gentleman  will  let  me. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Please  do. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  want  to  coordi¬ 
nate — 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  can 
coordinate  everything. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  vote  against 
this  amendment.  We  are  not  going  to 
try  to  improve  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
try  to  vote  for  any  amendment - 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  To  what? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  House  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman 
means  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  we  are  successful  in 
defeating  it,  why  then  the  Senate  bill 
will  be  open  for  consideration  and  we 
will  vote  for  the  Senate  bill.  We  want 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFIMAN.  Why  do  you  not  stick 
to  2202,  if  I  may  ask? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  The  parliamentary 
situation  is  such  that  we  cannot  get  it 
considered  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  _ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Can  the  gentleman 
not,  when  we  are  in  Committee,  offer 
2202  for  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  do  not  feel  we  can 
have  it  considered  under  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances^ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  do  not  think 
you  will  get  enough  votes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  not  get  an 
even  break. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  How  do  you  feel  you 
will  not  get  an  even  break? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  committee  has 
brought  in  this  amendment  which  is 
really  the  House  bill  like  it  is  now. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  is  no  good,  you 
say? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  it  is  no  good. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  ITiat  is  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does  not  do  what 
we  want  done;  does  not  go  far  enough 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  cannot  understand 
then  why  you  will  support  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  we  cannot  succeed 
in  defeating  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  passes  any  way,  then  we  will 
vote  for  it,  because  it  will  go  to  confer¬ 
ence,  and  we  have  hopes  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  can  write  a  good  bill  with  the  tw'o 
before  them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  So  you  have  some¬ 
body  planted  over  there. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  no  plant  any¬ 
where. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
there  is  a  confession  here  that  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  bring  in  this  grandiose 
scheme  for  universal  employment  at  the 
hands  of  a  munificent  government  are 
not  in  favor  of  it.  I  think  I  know  some 
people  that  perhaps  favor  that  sort  of 
thing.  So  they  come  now  and  say,  “We 
are  not  willing  to  submit  this  to  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote.”  Of  course,  tliis  vote  will 
cross  party  lines.  Do  they  confess  that 
a  majority  of  the  House  is  not  with  them 
on  this  proposition? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  is  the  Implication.  If  I 
understood  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
correctly  he  said  the  conditions  which 
would  then  exist  would  be  unfavorable, 
meaning,  I  assume,  that  he  would  lose 
out. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  He  does  not  mean 
weather  conditions,  does  he,  he  means 
the  vote  of  the  House? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  assume  that  is 
what  he  means.  He  sits  here  before  me. 
If  I  am  wrong  he  may  correct  me. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  admitting 
we  would  be  defeated.  I  am  saying  it 
would  be  presented  under  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman 
means,  the  prospects  are  you  would  not 
be  able  to  get  the  votes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  prospects,  I  am  talking  about  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  In  this  bill  2202  you 
are  always  talking  about  the  prospects 
In  the  future.  The  whole  bill  is  based 
upon  the  ability  of  someone  to  predict  the 
future. 


Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Under  the  rule,  un¬ 
der  which  this  bill  is  being  considered, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  or  any  other 
proponent  of  H.  R.  2202  can  offer  that 
bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  committee 
amendment,  and  if  they  have  the  votes 
to  adopt  that  amendment  they  have 
enough  votes  to  pass  the  bill.  It  is  un¬ 
fair  to  say  they  do  not  have  an  even 
break  in  the  committee.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  if  he  cannot  offer  H.  R.  2202  as 
an  amendment  or  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offering  the  House  bill  as  a 
substitute  for  S.  380? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  satisfied  with 
the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  think  that  is  a 
better  bill  than  2202? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  no  better,  but  we 
can  get  the  job  done  with  the  Senate  bill. 
The  parliamentary  situation  is  such  that 
we  believe  we  should  proceed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  I  have  indicated.  Maybe  our  judg¬ 
ment  is  bad. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes;  but  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  admit  that  under  the  situation 
as  it  will  exist  tomorrow  he  is  privileged 
to  offer  his  bill  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  no  question 
that  any  bill  can  be  offered  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  but  we  feel  that  our  strategy 
would  be  more  satisfactory  and  more 
likely  to  get  the  right  result. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  to  say,  you 
do  not  want  to  meet  the  issue  as  to 
whether  your  2202 - 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh.  no. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Wait  a  minute;  let 
me  ask  the  question.  You  will  not  meet 
the  issue  as  to  whether  2202  is  good  or 
bad.  You  will  not  submit  that  issue  to 
the  vote  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  feel  that  we  are 
submitting  that  issue  on  the  Senate  bill. 
We  feel  that  that  is  substantially  the 
same,  and  the  same  job  can  be  done 
under  the  Senate  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  five  additional  minutes. 

But  if  you  have  faith  in  2202,  and  if 
you  think  the  House  approves  of  it — and 
certainly  you  would  not  want  any  legis¬ 
lation  that  a  majority  of  the  House  did 
not  approve — why  chase  us  over  to  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  with  the  Senate 
bill  and  come  back  with  the  provisions 
that  are  in  your  2202? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  have  a  direct 
vote  on  2202  when  we  vote  on  this  House 
amendment,  because  the  argument  will 
be  made,  “Vote  down  the  House  amend¬ 
ment,  then  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  a  bill  that  is  good  as  2202.” 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  But  have  you  the 
courage  to  submit  to  the  House  2202,  have 
you? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  the  same  thing. 
Courage?  We  are  not  lacking  in  cour¬ 
age,  we  are  using  strategy  to  get  the 
same  results  on  a  roll  call  vote. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  are  ducking  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  do  not  want  to  get 
in  the  position  where  we  could  not  get 
a  record  vote.  We  want  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  if  2202  is  adopted  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  committee  amendment, 
then  they  can  get  a  roll  call  on  H.  R. 
2202  when  we  get  back  into  the  House 
after  the  Committee  rises. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  advice  of  you 
gentlemen  is  very  interesting  and  is  ap¬ 
preciated,  but  we  are  going  to  determine 
this  strategy  ourselves. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes;  we  realize  that. 
But  I  just  want  to  satisfy  myself  and 
some  Members  of  the  House  want  to  be 
satisfied  as  to  whether  or  not  you  had  the 
courage  to  and  would  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House  the  merits  of 
2202. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  object  to  the  word 
“courage,”  because  we  are  submitting  the 
same  thing  in  S.  380. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
cline  to  yield  further. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  bill  which  is  re¬ 
ported  out  by  the  committee.  I  shall 
oppose  that  bill  because  it  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  doing  of  one  single  thing 
which  cannot  now  be  done  by  the  powers 
that  be.  That  bill  provides  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  economic  council,  consisting 
of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by.  the 
President,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $15,000 
each.  That  committee  is  authorized  to 
employ  experts  and  specialists  in  the 
District  and  others  outside  the  District, 
at  an  expenditure  of  not  more  than 
$345,000  per  annum. 

That  committee  gathers  information. 
It  has  available  all  of  the  agencies  and 
experts  of  the  Government  who  are  now 
on  the  pay  roll.  That  committee  cannot 
do  one  thing  that  the  other  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government  are  not 
now  charged  with  the  duty  of  doing. 
After  it  gets  all  its  information  it  sends 
it  over  to  the  President,  who  today  is 
authorized,  who  has  the  authority  to  call 
on  his  Cabinet  officers  and  all  of  their 
employees  to  do  the  S'ame  kind  of  a  job. 
Then  the  President,  after  he  has  received 
this  report  which  could  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  him  by  the  Cabinet  officers  and  by 
other  agencies,  studies  it  and  in  a  mes¬ 
sage  transmits  to  the  Congress  the  in¬ 
formation  and  recommendations  which 
the  council  may  have  made  and  to  which 
he  may  add. 

Congress  gets  the  message  'and  the 
Speaker  turns  it  over  to  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  a  new  committee  of  22 
members,  11  from  the  Senate,  and  11 
from  the  House.  That  committee  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  expend  an  additional  $100,- 
000.  It  studies  the  report  which  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  tell  us  what  sort  of  sickness  we 
are  suffering  from  and  what  sort  of 
remedy  we  should  take  to  cure  it,  and 
also  the  President’s  views  on  what  'is  the 
matter  with  us  and  what  he  thinks  we 
should  do  to  get  well.  After  studying 
that,  the  joint  committee  makes  a  re¬ 
port  telling  what  it  thinks  is  wrong  with 
the  United  States  of  America  and  what  it 
thinks  we  should  take,  either  in  treat¬ 
ment  or  medicine  to  cure  what  it  thinks 
is  wrong  with  us.  Then  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  sends  that — where  do  you  think? 
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To  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
As  was  stated  by  Senator  Barkley^  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  cuts  it  up  and 
sends  the  parts  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  •  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  Is  not  that,  to  use 
a  basketball  term,  dribbling  the  ball? 
You  have  seen  them  do  it — bouncing  the 
ball  across  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  No;  when  you  start 
dribbling  the  ball  across  the  court,  you 
are  going  some  place  an^^you  get  some 
place.  In  this  bill  you  just  go  around  in 
a  circle  and  come  right  back  where  you 
started  and  where  we  are  now,  because 
all  those  things  are  provided  for  under 
our  present  law  and  present  practice. 
After  the  creation  of  a  new  agency, 
the  council,  a  new  committee,  the  joint 
committee,  after  all  the  searchings  and 
recommendations  we  are  just  where  the 
present  law  and  practice  would  leave 
us — in  the  committee  rooms  of  the  Senate 
and  House  standing  committees. 

Here  is  one  more  fact  which  I  want  to 
call  to  your  attention:  Each  and  every 
witness  appearing  in  behalf  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  that  is,  those  secretaries  I 
mentioned,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Outland],  without  any  reser¬ 
vations  of  any  kind,  said  that  the  system 
under  which  we  had  proceeded  for  the 
last  one-hundred-and-fifty-odd  years 
was  the  best  ever  devised  and  that  it  had 
given  to  the  American  man  who  must 
work  with  his  hands  for  his  livelihood 
more  of  all  the  good  things  of  life  than 
any  other  system. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
also  admit  that  we  said  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  rough  places  every  10,  12,  or  15 
years  that  we  wanted  to  iron  out. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is,  to  improve  on 
the  system. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes;  that  is  what  you 
said.  You  wanted  to  tinker  with  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  we  want  to  im¬ 
prove  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  just  like  the 
boy  with  the  clock  when  the  family 
goes  to  church.  The  kid  gets  the  clock 
down  off  the  wall  where  it  has  been  run¬ 
ning  for  years  and  years  and  all  the  time 
keeping  accurate  time.  But  it  ticks  too 
loud,  or  the  tune  is  not  quite  right,  or 
the  face  is  dusty  or  it  is  a  little  too  fast 
or  too  slow. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the 
old  clock.  It  keeps  time,  all  right,  but 
the  kid  has  got  to  monkey  with  it.  That 
is  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  always  want  to  fix  something  just 
so  they  get  a  new  agency,  a  new  com¬ 
mittee,  spend  some  more  of  other  people’s 
money.  They  say,  “Take  the  old  clock 
all  to  pieces,’’  and  they  do,  and  when 
the  family  comes  home  from  church, 
there  It  is,  scattered  all  over  the  floor, 
wheels,  springs,  weights,  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  and  they  cannot  get  it  back 
together  again. 


For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why,  as  long  as  we  have  the  best 
system  of  government,  the  best  economic 
system,  you  want  to  fool  around  with  it, 
just  because  now  and  then  something 
goes  wrong.  I  wonder  if  those  gentle¬ 
men  expect  that  all  of  these  rough  spots, 
these  ups  and  downs,  which  we  all  re¬ 
gret,  are  all  going  to  be  wiped  out,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  unemployment, 
no  more  scarcity  of  food,  no  more  dis¬ 
comfort  or  hardship,  no  more  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
take  two  additional  minutes. 

This  Congress  is  committed — both  par¬ 
ties  are  committed — to  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  plan,  to  the  streamlining  of  Con¬ 
gress:  and  yet,  before  that  bill  providing 
for  reorganization  has  been  signed  by  the 
President,  in  the  gentlemen  come  and 
insist  that  we  add  another  agency,  create 
another  standing  committee.  I  cannot 
see  it.  Unless  it  is  to  give  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  machinery  something  to  work  on. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  HOPIPMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
get  some  consolation  out  of  this,  that  the 
expenses  of  this  latter  committee  will  be 
borne  half  by  the  other  body  and  half  by 
us?  We  do  not  have  to  pay  it  all. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  are  correct. 
Half  of  the  $100,000  per  year  is  charged 
to  the  other  body,  but  we  have  to  appro¬ 
priate  the  money,  and  it  all  comes  out  of 
the  same  borrowed  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  was 
very  anxious  to  have  H.  R.  2202  consid¬ 
ered.  If  the  gentleman  will  not  insist 
upon  making  a  motion  to  recommit, 
which  he  has  a  right  to  do,  being  upon 
the  minority  and  the  ranking  member, 
and  will  yield  to  some  Member  over  there 
who  will  submit  that  on  a  motion  to  re¬ 
commit,  it  would  suit  all  of  us  over  here 
very  well.  Then  we  would  have  a  rec¬ 
ord  vote.  So  if  the  gentleman  wants  to 
help  us  work  out  strategy,  if  he  will  yield 
to  a  Member  on  his  side  to  make  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  and  to  substitute  H.  R. 
2202,  it  would  be  very  pleasing  to  us,  and 
there  would  be  a  record  vote.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  wants  a  record  vote  on 
that. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
that  system  of  procedure,  no  amend¬ 
ment  could  be  offered  to  H.  R.  2202. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  ’The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  as  usual,  did  not  accurately  state 
what  I  said,  nor  did  he  state  my  position. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sorry  If  I  did  not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  said  I  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  a  vote  on  H.  R.  2202.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  can  throw 


2202  in  the  ash  can,  and  you  could  have 
done  it  the  day  after  you  offered  it.  I  am 
not  asking  for  that,  but  you  introduced 
it,  and  you  had  cosponsors  with  it.  You 
say  you  have  faith  in  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly,  and  we  will 
get  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Then  you  should 
have  the  courage  to  bring  it  out. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  have  a  vote  on 
it.  S.  380  will  get  a  vote  on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Thom]. 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  goal  of  full  employment  for 
society  has  drawn  much  ridicule.  It  is 
easy  to  denominate  it  as  visionary  and 
impossible  of  performance. 

Had  I  selected  the  title  for  the  pro¬ 
posal  we  are  considering,  I  should  have 
labeled  it  a  “bill  to  prevent  depressions,’’ 
for  that  is  its  exact  and  precise  purpose. 
That  title,  I  submit,  is  more  meaningful. 

Many  people  who  do  not  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  employed  persons  because  they 
are  entrepreneurs,  managers,  or  profes¬ 
sional  men  would  hesitate  to  scoff  at  a 
proposal  for  united  government  effort  to 
ameliorate  or  obviate  the  effects  of  busi¬ 
ness  crashes.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  these 
economic  phenomena  pull  down,  in  their 
ravages,  every  man  Jack,  high  and  low — 
stock  broker,  banker,  storekeeper,  those 
in  retirem.ent  living  on  fixed  income, 
teachers,  and  all  ranks  of  employment 
from  skilled  mechanic  to  street  sweeper. 

Next  to  the  age-old  enemy  of  war, 
nothing  brings  upon  modern  civilized  so¬ 
ciety  so  much  suffering  and  devastation 
as  does  the  paralysis  of  all  business  that 
strikes  nations  periodically  under  the  fa¬ 
miliar  name  of  depression.  It  is  one  of 
the  ills  that  is  peculiar  to  highly  organ¬ 
ized  industrial  life.  It  is  the  successor 
of  famine,  which  man’s  ingenuity  has 
eradicated  in  most  parts  of  the  world. 

Its  chief  end  product  is  unemployment. 
The  idleness  of  millions  of  men  stops 
production,  destroys  values,  creates  gov¬ 
ernment  upheavals,  shakes  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  men’s  faith  in  government,  and 
Invites  desperate  and  dangerous  men  to 
prescribe  cures  and  panaceas. 

Owen  Young,  the  great  industrialist, 
who  speaks  from  first-hand  observation 
of  our  machine  age,  says  of  depression- 
bred  unemployment : 

The  most  dangerous  surplus  that  can  exist 
in  any  country  is  the  Idleness  of  men  who 
want  to  work.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
unemployment  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
human  society;  it  is  a  blot  on  our  intelli¬ 
gence;  It  Is  an  Indictment  of  society’s  ma¬ 
chinery;  it  is  a  drain  on  our  sympathy;  it  is 
a  promoter  of  charity  which  affects  disadvan- 
tageously  both  those  who  give  and  those  who 
receive.  Some  day  we  shall  learn  to  do  bet¬ 
ter,  but  we  must  learn  it  soon. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  in  Germany,  can  anyone 
say  that  mass  idleness  is  not  a  danger? 
The  triumph  of  nazism  and  destruction 
of  Germany  are  traceable  directly  and 
solely  to  the  depression  of  the  thirties. 
Without  this  economic  storm.  Hitler 
could  not  have  succeeded.  He  had 
rapped  at  the  doors  of  power  ever  since 
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1924,  only  to  be  rejected  time  after  time, 
until  he  was  on  the  verge  of  suicide. 
However,  when  increasing  business  chaos 
came  he  mustered  the  idle  into  his  Storm 
Troops,  keeping  them  from  starvation  by 
wages  paid  from  party  funds  that  came 
from  the  coffers  of  the  rich  industrialists. 
Hitler  was  invited  into  the  chancellery 
by  the  failing  Hindenburg,  out  of  the 
deadly  fear  that  the  unemployed  would 
drive  the  Reich  in  bolshevism.  Unem¬ 
ployment  indubitably  made  Hitler,  and 
it  will  spawn  the  same  kind  of  dema¬ 
gogues  in  the  future. 

In  1933,  when  the  depression  was  at  its 
worst  18  out  of  the  20  other  American 
Republics  experienced  revolutions. 

But  there  are  those  who  hold  that  in 
the  long  run  depressions  are  more  or 
less  a  boon  to  mankind.  This  is  the  so¬ 
cial  philosophy  of  Ralph  Blodget,  of  Iowa, 
an  advertising  man,  who  wrote  these  fan¬ 
tastic  paragraphs: 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  depressions  are  never 
abolished,  for  they  have  many  desirable  fea¬ 
tures.  Those  who  learn  to  ride  the  business 
cycle  can  find  as  many  advantages  in  de¬ 
pressions  as  in  booms — personal  as  well  as 
business  advantages.  Smart  folks  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  boom  ♦  •  »  they  are  then 

ready  for  the  depression-time  bargains,  bar¬ 
gains  in  every  conceivable  thing,  from  a  suit 
of  clothes  to  a  railroad. 

That  very  name  of  “depression"  is  inap¬ 
propriate.  It  horribly  maligns  those  great 
periods  so  full  of  splendid  opportulties  and 
human  benefits.  Let  us  keep  those  periods 
but  only  abolish  the  name. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  kind  of 
argumentation  falls  on  deaf  ears,  because 
I  am  too  close  to  the  great  depression  of 
1930  to  forget  its  ugly  mien  and  not  to 
nourish  the  hope  that  we  shall  never 
again  be  compelled  to  endure  a  similar 
era  of  distress.  I  suspect  the  corn  grow¬ 
ers  of  Iowa  who  saw  their  farms  sold 
under  the  sheriff’s  hammer  will  enthusi¬ 
astically  agree  with  me.  In  fact,  they 
might  suggest  the  lunatic  asylum  for  the 
panegyrist  of  panics  just  quoted. 

Since  the  first  international  business 
crisis  in  lb47,  there  has  been  a  peri¬ 
odicity  of  these  world  disturbances  that 
compels  us  to  accept  them  as  the  ines¬ 
capable  and  inevitable  by-prpducts  of 
our  competitive  society.  If  anyone  un¬ 
dertakes  to  challenge  this  statement,  let 
him  first  consult  the  economic  history  of 
the  United  States  which  records  major 
panics  for  the  years  1357, 1873, 1893, 1907, 
and  1929. 

Even  the  stoutest  defenders  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  admit  that  business 
disturbances  are  a  natural  phenomenon 
of  that  system.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston, 
of  Brown  University,  to  whom  the  full 
employment  bill  is  anathema,  writes  in 
his  recent  book: 

Depressions  weed  out  the  weak,  the  ineffi¬ 
cient,  the  submarginal  producer.  Some¬ 
times  the  weeding  seems  cruel  and  haphaz¬ 
ard,  but  weeding  there  must  be;  so  far  no 
gentle  method  of  condemning  obsolete  indus¬ 
try  to  death  has  been  found. 

The  causes  for  cyclical  disturbances 
are  many.  Some  of  them  are  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices;,  over-investment  beyond 
capacity  of  public  to  consume,  consider¬ 
ing  its  spending  power;  readjustments 
caused  by  inventions  of  labor-saving 
machinery;  uncontrolled  stock  market 
speculation;  shifts  or  slumps  in  foreign 


trade;  disturbances  in  the  business  and 
commerce  of  related  countries.  Some  of 
these  factors  often  combine  to  produce 
the  panicky  results.  Generally,  it  may  be 
accepted  that  any  prolonged  boom  will 
sooner  or  later  end  in  an  abrupt  decline 
of  business  because  business  enterprise 
has  literally  worn  itself  out  and  needs 
a  rest. 

If,  then,  we  must  conclude  that  there 
will  always  be  a  recurrence  of  these  dis¬ 
turbances,  are  we  willing  as  an  intelli¬ 
gent  people  to  let  disaster  succeed  dis¬ 
aster,  without  at  least  attempting  by  eco¬ 
nomic  instruments  to  control  or  at  least 
to  cushion  them?  I  am  not  ready  to  join 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  economic 
despair.  Man  rnade  the  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  and  he  has  it  within  his  power  to 
improve  it.  Its  defenders  do  their  cause 
no  good  when  in  the  present  debate  they 
assert  that  full  employment  is  not  ob¬ 
tainable  within  the  framework  of  a  free 
competitive  society.  They  are  better 
propagandists  for  communism  -and  its 
compulsory  labor  than  Earl  Browder 
himself. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  Roosevelt 
New  Deal  era,  that  at  a  time  while  liberal 
attitudes  prevailed  in  the  country,  two 
noteworthy  pieces  cf  legislation  were  en¬ 
acted  that  build  barriers  against  this 
economic  evil. 

First.  The  insmrance  of  bank  deposits 
has  immensely  steadied  our  financial 
system  so  that  when  slow-up  in  business 
comes  there  will  not  be  a  grand  rush  to 
withdraw  savings  and  deposits.  Without 
this  protection,  we  saw  how  financial 
panic  leaped  from  comm’inity  t(  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  thirties,  wrecking  many  in- 
stitutidhs  that  could  have  remained  open, 
if  the  wild  hysteria  of  fear  over  loss  of 
savings  had  not  se  zed  upon  the  people. 

Second.  Unemployment  compensation 
that  will  not  only  serve  to  lift  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  immediate  food  and  shelter  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  unemployed  for  a 
reasonable  time,  but  will  prevent  the  sud¬ 
den,  almost  cataclysmic  drop  in  the  in¬ 
come  of  merchants  and  manufacturers 
that  in  former  panics  has  destroyed  busi¬ 
ness  confidence  and  created  widespread 
pessimism. 

What  we  now  hope  to  do,  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  full-employment  bill,  is  to 
frankly  and  openly  say  that  it  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  government  to  protect  its  people 
from  the  ravages  of  economic  upsets,  not 
by  waiting  to  salvage  them  after  the 
storm  has  hit  them,  but  by  economic 
steps  beforehand  that  will  cause  panics 
to  be  postponed,  or  at  least  to  be  miti¬ 
gated  in  their  havoc. 

Some  laissez  faire  advocates  will,  of 
course,  say  that  the  furnishing  of  jobs 
is  the  province  of  private  enterprise,  and 
that  Government  should  be  restricted  to 
providing  a  favorable  atmosphere  in 
which  private  business  can  expand  a.nd 
supply  the  necessary  job  opportunities. 
However,  these  same  persons  took  to  the 
cyclone  cellars,  when  the  business  debacle 
hit  our  economy  in  the  thirties  and  filled 
the  streets  with  idle  men.  They  were  not 
very  vocal  when  Government,  after  the 
damage  had  been  done  to  our  economic 
system,  stepped  in  to  prevent  what  might 
have  been  riots  and  possible  revolution, 
by  furnishing  jobs  through  Government 
investment.  This  idea  of  the  neutral  or 


negative  role  of  the  State  quickly  dis¬ 
appears  when  the  ugly  facts  of  a  depres¬ 
sion  confront  you. 

The  full  employment  bill  sets  up  as  it 
were  a  lighthouse,  to  survey  the  economic 
scene,  and  warn  us,  if  necessary,  of  im¬ 
pending  business  dangers.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  cast  in  this  role  of  lighthouse 
keeper.  He  is  empowered  in  the  Patman 
bill  to  prepare  a  national  production  and 
employment  budget,  the  content  of  which  - 
will  deal  with  foreseeable  trends  in  busi¬ 
ness,  much  as  business  forecasters  like 
Babson,  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  and  others 
have  been  doing  for  years.  Regularly 
the  Government  is  now  issuing  estimates 
of  crop  production.  Every  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  country  outlines,  usually 
in  cold  figures,  the  volume  of  business  its 
members  may  expect  for  a  year  or  so 
ahead.  Why  is  there  anything  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  having  the  President,  with  the 
aid  of  Government  departments,  set  up 
a  preview  of  what  the  future  holds  for 
the  country,  as  a  whole,  in  the  way  of 
production  and  consumption?  This 
budget  will  point  out  in  particular  those 
u.sual  streams  of  spending  that  show  a 
diminishing  fiow  and  which  may  con¬ 
ceivably  be  bolstered  up. 

Economic  activity  is  dependent  on  ex¬ 
penditure,  and  the  economists  have 
roughly  classified  national  expenditures 
in  the  following  categories: 

First.  Private  consumption  of  durable 
goods,  semidurable  and  perishable  goods, 
and  services. 

Second.  Private  investment  for  resi¬ 
dential  construction,  business  construc¬ 
tion,  producers’  durable  goods,  changes 
in  stocks. 

Third.  Public  Government  expendi¬ 
tures  for  goods  and  current  services,  in¬ 
cluding  Federal,  State,  and  local. 

Fourth.  Public  investment  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  Federal,  State  and  local. 

Fifth.  Net  foreign  investment. 

When  it  was  revealed  that  there  was 
dangerous  lag  in  any  of  these  categories 
of  expenditure,  it  would  be  the  business 
of  the  President  not  only  to  declare  its 
existence  but  to  suggest  along  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Bud¬ 
get,  consisting  of  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  what  can  be  done  to  revive 
that  particular  category  of  expenditure, 
or  perhaps  to  investigate  some  other 
type  of  spending  to  counterbalance  the 
shortage. 

It  is  remarkable  what  substantial  work 
has  been  done  by  economists  the  v/orld 
over  in  cataloging  the  things  that  are 
feasible  as  antidepression  policies.  This 
whole  literature  is  of  no  avail  unless  the 
only  unified  institution  that  has  the 
power  to  deal  with  depressions,  to  wit. 
Government,  has  the  courage  and  bold¬ 
ness  to  use  these  implements.  So  far, 
this  House  of  Representatives  has  evinced 
so  much  timidity,  that  I  think  this  volume 
of  economic  knowledge  might  as  v/ell  not 
have  been  formulated. 

May  I  enumerate  some  of  the  steps  that 
may  be  resorted  to  if  evidence  points  to 
business  rescission: 

First.  Old-age  pension  taxes,  in  order 
to  increase  the  wage  volume  available  for 
immediate  spending,  might  temporarily 
be  reduced. 
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Second.  Government,  by  loans,  could 
persuade  railroads  in  slackening  times  to 
Intensify  maintenance  and  upkeep  re¬ 
pairs  and  improvements,  which  usually 
are  curtailed  as  soon  as  there  is  the 
slightest  reduction  in  car  loadings.  Sup¬ 
pliers  of  railroad  materials  constantly 
complain  that  railroads  are  never  in  the 
market  for  rolling  stock,  and  so  forth, 
until  boom  times  come,  when  the  fabri¬ 
cators  are  swamped  with  orders  to  fill 
deferred  needs. 

Third.  Variation  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  reduction  in  amortization  payments 
on  mortgages  in  order  to  stimulate  con¬ 
struction  projects,  both  business  and  pri¬ 
vate. 

Fourth.  Grants  to  local  governmental 
units  in  order  to  induce  them  to  under¬ 
take  needed  capital  improvements  which 
by  reason  of  fear  and  timidity  springing 
from  temporary  adverse  business  condi¬ 
tions  would  not  otherwise  be  undertaken. 

Fifth.  In  such'  cases  as  present  con¬ 
gressional  appropriations  for  road  build¬ 
ing  to  extend  over  a  period  of  years,  a 
change  in  the  timing  of  the  use  of  the 
money,  so  that  increased  outlays  should 
be  concentrated  in  the  slow  business  year, 
when  it  occurs,  and  a  corresponding  re¬ 
duction  or  elimination  of  expenditure 
when  the  business  indexes  are  favorable. 

Sixth.  Stimulation  of  foreign  invest¬ 
ment. 

While  thus  far  in  this  discussion,  I  have 
dealt  with  the  devastating  results  of  de¬ 
flation  in  our  economy,  the  machinery 
contemplated  by  the  full-employment 
philosophy  is  likewise  intended  to  watch 
for  the  signs  of  inflation,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  Congress  the  steps  that  should 
be  undertaken  to  counteract  it. 

At  the  moment,  the  stock  exchange 
offices  are  filled  to  the  doors  w'lth  people 
who  are  betting  on  a  bull  market.  Infla¬ 
tion  is  as  deadly  as  deflation,  and  the 
flrst  is  the  precursor  of  the  second. 

Some  Members  of  this  House  who  have 
spoken  today  should  remember  that  when 
the  Government  let  business  take  its  own 
course,  and  when  there  were  no  cries  of 
regimentation  and  interference  from 
Washington  by  a  New  Deal,  this  thing 
happened; 

Between  September  1929  and  January  1933, 
according  to  the  Dow-Jones  Index  of  stock 
prices,  30  Industrials  fell  from  an  average  of 
$364.9  to  $62.7. 

Another  statement  about  stock  be¬ 
havior  on  October  29,  1929,  drom  Beard’s 
book  American  in  Midpassage ; 

In  the  tumult  of  the  day  a  record  turn¬ 
over  of  16,410,000  shares  was  registered  and 
the  average  price  of  50  stock  leaders  fell 
almost  40  points. 

The  incalculable  effects  of  such  price 
fluctuation  on  the  money  and  banking 
system  of  the  country  certainly  places 
high  responsibility  on  Government,  en¬ 
trusted  as  it  is  with  the  control  and 
management  of  the  currency  system  on 
which  foundation  rests  the  prosperity 
and  solvency  of  the  country. 

Inflation  and  deflation  are  scientifi¬ 
cally  treated  in  what  is  probably  the 
latest  treatise  on  the  subject,  prepared 
and  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  That  report,  entitled 
“Economic  Stability  in  the  Postwar 
.V/orld,”  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Mem¬ 


ber  of  this  body.  Sometimes  I  think 
.Congress  needs  a  study  hour  as  the  col¬ 
lege  prescribes.  I  venture  to  say  that 
if  we  adjourned  a  day,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  every  Member  secluded 
himself  to  read  this  League  of  Nations 
report,  we  would  come  back  into  this 
Chamber  prepared  to  act  vigorously  and 
boldly. 

The  heart  of  man  is  always  stirred 
when  God  again  fulfills  His  gracious 
promise  “that  while  earth  remaineth, 
seedtime  and  harvest  shall  not  fail.” 

In  due  time,  man  will  be  wise  enough, 
after  much  trial  and  error,  and  outright 
bungling,  to  add  to  the  beneficence  of 
providence,  the  guaranty  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  all  who  need  it — an  ideal  that 
is  so  roundly  derided  and  ridiculed  in 
this  Chamber  today. 

(Mr.  THOM  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  read  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Pull  Employment  Act  of  1945.” 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr.  King,  hav¬ 
ing  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Thomason, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re¬ 
ported  that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (S.  380)  to 
establish  a  national  policy  and  program 
for  assuring  continuing  full  employment 
and  full  production  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts 
of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


(■ 


onal  action  with  reference  to  Pales¬ 
tine. 

\Second,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  m^e 
weaklier  this  week  having  to  do  with  /ne 
'sh^tage  of  penicillin.  ^ 

aird,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  yb  ex- 
•tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  ^d  in- 
icludfe  a  series  of  resolutions  p^ed  by 
|the  American  Lithuanian  Conm’ence  in 
fchic^o.  I  am  informed  by  me  Public 
'Print^  that  this  will  exceed  i  pages  of 
}the  Rkord  and  will  cost  $2M,  but  I  ask 
;that  iAbe  printed  notwithstanding  that 
"act.  * 

EAKER  pro  ten^ore.  Is  there 
to  the  request^  of  the  gentle- 
Pennsylvania? 
as  no  objection. 


The 
bjectiof 
man  froii 
There 


[The  matter  referr/d  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix. 

Mr.  PA';^xAN.  /Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  lonse^t  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks\l  nfade  today  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the/ Whole  and  to  include 
therein  certan/ statements  and  excerpts, 
and  especially  my  testimony  before  the 
committee  concerning  this  particular 
bill,  inducing jpertain  charts. 

The  speaker  piro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection' to  thl  request  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texai? 

There  was  no\objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  kat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Judd/  was  given\  permission  to  revise 
and^extend  the  remarks  he  made  today 
and  include  a  coty  of  the  substitute 
ivhich  he  expects  to  offer  tomorrow  for 
he  pending  bill.  \ 

Mr.  GAVIN  (at  fare  request  of  Mr. 
udd)  was  given  p^mission  to  extend 
is  remarks  in  the  ifccoRD  and  include 
n  editorial  from  the  Bristol  Courier. 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Maleachusetts  (at  the 
equest  of  Mr.  Judd)  \ms  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remafais  in  the  Record 
^nd  include  a  memorannim  of  the  Com- 
’mittee  of  the  American  '^atch  Manufac¬ 
turing  Industry.  'j 

Mr.  D’ALESANDRO  (aC  the  request  of 
Mr.  Judd)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  in  the  Rscord  and  in¬ 
clude  newspaper  clippings.  \ 

Mr.  JUDD  asked  and  w*  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  reriffirks  in  the 
Record  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
newspaper  articles  in  each.  \ 
PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  Tlfe  HOUSE 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^k  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  on  Tuesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  at  the  conclusion  of  tte  legis¬ 
lative  program  of  the  day  anc^  follow¬ 
ing  any  special  orders  heretofore  entered, 
the  gentleman  fronl  California  [Mr. 
Phillips]  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House  for  30  minutes.  \ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  IsHhere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gent^bman 
from  Minnesota?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

CORRECTION  OP  THE  RECORD  \ 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  \sk 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  the  Rec^d 
of  Wednesday,  December  12,  by  addiAg 
to  the  sentence  in  my  remarks  on  pa^ 
12095,  column  1,  beginning  in  line  5  and 
ending  in  line  10,  the  following:  “cas 
upon  them,”  so  that  the  sentence  shal 
read; 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Senate  passed  deficiX|y  appropriaUfen  bill;  agreed  to  4)750,000,000 
for  UHEtia.;  and  to  Tydings  amendmentXo  increa^  farm-labor  item  to  .925,000,000. 
House  passed  modified  full— employmenTOj^ill. 
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SENATE  -  Derfiig^er  14  _  ■  ^  - 

,  FIRST  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  WAJ  Bega^debate,  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  4805, 
which  was  reported  with  amendment^  earlier  the  day  (S,  Rept.  857)(pp* 

12211,  12215-42).  ,  (For  bill's /rovisions  see^ec.  15,  below.)  . 

Agreed  to  an  amendment  y^Sen.  LicKellar; ‘^nn. ,  to  provide  -9750,000,000 

additional  tor  UNRRA  (pp«  12i^9-42),  t 

Rejected,'  23-45,  an  amendment  by  Sen.  BankheX,  Ala.,  to  increase  sal§  1 — 

of  members  of  'Congress  b/’.3,30P  (PP-  12220-8).  Se\  Typings,  Md.,  suggested 
a  substitute  to  pro-7ldey4i  „5,000  increase  for  member^f  ConS^eGs  and  a 
increase  for  Cabinet  g/mbers,  but  no  action  was  taken  X.  12223).  During  a 
bate  on  the  BankheacyCmendment ,  Sen.  Taylor,  Idahn,  merit^ned 

son's  recent  testify  recommending  higher  salaries  in  th^Executive  Branch  (pp. 
12227-3).  jT  '  \  ' 

FOREIGN  RELIEF^Sen.  Brooks,  Ill.,  recommended  relief  sh’ipm,en^of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  etc.,  t^Europe  (pp.  12211-2),  . 

SEED  ACT  i^OIvIENTS.  Received  from  this  Department's 
variousyar^ndmen'te  to  the  Federal  -Seed  Act.  To  Agriculture  an  .o 


mitte^f  (p,  12211.) 


\ 


FED^^  PAY  BILL,  Sen.  Downey,  Calif.,  submitted  an  amendment  which  he  iiXen 
■^^ropcse  to  this  bill,  S,  1415  (p»  12213).  .  ■.  4 

®0ET-r;,lP0RT  BAl-JK  NomNATIONS.  I^ceived-the  nBminati.n  of  OWence  ^  G^ss, 
and  confirw?.d  the  nomination  of  Lynn  U.  Stambaugh,  o  P 


N^irectprs  (pp.  12242-3 )♦ 


lamTiTKimniMTiiJW  H&HWillWOtt  ttl'ilftl'iw 
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HOUSE  -  December  14 


6.  FULL-EW'LOB-Et.'T  BILL.  Passed,  255-126,  as  reported  this  bill,  S.  380  (pp. 
12244-72).  ' 

Reflected  the  follovdng  amendments;  ' 

Bv  Rep.  Dirksen,  Ill.,  to  create  a  National  Inventory  Comiission  to  make 
a  national  inventoiD'  facilities  and  conditions  affecting  the 
national  economy  (pp.  12245-52). 

By  Rep,  Folger,  K.  C.,  to  change  ’’free  com.petitive  enter7:)rise''  to 
"competitive  private  enterprise"  (pp.  _l,225.4-'5) . 

By  Rep,  Judd,  Idnn.,  (48-58)  to  provide  fpr  Senate  confirmation  of 
.  m.embers  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  -(pp,  12255-7). 

By  Rep.  Oitland,  Calif.,  (95-185)  to  reinstate • the  provisions  of  the 
original  bill  (pp.  12262-71)".’  '  ....  ■■  .  .  •  -  •  ■ 

Rejected,  136-242,  a  motion  by  Rep.  Hoffman,  dtich.,- to  recommit ’ the  bill 

(pp.  12271-2).  ‘  , 

Rep,  Hurray,  Wis.,  listed  quota  requirem.ents  regarding  agricultural  com- 
miodities  as  precedents  for  his  proposed  quotas  on  ■watch  imports  '(p,  ■12252). 


7*  HOUSING;  'TSTERAITS.  The  Public  Su!^dih{:s  and  Grpundp  Coimnittee  t^Dorted  without 
amendment  S,  J,  Pue.s.  122,  to  provide  adequate,  hoys ing  for  veterans' (H.Rept.l442) 
(p,  1227s),  Majority  Leader  HcCor^ck  a,nnounce^plans  to  bring  up  this  bill, 

Dec.  18  (pp.  12273“^).  \ 

7  ' 

g,  UlTO  BILL.  The  Poiles  Cenmittee  reported  K  r^olution  for  the  consideration  of 
S,  1580,  the  UNO  bill  (pp.  12244,  12278)"^  Majority  Leader  McCormack  announced 
plans  to  bring  up  this  bill  today  (pp.  ^^-4).  _ 

9.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.  Dec.  I7  (p. 

SEIIATS#  December  I5 

10.  FIRST  DEFICIENCf"  APPROPRIATION  ^L, '1946.  Passed  amendments  this  bill,  H.R. 

4805_  (pp.  122S3'’310)  .  Agreed^o  all  committee  amendnients  except  one  decreasing 
the  amount  for  transmission  jTines  in  the  Central  Vall^Project  (pp.  12302-9); 
and  to  amendments  by  Sen.  Sidings,  Md. ,  to  increase  the^arm-labor  item  from 
$22,000,000  (Committee  fl^re)  to'  $25,000,000  and  to  incr^se  from  $5,000,000  to 
$7,000,000  the  amount  r^uired  to  be  apportioned  among  theNstates  for  this  pro¬ 
gram  (pp,  12286-7);  b^cen,  Dbwney,  Calif.,  to  increase- the  j^ount  , in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  amendment  for/uhe  Civil  Service  Commission  from  $l,o6o^QDO  $1,200,000  ■ 
(pp,  123OO-I);  and^,S!5y  Sen,  Lucas,  Ill.,  to  increase  from  $84,25^000  to  $84,653700 
the  amount  available  for  flood  control,  general,  War  Department  I2303-IO)  • 

Sens,  McKe]^ar,  Tenn, ,  and  others  discussed  War  Department ^'s^^eo A  control 
work  and  inserJIfed 'statements  relative  to  projects  involved  (pp*  -12^2-300) . 

Sens.  MqKollar,  Glass,  Hayden,  Tydings,  Russell,  McCarran, ,  Broo^,  Bridges, 
G^irney,  am^^Ball  were  appointed  conferees  (p.  I23IO) ,  ,! 

//  .  _  .  ,  ■  ■ 

As  passed!  the  -bill  includes  provisions  for; 

Fp/eign  plant  quarantine  (E&PQ),  $250,000  (House  figure  Was  $125, 000 , ’^^d- 
/'get  estimate  was  $250,000).  .  .  *.  \ 

/  F^re st  roads  and  trails,  $4,000,000  (same'  as  House  figuite  and  Budget  est 
mate)  of  whieh  $2,000,000  is  for  forest  development  roads  and  trails  an 
/  $2,000, ?00  is  for  forest  hi^v/ays,,-  ' 

Rei 0 r e stati on,  $300,000  ( not  .  in  Budget  estimate)  for  planting  some  26  million 
trees  now  In  forest  nurseries. 


•  --t:: 
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NOMINATIONS 

executive  nominations  received  by  the 
December  14  (legislative  day  of 
OctolSer  29),  1945: 

cImport  Bank  op  Washington 
Clarence^L  Gauss,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  member  of'toe  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  B^nk  of  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  for 'a  term  expiring  June  30, 
1950.  \ 

The  JOraciAET 

UNITED  STATES  DOlpUCT  JUDGE 

Seybourn  H.  Lynne,  ofS^abama,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge  fC)r  the  northern 
district  of  Alabama,  vice  Thoh^es  A.  Mur- 
phree,  deceased. 

United  States  Coast  Guard’' 

Capt.  Louis  L.  Bennett,  United  States'^ast 
Guard,  to  be  a  commodore,  for  temper 
service  in  the  Coast  Guard,  to  rank  from  tflfc 
let  day  of  November  1945,  while  serving  as"' 
commanding  officer  of  Coast  Guard  training 
station,  Groton,  Conn.,  or  in  any  other  assign¬ 
ment  for  which  the  rank  of  commodore  Is 
authorized. 

Capt.  Joseph  E.  Stika,  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  to  be  a  commodore,  for  temporary 
service  in  the  Coast  Guard,  to  rank  from 
the  1st  day  of  November  1945,  while  serving 
as  commanding  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard 
group,  Alameda,  Calif.,  or  in  any  other  assign¬ 
ment  for  which  the  rank  of  commodore  Is 
authorized. 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be 
Postmasters : 

ARKANSAS 

Arthur  M.  Matthews,  Alicia,  Ark.,  In  place 
of  F.  W.  Lemay,  resigned. 

Fred  G.  Williams,  Bismarck,  Ark.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1944. 

Barbara  L.  Pasme,  Patmos,  Ark.  Office  be- > 
'came  Presidential  July  1,  1945.  jT 

CALIFORNIA 

Lilburn  G.  Rice,  Upper  Lake,  Calif.,  b^lace 
of  Roy  Bucknell,  retired.  jT 

FLORIDA 

Rae  Moore,  Darlington,  FlaVDffice  became 
Presidential  July  1,  1945.  jr 

roAH<^r 

Roberta  D.  Keirnes,  QRrce,,Idaho.,  in  place 
of  C.  N.  Dundas,  resided. 

Josephine  McMuffen,  Weiser,  Idaho,  In 
place  of  R.  J.  Wqto,  deceased. 

ILLINOIS 

Raphael  Jr  McGreal,  Chatsworth,  HI.,  in 
place  of  jr  F.  Donovan,  transferred. 

KENTUCKY 

Daisy  H.  Hampton,  Artemus,  Ky. 
caiBe  Presidential  July  1,  1944. 
arVerne  W.  Dunham,  Dover,  Ky. 

^came  Presidential  July  1,  1946. 


Office  be- 


Office  be- 


Vernon  Hall,  McDowell,  Ky.,  in  place  of 
Willie  Hall,  declined  appointment. 

Mattie  S.  Catlett,  Mount  Eden,  Ky.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1946. 

■  Clyde  W.  Rice,  Tyner,  Ky.  Office  became 
Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

MICHIGAN 

Ward  Gibbs,  Sixlakes,  Mich.  Office  became 
Presidential  July  1,  1943. 

MINNESOTA 

Lucile  M.  Bell,  Lake  Elmo,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  R.  A.  Collopy,  transferred. 

Peter  F.  Hlpp,  New  Brighton,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  O.  E.  Schaub,  resigned. 

Lillian  S.  Mahlum,  Nisswa,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  V.  M.  Parks,  resigned. 

MISSOURI 

Emma  E.  Farrell,  Point  Lookout,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  E.  G.  Wilson,  resigned. 

MONTANA 

James  P.  Waters,  Manhattan,  Mont.,  in 
place  of  F.  J.  Hughes,  deceased. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Annie  T.  Matthews,  Columbus,  N. 

Offi^  became  Presidential  July  1,  1945i«" 
MaTM  fa.  Woods,  Farmington,  N.  Jutex.,  in 
place  onU.  H.  Odle,  retired.  ^ 

NORTH  CAROLINA  /' 

Birdie  AlldiL  Clemmons,  l^-'C.  Office  be¬ 
came  PresidenWl  July  1,  JiKS. 

Nb^TH  D^OTA 

Milton  I.  Abell,  ^rtiina,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  Cecil  Wigness,  tjrK^ferred. 

Ellen  J.  Powell,-  Pow^  Lake,  N.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  S.  A.  Lucy,  resign'd-” 

^  OREGON 

WllUam,-W.  Wooddy,  Corves,  Oreg.,  in 
place  ofje.  P.  Moses,  retired. 

Hugj^  E.  Watkins,  Myrtle  Poln^^^reg.,  in 
pla^of  E.  A.  Schroeder,  resigned. 

y  PENNSYLVANIA 

y  Clifford  G.  Douthett,  Cabot,  Pa.  Office’ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1943. 

Aimle  M.  Riegle,  Freeburg,  Pa.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

John  J.  BurchUl,  Smokerun,  Pa.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Allan  R.  Newman,  Chamberlain,  S.  Dak., 
In  place  of  H.  E.  Henegar,  deceased. 

Margaret  A.  Jones,  Cresbard,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  D.  L.  Stewart,  resigned. 

UTAH 

Lois  C.  Sargent,  Coalville,  Utah,  in  place 
of  W.  L.  Sargent,  deceased. 

Carma  C.  Cutler,  Kanosh,  Utah.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

VIRGINIA 

Llnwood  M.  Latimer,  Carrollton,  Va.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

Alex  Moore,  Chuckatuck,  Va.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 

John  J.  Wilson.  Saint  Brides,  Va.  Office  be¬ 
came  Presidential  July  1,  1945. 


WASHINGTON 

Kenneth  J.  Van  House,  Burton,  Wash.,  la^ 
place  of  O.  A.  Carlson,  transferred. 

■WEST  VIRGINIA 

Elmer  O.  Bowyer,  Dundon,  W.  V^'  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1,  1945^^''^ 

Hezekiah  H.  Pine,  Scott  Depot,  JJ^Va.  Office 
became  Presidential  July  1, 


conpir; 


ONS 


Executive  nomi»6tions  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Decoder  14  (legislative  day 
of  October  29i<T945: 


TO  BE  EI^Y  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER 
PLENI^TENTIARY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP 
AM^HttCA  TO  HUNGARY 

^  F.  Arthiir  Schoenfeld 

/to  be  CONSULS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 

M.  Williams  Blake  Herbert  V.  Olds 
Overton  G.  Ellis,  Jr.  Rolland  Welch 
Beppo  R.  Johansen  Robert  E.  Wilson 

TO  BE  FOREIGN-SERVICE  OFFICERS,  UNCLASSIFIED, 
■VICE  CONSULS  OP  CAREER,  AND  SECRETARIES  IN 
THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA 

(Correction  of  names  as  nominated  October 
3,  1945) 

Francis  H.  Colombat 
Herbert  D.  Splvack 

TO  BE  FOREIGN-SERVICE  OFFICER  OF  CLASS  7,  A 
SECRETARY  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE,  AND  A 
CONSUL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIS  OF  AMERICA 

Meredith  Weatherby 

Export-Import  Bank  op  Washington,  D.  C, 
Lynn  U.  Stambaugh,  to  be  a  member.  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  D.  C.,  for  a  term  expiring  June 
30,  1950. 

Postmasters 

GEORGIA 

rus  E.  Tolbert,  Omega. 

MICHIGAN 

Mlna>Cato.  Ceresco. 

Fi’ank  Ji^ackerman,  St.  James. 

Fred  B.  Mohr,  Sherwood. 

Paul  E.  TeS^r,  Trenton. 

TH  DAKOTA 

Pauline  E.  StariMaus,  Wallace. 

TENJI^SEE 

Louise  White,  Clairiii 
Hayden  Glover,  Elinwol 

WASHINGTOr?-- 
J.  Frank  Hall,  Edwall. 

Lillian  Brain,  Thorp. 

WISCONSIN 

Jennie  Ruid,  Loretta. 

Vivian  A.  Edberg,  Radisson. 
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House  met  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

Thk  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera 
Montg^ery,  D.  D.,  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  praySi;: 

Heavenly  .Father,  chosen  by  Thee  for 
great  and  blessed  designs,  we  pray  for 
Thy  wisdom  and  vision  to  clear  our  mo¬ 
tives,  and  for  fi^dom  from  that  vanity 
and  selfishness  which  give  only  passing 
satisfaction.  Oh,  reveal  unto  us  that 
certitude  and  teach  us  how  to  live  a  life 
that  is  good  enough  td', endure  forever. 
Forbid  that  we  should  thltik  that  a  noble 
life  can  grow  in  godless  soilJ'T^urred  only 
by  ambitions  that  sting  arid,  blast  our 
better  natures.  O  Master,  g^nt  us  a 
larger  portion  of  Thy  spirit  that  we  may 
do  the  work  entrusted  to  us,  focusing  our 
talents  toward  a  more  contented  way  of 
living,  never  thinking  of  a  great  God  wlIJi 
a  small  outlook.  We  pray  for  maximunis 
of  belief,  experience,  service,  and  trust 
which  will  give  to  mankind  the  heights 
of  love,  of  heaven,  and  God.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Frazier,  its  legislative  clerk,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1471.  An  act  to  transfer  certain  land  and 
personal  property  in  Limestone  County,  Tex., 
to  the  State  of  Texas,  acting  by  and  through 
the  State  board  of  control. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4129)  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  re¬ 
organizing  agencies  of  the  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes."  / 

UNITED  NATIONS  ORGANIZATION^^ 

Mr.  8ABATH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  457,  Rept.  ^6.  1438), 
which  was  referred  to  the  ^ouse  Cal¬ 
endar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  resolution  it  .shall  be  in  order 
to  move  that  the  Hous@'‘  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the,  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  frfr  the  consideration  of 
the  act  (S.  1680)  to^rovide  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  represen^lves  of  the  United  States 
In  the  organs /md  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  Jro  make  other  provision  with 
respect  to  Ule  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  siich  organization.  That  after  gen¬ 
eral  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours 
to  ^'equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
6-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
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reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  same  back 
to  the  House  with  such  amiendments  as  shall 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two  in¬ 
stances,  in  one  to  include  a  letter  from 
a  young  marine,  and  in  the  other  to  in¬ 
clude  a  letter  from  the  clerk  of  the  su¬ 
perior  court  of  Boston  urging  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  veterans’  building  in  the 
city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
speech  which  I  was  supposed  to  make  at 
Columbus  which  I  cannot  make  and 
which  they  will  miss. 

\  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  ijj^the 
Appendix.]  y 

Mr.  KENZER  asked  and  was  gjven  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remayks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  aiyd  include  a 
memorandum  of  facts  cimcerning  the 
American  watch  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry.  ,  / 

Mr.  GOODWIN  a^Kcd  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  h^s  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the/RECORD,  and  to  include 
an  editorial. 

Mr.  RICH._,'  Mr.  Speaker,'!  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  insert  in  trie^ Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  speech,  There\Will  Al¬ 
ways  be  a  U.  S.  A.  if  We  Don’t  'Give  It 
Away/-  > 

^e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectidh  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pem^.- 
/ylvania? 

/  There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  DOTiTiTVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  in  two  instances, 
in  one  to  Insert  an  editorial  from  the  Be^ 
and  Herald,  of  Jefferson,  Iowa,  A  Sug¬ 
gestion  on  the  Housing  Shortage,  and  in 
the  second  instance  to  insert  a  letter 
from  a  prominent  citizen  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  concerning  military  training. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  asked  and  was  given; 
permission  to  extend  his  own  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  in 
elude  therein  a  brief  statement  on  vet¬ 
erans’  legislation. 

Mr.  FULTON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  print  in  the  Record  three  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  India  League  of  America 
adopted  at  Steinway  Hall,  in  New  York, 
on  Wednesday,  December  12, 

Mr.  HAGEN  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  two 


Instances,  in  one  to  insert  his  own  re; 
marks  on  the  subject  of  consumer  crec 
and  in  the  other  with  reference  toJtne 
occasion  of  the  presentation  of  thejfobel 
peace  prize  to  Secretary  Hull,  ^speech 
on  that  occasion  by  Gunnar  Ja^^  former 
Norwegian  Minister  of  Finance,  and 
chairman  of  the  committe 

CALL  OF  THE  ^USE 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mjp^peaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tj^t  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKEgf  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  RAl^PECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  ca^of  the  House. 

A  caiym  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tha^lerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowip^g  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  203] 


Andresen, 

Geelan 

Murdock 

August  H. 

Gerlach 

Murphy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Granger 

Norton 

Bailey 

Grant,  Ind. 

O’Hara 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Hall, 

Powell 

Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Leonard  W. 

Quinn,  N.  Y. 

Barden 

Hancock 

Robinson,  Utah 

Barry 

Harless,  Arlz. 

Rockwell 

Bates,  Mass. 

Hart 

Roe,  N.  Y. 

Blackney 

Hartley 

Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Bland 

Healy 

Sasscer 

Boren 

Heffeman 

Schwabe,  Okla. 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Hess 

Sharp 

Brehm 

Horan 

Short 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Izac 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Starkey 

Chlperfield 

Jennings 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Jones 

Stockman 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Jonkman 

Sumner.  Ill. 

Colmer 

Kee 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Combs 

Keefe 

Taylor 

Courtney 

Kefauver 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Cwley 

Kelly.  HI. 

Towe 

Davis 

Keogh 

Wadsworth 

De  Lacy 

Klrwan 

Wilson 

Dlcksteln 

Kopplemann 

Winter 

Dlngell 

Lewis 

Wolverton,  N.  J. 

Douglas,  Calif. 

Luce 

Wood 

Doyle 

Drewry 

^ogarty 

Madden 

Maloney 

May 

Woodhouse 

vThe  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  call  331 
ibers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  qif^rum. 

By  Hnanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedin^under  the  call  were  dispensed 


EMPLOYMENT-PRODUCTION  ACT 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish 
a  national  policy  and  program  for  assur¬ 
ing  continuing  full  employment  and  full 
production  in  a  free  competitive  econ¬ 
omy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of 
industry'  agriculture,  labor.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  380,  with  Mr, 
Thomason  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  last  night,  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  had  been  read,  and  it  is  now  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for-  the  purpose 
of  making  a  statement.  I  said  yesterday 
•in  my  remarks  that  at  the  conclusion 
thereof  1  would  include  a  statement,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  bill  H.  R.  4181,  which  I 
had  introduced  and  proposed  to  offer  as  a 
substitute.  The  bill  and  papers  were 
properly  marked,  and  I  laid  them  on  the 
table  here  in  the  well  of  the  House.  In 
collecting  the  other  material  which  !  had 
I  inadvertently  took  those  two  exhibits 
and  did  not  discover  it  until  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Naturally,  they  are  not  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  this  morning.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  I  feel  I  must  bear  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  my  own  Inadvertence.  The 
bill  was  very  long,  and  I  doubt  if  many 
Members  have  read  it,  although  they 
might  have  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
it  this  morning  if  it  had  been  included  in 
the  Record.  It  was  not  included,  so  I 
shall  not  offer  it  as  a  substitute  amend¬ 
ment.  I  want  to  offer  that  explanation 
of  my  own  error.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  get  a  vote  on  it,  although  I  have 
no  delusions  as  to  whether  it  would  carry. 
I  will  not  take  any  more  time  of  the 
Committee,  but  merely  make  this  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  why  the  Members 
did  not  find  in  the  Record  that  which  I 
said  would  be  in  it. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard  considerable  of 
the  debate  on  yesterday  and  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak.  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  speak  frankly.  In  the  fh’st  place, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
debate  yesterday  carried  with  it  a  phil¬ 
osophy  of  defeatism  and  despair.  I  want 
to  repeat  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command  what  I  said  in  a  question  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  namely, 
that  in  my  judgment  the  root  cause  of 
the  destruction  of  democratic  institutions 
in  Germany  and  in  every  other  country 
that  has  lost  its  democratic  institutions 
has  been  economic  conditions  under 
which  the  the  people  of  that  nation  found 
it  impossible  to  have  any  hope  for  a 
decent  life. 

The  worst  feature  of  those  economic 
conditions  has  always  been  unemploy¬ 
ment  itself.  The  danger  to  constitutional 
democracy,  to  freedom,  is  not  from  full 
employment  as  was  implied  so  frequently 
on  yesterday,  but  rather  from  unemploy¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  first  point  I  want  to 
make.  ^ 

The  real  question  before  the  House  is 
not  whether  we  shall  accomplish  the  job 
perfectly,  which  a  democracy  never  does, 
but  whether  in  truth  we  shall  make  a 
sincere  effort.  The  question  is  whether 
we  will  have  the  courage  to  state  it  as  a 
policy  of  Congress  to  enact  from  time  to 
time  measures  necessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  opportunity  for  employpient 
for  all  Americans  ready  and  willing  to 
work. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Not  at 
this  time.  I  am  sorry. 

Many  Members  rose  on  the  floor  yes¬ 
terday  and  said,  “You  can  do  all  this 
without  a  bill.  You  do  not  even  need  a 
bill.’’  I  would  agree  that  is  largely  true 
as  to  the  committee  substitute.  For  that 
substitute  contains  little  that  is  different 
from  the  situation  prevailing  in  the  past. 
I  agree  there  is  little  need  of  a  bill  like 
the  committee  substitute,  because,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  setting  up  of  the  council,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  the  committee  sub¬ 
stitute  does  much  of  anything  except 
what  can  be  done  and  has  already  been 
done. 

Now,  is  that  enough?  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  enough.  I  submit  to 
those  Members  who  spoke  yesterday, 
“Give  American  free  enterprise  a 
chance,”  which  is  what  I  want  to  do,  but 
I  want  to  give  it  a  real  chance — ^I  submit 
to  them  that  they  forget  that  in  1929, 
after  there  had  been  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  for  industry  to  pursue  its  own 
course  and  develop  in  any  way  it  saw  fit, 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  economic 
situation,  and  the  very  people  who  were 
soon  to  condemn  every  New  Deal  measure 
that  was  taken,  came  and  begged  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  save 
them  from  utter  ruin. 

The  burden  of  my  speech  is  simply 
this:  That  in  this,  the  beginning  of  the 
age  of  atomic  energy,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  be  a  reasonable 
appraisal  of  where  the  job  of  govern¬ 
ment  lies,  and  where  the  proper  field 
of  private  enterprise  lies,  in  solving  the 
problems  of  a  great  nation  like  the  one 
in  which  we  live.  That  solution  will 
never  be  found,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
those  people  ,  who  Insist  on  imlimited 
extension  of  governmental  activity,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  those  who  say 
that  government  must  not  even  act  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  monopoly  power 
or  to  control  the  supply  of  money  in  the 
Nation.  There  are  duties  of  govern¬ 
ment  today  which,  if  performed  wisely 
and  well,  can  increase  the  true  freedom 
of  not  only  our  people  but  also  our  in¬ 
dustry  and  agriculture.  Some  of  these 
are  preventing  inflation  and  deflation: 
developing  a  security  system  which  will 
be  broad  enough  to  really  undergird  the 
consumer  buying  power  of  the  country; 
having  a  tax  system  which  will  offer  an 
incentive  to  business  expansion  and  pro¬ 
duction.  None  of  these  measures  in¬ 
volves  deficit  spending..  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  rely  wholly  or  even  largely  on 
public  works  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
unemployment.  If  anyone  really  wants 
the  system  of  freedom  to  continue,  his 
first  duty  is  to  take  steps  which  can 
prevent  unemployment  in  the  future, 
and  to  take  a  stand  in  this  Congress  for 
the  opportunity  of  Americans  to  work. 
In  my  judgment,  the  Senate  bill  is  a 
good  bill  on  the  whole.  I  want  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  for  the  Senate  bill,  and 
I  am  going  to  try  to  get  an  opportunity 
to  vote  for  the  Senate  bill  by  voting 
against  the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 


Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  from 
California  had  his  opportunity  only  yes¬ 
terday.  The  committee  gave  the  gen¬ 
tleman  a  whole  day’s  session,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  And  now  you  are  crit¬ 
icizing  the  committee  and  the  chairman. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  did 
not  say  a  word  about  the  committee  not 
giving  me  an  opportunity.  Of  course,  I 
was  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  said 
he  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
yesterday. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  No;  I 
did  not.  I  beg  the  gentleman’s  pardon. 

I  said  I  hoped  I  would  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  vote  for  the  Senate  bill;  that  I 
was  going  to  try  to  get  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  vote  for  it.  I  said  that  on 
yesterday  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  address  the  Committee.  'That  was 
not  criticizing  a  single  soul  when  I  said 
that.  I  had  to  leave  at  6  o’clock.  That 
was  the  reason. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  VooRHisl.  The  gentleman  is  com¬ 
plaining  he  did  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  speak  yesterday.  Did  the  gentleman 
ask  anyone  on  this  side  for  time? 

Ml’.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  the  only  reason  I 
made  that  remark  was  because  I  v/anted 
to  make  a  rather  general  speech  on  the 
bill,  but  the  chairman  of  the  com-mittee 
promised  me  time  on  yesterday.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  however,  I  had  to  leave,  for  rea¬ 
sons  that  are  quite  personal  with  myself, 
before  they  got  to  my  time.  When  I 
made  that  remark  I  implied  no  criticism. 
I  only  regret  the  fact. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  in  connection  with 
the  amendment  I  may  say  for  the  benefit 
of  the  House  that  the  text  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  appears  on  page  12150  of  this 
morning’s  Record. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dirksen;  Strike 
out  the  language  of  the  Committee  substi¬ 
tute  and  insert  the  following : 

“That  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

“(1)  Recurring  economic  depressions,  with 
the  resulting  poverty  and  unemployment,  are 
not  inevtiable  and  unavoidable; 

“(2)  The  effective  operation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  depends  upon  the  same 
factors  and  controls  as  those  affecting  all 
industry; 

“(3)  Periodic,  comprehensive  inventories 
and  accountings  of  the  existing  plant,  to¬ 
gether  with  intelligent  appraisal,  based  on 
such  inventories  and  accountings,  of  the 
potentialities  for  the  Immediate  future  are 
indispensable  to  the  efficient  and  successful 
operation  of  any  industrial  enterprise; 

“(4)  A  periodic,  comprehensive  inventory 
by  the  United  States  of  all  of  the  facilities 
and  conditions  affecting  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  is  indispensable,  not  only  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent  appraisal  of  the  potentialities  of  such 
economy  for  the  immediate  future  but  also 
to  the  efficient,  stabilized  operation  of  the 
national  economy. 

“(b)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States,  by  making  provision  for 
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Ei’ch  periodic  national  inventories  and  for 
appraisals  based  thereon,  to  determine  the 
causes  of  economic  depressions,  with  their 
resulting  poverty  and  unemployment,  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  recurring,  and  to  stabilize 
the  national  economy  at  a  high  level  of 
production  and  employment. 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  com¬ 
mission,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Inven¬ 
tory  Commission,  which  shall  consist  of  30 
outstanding  persons  representative  of  indus¬ 
try,  labor,  agriculture,  small  business,  finance, 
and  the  public,  respectively,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  reecive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$15,000  per  annum.  The  Commission  shall 
annually  select  a  chairman  and  vice  chair¬ 
man  from  among  its  members. 

“(b)  The  Commission  shall  annually  make 
a  national  inventory  of  the  facilities  and  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  national  economy.  Such 
inventory  shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be 
limited  to,  inventory  of — 

“(1)  Tlie  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States; 

“(2)  Financial  commitments,  both  at  home 
and  abroad; 

“(3)  Requirements  for  consumer  and  cap¬ 
ital  goods; 

“(4)  The  economic  effects  of  cut-backs  in 
war  production; 

“(5)  The  problems  of  reconversion; 

“(6)  State  and  local  needs  for  highways, 
paving,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public 
and  community  facilities; 

“(7)  Backlogs  of  orders; 

“(8)  The  amount  and  distribution  of  sav¬ 
ings; 

“(9)  Foreign  balances  available  lor  ex¬ 
penditure; 

“(10)  The  size,  value,  and  productive  po¬ 
tential  of  the  industrial  plant  of  the  United 
States; 

“(11)  The  size,  value,  and  productive  po¬ 
tential  of  the  farm  plant  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  amount  and  distribution  of  Indebt¬ 
edness  thereon; 

“(12)  The  size,  value,  and  productive  po¬ 
tential  of  small  business; 

“(13)  The  housing  requirements  in  the 
United  States; 

"(14)  The  needs  Of  veterans; 

“(15)  Employment  and  unemployment, 
and  its  distribution  by  regions.  States,  and 
areas; 

“(16)  Wage  payments  in  the  United  States. 

“(c)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later  than 
January  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the 
year  1947)  submit  the.,national  inventory  to 
the  President,  and  shall  append  thereto  such 
recommendations,  within  the  framework  of 
the  free  competitive  enterprise  system  and 
with  due  regard  for  national  solvency,  as  it 
deems  advisable  with  respect  to — 

“(1)  Better  functioning  of  the  system  of 
free  competitive  enterprise; 

“(2)  Taxes; 

“(3)  Cyclical  balancing  of  the  budget; 

“(4)  Retention,  abandonment,  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  price  controls,  and  rationing  con¬ 
trols; 

“(5)  Liquidation  of  emergency  agencies  of 
the  Government; 

“(6)  Cost  of  Government; 

“(7)  Extension  of  social  security; 

“(8)  Administration  of  the  public  debt; 

"(9)  Stimulation  of  risk  capital; 

(10)  Revitalization  of  competition  and 
removal  of  Government  from  competition 
with  private  business; 

“(11)  Speculative  accumulation  of  inven¬ 
tories; 

"(12)  Reduction  of  building  costs  and 
stimulation  of  construction; 

“(13)  Public  works  at  the  national.  State, 
and  local  levels; 

"(14)  Stimulation  of  invention  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  products; 

“(15)  Utilization  of  foreign  patents  and 
processes  to  develop  new  enterprise; 


“(16)  The  use  of  Federal  works  programs 
not  as  relief  but  to  stabilize  and  expand  the 
construction  Industry; 

“(17)  Stabilization  of  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  at  a  high  level"  of  production  and  em¬ 
ployment. 

“(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act — 

“(1)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  em¬ 
ploy  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  spe¬ 
cialists  and  other  experts  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  is  authorized,  subject  to  the  civil- 
service  laws,  to  employ  such  other  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary,  and  fix  their 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1923,  as  amended; 

“(2)  The  Commission  may  conduct  such 
hearings,  investigations,  and  inquiries  as  it 
deems  necessary; 

“(3)  The  Commission  may  constitute  such 
advisory  committees,  and  may  consult  with 
such  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  consumers,  and  other  groups,  as  it 
deems  advisable; 

“(4)  The  Commission  shall,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities, 
and  information  (including  statistical  infor¬ 
mation)  of  other  Government  agencies  as 
well  as  of  private  research  agencies. 

“Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  national  Inventory  from  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  President  shall  transmit  such  in¬ 
ventory  (including  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Commission)  to  the  Congress, 
together  with  his  own  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto.  The  national  Inventory  and 
the  President’s  recommendations,  when 
transmitted  to  the  Congress,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  In¬ 
ventory  (created  by  sec.  4). 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Inven¬ 
tory  (in  this  section  called  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee),  and  which  shall  be  composed  of  the 
chairman  and  ranking  majority  party  mem¬ 
ber,  and  the  two  ranking  minority  party 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriations,  of  the  Senate  Com- 
irHtee  on  Finance,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  three  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  three  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  party  representation 
on  the  joint  committee  shall  reflect  the  rela¬ 
tive  membership  of  the  majority  and  minor¬ 
ity  parties  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint 
committee — 

“(1)  To  make  a  continuing  study  of  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  national  Inventory;  and 

“(2)  As  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relating 
to  the  national  Inventory,  not  later  than 
May  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the  year 
1947)  to  file  a  report  witl  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  containing  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  main  recommendations  made  by 
the  President  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tio'nal  Inventory,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
make  such  other  reports  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  as  it  deems  advisable. 

“(c)  "Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

“(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  advisable, 
and,  within  the  limitations  of  its  appropria- 
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tlons,  the  joint  committee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure  such 
printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures,  as  it  deems  necessary  and  ad¬ 
visable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services 
to  report  hearings  of  the  joint  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  not  exceed 
25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services, 
information,  and  facilities  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  establishments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  also  of  private  research  agencies. 

“(e)  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman 
or  vice  chairman,  and  shall  not  exceed  $100,- 
000  for  each  fiscal  year.” 

Mr.  BENDER  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  since  this  appears  in  the  Record 
on  page  12150,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  object;  the  amendment  ought  to  be 
read. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment).  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  it  be  in  order  now  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment,  in  my  judgment,  is  a 
recapitulation  or  a  restatement  of  some 
of  the  main  principles  involved  in  the 
Senate  act  and  in  the  Patman  bill,  and 
I  object  to  the  request  because  I  think 
every  Member  of  the  House  should  hear 
the  amendment  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
S^3'^6  it 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  make  the  point  of  order 
against  the  proposed  substitute  that  it  is 
not  germane  to  the  Senate  bill  or  to  the 
substitute  bill  proposed  by  the  committee. 

With  the  Chair’s  indulgence  I  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  bill 
undertakes  to  assure  full,  continuing,  re¬ 
munerative  employment  by  supplement¬ 
ing  the  deficiencies  of  the  private  enter¬ 
prise  systeih  by  Federal  expenditures  and 
disbursements.  I  emphasize  that  the 
purpose  is  to  provide  for  what  is  termed 
in  the  Senate  bill  full  employment. 

Secondly,  under  the  Senate  bill,  in 
order  to  promote  the  objectives  of  this 
full  remuneration  employment  to  all, 
assured  as  stated,  a  national  budget  of 
Federal  expenditures  and  disbursements 
is  proposed.  The  Senate  bill  is  confined 
to  the  matter  of  employment.  The  pro¬ 
posed  substitute  of  the  House,  while  also 
confined  to  employment,  adopts  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  view.  The  substitute  un¬ 
dertakes  to  provide  and  not  to  assure 
high  levels  of  employment  or  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  consump¬ 
tion  by  giving  to  the  private- enterprise 
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system  of  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
function,  and  it  provides  for  an  economic 
report  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  to  wit,  employment.  It  sets  up  an 
advisory  council  of  three  outstanding 
citizens  comparable  to  demobilizers  and 
to  those  who  provide  for  reconversion 
at  salaries  of  $15,000,  and  whatever  be 
said  about  the  expenditures  by  those 
three  men,  their  expenditures  are  lim¬ 
ited  and  the  amount  would  be  fixed 
hereafter  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  approving  appropriations.  But 
they  are  confined  to  the  matter  of  con¬ 
sideration  of  employment,  of  the  loans, 
and  of  the  programs  that  have  been 
adopted  by  Congress,  and  with  any  sup¬ 
plemental  recommendations  with  respect 
to  additional  expenditures  or  outlays  or 
additional  legislation  to  promote  em¬ 
ployment. 

Tlae  proposed  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  goes  far  afield. 
He  has  embraced  in  his  language  many 
desirable  matters,  but  fundamentally  he 
provides  for  an  inventory  of  the  United 
States.  I  read  the  first  provision  of  his 
substitute : 

“The  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  the  needs  of  the  States,  of  the 
local  agencies  for  highways  and  schools 
and  hospitals  and  other  facilities”;  a  na¬ 
tional  inventory  covering  the  property 
and  covering  the  operations  not  only  of 
the  National  Government,  but  of  the 
States  composing  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  objective  is  an  inventory,  and 
inventories  are  sound,  and  if  there  are 
not  adequate  provisions  in  our  budget  for 
inventories,  the  place  to  correct  it  is  un¬ 
der  that  system. 

Secondly,  it  proposes  to  establish  a 
commission  on  national  inventory,  to  be 
composed  of  30  persons,  at  salaries  of 
$15,000  each,  with  no  limitation  upon  the 
amount  that  they  might  expend  for  the 
purpose  fundamentally  pot  of  providing 
employment,  but  undertaking  to  make  an 
inventory  of  the  properties  and  of  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  governments  as  well. 

To  show  that  such  is  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  proposed  substitute,  the 
matter  is  submitted  to  the  President,  and 
I  quote  from  the  substitute,  “for  him  to 
transmit  to  Congress  with  his  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  thereto,  to  wit, 
the  national  inventory.” 

It  may  be  correct  and  it  may  not;  it 
may  be  desirable  and  it  may  not.  But 
with  all  due  deference,  having  covered 
practically  the  entire  field  of  govern¬ 
mental  operations,  it  does  strike  me  that 
this  proposed  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  goes  far  afield 
and  undertakes  to  substitute  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  employment  solution  embraced  in 
the  two  bills  before  the  committee  an 
entirely  different  proposal,  an  entirely 
different  matter  dealing  not  only  with 
inventories,  and  not  only  with  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
restricting  and  limiting  only  the  matter 
of  the  inventories  to  the  consideration  of 
the  joint  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel,  as  I  said,  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Thomason)  . 
The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  thinks  the  amendment  Is 
clearly  germane.  The  Senate  bill,  the 
committee  amendment,  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  all  deal  with  economic  policy, 
recommendations,  programs,  and  so 
forth,  thereon  relating  to  the  question 
of  full  employment.  Tlrerefore,  the 
point  of  order  is  overruled. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  discussion  on  yesterday  re¬ 
flects  a  rather  interesting  division  of 
sentiment  in  the  House  with  reference 
to  this  generic  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  a  time  of  dislocation.  There  are 
some  who  evidently  want  the  Senate 
bill.  There  are  some  who  want  the 
House  bill.  There  are  some  who  want 
no  bill  at  all.  There  are  some  who  want 
a  modification  of  the  bills  that  have  been 
presented  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  This  effort  in  preparing  a  sub¬ 
stitute  to  provide  for  a  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  National  Inventory  is  nothing 
more  than  a  humble  effort  to  aid  the 
cause,  as  it  were. 

It  comes  about  from  the  experiences 
we  had  early  in  the  war  with  respect 
to  a  problem  of  national  proportions. 
Do  you  remember  the  day  rationing  was 
imposed  upon,  tires  and  all  kinds  of 
rubber  products  in  the  country?  We 
discovered  very  suddenly  that  there  was 
a  very  critical  condition  confronting 
this  Nation.  It  was  ventilated  very 
freely  before  a  Senate  committee,  and 
the  result  was  headlines,  incriminations, 
and  recriminations  between  administra¬ 
tors  and  Cabinet  Members  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  this  whole  rubber  problem. 

What  was  done?  The  President  of  the 
United  States  reached  out  and  found 
two  private  citizens  and  charged  them 
with  the  responsibility  of  studying  this 
question.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch.  They  inventoried  our  position 
in  rubber,  our  needs,  what  we  had. 
They  mad?  and  recommended  a  pro¬ 
gram.  They  estimated  the  cost.  The 
result  was  that  there  sprang  up  in  the 
country  industrial  plants  which  last 
year  produced  well  over  1,000,000  tons 
of  rubber. 

Good  results  flowed  from  the  making 
of  an  inventory.  So  I  was  very  much 
interested  some  time  ago  in  the  report 
Mr.  Baruch  made  to  a  Member  of  this 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore].  It  was  on  the  14th  of  No¬ 
vember  that  he  dispatched  a  letter  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  and  I 
want  to  read  only  one  paragraph,  if  the 
House  will  indulge  me. 

Evidently  there  had  been  a  meeting 
and  it  was  in  comment  on  that  meeting, 
that  Mr.  Baruch  said  this: 

Here  is  what  I  wanted  to  say:  Before  we 
can  decide  the  question  of  inflation  and  all 
the  other  economic  problems,  domestic  and 


foreign,  facing  us  we  must  get  an  over-all 
picture  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  country — 
a  kind  of  inventory  that  would  show  these 
facts. 

Then  he  alludes  to  debt,  distribution  of 
savings,  productive  capacity,  how  to  di¬ 
vide  what  we  produce,  what  to  allocate 
to  rehabilitation  for  foreign  countries, 
v/hat  to  do  with  the  surplus,  and  finally, 
to  produce  and  produce  and  produce. 

Now,  then,  if  you  can  solve  one  prob¬ 
lem  that  way,  certainly  you  can  solve 
what  may  be  the  biggest  problem  that 
may  confront  the  country  by  the  setting 
up  of  a  group  of  30  men  representative 
of  finance,  the  public,  of  labor,  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry,  and  small  business, 
and  give  to  them  the  responsibility  of 
rendering  a  national  balance  sheet  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  quite  in  line  then 
with  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  at  the 
present  time.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is 
already  a  council  of  advisers  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  That  is  quite  true.  But  let  me 
point  out  what  I  think  is  a  weakness.  On 
page  15  of  the  bill  you  will  notice  this 
language: 

There  Is  hereby  created  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  council  of  economic 
advisers. 

Let  me  repeat.  "There  is  hereby 
created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  a  council  of  economic  advisers.” 

We  have  a  council  there  now  in  the 
form  of  the  Budget  Bureau.  When  they 
last  came  before  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  to  procure  funds  for  their 
operation  they  reported  they  had  587 
people  on  the  pay  roll.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1946  we  gave  them  $2,900,000  for 
their  operation.  In  response  to  my  ques¬ 
tions  to  Director  Smith  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  last  year,  he  said,  “We  do 
have  authority  to  pass  upon  all  planning 
and  planning  funds  that  are  submitted 
by  any  agency  in  Government.” 

Now,  it  is  proposed  today  to  set  up  an¬ 
other  council  in  the  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  council  of  only  3  when  you  have 
a  Budget  Bureau  that  has  been  function¬ 
ing  for  24  years  with  587  people  on  the 
pay  roll,  exclusive  of  the  144  who  were 
transferred  there  from  the  Office  of  War 
Information.  Now  my  contention  is  that 
this  is  an  over-all  problem  and  that  un¬ 
employment  and  employment  is  simply  a 
facet  of  a  national  problem.  It  becomes 
necessary  then  to  determine  our  capa¬ 
city,  to  determine  what  commitments  we 
have  made  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
to  make  an  exploration  of  the  national 
debt,  to  make  an  exploration  of  all  econ¬ 
omic  conditions  in  the  country  and  to  do 
it  by  means  of  an  independent  group. 

Is  that  not  the  technique  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  heretofore  with  respect  to  other 
economic  and  administrative  problems? 
We  have,  for  instance,  today  a  Veterans’ 
Administration  looking  after  the  affairs 
of  millions  of  veterans.  It  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  of  Government  and  Con¬ 
gress  was  so  interested  in  its  independ¬ 
ence  that  when  the  reorganization  bill, 
the  conference  report  on  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  only  yesterday  on  this  floor  under 
the  splendid  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittington],  we 
said  in  the  bill  that  the  independence  of 
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that  agency  must  be  presei-ved  and  that 
it  must  not  be  disturbed  in  any  reorgani¬ 
zation  bill. 

It  is  58  years  ago  that  we  consolidated 
all  the  railroad  affairs  under  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission.  We  kept  it 
an  independent  agency.  In  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  bill  we  protected  its  independence 
no  later  than  yesterday  as  that  bill  was 
before  us.  When  we  had  an  economic 
tailspin  in  1929  and  $50,000  fur  coats  and 
$50,000  apartments  went  on  the  market, 
there  was  a  great  slump  in  equities  and 
values  and  the  savings  of  people  were 
wiped  out  by  the  millions. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  splendid 
and  beloved  Speaker  of  this  House,  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  there 
went  across  this  floor  and  onto  the  stat¬ 
ute  books  of  this  Nation  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Act,  to  give  us  control  of 
the  security  markets  of  this  country.  We 
preserved  the  independence  of  that 
agency  and  protected  it  in  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  bill.  If  that  approach  is  good  for 
the  tremendous  problems  that  confronted 
the  economy  of  the  country  in  those  days, 
then  why  should  we  not  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  outside  of  the  office  of 
the  President  to  make  an  inventory,  to 
make  a  survey,  to  ascertain  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  have  a  bearing  upon  unem¬ 
ployment,  and  then  to  make  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  shall  involve  every  fac¬ 
tor  and  every  incentive?  In  that  inde¬ 
pendent  inventory  we  have  got  to  know 
something  about  the  distribution  of  man¬ 
power.  Every  release  I  have  seen  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  says  there  are 
3,000,000,  or  4,000,000,  or  5,000,000,  or 
8,000,000  out  of  work.  Have  you  ever 
seen  it  broken  down  by  areas?  The  in¬ 
dustries  in  my  district  today  are  adver¬ 
tising  over  the  radio  for  help.  Why  not 
get  a  clear  picture?  An  inventory  com¬ 
mission  could  give  us  a  clear  picture  of 
every  industrial  area  in  the  country,  to 
determine  exactly  and  precisely  what 
that  problem  is. 

What  about  materials?  Think  of  the 
letters  on  your  desk  today,  shrieking  out 
in  protest  against  the  housing  situation 
in  this  country.  We  should  build  many 
houses,  but  it  requires  material.  What 
is  the  availability  of  lumber,  soil  pipe, 
sheeting,  and  everything  else  that  goes 
along  with  it?  Who  in  Government  to¬ 
day  has  a  clear  picture  of  that  subject? 

What  about  the  distribution  of  sav¬ 
ings?  How  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer?  How  much  in  corporate 
treasuries?  How  much  in  trust  funds? 
How  much  in  the  hands  of  the  banks? 
How  much  of  it  is  spendable  today?  I 
have  seen  no  balance  sheet  to  indicate 
what  we  can  expect  in  that  respect. 

I  think  the  inventory  requires  also  that 
we  look  at  the  question  of  foreign  trade 
and  tariffs.  The  president  of  the  watch¬ 
makers’  union  was  at  the  White  House 
last  week.  He  protested  that  in  the 
month  of  October  alone  over  2,000,000 
Swiss  watch  movements  came  into  this 
country.  The  number  of  Swiss  watch- 
plants  has  increased  from  50  to 
500,  when  our  own  people  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  and  Elgin,  Ill.,  were  busy  produc¬ 
ing  precision  fuses  for  war  and  for  vic- 


Now,  here  come  so  many  Imports  from 
the  outside  that  threaten  employment  in 
the  country.  Only  through  an  Inventory 
commission,  in  my  judgment,  can  you 
appraise  that  kind  of  development,  put 
it  together  and  render  a  balance  sheet 
to  the  President  and  to  the  White  House. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  analyze  this 
whole  question  of  debt  and  its  amortiza¬ 
tion.  There  is  the  question  of  devalua¬ 
tion  of  gold.  When  the  going  gets  too 
thick,  it  is  still  possible  to  go  back  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
and  still  squeeze  9  cents  out  of  the  dollar 
of  the  United  States.  What  about  it? 
What  effect  is  it  going  to  have  upon  con¬ 
fidence,  upon  the  profit  motive,  upon  in¬ 
centives,  upon  all  those  things  that  en¬ 
courage  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
that  finally  produce  jobs? 

In  the  main,  that  is  the  whole  story. 
This  substitute,  though  it  seems  a  little 
bit  long,  is  considerably  compressed,  in 
comparison  with  the  committee  bill,  but 
it  sets  up  an  independent  commission 
on  national  inventory  to  look  at  every 
factor  so  that  then  we  can  address  our¬ 
selves  more  intelligently  to  the  question 
of  a  high  level  of  unemployment,  and  to 
make  a  report  to  the  President.  Then 
have  the  President  add  his  recommenda¬ 
tions,  and  submit  them  to  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  on  national  inventory,  made  up 
of  selected  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  There  is  the  whole  story. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  sentiment  that 
Mr.  Baruch  uttered  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  in  that  let¬ 
ter  of  October  5,  when  he  said: 

Here  is  what  I  wanted  to  say:  Before  we 
can  decide  the  question  of  inflation  and 
all  the  other  economic  problems,  domestic 
and  foreign,  we  must  have  a  kind  of  in¬ 
ventory  that  would  show  us  the  facts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
provides  for  recommendations  to  be  made 
by  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed 
on  various  matters,  one  of  which  is  the 
cyclical  balancing  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  give  us  a  few  illustrations  of  where 
cyclical  balancing  of  the  budget  has  been 
practiced  and  how  it  worked? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  never  been  the 
practice  since  1931  or  1932.  Even  in  the 
days  of  President  Hoover  there  was  no 
balanced  budget,  and  in  all  the  years 
since,  of  course,  there  has  been  no  bal¬ 
ancing  of  the  budget.  Now,  we  go  along 
with  expenditures  greater  in  some  years 
than  they  are  in  other  years.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  balance  the 
budget  in  every  year  but  certainly  we 
can  have  a  balancing  of  the  budget 
once  every  2  years  or  some  stated  period 
of  time,  a  cyclical  balancing  of  the 
budget,  once  every  3  years  or  5  years. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for  sixteen 
or  so  years  we  have  never  had  a  balancing 
of  the  budget.  I  think  it  is  imperative 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  be  some 
kind  of  balancing  of  the  budget.  If  you 
cannot  do  it  every  year  then  let  us  do  it 
on  a  cyclical  basis  involving  2  or  3  years 
at  a  time. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  cite  an  instance  in  history  when 
that  has  been  the  practice,  to  have  a  so- 
called  cyclical  balancing  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  can  compare  no  country  on  earth 
with  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of 
the  size  of  the  Budget,  for  our  Budget  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
other  countries  combined.  But  if  we  can¬ 
not  do  it  every  year,  then  we  ought  to 
work  out  some  system  whereby  it  can  be 
done  periodically,  and  that  is  what  I  have 
reference  to. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  I  am  very  much  im¬ 
pressed,  but  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  that  would  not  involve  a  tremendous 
force  and  expenditure  of  money.  Would 
it  not  be  colossal? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  has  asked  whether  it 
would  not  involve  a  tremendous  force  and 
a  tremendous  amount  of  money.  It  may 
involve  a  substantial  amount,  but  do  not 
forget  the  billions  that  we  lost  when  we 
went  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  dislocation  once  before. 

And,  finally,  may  I  add  this:  If  it  is 
good  business  for  business  to  take  an  in¬ 
ventory  every  year,  then  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  biggest  business  on  earth  to 
take  an  inventory,  namely,  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
grieves  me  greatly  to  oppose  anything 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen].  During  the  last  cam¬ 
paign  he  made  a  very  very  wonderful 
and  effective  speech  over  in  my  district 
advocating  my  reelection.  If  there  is 
any  individual  in  the  whole  Nation  whom 
I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  meeting, 
who  has  more  speaking  ability  and  elo¬ 
quence,  more  downright  persuasive  power, 
than  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  can¬ 
not  recall  his  name  at  the  moment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  has  a  vast  knowledge  of  our  financial 
condition,  of  the  money  we  have  and  do 
not  have,  of  what  appropriation  should 
and  should  not  be  made.  I  regret  that 
the  gentleman  with  all  his  eloquence  and 
persuasive  power  could  not  have  seen  fit 
to  have  given  the  committee  5  minutes 
of  his  time  when  this  bill  was  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  since  the  5th 
day  of  September  when  Congress  re¬ 
convened — and  my  friend  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Rabaut]  and  others  will  bear  me 
out — we  have  had  hearings  in  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  continuously  6 
days  a  week  and  there  has  been  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  going  before  other  committees. 
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Mr.  HOPTMAN.  No  Member  renders 
more  continuous  and  worth-while  service 
than  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DirksenI.  If  the  gentleman  could  just 
have  sent  us  over,  say  a  memo  on  it, 
that  would  have  been  appreciated. 

The  gentleman  has  advocated  economy 
time  and  time  again.  Now  he  comes  be¬ 
fore  us  and  in  place  of  a  committee  of 
three  members  of  a  council  at  $15,000  he 
says  we  ought  to  have  30  at  $15,000  each, 
and  he  wants  to  make  an  inventory  of 
everything  the  country  has. 

That  would  have  been  fine  if  we  had 
started  back  years  ago.  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  he  will  just  wait  6 
months  there  will  be  less  to  inventory: 
and  his  plan  if  he  waits  a  little  longer 
perhaps  there  will  be  still  less  to  put  in 
an  inventory,  we  will  have  given  it  all 
away.  Let  us  not  blow  hot,  let  us  not 
blow  cold  on  the  same  day;  let  us  either 
be  for  economy  by  act  as  well  as  by  word, 
or  against  it  by  word  when  we  are  for 
spending  by  act.  The  gentleman  is  on 
the  Reorganization  Committee,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  a  cemmittee 
to  cut  down  Government  agencies,  cut 
down  Federal  expenditures.  Yet  he 
comes  here  now  and  offers  an  amendment 
which  calls  for  an  inventory  of  our 
national  assets,  our  resources.  Unless  I 
am  mistaken,  and  if  I  am  the  gentleman 
will  correct  me,  there  is  no  limit,  not 
even  the  sky,  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  these  30  $15,000  a  year  men  can 
spend.  If  he  gets  his  inventory,  it  will 
show  that  our  stock  of  dollars  is  short, 
in  fact  we  not  only  have  none  we  do 
hot  owe,  but,  we  owe  for  those  we  do 
not  have,  but  would  that  keep  us  from 
loaning  Britain  four  or  more  billion 
dollars  or  end  our  spending — it  would 
not.  Oh,  it  grieves  me  to  oppose  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  should  not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Let  us  be  consistent. 
I  know  the  gentleman  is  eloquent,  I 
know  he  is  persuasive,  but  why  not  be 
consistent? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes;  I  will  be  happy 
to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  respect  to  ex¬ 
penditures,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  only  last  week  when  the  deficiency 
bill  went  across  here  it  contained  items 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
the  gathering  up  of  all  sorts  of  facts  of 
a  piecemeal  nature  and  it  embraced 
an  appropriation  of  over  $5,000,000.  My 
friend  from  Michigan  never  raised  his 
voice  in  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  never  voted  for  it. 
The  gentleman  has  voted  for  a  dozen 
appropriations  I  voted  against. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  gentleman  by 
his  tacit  consent  let  that  thing  go  across 
the  floor  of  the  House.  If  you  are  going 
to  have  a  piecemeal  approach  you  can 
do  an  over-all  job  infinitely  cheaper 
than  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  infer  that  if  I  had  protested  and 
spoken  against  the  passage  of  the  bill 
It  would  have  had  any  effect  on  the  vote? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  I  do  not  know;  prob¬ 
ably  not. 


Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  think  we 
have  had  enough  inventories  and  I  hate 
to  see  anybody  from  the  Republican  side 
ask  for  it  because  our  people  are  getting 
tired  of  having  Government  snoopers 
from  the  OPA  and  WPB  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  If  we  have  not  any  hope  from  the 
Republican  Party,  where  is  the  hope? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
conclusion  all  I  am  asking  is  that  we 
vote  down  this  amendment  because  it  is 
just  another  enlarged  agency  for  more 
Federal  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it 
as  carefully  as  I  would  like,  but  I  notice 
there  are  some  18  or  20  objectives  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  him.  Many  of 
them  are  very  laudable  objectives  and  I 
am  sorry  he  did  not  see  fit  to  submit 
them  to  our  committee  because  we  might 
have  included  one  or  two  of  them  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  that  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hoffman],  and  several  of  us 
were  interested  in  not  closing  the  hear¬ 
ings.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  was  listed  as  a  witness  we 
wanted  to  hear.  Our  committee  did  not 
give  him  the  opportunity  because  it 
closed  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Of  course,  we  had 
requests  from  three  or  four  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  to  appear,  but  I  think  every  member 
of  the  committee  heard  enough.  We  had 
about  7  weeks  of  hearings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  majority  of  our 
committee  believes  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  should  have  some  ma¬ 
chinery  to  make  continuing  studies  of 
our  economic  problems.  I  realize  that 
there  is  a  place  the  Government  occupies 
in  our  economic  system  to  advise  and 
counsel  industry,  wholesale  distribution 
systems,  our  investing  public,  and  other 
segments  of  our  society.  Heretofore  we 
have  made  attempts  to  do  that  loosely. 
The  gentleman  referred  a  moment  ago 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  that  was 
given  four  or  five  million  dollars  to  make 
certain  studies.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  over  75  agencies  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  gathering  statistics.  We  hope 
that  in  the  reorganization  plan  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  send  down  under  the  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act  adopted  yesterday  many 
of  these  statistical -gathering  agencies 
will  be  consolidated.  We  realize  that 
Government  statistics  are  of  great  value 
to  Industry  and  the  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  trade,  but,  unfortunately,  we  have 
no  coordination  of  those  agencies.  In 
many  instances,  by  the  time  a  fellow 
finds  which  agency  is  getting  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  desires  it  is  too  old  to  be  of 
any  beaeflti  to  him.  We  hope  that 


the  President  remedies  that  situation  in 
the  reorganization  plan. 

We  realize  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  could  make  some  of  the  studies 
recommended  in  this  legislation,  but  we 
think  that  a  separate  agency  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  of  the  old  so-called  bu¬ 
reaucratic  agencies  should  make  these 
studies.  We  do  not  want  people  going 
around  snooping  in  safety  deposit  boxes 
or  people’s  socks  or  under  the  bed,  trying 
to  make  investigations  to  carry  out  the 
Intent  declared  in  section  2  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  this 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  were 
adopted  and  became  law  it  would  ulti¬ 
mately  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  billions  of  dollars.  We  limited  the 
amount  of  expenditures  by  the  Council 
set  up  in  our  substitute  bill  to  $345,000. 
We  did  that  purposely,  because  many  of 
you  have  seen  Government  bureaus  grow 
from  20  men  to  20,000  men,  and  they  can 
come  before  the  committees  of  Congress 
and  justify  that  increase.  It  is  very  hard 
to  resist  them.  That  is  the  reason  we 
placed  a  ceiling  so  that  when  they  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
they  cannot  go  beyond  $345,000.  We 
think  that  that  machinery  will  give  the 
President  an  adequate  staff. 

They  can  utilize  the  services  of  other 
Government  agencies  in  making  these 
studies  to  be  made  under  our  committee 
substitute  and  can  do  a  worth-while  job 
for  the  people  of  our  country  without 
jeopardizing  in  the  least  our  economy  or 
without  increasing  appreciably  our  pub¬ 
lic  debt. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Would  not  this  new  agency 
that  the  gentleman’s  substitute  would 
set  up  be  a  permanent  haven  for  all  the 
old  rim-down  economists,  analysts,  and 
stenographers  of  the  OPA,  the  WPB,  the 
OSS,  and  the  OWI  and  all  the  other 
agencies  which  we  would  like  to  see  ter¬ 
minated  just  as  soon  as  possible? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Yes;  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  In  that  same  category.  I  sincerely 
trust  the  amendment  will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  CELLER.  ’Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  imanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  15  minutes,  the 
last  5  minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  made  passing 
reference  to  a  visit  by  a  gentleman  to  the 
White  House  who  sought  a  quota  on 
Swiss  watches.  I  cannot  let  that  refer¬ 
ence  go  by  without  making  comment  on 
it.  We  cannot  have  full  employment  in 
this  country  imless  and  until  we  have 
exports  to  the  extent  of  about  $10,000,- 
000,000.  International  trade  is  no 
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longer  a  one-way  street.  People  must 
have  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy  our 
goods  or,  if  they  lack  the  dollars,  we 
must  buy  goods  from  those  to  whom  we 
send  our  exports;  otherwise  we  are 
stymied.  The  Swiss  send  their  watches 
to  us.  We  send  to  the  Swiss  quantities 
of  agricultural  products.  If  we  put  a 
quota  on  Swiss  watches,  as  was  demand¬ 
ed  by  that  gentleman  who  visited  the 
White  House,  we  encourage  not  only  the 
Swiss  to  put  quotas  against  our  own 
goods,  but  encourage  other  nations  to 
put  quotas  against  our  goods,  and  with 
that  sort  of  trade  irritations  it  would 
discourage  and  tend  to  preclude  our 
share  of  international  trade.  With  such 
trade  we  make  for  unemployment. 
That  gentleman  who  went  to  the  White 
House  represents  a  company  union,  a 
company-controlled  union.  He  repre¬ 
sents  companies  that  are  now  under  in¬ 
dictment  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Surely,  the  gentleman  does  not  want  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  three  companies 
particularly  who  had  been  indicted-— 
indicted  for  violation  of  our  anti- 
monopoly  laws.  Monopolies  and  cartels 
discourage  competition  and  freer  trade 
and  thereby  reduce  our  productivity 
with  consequent  loss  of  jobs.  The  mo¬ 
nopolistic  practices  charged  against 
these  companies  are  the  practices  that 
so  interfere  with  our  national  economy 
as  to  reduce  employment.  You  can  pass 
all  the  so-called  full  employment  bills 
in  the  world,  but  monopolies  kill  fullest 
employment.  The  watch  companies  and 
their  machinations  to  stifle  competition 
really  ruin  the  purposes  of  any  bill  like 
the  one  before  us. 

No.  All  kinds  of  quotas  are  ruinous 
to  our  national  economy.  Quotas  mean 
monopoly  and  favoritism.  It  becomes  a 
mad  scramble  as  to  who  gets  which.  If 
you  set  up  a  Swiss  watch  quota  there 
will  be  a  continual  trek  to  Washington 
and  all  and  sundry  interested  to  get  a 
larger  piece  of  the  quota  pie.  Any 
quota  would  give  the  American  watch 
manufacturers,  under  indictment,  a 
firmer  grip  on  their  monopoly.  They 
would  have  a  lush  time,  lifting  skyward 
the  price  of  their  product.  They  would 
get  away  with  huge  profits  because  there 
would  be  a  decided  dearth  of  watches 
since  no  Swiss  watches  of  any  appre¬ 
ciable  number  could  come  in.  They 
could  not  supply  the  terrific  demand 
for  watches.  Prices  would  leap.  Then 
profits  would  swell. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  gentleman  must 
be  fair.  The  three  largest  watchmakers 
in  the  United  States  have  all  sent  infor¬ 
mation,  data,  and  letters  to  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CELLER.  So  have  the  American 
Watch  Assemblers  Association,  but  the 
three  large  watchmakers — the  Waltham, 
the  Elgin,  and  the  Hamilton — are  now 
under  indictment  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Do  not  forget  that.  Also  they 
have  blatantly  advertised  heavy  demand 
for  their  product.  They  know  that  the 
shelves  of  all  retail  jewelers  are  bare  of 
watches  of  all  sorts.  Ti’y  to  get  any 
kind  of  watch.  You  will  fail.  The  Amer¬ 


ican  watchmakers  would  double  and 
triple  that  scarcity  if  we  had  a  quota 
against  Swiss  watches. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  gentleman  would 
not  want  to  leave  the  implication  that 
simply  because  some  clerk  down  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  seen  fit  to 
draft  an  indictment  that  makes  them 
culpable  of  any  wrong? 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  gentleman  does  not 
believe  that.  That  indictment  was  the 
result  «f  many,  many  months  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  It  was  the  result  of  delibera¬ 
tions  of  a  grand  jury. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  CIO  and  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
both  of  which  organizations  are  very 
much  interested  in  jobs,  are  opposing 
any  Swiss  quota.  These  labor  groups 
have  expressed  strong  opposition  to  any 
quota.  I  assure  the  gentleman  those  or¬ 
ganizations,  which  are  vitally  interested 
in  removing  the  spectre  of  fear  of  loss  of 
jobs,  should  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  re¬ 
canvass  in  his  own  mind  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter  of  Swiss  watches.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman. 
When  the  full  facts  are  known  to  him,  I 
am  sure  he  will  revise  his  judgment. 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Two 
weeks  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  place  a 
quota  of  25  percent  on  the  import  of 
Swiss  watches,  based  on  the  production 
of  the  watch  industry  in  1940. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  the 
gentleman’s  bill.  I  understand  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s ,  bill.  He  is  seeking  to  get  a 
quota  by  legislation.  He  will  fail.  His 
bill  would  destroy  our  entire  interna¬ 
tional-trade  program. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  As  I  un¬ 
derstood  the  gentleman,  he  said  we  ship 
lots  of  agricultural  products  to  Switzer¬ 
land.  I  want  to  keep  my  good  friend 
from  New  York  straight  by  saying - 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur¬ 
ther.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  read  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland,  and  he  will  And  that  there 
is  an  intent  on  the  part  of  both  Govern¬ 
ments  that  the  Swiss  take  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  agricultural  products.  During 
the  war,  because  of  the  lack  of  shipping, 
the  Swiss  could  not  take  those  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  They  are  very  enxious 
to  take  them  now,  but  they  will  not  take 
them  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  put  a 
quota  on  their  productivity. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  that  the  American  Watch  Assem¬ 
blers  Association,  who  oppose  the  quota, 
is  a  wholly  American  industry. 

It  has  to  do  not  only  with  the  import¬ 
ing  of  movements.  They  make  in  the 
United  States  the  cases,  the  metal  and 
leather  straps,  the  bracelets,  jewelled 
pieces,  and  assorted  accessories  and  ad¬ 
juncts  that  go  into  watch  making.  They 
employ  just  as  many  men  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Watch  Manufacturers  employ. 
They  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  war  precision  and  airplane  and  radar 


instruments  and  tools  to  just  as  great  an 
extent  as  was  the  American  watch  in¬ 
dustry.  They  won  just  as  many  Army 
and  Navy  E  awards  as  did  the  American 
watch  industry.  Both  groups  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  war  effort.  The  American 
watch  group  cannot  claim  a  monopoly 
in  that  regard. 

On  this  bill,  may  I  say  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois.  I  believe  that  un¬ 
less  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
right  to  a  job  is  as  inalienable  a  right 
as  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness,  we  are  going  to  get 
into  the  economic  doldrums. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kindness  in  yield¬ 
ing.  May  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  that  I  not  only  can  read  but 
I  do  read.  If  he  cares  to  look  the  situa¬ 
tion  up  and  do  a  little  reading  himself 
of  the  OPA  order,  he  wai  And  that  con¬ 
trary  to  the  law  of  this  country  Swiss 
cheese  is  coming  in  here  with  a  12%- 
cent  a  pound  ceiling  above  American- 
produced  cheese. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  will 
not  yield  to  the  gentleman;  he  would 
not  yield  to  me.  * 

What  can  the  Tariff  Commission  dc 
about  that?  They  have  no  more  power 
than  I  have. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  witnessing  an  outstanding  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  what  the  French  historian  and 
statesman,  Guizot,  called,  “the  great  delu¬ 
sion,  faith  in  the  soverign  power  of  polit¬ 
ical  machinery.’’  This  is,  of  course, 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  since  it  is 
representative  of  the  dominent  psychol¬ 
ogy  that  has  prevailed  in  the  Congress 
in  the  last  10  or  12  years.  The  attitude 
of  mind  seems  to  be  that  every  social 
and  economic  defect,  imaginary  or  real, 
can  somehow  be  corrected  through  the 
creation  of  an  additional  Federal  board, 
bureau,  or  agency. 

Mr.  Dirksen’s  amendment  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  Inventory 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  President, 
composed  of  30  members,  each  of  whom 
is  to  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $15,000. 
The  members  of  this  body  are  to  be  se-' 
lected  from  “outstanding  persons  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Industry,  labor,  agriculture, 
small  business,  finance,’’  and,  of  course, 
the  dear  “public.’’  It  would  be  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  commission  to  make  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  all  our  natural  resources;  fi¬ 
nancial  commitments  at  home  and 
abroad;  requirements  for  consumer  and 
capital  goods;  State  and  local  needs  for 
highways,  paving,  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  and  community  facilities; 
the  amount  and  distribution  of  savings; 
the  size,  value,  and  productive  potential 
of  the  industrial  plant,  and  also  farm 
plant;  the  size,  value,  and  productive 
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potential  of  small  business;  housing  re¬ 
quirements;  veterans’  needs;  employment 
and  unemployment  and  its  distribution; 
wa,ge  payments;  and  so  forth. 

The  first  inventory  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  President  by  the  Commission  not 
later  than  January  1,  1947.  The  Com¬ 
mission  shall  append  to  such  inventory 
recommendations,  “within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  free  competitive  enterprise 
system  and  with  due  regard  for  national 
solvency,”  with  respect  to  better  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  system  of  free  competitive 
enterprise;  taxes;  cyclical  balancing  of 
the  budget;  retention,  abandonment, 
modification  of  price  controls  and  ra¬ 
tioning  controls;  cost  of  Government; 
extension  of  social  security;  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  debt;  stimulation  of  risk 
capital ;  revitalization  of  competition  and 
removal  of  Government  from  competi¬ 
tion  with  private  business;  speculative 
accumulation  of  inventories;  reduction 
of  building  costs  and  stimulation  of  con¬ 
struction;  stimulation  of  invention  and 
the  development  of  new  products;  the 
use  of  Federal  Works  programs  not  as 
relief  but  to  stabilize  and  expand  the 
construction  of  industry;  stabilization 
of  the  national  economy  at  a  high  level 
of  production  and  employment;  and  so 
forth. 

The  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  specialists  and  other  experts,  ofB- 
cers,  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  Commission  may  conduct  such 
hearings,  investigations,  and  inquiries  as 
it  deems  necessary. 

It  is  provided  the  Commission  shall 
submit  its  national  inventory  to  the 
President  with  recommendations  in  re¬ 
spect  thereto.  In  turn  the  President 
shall  submit  the  national  inventory  with 
recommendations  of  his  own  to  another 
body  which  the  Dirksen  amendment 
seeks  to  establish,  called  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on-  the  National  Inventory,  to  be 
composed  of  Members  of  Congress. 

This  joint  committee  is  also  author¬ 
ized  to  hold  hearings  as  it  deems  advis¬ 
able,  to  at  will  go  into  the  affairs  of  any 
and  all  enterprises  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  numerous  other  provisions 
in  the  Dirksen  amendment,  but  we  have 
stated  enough  of  them  to  show  the  broad 
implications  of  his  proposal.  We  have 
here  many  of  the  provisions  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  basic  ideas  contained  in 
the  sections  relating  to  the  National 
Budget  as  provided  in  the  Senate  Pull 
Employment  Act  and  the  Patman  full 
employment  bill. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Expendi¬ 
tures  Committee  opposing  the  so-called 
full  employment  bill  I  pointed  out  the 
similarity  between  the  National  Budget 
provided  in  those  measures  and  the 
Soviet  national  budget.  The  point  is  that 
the  psychology  embraced  in  formulating 
the  Dirksen  amendment  is  essentially  so¬ 
cialistic  and  is  in  nowise  related  to  any¬ 
thing  required  of  a  legislative  body  to 
maintain  a  true  republic.  When  one  ex¬ 
amines  the  individual  items  embraced  in 
this  amendment  one  is  constrained  to 
conclude  that  they  represent  that  dog¬ 
matism  and  mysticism  characteristic  of 
Jacobin  thinking.  Let  us  look  at  a  few 
of  these  items. 


It  is  provided  that  the  commission 
shall,  within  the  framework  of  the  free 
competitive  enterprise  system  and  with 
due  regard  for  national  solvency,  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  cyclical 
balancing  of  the  budget.  Now  who  can 
define  cyclical  balancing  of  the  budget? 
I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  whether  he  could  cite  any  ex¬ 
amples  of  cyclical  balancing  of  the  budg¬ 
et.  His  reply  indicated  that  he  knew  of 
no  such  examples.  Of  course  he  does  not, 
nor  does  anyone  else.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  record  of  any  such  reality. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  may  have 
had  in  mind  that  the  Government  might 
be  financed  for  a  time  by  keeping  ex¬ 
penses  under  income  and  then  in  turn 
reverse  the  process  whereby  outgo  would 
exceed  income,  so  as  to  balance  accounts 
over  a  long-run  period.  But  is  this  a 
rational  concept?  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  typically  representa¬ 
tive  of  socialist  thinking,  faith  in  the 
power  of  words.  If  it  is  not  that,  then 
it  can  be  nothing  other  than  an  excuse 
for  deficit  financing. 

The  terms  “stimulation  of  risk  capital, 
revitalization  of  competition,  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  national  economy  at  a  high 
level  of  production  and  employment,” 
and  so  forth,  are  all  indefinable,  mere 
cliches,  and  can,  in  my  judgment,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  be  brought 
within  the  realm  of  rational  thinking. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  remarked  ,  that  enterprise 
keeps  an  inventory  of  its  affairs  and  he 
asked  why  should  the  Government  not 
do  likewise.  This  concept  is  commonly 
held  by  Members  of  the  House.  Indeed, 
it  dominates  largely  our  thinking.  It 
exhibits  the  great  distance  this  legisla¬ 
tive  body  has  departed  from  compre¬ 
hending  what  the  true  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  are. 

Certainly  private  industry  keeps  tab  on 
its  affairs,  but  only  on  its  own.  But  the 
Congress  seems  to  be  minding  everybody 
else’s  business  but  its  own. 

Why  should  the  Congress  want  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  all  the  economic  factors  of 
the  Nation?  What  would  it  do  with  it 
after  it  had  made  it? 

What  does  the  Soviet  regime  do  with 
its  national  inventory?  It  uses  it  as  a 
coercive  instrument  to  keep  the  people 
rigidly  regimented,  to  virtually  hqjd  them 
in  slavery.  To  the  extent  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  use  the  machinery  which 
this  amendment  calls  for  it  would  do  to 
our  people  precisely  what  the  Soviets  do 
to  theirs. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  embodies  al¬ 
most  the  entire  congeries  of  concepts 
that  make  up  the  Socialist  philosophy. 
It  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  through  the  political 
machinery  that  would  be  set  up  by  his 
amendment,  to  determine  the  causes  of 
economic  depressions  and  to  prevent 
them  from  recurring.  If  the  author  of 
this  amendment  can  show  ”me  two 
economists  who  could  agree  upon  the 
causes  of  depressions  and  their  cure,  I 
would  like  to  have  him  do  so.  They  just 
do  not  exist.  This  proposition  postu¬ 
lates  nothing  less  than  that  the  political 
machinery,  which  it  would  establish 
would  somehow  be  possessed  of  those  at¬ 


tributes  of  God  which  come  under  the 
head  of  omniscience  and  omnipotence. 

Congress  should,  indeed,  make  an  in¬ 
ventory — not,  however,  of  something  it  is 
wholly  incapable  of  comprehending, 
namely,  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  Nation,  but  of  the  affairs  it  can  really 
call  its  own,  namely,  what  constitutes  its 
real  function  and  duty  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  It  should  begin  by  redefining  the 
principles  of  the  Republic  which  was 
vouchsafed  us  by  the  founding  fathers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  a  rather 
outstanding  exhibition  of  what  the 
French  historian,  Guizot,  called  “the 
great  illusion,  faith  in  the  sovereign 
power  of  political  machinery.”  Those  of 
you  who  have  studied  the  budget  of  the 
Soviet  Union  will  see  that  these  things 
are  done  by  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whittington]  to  close  debate  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  hesitate  to  detain  the  Committee. 
There  is  no  Member  whom  I  esteem  more 
highly  than  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
He  is  versatile  and  he  is  comprehensive. 
His  comprehensiveness  is  only  exceeded 
by  the  versatility  and  comprehensiveness 
of  his  proposed  substitute.  He  empha¬ 
sizes  the  matter  of  a  proposed  inventory 
Government  departments  are  required  tc 
keep  inventories.  The  first  thing  yor 
would  expect  of  a  committee  is  to  advise 
you  what  is  being  done  under  existing 
law.  I  favor  strengthening  the  law  pro¬ 
viding  for  inventories.  The  House  passed 
in  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  a  bill  tc 
provide  better  facilities  for  inventories. 
It  went  to  the  other  body,  and  it  reposes 
there  still. 

But  we  have  under  consideration  a 
bill  limited  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the 
matter  of  employment.  To  show  you 
how  many  matters  are  covered  by  the 
proposed  amendment  that  we  might  well 
eliminate,  studies  are  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  liquidation  of  emergency 
agencies  of  the  Government.  They  will 
shortly  expire.  Why  bother  to  go  into 
an  investigation  of  those  agencies? 

“The  better  functioning  of  agencies.” 
It  covers  all  matters. 

Whatever  may  be  said  with  respect  to 
the  committee  bill,  in  order  to  enable 
the  President  to  submit  and  in  order  to 
aid  him  in  preparing  his  economic 
budget  with  respect  to  employment,  we 
establish  in  his  offlce — and  the  bill  so 
states — three  outstanding  officials  on  a 
par  with  the  Cabinet  to  advise  him  with 
respect  to  the  great  question  of  employ¬ 
ment.  We  put  them  at  his  command. 
We  did  that  because  the  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  showed  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  and  President  Roosevelt 
would  have  been  in  a  better  position  if 
they  had  had  the  benefit  of  their  advice. 

Something  has  been  said  about  the 
amount  they  will  expend.  The  Senate 
bill  contemplates  the  expenditure  of  at 
least  billions  of  dollars.  My  judgment 
is  that  to  promote  production  during  the 
war  we  have  done  it  by  the  establishment 
of  small  commissions  and  small  com¬ 
mittees,  whether  it  be  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board  or  the  OPA,  and  when  we 
provide  them  with  millions  of  dollars.  It 
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occurs  to  me  we  could  do  no  less  than 
to  put  an  absolute  ceiling  of  $300,000  on 
the  amount  that  may  be  spent  by  these 
men  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States;  just  as  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  is  in  his  office. 
I  say  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  like 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  does  not  have 
the  time  required.  They  are  all  too  pre¬ 
occupied.  If  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
in  order  to  provide  for  our  normal  ex¬ 
penditures,  has  a  staff  costing  two  or 
three  million  dollars,  it  occurs  to  me  it 
would  be  economy,  before  we  embark 
upon  a  policy  of  expending  billions  of 
dollars  in  lump-sum  appropriations,  and 
it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  the 
part  of  economy  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
amount  that  the  advisers  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  spend.  It  strikes  me,  with  all 
due  deference  to  my  good  friend,  that 
when  the  Senate  began  hearings  on  this 
bill  in  July  and  the  House  began  hear¬ 
ings  on  September  25,  in  a  matter  that 
has  engaged  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  Congress,  but  of  the  country,  if  the 
gentleman  had  had  any  confidence  in 
his  proposal,  if  he  had  wanted  to  have 
a  committee  to  pass  on  it,  with  all  due 
deference  and  in  all  kindness,  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  magnitude,  while  I  am  willing 
to  trust  the  gentleman  when  I  can,  it 
does  occur  to  me  the  least  that  could 
be  done  with  a  proposal  of  this  sort  is 
to  demand  that  a  committee  of  the 
House  or  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
take  a  look  at  it. 

I  trust  the  amendment  will  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  occurs  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

POLICY  OF  THE  TTNITED  STATES 

Sec.  2.  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is 
the  continuing  policy  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  By  means  of — 

(1)  preserving  and  encouraging  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  system  of  free  competitive  en¬ 
terprise  and  fostering  the  investment  of  pri¬ 
vate  capital  in  trade,  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  aiding  in  the  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  conditions  favorable  to  stimulating 
new  busnless,  and  especially  small  business, 
and  to  promoting  continuous  growth  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  facilities  of  pro¬ 
duction: 

(3)  encouraging  individual  Initiative; 

(4)  avoiding  competition  of  government 
with  private  business  enterprise:  and 

(5)  adopting  sound  fiscal  policies  and 
maintaining  the  credit  of  the  United 
States; 

and  thereby  creating  under,  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with,  the  American  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  the  maximum  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment  (including  self-em¬ 
ployment)  ,  to  attain  and  maintain  a  high 
level  of  employment  (Including  self-employ¬ 
ment)  ,  production,  and  purchasing  power. 

(b)  By  means  of  investigating  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  causes  of  economic  fluctuations, 
and  providing  for  continuous  study  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  economic  trends,  to 
make  provision  for  diminishing  such  fluctua¬ 
tions  and  avoiding  the  causes  thereof. 

(c)  By  means  of — 

(1)  encouragng  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  plan  and  adopt  sound  programs 


of  public  works  for  their  normal  needs  in 
normal  times,  capable  of  acceleration  and 
expansion  when  widespread  imemployment 
In  the  State  or  in  any  substantial  portion 
thereof  exists  or  threatens,  and  capable  of 
reduction  when  inflationary  conditions  exist 
or  threaten; 

(2)  planning  and  adopting  programs  for 
loans  by  the  United  States,  consistent  with 
a  financially  sound  fiscal  policy,  for  use  when 
widespread  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof 
exists  or  threatens; 

(3)  planning  and  adopting  a  program  of 
sound  public  works,  consistent  with  a  finan¬ 
cially  sound  fiscal  policy  (such  works  to  be 
performed,  except  as  otherwise  authorized 
by  law,  by  private  enterprise  under  con¬ 
tract)  ,  for  the  normal  needs  of  the  United 
States  in  normal  times,  capable  of  accelera¬ 
tion  and  expansion  when  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  United  States  or  in  any 
substantial  portion  thereof  exists  or  threat¬ 
ens,  and  -capable  of  reduction  when  infla¬ 
tionary  conditions  exist  or  threaten; 

to  stimulate  private  enterprise  in  the  periods 
in  which  widespread  unemployment  exists 
or  threatens  so  as  to  stimulate  and  promote 
employment  (including  self-employment), 
production,  and  purchasing  power  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  thereby  aiding  and  as¬ 
sisting  employables  (including  self-em¬ 
ployed)  in  such  periods  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment,  and  to  aid  in  removing  or  preventing 
inflationary  or  deflationary  conditions  in 
periods  in  which  such  conditions  exist  or 
threaten. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  also  to  revise  and  extend  the  re¬ 
marks  I  made  earlier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  say  something  about  quotas, 
because  it  has  something  to  do  with  jobs. 
One  would  think,  from  listening  to  the 
debate,  that  quotas  were  something  new. 
What  is  so  sinful  about  putting  quotas 
on  watches  coming  into  this  country? 
We  have  many  quotas.  I  will  just  enu¬ 
merate  a  few  of  them. 

We  have  a  quota  on  wheat  put  on  at 
a  time  when  wheat  was  54  cents  a  bushel, 
after  7  years  of  the  more  abundant  life, 
in  1939.  It  was  put  into  effect  in  194(3, 
and  only  800,000  bushels  of  wheat  are 
allowed  to  come  into  this  country,  or 
less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
amount  of  wheat  produced  in  this 
country. 

We  have  a  quota  on  potatoes.  We  al¬ 
low  only  a  million  bushels  of  potatoes 
to  come  into  this  country  unless  we  have 
a  yield  of  less  than  350,000,000  bushels 
in  this  country. 

We  have  a  quota  on  tobacco  seed,  as 
you  will  remember,  put  on  under  the 
Kerr  bill.  Now  we  are  not  allowed  to 
ship  any  tobacco  seed  out  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  I  suppose  it  is  part  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy  and  was  put  on  because 
we  do  not  want  anyone  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  to  raise  our  kind  of  tobacco 
in  competition  with  us. 


There  is  a  quota  on  milk.  Only  4,000,- 
000  quarts  of  milk  can  be  imported  to 
this  country,  which  is  almost  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  120,000,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  a  quota  on  beef  cattle.  We 
do  not  have  any  quota  on  dairy  cattle. 
I  do  not  know  why  that  is,  but  maybe 
you  can  explain  that  one. 

Why  should  it  be  so  sinful  all  at  once 
to  want  to  put  a  quota  on  watches?  That 
is  the  reason  why  the  time  has  come 
when  we  cannot  go  down  both  sides  of 
the  street  with  the  American  people. 
The  watchmakers  of  this  country  are 
going  to  have  jobs  producing  American 
watches,  if  some  quota  is  put  on  the 
number  imported.  And  the  glass  boys 
and  all  the  rest  of  these  small  Industries 
in  this  country  are  going  to  have  unem¬ 
ployment  if  the  American  workman  is 
not  protected. 

If  we  are  going  to  come  to  the  point 
where  we  run  the  economy  of  this  coun¬ 
try  on  nothing  but  automobiles,  we  are 
surely  going  to  find  out  that  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  lot  of  people  unemployed. 

What  good  is  it  to  have  a  fixed  econ¬ 
omy  if  we  cannot  give  a  man  a  job? 
What  good  is  it  to  have  10,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed  in  1940?  What  good  is  it  to  have 
an  economy  that  does  not  give  people 
jobs? 

What  good  will  it  be  to  put  on  140 
cents  per  hour  minimum  wage  if  it  does 
not  produce  jobs?  What  the  people  need 
to  buy  groceries  with  is  the  money  that 
will  come  from  providing  jobs. 

What  good  is  it  going  to  do  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  country  if  we  are  going  to  let 
the  people  in  Czechoslovakia  make  all 
the  shoes,  the  people  in  Belgium  make 
all  the  glass,  and  the  people  in  Switz¬ 
erland  make  all  the  watches?  I  for  one 
cannot  go  along  down  the  road  under 
this  hypocritical  hypothetical  trade 
agreements  policy  and  approach  to  fur¬ 
nishing  jobs  for  American  workmen. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  *  I  yield. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
gentlfeman  if  he  knows  where  a  person 
can  go  to  buy  a  watch  in  America  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  pre¬ 
sume  one  can;  I  have  not  had  occasion 
to. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to, 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  been  trying  to.  I  take  it  that 
if  he  has  got  the  money  he  can  buy  it. 
Yes;  they  brought  in  enough  watches 
that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  one. 
They  brought  in  28,000,000  during  the 
war  from  Switzerland. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  mean  American 
watches. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  It  was  brought  out 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  the  watchmakers  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  do  not  get  enough  to  do.  Provide 
them  employment  and  you  can  buy 
watches  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  The 
point  is  whether  we  are  going  to  give  the 
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American  people  a  chance  to  have 
American  jobs  at  American  wages  or 
are  we  going  to  turn  our  markets  over 
to  others  with  low  wage  rates. 

I  have  just  about  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  here 
who  want  to  give  America  away. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  quotas 
of  any  sort,  because  if  you  are  going  to 
have  quotas,  you  are  going  to  Balkanize 
the  nations  of  the  entire  world,  and  you 
are  going  to  build  up  all  kinds  of  walls 
~  against  the  products  of  American  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  a  policy  entirely  contrary 
to  the  Hull  policy  of  reciprocity.  Quotas 
are  contrary  to  the  very  pronunciamento 
that  was  issued  by  the  State  Department 
only  a  few  days  ago  which  accompanied 
the  Anglo-American  loan  pact.  It  was 
specifically  stated  therein  that  it  opposed 
quotas.  Our  State  Department  must 
square  its  actions  with  its  preachment. 
I  cannot,  should  not  encourage  any 
quotas.  Switzerland  watches  to  a  great 
number  have  come  in.  Why?  Because 
there  were  no  watches  of  any  sort  to 
supply  the  terrific  demand.  Besides,  the 
War  Department  strained  every  effort  to, 
have  the  watch  importers  bring  in  as 
many  Swiss  watches  as  possible.  The 
War  Department  bought  for  our  G.  I.’s 
millions  of  Swiss  watches.  The  War  De¬ 
partment  urged  the  watch  assemblers  to 
bring  in  every  possible  watch.  Now,  be¬ 
cause  of  Government  action,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  watch  manufacturers  would  “strafe” 
the  importers.  That  was  unjust.  De¬ 
spite  that  large  Importation  there  are  no 
watches  left.  Further,  the  demand  for 
imported  watches  will  gradually  slough 
off  as  American  watches  again  come  into 
the  market.  In  a  few  months  all  will  be 
normal  again  and  all  can  be  satisfied — 
without  any  quota.  I  am  not  going  to 
belabor  the  situation  further.  I  want  to 
get  to  this  bill  and  give  my  views  on  it 
for  the  interest  of  my  own  constituents 
in  my  State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask.  President  Tru¬ 
man  asked,  and  President  Roosevelt 
asked  for  a  genuine  bill.  The  bill  that 
has  been  given  to  us  is  so  weighted  down 
as  to  be  valueless.  We  ask  for  wool,  we 
get  shoddy.  We  ask  for  gold,  we  get 
dross.  If  v/e  pass  this  bill,  the  specter  of 
unemployment  will  still  hang  over  the 
heads  of  millions  of  working  men  and 
women  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  That  includes  not 
only  city  but  rural  workers  and  subur¬ 
ban  workers.  It  means  farm  laborers,  it 
means  industrial  workers  and  service  in¬ 
dustry  workers. 

This  bill,  to  my  mind,  is  just  an  ersatz 
bill.  It  is  a  synthetic  bill  that  gives  us 
practically  nothing.  It  is  a  bill  that  con¬ 
tains  a  bundle  of  pious  wishes,  pontifical 
promises,  and  dulcitudes.  There  is  no 
implementation  of  action.  It  is  just 
preachment.  If  somebody  asked  me  why 
it  is  that,  I  would  say,  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
it  was  something  written  by  the  best 
minds  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
committee  members  failed  to  realize  that 
“time  marches  on.”  They  would  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo,  that  the  unemployed 


shall  always  be  with  us.  Well,  the  unem¬ 
ployed  should  not  always  be  with  us. 

To  my  mind,  we  must  develop  some 
sort  of  economic  substitute  for  war  con¬ 
tracts  and  war.  work;  otherwise,  then, 
jobs  and  full  employment  are  taken  off 
the  masthead  of  the  Nation.  Our  econ¬ 
omy  is  producing  now  in  goods  and 
services  about  $160,000,000,000  a  year. 
That  means  in  general  a  satisfactory 
level  of  employment,  approximately 
60,000,000  jobs,  more  or  less.  That  level 
must  be  continued. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  full  em¬ 
ployment.  There  is  always  the  situation 
where  men  are  going  from  one  job  to  an¬ 
other.  There  is  always  some  unemploy¬ 
ment.  But  60,000,000  jobs  is  a  good  goal 
to  shoot  at,  particularly  when  all  the 
“Johnnies  are  coming  marching  home.” 
We  cannot  afford  another  jobless  de¬ 
pression.  We  cannot  risk  another  march 
to  Washington  of  the  unemployed  as 
happened  during  the  Hoover  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  can¬ 
not  be  accused  of  any  socialistic  tenden¬ 
cies,  in  a  book  recently  published,  had 
this  to  say; 

The  American  economy  set-up  has  been 
predominantly  private  capitalistic.  But  that 
does  not  arbitrarily  exclude  the  utilization 
of  State  power  and  State  economy  for  specific 
purposes. 

Those  specific  purposes  that  he  had  in 
mind  were  the  creation  of  jobs.  He  im¬ 
plied  that  when  private  industry  falls 
down  in  creating  fullest  empl03mient  the 
State  and  Federal  powers  must  be  in¬ 
voked  to  supplement  private  activities  to 
create  jobs. 

Wlien  we  were  considering  TVA  there 
were  no  charges  m'ade  that  that  was  so¬ 
cialistic.  That  was  a  matter  of  Federal 
spending  and  it  was  a  matter  of  job  crea¬ 
tion.  .  The  opponents  of  a  genuine  full- 
job  bill  bitterly  complain  that  there 
should  be  no  Federal  spending  to  create 
jobs.  They  sang  a  different  tune  with 
TVA. 

This  bill  now  before  us,  in  my  opinion, 
is  like  trying  to  put  out  a  future  depres¬ 
sion  conflagration  with  a  seltzer-water 
bottle.  It  cannot  be  done.  Government, 
in  my  judgment,  must  first  do  every¬ 
thing  to  stimulate  and  encourage  in¬ 
creased  employment  in  private  industry 
in  part  by  the  following: 

First.  Reducing  taxes. 

Second.  There  should  be  no  double 
taxation  like  taxes  on  corporation  profits 
and  taxes  on  dividends. 

Third.  We  should  lighten  some  of  the 
SEC  burdens,  particularly  on  small  busi¬ 
ness. 

Fourth.  There  should  be  a  curtailment 
of  consumption  and  sales  taxes. 

Fifth.  We  should  curb  monopolies  and 
cartels. 

Sixth.  There  should  be  a  more  liberal 
policy  in  the  RPC  and  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  in  making  loans,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  small  business. 

Seventh.  We  must  aid,  to  the  fullest, 
veterans. 

Eighth.  We  must  dispose  of  surplus 
porperty  for  the  benefit  of  small  farmers 
and  small  businessmen. 

Ninth.  We  must  offer  encouragement 
to  aviation,  railroad,  and  merchant-ma¬ 


rine  industries — by  subsidies,  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

Tenth.  And  we  must  encom-age  inter¬ 
national  trade  by  increasing  our  exports 
as  well  as  our  imports. 

To  the  extent  that  private  enterprise 
cannot  insure  full  employment,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  fill  the  gap. 

The  bill  before  us  is  woefully  insuffi¬ 
cient  in  all  this. 

I  prefer  the  Senate  bill. 

It  says  that  the  President  shall  sub¬ 
mit  to  Congress  a  national  production 
and  employment  budget. 

A  twofold  program  is  set  forth  for  bal¬ 
ancing  national  production  and  employ¬ 
ment  budget. 

First.  There  is  to  be  a  general  program 
for  encouraging  increased  non-Federal 
investment  and  expenditui'e.  This  may 
call  for  new  policies  or  programs  dealing 
with  banking  and  currency,  taxation, 
wages  and  working  conditions,  social  se¬ 
curity,  and  related  fields. 

Second.  To  the  extent  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  may  not  be  sufficient  to  balance  the 
budget,  a  second  program  is  called  for — 
a  program  of  Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure.  This  program  would  be  de¬ 
signed  to  contribute  to  the  national 
wealth  or  well-being.  It  could  include 
specific  programs  for  assistance  to  busi¬ 
ness,  public  works,  public  services,  con¬ 
servation,  and  other  public  activities.  On 
the  performance  of  all  public  contruc- 
tion,  work  should  be  by  private  concerns. 

That  is  the  answer. 

A  barometer  reading  of  national 
economy  should  be  taken  periodically. 
Danger  signals  can  be  set  in  various 
economic  fields.  When  private  business 
seems  insufficient  to  cope  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  threatened  joblessness.  Where 
purchase  power  lags  so  as  to  threaten 
stock  piling  of  civilian  and  capital  goods 
due  to  lack  of  demand  and  lack  of  money 
in  hands  of  purchaser. 

Then  an  economic  level  can  be  set. 
Then  Congress  must  act  to  inaugurate 
plants  for  Federal  expenditures. 

In  other  words,  if  all  else  falls,  the 
Government  must  step  in  by  setting  up 
plans  and  appropriations  for  public 
works  like  Federal  housing,  slum  clear¬ 
ances,  Missouri  Valley  authorities,  St. 
Lawrence  waterway,  and  other  TVA’s  for 
hydroelectrification  of  rural  areas,  river 
and  harbor  developments,  fiood  control, 
reforestation,  urban  rehabilitation,  ex¬ 
pansion  of  aviation,  improvement  of 
railroads,  and  merchant  marine — but  all 
the  public  works  shall  be  through  private 
contractors  and  private  concerns.  The 
State  also  must  aid  in  these  public  serv¬ 
ices  and  conservation  programs. 

If  the  parliamentary  situation  is  such 
that  I  have  no  choice  and  must  take  a 
half  a  loaf,  I  must  do  so,  and  then  vote 
for  the  bill,  weak  as  it  is,  in  the  hope  that 
in  conference  it  will  be  strengthened  and 
put  into  more  palatable  form.  I  hope 
the  conferees  will  see  the  light  and  finally 
give  us  an  honest-to-goodness  full-em¬ 
ployment  bill. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  section  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
[Miss  Sumner]. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  want  to  mention  something  that 
is  really  important  to  prevent  the  next 
depression.  Of  course,  you  know  there 
is  really  nothing  in  any  of  the  bills  that 
have  been  suggested  that  would  help  pre¬ 
vent  a  depression.  If  any  of  these  bills 
had  been  passed  and  been  in  operation  in 
1921,  would  it  have  prevented  the  1921 
depression?  Certainly  not.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  1921  crash  sensible  experts,  like 
Benjamin  Anderson,  were  saying  that 
what  Government  must  do  to  prevent 
the  next  depression  was  to  stop  the  infla¬ 
tionary  spending  for  foreign  loans;  cut 
down  expenditures  and  go  back  to  Ameri¬ 
can  principles.  What  did  Congress  do? 
Nothing.  If  this  bill  had  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  before  1929,  would  it  have  prevented 
the  crash?  No.  Long  before  the  1929 
crash,  in  1927,  the  same  experts,  like  Ben¬ 
jamin  Anderson  and  others  whom  I  could 
name,  were  saying,  “Cut  out  the  infla¬ 
tionary  money;  go  back  to  common  prin¬ 
ciples,’’  they  warned.  “The  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  bank  in  1927  had  started  an  infla¬ 
tionary,  cheap-money  policy  which  was 
Intended  only  for  the  benefit  of  Britain. 
This  policy  will  not  even  help  Britain, 
but  it  will  certainly  bring  on  a  terrible 
depression.’’  What  did  Congress  do? 
Nothing.  The  candidates  for  President 
in  both  parties  surely  knew,  because  the 
little  employees  like  me,  who  were  work¬ 
ing  in  New  York  at  the  time  knew  it,  that 
the  rug  had  already  been  pulled  up  from 
under  inflation,  and  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  crash.  But 
they  both  promised  full  employment. 
What  would  such  a  bill  do  if  it  were  in 
operation  today?  Once  more  the  same 
men,  like  Anderson,  whose  articles  have 
come  to  your  desk,  have  said,  “Cut  out 
the  inflationaiT  spending.  If  you  do  not, 
we  are  going  to  have  the  worst  depres¬ 
sion  this  country  has  ever  known.” 
What  does  Congress  do?  Nothing  but 
pass  a  communistic  full  employment  bill, 
hiring  some  more  New  Deal  experts  to 
fool  the  people  into  believing  that  the 
inflationary  spending  is  right. 

If  you  really  want  to  perform  a  mira¬ 
cle,  why  do  you  not  take  an  interest  in 
the  fact  that  the  Government  has  cut 
out  the  new  synthetic  rubber  industry, 
making  alcohol  out  of  grain.  To  pre¬ 
serve  this  industry  would  prevent  the 
next  depression  for  agriculture,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hardest  headed  grain  men  in 
Chicago.  During  this  war  that  industry 
cut  down  costs  100  percent.  We  are 
told— and  it  was  testified  to  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
has  copies  of  the  testimony  he  can  give 
you— that  that  industry,  if  permitted  to 
develop  with  a  little  assistance  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  Government,  would  ab¬ 
sorb  all  the  agricultural  surpluses  in 
both  the  North  and  the  South,  because 
It  uses  any  kind  of  grain  that  contains 
starch.  It  would  bring  cheaper  food  to 
the  people  in  the  cities,  meat,  milk,  and 
eggs,  because  there  is  a  resulting  by¬ 
product  that  the  farmers  can  use  for 
grain.  It  would  prevent  the  depression 
for  agriculture,  help  prevent  it  for  the 
rest  of  the  country,  according  to  the 


best  and  ablest  grain  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Why  do  you  not  do  something 
about  that  instead  of  passing  phony 
prosperity  bills? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Folger]. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

’The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Folger; 

Page  10,  line  22,  strike  out  the  word  “free” 
and  after  the  word  "competitive”  insert  the 
word  "private.” 

Page  11,  line  12,  strike  out  the  word  “free” 
and  after  the  word  “competitive”  insert 
“private.” 

Page  12,  line  23,  strike  out  the  word  “free”, 
and  insert  the  word  "freely.” 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  missed 
my  opportunity  a  while  ago  to  make  the 
observation  that  I  think  the  substitute 
we  are  presently  considering  is  largely, 
oh,  I  would  not  say  a  conglomeration  of 
platitudes,  but  a  declaration  of  one  thing 
and  another  that  does  not  do  anything 
or  tend  to  accomplish  anything. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI,  in  my 
opinion,  would  provide  machinery  by 
which  we  would  not  travel  haphazardly 
in  this  country  in  an  economic  way  any 
longer.  I  think  it  would  be  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  an  Inventory  and  a  place  for  the 
filing  of  information  from  time  to  time 
that  would  make  us  able  to  apprehend 
what  the  months  and  years  would  bring 
forth  in  our  economic  situation.  But 
that  amendment  having  been  voted 
down,  I  am  minded  to  suggest  that  in  this 
accumulation  of  words  we  have  in  this 
amendment  to  S.  380  we  do  not  go  back 
to  the  days  of  1921  to  1933  and  guarantee 
to  business  in  this  country  an  absolute 
freedom  to  do  as  they  please.  I  think 
the  word  “free”  is  unfortunately  stated 
here  as  a  policy,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
subscribe  to  it. 

On  page  10  are  the  words  “preserving 
and  encouraging  the  American  economic 
system  of  free  competitive  enterprise.” 
What  are  we  going  to  draw  from  that? 
That  enterprise  may  conceive  itself  to  be 
privileged  to  do  just  as  it  pleases,  that  it 
is  fi-ee,  not  freely  competitive,  but  free? 
We  do  not  want  any  more  of  that  thing 
happening  in  this  coimtry.  ’They  are  not 
free  any  longer  than  the  Government 
says  they  are  operating  in  a  competitive 
way. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Of  course  this  substi¬ 
tute  does  not  repeal  any  existing  laws  or 
restrain  industry  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  believe  the  sub¬ 
stitute  repeals  anything,  but  we  are  just 
dealing  in  platitudes,  and  I  do  not  want 
the  words  “free  enterprise”  in  there  be¬ 
cause  the  Governrhent  is  here  yet  to  com¬ 
mand  what  is  right  and  prohibit  what  is 
wrong,  even  when  it  is  related  to  enter¬ 
prise  of  any  sort  or  the  business  interests 
or  any  other  interests  of  this  country. 

Then  we  And  the  same  thing  on  page 
11,  that  we  are  going  to  do  everything  we 
can,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  American 


system  of  free  competitive  enterprise.  It 
is  a  repetition  of  an  assurance.  If  it 
means  anything  at  all,  it  is  a  repetition 
of  an  assurance  to  enterprise  that  “we 
are  not  going  to  interfere  with  you  at 
all,  we  are  going  to  leave  you  free  to  work 
your  own  will  regardless  of  what  effect  It 
may  have  on  the  welfare  and  the  common 
weal  of  the  people  of  this  country.”  I 
am  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  such  a 
declaration  and  will  not  vote  for  it  on 
that  account. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Edwin  Arthur 
Hall]  is  recognized  to  close  debate  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr, 
Chairman,  when  I  was  home  last  sum¬ 
mer  and  had  the  opportunity  of  talking 
with  people  in  my  district,  the  paramount 
subject  on  the  lips  of  everyone  was,  “How 
is  Congress  going  to  solve  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation?”  I  have  noted  a  cer¬ 
tain  vein  of  thought  running  through 
this  debate.  It  is  being  said  that  it  is 
not  within  the  province  of  the  Congress 
to  consider  unemployment.  We  give 
way  to  groups  of  industrialists  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  listen  to  long  treatises  and 
discussions  about  what  those  particular 
individuals  think  about  employment. 
We  read  columns  in  the  newspapers  and 
embellished  headlines  about  what  labor 
unions  and  trade-unionists  think  about 
unemployment  and  how  it  should  be 
solved.  It  seems  to  be  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  college  professors  and  scholars 
and  all  those  groups  of  pedagogs  to 
talk  about  the  foremost  problems  of  the 
country  in  relation  to  employment  and 
unemployment.  Certainly,  therefore,  it 
is  the  prerogative  of  this  House  to  talk 
about  how  the  country  is  going  to  solve 
the  employment  problems  of  the  day. 

Directly  after  our  victory  over  Japan, 
I  viewed  the  prospects  of  reconversion 
and  of  reemployment  in  peacetime  pur¬ 
suits  with  a  great  deal  of  optimism.  As 
the  ensuing  weeks  and  months  passed,  I 
confess  I  departed  into  the  doldrums  of 
desnair  over  the  delay  we  have  permitted 
with  respect  to  the  problems  of  peace¬ 
time  industry  that  we  ought  to  be  fac¬ 
ing.  I  regret  that  it  has  come  almost 
to  the  time  for  a  Christmas  recess  be¬ 
fore  anybody  thought  it  necessary  to 
talk  about  unemployment.  I  think  this 
Congress  should  give  ear  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  legislation  and  to  vote  it 
either  up  or  down  as  the  majority  de¬ 
cides.  I  call  another  point  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House.  The  rise  of  national 
socialism  in  Germany  and  throughaut 
the  continent  of  Europe  was  brought 
about  through  one  cause.  There  were 
millions  of  idle  men  in  Germany  after 
the  First  World  War.  By  the  year  1922 
they  were  gathering  nightly  and  by 
day  in  beer  halls  and  dance  pavilions 
and  other  places  of  congregation  with 
nothing  to  do.  They  were  unemployed 
and  desperate  and  were  ready  to  give  ear 
to  the  odious  ideology  of  nazism  and  all 
the  other  dangerous  ideologies  which  un¬ 
employment  gives  vent  to.  I  say  to  you 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  danger 
of  the  rise  of  any  unwelcome  ideology  in 
our  country  today  is  to  see  that  every 
man  and  women  is  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  Never 
again  must  idle  time  hang  heavily  upon 
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the  people  of  our  Nation.  We  should 
try  to  prevent  this  problem  from  arising. 
It  is  our  responsibility  as  much  as  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  speak  for 
labor,  business,  and  the  professions.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  must 
see  to  it  that  the  millions  of  veterans 
who  are  returning  and  who  are  taking 
their  places  once  more  in  peacetime  ac¬ 
tivity  must  be  taken  care  of.  The  ills 
of  the  country  must  be  solved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Folger]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  rea.d  as  follows; 

ECONOMIC  REPORT  OP  THE  PRESIEENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President'  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  regular  session  (commencing 
with  the  year  1947)  an  economic  report  (here¬ 
inafter  called  the  Economic  Report)  on 
economic  conditions  affecting  employment  in 
the  United  States  or  in  any  considerable  por¬ 
tion  thereof,  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
policies  declared  in  section  2  are  or  are  not 
being  achieved,  and  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  are,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  not,  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  such  policies. 

(b)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report,  high  levels  of  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  are  not 
being  maintained  or  are  threatening  to  de¬ 
cline,  the  President  shall  include  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report,  in  addition  to  the  matter  re¬ 
quired  to  be  included  under  subsection  (a) , 
a  statement  of  what,  in  his  judgment,  are 
the  causes  thereof,  a  statement  of  the  extent 
to  which  then-existing  legislation  may  be 
utaized  for  attaining  high  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power,  and 
of  the  plans  therefor  and  means  of  financing 
the  programs  thereunder,  and  his  recom¬ 
mendations  for  such  further  legislation 
(which  may  include  recommendations  for 
outlays  In  addition  to  loans  and  public  works, 
and  which  shall  Include  recommendations  for 
means  of  financing  the  recommended  legis¬ 
lation)  as  he  deems  necessary  for  attaining 
such  high  levels. 

(c)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report  widespread  unemployment 
exists  In  the  United  States  or  in  any  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  thereof,  the  President  shall 
Include  in  the  Economic  Report,  in  addition 
to  the  matter  required  to  be  Included  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b),  a  statement  of  what, 
in  his  judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof,  a 
statement  of  the  extent  to  which  such  unem¬ 
ployment  may  be  alleviated  under  then- 
existing  legislation,  and  of  the  plans  therefor 
and  means  of  financing  the  programs  there¬ 
under,  and  his  recommendations  for  such 
further  legislation  (which  may  include  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  outlays  in  addition  to 
loans  and  public  works,  and  which  shall  in¬ 
clude  recommendations  for  means  of  financ¬ 
ing  the  recommended  legislation)  as  he  deems- 
necessary  for  alleviating  such  unemplojrment 
and  attaining  high  levels  of  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power. 

(d)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the 
economic  report  inflationary  conditions  exist 
or  threaten,  the  President  shall  Include  in 
the  economic  report,  in  addition  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  required  to  be  Included  under  subsection 

(a),  a  statement  of  what,  in  his  judgment, 
are  the  causes  thereof,  a  statement  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  conditions  may  be 
alleviated  under  then-existing  legislation, 
and  his  recommendations  for  such  further 
legislation  (including  recommendations  for 


the  reduction  or  suspension  of  public  out¬ 
lays)  as  he  deems  necessary  to  alleviate 
such  conditions  and  to  prevent  them  from 
recurring. 

(e)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time, 
transmit  to  Congress,  such  supplemental  or 
revised  reports,  or  such  supplemental  recom¬ 
mendations,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve 
the  policies  declared  in  section  2. 

(f)  The  economic  report,  and  any  supple¬ 
mental  or  revised  reports  or  recommenda¬ 
tions,  when  submitted  to  Congress,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report  (created  by  sec.  5) . 

COUNCII.  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  council 
of  economic  advisers  (hereinafter  called  the 
Council) .  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  each  of  whom  shall  be  a 
person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  attainments,  is  exceptionally 
qualified  to  analyze  and  Interpret  economic 
developments,  to  appraise  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Government  in  the  light  of 
the  policies  declared  in  section  2,  and  to 
formulate  and  recommend  national  economic 
policy  to  promote  employment  and  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  American  system  of  free  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise.  Each  member  of  the 
Council  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $15,000  per  annum.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  as  chairman,  and  the  Council  shall 
annually  select  one  of  the  members  as  vice 
chairman,  who  shall  act  as  chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman. 

(b)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ, 
in  the  Disctrlct  of  Columbia,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of,  such  specialists  and  other 
experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  this  act,  without 
regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and  is 
authorized,  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws, 
to  employ.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  such 
other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this 
act,  and  fix  their  compensation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council — 

U)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  In 

the  preparation  of  the  economic  report: 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  In¬ 
formation  concerning  economic  develop¬ 
ments  and  economic  trends,  both  current 
and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  Interpret 
such  information  in  the  light  of  the  policies 
declared  in  section  2  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  such  developments  and 
trends  are  Interfering,  or  are  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere,  with  the  achievement  of  such  policies, 
and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  developments  and 
trends; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policies  declared  in  section  2  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  and  activities  are 
contributing,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  not  contributing,  to  the  achievement  of 
such  policies,  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  economic  policies  for 
promoting  the  American  system  of  free  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise,  avoiding  economic  flue-  < 
tuatlons  or  diminishing  the  effects  thereof, 
and  for  maintaining  a  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  (including  self-employment),  produc¬ 
tion,  and  purchasing  power; 

(5)  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
high  levels  of  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  are  not  being  maintained 
or  are  threatening  to  decline,  to  make  a 
report  to  the  President  on  what.  In  its  judg¬ 
ment,  are  the  causes  thereof,  and  on  the 
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extent  to  which  then-existing  legislation 
may  be  utilized  for  attaining  high  levels  of 
employment  (Including  self-employment), 
production,  and  purchasing  power,  and  to 
include  in  such  report  its  recommendations 
for  such  further  legislation  (which  may  in¬ 
clude  recommendations  for  outlays  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  loans  and  public  works,  and  which 
shall  Include  recommendations  for  means  of 
financing  the  recommended  legislation  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  sound  fiscal  prac¬ 
tices)  as  it  deems  necessary  for  attaining 
such  high  levels; 

(6)  whenever  the  Council  determines  that 
widespread  unemployment  exists  in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  substantial  portion 
thereof,  to  make  a  report  to  the  President  on 
what,  in  its  judgment,  are  the  causes  there¬ 
of,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  such  unem¬ 
ployment  may  be  alleviated  under  then- 
existing  legislation,  and  to  include  in  such 
report  its  recommendations  for  such  further 
legislation  (which  may  Include  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  outlays  in  addition  to  loans  and 
public  works,  and  which  shall  Include  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  means  of  financing  the 
recommended  legislation  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  sound  fiscal  practices)  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  alleviate  such  unem¬ 
ployment  and  to  attain  a  high  level  of  em¬ 
ployment  (Including  self-employment) ,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power; 

(7)  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  Inflationary  conditions  exist  or  threaten, 
to  m^e  a  report  to  the  President  on  what, 
in  its  judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof,  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  such  conditions  may 
be  alleviated  under  then-existing  legislation, 
and  to  Include  in  such  report  its  recom¬ 
mendations  for  such  further  legislation  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  alleviate  such  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  prevent  them  from  recurring; 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish,  when  requested 
by  the  President,  such  studies,  reports  there¬ 
on,  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  of  Federal  economic  policy  as  he 
may  request. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
reiKirt  to  the  President  not  later  than  Jan¬ 
uary  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the  year 
1947)  and  shall  also  make  interim  reports 
quarterly  (following  January  1,  1927). 

(e)  The  President  is  requested  to  make 
available  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  if  it  desires,  the  various 
studies,  reports,  and  recommendations  of 
the  Council  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  President. 

(f)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions, 
and  duties  under  this  act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad¬ 
visory  committees,  and  may  consult  with 
such  representatives  of  Industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  consumers,  and  other  groups,  as  It 
deems  advisable; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities,  and 
information  (including  statistical  informa¬ 
tion)  of  other  Government  agencies  as  well 
as  of  private  research  agencies,  in  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be 
avoided. 

(g)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (ex¬ 
cept  for  the  salaries  of  the  members  and  the 
salaries  of  officer:  and  employees  of  the 
Council)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  salaries  of  the  members  and  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Council,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  not  exceeding  $345,000  in  the  aggregate 
for  each  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk’s 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Judd:  On  page 
16,  line  20,  after  the  word  "President”,  Insert 
the  words  "by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.” 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
amendment  of  which  I  spoke  yesterday. 
It  provides  simply  that  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  shall 
be  apr'inted  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  was  offered  in  our 
committee  and  was  defeated  by  1  vote. 

Personally,  I  wanted  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  to  be  an  independent 
agency,  not  in  the  Executive  OfBce  of  the 
President,  and  I  tried  to  get  that  done.  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  the  argument 
made  this  morning  on  that  point  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 
I  had  hoped  that  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  might  be  something  like  the  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council,  an  independent 
establishment  not  immediately  under  the 
Congress,  not  immediately  under  the 
President:  that  it  would  be  a  group  of 
economic  financial  experts,  sort  of  elder 
statesmen,  who  would  be  able  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  general  political  struggle 
and  perhaps  be  able  to  see  in  better  per¬ 
spective  than  we  in  the  Congress  can, 
or  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  Mem¬ 
bers  and  their  subordinates  can,  because 
the  latter  and  we  are  so  overwhelmed 
every  day  with  other  duties.  However, 
that  proposal  was  rejected  in  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

It  seems  to  me  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  to  provide  that  these  men  who  are 
to  hav  esuch  influence,  in  the  sense  of 
their  reports  carrying  great  weight  with 
the  country,  should  certainly  be  scrutin¬ 
ized  carefully  by  the  Senate  and  receive 
their  appointment  only  if  the  Senate  con¬ 
sents. 

Cabinet  members,  who  are  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  own  ofidcial  family,  must  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  ITie  under  sec¬ 
retaries  of  the  various  Departments  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Yesterday 
we  passed  the  Government  reorganiza¬ 
tion  bill,  which  provided  that  appoint¬ 
ment  of  anybody  as  head  of  an  agency 
or  member  of  a  board  in  charge  of  an 
agency,  if  the  appointment  is  not  under 
the  classified  civil  service,  must  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  .  That  was  for  ap¬ 
pointees  whose  salaries  were  even  less 
than  $10,000  a  year.  That  was  only  yes¬ 
terday,  yet  today  in  this  bill  we  authorize 
a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  whose 
members  will  have  salaries  of  $15,000, 
and  we  do  not  require  that  the  ap¬ 
pointees  be  scrutinized  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

No  one  could  properly  object  to  the 
President’s  appointing  to  the  Council  one 
member,  for  example,  who  had  a  partic¬ 
ular  economic  theory,  such  as  deficit 
spending;  but  certainly  we  should  put  in 
every  possible  safeguard  to  make  sure 
that  not  all  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  are  of  one  particular  economic  or 
political  philosophy.  I  hope  no  President 
would  make  such  appointments,  but  if  he 
should,  surely  the  Senate  would  not  ap¬ 
prove  them  all. 

One  of  the  majority  members  of  the 
committee  said  to  let  it  go  because  the 
Senate  would  put  it  in  anyway  in  con¬ 
ference.  I  suppose  the  Senate  will,  but 
I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  make  the  bill  as  nearly  correct  as 
possible  before  it  leaves  this  body  rather 
than  to  assume  that  the  other  body  will 


correct  oversights  or  defects  that  we 
leave  in  the  bill. 

I  hope  my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  feel  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  very  much  worth 
while.  Certainly  it  should  receive  the 
support  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  such  high  officials  should 
not  be  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  when  that  is  required  in  the 
case  with  almost  all  other  top  officials. 

I  hope  the  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  support  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  all  of  the 
President’s  advisers  are  approved  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  These  offi¬ 
cers  are  to  aid  and  assist  the  President 
in  drafting  his  economic  plans  and  pre¬ 
senting  them  to  Congress,  just  as  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  aids  and  assists 
the  President  in  submitting  his  budget. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  is  appointed  by  the  President 
and  holds  office  at  his  pleasure,  and  he 
does  not  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  We  think  that  in  all  fairness  to 
the  Chief  Executive  whether  he  be  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House  or 
someone  who  may  occupy  the  White 
House  in  the  future,  that  these  men  who 
are  his  close  advisers,  these  men  who 
are  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  his  report  should  be  on  a  par 
with  the  Director  of  the  Budget  who  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  We 
therefore  provide  in  this  bill  that  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  for  these  men  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  They  hold 
office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  In  just  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

If  we  mean  to  enable  the  President  to 
submit  a  constructive  proposal  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  it  does  strike  me  that  we  can  do 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  give  him 
the  men  of  his  choice  to  aid  him  and 
assist  him  in  preparing  his  budget. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  three  officers  are  on 
the  same  level  or  perform  exactly  the 
same  duties  as  the  Director  of  the  Bud¬ 
get?  The  Director  of  the  Budget  has 
the  duty  of  studying  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  These  other 
advisers  will  have  the  duty  of  studying 
the  entire  economy  of  the  Nation.  It 


seems  to  me  even  more  important  that 
these  men  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  We  find  our¬ 
selves  here  with  economic  problems. 
The  Director  of  the  Budget  is  the  adviser 
to  the  President  with  respect  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Budget.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  fair  to  give 
the  President  the  men  of  his  choice  to 
work  with  him  in  the  matter  of  submit¬ 
ting  this  report  of  employment  needs. 

We  rejected  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  JUDD.  By  one  vote. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  That  makes  no 
difference:  it  was  rejected  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  nevertheless.  I  repeat  my  state¬ 
ment,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

It  does  strike  me  that  unless  we  want 
to  hamper  tl^  President  then  we  ought 
to  give  him  the  free  choice  of  advisers 
just  as  the  experts  of  the  members  of 
the  joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  do  not  have  to  be  appointed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate — 
we  give  this  committee  free  choice  to 
select  its  own  experts  and  they  do  not 
have  to  be  approved  by  anybody.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  at 
least  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  same  privilege  and  the  same 
opportunity  when  it  comes  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  his  advisers? 

In  my  humble  judgment  this  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr. '  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  desire  to  ask  me  a  question? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
his  argument  that  the  members  of  the 
joint  committee  do  not  have  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  holds  true  in 
the  case  of  these  advisers  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent?  Are  the  two  sets  of  experts 
analogous? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  beg  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  pardon. 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  have  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  repeat  my 
statement.  There  is  no  misunderstand¬ 
ing  between  my  friend  and  myself.  The 
cost  of  the  experts  to  be  employed  by 
both  the  House  and  Senate  is  limited  to 
$50,000.  These  are  to  be  appointed  with¬ 
out  reference  to  confirmation  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  I  repeat  that  the  President  ought 
to  have  advisers  of  his  own  choosing. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  stated  that  we  have  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances.  When  have  we 
had  a  check  and  balance  since  the  New 
Deal  came  into  power? 

Mr.  JUDD.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
checks. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  all  fairness,  it  does  strike  me  that 
unless  we  mean  to  hamper  the  President 
this  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Thom)  there 
were — ^ayes  48,  noes  58. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  section  just  read 
there  is  a  provision  for  the  work  of  the 
Economic  Council,  and  in  that  section  it 
is  also  provided  that  the  council  shall 
make  studies  when  either  a  deflationary 
trend  or  an  inflationary  trend  threatens 
the  country.  As  is  true  throughout  the 
committee  substitute,  there  is  no  state¬ 
ment  as  to  what  policy  should  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Congress  in  those  events  but 
only  a  proposal  that  facts  shall  be  laid 
before  the  Congress  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  real  question  lies  even  deeper  than 
whatever  differences  of  opinion  we  may 
have  as  to  whether  the  House  ought  to¬ 
day  to  enact  the  committee  substitute 
or  enact  the  Senate  bill.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  will  come  as  to  what  we  do  after  we 
get  through  with  this  legislation.  The 
importance  of  the  present  legislation  lies 
in“  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  will  have  the  courage  to  go  on 
record  unequivocably  for  a  policy  which 
can  give  steady  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Nation. 

There  is  every  likeliiiood  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  we  will  drift  into  a  serious 
inflationary  period  in  the  next  few  years 
unless  great  care  is  exercised.  In  my 
judgment,  this  is  not  a  time  for  tax  re¬ 
duction  but,  rather,  for  courageous  ac¬ 
tion  to  prevent  that  inflation  from  com¬ 
ing.  The  main  way  we  can  prevent  in¬ 
flation  is  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  borrowing  newly  created  money 
from  the  banking  system.  We  recently 
provided  for  a  tax  reduction  of  some 
$6,000,000,000  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
started  borrowing  $11,000,000,000.  We 
might  much  better  have  borrowed 
$5,000,000,000  and  left  the  taxes  where 
they  were.  But  following  that  period  of 
inflation,  unless  measures  better  than 
ever  were  taken  before  in  this  country 
are  taken  to  prevent  it,  we  shall  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  another  deflation  and  col¬ 
lapse  of  prices,  production,  and  employ¬ 
ment,  which  is  when  the  real  danger 
will  confront  us. 

Against  that  danger  we  ought  to  guard 
now.  In  the  debate  on  this  biU,  as  well 
as  at  other  times,  we  have  been  repeat¬ 
edly  told  that  anyone  who  foresees  the 
possibility  of  a  period  of  unemployment 
in  the  future  is  a  prophet  of  doom;  that 
we  ought  to  have  confidence  that  such  a 
thtng  will  not  happen,  and  therefore  we 
should  wait  until  those  conditions  are 
ruinously  upon  us  until  we  do  anything 
about  them.  I  submit  that  is  very  short¬ 
sighted,  indeed,.  I  submit  it  is  danger¬ 
ous.  The  job  of  this  Congress  is  to  adopt 
measures  beforehand  that  can  maintain 
a  high  level  of  national  income  employ¬ 
ment  and  production  and  prevent  the 
downward  spiral  from  ever  getting  start¬ 
ed  in  the  first  place. 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Senate  version 
of  this  bill  were  passed,  what  would  we 
be  committed  to?  I  call  your  attention 


to  subsection  (d)  of  section  2,  page  3, 
which  outlines  a  number  of  policies  In 
different  fields  of  governmental  action 
which  that  bill  says  should  be  pursued 
as  best  they  can  be  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  full  flow  of  demand,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  jobs.  The  committee  sub¬ 
stitute  lays  primary  emphasis  upon  two 
things,  public  works  and  loans.  I  do  not 
believe  myself  that  that  is  either  pri¬ 
mary  or  adequate.  I  believe  that  much 
more  fundamental  are  some  of  the  things 
I  mentioned  in  my  speech  earlier  today. 

(Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point,  and  that  it  be  open  to 
amendment  section  by  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re¬ 
port  (in  this  section  called  the  “joint  com¬ 
mittee”),  and  which  shall  be  composed  of 
the  chairman  and  ranking  majority  party 
members,  and  the  two  ranking  minority 
party  members,  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Appropriations,  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Finance,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  three 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  three 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tive  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  party  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  joint  committee  shall 
Reflect  the  relative  membership  of  the  major¬ 
ity  and  minority  parties  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint 
committee — 

( 1 )  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters 
relating  to  the  economic  report; 

(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  pro¬ 
grams  under  existing  laws  relating  to  loans, 
public  works,  and  other  outlays  in  order  to 
further  the  policies  of  this  act;  and 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relating 
to  the  economic  report,  not  later  than  May  1 
of  each  year  (beginning  with  the  year  1947), 
to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  containing  its 
findings  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  main  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  in  the  economic  report,  and 
from  time  to  time  make  such  other  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable,  and,  within  the  limitations  of  its 
appropriations,  the  joint  committee  is  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technl- 
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clans,  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assist¬ 
ants,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  advisable.  The  cost  of  steno¬ 
graphic  services  to  report  hearings  of  the 
joint  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  there¬ 
of,  shall  not  exceed  25  cents  per  hundred 
words.  The  joint  committee  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services.  Information,  and  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  departments  and  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  and  also  of  private 
research  agencies. 

(e>  The  expenses  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  or  vice  chairman,  and  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

interpretation 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  calling  for  or  authorizing — 

(1)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures 
an  appropriations,  or  authorizations  of  ap¬ 
propriations; 

(2)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropria¬ 
tion  for,  any  program  set  forth  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  report;  or 

(3)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other 
Information,  the  publication  of  which  might 
have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  per¬ 
son  supplying  such  information,  without  the 
consent  of  the  firm  or  person  affected. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  “An  act  to 
declare  a  continuing  national  policy  and 
program  to  promote  high  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power  in 
a  free  competitive  economy.” 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  cut  the  last  word. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  on  page  12206  of  the 
Record  of  December  13,  appears  a  state¬ 
ment  that  impressed  me  very  much,  and 
I  quote: 

The  most  dangerous  surplus  that  can  exist 
in  any  country  is  the  idleness  of  men  who 
want  to  work.  It  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of 
unemployment  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
human  society;  it  is  a  blot  on  our  intelli¬ 
gence;  it  is  an  indictment  of  society’s  ma¬ 
chinery;  it  is  a  drain  on  our  sympathy;  it  is 
a  promoter  of  charity  which  affects  disadvan- 
tageously  both  those  who  give  and  those  who 
receive.  Some  day  we  shall  learn  to  do  bet¬ 
ter.  but  we  must  learn  it  soon. 

That  statement  was  made  by  one  of 
the  greatest  industrialists  of  our  country, 
Owen  Young,  and  I  think  that  Mr. 
Young’s  statement  is  worthy  of  deep  con¬ 
sideration.  We  have  a  bill  before  us  to¬ 
day  and  we  are  In  a  rather  peculiar  sit¬ 
uation  from  a  legislative  angle.  To  those 
who  believe  in  trying  to  implement  pri¬ 
vate  business — and  that  is  what  I  believe 
in;  not  to  substitute  but  to  implement — 
when  the  forces  of  deflatio-n  visit  us  and 
unemployment  takes  place  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  distress  that  follows  not  only  to 
the  worker  but  to  the  farmer  and  to  all 
classes  of  our  economic  society,  business, 
and  management,  sound  legislation  of 
this  nature  constitutes  an  implementa¬ 
tion  of  our  free  competitive  system.  We 
have  before  us  the  Senate  bill  as  well  as 
the  bill  reported  out  by  the  committee. 
I  have  heard  many  friends  interested  in 
legislation  of  this  kind  express  them¬ 
selves  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment.  Personally,  I  favor  a  bill 
that  would  contain  stronger  language, 
but  I  am  supporting  the  committee 
amendment,  and  I  hope  that  those  who 
favor  legislation  of  this  kind  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  support  the  bill,  because 
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we  are  undergoing  a  particular  legisla¬ 
tive  process  in  Congress  today. 

This  is  not  the  final  action,  this  is  not 
the  final  vote.  After  we  vote  on  this  bill 
today,  if  the  committee’s  provision  is 
carried,  it  goes  to  conference,  and  then 
later  if  the  conferees  agree  it  comes  back 
to  both  branches.  If  they  do  not  agree, 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  after  so 
many  days  have  elapsed,  20  days  as  I  re¬ 
call,  a  motion  can  be  made  for  the  House 
to  instruct  the  House  conferees. 

Those  who  favor  the  passage  of  leg¬ 
islation  but  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  House  bill,  let  us  see  what  position 
you  are  in  if  the  House  bill  should  be  de¬ 
feated,  the  committee  amendment  con¬ 
stituting  the  House  bill. 

Suppose  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  is  defeated.  When 
5'ou  come  back  into  the  House  you  come 
back  with  the  Senate  bill.  Are  you  going 
to  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  that?  No. 
My  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  is  not  going  to 
let  that  happen.  He  is  going  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit.  He  remains  silent, 
and  that  confirms  my  statement.  He  is 
within  his  rights  in  that.  The  motion 
to  recommit  is  the  right  of  the  minority. 
An  individual  member  of  the  minority 
may  offer  it  although  the  motion  may  not 
represent  the  viewpoint  of  a  majority  of 
the  minority  or  even  a  substantial  per¬ 
centage  of  the  membership  of  the  mi¬ 
nority.  Any  one  of  the  minority  party 
who  wants  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  Speaker  is  bound  to  recognize  under 
the  rules  and  customs  and  practices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  five  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley].  We  will  assume  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  is  not  defeated  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  but  comes  into  the 
House.  When  the  bill  is  reported  back 
into  the  House  it  comes  up  on  a  vote  for 
adoption  by  the  House,  there  being  one 
amendment.  No  matter  how  many 
amendments  are  made  to  the  committee 
amendent,  there  will  be  but  one  amend¬ 
ment  before  the  House.  When  we  get 
into  the  House  the  vote  will  be  on  that. 

Suppose  my  good  friends  who  favor 
the  passage  of  legislation  but  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill— and  I  put  myself  in  that 
category— should  then  vote  on  a  roll  call 
against  the  committee  amendment. 
Where  are  you  then?  You  are  back  with 
the  Senate  bill.  But  do  j'ou  get  a  vote? 
No.  The  vote  on  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  comes  after  the  previous  question 
has  been  ordered.  The  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  comes  later.  Then  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  is  defeated  in  the 
House,  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  will  sub¬ 
mit  his  motion  to  recommit.  I  assume  he 


is  going  to  do  it.  He  is  opposed  to  the 
bill.  The  gentleman  is  standing.  Is  the 
gentleman  going  to  offer  a  straight  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  going  to  vote 
to  substitute  the  House  bill  for  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  but  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  is  go¬ 
ing  to  vote  the  same  way,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  HOFF^IAN.  I  say,  is  not  the 
gentleman  going  to  vote  the  same  way? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  made  my 
^statement.  I  am  voting  for  the  com- 
*mittee  bill.  But  is  the  gentleman  going 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  going  to  vote 
just  as  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Let  me  answer, 
please. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Oh,  please;  two 
pleases.  Answer  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  going  to  follow 
the  gentleman  and  vote  to  substitute  for 
the  Senate  bill  the  House  bill.  Then  I 
am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
and  vote  for  that.  I  will  vote  for  both 
of  them. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
always  frank. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Always  so. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  After  two  pleases 
he  admitted  that  I  had  read  his  mind. 

Where  does  tliat  leave  us? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  did  not  read  my 
mind.  Tliat  is  just  common  sense. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  reading  a 
man’s  mind.  One  has  to  have  a  little 
common  sense  to  read  the  mind  of  an¬ 
other,  particularly  the  versatile  mind  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  liy^. 
Hoffman]. 

Now,  where  does  that  leave  us?  There 
you  see  the  parliamentary  move.  If  by 
any  chance  the  motion  to  recommit  is 
carried,  and  there  is  a  strong  chance  of 
it  under  these  circumstances,  where  are 
we?  We  are  back  in  committee.  I  am 
taking  the  floor  for  a  constructive  pur¬ 
pose  as  one  who  favors  this  kind  of  legis¬ 
lation  and  recognizes  it  as  an  implemen¬ 
tation  of  our  free  competitive  economic 
system. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
understand  the  gentleman  is  afraid,  and 
probably  his  views  are  justified,  that  if 
we  do  not  pass  the  House  bill  there  will 
be  no  legislation  at  all  due  to  the  pro¬ 
cedure  which  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  will  try  to  pursue. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
has  never  made  a  more  correct  statement 
in  his  life.  I  have  never  heard  him  make 
a  statement  that  I  thought  was  incorrect 
and  I  have  heard  him  make  many  correct 
statements.  But  with  respect  to  this 
particular  statement,  he  never  made  a 
more  correct  one  in  his  life. 

There  is  the  situation.  So  let  us  try 
to  look  at  it  constructively.  This  vote 
is  a  vote  to  send  the  bill  back  to  confer¬ 
ence.  After  the  conferees  meet,  it 
comes  back  to  the  House.  We  are  going 


through  the  regular  legislative  procedure 
provided  for  by  the  rules  of  Congress  and 
by  the  laws  of  the  Nation  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself.  I  am  speaking  for  pro¬ 
gress  by  this  legislation.  Legislation 
which  passes  through  Congress  is  a  series 
of  compromises.  But  the  situation  today 
legislatively  is  such  that  those  who  favor 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  are  faced 
with  the  possibility  that  unless  they  think 
correctly  and  soundly  they  will  be  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  defeat  of  the  legislation. 
I  hope  the  Committee  amendment  will  be 
agreed  to.  I  hope  it  will  be  passed  by  the 
House  and  sent  to  conference. 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  to  the 
well  of  the  House  with  only  one  paper 
this  time  and  perhaps  I  will  not  lose  it. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to 
throw  much  light  on  this  parliamentary 
situation  because  I  always  get  my  feet 
tangled  up  in  it  as  if  it  were  flypaper. 
The  difference  of  opinion,  of  course,  as 
to  the  original  bill,  the  bill  which  I  in¬ 
troduced,  and  the  Senate  bill  before  the 
amendments  of  the  committee  were 
written  into,  was  based  on  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  obligation  of  government. 
Yesterday  we  discussed  a  little  the  idea 
that  there  were  no  sovereign  States  of 
any  kind.  The  people  are  sovereign. 
You  cannot  speak  of  the  rights  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  you  cannot  speak  of  the  rights 
of  the  Federal  Government,  you  only 
speak  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  obligations  in  carrying  out 
its  functions.  It  may  have  some  corol¬ 
lary  privileges  such  as  those  of  taxation 
and  regulation  but  actually  the  Govern¬ 
ment  only  exists  to  serve  the  people.  In 
that  regard,  I  think  if  you  are  going  to 
have  a  democratic  economy  in  America 
and  to  extend  the  concepts  of  democracy, 
which  are  inherent  in  our  thinking  and 
which  are  presently  expressed  in  our 
fundamental  governmental  documents, 
that  we  must,  realize  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  exists  to  serve  the  people.  This 
idea  of  the  obligation  of  Government  to 
serve  the  people  must  also  extend  to  in¬ 
clude  the  right  to  eat  as  well  as  the  right 
to  vote.  For  that  reason  I  have  resolved 
for  myself  the  decision  that  I  must  sup¬ 
port  legislation  which  proceeds  upon 
that  theory. 

One  body  of  the  Congress  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  has  had  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
legislation  having  that  philosophy.  It 
is  a  matter  of  interest,  and  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side,  the  fact  that  in 
that  body  those  people  who  were  chosen 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people  from  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  Vermont,  Ohio, 
Illinois.  Indiana,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  North  Dakota,  West  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin,  all  Re¬ 
publicans,  supported  this  legislation. 

As  to  those  people  who  came  into  the 
other  body  from  the  States  of  Nebraska 
and  New  Hampshire,  all  of  them  elected 
by  the  Republican  Party,  one-half  of 
them  have  expressed  a  philosophy  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  those  from  the  other 
States  I  have  mentioned. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  a  surprising  thing, 
is  it  not,  that  this  body  which,  in  a  sense, 
is  closer  to  the  people,  is  a  little  slower 
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to  respond  to  new  concepts  of  democracy 
than  the  other  body.  I  only  leave  that 
as  a  thought  for  my  colleagues,  that 
somebody,  some  place,  is  going  to  be  ter¬ 
ribly  embarrassed  by  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  certain  representatives  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  in  one  branch  of  the 
Congress  and  those  in  another. 

I  would  like  to  leave  that  thought  for 
my  Republican  colleagues  before  we  vote 
at  all. 

The  following  remarks  were  not  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  Members  before 
the  debate  on  the  motion  to  recommit 
was  taken. 

Under  the  general  leave  granted  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks,  I  am  setting  out  the 
language  of  the  amendment  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  which  I  wouH  have 
offered  had  not  the  motion  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  question  intervened  and  then  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  motion  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  motion  to  recommit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hoppman]. 

I  move  to  recommit  the  bill  (S.  380)  to 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the 
Executive  Departments  with  instructions  to 
that  committee  to  strike  out  all  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  and  then  to  restore  all 
of  the  language  of  the  original  Senate  bUl 
380,  and  to  report  the  same  back  to  the 
House  forthwith. 

Had  the  motion  for  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  been  voted  down  it  would  then  have 
been  in  order  for  my  amendment  to  have 
been  offered. 

Thus  a  vote  against  the  motion  for 
the  previous  question  was  a  vote  squarely 
for  an  opportimity  for  the  membership 
of  the  House  to  vote  on  the  Senate  bill. 
Indirectly,  then,  a  vote  against  the  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  previous  question  was  a 
vote  for  the  Senate  bill.  That  is  why  I 
demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  am  sorry  not  a  sufQcient  nurfber 
of  the  friends  of  the  full  employment 
philosophy  rose  to  enable  the  yeas  and 
nays  to  have  been  ordered,  so  that  we 
could  have  had  a  record  vote  on  the 
issue  involved  in  S.  380  as  it  passed  the 
Senate.  Perhaps  I  must  take  some  of 
the  blame  for  not  advising  the  member¬ 
ship  earlier  of  my  strategy.  I  could  not 
because  it  occurred  to  me  only  as  I  made 
the  parliamentary  maneuver. 

Being  opposed  to  the  House  bill  for  the 
following  reasons  set  out  in  the  report: 

SEPAEATE  \'tEW8 

V/e,  the  imdersigned  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  have  voted  to  report  the  foregoing 
legislation  to  the  House  for  the  reasons  and 
with  the  reservations  which  we  here  express: 

1.  We  believe  that  adherence  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  process  required  us  to  vote  to  r^jort 
legislation  out  of  the  committee  so  that  the 
full  Membership  of  the  House  could  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  subject  matter 
involved. 

2.  We  believe  that  when  our  free-enterprise 
system  encounters  a  period  of  failure  to  serve 
the  economic  needs  of  a  free  people,  as  It  has 
from  time  to  time  In  the  past  and  doubtless 
will  from  time  to  time  in  the  future,  legiti¬ 
mate  and  eHective  emergency  measures  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  crisis,  chaos,  and  collapse 
must  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  order  that  the  system  may  be  pre¬ 
served  and  the  Interests  and  welfare  of  all  our 
people  may  be  rrctected.  V/e  believe  that  the 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  de¬ 
feat  disintegration  within  our  Nation  Is  as 
positive  and  inescapable  as  its  obligation  to 


defeat  aggression  from  without,  and  In  nei¬ 
ther  case  Is  Its  obligation  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nized  and  assumed  by  a  mere  declaration  of 
policy. 

3.  The  Integrity  of  the  national  debt,  the 
Nation’s  obligations  to  Its  war  veterans,  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  adequate  means  of 
national  defense,  and  the  necessary  costs  of 
the  operation  of  the  Government  necessitate 
a  volume  of  revenue  from  taxation  which.  In 
an  economy  committed  to  mass  production, 
cannot  be  achieved  without  the  constant 
maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  Income-creat¬ 
ing  purchasing  power,  widely  distributed 
among  the  people.  This  we  believe  can  nor¬ 
mally  be  achieved  by  the  operations  of  private 
enterprise  In  a  truly  competitive  economy. 
But  we  believe  the  freedom  Itself  of  private 
enterprise  must  be  expected,  from  time  to 
time,  to  produce  abnormal  disturbances  of 

•  the  economic  system,  and  we  believe  that 
before  such  a  disturbance  can  develop  Into  a 
collapse  of  Income-prOducing  and  tax-sup¬ 
porting  purchasing  power  it  Is  the  obligation, 
and  should  not  be  deemed  merely  a  policy,  of 
the  Federal  Government,  In  the  Interest  of  all 
the  people,  to  undertake  measures  to  effect 
the  earliest  possible  economic  recovery.  We 
believe  that  employment  and  adequate  wages 
are  Indispensable  conditions  to  such  a  recov¬ 
ery. 

4.  Because  the  proposed  legislation  falls  to 
give  to  the  obligations  of  the  Government 
adequate  recognition  and  expression,  we  find 
It  Impossible  to  agree  In  all  respects  with  the 
committee  report. 

Chables  M.  LaPollette. 

William  L.  Dawson. 

Edwabo  J.  Hast. 

Alexandeb  J.  Resa. 

I  did  all  that  I  could  to  effect  a  roll-call 
vote  on  the  Issue  between  the  two  bills. 
I  do  not  regret  my  votes  or  my  actions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  LaPol¬ 
lette]  has  expired. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
read  section  3  of  this  bill: 

The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  within  60  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  regular  session,  an  economic  report  on 
economic  conditions  affecting  employment 
in  the  United  States — 

And  so  forth.  Then  I  want  to  read 
from  the  Constitution,  which  gives  the 
duties  of  the  President. 

Section  3  of  the  Constitution: 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the 
Congress  Information  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera¬ 
tion  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces¬ 
sary  and  expedient. 

The  President  at  all  times  has  the 
right  to  do  what  this  bill  contemplates 
doing.  He  is  to  keep  the  people  of  this 
country  informed.  He  has  that  right. 
He  has  that  power.  He  has  everything 
to  do  it  with  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  this  bill  makes  it  also 
a  duty  for  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  RICH.  That  Is  right.  He  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  It  now.  That  is  his  privilege 
and  right  under  the  law  a.s  it  now  stands. 

Mr.FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Does  not  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  make  it  his  duty  as  well  as  his  priv¬ 
ilege? 


Mr.  RICH.  I  am  sure  that  It  doe.s. 
He  is  supposed  to  do  those  things.  A.s 
long  as  we  have  that  explicitly  stated  I 
cannot  see  really  that  this  legislation 
Is  going  to  do  for  the  country  what  the 
majority  leader  said  a  while  ago  when 
he  said  we  want  to  pass  this  bill  and 
then  he  wants  to  improve  on  it.  I  do 
not  like  the  Improvements  that  are  made 
by  the  majority  leader  and  the  New  Deal 
on  the  legislation  that  Is  passed  by  this 
Congress  that  he  is  the  majority  leader 
of.  You  men  know  what  happened  in 
the  last  6  or  8  years,  on  a  lot  of  New  Deal 
legislation  and  you  are  all  sick  and  tired 
of  a  lot  of  the  so-called  improved  legis¬ 
lation  and  want  now  to  do  away  with  it. 
That  is  just  what  is  going  to  happen  with 
this  legislation  ii  you  enact  it  into  law. 

It  Is  not  a  question  of  taking  this  bill 
as  it  is  here  that  I  am  afraid  of.  it  is 
what  is  to  follow  if  you  pass  this  legis¬ 
lation  that  I  am  afraid  of. 

So  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  so  far 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittington]  are  concerned,  they  have 
been  v/orking  hard  on  it  and  have  tried 
to  give  us  what  they  thought  was  the 
best,  but  they  have  been  driven  to  the 
point  of  bringing  in  something  quickly, 
bringing  in  anything  to  get  it  passed  be¬ 
fore  Christmas,  so  they  have  not  even 
now  done  the  best  they  could  If  proper 
time  were  taken.  They  could  do  better 
I  know,  if  they  had  more  time.  But  they 
have  tried  to  follow  the  mandate  of  the 
majority  leader  and  the  President  who 
said  they  wanted  legislation.  So  here 
it  is,  take  it  or  leave  it. 

They  call  It  the  full  emplojnnent  leg¬ 
islation.  It  is  only  going  to  fool,  harass, 
and  humbug  the  American  people. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. , 

Mr.  HENRY.  Is  not  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  po¬ 
sition  I  now  And  myself  since  hearing 
the  majority  leader  speak?  Before  he 
spoke  I  had  intended  to  vote  for  the  bill 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  good  one,  but 
since  hearing  from  the  majority  leader 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  whether  or 
not  I  should  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  believe  if  the  gentleman 
follows  his  present  inclinations  he  v/ill 
be  better  off,  and  I  believe  that  if  the 
entire  membership  would  do  it,  they 
would  be  better  off  themselves,  and  I  am 
sure  the  country  would,  because  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel  of  the  majority  leader 
does  not  seem  to  work  out  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Amierican  people,  and  if  he  were 
my  majority  leader  I  would  not  follow 
him. 

We  have  had  before  us  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  legislation,  the  bill  H.  R. 
2202.  That  has  been  the  bill  that  we 
considered  in  all  our  hearings  for  7 
weeks.  We  have  had  many  men,  promi¬ 
nent  men,  goed  men,  come  in  and  testify 
against  this  legislation  because  of  the 
fact  they  believe  that  eventually  it  will 
lead  to  regimentation.  As  somebody 
said  yesterday,  “See  what  happened  to 
Germany.  See  what  happened  to  Ja¬ 
pan.  We  do  not  v/ant  that  to  happe.a 
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to  America.”  Now.  we  are  regimenting, 
regimenting,  and  eventually  if  we  pass 
this  legislation  so  similar  to  other  bills, 
we  have  passed,  we  will  reach  the  point 
where  we  take  over  the  business  of  this 
country  from  private  enterprise  and  set 
up  a  dictator  to  tell  you  where  to  work, 
what  to  do,  how  to  do  it,  .what  pay  you 
receive,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  alleged 
the  pending  measure  does  not  interfere 
with  the  private-enterprise  sj^stem,  it 
will  eventually  take  over  the  private- 
enterprise  system  and  then  you  will  have 
communism.  That  will  be  the  final  out¬ 
come  unless  you  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  five  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
July  some  of  us  who  were  interested  in 
trying  to  get  legislation  designed  to  bring 
about  conditions  in  this  country  where 
every  man  able  to  work  and  seeking  to 
work  could  find  a  job,  met  and  organized 
a  steering  committee  for  what  seemed 
to  us  to  be  the  best  legislation  toward 
that  end,  H.  R.  2202,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texsus  [Mr.  Patman]. 
That  original  steering  committee  grew 
from  a  comparative  few  up  to  the  present 
membership  of  116,  Including  Members 
of  both  parties  in  this  House.  We  felt 
that  there  was  strength  in  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  it  did  two  things;  Because  it 
stated  governmental  policy,  first,  that 
every  American  willing  to  work  and  able 
to  work  had  the  right  to  an  opportunity 
for  a  job;  and,  secondly,  that  if  every 
possible  effort  on  the  part  of  private  in¬ 
dustry  failed,  then  the  Government  had 
certain  responsibilities  under  the  law. 
Furthermore,  it  provided  the  initial  ma¬ 
chinery  to  carry  out  this  policy. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  measure  is 
socialistic,  communistic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  you  have  no 
argument  to  come  back  with  you  start  to 
call  names,  you  start  to  say  something  is 
communistic,  you  start  to  say  something 
is  red.  I  see  nothing  communistic  or 
socialistic  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passing  a  bill  which  states  that 
the  democratic  right  of  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  living  and  secure  a  job  shall  be 
reafiQrmed  in  this  body.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  start  waving  the 
red  flag,  as  has  been  done  here,  about  a 
decent,  constructive  bill. 

I  was  hoping  that  we  in  this  House 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
such  a  decent  and  constructive  bill.  I 
was  hoping  that  the  parliamentary  sit¬ 
uation  would  be  such  that  there  would 
be  a  clear  record  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  where  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
House  would  be  on  record.  I  was  hoping, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  situation  would 
be  such  that  every  person  in  this  House 
would  be  able  to  state  clearly,  not  only 


to  his  constituents  but  to  the  rest  of  the 
American  people  where  he  stood  on  this 
legislation.  I  am  sorry,  I  regret  very 
deeply,  that  from  developments  that  are 
taking  place  there  evidently  will  not  be 
such  a  position  possible. 

I  recall  a  few  years  ago  when  it  was 
my  job  to  work  in  connection  with  the 
Federal  Transient  Sendee  in  Los  Angeles. 
It  was  my  duty  to  take  care  of  the  boys 
who  were  bumming  all  over  the  country 
on  freight  trains  simply  because  they 
were  looking  for  jobs  or  because  the 
mortgage  was  being  foreclosed  on  their 
farms.  They  came  to  California  from 
every  State  in  the  Union.  There  is  not  a 
Congressman  here  who  did  not  have 
youngsters  from  his  district  riding 
Height  trains.  When  you  asked  them 
why  they  were  there,  they  told  you  they 
v.'ere  looking  for  jobs.  I  am  wondering 
if  a  few  years  from  now  W'e  are  going 
to  be  facing  a  situation  like  that  again 
w'hen  the  transients  are  going  to  be  on 
the  highways  and  freight  trains,  when 
you  have  apple  sellers  on  the  streets, 
when  you  have  the  relief  rolls  of  every 
town  and  county  crowded  and  people  will 
look  back  and  ask;  “What  did  you  do  in 
Congress  at  that  time  about  it?”  We 
will  say,  “What  did  we  do?  We  enacted 
a  pious  declaration  and  sent  it  to  con¬ 
ference.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  Congress  does 
not  take  more  concrete  steps  toward  the 
prevention  of  humEin  suffering,  toward 
the  prevention  of  unemployment,  than 
have  been  taken  thus  far  the  American 
people  are  going  to  have  the  right  to 
stand  up  and  say,  “Why  did  you  not  do 
something  that  was  a  little  more  con¬ 
structive?” 

I  heard  it  said  yesterday  that  pledges 
made  in  party  platforms  did  not  mean 
anything,  that  a  lot  of  it  counted  for 
nothing.  The  candidate  for  President 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  the  candi¬ 
date  for  President  on  the  Republican 
ticket  stated  very  clearly  that  if  private 
enterprise  could  not  provide  work  it  was 
the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  see 
that  it  was  provided.  Whether  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  on  the  qiinority  side  or  whether 
you  happen  to  be  on  the  majority  side, 
the  responsibility  is  almost  equally  yours 
In  seeing  that  this  responsibility  is  car¬ 
ried  out. 

I,  for  one,  believe  in  taking  declarations 
like  that  seriously.  I  think  our  Ameri¬ 
can  form  of  government  Is  at  stake  if  all 
that  a  party  platform  states  or  all  that 
a  party  candidate  says  amounts  to 
nothing. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  more  word,  and 
that  is  this;  Mr.  Chairman,  we  may  not 
get  a  strong  full  employment  bill  out  of 
this  House.  We  probably  will  not.  We 
may  not  get  a  strong  full  employment 
bill  out  of  Congress.  We  probably  will 
not.  But  those  of  us  who  have  been 
carrying  the  ball  here  trying  to  get  such 
a  full  employment  bill  hope  we  will  be 
able  to  build  up  the  record  of  public 
opinion  for  the  future  and  that  some 
day,  sometime,  a  future  Congress  will 
enact  legislation  far  stronger  than  we  are 
hesitating  to  enact  now. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
y^'ill  the  gentleman  yield?. 


Mr.  OUTLAND.  1  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Hegardless  of 
what  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
said,  I  have  before  me  the  platforms  of 
both  parties  and  the  platforms  are  silent 
as  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Does  the  gentleman 
concur  in  the  statement  his  chairman 
made  yesterday? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  answer  that 
question  by  saying  “No.”  My  statement 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  directly? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  The  statement  was 
made  yesterday  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Dewey  made  certain  statements. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  No.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  party  platforms  to  that 
effect. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  The  gentleman  is 
wiggling  out  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  section 
5?  Are  there  any  amendments  to  sec¬ 
tion  6? 

[Mr.  BENDER  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hei’eafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  final  months 
of  the  war  this  Congress  served  as  a 
forum  for  all  sorts  of  expressions  rela¬ 
tive  to  reconversion  from  wartime  oper¬ 
ations  to  the  normal  peacetime  activities 
of  the  country.  During  those  months 
this  Congress  very  definitely  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  charting  the  course 
of  the  Nation  during  the  reconversion 
period.  The  people  of  the  coimtry  were 
very  definitely  led  to  believe  they  could 
expect  leadership  from  this  Congress. 
We  promised  action.  We  produced 
practically  nothing. 

The  President  appeared  before  the 
Congress  and  made  certain  specific  pro¬ 
posals  for  our  consideration.  All  those 
proposals  were  aimed  at  a  speedy  return 
to  fuU-time  employment  at  decent 
wages,  with  an  assurance  of  seemfty  for 
all  the  people. 

This  Congress  has  been  successful  in 
providing  big  business  with  financial 
cushions.  It  has  been  successful  in 
pushing  the  clock  back.  Aside  from 
these  monumental  accomplishments,  I 
am  unable  to  see  that  we  have  taken 
any  positive  step  in  carrying  out  the 
responsibility  which  we  so  willingly 
assumed. 

The  President  proposed  a  program  of 
full  employment.  The  Senate  held 
hearings  and  finally  enacted  a  law,  far 
from  the  original  proposal,  but  never¬ 
theless  a  law  which  did  constitute  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  House  now 
has  for  consideration  what  is  termed  a 
“high  level  of  employment”  bill. 

Having  in  mind  the  responsibility 
which  this  Congress  undertook — having 
In  mind  the  fact  that  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  believe  the  comitry  should  look 
here  for  leadership— this  measure,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  is  a  sadden¬ 
ing  spectacle.  It  is  merely  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  we  hope  eye.ryoi^e  can  find 
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a  job  somewhere.  It  constitutes  noth¬ 
ing  but  some  very  boring  reading  matter. 

The  House  has  an  opportunity  today 
to  enact  the  full  employment  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  Senate.  While  I  for  one 
am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  that  bill 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  does  contain 
certain  definite  proposals  looking  to 
action  on  the  part  of  this  Government 
of  the  people — proposals  which  are 
intended  to  promote  a  stabilization  of 
our  economy; 

I  have  heard  many  Members  of  this 
House  find  fault  with  the  late  President 
Roosevelt.  I  have  heard  many  Members 
Insist  that  the  Hoover  depression  came 
to  an  end  only  because  the  war  brought 
with  it  full  production  and  full  employ¬ 
ment.  If  those  Members  are  sincere;  if 
they  do  not  want  to  witness  a  repetition 
of  the  horrible  tragedies  that  accom¬ 
panied  the  Hoover  depression,  then  they 
must  admit  in  their  hearts  that  this 
Congress  must  take  constructive  action 
to  provide  full  employment  for  all  the 
people. 

It  is  not  enough  to  criticize.  It  is  not 
enough  to  find  fault.  The  people  are 
far  less  interested  in  what  was  wrong 
with  the  past  than  they  are  with  what  is 
being  done  to  protect  their  future, 

The  people  of  the  country  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  cooperating  with  the 
peoples  of  other  lands  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  peace  and  prosperity  throughout 
the  world.  They  have  witnessed  the  dis¬ 
cussions  leading  up  to  an  appropriation 
of  millions  for  United  Nations  relief. 
They  have  read  and  listened  to  debates 
over  the  proposed  loan  of  billions  to 
Britain  intended  to  help  that  country  re¬ 
gain  its  equilibrium.  They  admit  that 
we  must  do  a  lot  of  these  things  to  re¬ 
lieve  distress  and  suffering  in  other  na¬ 
tions.  Yet  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  expect  that  their  chosen  representa¬ 
tives  in  this  Congress  will  do  a  little 
thinking  about  the  needs  and  the  hopes 
of  the  people  of  our  own  country. 

It  is  natural  that  the  little  people  of 
the  land  should  become  concerned  when 
they  see  this  Congress  willing  to  provide 
millions  for  other  countries — and  wind¬ 
falls  for  big  taxpayers — and  then  see  this 
Congress  suddenly  become  niggardly 
when  it  comes  to — not  appropriating 
millions  for  home — but  merely  adopting 
a  constructive  proposal  for  security 
which  seems  to  depart  somewhat  from 
the  hoary  systems  of  the  past. 

I  am  heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  a  full 
employment  bill.  I  believe  it  is  no  more 
than  just  and  proper  that  this  Congress 
should  enact  a  real  full  employment  bill. 
I  believe  with  every  fiber  of  my  being 
that  to  enact  the  weak-kneed  measure  as 
proposed  by  the  committee  will  be  an  act 
of  cowardice  on  the  part  of  this  Con¬ 
gress.  It  will  mean  we  have  shirked 
our  responsibility. 

There  are  Members  of  this  House  who 
claim  to  be  the  great  defenders  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  They  profess  to  see  in 
the  original  full  employment  bill  a 
threat  to  private  enterprise.  The  only 
real  threat  there  is  does  not  lie  in  the 
original  proposal  or  in  flie  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate.  The  real  threat  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  lies  in  the  attitude  which 
sponsors  this  committee  measure.  It 
lies  in  laissez  faire — ^in  an  attitude  of 


do  nothing.  The  threat  to  our  system 
of  government  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
another  depression  for  which  we  have 
made  no  plans.  It  lies  in  another  plan 
of  relief  and  charity  which  the  people 
of  the  country  will  reject  with  vehe¬ 
mence. 

I  believe  in  private  enterprise.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  because  I  do  not  want  to  see 
labor  unions  controlled  by  their  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Because  I  believe  in  private 
enterprise  I  am  certain  it  must  be  made 
to  work  or  there  just  will  not  be  any. 

•  I  believe  in  profits  for  private  in¬ 
dustry — but  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anything  sacred  about  profits.  I  do  not 
believe  we  must  shut  our  eyes  to  every 
other  factor  in  our  economic  life  and  do 
nothing  but  cry  horror  everytime  some¬ 
one  suggests  doing  something  for  the 
laborers  of  the  country  who  make  those 
profits. 

I  believe  in  being  rid  of  regimentation 
and  Government  control.  But  I  do  not 
believe  this  Federal  Government  can  be 
turned  into  a  dummy  to  sit  idly  by  while 
millions  clamor  for  security. 

I  can  recall  vividly  the  cries  that  rent 
the  heavens  when  the  original  social - 
security  proposals  were  made.  The  SEC 
would  destroy  profit  and  would  destroy 
the  capitalist  system.  Bank-deposit  in¬ 
surance  was  a  dire  threat  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  government.  Old-age 
retirement,  unemployment  insurance, 
were  all  branded  as  Communist  inspired 
methods  to  overthrow  our  democracy. 

In  spite  of  all  the  horrible  predictions 
we  survive.  We  have  actually  become 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  under 
the  leadership  of  the  great  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

The  same  horrible  things  are  predicted 
again  when  it  is  suggested  that  we  try  to 
provide  some  assurance  that  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  able  and  willing  to  work  can  have  a 
job.  We  are  called  radicals  because  we 
propose  that  we  no  longer  rely  on  things 
as  they  were — because  we  propose  that 
we  take  a  hand  in  fashioning  the  future — 
so  that  that  future  can  be  one  that  is 
free  from  fear  and  free  from  want. 

Do  we  threaten  private  enterprise  when 
we  propose  that?  If  we  do  then  so  did 
the  founding  fathers  of  our  land  who 
grew  discontented  with  things  as  they 
were  and  themselves  took  a  hand  in 
shaping  the  destiny  of  the  people  of  this 
New  World. 

They  were  the  radicals  of  their  day. 
I  take  pride  in  possessing  some  of  their 
get  up  and  go. 

The  rugged  individualists  of  a  few 
years  ago  appear  to  have  grown  more 
stodgy  than  ever  and  now  refuse  to  con¬ 
template  that  we  can  do  something  for 
ourselves.  The  men  who  pleaded  that 
every  man  is  the  master  of  his  own 
destiny — now  cringe  at  the  thought  of 
acting  as  masters  and  plead  Instead  that 
every  man  must  be  the  victim  of  his  own 
fate. 

Personnally,  I  repudiate  all  that  living 
In  the  past.  I  believe  in  my  country.  I 
believe  in  the  little  people  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  toward  making  it  great. 
I  have  confidence  that  we  can  undertake 
a  bold  program  and  make  it  go.  I  am 
positive  we  have  the  ability  and  the 
know-how  to  make  a  greater  life  for  all 
our  people,  Jlie  only  real  threat  to  our 


democracy  comes  from  an  absence  of 
courage — from  a  blind  opposition  to 
everything  progressive — from  a  stolid  re¬ 
liance  on  methods  of  the  past — methods, 
incidentally,  which  failed  when  put  to 

I’Itp  p H  I'PQf' 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  close  in  1 
hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  basic  amendment  offered  to  the 
bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  unable 
to  answer  that. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  tMr.  Curtis]. 

[Mr.  CURTIS  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Coffee]. 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  proud  and  pleased  to  join  and  con¬ 
cur  with  the  sound  philosophy  and  re¬ 
marks  given  voice  by  the  able  and  elo¬ 
quent  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
der],  as  well  as  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  brilliant  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LaFollette].  In  my  judgment,  the 
committee  substitute  is  sounding  brass 
and  tinkling  cymbals.  It  is  neither  fish 
nor  fowl,  nor  a  good  red  herring.  It 
resembles  what  was  once  said  by  the  his¬ 
torian  concerning  the  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire:  “It  is  neither  holy  nor  Roman  nor 
empire.”  But  I  may  vote  for  the  sterile 
committee  substitute  as  being  a  modi¬ 
cum  better  than  no  bill  at  all.  Yet  in 
truth  this  substitute  bill  before  the 
House  is  a  congeries  of  ponderous,  pon¬ 
tifical  nothings. 

In  my  State  at  one  time  a  Tory-con¬ 
trolled  legislature  was  asked  what  they 
were  going  to  do  for  the  taxpayers  who 
were  suffering  so  much.  The  leader  of 
the  majority  party  said,  “It  is  about  time 
we  thought  about  the  taxpayers.”  So 
he  introduced  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  the  legislature  give  three  cheers  for 
the  taxpayers. 

That  is  analogous  to  what  this  does. 
This  says  to  the  people  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  solving  the  unemployment  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  American  Nation,  “We  be¬ 
lieve  that  something  ought  to  be  done  in 
a  vague  sort  of  way  for  unemployment.” 
We  are  sympathetic.  We  feel  for  you 
unemployed.  We  shall  study  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Then  we  have  heard  speech  after 
speech  made  by  gentlemen,  conservative 
Democrats  from  the  South,  and  Repub¬ 
licans,  that  we  should  return  the  whole 
country  to  “private  enterprise,”  a  much 
used  shibboleth  phrase,  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  free  enterprise.  Well,  some 
cynic  has  said  the  only  thing  we  learn 
from  history  is  that  we  learn  nothing 
from  history.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
majority  of  this  House  have  learned 
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nothing  from  the  history  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Nation  in  the  last  25  years. 

What  happened  to  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1929? 
He  went  out  in  the  greatest  defeat  in 
American  history.  Why?  Because  over¬ 
whelming  imemployment  inundated  the 
Nation. 

Now,  the  only  remedy,  apparently,  of¬ 
fered  by  the  tory  coalition  controlling 
this  Congress  is  to  recommend  we  re¬ 
vert  to  the  good  old  days.  I  remember 
the  campaign  of  1920,  when  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Warren  G.  Harding,  of 
Ohio,  said  what  we  should  do  is  to  "go 
back  to  normalcy.”  Scores  of  Members 
are  echoing  the  same  old  platitudes  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  today.  "Go  back 
to  normalcy.”  What  did  that  normalcy 
achieve?  Depression  and  its  lugubrious 
concomitant,  unemployment.  What  has 
been  offered  by  this  Congress  to  solve 
the  same  conditions  which  brought 
about  the  panic  of  1929?  Nothing. 
Nothing.  What  is  there  in  the  ofBng 
which  will  preclude  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  unemployment  that  prevailed  in 
1929?  Nothing.  After  the  last  war  we 
had  a  boom  and  then  a  depression. 
After  this  war  we  are  going  to  have  a 
boom  and  a  depression.  That  is  an  in¬ 
ducible  prognosis.  It  is  incumbent  on 
Congress  to  enact  remedial  legislation 
to  forestall  it.  Otherwise  chaos  will 
ensue. 

There  v/ere  some  forward-thinking, 
progressive  American  citizens  who  had 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unemplosnnent  was  about  to  conr 
front  the  American  Nation,  and  some¬ 
thing  practical  should  be  done  to  cor¬ 
rect  it.  The  answer  to  those  gentlemen 
from  conservatives  in  this  House  is  they 
are  Reds.  Chest-thumping  protago¬ 
nists  of  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  read 
sections  from  the  Soviet  Union  Consti¬ 
tution  and  attempt  speciously  to  impute 
to  Communists  the  origin  of  the  Patman 
proposal,  in  behalf  of  which  many  of 
us  have  served  on  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  experience  that 
when  a  speaker  cannot  support  his  ad¬ 
vocacies  with  cogent  argument,  nor  re¬ 
fute  his  opponent,  he  resorts  to  red¬ 
baiting.  That  tactic  demonstrates  the 
weakness  of  the  committee  position. 
Tom  Dewey,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
Harry  Truman  have  proclaimed  their 
warm  championship  of  full  employ¬ 
ment.  The  Senate  bill  or  the  Patman 
bill,  offered  now  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Outland],  are  the  sign¬ 
boards  truly  pointing  the  way  to  that 
desideratum,  full  employment.  The 
committee  substitute  probably  will  be 
the  only  bill  which  finally  on  a  record 
vote  will  be  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

[Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.  ] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Flood]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret 
I  find  myself  at  this  moment  in  disagree¬ 


ment  with  my  good  friend  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  but  I  must  state 
my  position  this  way :  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
full  employment  bill  as  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  the  people  of  this  country  want 
full  employment. 

The  bill  that  is  presented  to  the  House 
today  by  the  committee  is  neither  fish 
nor  fowl.  It  reminds  me  of  the  fellow 
standing  in  the  zoo  looking  at  a  giraffe 
and  saying  “There  ain’t  no  such  animal.” 
This  committee  reminds  me  of  a  small 
boy  walking  down  the  middle  of  a  high¬ 
way  whistling  because  he  is  going  past  a 
cemetery. 

I  am  not  going  to  compromise  my  peo¬ 
ple  here  on  the  necessity  and  the  urgency 
and  the  demand  of  the  people  of  this 
country  for  a  full  employment  bill.  This 
bill  before  us  today  is  not  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  nor  has  it  any  resemblance  to 
such  a  bill.  Let  us  look  at  it,  and  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  my  friends  who  with 
me  are  cosponsors  of  the  full  employment 
bill.  I  want  to  address  myself  to  the 
parliamentary  situation,  and  that  is  this: 
We  are  now  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  I  say  you  who  are  cosponsors  with 
me  should  vote  down  this  committee 
bill  which  is  nothing  but  an  amendment 
to  the  Senate  bill.  Now,  do  you  under¬ 
stand  that?  Your  vote  is  “No”  on  this 
proposition.  If  you  lose  on  that,  when 
we  get  back  in  the  House  you  will  vote 
again  on  the  Senate  bill  as  amended  by 
this  amendment  that  was  passed  over 
your  vote  of  “No.”  Then  you  vote  “No” 
again  in  the  House.  If  there  is  a  motion 
made  to  recommit,  as  there  v/ill  be,  then 
you  vote  not  to  have  this  whole  thing  re¬ 
committed  to  the  committee.  That  gives 
us  a  chance  to  get  a  roll  call  on  the  House 
bill  and  vote  it  down.  Then  you  will  get 
something.  Now,  understand  that  clear¬ 
ly.  You  are  cosponsors  of  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill.  Now,  let  us  vote  for  a  full 
employment  bill,  but  this  is  not  it. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  wants  to  bear  in  mind  that 
if  a  motion  to  recommit  carries,  the 
bill  is  dead. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  bill  may  be  dead, 
but  the  position  taken  by  the  majority 
leader  is  that  you  had  better  get  half  a 
loaf  than  none,  you  had  better  get  what 
you  can  out  of  the  wreck.  I  cannot 
agree.  I  say  we  can,  will,  and  must  force 
this  issue  and  get  a  real  bill. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Just  a  moment. 

If  this  bill  is  recommitted  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  subject  is  dead.  It  will 
be  very  much  alive  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
of  this  country  who  are  suffering  from 
existing  conditions  that  require  a  full 
employment  bill  for  their  solution 
and  demand  they  get  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Robsion]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 
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[Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky  addressed 
the  Committee.  His  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Otjtland]. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Outland:  On 
page  1,  line  3,  strike  out  the  language  of  the 
committee  substitute  and  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

‘‘That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Full 
Employment  Act  of  1945.’ 

“declakation  of  policy  '  I 

“Section  2.” 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the  matter 
pending  before  us  under  the  rule  is  the 
substitute.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  undertakes  to  amend  the 
original  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this, 
is  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  beg  the 
gentleman’s  pardon.  The  House  bill 
begins  on  page  10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  offer  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Yes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Outland:  Page 
10,  line  15,  strike  out  the  language  of  the 
committee  substitute  and  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘Full 
Employment  Act  of  1945.’ 

“declaration  of  policy 

“Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that — 

“(a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  foster  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
investment  of  private  capitai  in  trade  and 
commerce,  and  in  thr  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States; 

“(b)  All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seek¬ 
ing  work  have  the  right  to  useful,  remuner¬ 
ative,  regular,  and  full-time  employment, 
and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
assure  the  existence  at  all  times  of  suflacient 
employment  opportunities  to  enable  all 
Americans  who  have  finished  their  schooling 
and  who  do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping 
responsibilities  freely  to  exercise  this  right; 

“(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  set 
forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  in  order  to  (1)  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  Nation;  (2)  foster  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  American  home  and  the  American 
family  as  the  foundation  of  the  American 
way  of  life;  (3)  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  people;  (4)  provide  ade¬ 
quate  employment  opportunities  for  return¬ 
ing  veterans;  (5)  contribute  to  the  full  utili¬ 
zation  of  our  national  resources;  (6)  develop 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  several  States 
and  with  foreign  nations;  (7)  preserve  and 
strengthen  competitive  private  enterprise, 
particularly  small  business  enterprise;  (8) 
strengthen  the  national  defense  and  secur¬ 
ity;  and  (9)  contribute  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  lasting  peace  among 
nations,  it  is  essential  that  continulg  full 
employment  be  maintained  in  the  United 
States;  • 

“(d)  In  order  to  assist  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  governments 
In  achieving  continuing  full  employment,  It 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pursue  such  consistent  and  openly 
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arrived  at  economic  policies  and  programs 
as  will  stimulate  and  encourage  the  highest 
feasible  levels  of  employment  opportunities 
through  private  and  other  non-Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  ; 

“(e)  To  the  extent  that  continuing  full 
employment  cannot  otherwise  be  achieved, 
it  is  the  further  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  such  volume  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be 
needed  to  assure  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment:  and 

“(f)  Such  Investment  and  expenditure  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  designed 
to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth  and 
well-being,  and  to  stimulate  increased  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  by  private  enter¬ 
prise. 


“the  national  production  and  employment 

BUDGET 

“Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  the  National  Production  and  Employ¬ 
ment  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
‘National  Budget’),  which  shall  set  forth  in 
summary  and  detail,  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  or  such  longer  period  as  the  President 
may  deem  appropriate — 

“(1)  the  estimated  size  of  the  labor  force. 
Including  the  self-employed  in  Industry  and 
agriculture; 

“(2)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of 
Investment  and  expenditure  by  private  en¬ 
terprises,  consumers.  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  Federal  Government,  require 
to  produce  such  volume  of  the  gross  national 
product^  at  the  expected  level  of  prices,,  as 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  such  labor  force  (such  dollar 
volume  being  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
‘full  employment  volume  of  production’); 
and 

“(3)  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of 
prospective  investment  and  expenditure  by 
private  enterprises,  consumers.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  (not  taking  into  account  any  Increased 
or  decreased  investment  or  expenditure 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
programs  set  forth  in  such  Budget) . 

“The  estimates  and  information  herein 
called  for  shall  tain  account  of  such  foreign 
Investments  and  expenditure  for  exports  and 
Imports  as  affect  the  volume  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product. 

“(b)  ’The  extent,  if  any,  by  which  the 
estimated  aggregate  volume  of  prospective 
investment  and  expenditure  for  any  fiscal 
year  or  other  period,  as  set  forth  in  the  Na- 
•  tional  Budget  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(a)  (3)  of  this  section,  is  less  than  the  esti¬ 
mated  aggregate  volume  of  investment  and 
expenditure  required  to  assure  a  full  em¬ 
ployment  volume  of  production,  as  set  forth 
in  the  National  Budget  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  section,  shall  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title  be  regarded  as  a 
prospective  deficiency  in  the  National  Budget. 
When  there  is  a  prospective  deficiency  in  the 
National  Budget  for  any  fiscal  year  or  other 
period,  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such 
Budget  a  general  program  for  encouraging 
such  increased  non-Federal  investment  and 
expenditure,  particularly  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  which  will  promote  increased  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  by  private  enterprise, 
as  will  prevent  such  deficiency  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  The  President  shall  also  in¬ 
clude  in  such  Budget  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  relating  to  such  program  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  Such  pro¬ 
gram  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  current  and  projected  Federal  policies 
and  activities  with  reference  to  banking  and 
currency,  monopoly  and  competition,  wages 
and  working  conditions,  foreign  trade  and 
Investment,  agriculture,  taxation,  social  se¬ 
curity,  the  development  of  natural  resources, 
-i  and  such  other  matters  as  may  directly  or 


Indirectly  affect  the  level  of  non-Federal  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure. 

“(o)  To  the  extent,  if  any,  that  such  in¬ 
creased  non-Federal  Investment  and  expendi¬ 
ture  as  may  be  expected  to  result  from  actions 
taken  under  the  program  set  forth  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  are 
deemed  insufiScient  to  provide  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  volume  of  production,  the  President 
shall  transmit  a  general  program  for  such 
Federal  Investment  and  expenditure  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  bring  the  aggregate  volume 
of  investment  and  expenditure  by  private 
business,  consumers.  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  Federal  Government  up  to 
the  level  required  to  assure  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  volume  of  production.  Such  program 
shall  be  designed  to  contribute  to  the  na¬ 
tional  wealth  and  well-being  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  additional  non-Federal  Investment  and 
expenditure.  Any  of  such  programs  calling 
for  the  construction  of  public  works  by  the 
Federal  Government  shall  provide  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  necessary  construction  work 
by  private  concerns  under  contracts  awarded 
in  accordance  with  applicable  laws,  except 
where  the  performance  of  such  work  by  some 
other  method  is  necessary  by  reason  of  spe¬ 
cial  circumstances  or  is  authorized  by  other 
provisions  of  law. 

“(d)  If  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of 
prospective  Investment  and  expenditure  for 
any  fiscal  year  or  other  period,  as  set  forth 
in  the  National  Budget  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  this  section,  is  more 
than  the  estimated  aggregate  volume  of  in¬ 
vestment  and  expenditure  required  to  assure 
a  full  employment  volume  of  production, 
as  set  forth  in  the  National  Budget  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  President  shall  set  forth  in  such 
Budget  a  general  program  for  preventing  in¬ 
flationary  economic  dislocations,  or  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  aggregate  volume  of  investment 
and  expenditure  to  the  level  required  to 
assure  a  full  employment  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion,  or  both. 

“(e)  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall 
Include  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  monopolistic  practices  with 
respect  to  prices,  production,  or  distribution, 
or  other  monopolistic  practices,  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
of  this  act. 

“(f)  The  National  Budget  shall  include  a 
report  on  the  distribution  of  the  national 
Income  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  or 
such  longer  period  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate,  together  with  an  evalua- 
ticm  of  the  effect  upon  the  distribution  of 
the  national  Income  of  the  programs  set 
forth  in  such  Budget. 

“(g)  ’The  President  may  from  time  to  time 
transmit  to  Congress  such  supplemental  or 
revised  estimates,  information,  programs,  or 
legislative  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  in  connection  with  the 
National  Budget. 

“preparation  op  national  budget 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  The  National  Budget  shall  be 
prepared  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  the  general  direction  and  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Pi-esldent  and  in  consultation 
with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other 
heads  of  departments  and  establishments. 

“(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
several  departments  and  establishments  such 
preliminary  estimates  and  other  information 
as  will  enable  them  to  prepare  such  plans  and 
programs  as  may  be  needed  during  the  ensu¬ 
ing  or  subsequent  fiscal  years  to  help  achieve 
a  full  employment  volume  of  production. 

“(c)  The  President  may  establish  such  ad¬ 
visory  boards  or  committees  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  and  others, 
as  he  may  deem  advisable  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  and  consulting  on  methods  of 
achieving  the  objectives  of  this  act. 
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“joint  committee  on  the  national  budget 

“Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  National  Budget,  to 
be  composed  of  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  Senate  Committees 
on  Appropriations,  Banking  and  Currency, 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Finance,  and  seven 
additional  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate;  and 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Committees  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  Banking  and  Currency,  Labor,  and 
Ways  and  Means,  and  seven  additional  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  party  representation 
of  the  Joint  Committee  shall  reflect  the  rela¬ 
tive  membership  of  the  majority  and  minority 
parties  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint 
Committee — 

“(1)  to  make  a  study  of  the  National 
Budget  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  this 
act;  and 

“(2)  to  report  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  not  later  than  March  1 
of  each  year,  its  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  National  Budget, 
together  with  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  a  general  policy 
with  respect  to  such  National  Budget  to  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  dealing  with  legislation  relating  to  such 
National  Budget. 

“(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection.  The  committee  shall 
select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

“(d)  ’The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author¬ 
ized  to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times, 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such  testi¬ 
mony,  to  procure  such  printing  and  binding, 
and  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems 
advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services 
to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  ‘The  provi¬ 
sions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclusive,  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  shall  apply  in  case  of  any 
failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any 
subpena,  or  to  testify  when  summoned, 
under  authority  of  this  section. 

“(e)  The  Joint  Committee  is  empowered 
to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  cleri¬ 
cal  and  stenographic  assistance  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  advisable,  but  the  compensa¬ 
tion  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  the  compensa¬ 
tion  prescribed  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties. 
The  committee  may  utilize  such  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  as  it  deems  nec¬ 
essary  and  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  serv¬ 
ices,  information,  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  the  departments  and  establishments. 

“(f)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the 
chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

"rate  op  expenditures 

“Sec.  6.  (a)  The  President  shall  review 
quarterly  all  Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  to  which  the  current  and  antici¬ 
pated  level  of  non-Federal  Investment  and 
expenditure  warrants  any  change  in  the 
volume  of  such  Federal  investment  and  ex¬ 
penditure. 
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"(b)  Subject  to  such  principles  and 
standards  as  may  be  set  forth  in  applicable 
appropriation  acts  and  other  statutes,  the 
rate  of  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
may  be  varied  to  whatever  extent  and  in 
whatever  manner  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
sisting  in  assuring  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment,  with  due  consideration  being  given  to 
current  and  anticipated  variations  in  sav¬ 
ings  and  in  investment  and  expenditure  by 
private  business,  consumers.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
“aid  to  committees 

“Sec.  7.  The  heads  of  departments  and 
establishments  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  fur¬ 
nish  such  committee  with  such  aid  and  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  the  National 
Budget  as  it  may  request. 

“INTERPRETATION 

"Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  calling  for  or  authorizing — 

“(a)  the  operation  of  plants,  factories,  or 
other  productive  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government; 

“(b)  the  use  of  compulsory  measures  of 
any  type  whatsoever  in  determining  the  al¬ 
location  or  distribution  of  manpower; 

“(c)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures 
on  appropriations;  or 

“(d)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appro¬ 
priation  for,  any  program  set  forth  in  the 
National  Budget,  unless  such  program  shall 
have  been  authorized  by  provisions  of  law 
other  than  this  act. 

“(e)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or 
other  information,  the  publication  of  which 
might  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm 
or  person  supplying  such  information.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Otttland]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  3  minutes. 

(Mr.  OUTLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
particular  amendment  that  I  am  offer¬ 
ing  is  the  original  bill  that  those  of  us  in 
the  House  cosponsored  last  July.  It  is  a 
bill  which  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government,  after 
private  industry  has  failed,  and  only  af¬ 
ter  private  industry  has  failed,  to  see 
that  job  opportunities  aro  provided  for 
those  Americans  able  to  work  and  willing 
to  work.  Throughout  the  bill  every  pos¬ 
sible  safeguard  is  throv^n  around  the 
principle  of  private  enterprise.  Every 
possible  means  is  taken  to  see  that  busi¬ 
ness,  industry,  and  agriculture  in  this 
country  are  protected.  But  what  this 
amendment  does  say  is  that  after  every¬ 
thing  else  has  failed,  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  responsibility  of 
coming  in. 

You  will  recall  that  during  the  last  de¬ 
pression  how  every  mayor,  every  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  every  State  in  this  Union,  came 
to  Washington  asking  for  relief.  We  did 
not  hear  anything  about  communism 
then.  We  did  not  hear  anything  about 
socialism  then.  All  we  heard  was  the 
cry  for  help,  because  that  help  had  to 
come  from  the  Government  as  a  whole. 
That  is  what  is  taken  care  of  in  this 
original  House  bill. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
we  in  this  Congress  are  going  to  fulfill 
our  responsibilities  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  con¬ 
structive  action  such  as  this.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  take  other  measm’es  dur¬ 
ing  the  reconversion  period  here  on  the 


home  front  to  prevent  depression,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  serious  conditions  which  will 
arise  in  the  future.  We  cannot  wait  untii 
the  catastrophe  hits  us.  We  have  to  act 
now. 

I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  we  will 
not  make  this  a  partisan  issue;  that 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will 
join  together  in  voting  for  this  amend- 
mont,  which  would  be  truly  a  full-em¬ 
ployment  bill.  Any  other  action  is 
meaningless. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

VOORHIS], 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  going  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleagues 
from  California,  of  course.  Further¬ 
more,  if  that  amendment  should  not 
carry.  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
committee  substitute  in  order  to  try  to 
get  the  Senate  bill  before  the  House:  in 
other  words,  I  am  going  to  vote  my  con¬ 
victions  on  this  matter. 

Those  convictions,  very  briefly,  are  as 
follows:  That  it  is  all-important  that  in 
Democratic  fashion  in  this  great  na¬ 
tional  legislature  in  the  United  States 
there  should  be  a  declaration  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  this  Nation  not  to  permit 
mass  unemployment  to  corfie  to  this 
coimtry  again;  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
this  country  that  we  shall  maintain  so 
effective  a  balance  between  the  floor  of 
buying  power  on  the  one  hand  and  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  other  as  to  assure  the 
opportunity  for  emplosrment  for  our 
people.  How?  I  read  a  passage  from 
the  Senate  bill  itself  which  is  similar  to 
a  provision  in  the  Outland  amendment; 

(d)  To  that  end  the  Federal  Government 
shall.  In  cooperation  with  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
others,  develop  and  pursue  a  consistent  and 
carefully  planned  economic  program  with 
respect  to,  but  not  limited  to,  taxation; 
banking,  credit,  and  currency;  monopoly  and 
monopolistic  practices;  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions;  foreign  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment;  agriculture;  education;  housing;  social 
security;  natural  resources; 

And  so  forth.  What  means  do  we 
have  in  the  committee  substitute  to  con¬ 
sider  these  matters,  to  consider  for  once 
the  vital,  over-all  economic  problem  of 
America?  We  have  a  committee  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  committee  substitute  which 
is  composed  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  two 
busiest  committees  of  this  House,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  have 
gi'eat  respect  for  those  gentlemen,  but 
how  in  the  world-  with  their  normal 
duties,  are  they  going  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
sider  the  tremendous  question  of  a  policy 
on  the  maintenance  of  national  pros¬ 
perity  and  employment?  It  is  utterly 
impossible.  But  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  or  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  California  there  is 
provided  a  committee  of  30  members 
which  will  be  able  to  devote  its  whole 
time  to  this  all-important  task  and  duty. 
If  we  adopt  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  California,  or  if  you 
adopt  the  Senate  bill  we  are  not  com¬ 
mitting  this  Nation  to  a  new  economic 
course  of  action,  but  what  we  are  saying 
is  that  we  will  do  all  those  things  which 


will  contribute  to  the  necessary  goal  of 
not  permitting  a  depression  to  visit  this 
Nation  again.  Believe  me,  those  of  us 
who  seek  to  do  that  thing  are  the  true 
friends  of  freedom  of  enterprise  and 
every  other  kind  of  freedom  in  this 
Nation.  The  alternative  proposal  is  that 
we  hide  our  heads  in  the  sands  of  time 
until  there  comes  again  a  great  economic 
catastrophe  in  this  Nation,  at  which  time 
the  survival  of  freedom  will  indeed  be 
difScult. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  LemkeL 

Mr.  LEMICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  called  the  full  employment  bill.  To 
begin  with,  that  is  a  sad  misnomer.  It 
should  be  called  the  employment  bill  of 
a  council  of  three  at  $15,000  a  year. 
That  is  really  all  that  is  in  the  bill.  It 
is  not  obnoxious  because  it  v/ill  not  hm’t 
anybody  and  it  will  not  do  anybody  any 
good.  “Pull  employment”  is  a  good  slo¬ 
gan,  even  though  it  gives  full  employ¬ 
ment  to  only  three. 

This  bill  provides  that  a  council  of 
three  be  appointed  to  tell  the  President 
what  the  President  already  knows  better 
than  the  council  when  the  conditions 
exist.  It  tells  them  to  figure  out  for 
the  President  what  to  do,  but  I  do  not 
know  what  these  little  hired  men  of  his 
could  tell  him  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Attorney  General  could  not  tell  him, 
and  what  every  Member  of  Congress  on 
either  side  of  the  House  could  tell  him 
if  he  were  willing  to  Usten  to  them. 

I  am  sorry  you  spent  so  much  money 
printing  this  bill  with  nothing  but  mean¬ 
ingless  words.  They  are  not  worth  the 
price  of  the  paper  on  which  you  printed 
them.  I  cannot  see  anything  in  this 
bill,  yet  I  cannot  see  any  harm  in  it. 
It  has  put  me  in  the  position  for  the 
first  time  on  the  floor  of  this  House  of 
voting  for  something  and  getting  noth¬ 
ing  for  it,  neither  good  nor  bad. 

Usually  a  bill  has  at  least  seme  ob¬ 
jectionable  or  some  good  features  about 
it,  but  all  I  see  to  this  is  that  somebody 
shall  tell  the  President  when  there  is 
unemployment — a  condition  that  any 
President,  whoever  he  is,  will  already 
know.  There  is  not  a  governor  of  a 
State  of  this  Union  who  cannot  do  that; 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
there  is  not  a  single  employee  of  the 
Congress  or  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  does  not  know  when  it  exists. 

The  question  is,  when  unemployment 
exists.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?  And  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  tells  you  what  to  do  about  it. 
There  will  be  unemployment — plenty  of 
it.  We  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  head¬ 
aches  before  we  get  back  to  normal 
times  or  to  peacetime.  We  will  have 
headaches  that  will  be  deliberately 
manufactured  by  a  few,  and  we  will  have 
headaches  that  you  cannot  avoid  during 
the  transition.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
am  put  in  the  position  of  having  to  vote 
on  a  bill  that  really  means  nothing. 

It  is  true  that  “full  employment”  is  a 
good  campaign  slogan  for  election,  but 
the  people  have  a  right  to  expect  some¬ 
thing  better  than  that  from  us.  I  shall 
vote  for  this  bill  only  because  then  it 
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will  go  to  conference,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  conferees  will  rewrite  it 
and  make  a  bill  out  of  it — a  bill  that  will, 
at  least,  have  a  definite  purpose  and  a 
reason  for  being  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Granger], 

(Mr.  GRANGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  again 
we  are  confronted  with  a  choice.  It  is 
like  the  choice  that  is  sometimes  given 
to  a  criminal  when  he  has  been  convicted. 
They  ask  him  whether  he  would  rather 
be  shot  or  hanged. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  grand  depar¬ 
ture  from  what  the  sponsors  of  this 
measure  intended.  This  measure  could 
well  be  referred  to  as  the  Alabama  Hay 
Ride  of  1946.  It  has  no  meaning.  As  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  said,  it 
will  do  no  good  nor  no  harm  as  far  as 
anyone  can  learn.  The  only  thing  that 
gives  it  any  dignity  at  all,  in  my  opinion, 
is  that  one  of  its  sponsors  is  that  great 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whittington],  the  great  Congress¬ 
man  that  I  admire  so  much.  I  hate  to 
see  him  mixed  up  in  a  mess  of  this  kind. 

We  have  worked  a  long  time  on  the 
Patman  full  employment  bill.  We 
thought  we  were  carrying  out  the  man¬ 
date  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  offering 
legislation  that  would  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  as  outlined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  appeal  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  for  this  legislation.  The  whole  con¬ 
cept  of  the  bill  we  sponsored  has  been 
scuttled.  In  my  judgment,  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  absolutely  meaningless.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  could  even  sup¬ 
port  it  if  it  were  a  question  of  whether  or 
not  to  refer  it  back  to  the  committee. 
The  only  impelling  thing,  to  cause  me  to 
vote  for  the  committee  version  is  whether 
or  not  I  would  want  it  to  go  out  to  the 
country  that  one  of  the  major  recom¬ 
mendations  proposed  by  the  President 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Congress. 
That  is  an  important  consideration. 

[Mr.  KEFAUVER  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Holifield]. 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  certainly  not  a  time  for  oratory,  even 
if  I  were  capable  of  it.  This  is  a  time  to 
state  clearly  that  the  117  sponsors  of  the 
full  employment  bill  have  an  opportunity 
at  this  time  to  vote  on  the  bill  which  they 
sponsored,  H.  R.  2202,  commonly  known 
as  the  IJatman  bill.  It  is  now  being 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill.  This 
gives  you  for  the  first  time  a  chance  to 
vote  on  the  subject  which  you  sponsored. 
So  let  us  keep  that  in  mind  in  voting  on 
this  particular  amendment.  I  have  no 
time  for  recriminations.  I  think  the 
committee  has  tried  to  do  a  good  job  in 
bringing  out  the  bill  which  they  have 
reported.  I  think  this  amendment  that 
is  offered  has  better  substance  in  it. 


I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  that  in  1920  things  were  pretty  bad 
in  Italy,  and  Mussolini  marched  on  Rome 
and  took  over  because  of  unemployment. 

In  1933,  Hitler  took  over  Germany  be¬ 
cause  unemployment  prevailed  through¬ 
out  Germany.  We  know  we  will  face  a 
condition  of  unemployment  when  this 
war  is  over  and  deflation  arrives.  We  do 
not  want  what  happened  in  Italy  and 
Germany  to  happen  here  because  of  our 
unemployment.  We  know  we  have  to 
make  some  plan  to  look  forward  and 
meet  that  situation.  H.  R.  2202  is  a 
well-thought-out  plan.  It  is  not  com¬ 
munistic  or  socialistic.  It  is  democratic. 
It  gives  the  commission  the  right  to  bring 
before  the  President  certain  data.  The 
President  makes  certain  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  Congress.  The  Congress  can 
then  discard  his  recommendations  or  ap¬ 
prove  them  at  that  time.  -  Anyone  who 
tries  to  draw  a  red  herring  of  radicalism 
or  communism  or  socialism  across  the 
trail  regarding  the  vote  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  merely  beclouding  the  issue. 

You  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  as  to  whether  we  shall  plan  to  take 
care  of  unemployment  or  whether  we  will 
let  unemployment  descend  upon  us  with¬ 
out  planning,  and  then  try  to  take  care 
of  it  as  best  we  can  at  that  time,  because 
that  is  just  exactly  what  the  Congress 
will  have  to  do.  We  planned  to  win  the 
war.  Why  can  we  not  plan  to  eliminate 
these  cycles  of  depression  that  inevitably 
follow  every  war? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi¬ 
field]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Biemiller]. 

(Mr.  BIEMILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  many  in  this  House  who  are 
worried  that  the  free  private  enterprise 
system  may  be  replaced  by  some  other 
system.  I  think  those  Members  should 
recognize  quite  frankly  that  there  is  just 
one  way  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  will  fall.  That  is  if  we  continue 
to  have  recurring  depressions,  with  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  and  nothing  be¬ 
ing  done  about  it.  Those  who  oppose  the 
Outland  amendment,  which  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  Patman  full  employment  bill,  are 
those  who  should  think  twice,  because  in 
opposing  it  you  are  saying,  “We  do  not 
want  to  plan  against  the  period  of  un¬ 
employment.  We  are  willing  to  take  our 
chances,  and  have  fifteen  or  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  unemployed  roaming  the  streets  of 
this  country,  and  thereby  create  a  crisis 
in  which  a  great  radical  movement  can 
develop;  a  movement  which  would  de¬ 
mand  a  radical  change  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

During  the  war  we  were  all  pleased  by 
the  tremendous  job  that  was  done  of 
turning  out  war  material.  It  is  true  our 
country  did  the  greatest  job  the  world  has 
ever  knqwn.  I  submit  that  job  was  done 
through  a  partnership  of  management, 
labor,  and  Government.  It  was  a  tri¬ 
partite  job.  All  three  elements  played 
an  important  role  in  the  partnership. 
What  the  original  Patman  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  you  does  is  to  set  up  a  similar  kind 
of  proposal  for  a  period  of  peace.  It  is 


trying  to  apply  the  techniques  that  we 
learned  during  the  war,  techniques  that 
produced  results,  except  that  we  want  to 
apply  them  this  time  to  build  peacetime 
prosperity,  rather  than  in  building  en¬ 
gines  of  destruction. 

I  submit  to  this  House,  the  techniques 
that  did  turn  out  the  kind  of  production 
we  had  during  the  war  ought  to  be  equally 
useful  during  a  timb  of  peace.  The 
techniques  that  produced  all  the  weapons 
necessary  to  down  the  most  ruthless  war 
machine  the  world  had  ever  seen,  should 
be  used  now  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
housing  and  food  and  clothing  and  all 
of  the  good  things  of  life  for  our  popula¬ 
tion.  That  is  the  plea  which  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  full  employment  bill  lay 
in  front  of  you.  We  are  not  trying  to 
change  the  basic  concepts  of  American 
life  in  any  way.  We  are  trying  to  give 
you  some  fire  insurance — insurance 
against  a  great  conflagration  which  wUl 
sweep  this  country  and  sweep  the  entire 
world  If  we  do  not  make  plans  to  prevent 
it.  In  my  opinion  the  committee  bill  is  a 
very  sad  substitute  and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  committee  will  vote  to  restore  the 
language  of  the  original  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]. 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  introduced  House 
bill  No.  2202,  which  was  designed  to  make 
the  immortal  Franklin  Roosevelt’s  dream 
of  60,000,000  jobs  for  the  toilers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  come  true.  Later  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  humanitarian  statesman,  former  Vice 
President  Henry  Wallace,  made  the 
60,000,000-jobs  expression  familiar  to 
every  progressive  in  the  land. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  Pat¬ 
man  bill,  I  became  one  of  its  cosponsors, 
and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  endeavoring  to  prevail  upon 
the  House  to  approve  it.  Unfortunately, 
this  liberal  bill  was  referred  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  in  which  it  had  no  more  chance  to 
escape  ignominious  death  than  Socrates 
had  in  Athens  or  the  Saviom-  had  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  measure  which  the  committee  has 
brought  forth  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  mountain  labored  and  brought  forth 
a  mouse,  is  no  more  like  the  Patman  bill 
than  the  jackass  in  the  lion’s  skin  was 
like  the  king  of  beasts  which  the  skin 
had  previously  adorned. 

Fortunately  for  the  progressive  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  there  will  soon  be  an 
opportunity  to  vote  to  substitute  the  Pat¬ 
man  bill  for  the  committee  measm-e.  To 
my  regret,  the  existing  parliamentary  sit¬ 
uation  is  such  that  the  vote  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Outland]  to  substitute  the 
Patman  bill  must,  at  the  best,  be  succes¬ 
sively  by  voice,  division,  and  tellers,  and 
no  record  will  disclose  the  manner  in 
which  any  Member’s  duty  is  discharged 
in  this  matter. 

If  the  proposed  substitution  is  defeat¬ 
ed,  the  Members  who  desire  a  full  em¬ 
ployment  bill  will  be  confronted  with 
this  dilemma:  They  can  either  vote  for 
the  wholly  inadequate  and  notoriously 
unsatisfactory  committee  measure,  in  the 
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hope  that  if  it  is  adopted  it  will  be  greatly 
Improved  by  the  conference  committee 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which 
it  will  inevitably  be  sent;  or  they  can 
vote  against  the  committee’s  proposal, 
with  the  unhappy  realization  that  if  it  is 
defeated  the  only  chance  for  any  sort 
of  employment  legislation  during  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress  will  have  been  lost 
forever.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  if 
the  worse  becomes  the  worst,  I  shall, 
with  unfeigned  reluctance,  vote  for  the 
committee  amendment. 

But  let  me  entreat  the  House  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  Patman  bill  which,  if  it  be¬ 
comes  a  law,  will  provide  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  against  Nation-wide  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

Ever  since  we  were  dragged  into  the 
Second  World  War,  it  has  been  my  ines¬ 
capable  belief  that  in  the  postwar  era 
this  country’s  predominant  peril  would 
be  that  of  unemployment.  That  belief 
sprang  from  the  recollection  of  the  long, 
tragic  years  of  unprecedented  distress 
that  followed  World  War  I.  The  lack  of 
vision,  preparation,  and  performance 
which  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
after  the  First  World  War  should  not  be 
permitted  again  to  curse  the  country  in 
this  second  postwar  period. 

Young  men  generally  were  promised 
that  upon  their  return  from  the  front 
after  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan 
they  would  be  restored  to  the  identical 
jobs  they  surrendered  when  they  entered 
the  service  to  fight  for  their  country  and 
the  preservation  of  the  blessings  which 
make  it  the  happiest  land  on  earth.  As 
the  far-seeing  had  expected,  the  task  of 
performing  these  encouraging  promises 
is  proving  to  be  as  difficult  as  it  would  be 
for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  before  the  sun 
had  set  on  the  last  day  of  the  First  World 
War  practically  every  Governm.ent  con¬ 
tract  for  military  supplies  was  cancelled. 
War-serving  industries,  that  had  been 
operating  at  capacity  24  hours  a  day, 
immediately  extinguished  their  fire's, 
closed  their  doors,  and  began  their  long 
and  laborious  return  to  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction.  Overnight  millions  of  war 
workers  lost  their  jobs.  And  before  the 
first  trainload  of  soldiers  returned  from 
their  camps  in  the  United  States,  and 
weeks  before  the  first  shipload  of  vet¬ 
erans  returned  from  overseas,  every  in¬ 
dustrial  center  in  the  country  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  which,  during  its  long  delayed  so¬ 
lution,  brought  the  Nation  within  a 
hearthrob  of  a  revolution  too  distressing 
for  prolonged  discussion  and  too  dis¬ 
astrous  for  unnecessary  contemplation. 

Before  the  completion  of  demobiliza¬ 
tion,  a  panic  worse  than  the  world  had 
ever  witnessed  descended  upon  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Subject  to  occasional  interrup¬ 
tions,  that  panic  during  the  next  15  years 
impoverished  a  majority  of  the  American 
people.  After  destroying  business, 
wrecking  banks,  ruining  farmers,  and 
bankrupting  manufacturers,  it  overran 
the  land  with  an  army  of  15,000,000  job¬ 
less  men,  destitute  women,  and  starving 
children.  It  agonized  the  Nation  until 
its  victims  everywhere  cried  out  with  the 
Apostle  Paul:  “Oh,  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?’’ 


The  progenitor  of  these  heartbreaking 
tragedies  was  the  unemployment  which 
destroyed  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country. 

Between  1918  and  1933,  our  govern¬ 
mental  stxnjcture  was  again  and  again 
shaken  by  the  convulsions  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  from  “turret  to  foundation  stone.” 

At  sometime  during  this  postwar  pe¬ 
riod  the  unemployment  strain  upon  our 
democracy  will  be  as  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  last  postwar  period  as 
12,000,000  veterans  of  this  war  are 
greater  than  the  four  million  who  came 
marching  home  27  years  ago. 

When  the  Pharisaical  lawyer  pro¬ 
pounded  the  inquiry;  “Which  is  the 
greatest  commandment?”  the  Saviour 
specified  two,  and  added:  “On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets.”  Please  mark  this  predic¬ 
tion.  During  the  next  few  years,  on  em¬ 
ployment  will  hang  “all  the  law  and  the 
prophets”  of  success  in  the  stupendous 
enterprise  of  rebuilding  the  world  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  heart’s  desire  of  the 
countless  millions  who  constantly  yearn 
and  fervently  pray  for  generally  diffused, 
permanent  prosperity  and  a  just  and 
everlasting  peace. 

American  industry  may,  as  usual,  be 
depended  upon  to  employ  all  whom  it  can 
profitably  utilize.  But  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  there  will  be  millions  during 
the  next  few  years  whom  private  enter¬ 
prise  cannot  absorb.  Hence  prudence 
dictates  that  plans  for  vast,  useful  public 
works  programs  should  be  formulated 
and  held  in  readiness  for  execution  the 
moment  the  necessity  for  governmental 
assistance  appears. 

As  experience  teaches  that  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  pay  premiums  for  a 
fire  insurance  policy  on  one’s  home  that 
may  never  burn  instead  of  running  the 
risk  of  having  it  destroyed  in  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  the  owner  alone  would 
suffer  all  the  loss,  so  common  sense  dic¬ 
tates  tiiat  it  is  better  to  be  prepared 
with  the  Patman  bill  to  meet  an  unem¬ 
ployment  crisis,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
never  come,  than  it  is  wait  until  we  are 
overwhelmed  by  disasters  such  as  were 
suffered  during  the  3  ‘/a  years  prior  to  the 
4th  of  March  1933. 

There  are  great  self -liquidating  im¬ 
provements,  such  as  that  of  controlling 
the  devastating  flood  waters  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  its  tributaries,  which  will 
require  tens  of  millions  of  days’  work 
and  billions  of  dollars  for  its  achieve¬ 
ment  that,  when  the  occasion  arises, 
should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  prosecuted 
by  the  government  of  all  the  people. 

But  it  is  conceived  that  the  combined 
demands  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  industry  for  labor  may  not  equal 
the  available  supply  during  the  next  few 
years.  In  that  case,  every  State  in  the 
Union  should  and,  with  undoubted  eco¬ 
nomic  propriety,  could  sponsor  labor- 
employing  public-improvement  programs 
which,  if  providently  executed,  would, 
in  a  short  time,  liquidate  themselves  and 
thereafter  long  pay  liberal  dividends  in 
utility  to  those  by  means  of  whose  taxes 
such  improvements  had  been  financed. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  of  average 
topography  still  has  hundreds  of  miles  of 
narrow,  winding,  hazardous  roads 
which — in  behalf  of  safety  and  economy 


of  time,  gasoline,  and  motor  equipment — 
should  be  widened  or  straightened^ — or 
both.  Even  through  mountainous  coun¬ 
try  the  high  cost  of  shortening  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  important  points  by  sub¬ 
stituting  straight  for  crooked  roads 
would,  in  a  little  while,  be  repaid  by  the 
savings  of  the  traveling  public’s  time  and 
the  reductions  in  the  cost  of  operating 
the  instrumentalities  of  transportation. 

In  this  aeronautical  age,  no  State  can 
keep  step -with  progress  without  ade¬ 
quate  airport  facilities  for  all  its  im¬ 
portant  cities  and  industrial  centers.  In 
the  construction  of  these  ports  lie  in¬ 
numerable  opportunities  for  the  profit¬ 
able  employment  of  surplus  labor  by 
State  and  municipal  governments. 

More  than  nine-tenths  of  our  miunici- 
palities  need  sewage-disposal  plants  to 
conserve  valuable  fertilizing  material 
and  abate  the  nuisance  that  it  peren¬ 
nially  generates  by  polluting  streams, 
filling  the  air  with  nauseating  odors  and 
spreading  disease  far  and  near. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
valuable  projects  that  would  require  un¬ 
limited  labor  for  their  consummation 
and  to  which  the  Federal  Government’s 
assistance,  in  cases  of  necessity,  could 
and  would  be  lent  if  the  Patman  bill 
should  become  a  law. 

Friends  of  full  employment,  our  op¬ 
portunity  is  at  hand.  Let  us  improve  it 
by  adopting  the  Patman  bill  amendment 
and  thus,  for  the  moment,  do  evers^thing 
in  our  power  to  make  it  impossible  for 
unemployment  ever  again  to  smite  this 
Nation  with  its  curse. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired.  ' 

(Mr.  NEELY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  gentleman  from  California  TMr. 
Doyle]  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

(Mr.  DO'ZMl  asked  and  w’as  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  March  21,  1854,  said: 

Property  Is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  Is 
desirable;  It  Is  a  positive  good  in  the  world. 
(That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich,  ard  hence  is  just  encour¬ 
agement  to  industry  and  enterprise). 

Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down 
the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  work 
diligently  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus 
by  example  assuring  that  his  own  shall  be 
safe  from  violence  when  built. 

I  am  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the 
original  Patman  bill  -and  perhaps  I  feel 
impelled  to  speak  briefly  now  because  I 
find  intolerant  language  used  tov/ard 
some  of  us  who  are  coauthors  of  that 
bill,  charges  of  fraud,  of  intention, 
charges  of  intention  to  defeat  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life ;  to  deceive  the  American 
people.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
In  that  profession  we  learn  to  respect  the 
opinion  of  our  opponents,  even  though 
we  differ  with  that  opinion.  A  state  of 
mind  in  the  thinking  of  legislators  which 
is  so  closed  that  it  does  not  admit  of 
any  truth  or  sincerity  or  patriotism  in 
the  plans  and  thinking  of  the  other 
American  across  the  aisle  from  you  is  not 
conducive  to  sound  legislative  results  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  good.  An  at- 
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titude  of  mind  which  thinks  habitually 
in  terms  of  suspicion  and  contempt  for 
that  other  American’s  opinion  is  a  form 
of  intolerance  and  egotism  which  bears 
no  good  results  for  the  American  people. 

I  am  1  of  the  116  coauthors  of  the 
Patman  bill.  I  was  honored  to  be  one 
for  I  believe  in  the  proposition  that  if 
there  is  full  employment  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  man  and  women,  then  there  will  be 
increasingly  higher  levels  of  life.  Yes; 
levels  of  daily  life  for  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  on  all  human  experience  fronts.  In 
proportion  as  there  is  full  employment 
there  will  be  full  purchasing  power  and 
full  production  depends  upon  a  full  abil¬ 
ity  to  purchase  the  products  of  full  pro¬ 
duction.  Manufacturers  make  their 
money  profits  off  of  the  sale  of  their 
wares.  The  more  sales  they  make,  pre¬ 
sumably  they  make  more  profits.  But 
folks  who  have  no  work  cannot  buy  and 
pay  cash  for  wares  produced  in  our  fac¬ 
tories  unless  they  have  opportunity  for 
the  full  employment  best  enabled  to  raise 
the  standards  of  living  of  the  families 
of  America.  Full  production  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  a, full  buying  power;  and  a 
buying  or  purchasing  power  depends 
upon  job  opportunities  for  the  American 
people.  I  believe  it  necessary  and  sound 
in  our  American  way  of  free  competitive 
enterprise  that  employing  industry  have 
opportunity  for  full  steam  ahead  in  pro¬ 
duction.  We  have  produced  for  war, 
now  let  us  produce  for  peace.  Our  com¬ 
petitive  system  can  do  this,  provided, 
however,  that  a  full  job  opportunity  is 
available  to  every  honest-to-God  Amer¬ 
ican  who  Is  industrious  and  forthright 
to  work  as  fully  as  may  be  in  decent,  dig¬ 
nified  work  at  a  decent  wage.  You  will 
see  then  why  I  am  for  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  of  which  I  am  a  coauthor. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  clear  sign  of  lack 
of  understanding  of  other  Americans  to 
argue  that  those  who  favor  full  employ¬ 
ment  are  favoring  the  State  taking  over 
free  enterprise.  Such  an  argument  has 
no  application  to  my  thinking  or  inten¬ 
tions.  Why  any  American  should  want 
to  limit  job  opportunity  for  any  other 
fellow  American  is  more  than  I  can  un¬ 
derstand.  Is  it  untrue  that  the  hope  and 
aspiration  of  America  is  that  all  indus¬ 
trious  men  shall  become  free  of  fear  and 
free  from  hunger  and  free  from  want? 
Freedom  of  press  and  worship  and  speech 
is  an  empty  phrase  if  honest,  indus¬ 
trious  men  cannot  find  job  opportunities. 

The  machine  age,  the  atomic  age — 
there  have  combined  together  to  compel 
us  to  recognize  man’s  inhumanity  to  man 
in  matters  of  allowing  the  man  who 
works  with  his  hands  or  brain  to  rise 
and  live  at  a  level  of  life  consistent  with 
recognition  of  the  declaration  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  or  in  the  image 
of  God. 

If  you  think  that  my  extemporaneous 
remarks  are  this  day  too  idealistic,  then, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  let  me 
r’emind  you  that  a  nation  which  places 
too  much  emphasis  upon  the  material¬ 
istic  to  the  destruction  of  proper  place 
for  the  spiritual  is  a  nation  which  is 
bound  to  dissolve  and  decay. 

To  deny  creation  of  a  national  philoso¬ 
phy  which  is  bounden  to  not  let  honest 


men  starve  and  children  not  go  without 
schooling  and  recreation,  is  to  deny  that 
our  fellow  man  who  is  willing  and 
anxious  for  employment,  is  nevertheless 
condemned  to  compulsory  idleness  with 
all  of  its  damning  and  destroying  results. 
Compulsory  idleness  comes  from  lack  of 
job  opportunities  in  almost  every  case. 
Please  note  that  I  said  compulsory  idle¬ 
ness  from  lack  of  opportunity  to  gain¬ 
fully  work  at  decent  wages  and  honest 
toil. 

And,  when  mass  compulsory  idleness 
comes  about  again  as  part  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  that  even  you  Members  of  this 
House  on  the  Republican  side  admit  will 
come  if  certain  conditions  prevail,  then 
our  free  competitive  system  is  not  un¬ 
likely  to  be  further  weakened  and  justly 
condemned  as  inadequate.  This  full 
employment  bill  is  a  backlog  to  free 
enterprise  and  a  friend  of  free  enterprise 
in  time  of  trial  and  need.  Freedom  of 
enterprise  will  not  survive  in  its  present 
form  if  we  allow  mass  compulsory  idle¬ 
ness  to  come  about  through  fault  on  our 
part  of  procrastination  or  blindness  to 
truth.  Hunger,  cold,  lack  of  opportunity 
for  schooling  for  children,  lack  of  ample 
necessities  of  life — these  are  determining 
factors  in  the  progress  of  our  great 
Nation.  Full  production  and  full  em¬ 
ployment  would  make  lack  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  impossible  for  honest  men. 

Yes,  I  am  liberal  enough  to  insist  upon 
the  right  of  all  my  fellow  Americans  to 
have  full  enough  job  opportunities  so 
that  they,  too,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color,  can  also  have  a  sense  of  a  rise 
in  their  standards  of  living  from  day  to 
day. 

But,  if  this  original  full  employment 
bill  does  not  pass  this  day,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  committee  amendment.  While 
it  shuns  the  declaration  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  which  I  favored  as  essential,  yet  the 
committee  amendment  declares  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  of  “high  level’’  of  employ¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  say  how  “high.’’  But 
the  ordinary,  meaning  of  the  word  as 
compared  with  the  term  “low”  or 
“medium”  or  “average”  or  other  applic¬ 
able  or  comparative  terms  will  take  care 
of  that  when  the  time  comes.  And,  as  I 
had  no  desire  to  weaken  the  system  of 
“free”  enterprise,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  committee  amendment  also  keeps  it 
strong.  This  committee  amendment  is  a 
definite  beginning  In  the  right  direction. 
Inasmuch  as  the  original  bill  may  not 
pass  today.  A  “high  level”  is  not  a  “full 
level,”  but  it  is  higher  than  our  present 
national  level  of  no  declared  policy  at  all 
as  to  doing  away  with  compulsory  mass 
idleness. 

Money  profits  are  essential,  as  motive 
for  taking  money  risks,  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  initiative  and  for  outlet  for 
American  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  we  have  so  far 
in  this  Congress  magnified  the  extent  of 
the  need  or  desirability  for  piling  up  ma¬ 
terial  gain.  Man  never  has  lived  by 
bread  alone  and  man  never  can  seek  pri¬ 
marily  to  acquire  and  acquire  and  ac¬ 
quire  more  and  more  and  more  of  the 
material  things  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
spiritual,  unless  such  man  anticipates 
self-destruction  and  moral  decay. 


Yes;  we  have  pretty  well  taken  care 
of  American  industry  in  terms  of  taxes, 
cut-backs,  excess-profits-tax  cancella¬ 
tion  and  other  protection  from  money 
losses  growing  out  of  this  war.  But 
what  have  we  yet  done  to  protect  and 
fortify  the  human  body  and  mind  and 
soul  from  the  ravages  of  war.  I  do  not 
minimize  the  proper  place  of  material 
and  money  gain  as  essential;  but,  I  do 
say  it  is  high  time  we  recognize  in  terms 
of  legislative  action  the  fact  that  men 
and  women  of  forthrightness  and  moral¬ 
ity  and  industry  and  with  the  love  of  God 
in  their  daily  lives  are  the  realistic  na¬ 
tional  wealth.  Manhood  Is  higher  than 
money  and  character  is  richer  than  cash. 

The  obligation  of  government  Is  not 
to  control  men  nor  is  it  to  enrich  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  There  is 
no  security  for  the  few  if  there  is  in¬ 
security  as  to  the  necessities  of  life  for 
the  many.  Let  us  be  willing  that  all 
worthy  men  shall  achieve  an  abundant 
life.  We  want  this  for  ourselves  and, 
feeling  that  we  are  entitled  to  a  work¬ 
ing  condition  in  which  we  can  deservedly 
reach  this  level  of  living  for  ourselves 
we  are  obligated  to  see  to  it  that  our 
neighbors  have  like  opportunity  to  earn 
it.  This  is  free  enterprise  in  opportunity 
for  employment  and  advancement. 

I  see  no  reason  to  think  I  am  un¬ 
sound  in  arguing  for  full  employment 
when  these  four  older  statesmen  of 
America  pronounced  for  it.  Listen  to 
them. 

T'ranklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Chicago,  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1944: 

To  assure  the  full  realization  of  the  right 
to  useful  and  remunerative  employment,  an 
adequate  program  must,  and  if  I  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  about  it  will,  provide  America 
with  close  to  60,000,000  productive  jobs. 
•  •  •  If  anyone  feels  that  my  faith  In  our 

ability  to  provide  60,000,000  peacetime  Jobs  is 
fantastic,  let  him  remember  that  some  people 
said  the  same  thing  about  my  demand  in 
1940  for  50,001  airplanes. 

Harry  S.  Truman,  Washington,  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  1945: 

A  national  reassertlon  of  the  right  to  work 
for  every  American  citizen  able  and  willing  to 
work — a  declaration  of  the  ultimate  duty  of 
government  to  use  its  own  resources  if  all 
other  methods  should  fail  to  prevent  pro¬ 
longed  unemployment — these  will  help  to 
avert  fear  and  establish  fuU  employment. 
The  prompt  and  firm  acceptance  of  this  bed¬ 
rock  public  responsibility  will  reduce  the  need 
for  its  exercise.  I  ask  that  full-employment 
legislation  to  provide  these  vital  assurances 
be  speedily  enacted. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Seattle,  September 
21.  1944; 

If  at  any  time  there  are  not  sufficient  jobs 
in  private  employment  to  go  around,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can,  and  must,  create  job  oppor¬ 
tunities,  because  there  must  be  jobs  for  all 
In  this  country  of  ours.  •  •  »  jf  there  is 

one  thing  we  are  all  agreed  upon  it  is  that 
in  the  coming  peacetime  years  we  in  this 
country  must  have  jobs  and  opportunity  for 
all.  That  is  everybody’s  business.  Therefore, 
it  is  the  business  of  government." 

Herbert  Hoover,  Newark,  September 
18,  1928: 

I  wish  to  lay  down  the  proposition  that  the 
very  prerequisite,  the  very  foundation  of  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  to  our  industrial  and  business 
employees  is  full  and  stable  employment.  A 
continued  surplus  of  unemployed  workers 
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means  decreasing  wages,  Increasing  hours, 
and  fear  for  the  future.  To  protect  labor,  to 
maintain  its  prosperity,  to  abolish  poverty, 
we  must  so  organize  our  economic  system  as 
to  provide  a  job  for  ail  who  have --the  wiU  to 
work. 

When  Patrick  Henry  said,  “Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death,”  he  was  not 
pronouncing  for  the  protection  of  a  ma¬ 
terial  thing.  It  was  a  patriotic  and  posi¬ 
tive  assertion  for  the  preservation  of  an 
everlasting  and  necessary  principle  of 
human  conduct  and  of  an  enduring  hu¬ 
man  relationship.  Patrick  Henry  knew 
that  where  there  was  no  liberty  there 
was  no  chance  for  human  happiness.  It 
was  for  this  indestructible  essential  of 
daily  life  for  which  he  was  willing  to  die. 

This  leads  me  to  observe  that  the 
evolvement  of  civilization  demonstrates 
that  material  things  are  only  of  real 
value  as  they  contribute  to  the  progress 
and  happiness  of  human  kind.  Material 
things  are  made  for  man  and  not  man 
for  material  things.  Any  other  deduc¬ 
tion  would  enslave  the  very  souls  and 
spirits  of  men  to  unworthy  objectives. 
I  mentioned  liberty  as  one  of  the  in- 
destructibles  of  daily  living.  This  leads 
me  to  add  to  this  list  of  the  indestruct- 
ibles  of  human  progress  and  liberty,  the 
freedom  to  think  although  we  may  tliink 
differently:  good  will  amongst  men; 
faith  in  God,  faith  in  other  human  kind, 
too;  conscience,  fortitude,  humility,  tol¬ 
erance — these  are  a  few  of  the  absolute 
necessities  in  the  daily  consciousness  and 
conduct  of  our  Nation.  And  the  victory 
in  war  we  recently  won  along  side  of 
our  allies,  makes  these  indestructibles 
and  absolute  necessities  even  more  es¬ 
sential  than  before,  in  our  daily  approach 
to,  and  solving  of,  our  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  relationships. 

If  you  are  thinking  or  would  say  to  me 
If  you  had  the  epportunity,  that  these  re¬ 
marks  of  mine  are  too  idealistic  and  are 
therefore  impractical  of  accomplishment, 
may  I  remind  you  that  it  is  still  a  fact — 
and  always  will  be — that  a  nation  with¬ 
out  God  and  a  nation  without  ideologies 
which  keeps  that  nation  on  her  knees  in 
the  terms  of  a  spiritual  humility,  is  too 
materialistic  to  endure.  And  also,  that 
the  materialist  philosophy  that  might 
makes  right  and  that  power  begets  priv¬ 
ilege,  without  regard  to  justice,  has  never 
yet  contributed  toward  the  inspiration 
of  humanity  and  the  raising  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  for  the  masses  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  away  from  serfdom  and  ignor¬ 
ance. 

Yes,  we  have  won  our  recent  war 
against  the  militarists  of  Germany  and 
Japan  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessary 
development  of  and  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  resulted  in  our  own  nation  becom¬ 
ing  the  most  destructive  in  the  worlds 
history  in  time  of  war  or  peace.  Grant¬ 
ing,  gentlemen,  that  this  development 
and  use  was  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  this  very 
possession  of  the  most  destructive  power 
within  the  knowledge  of  man,  likewise 
places  upon  us  the  most  far-reaching  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  trusteeship  for  its  san¬ 
est  and  soundest  and  surest  use,  for  the 
perpetuation  and  preservation  of  endur¬ 
ing  peace. 

Sound  judgment  and  the  dictates  of 
self-preservation  compelled  us  to  coop^jr^ 


ate  with  and  understand  and  respect  the 
other  allied  nations  with  whom  we  fought 
a  common  battle  of  self-defense.  We  did 
this  in  time  of  war,  even  though  we  con¬ 
tinued  to  think  we  had  material  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  on  some  major  matters 
with  reference  to  their  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  their  economic  philosophies  as 
related  to  our  own. 

And  whether  all  of  us  would  have  it  so 
or  not,  it  clearly  appears  that  our  Nation 
is  now  a  member  of  a  world  neighborhood 
of  nations  and  that  for  this  reason,  we 
must  either  learn  to  live  in  terms  of  resi¬ 
dence  and  responsibility  in  a  world  neigh¬ 
borhood,  or  not  to  live  in  enduring  peace 
and  security  at  all. 

Amongst  the  decisive  lessons  which  the 
necessities  of  war  have  taught  us  is  that 
there  can  reasonably  be  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  work  for  earning  of  money 
and  for  material  prosperity  in  our  Na¬ 
tion  and  in  the  world.  God  forbid  that 
it  can  never  again  be  timthfully  said  that 
our  levels  of  life  and  living  rise  more 
in  time  of  war  than  in  time  of  peace,  or 
that  it  can  ever  be  said  again  that  our 
economic  expansion  and  stability  de¬ 
pends  for  its  life  on  a  shot  in  the  arm 
in  the  form  of  a  World  War  tablet.  The 
war  discoveries,  inventions,  and  ad¬ 
vancements  discovered  and  developed  by 
the  Public  Treasury  and  for  the  public 
benefit  and  defense  must  now  be 
promptly  turned  to  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  livelihood  for  the  people  of 
America.  And  international  cartels  de¬ 
signed  to  make  millions  of  money  profit 
out  of  the  slaughter,  if  needs  be,  of  the 
youth  of  the  world  have  no  longer  a  place 
in  a  world  which  must  live  together  as 
neighbors  in  order  to  survive  at  all. 

And  what  of  some  of  our  world  neigh¬ 
bors?  Can  we  in  good  faith  and  with 
tolerance  and  mutual  respect  criticize, 
condemn,  and  even  outlaw  in  our  speak¬ 
ing  and  attitude  their  right  to  self-deter¬ 
mination  of  their  own  ways  of  life.  Is 
there  no  room  for  mutual  respect,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  good  faith  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  thinking  and  acting  men 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or 
otherwise?  I  do  not  conceive  that  we 
have  exclusive  ownership  or  control  of 
all  of  the  good  faith,  justice,  liberty, 
and  desire  for  peace  that  exists  in  the 
world.  -  I  therefore  emphatically  speak 
for  international  tolerance,  interna¬ 
tional  good  faith,  with  increased  con¬ 
sciousness  of  and  participation  in  all 
reasonable  steps  which  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  and  preserve  an  en¬ 
during  world  peace.  Gentlemen,  any¬ 
thing  less  than  this  sort  of  a  determin¬ 
ing  policy  is  to  belittle  the  unselfish  sac¬ 
rifice  already  made  by  those  who  have 
died  in  this  and  other  wars  that  we 
might  have  liberty  and  live  more  abun¬ 
dantly.  It  will  likewise  result  in  the 
eradication  of  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  world  understanding,  neighbor¬ 
liness,  and  cooperation  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  an  enduring  world  peace. 

There  is  no  other  way  provided  where¬ 
by  mankind  can  be  saved  from  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  essential  implements  of 
civilization.  As  the  spreading  of  jeal¬ 
ousy,  hatred,  suspicion,  ill  will,  gossip, 
and  rumor  destroys  the  possibility  of 
Individual  neighbors  living  in  terms  of 
fielglib.Qj:boo<i  gpod  will  gfid  peighboi? 


hood  security,  so  in  like  manner  do  the 
same  forces  destroy  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
ternational  neighborhood  understanding 
and  cooperation. 

We  are  In  a  period  of  reconversion 
from  what  to  what?  Is  there  imagina¬ 
tion  that  we  will  ever  reconvert  back  to 
the  same  normalcy  and  status  existent 
before  Pearl  Harbor?  Such  return  will 
be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  discov¬ 
eries,  inventions,  and  improvements  in 
transportation,  communication,  science, 
manufacture,  and  distribution  alone  will 
compel  us  to  raise  our  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry  revolted  against  the.  status  quo 
as  Intolerable,  so  we  must  have  our  eyes 
to  the  east  and  not  only  be  willing  to 
live  and  let  live,  but  also  be  willing  to 
have  others  also  be  enriched  by  a  sense 
of  economic  and  political  advancement 
and  achievement.  I  conceive  of  my  be¬ 
loved  Nation  reconverting  into  a  land 
where  honest  and  forthright  men  and 
women,  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
color,  have  a  more  adequate  opportunity 
to  support  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  with  dignity  and  with  fuller  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  and  with  increasing  free¬ 
dom  from  the  destructive  fears  and 
forces  which  are  born  out  of  the  womb 
of  greed  and  intolerance. 

In  this  period  of  reconversion  it  is 
my  belief  tliat  we  have  not  yet  ade¬ 
quately  approached  at  least  two  major 
necessities  in  such  period.  First,  and 
without  criticism  of  any  person  or  any 
committee  for  doing  or  leaving  undone 
anything,  I  nevertheless  feel  that  the 
GI  boys,  and  likewise  the  girls  who 
served  in  this  war,  have  not  yet  had 
adequate  or  prompt  provision  made  for 
their  fair  and  just  and  earliest  possible 
reconversion  from  youths  in  uniform  to 
youths  in  civilian  endeavor  and  life. 
For  instance,  from  my  native  State  of 
California  comes  reports  to  me  from 
bankers  as  well  as  veteran  groups  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  taking  as  long  as 
45  days  to  process  a  GI  loan.  This,  of 
course,  in  practice,  amounts  to  foreclos¬ 
ing  the  intended  use  of  the  GI  bill. 
Then,  I  feel  that  the  amount  of  aid  and 
assistance  presently  provided  in  the  GI 
bill  for  the  continuation  of  education  of 
these  distinguished  men  and  women  is 
not  adequate.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  gave  up  their  education  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  those  who  did  not  have  that 
privilege  were  compelled  to  bear  arms 
and  sacrifice  their  education  in  order 
to  serve  the  idealogies  of  our  American 
way  of  life.  Can  we  now  do  less  than 
to  immediately  and  adequately  see  that 
those  who  seek  their  schooling  and  are 
deserving  have  it  at  the  earliest  possible 
date?  The  standards  of  living  do  not 
raise  sufficiently  where  there  is  lack  of 
educational  and  recreational  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  this  war 
does  not  condemn  this  generation  to  be 
an  unschooled  one  because  of  any  lack 
on  our  part  of  doing  our  fullest  duty  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  No  less 
than  the  fullest  possible  and  immediate 
reforming  amendments  to  change  the 
GI  bill  in  whatever  ways  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  as  essential  can  be  considered  as 
honorable  and  fair  treatment  of  those 
who  would  have  died  for  us  if  needs  be. 
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And  secondly,  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  already  made  much 
provision  for  the  reconversion  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  of  factories  and  of  the 
necessary  material  things  in  our  Nation, 
while  We  have  not  yet  reached  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  recognizing  the  need  of 
reconversion  by  the  civilians  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  back  to  peacetime  life  and  endeavor. 
And  is  it  not  true  that  the  machine  of 
the  human  body  and  the  human  tem¬ 
perament  with  its  human  limitations  of 
discouragement  and  despondency  the 
most  delicate  machine  there  is  to  recon¬ 
vert?  Granting  that  it  is  essential  under 
our  competitive  system  of  free  enterprise 
that  the  money  profit  motive  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  protected,  nevertheless,  we  can, 
if  we  are  not  very  careful,  go  to  an  un¬ 
necessary  extreme  in  allowing  cut-backs 
and  credits  and  reducing  sources  of  na¬ 
tional  income  to  such  an'  extent  that  we 
will  not  have  adequate  reserves  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  needs  of  the  reconversion  of  the 
human  element  in  our  Nation  to  peace¬ 
time  life  and  endeavor. 

My  experiences  as  a  Member  of  this 
great  legislative  body  have  been  most 
pleasant  and  I  have  received  the  utmost 
courtesy  and  understanding  from  every¬ 
one.  But  I  am  sure  you  are  also  aware 
of  the  fact  that  entirely  too  often  for  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  and  of  the  world 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  all  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  facts  in  connection  with  the  major 
legislation  or  decisions  which  we  have  to 
make. 

This  fact  is  most  distressing  to  me,  for 
I  increasingly  feel  that  it  is  only  in  the 
light  of  an  informed  democracy  that 
there  will  be  an  intelligent  acting  and, 
therefore,  an  enduring  democracy.  Illy 
or  only  partially  considered  legislation,  I 
deem  as  legislation  too  poorly  born.  The 
fullest  possible  opportunity  for  discus¬ 
sion  and  debate  and  discovery  in  com¬ 
mittee  and  on  the  floor  is  an  essential 
prerequisite  to  sound  legislation  and 
therefore  to  perpetuation  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life.  Less  haste  will  make 
less  waste  in  the  field  of  legislation  as  it 
does  in  the  experiences  of  daily  life.  Our 
determination  in  this  testing  period  of 
our  national  and  international  existence 
and  relationships  should  be  to  the  deci¬ 
sion  and  to  the  end  that  there  shall  be 
the  fullest  possible  revealing  of  the  true 
facts  and  a  corresponding  freedom  of 
speech  and  opportunity  for  expression  by 
and  f«r  the  American  people.  I  have 
never  heard  of  intolerance  of  other  men’s 
sincere  opinions,  having  made  any  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  preservation  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  I  conceive  of  it 
as  everlastingly  true,  that  it  is  sound  to 
be  willing  to  fight  for  the  other  man’s 
right  to  speak  his  mind  even  thought  he 
may  not  agree  with  me.  _ 

As  no  nation  ever  makes  material  or 
spiritual  progress  over  the  backs  of  and 
out  of  the  abuse  or  misuse  of  the  life  of 
Its  children  and  youth,  so  we  must  in¬ 
creasingly  take  heed  and  make  reason¬ 
able  provision  for  the  preservation  and 
continuation  of  those  elements  in  our  na¬ 
tional  existence,  which  definitely  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  American  youth  and  against  those 
factors  in  our  existence,  which  are  known 
to  tear  down  and  destroy.  The  all  too 
rapid  increase  in  the  child  and  youth  de¬ 


linquency  of  our  Nation  is  not  only  ap¬ 
palling,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  immediate 
and  vital  concern  to  the  continuation  of 
our  Nation  as  one  of  necessary  homes, 
churches,  and  schools.  Just  what  the 
States  themselves  should  respectively 
undertake  and  do  and  just  the  exact  field 
of  responsibility  which  should  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  National  Government  I  am 
not  sure  of.  But,  gentlemen,  the  total 
field  of  the  problem  of  the  childhood  and 
youthhood  of  America  is  rightly  of  na¬ 
tional  concern.  Not  least  of  all  is  this 
true,  because  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  these 
future  citizens  that  come  the  men  and 
women  upon  whom  we  call  to  sacrifice 
their  lives,  if  need  be,  in  time  of  war  or 
national  defense. 

I  shall  not  conclude  these  remarks 
v/ithout  calling  to  your  attention  that 
this  war  would  never  have  been  won  had 
it  not  been  for  the  volunteer  spirit  of 
service  and  sacrifice  rendered  by  those 
millions  of  Americans  who  gave  of  their 
utmost  of  material  and  'spiritual  re¬ 
sources  without  a  cent  of  compensation 
or  material  reward  therefor.  It  is  this 
dominant  spirit  and  fact  of  self-sacrifice 
and  patriotism  in  the  line  of  emergency 
duty  to  family,  God,  and  country  which 
has  established  and  preserved  our  Amer¬ 
ican  way  of  life.  Without  discrediting 
or  discounting  the  high  services  rendered 
by  those  in  oflice  or  in  all  organizations 
wherein  they  were  paid  a  financial  com¬ 
pensation,  either  adequately  or  inade¬ 
quately,  for  services  rendered,  yet  I  think 
it  highly  essential  that  we  also  give 
recognition  to  those  millions  of  men  and 
women  and  children  who  rendered  serv¬ 
ices  to  God  and  their  country  and  their 
fellowmen  during  this  war;  knowing  in 
advance  that  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  ever  receiving  either  financial  com¬ 
pensation  or  pay  therefor. 

It  seems  to  be  proved  by  human  ex¬ 
perience,  that  we  get  back  what  we  send 
forth  in  our  loves  or  hates  or  fears  or  in 
our  prejudices,  suspicions,  or  our  good 
will.  And,  I  am  frank  to  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  people  of  cer¬ 
tain  foreign  nations  could  hear  some 
Members  of  this  House  speak  of  their 
nations  in  terms  of  suspicion,  condem¬ 
nation,  and  of  fear  of  their  purposes  and 
intent  and  of  their  alleged  lack  of  good 
faith  or  sincere  purpose  for  world  peace, 
that  then  those  peoples,  hearing  such 
declarations  on  this  floor  would  likewise 
be  justified  in  suspecting  our  motives  or 
fairness  of  dealing. 

As  we  were  powerful  in  war  for  win¬ 
ning  that  war,  we  must  likewise  be  pow¬ 
erful  for  winning  a  world  peace.  There 
is  no  other  way,  whereby  mankind  will  be 
saved  from  self-destruction  by  atomic 
power  development  and  war.  We  will 
either  become  civilized  enough  to  live 
together  or  we  will  fall  fimther  and  fur¬ 
ther  apart  and  end  in  chaos. 

So,  I  bespeak'  that  we  give  to  other 
peoples  of  the  earth  as  much  credit  for 
good  faith  in  their  conduct,  as  we  know 
we  ourselves  are  in  part  entitled  to. 
This  will  build  world  good  will  and 
build  for  world  unity,  for  world  collab¬ 
oration  for  enduring  peace. 

The  dictates  of  self-preservation  in 
this  atomic  world — even  if  we  are  not 
advanced  enough  to  place  it  on  higher 
grounds — compel  us  to  conduct  ourselves 


energetically  and  in  good  faith  for  an 
enduring  world  peace  by  implementing 
the  United  Nations  Organization. 

I  want  that  no  other  parents  of  any 
other  lad  in  any  land  in  the  universe, 
shall  know  what  it  means  to  raise  their 
son  to  die  in  another  world  war. 

There  is  no  need  of  it.  But  we  must 
mobilize  our  hearts  and  spirits  and  souls 
and  material  resources  for  it.  We  must 
be  willing  to  give  and  take  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  It  is  the  most  important  goal 
within  reach  of  man.  It  must  be 
achieved. 

We  must  not  tolerate  any  conscious 
act  which  will  bring  us  to  the  precipice 
of  the  destroying  of  world  collaboration 
for  peace.  We  should  not  need  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe  of  another  world  war  to  bring 
us  to  the  realization  that  we  must  work 
for  peace  as  we  also  worked  and  prayed 
for  the  end  of  war.  Peace  does  not  just 
happen.  Nor  will  it  just  continue  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  will  have  to  fling 
our  heart  and  soul  and  mind  into  the 
purpose  of  enduring  world  peace.  War 
is  the  common  enemy  of  mankind;  it 
is  a  beast  which  must  be  attacked  in 
force  and  kept  at  bay.  It  prospers  in 
greed,  lust  for  power,  hunger,  hate,  mis¬ 
understanding,  ignorance  of  truth. 
There  must  be  millions  spent  in  educa¬ 
tion  for  peace  through  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  Research  and  tech¬ 
nological  achievements  together  with 
and  undying  human  will  and  patriotism 
to  principle  won  the  war  in  large  meas¬ 
ure.  We  must  direct  this  same  persever¬ 
ance  to  peace  perpetuation.  World  peace 
depends  upon  world  order,  and  American 
peace  and  security  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  the  peace  and  security 
in  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  A 
hungry  and  starving  and  warring  world 
any  place,  means  jeopardy  to  our  peace 
and  security — both  economically  and  to 
our  political  philosophy. 

Let  us,  as  a  Nation,  create  cause  for 
happy  laughter.  Let  us  look  up  to  God. 
Let  us  destroy  man’s  inhumanity  to  man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hare], 

[Mr.  HARE  addressed  the  Committee, 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

(Mr.  HARE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]. 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

H.  R.  2202:  FULL  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  real  full  employment 
bill.  Those  who  want  to  vote  for  a  bill 
that  will  prevent  the  boom  and  bust 
period  that  has  always  happened  after 
every  major  war  should  vote  for  this 
amendment  submitted  by  the  chairman 
of  our  steering  committee  for  full  em¬ 
ployment,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Outland]. 

This  biU,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  plan  for  the  future,  to  provide 
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against  the  things  that  have  happened 
in  the  way  of  depressions  and  deflation¬ 
ary  periods  that  have  always  followed  a 
major  way.  It  will  enable  us,  if  en¬ 
acted,  to  have  a  balanced  budget.  So  it 
Is  a  bill  to  balance  the  Budget  of  our 
Government.  It  will  prevent  deficit 
financing,  so  if  you  want  to  vote  against 
deficit  financing,  vote  for  this  bill  which 
will  make  plans  for  jobs,  for  national  in¬ 
come,  that  will  give  us  sufBcient  taxes 
that  can  be  conveniently  paid  in  order 
to  pay  our  national  debt  In  honest  dol¬ 
lars,  and  when  do  do  that,  we  will  not 
have  any  deficit  financing. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  page  12167 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  yester¬ 
day,  the  speech  that  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  and  the  insertions  I  made, 
which  include  my  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  as  well  as  the 
cross  examination  by  practically  every 
member  of  that  committee.  I  attempted 
to  answer  every  question  that  was  asked 
me  by  the  members  of  that  committee, 
and  those  questions  and  answers  are 
contained  in  the  speech  that  I  delivered 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yester¬ 
day. 

Our  No.  1  problem  today  is  prevent¬ 
ing  inflation.  Just  like  we  began  to 
prepare  to  build  up  the  greatest  and 
finest  war  machine  in  the  history  of  this 
world,  we  have  this  task  of  preventing 
inflation,  because  we  know  that  follow¬ 
ing  every  war  we  have  inflation,  and  then 
we  have  deflation.  After  the  other  war 
this  deflation  cost  our  people  500,000 
farm  homes  and  500,000  businesses.  So 
vote  for  a  real  full  employment  bill  by 
voting  for  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Johnson]. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  many  claims  have  been 
made  for  and  against  this  bill  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  just  what  good,  if 
any,  can  be  expected  of  it. 

We  recognize  that  production  comes 
from  the  farms,  industries,  mines,  and 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
Merely  appropriating  Government  funds 
does  not  add  any  real  wealth  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  in  fact  it  takes  away  from  the 
wealth  already  produced  the  amount  of 
the  tax  money.  In  that  Way  it  leaves 
less  wealth  for  distribution. 

However,  government  can,  it  seems 
to  me,  help  gather  facts,  disseminate  In¬ 
formation  and  plan  for  production.  Our 
economic  system  and  the  productive 
mechanisms  of  our  country  are  so  com¬ 
plicated  that  many  producers  are  at  a 
loss  just  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
markets.  They  cannot  get  a  clear  view 
of  the  factors  which  may  make  for  full 
employment  or  may  make  for  reduced  or 
no  employment  in  their  industry.  This 
Is  particularly  true  of  small  businesses 
making  some  specialized  product. 

The  particular  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  government,  in  at  least  one  field, 
has,  for  over  half  a  century,  indulged  in 
planning  to  help  business.  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  public-utility  business.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 


the  railroad  commission,  or  public  util¬ 
ity  commissions  in  every  State  in  this 
Union  are  virtually  continuous  planning 
bodies  for  our  public  utilities.  They  su¬ 
pervise  the  working  and  the  expansion  of 
the  utility  business.  Not  a  single  im¬ 
provement  can  be  made  by  any  company 
without  the  approval  of  these  commis¬ 
sions.  Those  of  us  who  have  sat  through 
such  hearings  know  how  meticulous  the 
commission  is  to  be  sure  that  a  proposed 
improvement  will  be  justified  by  the 
probable  revnue;  that  the  securities  of 
the  utility  must  not  be  jeopardized;  that 
the  earnings  must  be  adequate  to  pay  for 
running  expenses,  including  labor;  that 
the  solvency  of  the  utility  must  not  be 
threatened.  In  fact,  the  Government  in 
all  those  instances  plans,  supervises,  and 
approves  the  steps  to  the  end  that  the 
particular  business  may  be  a  success  and 
good  service  to  the  public  be  maintained 
or  instituted. 

Of  course,- you  will  say  that  the  utility 
business  is  impressed  with  a  public  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  in  that  it  must  maintain  sen'- 
Ice  and  what  it  gives  the  public  Is  some 
kind  of,  a  service  of  vital  public  interest. 
But,  in  a  slightly  different  sense,  the 
public  is  interested  in  keeping  every  busi¬ 
ness  that  employs  men  and  produces 
goods  for  public  consumption  in  a 
healthy  condition.  The  failure  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  reduces  employment  and  if  it  is 
widespread  that  makes  for  economic 
chaos.  Having  attained  a  certain  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  it  is  hard,  and  many  times 
almost  impossible,  to  live  on  a  reduced 
standard.  Our  whole  life — education, 
entertainment,  religion,  recreation — ■ 
rests  on  our  standard  of  living.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  vital  to  our  social  well-being 
that  it  be  maintained. 

The  Government  certainly  can  gather 
facts  and  help  make  plans  to  maintain 
high  employment.  It  can  arrange  its 
public  works  program  so  that  it  will  be  at 
the  peak,  when  private  employment  is 
low.  But  public  works  cannot  solve  the 
unemployment  problem.  It  can  help  to 
a  degreee.  As  I  see  it,  we  must  try  to 
take  steps — after  thorough  study  and 
investigation  of  future  employment 
levels — to  prevent  great  reductions  in 
gainful  employment.  In  this  way  we 
may  obviate  disastrous  unemployment. 
In  that  manner,  our  workmen  can  be  kept 
busy  and  the  customers  for  the  things 
we  produce  can  maintain  their  purchas¬ 
ing  power. 

Slogan  bills,  such  as  this,  are  danger¬ 
ous.  They  raise  the  peoples  hopes  too 
high.  But  judicious  planning  can  help 
obviate  unemploymen  reductions.  This 
plan  was  suggested  in  1928,  in  substance, 
by  President-elect  Hoover.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  others.  It  may  give  the 
private  enterprise  system  the  needed 
foresight  to  prevent  too  rapid  declines 
in  employment.  It  may  furnish  the  very 
date  that  a  good  periodical  furnishes  to 
its  advertisers,  the  facts  and  methods  by 
which  a  particular  business  may  main¬ 
tain  its  production  level  or  even  build 
it  up.  Certainly,  our  Government  should 
be  interested  in  helping  that  sort  of  a 
program  and  by  judicious  study  on  a 
national  scale  and  wise  planning  for  the 
future  our  private  enterprise  system  may 
be  kept  In  a  healthy  condition. 


If  the  Public  Utilities  should  be  main¬ 
tained  economically  healthy  by  Govern¬ 
ment  asistance,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Government  should  not  likewise  try  to 
help  other  business  maintain  good  eco¬ 
nomic  health  and  high  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  furnishing  it  with  factual  date, 
prognostications  as  to  the  business  future 
and  suggestions  on  how  to  hold  or  stimu¬ 
late  production.  Abundant  production 
and  full  employment  for  those  wanting 
w'ork  make  not  only  a  prosperous  Hut  a 
happy  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Mississipiil 
[Mr.  Whittington]  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  if  the  hour  that  has  been 
allotted  has  been  exhausted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  hour  has  been 
exhausted,  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
allotted  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

The  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  opened  my  advocacy  of  the  committee 
substitute  by  saying  that  the  problem  of 
employment  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  confronting  this  or  any  other  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  stated  that  I  am  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  problems  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  that  will  arise  sooner  or  later  in 
the  country  and  especially  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  areas  and  the  more  densely  popu¬ 
lated  areas  of  our  country.  I  assert  now 
as  I  asserted  yesterday  that  the  Patman 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  will  not  solve  the 
employment  problem.  I  repeat  now  as 
I  said  in  opening  the  debate  that  all 
thoughtful  witnesses  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  said  that  if  the  job  of 
unemployment  is  to  be  done  it  has  to  be 
done  substantially  by  the  free  competi¬ 
tive  private  enterprise  system  to  the 
amount  of  85  or  90  percent.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  be  expected  through 
out-lays  to  provide  for  more  than  10  or 
15  percent  of  all  employment  without 
deficit  spending. 

Those  who  advocated  high  levels  of 
employment  and  full  employment  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Patman  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  would  defeat  the  very  ob¬ 
jectives  of  those  bills  because,  they  said, 
and  I  repeat,  that  the  language  of  those 
bills,  the  committal  of  those  bills,  the 
basis  of  those  bills,  is  Federal  expendi¬ 
tures  and  Federal  investments  and 
thereby  the  very  objectives  of  providing 
full  employment  or  high  levels  of  em¬ 
ployment  In  private  enterprise  would  be 
endangered  and  destroyed  at  the  very 
beginning. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  employ¬ 
ment.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
statement  made  as  to  how  the  Patman 
bill  or  the  Senate  bill  will  give  a  man 
a  single  job.  What  kind  of  employment, 
what  kind  of  appropriation,  what  kind  of 
disbursement,  what  kind  of  work? 

I  submit  that  we  have  approached  this 
from  a  constructive  angle  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  substitute.  The  substitute  says 
we  will  continue  the  policy  of  public 
works  and  loans.  The  substitute  with¬ 
out  committing  us  in  advance  to  billions 
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of  expenditure  without  knowing  what 
they  are,  and  to  billions  of  investment 
without  knowing  whether  they  are  sound 
or  unsound,  says  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  “If  we  need  anything  else 
other  than  the  works  we  have  authorized 
or  the  loans  we  have  authorized,  Mr. 
President,  submit  your  plans.  We  give 
you  the  ablest  talent  in  the  Nation  to 
advise  and  help  you  submit  your  plans. 
If  we  have  to  make  any  more  outlays,  if 
we  have  to  make  any  more  expenditures, 
give  us  your  plans  for  financing  the  ex¬ 
penditures.”  Is  that  against  employ¬ 
ment?  We  ask  only  sound  plans,  with 
adequate  taxes,  before  Congress  ap¬ 
proves  other  expenditures. 

We  confined  our  operations  in  1931  to 
public  works  alone.  We  have  since  sup¬ 
plemented  it  by  loans.  We  say  that  if 
other  provisions  are  necessary  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
President  submits  his  program  to  us  in 
his  message,  will  investigate  them,  and 
before  we  approve  them,  before  we  walk 
blindly  into  billions  of  expenditure,  we 
will  know  the  character  of  the  work,  we 
will  know  whether  or  not  they  will  pro¬ 
vide  jobs,  we  will  know  whether  it  will 
be  a  lump  sum  appropriation  to  be  dis¬ 
bursed  by  the  Executive  or  whether  the 
taxpayers’  representatives,  the  Senators 
and  Representatives,  shall  select  and 
adopt  the  works  and  other  construction 
and  appropriate  the  money  they  call 
upon  the  taxpayers  to  pay.  We  under¬ 
take  to  safeuard  any  expenditures  that 
are  made  by  saying  that  instead  of  com¬ 
mitting  ourselves  to  billions  of  invest¬ 
ment,  the  President’s  advisors  cannot 
spend  more  than  $300,000,  in  advising 
and  assisting  him  in  recommending  leg¬ 
islation  or  further  Federal  outlays  to 
promote  employment. 

Then  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  will  determine  whether  they  need 
that  much  or  not.  We  limit  the  appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate  and  House  com¬ 
mittees  to  $50,000  each.  We  put  a  ceiling 
on  it;  it  may  be  less.  Yesterday  we  voted 
$75,000  for  one  segment  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  small  business.  Is  it  too  much 
when  we  come  to  employment  that  af¬ 
fects  135,000,000  people,  when  we  come 
to  an  effort  to  do  a  constructive  job  and 
to  provide  for  real  employment  in  the 
national  interest  that  the  President  may 
be  authorized  to  spend  some  $300,000  to 
get  the  advice  that  all  witnesses  said  was 
not  available  to  President  Hoover  and 
President  Roosevelt?  We  may  not  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  but,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  committee  in  rejecting  the 
Patman  bill,  supported  as  it  was  by  only 
three  or  four  votes,  has  kept  faith  with 
the  House  and  with  the  American  people 
and  has  submitted  a  substitute,  the  most 
constructive  proposal  ever  brought  forth 
by  a  committee  of  this  House  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  for  real  employment. 

The  Patman  bill  contemplates  appro¬ 
priations.  The  vice  is  that  before  any 
works  or  plans  are  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  Patman  bill  commits  Congress 
to  a  gigantic  unworkable  deficit  spend¬ 
ing  program.  The  committee  substitute 
does  not  deceive.  It  does  not  assure  full¬ 
time  remunerative  employment  to  all 
whether  they  are  qualified  or  not.  It  re¬ 
pudiates  deficit  spending.  It  promotes 
employment  by  private  enterprise  and  it 


provides  that,  if  to  stimulate  employ¬ 
ment  in  private  enterprise,  if  to  stimu¬ 
late  private  construction,  additional 
works  and  outlays  are  necessary,  they 
shall  be  appproved  by  Congress  with  ade¬ 
quate  taxes  to  finance  them.  There  is 
available  employment  for  all  workers  for 
the  present.  All  unemployed  can  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  during  the  next  year.  The  House 
substitute  is  a  sound  solution  for  the 
problem  in  the  long-range  view.  I  urge 
that  the  Patman  substitute  be  rejected 
and  that  the  House  substitute  be  adopt¬ 
ed  in  lieu  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WHITINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  vote  now  recurs 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Outland],  the 
so-called  Patman  bill,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  committee  amendment.  If  that 
amendment  is  adopted,  of  course,  the 
committee  amendment  is  defeated.  If 
the  Outland  amendment  is  defeated,  then 
the  vote  recurs  on  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill. 
If  the  committee  amendment  is  adopted, 
it  means  that  the  substitute  bill  of  the 
committee  will  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Am  I  correct  in  that  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  question  recurs  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Outland]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Outland)  there 
were — eyes  81,  noes  127. 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  oppointed  as  tellers  Mr,  Manasco 
and  Mr.  Outland. 

The  Committee  again  divided ;  and  the 
tellers  reported  there  were — ayes  95,  noes 
185. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  committee  substitute. 

The  committee  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose,  and, 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thomason,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national 
policy  and  program  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  and  full  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor,  "State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  449, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
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The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali¬ 
fies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hoffman  moves  that  the  bill  (S.  380) 
to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program 
for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  and 
full  production  in  a  free  competitive  econ¬ 
omy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  LaFollette) 
there  were — ayes  178,  noes  70. 

Mr.  LaFollette.  Mr.  speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  136,  nays  242,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  53,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  204] 

YEAS— 136 


Abernethy 

Gathlngs 

Mason 

Allen,  Ill. 

Gavin 

Mlchener 

Andersen, 

Gibson 

Miller,  Nebr. 

H.  Carl. 

Gifford 

Mundt 

Arends 

Gillespie 

Phillips 

Arnold 

Gillette 

Pickett 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Gillie 

Ploeser 

Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Goodwin 

Plumley 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Graham 

Ramey 

Beall 

Grant,  Ind. 

Rankin 

Bell 

Gross 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bender 

Gwlnn,  N.  Y. 

Reed,  Ill. 

Bennett.  Mo. 

Gwynne,  Iowa 

Reed.  N.  Y. 

Bishop 

Hale 

Rees,  Kans. 

Blackney 

Hall, 

Rich 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Leonard  W. 

Rlzley 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hancock 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Brumbaugh 

Harness,  Ind. 

Rockwell 

Buffett 

Henry 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

Butler 

Hess 

Roe,  Md. 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Hill 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Campbell 

Hoeven 

Schwabe,  Mo. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hoffman 

Scrivner 

Chenoweth 

Holmes,  Mass. 

Shafer 

Church 

Howell 

Sharp 

Clason 

Jenkins 

Short 

Clevenger 

Jennings 

Simpson,  m. 

Cllpplnger 

Jensen 

Smith,  Ohio 

Cole,  Kans. 

Johnson,  Ill. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Cole,  Mo. 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Springer 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Kean 

Stefan 

Crawford 

Kilburn 

Stockman 

Cunningham 

Kilday 

Sumner,  Ill. 

Curtis 

Klnzer 

Taber 

Dolliver 

Knutson 

Ta’bot 

Domengeaux 

Kunkel 

Talle 

Dondero 

Lanham 

Tlbbott 

Dworshak 

LeCompte 

Vursell 

Eaton 

LeFevre 

Weichel 

Ellis 

Luce 

West 

Ellsworth 

McConnell 

Whitten 

Elston  ' 

McCowen 

Wigglesworth  ' 

Fellows 

McGehee 

Winstead 

Fisher 

McGregor 

Winter 

Fuller 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wolcott 

Gamble 

Martin,  Mass. 

Woodruff,  Mich. 
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NAYS— 242 


Adams 

Gordon 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Allen.  La. 

Gore 

Murray,  Wis. 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Gorski 

Neely 

Angell 

Gossett 

Norrell 

Auchincloss 

Granahan 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Barden 

Granger 

O’Konski 

Barrett.  Pa. 

Grant,  Ala. 

O’Neal 

Bates,  Ky. 

Green 

O’Toole 

Bates,  Mass. 

Gregory 

Outland 

Beckworth 

Griffiths 

Pace 

Bennet,  N.  Y. 

Hagen 

Patman 

Blemlller 

Hall, 

Patrick 

Band 

Edwin  Arthur  Patterson 

Bloom 

Hand 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Bolton 

Hare 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Bonner 

Earless,  Ariz. 

Pfeifer 

Boykin 

Harris 

Philbln 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Hart 

Plttenger 

Brooks 

Havenner 

Poage 

Brown.  Ga. 

Hays 

Price,  Fla. 

Bryson 

Egbert 

Price.  HI. 

Buck 

Hedrick 

Priest 

Buckley 

Heffeman 

Quinn,  N.  Y. 

Bulwinide 

Hendricks 

Rabaut 

Bunker 

Herter 

Rabin 

Burch 

Esselton 

Rains 

Burgin 

Hinshaw 

Ramspeck 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Hobbs 

Randolph 

Camp 

Hoch 

Eayflel 

Canfield 

Holifleld 

Resa 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Richards 

Carnahan 

Hook 

Riley 

Case,  N.  J. 

Hope 

Rivers 

Celler 

Kuber 

Robertson, 

Chapman 

Hu'l 

N.  Dak. 

Chelf 

Izac 

Robertson,  Va. 

Clements 

Jarman 

Robinson,  Utah 

Cochran 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Coffee 

Johnson. 

Rogers.  N.  Y. 

Cooley 

Luther  A. 

Rooney 

Cooper 

Johnson, 

Rowan 

Corbett 

Lyndon  B. 

Russell 

Courtney 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Ryter 

Cravens 

Judd 

Sabath 

Crosser 

Kearney 

Sadowskl 

D’Alesandro 

Kee 

Sasscer 

Daughton,  Va. 

Kefauver 

Savage 

Davis 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Sheppard 

Dawson 

Kelly.  Ill. 

Sheridan 

De  Lacy 

Keogh 

Sikes 

Delaney, 

Kerr 

Slaughter 

James  J. 

King 

Smith,  Maine 

Delaney, 

Kirwan 

Smith,  Va. 

John  J. 

LaFollette 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

D’Ewart 

Landis 

Sparkman 

Dingell 

Lane 

Spence 

Dirksen 

Larcade 

Starkey 

Douyhton,  N.  C. 

Latham 

Stewart 

Douglas,  Ill. 

Lea 

Stigler 

Doyle 

Lefnke 

Sullivan 

Drewry 

Leslnski 

Sumners.  Tex. 

Durham 

Link 

Tarver 

Earthman 

Ludlow 

Thom 

Eberharter 

Lyle 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Elliott 

Lynch 

Thomason 

El.saesser 

McCormack 

Tolan 

Engel,  Mich. 

McDonough 

Torrens 

Engle,  Calif. 

McGllnchey 

Towe 

Ervin 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Traynor 

Fallon 

McMlllen,  HI. 

Trimble 

Feighan 

Madden 

Vinson 

Fenton 

Mahon 

Voorhls,  Calif. 

Fernandez 

Manasco 

V/aslelewskl 

Plannagan 

Mansfield, 

Weaver 

Flood  / 

Mont. 

Weiss 

Fogarty 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Welch 

Folger 

Marcantonlo 

White 

Forand 

Mathews 

Whittington 

Fulton 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wickersham 

Gallagher 

Mills 

Woodhouse 

Gardner 

Monroney 

Woodrum,  Va. 

Gary 

Morgan 

Worley 

Geelan 

Murphy 

Zimmerman 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”—! 


Kopplemann 
NOT  VOTING— 63 
Anderson,  Calif.  i 
Andresen, 

August  H. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bailey 
Barry 
Boren 
Brehm 
Cannon,  Fla. 

Carlson 
Chiperfleld 
Clark 
Colmer 
Combs 
Cox 
Curley 
Dlcksteln 
Douglas,  Calif. 


Gearhart 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Gerlach 

O'Hara 

Hal’eck 

Powell 

Hartley 

Roe,  N.  Y. 

Healy 

Schwabe,  Okla. 

Horan 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Jackson 

Snyder 

Jones 

Stevenson 

Jonkman 

Sundstrom 

Keefe 

Taylor 

Lewis 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

McKenzie 

Varys,  Ohio 

Maloney 

Wadsworth 

May 

Walter 

Merrow 

Wilson 

Morrison 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Murdock 

Wolverton,  N.  J. 

Norton 

Wood 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Simpson  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mrs. 
Douglas  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Sundstrom  for,  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Wolfenden  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with 
Mr.  Murdock  against. 

Mr.  Jones  for,  with  Mr.  Wolverton  of  New 
Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Jonkman  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Schwabe  of  Oklahoma  for,  with  Mr. 
Bailey  against. 

Mr.  Vorys  of  Ohio  for,  with  Mr.  Wood 
against. 

Mr.  Maloney  for,  with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 

General  pairs  until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Cox  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Jackson  with  Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  O’Brien  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  O’Hara. 

Mr.  Healy  with  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mrs.  Norton  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Boren  with  Mr.  Keefe. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Hartley. 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Chiperfleld. 

Mr.  Curley  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  May  with  Mr.  Carlson. 

Mr.  Dlckstein  with  Mr.  Brehm. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Barry  with  Mr.  August  H.  Andresen. 

Mr.  Celler  changed  his  vote  from 
“aye”  to  “no.” 

Mr.  Kopplemann  cahnged  his  vote 
from  "present"  to  “no.” 

Mr.  Fuller  changed  his  vote  from  “no” 
to  “aye.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  Clerk 

:  called  the  roll;  and  there 

were — yeas 

255,  nays 

126,  answered 

“present”  1, 

not  voting  50,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  205] 

.  YEAS— 255 

Adams 

Chapman 

Fallon 

Allen,  La. 

Chelf 

Feighan 

Andrews.  N.  Y. 

Clason 

Fenton 

Angell 

Clements 

Fernandez 

Auchincloss 

Cochran 

Fisher 

Barden 

Coffee 

Plannagan 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Cole,  Kans. 

Fogarty 

Bates,  Ky. 

Cole,  Mo. 

Folger 

Bates,  Mass. 

Cooley 

Forand 

Beall 

Cooper 

Puller 

Beckworth 

Corbett 

Pulton 

Bell 

Courtney 

Gallagher 

Bennet,  N.  Y. 

Cravens 

Gardner 

Bennett.  Mo. 

Crosser 

Gary 

Blemlller 

Cunningham 

Gordon 

Bland 

D’Alesandro 

Gore 

Bloom 

Daughton.  Va. 

Gorckl 

Bolton 

Davis 

Gossett 

Bonner 

Dawson 

Granahan 

Boykin 

De  Lacy 

Granger 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Delaney, 

Grant,  Ala. 

Brooks 

James  J. 

Green 

Brown,  Ga. 

Delaney, 

Gregory 

Bryson 

John  J. 

Griffiths 

Buck 

D'Ewart 

■  Hagen 

Buckley 

Dingell 

Hall, 

Bulwlnkle 

Dirksen 

Edwin  Arthur 

Bunker 

Domengeaux 

Hand 

Burch 

Dough  ton,  N.  C.  Hare 

Burgin 

Douglas,  Ill. 

Harless,  Ariz. 

Butler 

Doyle 

Harris 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Drewry 

Hart 

Camp 

Durham 

Havenner 

Campbell 

Earthman 

Hays 

Canfield, 

Eberharter 

Healy 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Elliott 

Hubert 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Elsaesser 

Hedrick 

Carnahan 

Engel,  Itlicb. 

Heffernan 

Case,  N.  J. 

Engle,  Calif. 

Hendricks 

Celler 

Ervin 

Henry 

Herter 

Mahon 

Robinson,  Utah 

Heselton 

Manasco 

Rogers,  Fta. 

Hinshaw 

Mansfield, 

Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Hobbs 

Mont. 

Rooney 

Hoch 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Rowan 

Holifleld 

Marcantonlo 

Russell 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Mathews 

Sabath 

Hook 

MUls 

Sadowskl 

Hope 

Monroney 

Sasscer 

Howell 

Morgan 

Savage 

Huber 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Sheppard 

Hull 

Murray,  Wis. 

Sheridan 

Izp.c 

Neely 

Sikes 

Jarman 

O’Brien,  HI. 

Simpson,  HI. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

O’Brien.  Mich. 

Slaughter 

Johnson. 

O’Konski 

Smith,  Maine 

Luther  A. 

O’Neal 

Smith,  Va. 

Johnson, 

O’Toole 

Somers.  N.  Y. 

Lyndon  B. 

Pace 

Sparkman 

Johnson.  Dkla. 

Patman 

Spence 

Judd 

Patrick 

Starkey 

Kearney 

Patterson 

Stewart 

Kee 

Peterson,  Pla. 

Stigler 

Kefauver 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Sullivan 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Pfe.Ter 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Kelly,  ni. 

Philbin 

Tarver 

Keogh 

Fittenger 

Thom 

Kerr 

Poage 

Thomas,  Tex. 

King 

Price,  Pla. 

Thomason 

Kirwan 

Price,  Ill. 

Torrens 

Landis 

Priest 

Towe 

Lane 

Quinn,  N.  Y. 

Traynor 

Larcade 

Rabaut 

Trimble 

Latham 

Rabin 

Vinson 

Lea 

Rains 

Voorhls,  Calif. 

Lemke 

Ramspeck 

Vursell 

Lesinskl 

Randolph 

Wasielewskl 

Link 

Rankin 

Weaver 

Ludlow 

Bayfiel 

Weiss 

Lyle 

Reed,  HI. 

Welch 

Lynch 

Rees,  Kans. 

■Whittington 

McCormack 

Resa 

Wickersham 

McDonough 

Richards 

Wigglesworth 

McGlinchey 

Riley 

Woodrum,  Va. 

McKenzie 

Rivers 

Worley 

McMillan,  S.C. 

Robertson. 

Zimmerman 

McMlllen.  HI. 

N.  Dak. 

Madden 

Robertson,  Va. 

NAYS— 126 

Abernethy 

Goodwin 

Mvmdt 

Allen,  Ill. 

Graham 

Norrell 

Andersen, 

Grant,  Ind. 

Phillips 

H.  Carl 

Gross 

Pickett 

Arends 

Gwlnn,  N.  Y. 

Ploeser 

Arnold 

Gwyune,  Iowa 

Plumley 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Ha'e 

Ramey 

Baldwin.  N.  Y. 

Hall, 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Leonard  W. 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bender 

Hancock 

Rich 

Bishop 

Harness,  Ind. 

Rizley 

Blackney 

Hess 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Bradley,  Mich. 

HIU 

Rockwell 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hoeven 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

Brumbaugh 

Hoffman 

Roe.  Md. 

Buffett 

Holmes.  Mass. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jenkins 

Ryter 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Jennings 

Schwabe,  Mo. 

Chenoweth 

Jensen 

Scrlvner 

Church 

Johnson,  Ill. 

Shafer 

Clevenger 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Sharp 

Cllpplnger 

Kean 

Short 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Kiiburn 

Smith,  Ohio 

Crawford 

Kilday 

Smith,  Wis. 

Curtis 

Klnzer 

Springer 

Dolliver 

Knutson 

Stefan 

Dondero 

Kopplemann 

Stockman 

Dworshak 

Kunkel 

Sumner,  Ill. 

Eaton 

LaFollette 

Taber 

Ellis 

Lanham 

Talbot 

Ellsworth 

LeCompte 

Talle 

Elston 

LeFevre 

Tlbbott 

Fellows 

Luce 

Tolan 

Flood 

McConnell 

Weichel 

Gamble 

McCowen 

West 

Gathings 

McGehee 

White 

Gavin 

McGregor 

Whitten 

Geelan 

Martin,  Iowa 

Winstead 

Gibson 

Martin,  Mass. 

Winter 

Gifford 

Mason 

Wolcott 

Gillespie 

Michener 

Woodhouse 

Gillette 

Miller.  Calif. 

Woodruff,  Mich. 

Gillie 

Miller,  Nebr. 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT”— 1 
«  Outland 

NOT  VOTING— 

-50 

Anderson,  Calif.  Clark 

Hartley 

Andresen, 

Colmer 

Horan 

August  H. 

Combs 

Jackson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Cox 

Jones 

Bailey 

Curley 

Jonlunan 

Barry 

Dicksteln 

Keefe 

Boren 

Douglas,  Calif. 

Lewis 

Brehm 

Gearhart 

Maloney 

Carlson 

Gerlach 

May 

Chiperfleld 

Halleck 

Merrow 

1945 


Morrison 

Murdock 

Murphy 

Norton 

O’Hara 

Powell 

Roe,  N.  Y. 
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Schwabe,  Okla. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Snyder 

Stevenson 

Sundstrom 

Taylor 

Thomas,  N.  J. 


Vorys,  Ohio 
Wadsworth 
Walter 
Wilson 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 
Wolverton,  N.  J. 
Wood 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs :  , 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Murdock  for,  with  Mr.  Wolfenden  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Wolverton  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Maloney  against. 

Mr.  Snyder  for,  with  Mr.  Jonkman  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  against. 

Mr.  Hartley  for,  with  Mr.  Schwabe  of  Okla¬ 
homa  against.  • 

Mr.  Sundstrom  for,  with  Mr.  Simpson  of 
Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Wood  for,  with  Mr.  Vorys  of  Ohio 
against. 

Additional  general  pairs: 

Mr.  Cox  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Jackson  with  Mr.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Walter  with  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mrs.  Norton  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Boren  with  Mr.  Keefe. 

Mr.  Roe  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

*  Mr.  Curley  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  May  with  Mr.  Carlson. 

Mr.  Dicksteln  with  Mr.  Brehm. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Barry  with  Mr.  August  H.  Andresen. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  O’Hara. 

Mrs.  Douglas  of  California  with  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Bailey  with  Mr.  Gearhart. 

Mr.  Murphy  with  Mr.  Gerlach. 

Mr.  Rooney  changed  his  vote  from 
“present”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“An  act  to  declare  a  continuing  national 
policy  and  program  to  promote  high 
levels  of  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  in  a  free  competitive 
economy.” 

- Pg.*RMl!gljl!CTn^O  liOUijt! — 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday  next  the  gentleman  from> 
Vermont  [Mr.  Plumley]  may  addres 
the  House  for  20  minutes,  following  ^y 
other  special  orders  heretofore  ent^ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obtrction 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemq/I  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OP  REM^KS 

Mr.  RAMEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Martin  of  Massachuse^)  was  granted 
permission  to  extend^is  own  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  ^lude  a  newspaper 
article. 

Mr.  KOFFMAI^at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Martin  of  Ma^chusetts)  was*ganted 
permission  to  Extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  i^lude  some  clippings. 
WOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  ui^mimous  consent  that  when  the 
Housed journs  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Ifonday  next. 

le  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
le  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
ichusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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3PENSING  WITH  CALL  OP  THE  PRIVATE 
CALEaSlDAR 

.  McCORMACK.  ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
ETivaie  Calendar  on  Tuesday  next  be 
dispenj^d  with. 

The  dPEAIQER.  Is  there  objection  to 
;he  requKt  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts 

There  w^  no  objection. 

PROGil^M  POR  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  MAR'An  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
fepeaker,  I  ask  'unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Housh  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
he  request  of  th^gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Miissachusetts.  I  take 
his  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask,  if  I  may, 
vhat  the  program  will-be  for  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  A,  Monday:  The 
IlJonsent  Calendar  will  be\called  on  Mon- 
lay.  If  the  following  thr^  bills  are  not 
massed  by  imanimous  con^nt  they  will 
le  considered  either  in  the'House  as  in 
;he  Committee  of  the  Whole  |f  objectio: 
s  not  made,  or  under  suspen^on  of  t^e 
ules.  \ 

H.  R.  2647,  providing  for  a  2-ce?it>Jost 
ige  rate  for  local  delivery  letters. 

H.  R.  4652,  a  postal  service  bil^JsJating 
0  rural  and  regular  carriers^ro^ding 
;redit  to  substitute  employeejr  Thls’k  to 
iring  certain  of  these  carr^rs  within^he 
lenefits  of  the  recent  paj^increase 
This  is  to  correct  one  o^^hose  unlnte 
ional  inequalities  thaJ^ometimes  resul 
rom  the  passage  of  s^h  broad  legislation 
IS  we  passed  with^eference  to  pay  in- 
;reases. 

H.  R.  3936,  pr^iding  for  bringing  home 
he  remains  o^ertaln  persons  who  died 
ind  were  buried  outside  of  the  conti- 
lental  Un^d  States. 

S.  158oXhe  United  Nations  Organiza- 
ion  bill^ill  be  called  up  on  Monday. 

On ^uesday  we  will  call  up  Senate 
Foint^esolution  122  relating  to  housing 
forAeterans.  This  bill  has  passed  the 
ate,  and  I  understand  an  apropria- 
?on  of  $190,000,000  will  be  added  to  the 
'’deficiency  appropriation  bill  contingent 
upon  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  122. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  The 
subject  matter  has  already  been  before 
us  and  the  House  has  granted  $25,000,000 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Exactly.  A  very 
acute  situation  exists  with  reference  to 
housing  for  veterans  that  must  be  met  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts. 
Does  that  have  to  do  with  the  moving  of 
barracks  to  other  localities?  I  under¬ 
stand  that  in  one  of  the  big  colleges  only 
five  men  have  been  enrolled  for  training, 
because  there  is  no  housing  for  them. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  prefer  not  to 
answer  the  question  specifically,  if  the 
gentlewoman  does  not  mind,  because  I 
do  not  have  sufficient  information  as  to 
the  details  of  the  resolution  to  answer 
satisfactorily;  but  it  is  with  reference  to 
demountable  housing,  moving  them 
from  where  they  are  not  needed  to  places 
where  they  are  needed  to  meet  the 


housing  shortage  of  the  veterans.  As 
understand,  between  $180,000,000  Md 
$190,000,000  will  be  put  in  the  defici^cy 
bill  in  the  Senate  contingent  upg^  the 
passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
got  the  information  by  tele^one  just 
now  from  the  Department  that  was 
the  fact  as  far  as  the  Dep^tment  knew. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  [^e  gentlewom¬ 
an  from  Massachua^ts  apparently 
knows  more  about  it^an  I. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  /ol  Massachusetts. 
They  did  not  kn^  the  legislative  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  it  waS  just  an  impression  on 
their  part.  Whi»  will  that  bill  come  up? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  will  be 
called  up  oo^uesday,  or  will  follow  the 
United  N^^ns  Organization  bill. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  A 
very  iniportant  conference  report  will 
com^^ver  from  the  Senate  on  the  GI 
bill/  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  when 
tiyl  will  be  taken  up? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  come  to 
hat  later. 

Then  we  will  take  up  the  bill  S.  715, 
the  Naval  Dental  Corps  bill. 

Thursday  and  Friday:  The  program 
for  these  days  is  undetermined. 

There  are  two  Navy  bills  pending,  one 
of  which  is  S.  1438,  to  encourage  careers 
in  the  Navy  for  enlisted  men.  If  a  rule 
is  reported  and  the  unanimous  consent 
is  granted,  we  will  try  to  bring  that  up. 
There  is  also  another  bill,  S.  1405,  relat¬ 
ing  to  involuntary  retirement  from  the 
Navy.  There  are  certain  conference  re¬ 
ports  that  will  be  in  order  at  any  time. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  The 
ne  that  most  Members  are  interested  in 
lithe  GI  conference  report. 

r.  McCORMACK.  I  made  inquiry  of 
th^  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Ranmn]  as  to  when  that  conference  re¬ 
port  might  be  called  up,  and  the  best  in¬ 
formation  I  can  get  Is  that  it  will  be 
either  \n  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  I 
cannot  Mvise  the  House  more  definitely 
than  thaC^  That  is  the  most  definite  in¬ 
formation'*!  can  get. 

Mr.  BRC^tVN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
that  there  ’Jtoll  probably  be  before  the 
Rules  Commmee  tomorrow  application 
for  a  rule  covdHng  a  minor  bill  relative 
to  Navy  officer  twining  in  order  to  catch 
the  deficiency  bill  in  the  Senate.  I  pre¬ 
sume  measures  of  that  sort,  that  the 
leadership  finds  art  satisfactory,  can  be 
added  to  the  schedule? 

Mr.  McCORMACa  Yes.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Rules  Com^ttee  also  has  the 
housing  matter  before  y. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.XYes;  and  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  this  minor  iKSolution  must 
be  adopted  in  the  next  2  or\  days  in  order 
to  catch  the  deficiency  bill  In  the  Senate 
if  the  stoppage  of  officer  trying  in  the 
Navy  is  to  be  prevented,  and  mat  can  be 
taken  up  for  consideration?  \ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes.  I  %ure  the 
gentleman  if  that  committee  rltoorts  a 
rule,  the  situation  next  week  is  sum  that 
it  can  be  considered,  because  w^iave 
Thursday  and  Friday  open  and  uncmter- 
mined.  We  ought  to  get  through  mth 
the  United  Nations  Organization  resec¬ 
tion — Senate  Joint  Resolution  1222 — am 
the  Dental  Corps  bill  on  Tuesday  A 
Wednesday  at  the  latest.  \ 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  This  measure  to 
which  I  referred  will  not  take  over  15  or 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  We  will  be  glad 
to  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Is  it  definite  that  the 
conferencexeport  on  the  GI  bill  will  not 
be  taken  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday? 

Mr,  McCOR^IACK.  I  made  inquiry 
of  the  gentlem^  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Rankin]  so  that  I  could  advise  the  House. 
As  a  result  of  my  'talk  with  him,.  I  can 
state  to  the  House,  when  I  announce  the 
program  for  next  week^  that  the  GI  con¬ 
ference  report  will  be  ca^ed  up  on  either 
Wednesday  or  Thursday.\.^  That  is  all  I 
can  say  to  the  gentleman.  '  JLf  I  had  con¬ 
trol  of  the  situation,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  and  I  told  any  Member  or  the 
House  itself  that  the  matter  -wpuld  not 
be  brought  up  for  Monday,  it  would  not 
be  brought  up.  The  best  inform^ion  I 
have  from  the  gentleman  from  NH^is- 
sippi  [Mr.  Rankin]  is  that  it  will  not  be 
called  up  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  told 
the  gentleman  I  would  make  that  state¬ 
ment  to  the  House.  My  statement  is 
that  it  will  not  be  taken  up  before 
Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  know  he  is  always  most  cour¬ 
teous  about  the  giving  of  any  possible 
information  he  can. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  no  control 
over  it. 

Mrs.*^  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  I  think  it  is 
extremely  important  to  get  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  up  as  soon  as  possible  be¬ 
cause  there  is  the  age  limitation  that  has 
been  taken  away  in  the  conferees  report 
or  action  and  the  loan  provision  is  in¬ 
creased  to  $4,000. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has 
no  control  over  that.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  If  I  had  control,  I  would  call 
it  up  just  as  soon  as  possible.  But  I  do 
not  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  there  any  chance  o? 
additional  appropriations  for  UNRRA 
under  the  authorization  passed  last 
week  being  taken  up  before  the  Christ¬ 
mas  recess? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  matter  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  if  authorization  is 
granted  in  the  Senate,  is  there  a  chance 
of  getting  a  bill  passed  to  make  additional 
appropriations  under  that  authorization 
before  Christmas? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  if  the  Senate  recommended 
$750,000,000  in  the  deficiency  bill,  that 
would  be  concurred  in  by  the  House  con¬ 
ferees. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  , the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ,TABER.  The  Senate  committee 
recommended  that  $400,000,000  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  that  purpose. 

jMt.  McCORMACK.  That  is  what  I 
^as  coming  to.  I  understood  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  willing 


to  go  up  to  $750,000,000,  but  the  Senate 
committee  recomntended  $400,000,000. 
Whether  or  not  the  Senate  will  increase 
that  amount  is  something  else.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  imperative  that  additional 
funds  should  be  authorized. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  A 
good  many  people  are  interested  in  when 
this  recess  is  going  to  begin  so  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  reserva¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  taking  my 
recess  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Is 
that  a  hint  to  the  rest  of  us? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  stating 
frankly  when  I  am  taking  my  recess.  We 
are  hopeful,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
that  the  recess  will  be  from  the  twenty- 
first  to  January  14.  Of  course,  that  is  a 
matter  of  agreeing  with  the  other  body. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  concur 
in  the  understanding  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  this  body  have 
reached. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  may  say 
\that  he  has  a  reservation  for  Saturday^ 
^ight,  and  we  will  have  sessions  Fridas  ^ 
a^d  Saturday  if  it  takes  that  long  to 
thrt^ugh. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  PRINT 


ELECTION  TC 


COMMITTEE 


ITie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  NARCOTJC  LAWS 


Mr.  DOUGHTON  of  North  Caroling 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker’s  table  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2348)  to  provide  for  the  coverage 
of  certain  drugs  under  the  Federal  nar¬ 
cotic  laws,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Mr.  Doughton  of  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Knutson,  Mr. 
Reed  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Woodruff 
of  Michigan. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  THE  HEARINGS 
ON  THE  FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF 
1945 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Committee  on  Printing,  I  report  (Rept. 
No.  1446)  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  Ill) ,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  Ttiat  In  accordaoCe 
with  paragraph  3  of  section  2  of  the  Prinmng 
Act,  approved  March  1,  1907,  the  Hous^Com- 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De¬ 
partments  be,  and  is  hereby,  authoafeed  and 
empowered  to  have  printed  for  itjAise  2,000 
additional  copies  of  the  hearlng^neld  before 
aaid  committee  during  the  client  session, 
relative  to  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1945. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsicijfr  was  laid  oh  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPI 
ON  AID  TO 
CAPPED 


OP  THE  HEARINGS 
PHYSICALLY  HANDI- 


Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speak^  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  ^^embei’s 
may  have'five  legislative  da^to  extend 
their  remaifcon  the  bill  S^80. 

The  SPEA^pR.  Is  theye  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama?  \ 

There  was  no  otgectlon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  DOUGHT0N  df  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  glfer  a  rVolution. 

The  Clerk  r^fed  the  re^ution  (H.  Res. 
461) ,  as  follp4Vs: 

Resolved,^- That  Berkeley  iX  Bunker,  of 
the  State  .t)f  Nevada  be,  and  is  hereby, 
elected  ^toember  of  the  standing\pmmittee 
of  the/House  of  Representatlves^n  War 
Clairutf. 


Mr^JARM.^.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Committee  ^  Printing,  I  report  (Rept. 
No.  1447)  privileged  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  112yand  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideratijTO. 

Thpllerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
le  Senate  concurring) ,  That  in  accordance 
Hth  paragraph  3  of  section  2  of  the  Printing 
''Act,  approved  March  1,  1907,  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  Subcommittee  to  Investi¬ 
gate  Aid  to  the  Physically  Handicapped  be, 
and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to 
have  printed  for  its  use  1,000  additional  copies 
of  parts  1,  3,  7,  and  8  of  the  hearings  held 
before  said  subcommittee  during  the  second 
session.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  relative  to 
aid  to  the  physically  handicapped. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  left  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Committee  meeting  to  be 
present  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit  on  the  full  employment  bill,  and  re¬ 
turned  again  just  too  late  to  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  “yea.” 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a  short 
editorial  from  the  Lynchburg  News  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  which  I  hope  will  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
le  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
rolina? 

lere  was  no  objection. 


[Thp  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.  ] 


Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given’ permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
statement  from  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  St.  Louis  relative  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  lo^al  site  for  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  united  Nations. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Oalifcrnia  asked  and 
was  given  permissiorf^to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  Contra^Costa  County 
Labor  Journal. 

Mr.  WHITE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  newspaper  article. 

Mr.  'WICEIERSHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  an  address. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
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have  proven  to  be  in  a  very  healthful 
posmon  here  In  the  United  States,  where  we 
can  out  production,  discharge  servicemen, 
and  a^Tjthe  same  time  have  overpowered  our 
enemles^^^  Why  then,  can  not  we  very  well 
afford  to  liteintain  our  high  standard  of  home 
life,  rathei^han  see  it  crushed  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  and  cdfitinued  inductions  of  fathers, 
who  are  the  soie  supporters  of  families,  such 
as  myself.  \ 

Pray,  our  Natic^has  not  bled  itself  of  all 
of  its  younger  ge^ratlon,  who  are  full  of 
pep  and  vigor  and  aiixiety  for  adventure  and 
travel.  Does  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  want  to  seT  th«  high  standard  of 
home  life  in  America  and  the  morale  of  its 
people  go  back  into  the  daak  ages?  Surely 
not,  for  we  are  a  progressive, and  wonderful 
nation  and  we  shall  not  see  it  receed  into  a 
state  of  chaos,  but  will  diligently  press  its 
future  progress,  so  that  it  will  be  the  second 
to  none  in  its  high  standards  of  public 
morale  and  home  life. 

A  married  man  usually  is  not  efiScient 
away  from  his  family,  especially  since  hos¬ 
tilities  have  ceased  and  he  feels  there  is 
no  longer  any  need  for  him  anywhere  but 
in  his  home.  He  is  most  assuredly  not  ef¬ 
ficient  in  the  Army.  I  can  truthfully  say  as 
a  married  man  of  almost  11  years  that  my 
mind  is  constantly  on  the  health  and  welfare 
of  my  family.  With  my  wife’s  health  falling 
and  my  children  being  forced  to  live  under 
the  present  unpleasant  conditions,  I  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  maintain  the  effective  morale 
needed  to  become  the  good  soldier  I  should 
be. 

During  the  time  when  our  Nation  was  wag¬ 
ing  a  gallant  war  against  our  oppressors,  I 
felt  it  within  my  heart,  that  it  was  my  duty 
and  obligation  to  my  country  and  family 
to  take  my  place  in  the  armed  forces  to  de¬ 
fend  our  precious  democracy  and  to  protect 
my  Nation  and  home  from  thi'eatened  de¬ 
struction.  I  truthfully  felt  proud  that  I 
was  in  such  good  mental  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  to  do  my  small  part  of  relieving  some 
of  our  courageous  men  who  had  been  av/ay 
from  home  several  years.  However,  since  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  with  many  young 
unmarried  men  in  uniform  and  out  of  uni¬ 
form,  just  itching  for  travel  and  adventure 
who  could  be  utilized  to  this  extent,  I  there¬ 
fore  believe  that  every  married  man  that  has 
children,  should  be  sent  back  to  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  for  sake  of  national  health,  safety,  and 
preservation  of  the  true  high  standard  of 
America’s  once  proud  home  life. 

At  the  camp  I  just  left  a  few  days  ago, 
there  were  at  least  a  dozen  young  unmar-  / 
ried  men  betjveen  the  ages  of  18  and  2y 
who  were  nearly  on  the  verge  of  tears, 
cause  they  were  not  being  shipped  over^as, 
with  our  group,  which  incidentally  nupibers 
about  44  men,  95  percent  of  whom  are  mar¬ 
ried  and  have  children.  / 

Why  is  the  War  Department  stjjl  sending 
married  family  men  overseas  aird  yet  send¬ 
ing  men  who  are  single  and, between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  to  work/ in  separation 
centers  here  in  the  States?,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Army  only 
now,  as  this  is  the  department  to  which  I’m 
attached.  Surely,  Mr.  ^oyle,  there  must  be 
a  definite  reason,  or  there? 

You  may  think  lim  being  selfish,  by  the 
tone  of  this  lettey’but  I  most  sincerely  am 
not,  and  I  can  tr^ifully  say  this  letter  repre¬ 
sents  the  sentiments  of  the  thousands  of 
fathers  in  ou/  armed  forces.  If  you  think 
not,  then  s<)u  should  personally  interview 
some  of  tli^  and  get  their  opinions.  I  can 
truthf ullsf  say  this  letter  represents  all  of 
the  fat^rs  assigned  to  my  outfit. 

■Weyni  feel  that  our  first  duty  and  obliga- 
tioiyfo  our  Nation  has  been  fulfilled,  with 
ending  of  the  war  and  feel  further  that 
m  second  duty  and  obligation  is  calling  us 
to  homes  and  families. 


’Then  too,  Mr.  Doyle,  we  have  to  consider 
the  taxpayers’  point  of  view,  especially  from 
the  point  of  security.  We  know  the  national 
debt  is  so  large  now  that  it  is  almost  beyond 
comprehension  and  that  as  a  previous  tax¬ 
payer  and  am  hoping  to  be  a  future  one,  that 
if  I  should  live  to  be  200  years  of  age,  with  no 
more  wars,  I  would  still  be  paying  my  share 
of  expenses  and  costs  of  this  war.  My  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  children’s  children  will  be 
paying  for  this  war  as  long  as  they  live. 

It  costs  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
approximately  $150  per  month  to  maintain 
a  married  man  with  two  children  in  the 
armed  forces.  Of  my  outfit  there  are  some 
50  percent  or  more  that  come  within  this 
category.  It  costs  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation 
$50  per  month  to  maintain  a  single  man  with 
no  dependents  in  the  armed  forces.  There¬ 
fore,  would  it  not  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States,  if  all  fathers 
were  released  from  active  duty,  as  the  armed 
forces  would  then  be  able  to  maintain  three 
single  men  for  what  it  is  costing  to  maintain 
a  married  man  with  two  children.  So  out  of 
44  men,  there  are  22  of  them  married  and 
having  at  least  2  children,  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  is  at  the  rate  of  $3,300  per  month, 
whereas,  66  single  men  could  be  maintained 


Victory  Loan  drive  or  bond  sales  drive.  This 
drive  will  fall  very,  very  short  of  its  goal. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  furtherment  of 
rest  homes,  convalescent  hospitals  and  re¬ 
habilitation  resorts,  etc.,  for  our  gallant  men 
and  women  who  were  wounded,  or  had  their 
health  injured  by  being  interned  iu  prisoner- 
of-war  camps.  ’This  assumptiou'may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  true,  but  the  average'  GI  Joe,  and 
I  am  one  of  them,  that  I  have  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  to  talk  with,  knows  very  well  it  takes 
lots  of  money  to  maintain  a  large  Army 
and  Navy  and  they  feel^^at  as  long  as  the 
taxpayers  would  be  guWble  enough  to  spend 
money  buying  VlctoJ^  bonds,  that  many 
high-ranking  militjfry  men,  probably  no 
longer  needed,  will  continue  to  hold  their 
high-paying  job^and  that  as  long  as  there 
is  being  such  a/large  waste  of  their  money 
now,  that  it ^ould  only  be  throwing  good 
money 

1  personafiy  think  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  tMt  instead  of  our  great  diplomats 
trying  to  appease  and  be  a  good-time  “Char¬ 
ley”  t^every  nation  in  the  world,  they  should 
tak^>k  peek  at  their  own  country  and  do  a 
lltj^  appeasing  here  at  home.  Because, 
n^-k  my  words,  that  there  is  a  day  coming 
,^d  it  may  not  be  too  far  away,  when  they 


for  the  same  amount.  /  may  wish  to  God  they  had. 

\  During  the  past  monti?  it  has  been  my  Mr.  Doyle,  this  lengthy  letter  may  sound 


p^iyllege  to  talk  with  at  least  150  marrhr 
me^with  at  least  2  children.  One  hun^4d 
and  lyty  married  men  in  this  category^osts 
the  tAjjayers  at  the  rate  of  $22,500  per  rifonth. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  single  men  J^ith  no 
dependent^  could  be  maintained  fonnhe  same 
price.  Of  dourse,  with  many  manned  fathers 
going  overs^s  at  this  time,  t^  cost  is  of 
course  $10  exVa  per  man,  pen^onth. 

With  the  war^ver  and  ouuraation  looking 
ahead  to  a  pros^rous  pcamar  era,  I  must 
truthfully  say,  w\  are  n^  doing  much  to 
lessen  the  great  OTjrdgff  that  lies  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  citl^ 

Surely  the  Congres^H^n  of  our  great  Na¬ 
tion,  who  are  supi^sed^o  be  the  greatest 
body  of  Intellecti^  wizaroe  in  the  world  can 
clearly  see  that^  it  costs\s  much  to  keep 
one  married  inan  in  service  now,  with 
two  childreiy^s  it  does  to  keete  three  single 
men,  that  ^is  great  body  of  would  do 
somethina^bout  it.  ’The  streii^h  of  our 
armed  forces  could  be  more  than  dotoled  and 
the  bi^en  on  the  taxpayers  woul^mot  be 
any  abater  and  at  the  same  time  oruk  high 
staauards  of  American  homelife  woulovtlll 
rejnaln  secure. 

Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney  stated  in  h^ 
'Isrst  press  conference  since  his  appointmenff 
to  the  new  post  of  successor  to  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  that  United  States  military  occupation 
of  Germany  would  last  for  more  than  10  years, 
and  that  he  strongly  favored  the  plan  for  the 
families  of  occupation  troops  to  join  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  for  myself  and  family,  if 
I  had  liked  Germany  or  any  other  foreign 
country  so  well  as  to  have  my  family  live 
there,  I  would  have  done  so  years  ago.  What 
is  wrong  with  the  good  old  United  States  of 
America  as  a  place  for  a  man  to  raise  a  family, 
or  don’t  the  great  leaders  of  our  democracy 
wants  its  citizens  to  marry  and  raise  families 
here  any  more?  The  United  States  was 
plenty  good  enough  for  our  forefathers,  and  it 
is  most  certainly  good  enough  for  me,  and  by 
all  that’s  sacred,  I’ll  never  take  my  family  out 
of  this  Nation  to  reside.  Even  though  I  have 
never  made  as  much  money  as  some  people, 
I  at  least  have  been  happy  and  content  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  sincerely  think  it  is  outrageous  for  any 
honest-thinking  true  American  to  even  har¬ 
bor  such  thoughts  as  asking  United  States 
citizens  to  take  up  residence  in  any  foreign 
country  against  the  citizen’s  will.  What  is 
our  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
coming  to  anyway? 

At  the  present  time  we  are  undertaking 
the  task  of  raising  funds  by  means  of  a 


like  an  editorial  of  some  kind,  but  truth¬ 
fully,  I’m  writing  you  as  an  admirer,  sup¬ 
porter,  and  as  a  free-speaking  citizen  and 
taxpayer. 

You  may  not  remember  me  and  again  you 
may.  My  name  is  *  *  *,  address  as  of 

December  3,  will  be  somewhere  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Army  Base  (P.  O.  E.).  I  am  a  former 
resident  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District  of  California.  I  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Cabrlllo  Homes 
Resident  Interproject  Council  and  owner  and 
general  manager  of  the  little  newspaper  of 
the  west  side  of  Long  Beach,  known  as  the 
West  Side  Monitor  (formerly  the  Interproject 
News  of  Cabrillo  Homes  and  Navy  Housing) . 

I  know,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  the  voters  and  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  you  as 
their  Representative  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  that  you  will  do  everything 
in  your  power  to  lessen  the  burden  of  high 
taxation  that  now  rests  on  their  shoulders 
and  the  shoulders  of  every  other  tax-paying 
citizen  of  America,  and  that  you  will  do  your 
part  by  insisting  that  the  unnecessary  spend¬ 
ing  of  money  by  all  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  cease,  and  point  out  how  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  sufficiently  large  Army  and  Navy 
kfor  the  protection  of  cur  loved  homeland  and 
a  weapon  for  the  insurance  of  future  peace 
cauld  be  obtained  at  a  much  lesser  cost  than 
at>toe  present.  This  would  not  jeopardize 
our^mous  way  of  good  American  home  life 
and  l^h  standards  of  living  in  any  way,  else 
what  i^he  use  of  an  Army  and  Navy  at  all? 

Mr.  Do\le,  any  consideration  you  may  ren¬ 
der  to  me  N  this  matter  shall  be  very  dearly 
remembered^nd  deeply  appreciated  by  both 
myself  and  my^amily,  as  I  am  making  appli¬ 
cation  for  my  dWharge  from  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  oirtthe  grounds  of  dependency 
and  hardship.  ItVlll  also  be  an  encourage¬ 
ment  for  GI’s  who  are  in  the  same  category 
as  myself,  ‘if  anythaag  were  to  happen  to 
my  wife  or  my  childreiNdue  to  present  condi¬ 
tions,  I  guess  I  wouldn’\have  much  else  to 
live  for. 

I  am  forwarding  certain  ^racts  irom  this 
letter  to  the  Los  Angeles  Exifeiiner  and  the 
Long  Beach  Independent  as  a  nmans  to  show 
the  people  of  the  Eighteenth  District  that 
no  matter  where  a  citizen  and  ta^ayer  may 
be,  he  can  always  feel  free  to  calP^on  his 
Congressman  and  tell  him  his  trounles,  and 
that  he  will  be  heard  with  open  ea\  and 
bend  every  effort  to  assist  him  if  at  all^hu- 
manly  possible;  and,  by  all  means,  thatNhe 
has  the  taxpayers’  interest  purely  at  heaV 
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fmd  that  It  will  remain  uppermost  in  his 
mind  and  guide  his  every  action  and  decision 
at  ail  times.  •  ^ 

Respectfully,^ 

From  you?  friend  dhd  supporter, 

..■*^,,,_Pvt. - . 

P.  S. — Surely^Mr.  Do  yes,,  the  preservation 
of  profesyxjrial  football  is  not'  as  important  to 
our  Congressmen  as  is  the  preservation  of  the 
American  home.  I  certainly  hope  not. 


The  Full  Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  STARKEY 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  STARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an¬ 
cient  times  it  was  said  that  the  moun¬ 
tain  labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse, 
and  many  of  us  who  doubted  that  such 
an  event  could  occur  have  received  a 
startling  example  recently  how  great 
labors  could  produce  extremely  small  re¬ 
sults. 

Unquestionably  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
penditures  in  Executive  Departments  la¬ 
bored  long  and  hard  on  H.  R.  2202,  the 
so-called  full-employment  bill.  It  held 
public  hearings  in  September,  through¬ 
out  October,  and  for  the  first  week  in 
November.  The  testimony  printed  is 
volmninous  and  no  moie  confusing  or 
convincing  than  the  ordinary  committee 
testimony  on  controversial  subjects. 

But  I  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  full  employment  was  neither  a  con¬ 
troversial  nor  a  partisan  subject.  The 
underlying  ideal  is  so  obviously  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  all  American  ambitions,  aspi¬ 
rations,  and  hopes  that  it  would  seem 
that  the  only  persons  opposing  full  em¬ 
ployment  would  be  those  who  actually 
do  not  want  to  work  and  are  so  lazy  that 
they  do  not  want  to  see  others  working. 
Both  political  parties  agreed  to  the 
full-employment  principle  in  1944.  The 
Democratic  Party  platform  practically 
begins  with  a  statement  on  full  employ¬ 
ment,  and  Governor  Dewey,  in  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  speech,  declared : 

We  Republicans  are  agreed  that  full  em¬ 
ployment  should  be  the  first  objective  of  the 
national  policy. 

Apparently  the  two  parties  then  saw 
eye  to  eye  on  what  everybody  admits  is 
to  be  the  great  postwar  domestic  prob¬ 
lem — or  is  it  barely  possible  that  the 
Republicans  were  just  making  political 
speeches  in  1944? 

Others  who  testified  for  the  original 
bill  were  not  making  political  speeches. 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  president  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  was 
not  making  a  political  speech  when  he 
declared  that  this  bill  was  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  religious  bodies,  since  it  trans¬ 
lated  ethical  and  democratic  ideals  into 
concrete  forms  meaningful  to  the  com¬ 
mon  man.  Pointing  out  that  a  man  who 
cannot  get  a  job  is  not  free,  the  bishop 
asserted  that  this  bill  “will  take  its  place 
in  history  among  the  significant  legisla¬ 
tive  acts  of  our  time.” 

Certainly  the  Most  Reverend  Robert  E. 
Lucy ,  S.  T.  D.,  archbishop  of  San  Antonio. 


was  not  making  a  political  speech  when 
he  testified: 

By  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God, 
m'an  has  a  right  to  labor  for  himself  or  for 
another  to  the  extent  to  which  some  income 
is  necessary  to  support  himself  and  his  family 
in  decent  and  frugal  comfort  and  to  save 
something  for  the  uncertain  future.  *  •  • 

Under  the  full  employment  bill,  Congress 
jwill  know  beforehand  the  probable  number 
jof  unemployed  in  a  given  period.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people  must  then  decide 
whether  to  accord  these  laboring  people  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  to  work  and  live 
or  the  liberty  to  starve.  *  *  *  It  is  im¬ 

perative  that  the  full  employment  bill  be 
passed.  It  is  equally  Imperative  that  it  be 
not  am'ended  to  death.  Strangely  enough, 
those  who  most  heartily  fear  and  hate  social¬ 
ism  are  the  very  ones  who,  by  the  injustices 
of  their  reactionary  policies,  drive  the  people 
to  the  desperation  of  an  all-powerful  state. 

The  members  of  the  committee,  it  is 
true,  took  to  heart  at  least  one  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  good  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Texas.  They  did  not  amend  the  bill  to 
death.  They  killed  it  and  produced  in 
its  stead  an  entirely  new  bill — the  Em¬ 
ployment  Production  Act  of  194.5. 

Not  even  its  most  optimistic  supporter 
expected  the  original  bill  to  provide  full 
employment  for  everybody  everywhere  at 
his  or  her  particular  trade  or  occupa¬ 
tion.  But  we  did  feel  that  it  was  an  im¬ 
portant  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
was  first  a  declaration  of  policy — the 
statement  of  an  ideal.  And  let  me  say 
that  a  declaration  may  be  very  impor¬ 
tant.  If  there  had  not  been  any  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  independence  for  the 
Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  might  never  have  come  into  being. 

And  so  we  made  the  declaration  in  the 
original  bill  that  “all  Americans  able  to 
work  and  seeking  work  are  entitled  to  an 
opportunity  for  useful  remunerative,  reg¬ 
ular  and  full-time  employment.”  To  im¬ 
plement  this  declaration  we  set  up  a  cer¬ 
tain  program  designed  to  stimulate  trade, 
to  encourage  private  enterprise,  to 
strengthen  small  business,  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  business  and  Government 
to  the  end  that  we  would  attemept  to 
foresee  and  predict  trends  in  employ¬ 
ment,  in  the  production  and  consumption 
of  goods,  in  the  volume  of  investment 
during  a  given  year. 

Now  the  idea  of  prediction  is  not 
especially  now.  Estimates  of  national 
income,  of  Government  expenditures,  of 
volume  of  business  are  made  almost 
every  day  by  somebody— Government 
bureaus,  market  analysts,  newspaper 
financial  editors,  and  every  business¬ 
man  must  know  his  particular  market. 
In  many  fields  now  there  is  substantial 
agreement  on  certain  estimates,  and  in 
some  fields  the  Government  bureau  esti¬ 
mates  are  so  accurate  as  to  be  accepted 
by  all  in  that  field  as  the  best  possible 
estimates. 

The  last  important  phase  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill  was  that  when  the  Government, 
in  the  person  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  according  to  procedures 
approved  by  Congress,  estimated  that 
there  was  to  be  a  shortage  of  jobs.  Con¬ 
gress  was  to  be  informed  of  it,  and  in- 
ferentially  we  were  expected  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it — if  necessary  by  approv¬ 
ing  acfditional  public  works. 


In  some  fashion,  which  I  am  unable  to 
comprehend,  this  last  portion  of  the  bill 
seems  to  have  angered  the  opponents  of 
full  employment  more  than  any  other 
feature.  Apparently,  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  might 
use  its  collective  intelligence  to  fore¬ 
stall  economic  catastrophe,  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  cure  a  disease  before  it  got 
complete  hold  of  the  body  politic,  mad¬ 
dened  many  persons.  They  felt  that  we 
should  leave  economic  affairs  strictly 
alone,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  right 
themselves,  although  all  the  histcvry  of 
the  past  indicates  they  never  have 
righted  themselves.  Under  the  original 
provision  of  the  full  employment  bill, 
Congress  was  going  to  be  warned  of  a 
thief  before  the  horse  was  stolen;  Con¬ 
gress  was  going  to  be  warned  of  a  fiood 
before  the  fields  were  already  inundated, 
and  the  opponents  of  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill  did  not  feel  that  this  was  right. 
Apparently,  they  believed  that  we  should 
wait  until  the  lightning  strikes  before 
putting  up  any  lightning  rods,  and  wait 
until  a  fire  starts  before  installing  fire 
hydrants  and  fire  engines. 

The  new  Employment -Production  Act 
of  1945  completely  abandons  the  idea  of 
full  employment  even  as  a  national  ideal. 
Its  declared  purpose  is  not  to  assure  full 
employment  but  a  continuing  national 
policy  to  promote  high  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power 
in  a  free  competitive  economy.  It  will 
accomplish  this  purpose,  evidently,  by 
asking  the  President  to  submit  an  eco¬ 
nomic  report  to  Congress  within  60  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  session  on 
current  economic  conditions  and  any 
suggestions  for  legislation  required  to 
remedy  or  improve  them.  To  assist  the 
President  in  the  preparation  of  this  re¬ 
port  a  council  of  economic  advisers  is 
created,  and  to  assist  the  council  in  its 
advice  to  the  President  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  of  House  and  Senate  members  to  be 
known  as  the  joint  committee  on  the 
economic  report  is  created.  The  council 
of  economic  advisers  to  the  President  is 
to  gather  authoritative  and  timely  in¬ 
formation  on  economic  trends,  to  analyze 
and  interpret  them  for  the  President,  to 
assist  the  President  in  the  preparation 
of  the  annual  report,  and  make  interim 
reports  on  a  quarterly  basis.  'Whenever 
the  council  determines  that  widespread 
unemployment  exists  it  is  to  report  to 
the  President  the  causes  of  such  unem¬ 
ployment  and  it  may  recommend  legis¬ 
lation  to  alleviate  such  unemployment. 

I  admit  that  this  is  a  very  small  residue 
of  what  began  as  promising  to  be  a  great 
bill.  We  have  in  this  new  bill  little  more 
than  the  establishment  of  a  national  de¬ 
partment  or  division  of  economics  for 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
which  will  coordinate  the  effects  of  all 
the  existing  economic  analyses  of  the 
various  bureaus  and  departments,  add¬ 
ing  to  them  information  from  private 
sources  and  perhaps  obtaining  through 
original  investigation  some  new  addi¬ 
tional  information.  But  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Government  takes  cognizance 
of  economic  matters  on  the  highest 
level,  that  it  accepts  as  its  duty  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  informed,  that 
it  further  accepts  the  duty  of  rec- 
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ommending  legislation  to  alleviate  un¬ 
employment  when  found  all  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  The  bill  does  not  go 
far  enough,  but  it  does  point  the  admin¬ 
istration  toward  a  coordinated  program 
of  economic  investigation  and  upon  this 
basis  we  may  In  the  future  expect 
progress. 

Although  I  admit  keen  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  the  original  bill  was  not  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  committee  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  bill  as  the  best  available 
at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  propose 
to  stop  working  for  the  principles  of 
full  employment,  but  I  feel  that  if  we 
only  get  an  official  economic  report  once 
a  year  on  conditions  that  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  legislation  we  will  have  got 
something  worth  while. 


The  Price  the  Fanner  Receives  and  the 
Consumer  Pays 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  ther  fol¬ 
lowing  address  delivered  by  me  before 
the  New  York  State  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Shippers  and  Receivers  Association, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  December  12, 1945: 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  participate  on  the  program  of  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers  and 
Receivers  Association,  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
today,  December  12.  When  your  secretary 
Invited  me  to  address  this  meeting  he  very 
thoughtfully  assigned  me  the  subject.  The 
Price  the  Farmer  Receives  and  the  Amount 
the  Consumer  Pays,  or  Price  Spreads  Be¬ 
tween  Producers  and  Consumers.  He  prob¬ 
ably  could  not  have  selected  a  subject  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  century,  but  concerning  which  so  little 
actually  has  been  done,  although,  apparently, 
much  effort  and  ability  have  been  directed 
toward  the  problem. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  chairman,  Hon.  Johi 
Plahnagan,  Jr.,  for  selecting  me  to  make  ^s 
talk  after  he  received  the  invitation  f/om 
your  able  secretary,  Earle  H.  Bogardus. /I  am 
indebted  to  J.  O.  Parker,  who  is  litharge 
of  our  marketing  investigating  cofomittee 
for  his  assistance  in  securing  soj4e  of  the 
facts  used  as  a  basis  of  my  adjjtess. 

I  am  neither  a  short-time  cr^al  gazer  nor 
a  long-time  prophet,  so  I  smll  merely  at¬ 
tempt  to  review  here  today  sffjme  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  tiyf  problem  in  the 
past  and  give  you  any  phonal  observations 
I  may  have  concerning/it. 

Perhaps  for  purpos^  of  the  record,  we 
should  aU  remembe^that  the  investigation 
presently  being  co^^ucted  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of^he  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  into  the  j^arketing  of  farm  products 
makes  the  thjfd  time  in  approximately  25 
years  that  thyattention  of  Congress  has  been 
directed  t^r  this  very  important  problem. 
Just  afteivWorld  War  I,  the  Congress  created 
what  waj^nown  as  the  Joint  Commission  of 
Agricuyural  Inquiry,  and  one  of  its  impor¬ 
tant  ^utles  was  to  Investigate  marketing. 
Aga^  in  1935,  the  Congress,  by  Joint  resolu- 
tlc^  directed  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  con¬ 


sumer’s  dollar  going  to  farmers  and  distrib¬ 
utors,  respectively.  During  all  the  Inter¬ 
vening  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  various  agencies  has  been  gath¬ 
ering  vast  amounts  of  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  and  publishing  reports  of  its  studies. 
All  of  these  various  investigations  and 
studies  have  shown  one  thing  very  clearly: 
that  is  that  the  producers  of  farm  food 
products  receive  a  smaller  share  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  dollar  than  that  received  by  the 
people  who  make  their  livelihood  by  distrib¬ 
uting  such  products.  Only  twice  since  1913 
have  producers  on  the  average  received  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  consumer’s  dollar — ■ 
that  was  in  the  year  1918  and  the  present 
war  years.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  proper 
and  adequate  explanation  lor  that  result, 
but  in  all  the  studies  heretofore  made,  var¬ 
ious  criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  the  dis¬ 
tributive  processes  and  various  recommen¬ 
dations  made  from  time  to  time  for  their 
improvement.  Whether  the  marketing 
margins  are  excessive,  I  am  frank  to  admit 
that  I  do  not  know,  but  it  behooves  all  of 
us  to  seek  the  answer  to  that  problem  and  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  improving  the 
marketing  system,  lor  we  all  know  that  the 
hue  and  cry  continues  that  distribution  costs 
are  too  high  and  that  the  spread  between  the  f 


are  too  high  or  that  any  of  the  functions  ai-e 
unnecessary.  The  figures  which  I  have^st 
recited  merely  show  where  the  margini  are 
and  serve  to  enable  us  to  see  how  the^rious 
functional  groups  fared  in  compari^i  with 
the  farmers  who  produced  the  commodities. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  som&^cts  from 
the  committee  report  in  comibction  with 
the  Pace  bill,  H.  R.  754,  for  inclusion  of  farm 
wages  in  determining  pari^prlce  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities :  r 

“This  bill,  in  Identical  j/nguage,  was  twice 
before  reported  unanimously  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  has  been  ^proved  twice  by  the 
House  of  Represen^tives,  once  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
and  again  by  voi^vote  during  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congresaf  at  which  time  only  one 
vote  was  heardAgainst  it.  It  was  reported 
to  the  Senat^by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agrlculture^nd  Forestry  during  the  Sev- 
enty-eigh^  Congress.  *  *  » 

“Soony«fter  his  election  in  1932  the  late 
Presidem  Roosevelt  called  to  a  conference 
in  Wellington  the  outstanding  farm  leaders 
and  >rgricultural  experts  of  the  Nation.  At 
that  time  the  farmers,  those  who  provided 
tj^  food  and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  the  peo- 
e,  were  facing  bankruptcy.  Farm  prices 
'had  gone  down,  down,  down. 


farm  and  the  table  is  too  great.  It  is  better/  The  President  called  on  these  leaders  and 


to  inquire  into  such  problems  now  whl! 
there  is  a  fairly  steady  economic  level  rat/r 
than  wait  until  a  deflationary  period  c/es 
and  fju'm  prices  begin  to  fall.  For  th/  we 
are  likely  to  be  besieged  to  take  actlo^  with 
out  knowing  what,  if  anything,  sjihuld  be 
done. 

Kow  mucSj  does  it  cost  to  im&fcet  fruits 
and  vegetables?  How  does  th^^Jation’s  bill 
for  marketing  f,rults  and  vegalables  compare 
with  the  amount. received  bw/ne  farmers  who 
raise  the  commodities?  f^ording  to  infor¬ 
mation  compiled  by  .the  Ofepartment  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  total  marke/ng  charges  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
commodity  group.  ^  1939,  the  last  normal 
prewar  year,  the  faiuier^*£hare  of  the  retail 
cost  of  all  fruit^^nd  ve^tables,  fresh  and 
processed,  was  3jrpercent.  Producers  received 
35  percent  of  yie  consumers’  dohar  expended 
for  fresh  frylts  and  vegetable.  In  other 
words,  it  c«ts  about  twice  as  much  to  get 
fruits  an/vegetables  from  the  farm  to  the 
consum/^ as  the  farmer  is  paid  fof’^erowing 
them.  >T^he  fruit  and  vegetable  footrhlU  of 
consumers  in  1939  was  about  $2,800,000,000. 
Of  Urns  amount  producers  received  about  a 
bljrton  dollars,  and  the  difference  of  $1,800,- 
Qi80,000,  or  65  percent,  represents  marketing 
/-niarglns. 


experts  to  confer  and  submit  recommenda¬ 
tions  lor  both  quick  relief  and  long-term 
remedies.  •  *  * 

“The  period,  1909-14,  was  adopted  as 
the  base  period.  This  was  to  be  the  base  or 
standard  by  which  future  farm  prices 
would  be  determined.  If  the  cost  of  the 
farmerS’  necessities  should  go  up,  then  these 
prices  should  rise  proportionately  in  order 
to  keep  The  two  in  balance — at  parity. 

“This  conference  of  farm  leaders  and  ex¬ 
perts  submitted  their  report.  The  President 
made  his  recommendations  to  the  Congress, 
and  on  March  20,  1933,  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  reported  a  bill  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  (H.  R.  3835)  containing  the  following 
declaration  of  policy; 

“  ‘It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress  to  establish  and  maintain  such 
balance  between  the  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
such  marketing  conditions  therefor,  as  will 
reestablish  prices  to  farmers  at  a  level  that 
will  give  agricultural  commodities  a  pur¬ 
chasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  tbat 
farmers  buy,  equivalent  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
base  period.  The  base  period  in  the  case  of 
all  agricultural  commodities  except  tobacco 
shall  be  the  prewar  period,  August  1909- 


Production  and  consumption  of  fruits  and  1914.  In  the  case  of  tobacco  the  base 

\eriod  shall  be  the  postwar  period,  August 
mg-July  1920.’ 

^hat  bill,  with  that  declaration  of  policy, 
becakie  law  on  May  12,  1933  (Public  Law  10, 
73d  CAng.). 

“Them,  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  pmi'ity  was  defined,  as  follows; 

“  ’Parityjvas  applied  to  prices  for  any  ag¬ 
ricultural  cosnmodity,  shall  be  that  price  fcr 
the  commodity  which  will  give  to  the  com¬ 
modity  a  purchasing  power  with  respect  to 
articles  that  farmers  buy  equivalent  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  such  commodity  in  the 
base  period.’  'v 

“PURPOSE  6F  the  bill 

“Probably  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
understandable  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  that  of  the  late  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  in  his  message  to  Congi^s  on  September 
7,  1942,  as  follows: 

“  'Parity  is  a  fair  relationship  between  the 
prices  of  the  things  farmers  sell  and  the 
things  they  buy.  Calculations  of  parity  must 
include  all  costs  of  production,  including  the 
cost  of  labor.  As  a  result,  parity  prices  may 
shift  every  time  wage  rates  shift.’ 

“At  the  present  time  that  ‘fair  relation¬ 
ship’  does  not  exist.  ♦  •  *  And,  cer¬ 

tainly,  if  a  farmer  must  now  pay  three  or 
four  times  as  much  for  his  labor  as  he  paid 


vegetables  have  increased  considerably  since 
1920,  and  today  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  average  family  food  budget  is  spent  for 
these  products.  The  amount  of  the  con¬ 
sumers’  food  dollar  expended  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  ranks  second  only  to  meats.  The 
value  of  these  protective  foods  from  a  nutri¬ 
tive  standpoint  is  becoming  Increasingly  rec¬ 
ognized.  Every  effort  should,  therefore,  be 
made  to  assure  that  our  system  of  marketing 
provides  for  the  widest  possible  distribution 
of  these  products.  We  need  only  to  look  back 
to  the  thirties  to  see  important  failures  in 
our  distribution  system,  when  vast  amounts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  were  dumped  and 
when  producers  were  able  to  receive  greater 
returns  by  marketing  only  a  portion  of  their 
crops.  Failures  in  distribution  that  we  wit¬ 
nessed  then  must  not  be  repeated. 

If  the  producer  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  received  only  35  percent  of  the  con¬ 
sumers’  dollar  In  1939,  where  did  the  other 
65  percent  go?  Assemblers  at  shipping  point 
accounted  for  about  6  percent,  transporta¬ 
tion  about  19  percent,  wholesaling  and  ter¬ 
minal  brokers  about  9  percent,  and  retailing 
about  31  percent.  Merely  to  cite  the  mar¬ 
keting  margins  and  the  distribution  of  such 
margins  among  the  various  functions  is  not 
to  say,  hov/ever,  that  these  margins  per  se 
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dtiz-ing  the  base  period,  his  crops  cannot 
ha^e  that  equivalent  purchasing  power  un¬ 
less  'this  increase  in  labor  cost  is  taken  into 
account  in  determining  parity  prices. 


LABOR  COST  NOT  INCLUDED 

‘‘But  it  Will  be  observed  that  labor  cost 
Is  not  included,  in  these  parity  calculations, 
although  it  is  the  biggest  single  item  entering 
into  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop — 32  per¬ 
cent,  according  to  BAE. 

“Then,  if  the  parity  principle  is  fair,  and 
It  is  generally  recognized  as  the  fairest  sys¬ 
tem  that  can  be  set  up,' It  must  be  admitted 
that  all  the  labor  engaged  in  production 
should  be  included  in  the  cost  of  production. 
That  is  all  this  bill  seeks  to  flp. 

“Three  things  should  be  cleai^ly  understood 
and  kept  constantly  in  mind —  ^ 

“1.  This  bill  does  not  seek  to  add,  and  will 
not  add,  to  parity  prices  the  total  amount 
paid  to  or  allowed  for  those  working  on  the 
farm.  It  merely  adds,  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  production,  the  difference  or  incresKe  in 
the  farm-wage  rates  since  the  base  pe»iod 
(1909-14).  \ 

“2.  That  labor  is  the  largest  single  itena 
entering  Into  production.  It  represents  a 
greater  percentage  in  producing  some  com¬ 
modities  than  in  others,  of  course,  but  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports 
that  on  the  whole  it  represents  31.7  percent 
of  the  cost  of  production.  Therefore,  it  can 
be  easily  understood  what  a  rank  Injustice 
is  being  visited  upon  producers  when  the 
Increase  in  labor  cost  is  not  Included  in  the 
calculation  of  parity  prices.  , 

“3.  That  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  parity  index  and  parity 
prices  as  provided  by  this  bill,  does  not  mean 
that  the  producers  will  necessarily  receive 
the  new  parity  prices  for  their  commodities 
or  that  the  consumers  will  be  required  to  pay 
such  a  proportionate  rise  in  the  cost  of  such 
commodities.  In  the  first  place,  parity  prices 
are  not  actual  prices  paid  to  the  producer; 
they  are  the  prices  the  producer  should  re¬ 
ceive  in  order  for  his  commodities  to  have  a 
“fair  relationship”  and  an  “equivalent  pur¬ 
chasing  power”  with  the  things  he  must  buy 
to  live  and  make  a  crop,  as  promised  by  the 
Congress.  In  the  second  place,  the  trend  of 
farm  prices  is  now  downward;  already  the 
prices  of  many  commodities  are  below  pres¬ 
ent  parity  prices  and  the  producers  have 
been  assured  protection  or  supports  of  only 
90  percent  of  parity  prices.  The  present 
parity  prices,  not  including  this  increase  in 
farm  labor  cost  as  provided  in  this  bill,  are 
only  about  70  percent  of  true  parity,  an^' 
when  producer  prices  are  protected  at  only  ^ 
percent  of  this,  that  is  90  percent  of  70  De¬ 
cent,  the  producer  realizes  protection?  or 
support  of  only  63  percent  of  parity  prices. 

“The  producers  are  entitled  to^^^ceivo 
parity  prices  for  their  commodltleyTOO  per¬ 
cent,  and  certainly  while  their  prigft  are  sup¬ 
ported  at  only  90  percent  of  parii^  it  should 
be  90  percent  of  the  full  and  t/ue  parity  au¬ 
thorized  by  this  bill.  ' 

“provisions  obk^ill 

7j 

“This  bill  provides  th^ in  addition  to  the 
present  items  considered  in  calculating  par¬ 
ity,  such  prices  shall  also  ‘refiect  the  cost  of 
all  farm  labor,  including  hired  workers,  farm 
operators,  and  m^bers  of  the  families  of 
farm  operators  engaged  in  work  on  the  farm, 
as  contrasted  with  such  costs  of  all  farm 
labor  during  >he  base  period.’ 

“The  comjnittee  calls  special  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  bill  includes  only  those 
workers  Who  are  actually  engaged  on  the 
farm,  yhere  are  three  groups  included. 
“Plr^,  the  hired  worker.  •  •  • 

“^Cond,  the  operators. 
yJThls  term  is  intended  to  cover  the  small 
^m  operator,  the  tenant  and  the  share 
popper;  the  men  who  actually  live  on  the 


farm,  manage  the  farm,  work  on  the  farm, 
and  in  most  cases  work  in  the  fields,  planting, 
plowing,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  the 
crops.  Upon  them  rests  the  responsibility 
of  producing  the  crops  to  feed  the  Nation, 
without  regard  to  hours,  weather,  or  sea¬ 
sons.  •  •  » 

“Third,  the  family  worker.  *  •  • 

There  are  now  over  25,000,000  persons  living 
on  the  6,000,000  farms  of  the  Nation.  •  •  • 

Not  included,  the  committee  regrets  to  say, 
is  the  hardest  worker  of  all,  the  farm  wife. 
While  she  may  not  spend  her  time  in  the 
fields,  she  is  the  one  who  must  be  the  first 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  the  last  to  re¬ 
tire  at  night.  Breakfast  must  be  prepared, 
the  family  cow  must  be  milked,  the  house 
must  be  cleaned,  the  children  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  school,  the  sick  must  be  nursed, 
the  sewing  must  be  done,  the  old  must  be 
cared  for,  the  vegetables  must  be  gathered, 
the  chickens  must  be  fed,  the  washing  must 
be  done,  the  canning  must  be  done,  and  on 
and  on  through  the  day.  Finally  evening 
comes,  and  after  all  have  been  put  to  bed 
and  plans  have  been  made  for  another  dawn, 
a  tired  body  lies  down  to  rest.  No;  be  it  said 
to  our  shame.  BAE  doesn’t  include  her  among 
the  farm  workers  and  for  the  price  of  the 
^  crops  grown  on  the  farm  no  allowance  can 
tje  Included  for  her  labor.  ^ 

K'BAE  estimated  that  on  January  1,  1948, 
thefvfarm  population  was  25,190,000.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  if  this  bill  had  beeiS  in 
effect  In  1944  it  would  have  covered  the^agss, 
at  the  hired  wage  rate,  of — 

“Hired  workers _  1,880,000 

Farm  operators _ 5, 140,  000 

Family  workers _ 1,250,000 

y  .  .  ,  ,  ■ 

Total-... . 8,270,000 


“Yes,  there  are  some— ^e  committee  can’t 
believe  there  are  mani^Awho  claim  the  right 
to  buy  their  food  ^^the  same  price  they 
paid  in  1909-14,  aiy^ough  their  own  income 
in  many  cases  has^ooubled  and  trebled  since 
that  time  and  n^withstanding  the  fact  the 
farm  wage-rat^mdex  Is  now  345  as  compared 
with  100  in  19^-14.  While  they  cheer  other 
workers  for^sklng  a  30-percent  Increase  in 
wages,  thei^ould  deny  the  farmkr  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  ^klng  that  the  increase^in  farm- 
labor  CQK  be  Included  in  figuring  fSk  prices 
for  1^  crops.  While  they  approve^thers 
laying  down  their  tools  in  support  oP^elr 
den^nds  for  52  hours’  pay  for  40  hourST;  of 
they  expect  the  farmer  to  stay  on  t^ 
lb,  to  work  from  daylight  to  dark,  and  to^, 
/"sell  his  crops  at  a  price  which  refiects  for  ^ 
him  the  same  wage  he  received  and  paid  over  N 
30  years  ago. 

“No;  the  farmers  don’t  strike,  and  they 
won’t  strike.  •  *  • 

“First,  here  is  how  the  gross  Income  is 
made  up,  as  announced  by  BAE: 

“Cash  farm  income,  value  of  products  con¬ 
sumed  on  farms,  and  gross  farm  income, 
1944 

“Cash  receipts  from  farm 

marketings  _ $19,  790,  000,  000 

Government  payments _  804,  000,  000 


“Then,  as  the  following  analysis  will  shoi^ 
after  deducting  the  costs  of  production,  aft 
allowing  a  wage  of  $935  per  year  (the  ^me 
average  wage  allowed  for  the  hired  wodters) 
to  the  5,140,000  full-time  farm  ou^ators 
and  the  1,250,000  family  workers,  a  re¬ 
turn  of  only  3  percent  on  the  valufl^of  unen- 
cum.bered  farm  property,  there  iy^  net  cash 
return  of  only  $2,812,150,000.  for  the  25,- 
190,000  people  on  the  farms,iOf  the  Nation 
this  means  only  $111  per  an^m  each.  From 
this  $2,812,150,000  some  Revision  must  be 
made  for  the  farm  ■wife^Jthe  hardest  worker 
of  all,  for  clothing  for  too  children,  school¬ 
books,  lights  for  the  bu^se,  doctors,  dentists, 
undertakers,  etc.  Here  are  the  figures: 

“Amount  of  cash  Iffft  in  hands  of  the  farmers 

“Total  cash  rarelpts  from 

from  mark^ings _ $20,  594,  000,  000 

/  - 

E.xpenses  fit  production: 

Feedt'purchased _  2,  078,  000,  000 

Livestock  purchased..  647,  000,  000 

E^rtllizer  and  lime _  476,  000,  000 

^Gost  of  operating  mo- 

/'  tor  vehicles _  831.000,000 

/  Miscellaneous  operat¬ 
ing  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  horses  and 
mules,  seed,  insecti¬ 
cides,  containers, 
electricity  for  pro¬ 
duction,  twine,  gin¬ 
ning,  operating  gas 
and  steam  engines, 
irrigation,  grazing, 
insurance,  dairy 
supplies,  blacksmith 
and  miscellaneous 
hardware  supplies, 
miscellaneous  green¬ 
house  and  nursery 
expenses,  veterinary 
bills  and  medicine, 
sugar  tolls,  and  total 


Total  cash  income _ 

Value  of  products  retained 
for  home  consumption.. 
Rental  value  of  dwellings. 


20,  594,  000,  000 

2,  040,  000,  000 
812, 000,  000 


Gross  farm  Income.  23, 446,  000,  000 
Adjustments  for  changes 
in  Inventory _  —415,000,000 


Gross  farm  Income, 
Including  adjust¬ 
ments  for  change 
In  inventory _ 


short-term  Interest.  1,  218,  000,  000 


Total  operating  ex¬ 
penses _  5,  250,  000,  000 


Buildings _  743,  000,  000 

Motor  vehicles _  460,  000,  000 

Machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  _  421,000,000 

Hired  labor  (cash 

wages)  _  1,  760,  000,  000 

Taxes _ -  460,  000,  000 

Farm  mortgage  inter¬ 
est _ -  255, 000, OOO 

Land  rent _  1,100,000,000 


Total  production  ex¬ 
penses _  10,  449,  000, 000 


Excess,  receipts  over 
^^production  ex- 

aenses _  10, 145,  000,  000 

Governm^t  payments  to 
nonfarmete;  that  is, 
owners  n(A^^iving  on  or 
operating  fa^ _  89,  000,  000 

Balance  .  10. 056, 000, 000 


23,  031,  000,  000 


“In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  total  cash  receipts  were  only  $20,594,- 
000,000. 


Allowance  for  3  percSat  on 
$42,307,000,000  value  of 
unencumbered  fa$m 

property _ 1,269,200,000 

Allowance  to  6,140,000  full-\_ 
time  farm  operators  for  \ 
work  on  the  farm,  care 
of  stock,  repairs  of  ma- 
achlnery,  milking  cows,  \ 

planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  crops,  and 
general  management  of 
farm,  at  $935  per  year, 
same  rate  as  paid  hired 
workers _  4,  805, 900,  000 
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Jed  to  meet  In  January  1946  in  Londjjijr to 
taK^Uie  initiative  in  appointing  a*>^quiry 
comnuSSiain  of  the  United  NatiojiaSfto  proceed 
to  Indochm^and  Indon^alS  immediately, 
and  to  report  i^^^dinglS^o  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Organlzatiq^S^as  early  a  date  as 
possible. 

(d)  ThaJ^^e  believe  thaT*tlje  Nationalist 
leader^tf^ndochlna  and  Indonfesi^as  pub- 
llqjjr^nnounced  by  them,  will  wemiMJie  an 
altration  by  the  United  Nations. 


Full  Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  a  number  of  requests,  I  am  herewith 
presenting  excerpts  from  a  report  on  the 
full  employment  bill,  made  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  voters  of  Illinois,  Inc.; 

Prior  to  the  field  interviewing  a  complete 
block  by  block  analysis  of  the  entire  district 
was  made  in  order  to  pick  a  “sample”  that 
would  reflect  in  miniature  the  total  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  district  as  to  economic  status, 
race,  political  leanings,  occupations,  etc. 

All  persons  Interviewed  were  asked  the 
same  series  of  19  questions,  designed  to  re¬ 
veal  not  only  the  state  of  public  Information 
on  the  full  employment  proposals  but  also 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  citizenry  of  the 
district  Informs  Itself  about  what  goes  on  in 
Congress. 

A  question:  “Have  you  heard  of  any  bill  be¬ 
fore  Congress  that  will  plan  for  enough  Jobs 
for  everyone  after  the  war?”  brought  replies 
as  follows: 

Percent 

No;  have  not  heard _  69 

Have  heard,  but  have  no  idea  what  it  is —  19 

Have  heard,  but  have  wrong  idea  what 

it  is _  4 

Have  heard,  and  have  right  idea -  8 

Following  this  question,  the  essentials  of 
the  Murray  full  employment  bill  were  set 
forth  as  follows,  but  without  naming  the  bill: 

“What  would  you  think  of  a  bill  like  this? 
First,  the  President  would  find  out  each  year 
how  many  Jobs  there  are  going  to  be  for  the 
coming  year.  Then,  if  there  were  not  enough 
Jobs  for  every  one.  Congress  would  give 
financial  help  to  private  business  so  that  it 
could  provide  more  Jobs.  Then  if  there  were 
still  too  few  Jobs,  the  Government  would  give 
contracts  to  private  business  to  build  public 
works  to  make  up  the  balance  of  Jobs  needed.” 

Response  to  this  proposal  was: 

Percent 

For _ 83 

Against _ 12 

Doubtful  _  5 

The  next  question  asked  named  the  bill: 
“Have  you  heard  of  the  Murray  Full  Employ¬ 
ment  bill?”  The  replies  were: 

Percent 

Yes _  11 

No . . ■ - - - - 81 

Doubtful _  2 

These  contrasting  replies  indicate  a  large, 
but  uninformed,  majority  generally  favorable 
to  the  measure.  This  majority  is  larger  in 
some  groups  than  in  others,  but  is  found  in 
all  groups. 

Thus,  by  types  of  employment,  the  per¬ 
centages  for  the  proposal  are: 

\  Percent 

Business  and  professional - 14 

Other  white  collar _ 84 

Shop  and  manual  workers - 81 


Persons  with  college  education,  and  those 
with  Incomes  of  more  than  $100  per  week, 
like  the  business  and  professional  group,  in¬ 
dicate  relatively  more  skepticism  than  per¬ 
sons  with  less  education  and  lower  Incomes. 

By  race  and  nationality,  those  for  the  pro¬ 
posal  are: 

Percent 

Native-born  white  of  native  parents _ 79 

Native-born  of  foreign  parentage _ 83 

Foreign-born  white _ 86 

.  Negroes _ 94 

In  the  Second  Congressional  District  22 
percent  of  the  population  is  Negro,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  8  percent  for  all  of  Chicago.  Half 
of  fhe  city’s  Negroes  live  in  this  district. 
The  fact  that  they  are  for  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  proposal  so  strongly  makes  the  total 
percent  for  the  proposal  slightly  higher  than 
it  would  be  if  Negro  population  were  substan¬ 
tially  less. 

The  principal  reason  cited  by  those  favor¬ 
ing  the  proposal  is  that  it  would  provide  jobs 
and  so  help  avoid  unemployment.  Nine  per¬ 
cent  observed  specifically  that  it  would  be 
better  than  direct  or  work  relief.  Following 
are  some  typical  comments: 

“It  opens  up  opportunities.  Places  the 
responsibility  on  the  Government,  where  it 
belongs.  It  is  fair. 

“It  would  create  more  buying  power  for 
everyone,  which  would  create  more  business. 

“Help  private  industry  to  keep  going  and 
give  Jobs  to  people  without  actually  taking 
over  private  Industry. 

“A  bill  of  this  sort  would  enable  many 
people  to  be  employed  who  want  to  work. 

“it  would  give  people  work.  They  would 
not  be  idle  and  could  support  themselves. 
It  would  do  away  with  WPA. 

“I  think  it  is  good.  A  man  would  rather 
work  than  be  given  something.  We  Ne¬ 
groes  want  a  chance  to  work  for  what  we  get. 

“Would  not  want  my  husband  to  sell  ap¬ 
ples  when  he  gets  out  of  the  Army. 

“Won’t  mind  the  taxes  if  it  gives  the  Jobs. 

“It  would  give  everybody  a  chance  to  work. 

“Would  help  avoid  a  depression. 

“A  bill  of  4,hls  type  would  give  work  to 
everybody.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  do  this.” 

The  12  percent  who  oppose  the  full-em¬ 
ployment  proposal,  as  presented  in  this  sur¬ 
vey,  give  three  principal  reasons:  (1)  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  Government  Interference  with,  or 
sirtjsidies  to,  business;  (2)  Increased  taxa¬ 
tion;  (3)  the  difficulties  of  making  the  plan 
work.  Some  of  their  comments  are: 

“Don’t  believe  Iru  subsidies  for  private 
business.  Taxpayers  pay  for  subsidies. 

“It  would  Involve  a  lot  of  red  tape,  I’m 
afraid.  It’s  a  beautiful  thought,  but  I  Just 
don’t  think  it  would  work  out. 

“There  have  been  too  many  bureaucracies. 
The  taxpayer  has  to  pay  the  bill. 

“Don’t  think  Government  belongs  In  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Would  be  a  pork  barrel  for  private  capital. 
Capital  would  take  advantage  by  asking  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  money  even  if  they  didn’t  need 
it. 

“Not  a  proper  economic  measure.  Indus¬ 
try  should  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

“No  particular  advantage.  It  would  be 
paid  for  by  taxation.  A  case  of  getting  a 
check  and  handing  part  of  it  back  to  the 
Government.” 

One  question  was  designed  to  find  out 
whether  the  term  “full  employment”  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill — Jobs  for 
all — is  understood  in  that  sense  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

All  respondents  were  asked,  first,  if  they 
had  heard  the  expression  “full  employment,” 
and  second  to  define  it.  Fifty-one  percent 
of  the  definitions  given  by  those  who  had 
not  heard  the  expression  are  of  the  “Jobs 
for  all”  type.  Seventy  percent  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who  had  heard  the  expression  are  “Jobs 
for  all”  definitions.  In  both  cases  the  re¬ 
mainder  give  a  variety  of  answers  other  than 


Jobs  for  all,  such  as  steady  work,  work  8  hours 
a  day,  full-time  work,  etc. 

(The  number  of  definitions  on  which  this 
analysis  is  based  is  13  percent  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  respondents,  since  some  give  more 
than  one  definition.) 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  spontaneous 
definition  of  the  term  “full  employment” 
by  those  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time  is 
significantly  more  vague  and  general  than  by 
those  who  have  heard  it  before.  Apparently, 
the  term  takes  on  more  of  a  “jobs  for  all” 
meaning  after  it  has  been  heard  more  than 
once.  This  may  be  in  part  due  to  current 
publicity  which  uses  the  term  “full  em¬ 
ployment”  in  the  “jobs  for  all”  sense. 

Eleven  percent  of  the  responses  of  those 
who  had  never  heard  the  term  give  a  spon¬ 
taneous  definition  of  full-time  work  for  the 
respondent — the  opposite  of  a  part-time  job. 
One  woman,  for  example,  says  it  means  a 
“full-time  Job  for  my  husband.”  Only  3 
percent  of  the  responses  of  those  who  had 
previously  heard  the  term  give  it  such  a 
personal,  rather  than  a  public,  meaning. 

This  analysis  indicates  that,  whether  oi 
not  “full  employment”  is  as  good  a  slogan 
as  “Jobs  for  all,”  the  majority  of  persons 
tend  to  associate  the  two.  Some  30  per¬ 
cent,  however,  need  further  clarification  ol 
the  term  “full  employment.” 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  test  the  slogan 
“full  employment”  by  an  opinion  poll  before 
it  came  into  general  use,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  something  better  might  have  been 
found.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  simply 
“jobs  for  all.”  In  Part  V  of  this  report  is 
further  comment  on  the  Importance  of  test¬ 
ing  in  advance  the  public  reaction  to  pro¬ 
posed  slogans., 

PART  II.  JOB  PROSPECTS 

Citizens  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict,  Just  before  VJ-day,  were  definitely  more 
hopeful  about  their  Individual  prospects 
after  VJ-day  than  about  job  conditions  in 
general. 

A  pair  of  questions  brought  this  fact  out. 
Asked  if  they  think  Job  conditions  will  be 
the  same,  better,  or  worse  after  the  victory 
over  Japan,  those  interviewed  replied: 

Percent 

Same _ 13 

Better _ : _  19 

Worse _  49 

Others  (including  combinations  of 

above) _  19 

But  when  the  group  sampled  were  asked 
about  “Job  conditions  for  yourself  and  your 
family”  their  replies  were: 

Percent 

Same _  64 

Better -  19 

Worse _  20 

Others _  7 

This  difference  is  explained  by  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  further  question,  “Why  do  you 
think  that?”  Sixty-four  percent  of  the  ex¬ 
planations  for  a  same  or  better  response  said 
that  the  respondent  is  in  a  Job  not  depend¬ 
ent  on  war  activities  for  its  continuance, 
such  as  producing  civilian  goods,  working 
in  a  hotel,  civil  service,  or  teaching.  They 
feel  safe  despite  the  possibility  of  a  down¬ 
swing. 

Those  who  expect  general  conditions  to  be 
the  same  or  better  base  such  expectations 
primarily  on  their  estimate  of  the  large 
civilian  demand  following  reconversion. 
Some  mention  also  foreign  demand  for 
American  goods.  Others  indicate  that  they 
have  confidence  in  a  Government  program 
to  help  stimulate  activity. 

Forty-nine  percent  of  the  responses  which 
are  pessimistic  about  general  conditions  fol¬ 
lowing  VJ-day  cite  as'  their  reasons :  Civilian 
demand  will  not  balance  cut-backs;  recon¬ 
verted  Industries  will  require  fewer  employ¬ 
ees;  returning  servicemen  will  increase  com¬ 
petition  for  Jobs,  etc.  Nine  percent  of  the 
pessimistic  responses  are  based  simply  on 
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the  idea  that  history  will  repeat  Itself — other 
wars-  have  been  followed  by  depressions — 
therefore  this  one  will  be. 

In  the  racial  grouping,  the  proportion  of 
optimistic  answ'ers  on  the  general  job  situa¬ 
tion  is  highest  among  the  foreign-born, 
28  percent,  and  native-born  of  foreign  par¬ 
entage,  22  percent.  The  proportion  of  pessi¬ 
mistic  replies  to  this  question  Is  highest 
among  the  native  whites.  59  percent,  and  the 
Negroes,  57  percent.  Respondents  who  are 
foreign-born  and  second  generation  yield  a 
considerably  lower  proportion  of  pessimistic 
answers,  37  percent  in  both  cases. 

Young  people  gave  pessimistic  responses 
about  general  conditions  more  often  than 
older  persons — 72  percent  of  the  responses 
from  young  women  of  21  to  29  years,  and 
61  percent  of  those  of  young  men,  had  a 
gloomy  outlook.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  young  women  were  more  pessimistic 
than  the  young  men. 

The  question  was  asked:  “Do  you  think 
government,  business,  and  labor  should  have 
an  equal  share  in  handling  unemployment?’’ 
The  phrasing  of  this  question  was  deliberate, 
since  a  careful  pretest  in  the  field  indicated 
it  would  get  respondents  to  express  them¬ 
selves  as  to  interrelationships  between  the 
three  groups.  Even  small  qualifications  were 
probed  in  order  to  make  sure  respondents 
had  a  chance  to  show  preference  for  any  one 
of  the  three. 

Results  on  this  question  were: 

Percent 

Yes _  59 

No _  27 

Undecided _  10 

Others _  i 

Women  supported  this  proposal  in  greater 
strength  than  men — 65  percent  of  all  the 
women  as  contrasted  with  51  percent  of  all 
the  men.  However,  women  over  45  were  in 
closer  agreement  with  the  men — 56  per¬ 
cent — than  the  women  under  45,  of  whom 
69  percent  were  in  favor.  In  both  sex  groups 
the  youngest  members — men  and  women 
21-29 — were  slightly  more  in  favor  of  co¬ 
operation  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  27  percent  who  did  not  agree  that 
Government,  business,  and  labor  should 
share  the  handling  of  unemployment  on  an 
equal  basis  had  the  following  opinions: 

Percent 


Government  should  have  greater  share.  28 

Business  should  have  greater  share _  28 

Labor  and  management  should  work  to¬ 
gether  with  Government  as  referee _  13 

Labor  should  handle  unemployment 

alone _  10 

Opposed  to  business,  with  no  reference 

to  the  other  two _  6 

Opposed  to  labor,  with  no  reference  to 

the  other  two _  4 

Other  and  “don’t  know’’  answers _  11 


A  break-down  was  not  made  to  learn  what 
percent  of  each  of  the  above  groups  of  re¬ 
sponses  also  gave  a  “yes”  to  the  digest  of 
the  full-employment  bill.  However,  it  would 
seem  from  a  rough  Inspection  of  the  above 
figures  that  it  is  likely  that  the  bill  has 
attracted  to  its  support  not  only  those  who 
favor  equal  sharing  of  the  responsibility  but 
also  some  from  the  various  groups  favoring 
other  alternatives. 

In  other  words,  no  matter  what  preference 
the  respondents  have,  either  for  cooperation 
on  an  equal  basis  or  for  a  particular  con¬ 
trolling  group,  the  majority  still  is  for  the 
digest  of  the  bill. 

A  further  question  asked:  “If  there  are 
not  enough  Jobs  for  everyone  after  the  war, 
do  you  think  anything  can  be  done  about 
It?”  Replies  are  positive: 

Percent 


Yes -  63 

No -  8 

Doubtful _  9 


Ask  what  can  be  done,  48  percent  of  the 
responses  Indicate  some  sort  of  a  Govern¬ 


ment  program  to  stimulate  business,  build 
public  works,  give  direct  relief  or  provide 
social  security.  ’Twenty-three  percent  rec¬ 
ommend  spreading  work,  or  shortening  hours. 
Nine  percent  suggest  returning  women  from 
Jobs  to  place  in  the  home. 

The  fact  that  only  48  percent  of  the  an¬ 
swers  spontaneously  named  the  Government 
as  the  controlling  factor  in  a  given  program 
obviously  does  not  mean  that  the  balance 
are  opposed  to  Government  control,  given 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  support 
the  full-employment  proposal  as  given  in 
this  survey.  We  may  assume  that  in  the 
balance  of  the  responses  if  the  spontaneous 
suggestions  were  probed  to  find  out  what 
agency  should  be  used  to  Implement  the 
program  (e.  g.  spreading  work  or  shortening 
hours) ,  a  considerable  number  would  prob¬ 
ably  name  the  Government  alone,  or  Govern¬ 
ment  and  business. 

Break-down  by  Income  reveals  only  minor 
differences  as  to  the  percentages  of  answers 
which  spontaneously  mention  some  Govern¬ 
ment-controlled  measure  to  relieve  unem¬ 


ployment  : 

Percent 

Up  to  $43  a  week _  45 

$43  to  $65  a  week _ _  50 

$66  to  $100  a  week _  44 

Over  $100  a  week _  45 


It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  lower 
and  upper  incorne  groups  show  no  difference 
at  all  in  this  respect. 

Using  the  same  break-down  for  the  an¬ 
swers  saying  private  industry  can  prevent  or 
remedy  unemployment,  we  fiiid  that  in  the 
three  lower  Income  groups  only  a  negligible 
percentage  of  the  answers  are  in  this  category, 
while  10  percent  .of  the  responses  from  the 
ton  Income  group  are  in  that  category. 

Using  the  age-sex  break-down  on  those 
answers  which  say  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  relieved  if  women  left  their 
Jobs  we  find  that  none  of  the  suggestions 
from  the  young  men  under  30  and  only  4 
percent  of  the  responses  from  men  over  30 
are  against  women  working.  This  is  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  women’s  opinion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  where  we  find  the  following  percentages 


against  women  working: 

Age:  Percent 

21  to  29 _  12 

30  to  44 _  16 

45  and  over _ | _  9 


■  • 

The  percent  of  all  female  responses  on  this 
point  is  12  percent.  When  only  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  nonworking  housewives  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  percentage  is  slightly  higher:  16 
percent. 

For  this  particular  break-down  a  further 
analysis  was  made  as  to  how  each  age-sex 
group  reporting  this  answer  stands  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  full-employment  proposal.  It  is 
found  that  only  one  person  (a  female  30- 
44)  out  of  the  whole  group  is  against  the 
proposal.  While  this  question  was  not  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  this  purpose,  this  an¬ 
alysis  gives  some  weight  to  the  assumption 
that  while  women  generally  resent  other ; 
w6men  as  competition  for  their  current  or  I 
prospective  breadwinners,  they  would  be  less  3 
opposed  if  there  were  greater  Job  security  ] 
generally.  It  is  interesting  that  in  the  de-  1 
fining  of  full  employment  only  one  response  1 
specified  that  it  meant  Jobs  for  everybody  J 
but  married  women.  J 

PART  III.  postscript:  research  in~participation  • 
(By  John  H.  Millar,  director.  Citizens  : 

Research  Bureau) 

The  project  reported  here  is  a  double-bar- 1 
reled  research  experiment:  (1)  In  opinion 
polling:  (2)  in  citizen  participation. 

Sixty  citizen  volunteers,  under  paid  pro¬ 
fessional  guidance,  did  most  of  the  work.. 
Thus,  costs  were  less  than  would  be  the  case 
if  clerks.  Interviewers,  and  analysts  were  paid 
as  well  as  supervisors.  Quality  of  work  done 
by  these  volunteers  is  high.  Mrs.  Ruth  Shila, 
professional  consultant  on  the  project,  was 


particularly  Impressed  by  how  favorably  the 
work  of  volunteers  compares  with  that  of 
paid  workers  on  other  opinion  polls. 

Deliberate  effort  was  made  to  provide  in  the 
project  a  wide  variety  of  Jobs  for  the  vol¬ 
unteers:  Clerks,  Interviews,  analysts,  com¬ 
puters,  etc.  With  a  larger  variety  of  t^sks  to 
be  done,  it  becomes  possible  to  involve  a 
larger  number  of  persons  of  various  talents 
and  Interests. 

Experimental  work  to  improve  effectiveness 
of  volunteer  political  activity  has  particular 
Interest  to  organizations  such  as  Independ¬ 
ent  Voters  of  Illinois,  principal  backer  of  this 
project. 

Political  action  organizations,  such  as  IVI, 
stress  doorbell  ringing  Just  before  elections. 
But  it  is  a  long  time  between  elections.  It 
would  strengthen  such  organizations  and 
hold  together  their  corps  of  workers  if  there 
were  doorbell  ringing  between  elections  also. 
This  project  points  to  one  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this. 

Research  in  participation  has  wide  signifi¬ 
cance.  Improved  methods  are  needed,  and 
if  developed  will  be  used  not  only  to  Increase 
citizen  participation  in  government,  but  also 
in  other  fields:  Worker  participation  in  in¬ 
dustry,  parent  participation  in  education, 
member  participation  in  labor  unions  and 
cooperatives,  citizen  participation  in  all  sorts 
of  organized  activity  in  a  free  society. 

As  this  is  written  Independent  Voters  of 
Illinois  is  setting  up  a  committee  on  research 
for  further  experimental  activity  of  this 
double-barreled  sort. 

1.  Opinion  polling  focused  on  single  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  their  districts  will  be  extended, 
improved,  and  greatly  speeded  up.  This 
means  streamlining  relationships  between 
Congressmen  and  constituents.  Congress¬ 
man  Rowan,  following  private  conversations 
with  other  Members  of  Congress,  hopes  that 
use  of  the  method  may  extend  to  many 
other  congressional  districts. 

2.  Information  secured  through  such  polls 
will  make  more  effective  the  educational  ac¬ 
tivity  of  citizen  organizations  working  on  be¬ 
half  of  public  issues.  At  the  same  time  the 
accurate  methods  of  statistical  control  that 
are  used  will  Improve  the  administrative 
effectiveness  of  the  work. 

The  net  result  of  this  twofold  experimental 
work  might  be  described  as  applying  manage¬ 
ment-engineering  techniques  to  volunteer 
citizen  action. 

Methods  that  develop,  however,  will  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  standard  methods  of  business 
and  industry.  They  will  be  more  demo¬ 
cratic,  less  authoritarian.  The  problems  are 
different.  Situations  are  different. ,  The 
supervision  of  large  numbers  of  part-time 
volunteers,  who  work  for  short  periods  only, 
is  quite  different  from  standard  management 
of  full-time  paid  workers. 

Research  in  participation  is  research  in 
democracy.  That’s  what  democracy  Is: 
Voluntary  citizen  participation  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 


Mr.  CANNON  rfMissOH^.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  under  leaved  extend  n»Y  remarks  in 
the  Record^^  include  a  resHme  of  the 
advantag^mf  the  Weldon  Sprriigs  area, 
located>ft  the  crossroads  of  tha  Na¬ 
tion,  jmd  suggested  by  the  city  o\St. 
Louis  as  the  site  of  the  permanent  heaHc 
qjjarters  of  the  United  Nations:  ^ 
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Commodity-  Credit  Corporation,  $762,000  for  salaries  and  administrative  exy 
penses,  payalle- from  ’  CCC.  funds  (same  as  House  figure,  Budget  estimate/ 
was  $1,000,000).  '  '  / 

Farm  laBor  supply  prograxa,  $25,000,000  plus  unexpended  la-lance  (Eouse,/f ig- 
ure  and  Budget’-estimate-.$l4,000,o6o) ;  provides  that  at  least  $7,0^6,000 
m.ust  he  apportioned  to  the  States,  limits  labor  supply-center  co/struc- 
ion  hy  the  extens ion .s'ervices  to  $100,000,  makes  $562,023  add/Cional 
vailahle  for  administrative  expenses,  and  permits  the  admissi^on  of  ag- 
rri^ltural  workers  into  the"U',  S,  through  Dec,  31i  1346.  / 

Insec^cide  Act:  Restores- .$26, 5OO  supplemental  estiraa,te  for  Administering 
this'Vct,  previously  withheld  hy  the  House  Cortoittee,  f  oy  additional 
work  ai^sing  from  release  of  new  preparations  flooding  xlre  market.. 

Wage  stdh^ization  prograra:  Increases  hy  $98,700  the  liosltation  on  exist- 
ing  ■•'■’FA  ^nds  to  carry  this  program  through  the  fisq^H  yea>,r  19^6f  '  This 
estimate  v;^  sent  direct  to  the  Senate  (S,  Doc,  1^)  • 

School  lunch  -^^gram:  Increases  hy  $15,000,000  (fr^^  $50,000,000  to 

$65, 000., 000)  ^ot  considered  hy  House)  the  limiAtion-  for'  this  program. 
Surplus  property^’-rovides  that  hereafter  process  of  surplUs-property  dis- 
. positions  shall  ^  set  aside  in  a  special  fuA;  appropriates  this  fund, 
not  to  exceed  $170^00,000  for  the  fiscal  IS^-o,  to  the  Surplus 

Property  Administrator  for  allocation  or  ;p%irahursemcnt  to  -  disposal  and 


.) ,  $25,000,C00.yfHouse  figure  $12,500,000). 

000,000. 


y 


service  agencies. 

Public  ^^^orks  planning  (- 
Federal  highways  (F'\'/A), 

0^,  ■  $2,673,900.  .  .  . 

Census  Bhreau,  $3, 295, '000  (H^^e  fi^^®  $1,970/00)* 
Veterans*  housing,  $191,000,00^ -(H^iise  figure  $24,  500,000)  • 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  $68,75^,' 

FAQ,  $577,500. 

TJRRRA,  $750,000,000.  \ 

A* 


CSC, 


”$1,200,000.. 


I  iBiyiim; 


11,  FULL-EMPLOYMM  BILL.  ’  Sens.  Hagncr,  Barkley,  Radcliffe,  Murdock,  Taylor,  Tohey, 
':Taft,  and  Buck  wore  appointed  conferees  on  this  hill,  S,  3^0  (pp*  12280-2). 


Ik 


12*  FABI4  LANDS;  IRRIGATION..  RAeiv&d  a  Burke  County  Dak, )  commissioners  resolu- 
‘  tion  opposing  a  higher-Arface -.operation  of  the  G^^rison  Dam' Pool  because  of 
floodir^  cf  fertile  fa^  lands  (pp*-  12279-SO)'.  . 

13,  LUl-'IBFR;  HOUSING,  Revived  an  Irola.nd’s  (N.Dak,)  Lumhei\Yard  letter  and  state- 

■  ment  criticizing  ^  their  ^fcct  on  housing  (p* 

12280) . 

14,  ADJOURNED  untiA^on*  (p* -12313). 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

15,  S]!CLi«AT/)K.  S.  16-gg,  by  Sen.  Horarland,  -Arlz,'  (for  hinsolf  Haylen, 

Arlz./eauthoriztng  the  011a  .I-odoral  j-ecln.aation  project,  lo  Irri^tion  and 
Rec/iation  Connlttee.  (p.  12213*) 

IG.  -in^II-E  COITSEP-J-ATIOIT.  K. -E.  5004,  -fay  .Hep.  Angell,  Oreg.,  to  provide  fo’Whe 
^tectlon  of  the  Ball  shee  ,,  cariboV.  and- ot-ner  wildlife  native  to  the  ff^nt 
McKinley  National  Park  area.  To  Public  Lands  Oonnittee.,  (p.  12278.) 

ff.  SUEPLUS  PE0PIETY:  -VETERANS.  H.  H.;  5005,  by  Rep,  Elvers, 

,ales  of  surplus  property  to  veterans  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act.  To  E. 


-  4  - 


penditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  Committee,  (p--  1227S..) 


Ig/DERSONEEL;  HOLIDAY.  H..  J.Res.  289.  ^  Rep.^Eallon,  Md.,  making  the  last 

*  in  ITovemher  a  legal  holiday.  To  Judiciary  Committee,  (p^  12278.)  ^ 

imiS  IH  iJ’PENDiX  / 


lay 


19- 


MARKET 
dress  h 
which  he 
sion  of 

H.R. 


75^. 


PARITY  PRICES;  WA&ES.  Rep.  Vickersham,  Okla.,  inserted^s  recent  ad¬ 
ore  the  H.Y.  State  iWit  and  Vegetable  Shippers  and  .Recovers  Assn.,  in 
ged  the  improvement  of  marketing  facilities  and  met^ds,  the  inclu- 
'  wages  in  the  parity-price  formula  as  proposed  in/hc_^Pace  bill,  ^ 
cited  facts  and  statistics  prepared  by  BAE  (p^  A593I  4). 


20.  VETERANS;  HOUSA  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Plumley,  includ  g  o^las 

Meredith^  s  U.S.  \of  C  statement  before  the  Senate  Ban^^  and  Currency  m^e, 
giving  his  reasor^or  opposing  S.  1592,  the  housing  b^l,  and  stating  the  C  of 

C  position  on  housi\  standards  and-  policies  Ipp.  -^5^7 

Re-os.  Luce,  Con^  Ramey,  Ohio,  and  Dol liver,  ^wa,  inserted  newspaper  ed¬ 
itorials  urging  prio-riW  for  veterans’  home  const^ction  and  favoring  a  housing- 
control  progran 


a, 


roil  BfflOMEKT.  Speeches  Iti  the  House  hy  Heps.  Stoker  (Minn.)  ,_KefailTer(Tew  ' 
and  Hare  (S.Eo)  favoring  a- fullroDployaent  progran  (pp..  A5930,  ^5972.  A597M). 
Speech  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Rob  sion,.  Ky. ,  opposing  .B-  3S0,  the  full  employ  r 

ment,  as  economically  unsound  and  unworkable  (pp.  A596B-9)*  i 

Rep.  Rowan,  Ill.,  inserted  excerpts  from  an  Independent  Voters  of  11. 
port  indicating  the,  public  opinion  trend  on  the  full- employment  bill  in  ll.lpp. 

A5955-6). 


22.  TAXATION.  Rep.  Jenkins,  Ohio,  inserted  address,  prepoared  for  delivery  at 

Columbus,  Ohio,  setting  forth  tax  problems  before  the  Nays  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  (pp.  A5952“6i)  .  / 

23.  ROOD  AND  ACRICULTDRjE  ORGANI^’HON.  Sen.  CaupeX  Kans.,  inserted  Secretary  ^der- 

son's  report  on  the  FAO  coherence  at  Quebec  (pV  A5963-6) ,  m  vrhich  he  s  at 
--  "The  uuruose  of  th^  conf/ence  v/as  to  create,  orWize,  and  give  general  direc 
tions  to*  the  first  year/s  progran  of  EAO,"  and  thhV  it  'accomplished  1  s  pur¬ 
pose  in  a  manner  higl^  satisfactory^  to  the  delegation  of  the  U.S. 


24,  LUMBER.  Sen.  Lange/f  N.  Dak,.,  inserted  an  Independent .  ^tail  Lumber  Dealrers 


Assn.  statement”'a^iining  thkr  problems,  including  the  Vfect  of  the  elinina- 
tion  of  WBP  controls,  and  making  recommendations  for  chan^  in^OPA  regul 
(•p-D.  A5966-8);,>4nd  included  the  association’s  letter  to  OPA^inistrator  Bowl 

(n.  A5970). 


25,  WOOL  MAEKE^NG.  Sen,  Murdock,  Utah,  inserted  a  Merrill  Lynch,  PX^^e,  ’ 

and  Bean/ nublication  digesting  the  remedies  suggested  at  the  hearing 

held  b/^^®  Senate  Wool  Committee,  outl ining  .wool  problems  and  _pro;^ing  a 

tionj^p.  A5974-’5).  ■  • 


th 


26,  PUb/[C  health.  Sen,  Wagner,  N.Y, ,  inserted  a  statement,  "The  Reed  for 
^^rance"  (pp.  A5972“'4),  .  ..  .  ,  . 

2T,/e0REIGN  .RELIEF..  Sen,  Fulbright,  Ark,,  inserted  a^  Washington  Post  prticle, 
ing  Our  Allies,"  which  opposed  the  State  Department  policy  on  feeding  erm 


ledi 


y  and  advocated. more  food  to, our  allies  (p.,  A597l). 


-  0 


United  States 
oj  America 
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House  of  Representatives 

The  Hous^Nwas  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  December  17,  1945,  at  12>rf*clock  noon. 


Senate 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridr 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

God  of  grace  and  glory,  as  with  an 
unnumbered  host  crowding  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  way  under  all  skies,  we  come  again 
to  the  feast  of  the  Child,  may  we  in  very 
truth  be  drawn  into  companionship 
with  Him  who  giveth  all.  May  the  deli¬ 
cate  tints  of  flowers,  the  sweet  symbol¬ 
ism  of  holly,  mistletoe  and  fir,  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  deep  woods,  of  peaceful  hills,  and 
of  the  mantling  snow  which  guards  the 
sleep  of  all  God’s  creatures  be  but  the 
grateful  frame  for  those  gifts  which  are 
beyond  price,  outlast  time,  and  bridge 
all  space — pure  joy,  a  merry  heart,  a 
clear  conscience,  and  love  which  thinks 
no  evil  is  not  easily  provoked  and  seeks 
not  its  own.  So  may  the  little  Christ 
hands  beckon  us  to  come  within  the 
circle  of  His  faith  and  love  where  are 
bright  angels  of  good  will  and  everyday 
saints  and  all  goodness,  truth,  aj; 
beauty.  In  His  dear  name.  Amen^ 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  reading  of  Jne  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the yralendar  day 
Friday,  December  14, 1945<^as  dispensed 
with,  and  the  Journal  j^s  approved. 

MESSAGE  FROMife:  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  wming  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Xhmed  States  submitting 
nominations  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Jlr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre¬ 
taries. 

“sSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  ifiessage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
egji^tives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  Its 
fading  clerks,  announced  that  the 


Saturday,  December  15, 1945 

{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  October  29, 1945) 

House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  national  policy  and  program  for 
,  assuring  continuing  full  employment  and^ 
ill  production  in  a  free  competith 
e(Smomy  through  the  concerted  efforts 
of  iSdustry,  agriculture,  labor,  Stat^nd 
local  governments,  and  the  Feder^Gov- 
ernmerN^with  amendments  iiywhich  it 
requeste^toe  concurrence  of  jme  Senate. 

The  mess^e  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  d&greed  to  Ulfe  amendment 
of  the  Senate  tSythe  byr(H.  R.  2348)  to 
provide  for  the  cotera^  of  certain  drugs 
under  the  Fedei'kl  nicotic  laws;  asked  a 
conference  with  Jne  senate  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  vote^  of  tne  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  timt  Mr.  DouteroN  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr  Cooper,  Mi'.^ingell,  Mr. 
Robertso^ if  Virginia,  Mr.  K^d  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Woodruff  of  fltchigan 
were^^pointed  managers  on  the  p^rt  of 
the^ouse  at  the  conference. 

le  message  further  announced  ti^t 
Ehe  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions,  in  which  it  re¬ 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  111.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  hearings  held  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  De¬ 
partments  during  the  current  session  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Full  Employment  Act  for  the  use 
of  said  committee;  and 
H.  Con.  Res.  112.  Concurrent  resolution  au¬ 
thorizing  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Aid  to  the 
Physically  Handicapped  to  have  printed  for 
Its  use  additional  copies  of  parts  1,  3,  7,  and 
8  of  the  hearings  held  before  said  subcom¬ 
mittee  during  the  second  session.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  relative  to  aid  to  the  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped. 

ADDITIONAL  BASIC  AUTHORITY  FOR 
CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Presi- 


d^  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  grant  certain  addi¬ 
tional  basic  authority  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  which,  with  the  accom¬ 
panying  paper,  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Civil  Service. 

THE  GARRISON  DAM— RESOLUTION  FROM 
BURKE  COUNTY,  N.  DAK. 

Mr.  DANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  present  and  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Burke  County,  N.  Dak.,  com¬ 
missioners  on  September  21,  1945,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  operation  of  the  pool  of  the 
Garrison  Dam.  The  resolution  is  signed 
by  Oscar  A.  Kallberg  and  A.  J.  Young. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  received  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  operation  of  the  pool  of  the 
Garrison  Dam  at  the  proposed  “maximum 
normal  operating  pool  level”  of  1,850  feet 
above  sea  level  will  unnecessarily  Inundate 
thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  bottom  lands 
ateng  the  Missouri  River  In  Williams  and 
Mcfcnzle  Counties  In  North  Dakota,  thereby 
remoyjng  such  lands  from  the  tax  rolls  of 
said  COTmties  with  resulting  loss  of  public 
revenue, \nd  thereby  taking  such  lands  out 
of  exlstln^®nd  potential  production  valued 
In  hundred^»f  thousands  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally,  and  therdl^y  causing  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  cf  severance  damage  to  uplands, 
and  thereby  dlstiAj^ng  the  homes  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  long-time  residents;  and 

Whereas  the  operatiSb  of  such  “maximum 
normal  operating  pool  >gvel”  will  damage 
and  be  a  constant  hazaJi^^to  the  city  of 
Wllllston,  Installations  of  tft«  Great  North¬ 
ern  Railway,  and  the  Lewis  a^  Clark  and 
the  Buford-Trenton  Irrigation  ■‘projects  in 
the  Wllllston  area;  and 

Whereas  the  elaborate  and  costlw-gystem 
of  levees  and  automatic  pumps  propoSW  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  for ’’the 
protection  of  said  city,  railroad,  and  Irrlg'a- 
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tion  projects  is  of  doubtful  and  speculative 
*  ^lue  and  without  engineering  precedent  in 
plamation  history:  and 
Whereas  disturbing  and  alarming  fears  in 
the^inds  of  residents  and  property  owners 
in  tlife  aifected  area  have  become  widespread 
thatlhe  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  will 
operat^  said  reservoir  at  such  “maximum 
normalpool  level.”  irrespective  of  the  efficacy 
of  its  iSpposed  protective  works  and  Irre¬ 
spective  of  the  inestimable '  damage,  actual 
and  potentXal,  which  will  be  caused  thereby 
in  the  affected  area;  and 
Whereas  stich  fears  have  already  served 
to  dlscourage\large  and  small  commercial 
and  Industrial  investments  and  have  had  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  the  values  of  all  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  affected  area,  with  resulting  in¬ 
security  of  our  pe^le;  and 

Whereas  the  op^tion  of  the  pool  of  the 
Garrison  Dam  at  a ’.maximum  normal  oper¬ 
ating  pool  level”  of  ™30  feet  above  sea  level 
will  allay  such  fears  and  avert  such  dam-  ^ 
age  and  hazard  withou^costly  or  speculative 
protective  works;  and  y 
Whereas  the  public  Interest  requires  that 
such  fears  be  allayed,  thaff'.^ucli  damage  and 
hazard  be  averted,  and  tha\there  be  no  fur¬ 
ther  fear,  anxiety,  or  uncettalnty  over  the 
maximum  level  at  which  such,  pool  may  ever 
be  operated:  and  y 

Whereas  no  hearings  have  ever  been  held 
or  conducted  in  the  Williston  a'fea  concern¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  such  pool  on  people  and 
property  in  the  affected  area:  nW,  there¬ 
fore,  be  it  jointly  \ 

Resolved,  That  we,  municipalities  and 
organizations  in  the  affected  area,  are^^ unal¬ 
terably  opposed  to  the  operation  of  th&^pool 
of  the  Garrison  Dam  at  a  maximum  \evel 
exceeding  1,830  feet  above  sea  level;  fcat 
we  damand  that  fair  and  Impartial  heariiWs 
and  studies  be  held  and  conducted  in  the 
affected  area  by  a  special  congressional  com^ 
mittee;  and  that  the  maximum  level  at\ 
which  such  pool  may  ever  be  operated  be,  in 
all  events,  speedily.  Irrevocably,  and  author 
Itatively  determined;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolutioiybe 
transmitted  to  the  North  Dakota  State  witer 
Conservation  Commission,  the  membere  of 
the  Missouri  Basin  Interagency  Comimttee; 
the  Governors  of  the  Missouri  BasiniBtates, 
the  Commissioner,  United  States  Bjireau  of 
Reclamation,  and  Chief,  Corps  of  ^gineers, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Committal^  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  iij  the  United  StatesyBenate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Ime  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congregff  from  North 
Dakota. 

Adopted  by  Burke  Count^Commissloners 
this  21st  day  of  September  1(645. 

OSMR  A.  Kallberg. 

A.p.  Young. 

PROBLEMS  OP  THE  DUMBER  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LANGER.  yu.  President,  I  have 
received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Guy  L.  Ireland,  nroprietor  of  Ireland’s 
Lumber  Yard,  of^rand  Forks,  N.  Dak.: 
Hon.  WmLiAM  Laj/ger, 

Senate  pffice  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr,  I^cer;  The  matter  of  the  OPA 
crucifying  tlyr  retailer  on  the  cross  of  hold¬ 
ing  down  gilding  costs  is  strictly  up  to 
Congress. 

Raising^ages  and  then  costs  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  a^  forcing  him  to  absorb  all  this 
raise  sirfply  means  ruin.  It  is  un-American, 
unfalr/and  all  in  the  interest  of  politics. 
We  r^ailers  are  being  made  the  goat  and 
nony  of  us  can  hope  for  any  correction  or 
fair/play  from  the  OPA  unless  you  in  Con- 
grafes  force  the  issue. 

.'Please  note  the  attached. 

/  Yours  very  truly, 

Guy  L.  Ireland. 


I  ask  that  the  paper  attached  to  the^ 
letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  / 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pa^r 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re^d, 
as  follows: 

OPA  and  retail  prices 

Building  material:  The  OPA  is  nOW  going 
from  place  to  place  setting  up  pri^s  on  the 
basis  of  1942.  It  is,  of  course,  e^ent  that* 
the  manufacturer  is  going  to  g^  advances 
and  that  OPA  is  going  to  refyse  to  allow 
the  advances  to  be  added  lytil  we  have 
spent  6  months  or  a  year  estyollshlng  a  loss 
on  our  entire  business  and  ]^lting  for  OPA 
to  grant  relief. 

No  thought  is  given  to  fov  increased  cost 
of  doing  business. 

First,  in  1942,  we  ha/  a  union  contract, 
4814  cents  common  helx  and  50  cents  yard 
men,  54-hour  week  slight  through;  today 
this  is  60  cents  any  70  cents  for  40-hour 
week,  90  cents  andyfl.05  for  overtime;  this 
Is  inefficient  help  end  the  overtime  we  are 
forced  to  employ  jfings  the  Income  of  these 
men  75  to  100  pj^cent  over  1942.  All  office 
and  other  hely  has  also  advanced.  Local 
taxes  go  up  ip/2,  percent  for  1946. 

In  addltlonyto  this,  we  have  to  take  green 
lumber  and  mle  it  up  to  dry;  also  have  some 
milled  in  timnsit  at  $9  to  $12  per  thousand 
OPA  refuse  to  allow  us  to  pass  on  any  of 
this  expense. 

OPA  «lows  the  mills  to  charge  $2  per 
thousaya,  $60  to  $90  per  car,  for  mixed  cars, 
four  Ufems,  and  now  has  ruled  the  retailer 
musLmot  pass  this  on. 

Op  green  lumber  the  OPA  says  it  should 
w^h  rough  3,300  pounds;  it  weighs  over 
4/00;  and  OPA  says  we  must  absorb  this 
0  or  more  pounds  at  5614  percent. 

If  we  don’t  buy  green  and  remilled  stock 
we  just  won’t  have  enough  lumber  to  do  the 
.  farmer  any  good. 

\  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  mill  is  given 
Ikxport  prices  far  and  above  the  domestic 
p'l^ice.  One  mill  told  us  they  were  shipping 
th^lr  very  good  flooring  to  South  Africa 
andt  getting  $23  per  thousand  more  for  it 
thaiii.^they  could  charge  us  or  we  could  pay 

Eve>pfWhere  you  go  it  is  the  same  conver 
satlon.y  Congress  alone  is  responsible  as 
responstele  as  long  as  they  refuse  to  act  on 
these  questions  and  the  labor  question. 

[Mr.  LARGER  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  prlnttei  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Edwin  W.  Elmer,  executive  secretary.  In¬ 
dependent  ^tail  Lumber  Dealers’  Associa¬ 
tion  for  NorttL  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  twotof  the  other  adjoining  States 
before  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
hearing  on  Deceiflher  12,  1942,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix. ]\ 

[Mr.  LANGER  asJted  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  tli^  Record  a  letter  ad 
dressed  by  the  Independent  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  Association,  D&ward  G.  Schultz,  act¬ 
ing  executive  secretary^  to  Chester  Bowles 
Administrator,  Office  of  Price  Administration 
relative  to  conditions  in  the  lumber  manu¬ 
facturing  Industry,  whlclA  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

BILLS  INTRODUCE 

Bills  were  introduced,  r^d  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  fmlows: 

By  Mr.  PEPPER:  •. 

S.  1690.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A.  .Hayden; 


;  ^  December  15 

S.  1693.  A  bill  to  grant  certain  benefits  with 
respect  to  accumulated  leave  to  personnel 
in  the  land  and  naval  forces;  to  the  Com- 

AAi1ir.ary..Affaiia- 


and 


V. 


S.  1691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  S.  I.  l^ooten, 
P.  M.  Maloy,  and  Mrs.  Alethea  Arthur;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims.  i 

S.  1692.  A  bill  granting  an  Increase  in  ^n-  ‘ 
Sion  to  Mrs.  Nellie  Lambert  Kernan;  to  iShei 
Committee  on  Finance.  ’ 


full  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1945 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
380)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
program  for  assuring  continuing  full 
employment  and  full  production  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  through  the  con¬ 
certed  efforts  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  which  were  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Em¬ 
ployment-Production  Act,  1945.” 

POLICY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  2.  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is 
the  continuing  policy  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  By  means  of — 

( 1 )  preserving  and  encouraging  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  system  of  free  competitive 
enterprise  and  fostering  the  Investment  of 
private  capital  in  trade,  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  In  the  development  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  resources  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  aiding  in  the  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  conditions  favorable  to  stimu¬ 
lating  new  business,  and  especially  small 
business,  and  to  promoting  continuous 
growth  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  facili¬ 
ties  of  production; 

(3)  encouraging  individual  Initiative; 

(4)  avoiding  competition  of  government 
with  private  business  enterprise;  and 

(5)  adopting  sound  fiscal  policies  and 
maintaining  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 
and  thereby  creating  under,  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with,  the  American  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  the  maximum  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  employment  (including  self-em¬ 
ployment),  to  attain  and  maintain  a  high 
level  of  employment  (including  self-employ¬ 
ment),  production,  and  purchasing  power. 

(b)  By  means  of  investigating  and  deter¬ 
mining  the  causes  of  economic  fluctuations, 
and  providing  for  continuous  study  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  economic  trends,  to 
make  provision  for  diminishing  such  fluctu¬ 
ations  and  avoiding  the  causes  thereof. 

(c)  By  means  of— 

(1)  encouraging  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  plan  and  adopt  sound  programs  of 
public  works  for  their  normal  needs  in  nor¬ 
mal  times,  capable  of  acceleration  and  ex¬ 
pansion  when  widespread  unemployment  in 
the  State  or  in  any  substantial  portion 
thereof  exists  or  threatens,  and  capable  of 
reduction  when  Inflationary  conditions  exist 
or  threaten; 

(2)  planning  and  adopting  programs  for 
loans  by  the  United  States,  consistent  with  a 
financially  sound  fiscal  policy,  for  use  when 
widespread  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  or  in  any  substantial  portion  thereof 
exists  or  threatens; 

(3)  planning  and  adopting  a  program  of 
sound  public  works,  consistent  with  a  finan¬ 
cially  sound  fiscal  policy  (such  works  to  be 
performed,  except  as  otherwise  authorized  by 
law,  by  private  enterprise  under  contract), 
for  the  normal  needs  of  the  United  States  in 
normal  times,  capable  of  acceleration  and  ex¬ 
pansion  when  widespread  unemployment  in 
the  United  States  or  in  any  substantial  por¬ 
tion  thereof  exists  or  threatens,  and  capable 
of  reduction  when  inflationary  conditions 
exist  or  threaten; 

to  stimulate  private  enterprise  in  the  periods 
in  which  widespread  unemployment  exists  or 
threatens  so  as  to  stimulate  and  promote 
employment  (Including  self-employment), 
production,  and  purchasing  power  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  thereby  aiding  and  as- 
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sisting  employables  (including  self-em¬ 
ployed)  in  such  periods  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment,  and  to  aid  in  removing  or  preventing 
inflationary  or  deflationary  conditions  in  pe¬ 
riods  in  which  such  conditions  exist  or 
threaten. 

ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  regular  session  (commencing 
with  the  year  1947)  an  economic  report 
(hereinafter  called  the  Economic  Report) 
on  economic  conditions  affecting  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  consid¬ 
erable  portion  thereof,  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  policies  declared  in  section  2  are  or  are 
not  being  achieved,  and  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  various  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  are,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  not,  contributing  to  the 
achievement  of  such  policies. 

(b)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report,  high  levels  of  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  are  not 
being  maintained  or  are  threatening  to  de¬ 
cline,  the  President  shall  include  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report,  in  addition  to  the  matter  re¬ 
quired  to  be  Included  under  subsection  (a), 
a  statement  of  what,  in  his  Judgment,  are 
the  causes  thereof,  a  statement  of  the  extent 
to  which  then-existing  legislation  may  be 
utilized  for  attaining  high  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power,  and 
of  the  plans  therefor  and  means  of  financing 
the  programs  thereunder,  and  his  recom¬ 
mendations  for  such  further  legislation 
(which  may  include  recommendations  for 
outlays  in  addition  to  loans  and  public  works, 
and  which  shall  Include  recommendations 
for  means  of  financing  the  recommended 
legislation)  as  he  deems  necessary  for  attain¬ 
ing  such  high  levels. 

(c)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report  widespread  unemployment 
exists  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  thereof  the  President  shall 
Include  in  the  Economic  Report,  in  addition 
to  the  matter  required  to  be  Included  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b) .  a  statement  of  what, 
in  his  Judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof,  a 
statement  of  the  extent  to  which  such  unem¬ 
ployment  may  be  alleviated  under  then-exist¬ 
ing  legislation,  and  of  the  plans  therefor  and 
means  of  financing  the  programs  thereunder, 
and  his  recommendations  for  such  further 
legislation  (which  may  include  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  outlays  in  addition  to  loans  and 
public  works,  and  which  shall  Include  recom¬ 
mendations  for  means  of  financing  the  rec¬ 
ommended  legislation)  as  he  deems  necessary 
for  alleviating  such  unemployment  and  at¬ 
taining  high  levels  of  employment,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  purchasing  power. 

(d)  If  at  the  time  of  submitting  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report  Inflationary  conditions  exist  or 
threaten,  the  President  shall  include  In  the 
Economic  Report,  in  addition  to  the  matter 
required  to  be  Included  under  subsection 

(a) ,  a  statement  of  what,  in  his  Judgment, 
are  the  causes  thereof,  a  statement  of  the 
extent  to  which  such  conditions  may  be  al¬ 
leviated  under  then-existing  legislation,  and 
his  recommendations  for  such  further  legis¬ 
lation  (including  recommendations  for  the 
reduction  or  suspension  of  public  outlays) 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  alleviate  such  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  prevent  them  from  recurring. 

(e)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time, 
transmit  to  Congress  such  supplemental  or 
revised  reports,  or  such  supplemental  recom¬ 
mendations,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  achieve 
the  policies  declared  in  section  2. 

(f)  The  economic  report,  and  any  supple¬ 
mental  or  revised  reports  or  recommenda¬ 
tions,  when  submitted  to  Congress,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report  (created  by  section  5), 

COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council 


of  Economic  Advisers  (hereinafter  called  the 
“Council”) .  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  ,  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Piesldent  and  each  of  whom  shall  be  a 
person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  attainments,  is  exceptionally 
qualified  to  analyze  and  Interpret  economic 
developments,  to  appraise  programs  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Government  in  the  light  of  the 
policies  declared  in  section  2,  and  to  formu¬ 
late  and  recommend  national  economic  pol¬ 
icy  to  promote  employment  and  production 
under  the  American  system  of  free  competi¬ 
tive  enterprise.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$15,000  per  annum.  The  President  shall  des¬ 
ignate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  as 

.  chairman,  and  the  Council  shall  annually 
select  one  of  the  members  as  vice  chairman, 
who  shall  act  as  chairman  in  the  absence  of 
the  chairman. 

(b)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  fix  the 
compensation  of,  such  specialists  and  other 
experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  this  act,  without 
regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and  is  au¬ 
thorized,  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  to 
employ,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  such 
other  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  act,  and  fix  their  compensation  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
as  amended. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Economic  Report; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  concerning  economic  develop¬ 
ments  and  economic  trends,  both  current 
and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  interpret 
such  information  in  the  light  of  the  policies 
declared  in  section  2  for  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining  whether  such  developments  and 
trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere,  with  the  achievement  of  such  policies, 
and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  developments  and 
trends; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policies  declared  in  section  2 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent 
to  which  such  programs  and  activities  are 
contributing,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  not  contributing,  to  the  achievement  of 
such  policies,  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  economic  policies  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  American  system  of  free  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise,  avoiding  economic  fluc¬ 
tuations  or-  diminishing  the  effects  thereof, 
and  for  maintaining  a  high  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  (including  self-employment),  produc¬ 
tion,  and  purchasing  power; 

(5)  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  high  levels  of  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  are  not  being  main¬ 
tained  or  are  threatening  to  decline,  to  make 
a  report  to  the  President  on  what,  in  its 
Judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof,  and  on  the 
extent  to  which  then-existing  legislation  may 
be  utilized  for  attaining  high  levels  of  em- 

-  ployment  (including  self-employment),  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power,  and  to  in¬ 
clude  in  such  report  its  recommendations 
for  such  further  legislation  (which  may  in¬ 
clude  recommendations  for  outlays  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  loans  and  public  works,  and  which 
shall  include  recommendations  for  means  of 
financing  the  recommended  legislation  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  sound  fiscal  prac¬ 
tices)  as  it  deems  necessary  for  attaining 
such  high  levels: 

(6)  whenever  the  Council  determines  that 
widespread  unemployment  exists  in  the 
United  States  or  in  any  substantial  portion 
thereof,  to  make  a  report  to  the  President  on 
what,  in  its  Judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof, 
and  on  the  extent  to  which  such  unemploy¬ 


ment  may  be  alleviated  under  then-existing 
legislation,  and  to  Include  in  such  report  its 
recommendations  for  such  further  legislation 
(which  may  Include  recommendations  for 
outlays  in  addition  to  loans  and  public  works, 
and  which  shall  Include  recommendations  for 
means  of  financing  the  recommended  legisla¬ 
tion  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound  fiscal 
practices)  as  it  deems  necessary  to  alleviate 
such  unemployment  and  to  attain  a  high 
level  of  employment  (including  self-employ¬ 
ment).  production,  and  purchasing  power; 

(7)  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
inflationary  conditions  exist  or  threaten,  to 
make  a  report  to  the  President  on  what,  in 
Its  Judgment,  are  the  causes  thereof,  and  on 
the  extent  to  which  such  conditions  may  be 
alleviated  under  then-existing  legislation, 
and  to  Include  in  such  report  its  recom¬ 
mendations  for  such  further  legislation  as 
it  deems  necessary  to  alleviate  such  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  prevent  them  from  recurring; 

(8)  to  make  and  furnish,  when  requested 
by  the  President,  such  studies,  reports  there¬ 
on,  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
matters  of  Federal  economic  policy  as  he  may 
request. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re¬ 
port  to  the  President  not  later  than  January 
1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the  year  1947) 
and  shall  alsqmake  Interim  reports  quarterly 
(following  January  1,  1947). 

(e)  The  President  is  requested  to  make 
available  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  if  it  desires,  the  various 
studies,  reports,  and  recommendations  of  the 
Council  which  have  been  submitted  to  the 
President. 

(f)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad¬ 
visory  committees  and  may  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  Industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  consumers,  and  other  groups,  as  it 
deems  advisable; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities, 
and  Information  (Including  statistical  in¬ 
formation)  of  other  Government  agencies 
as  well  as  of  private  research  agencies,  in 
order  that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense 
may  be  avoided. 

(g)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  act 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (ex¬ 
cept  for  the  salaries  of  the  members  and  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  For  the 
salaries  of  the  members  and  the  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Council,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $345,000  in  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Tliere  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report  (in 
this  section  called  the  “Joint  committee'), 
and  which  shall  be  composed  of  the  chairman 
and  ranking  majority  party  members,  and 
the  two  ranking  minority  party  members,  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  an(;J  three  other  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  three  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  party  representation  on  the  Joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  refiect  the  relative  membership 
of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint 
committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters 
relating  to  the  Economic  Report; 

(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  pro¬ 
grams  under  existing  laws  relating  to  loans. 
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public  works,  and  other  outlays  In  order  to 
lurther  the  policies  of  this  act;  and 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of 
Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relating  to 
the  Economic  Report,  not  later  than  May  1 
of  each  year  (beginning  with  the  year  1947) 
to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  containing  its  findings 
and  recommendations  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  main  recommendations  made  by  the 
President  in  the  Economic  Report,  and  from 
time  to  time  to  make  such  other  reports  and 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  and  House  ' 
of  Representatives  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection.  The  joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

(d)  The  jojnt  committee,  or  any  duly  au¬ 
thorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  advisable, 
and,  within  the  limitations  of  its  appropria¬ 
tions,  the  joint  committee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  cler¬ 
ical  and  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures,  as  it  deems  necessary  and  ad¬ 
visable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services 
to  report  hearings  of  the  joint  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  not  exceed 
25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  joint  com¬ 
mittee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services. 
Information,  and  facilities  of  the  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Government,  and 
also  of  private  research  agencies. 

(e)  Tire  expenses  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  upon  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman 
or  vice  chairman,  and  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000  for  each  fiscal  year. 

INTERPRETATION 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  as  calling  for  or  authorizing — 

(1)  any  change  in  the  existing  procedures 
on  appropriations,  or  authorizations  of  ap¬ 
propriations: 

(2)  the  carrying  out  of,  or  any  appropria¬ 
tion  for,  any  program  set  forth  in  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report;  or 

(3)  the  disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or  other 
Information,  the  publication  of  which  might 
have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  firm  or  per¬ 
son  supplying  such  Information,  without  the 
consent  of  the  firm  or  person  affected. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  “An  act  to 
declare  a  continuing  national  policy  and  pro¬ 
gram  to  promote  high  levels  of  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  in  a  free 
competitive  economy.” 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  House;  ask  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  appointed  Mr. 
Wagner,  Mr.  Barkley,  Mr.  Radcuffe, 
Mr.  Murdock,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Tobey’ 
Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Buck  conferees  on  the 


part  of  the  Senate. 

l6l^’rcdi>WogTOtjfeE  HEARINC 

FTTIT,  PMPT.nvA/rtT'M'T*  tdttt 


OBittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
jpJu'tments  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and 
jentpowered  to  have  printed  for  its  use  2,000 
iaddttional  copies  of  the  hearings  held  before 
Isaid  Vommittee  during  the  current  session, 
irelati^ip  to  the  FuU  Employment  Act  of  1945. 

I  Mr.'bAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
(that  th4.  Senate  concur  in  the  concurrent 
|resolutio\i. 

I  The  m^ion  was  agreed  to. 


f*: 


DDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  CERTAIN  PARTS 
OP  HEARI^S  BEFORE  HOUSE  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  ON  LABOR  INVESTIGATING  AID  TO 

physicallAhandicapped 


The  PRESIDBiNT  pro  tempore  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate^ouse  Concurrent  Res¬ 
olution  112,  whic\  was  read  as  follows; 

Resolved  by  the  /ftvse  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  3  of  semlon  2  of  the  Printing 
Act,  approved  March  1,  M07,  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Aid  to  the  Physically  H^dicapped  be,  and 
is  hereby,  authorized  Rnd  ^powered  to  have 
printed  for  its  use  1,000  ad^tlonal  copies  of 
parts  1,  3,  7,  and  8  of  th\  hearings  held 
before  said  subcommittee  durtog  the  second 
session,  Seventy-eighth  COngrebs,  relative  to 
aid  to  the  physically  handicapped. 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Presiden\are  these 
the  usual  concurrent  resoluti^s  from 
the  House  asking  for  the  pri\ting  of 
certain  hearings? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  For  their  use.  \ 

Mr.  WHITE.  Very  well.  \ 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  concuriWt 
resolution.  \ 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


.TOLL  EMPLOYMENT  BIU 

The  PR^ISIQ^T  pro  tempol^aid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senaten«^seJ3«rfrarrent  Reso¬ 
lution  111,  whichjuSS^^  as  follows: 

Resolved  b^^ifellouse  o^'H^wesentatives 
(the  SenMs>Voncurring) ,  That  iiS»Bcprdance 
wito  paragraph  3  of  section  2  of  the  PWi^tii 
«r approved  March  1,  1907,  the  House  Cot 


OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  H.  JACK-\ 
SON  AT  TRIAL  OP  GERMAN  WAR  CRIM¬ 
INALS  (S.  DOC.  NO.  129) 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  as, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  as, A 
Senate  document  the  opening  address  £6r 
tthe  United  States  of  America,  delivQ^ed 
jby  Hon.  Robert  H.  Jackson,  Repres^ta- 
ttive  and  Chief  Counsel  for  the  IJhited 
{states  at  the  trial  of  German  war/crim- 

fnals.  / 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  temj)bre.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  h^rs  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  / 

REPORT  ON  THE  QUEBEC  CONFERENCE 
OP  UNITED  NATIONS  FOOli  AND  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  ORGANIZATiqi<<I 
[Mr.  CAPPER  asked  and  ^tained  leave  to 
tiave  printed  in  the  RECoR^^,  report  received 
ay  him  from  the  Secretar/ of  Agriculture  on 
the  Quebec  Conference  i>i  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

iTHE  CAUSE  OF  INl^tA— ADVERTISEMENT 
j  BY  NATIONAL  CqMMITTEE  FOR  INDIA’S 
i  FREEDOM  / 

{  [Mr.  LANGER  a^ed  and  obtained  leave  to 
[have  printed  in  tAe  Record  an  advertisement 
under  the  headjfig  “Mr.  Attlee,  what  about 
jthe  world  of  teday — An  open  letter  to  the 
British  Prime  J^Ilnister,”  signed  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Committee  for  India’s 
Freedom,  pi^^llshed  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
^ng  Star  ^  November  14,  1945,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  -^fte  Appendix.] 

’THE  ST.^iiAWRENCE  SEAWAY— EDITORIAL 
/  FROM  DETROIT  NEWS 


[  Mr  j- LANGER  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  ha/Ve  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitied  “Seaway’s  Opponents  Gradually 
Fad6  Away,”  published  in  the  Detroit  News 
of  November  29,  1945,  which  appears  In  the 
Appendix.] 


LOAN  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN— ARTICLE  Bl 
PAUL  MALLON 


[Mr.  LANGER  asked  and  obtained  leaveAo 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Haul 
Mallon  dealing  with  the  proposed  lo^  to 
Great  Britain,  published  in  the  Far^  (N. 
Dak.)  Forum  of  December  12,  1945,^hich 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEED  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  GgtlRGIA’S 
HEALTH  SERVICES 

[Mr.  WAGNER  asked  and  chained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  RECORoyl.  statement 
by  the  Georgia  Rural  Healtlf  Conference 
showing  the  need  for  expaMing  and  im¬ 
proving  Georgia’s  health  seryces,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  NEED  FOR  HEALT^  INSURANCE 


[Mr.  WAGNER  asked  aim  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  fecoRD  a  statement 
entitled  “The  Need  fcJ  Health  Insurance,” 
which  appears  in  theAppendix.] 


THE  WOOL  PROMEM— STATEMENT  BY 
MERRILL  LYNC/,  PIERCE,  FENNER  & 
BEANE 


[Mr.  MURDOCH  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printecmn  the  Record  a  publication 
regarding  hearfngs  on  the  wool  Industry, 
Issued  by  Mjrrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Beane,  whlchf appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


FEEDING  ^UR  ALLIES— ARTICLE  FROM 
^WASHINGTON  POST 


[Mr.  TOLBRIGHT  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  haver  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  /Feeding  Our  Allies”  published  in  the 
Wasl^gton  Post  of  December  15,  1945,  which 
app^rs  in  the  Appendix.] 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 


r.  HILL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
uorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
\^lerk  will  call  the  roll. 

\  The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aus^ 
Ball  t 


Gurney 
Hart 


Banklwad  Hayden 


Murdock 

Murray 

O’Daniel 


BarkleA  Hickenlooper  O’Mahoney 


Bilbo  \ 


Hill 


Pepper 
Radcliffe 
Reed 

Brooks  \  Johnson.  Colo.  Revercomb 

\  Johnston,  S.  C.  Robertson 


Brewster\  Hoey 

Bridges  \  Huffman 


Byrd 


Capehart 

^  Kilgore 

Russell 

Capper 

\  Know!  and 

Saltonstall 

Carvllle 

\  La  Follette 

Shipstead 

Chavez 

'ganger 

Smith 

Connally 

Lucas 

Taylor 

Donnell 

SfcClellan 

Thomas,  Utah 

Downey 

MeFarland 

Tydlngs 

Eastland 

Mckellar 

Vandenberg 

Ellender 

McA|ahon 

Wagner 

Ferguson 

Mayobnk 

Wherry 

Fulbrlght 

MeadX 

White 

Gerry 

MllllkiV 

Wiley 

Gossett 

Mltchel\ 

Willis 

Green 

Moore  \ 

Wilson 

Guffey 

Morse  \ 

Young 

/ 


Mr.  HILL.  I  announfe  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  lMr.\jLASs]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  FloiHda  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews],  the  Senator  from  Nfeth  Carolina 
[Mr.  Bailey],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  George],  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Overton],  the  Senior  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Stewart],  and\he  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Tunnhi.l]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  \[Mr. 
Briggs],  the  Senator  from  New  Mftjcico 
[Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from  Wfteh- 
ington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senaipr 
from  Pensylvania  [Mr.  Myers],  the  Sei\r- 
ator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran],  thk 
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^Ited  In  many  regulations  which  have  not 
wked  out  in  practice  in  the  manner  con- 
tentolated  in  theory.  The  war  emergency 
gavCTbirth  to  OPA  and  is  the  only  excuse  for 
its  p^ent  existence.  If  conditions  were 
back  t^mormal  OPA  would  have  been  liqui¬ 
dated,  aiV  there  would  not  now  be  the  need 
for  the  ci^uitous  method  that  the  effected 
groups  musV  employ  to  seek  relief  from  an 
untenable  portion.  In  fact,  the  present 
problem  wovil(^iot  be  with  us.  The  pres¬ 
ent  predlcamen\of  the  affected  groups  is 
due  entirely  to  wa^ime  conditions  and  their 
Immediate  afterm^h.  OPA  has  a  solemn 
and  continuing  dut^to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  to  act  to  pr^ibit  the  use  of  their 
regulations  as  vehicle^of  monopoly  and 
discrimination. 

Neither  can  OPA’s  failu^  to  act  expedi¬ 
tiously  in  this  emergency  >De  excused  by 
blaming  the  laws  of  supply^nd  demand. 
We  reiterate  that  OPA’s  continOed  existence 
is  proof  that  conditions  are  not^t  normal. 
An  Administrator’s  philosophy  thafl^ll  prob¬ 
lems  will  eventually  run  their  coulee  and 
iron  themselves  out  in  time  is  no  s(»ce  to 
businessmen  who  are  being  driven  oM  of 
business  in  the  meantime.  The  reliefVor 
the  Independent  retail  lumber  dealete, 
wholesalers,  and  commissionmen  must  M 
Immediate. 

We  trust  that  immediate  consideration  of 
this  matter  and  prompt  remedial  action  will 
be  forthcoming. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Independent  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers’  Association, 

By  Deward  G.  Schultz. 

Acting  Executive  Secretary. 


Feeding  Our  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

of  ARKANSAS 

IN  ’THE  SENATE  OP  ’THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  15  {legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  “Feed¬ 
ing  Our  Allies”  published  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  December  15,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,^ 
as  follows: 

Feeding  Our  Allies 
A  communication 

“Join  the  Allies  and  starve!  Join  th%  Axis 
and  be  fed  by  the  Yanks!”  Poster^embla- 
zoned  with  this  slogan  should  have  been  ■ 
plastered  all  over  China,  France,  Norway,  and 
the  Netherlands,  because  it  the  truth. 
The  United  States  statemen/^  on  German 
policy,  released  by  Secretarv^yrnes  yester¬ 
day,  indicates  clearly  tha^ these  countries 
would  be  far  better  off  tnis  coming  year  if 
they  had  fought  agahdt  us  rather  than 
with  us.  y 

The  United  Statesj^vernment  is  going  to 
guarantee  at  least ^550  calories  per  day  for 
the  normal  German  consumer.  How  easy 
would  be  the  mlMs  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
and  Belgians  i^hey  could  get  such  generous 
largesse,  and  wuld  spend  their  pitifully  small 
stock  of  Uafted  States  dollars  to  purchase 

Bal  materials  they  sorely  need. 

s  says,  “In  terms  of  world  supply 
d  shipments  from  the  United 
ated  areas  must  enjoy  a  higher 
n  Germany  throughout  this  first 
iter.”  Doesn’t  Mr.  Byrnes  con- 
a  liberated  area?  Because  if  he 
we  should  enable  China  and  the 


other  liberated  areas  to  raise  their  consump¬ 
tion  to  1,550  calories  a  day,  there  would  not 
only  be  no  food  for  the  Germans  but  the 
generous  diet  of  the  United  States  would  be 
considerably  reduced. 

The  State  Department  policy  has  been  va¬ 
riously  elaborated  in  terms  such  as  these: 
“The  liberated  areas  will  get  the  foods  to 
satisfy  their  needs,  and  then  whatever  foods 
are  left  over  will  go  to  Germany — in  other 
words,  the  Germans  will  get  only  the  sur¬ 
pluses  over  and  above  the  liberated  areas’ 
needs.” 

Officials  familiar  with  the  total  food  situa¬ 
tion  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  there 
are  no  such  surpluses,  if  the  word  “needs” 
is  taken  to  mean  human  needs  to  pre¬ 
vent  starvation.  If  any  reasonable  calorie 
figure  is  used  as  a  criterion  of  human  needs, 
there  Just  isn’t  enough  food  in  the  world  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  all  the  liberated  allies; 
every  attempt  we  could  possibly  make,  even 
continuing  tight  food  rationing,  would  serve 
merely  to  alleviate  somewhat  a  tremendous 
problem  of  limited  supply  versus  human 
need. 

The  joker  is  found  in  Mr.  Byrnes’  definition 
of  “need.”  According  to  the  formula  under 
which  United  States  allocations  of  food  are 
made,  no  food  is  provided  for  any  claimant 
^^unless  that  claimant  guarantees  his  claim 
With  cash  on  the  line,  and  our  food  prices 
high.  Regardless  of  true  human  need 
thX  “needs,”  which  Mr.  Byrnes  has  st^d 
havl^rst  priority  before  the  Army  feedj^he 
Gerra^s,  will  be  much  smaller  qualities, 
resulting  from  a  painful  calculatlon^y  the 
claiman^^overnment  as  to  •  the  ^pourrt  ol 
their  very  itoited  United  States  dqrmrs  which 
they  can  a™rd  to  spend  on  fo^ 

But  the  U^ted  States  Array  is  claimant 
for  Germany;  \ie  1,550  caloj^  per  German 
will  become  a  finp^  requirement,  with  finan¬ 
cial  backing,  subrSitted  Ijf  the  Army.  And 
the  food  will  be  \loc^ted  to  them.  Mr. 
Byrnes’  pious  expresSioh.  that  the  liberated 
areas  would  enjoy  a  ^fcier  priority  than  the 
Germans  is  just  a  jflairW  untruth — the  Ger¬ 
mans  stand  a  muon  bett^  chance  of  eating 
this  winter  thair  the  peopHes  the  Axis  has 
oppressed  for  tire  past  sever^years. 

President  R^sevelt  commlttW  the  country 
to  fighting  Uile  war  most  eflicieiiWy  regardless 
of  the  lin^tatlons  of  the  dollaiL  sign — the 
country  r/luctantly  accepted  his  judgment  in 
the  m^er,  without  being  complerWy  con¬ 
vince^  Do  we  not  need  someone  ndw  with 
the  Courage  to  commit  this  country  olWours 
to  Wie  battle  against  hunger  and  poverty  ^th 
same  wisdom,  that  the  peoples  of  ^e 
irth  who  fought  side  by  side  with  us  shoulB 
^be  permitted  to  eat  at  least  as  much  as  our^ 
erstwhile  enemies,  regardless  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  thetr  state  9f  finances? 

More  and  more  during  the  coming  year  the 
little  people  of  the  world  will  have  occasion 
to  mourn  again  the  passing  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — apparently  the  only  force  that 
could  make  this  selfish  little  Nation  of  ours 
see  beyond  the  end  of  its  balance  sheets. 

Charles  Miller. 

Washington,  December  12. 


The  Cause  of  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  15  {legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  In  the 


form  of  an  advertisement,  signed  by  the*. 
National  Committee  for  India’s  Fre^ 
dom.  *  X 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aj^er- 
tisement  was  ordered  to  be  printe^n  the 
Record,  as  follows:  y 

Mr.  Attlee,  What  About  the  VfoRLD  of 
Today?  /■' 

an  open  letter  to  the  BRITISH  ^^IME  MINISTER 
To  the  Right  Honorable  Clj^ent  R.  Attlee. 

Sir:  I  gather  you  are  hel'e  in  Washir^ton, 
among  othfer  things,  to  t^lp  build  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  All  pow^to  you  in  this  laud¬ 
able  and  lofty  under^King. 

I  desire,  however,  dn  behalf  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Indy's  Freedom,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  vast  i^jority  of  Indian  nationals 
resident  in  tly  country,  to  submit  a  few 
observations  yr  your  consideration,  which 
pertain  to  th6  world  of  today,  in  which  your 
GovernmeoK  is  deeply  implicated. 

When  Jme  British  Labor  Party,  of  which 
you  areJme  head,  came  to  power  in  a  decisive 
and  yeeping  victory,  there  was  widespread 
hopy  that  the  more  flagrant  abuses  and 
vegiffllties  of  British  imperialism  would,  at 
rate,  be  mitigated,  and  a  departure  made 
rom  the  traditional  toryism  of  your  prede- 
'cessor  in  office,  Mr.  Churchill,  and  his  kind. 
This  expectation  was  all  the  more  natural 
since,  for  a  generation,  your  party  had  made 
ardent  protestations  of  liberal  internation¬ 
alism,  and  now  you  had  secured  undisputed 
parliamentary  power  to  carry  your  profes¬ 
sions  and  principles  into  practice. 

On  examining  the  record  of  the  Labor  gov¬ 
ernment  since  it  came  to  power,  we  find  that, 
whatever  you  and  your  colleagues  may  have 
done,  or  attempted,  on  the  home  front,  there 
is  not  a  ray  of  light  to  Illumine  the  dark  and 
dismal  domain  of  British  imperialism  and 
colonialism. 

There  is  no  evidence  today  of  any  heart¬ 
searching  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  which  you  are  the  head — no  chasten¬ 
ing  of  the  spirit,  no  sign  of  moral  regenera¬ 
tion,  not  even  an  honest  and  intelligent 
reorientation  to  the  changed  aspect  of  the 
world.  You  and  your  colleagues  appear  to  be 
impervious  alike  to  the  hopes  and  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  a  broken  world. 

What  other  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  operations  of  British  policy  in  Asia  to¬ 
day?  What  Churchill  did  in  Greece  you  are 
doing  on  a  more  outrageous  scale  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  elsewhere.  And  as  representing 
Indian  sentiment,  we  have  a  stake  in  these 
British  Imperial  activities.  Both  Churchill 
and  you  have  used  Indian  soldiers,  respec¬ 
tively,  to  crush  Greek  and  Indonesian  and 
Jndo-Chlnese  patriots.  Why?  We  suggest 
lat  if  this  sort  of  dirty  work  must  be  done 
l^hould  be  undertaken  by  your  own  soldiery 
anc^ot  by  Indians.  You  cannot  be  unaware 
of  t^  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  and  deep 
revulsion  in  Indian  against  this  sordid  and 
cynical^olicy  of  the  British  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment^ 

Indian  ■^unteers  enlisted  to  fight  against 
the  Axis,  an^n  behalf  of  what  they  were  told 
was  to  be  a  war  of  human  liberation.  They 
are  now  being  Imiployed,  under  virtual  mili¬ 
tary  coercion,  t^^ct  as  mercenaries,  and  to 
destroy  their  Indonesian  and  other  kinsmen 
who  seek  Indepeno^ce,  and  to  whom  they 
are  bound  by  InnumeJ^le  ties  of  history,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  sentiment,  ^eing  a  slave  himself, 
the  Indian  must  needs  i^or  to  enslave  oth¬ 
ers  !  And  you  are  a  party^that  degradation. 

And  why  has  the  worl^^een  confronted 
with  this  ghastly  spectacle?V  Mr.  Churchill, 
very  understandably,  did  not^ant  to  liqui¬ 
date  the  British  Empire.  YouTjppear  to  be 
bent  upon  a  more  ambitious  project:  To  re¬ 
suscitate  and  reestablish  the  moribund  em¬ 
pires  of  France  and  Holland  in  JAsia— as 
satellites  in  the  British  solar  systerSt  And 
this  is  sought  to  be  done,  primarlly\with 
American  equipment  and  Indian  manpower. 

Since  you  are  in  Washington  and  hWe 
Just  proclaimed  your  concern  for  a  forei^ 
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■policy  that  should  be  "conceived  In  the  in- 
ti^est  of  all  the  people  of  the  world,”  may  I 
re^l  to  you  certain  words  of  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can 'that  appears  to  be  pertinent;  Abraham 
Lincol^  said : 

"If  aAy  nation  robs  another  nation  of  its 
freedom,  ^it  does  not  deserve  freedom  for 
itself,  and^nder  a  Just  God  will  not  long 
retain  it.” 

Lincoln’s  v^ds  proved  to  be  a  prophecy, 
and  not  merel^  warning,  in  the  case  both 
of  Fi-ance  and  Inland.  Britain  herself,  at 
Dunkerque,  has  a  flpse  shave  with  destiny. 

By  the  grace  of  Go\  and  help  of  the  United 
States,  you  have  all  b«n  rescued — and  given 
a  new  lease  of  nation^  life  and  freedom. 
Yet,  you  and  the  FrenBh  and  Dutch  im¬ 
perialists,  with  unregenerttte  souls,  are  ap 
parently  trying  to  revive  a*in  in  Asia  the 
suicidal  old  business  of  im^rlal  enslave-: 
ment  and  colonial  exploitation 

India  is  the  pivot  and  exhibi^A  of  world 
Imperialism.  So  long  as  India  l^iot  free, 
the  world  will  not  be  free.  It  is  pr^mably 
in  order  to  bolster  your  own  empire,  Ifcd  the 
imperial  system  in  general,  that  your  g^ern- 
ment  is  so  frantically  trying  to  put 
their  respective  colonies  into  the  p 
hands  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch. 

I  suggest  that  you  cannot  reverse  the 
processes  of  history.  There  will  be  no  peace 
in  Asia — and  in  the  world — so  long  as  such 
policies  are  pursued. 

You  have  Just  affirmed  as  "the  supreme 
need  of  today  *  •  •  the  lifting  of  the 

bonds  of  fear  from  the  human  spirit,  and 
the  setting  free  of  the  human  spirit.”  How 
can  you  reconcile  your  own  diagnosis  with 
the  policies  of  your  Government?  Your 
exalted  concept  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit  with  the  blood  and  terror  let  loose  by 
your  agents  and  hirelings  on  hapless  men 
women,  and  children  who,  after  generations 
of  bondage,  want  nothing  more  than  their 
own  long-usurped  birthright  of  -freedom? 

Furthermore,  is  the  system  of  British  rule 
in  India  conducive  to  “the  lifting  of  the 
bonds  of  fear  from  the  human  spirit?”  Many 
of  your  party  leaders,  and  experts,  well  know 
the  facts.  (I  would  refer  you  in  particular 
to  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  and  to  Francis  Wil¬ 
liams,  the  author  of  that  excellent  and  com¬ 
pletely  honest  book  Democracy’s  Battle,  who, 

I  understand,  is  here  with  you  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  your  press  secretary). 

You,  too,  should  have  some  cognizance  of 
the  inner  realities  of  the  Indian  situation 
since,  as  I  recall,  you  went  out  to  India  as  a 
member  of  the  Simon  Commission.  What 
your  precise  part,  if  any,  was  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  commission’s  report,  I  do  not 
know.  I  can  only  hope  you  were  not  one 
its  architects.  For  that  pretentious  st: 
ture  perished  from  the  weight  of  its  b 
fame  and  real  futility. 

However,  having  gone  out  to  India  W  such 
a  responsible  capacity,  you  must  h^e  seen 
and  heard  enough  to  discover  tl^  central 
truth;  From  the  days  of  the  na^iny  until 
today,  India  has  been  ruled  hyAeai — a  dis¬ 
armed  and  devitalized  popi^tion  at  the 
mercy  of  organized  militariiyn.  Should  this 
cycle  of  Indo-Britlsh  relaUons  not  now  be 
ended — ^the  cycle  whose  r^iprocal  segments 
are  force  and  fear?  / 

There  has  been  ny  appreciable  advance 
upon  the  policy  or  ,tne  tactics  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  British  Gove/4iments  which  you  suc¬ 
ceeded.  We  are  being  treated  in  India  to 
the  same  etern^  procrastination,  the  same 
moth-eaten  alj^is,  the  same  demands  for  an 
impossible  national  unity  which  exists  no¬ 
where  on  tfils  earth,  the  same  playing  upT 
of  minoryaes  and  secretarlans  to  defeat  the* 
demand  ,^nd  goal  of  constitutional  freedom) 
for  the-'nation  as  a  whole.  | 

Yo]/ and  your  Government  have  it  in  your  | 
po^r  to  redeem  the  honor  of  England’s) 
ngftie  in  Asia,  and  to  help  forward  the  cause) 
^  human  freedom  by  breaking  the  fetters. 
yot  400.000,000  of  the  people  of  India.  Onlyi 


freedom  can  dissolve  the  bonds  of  fear  any-  | 
where.  < 

I  trust  you  may  be  yet  enabled  to  live  up  | 
to  your  professions  and  aspirations. 

I  remain,  sir,  J 

Faithfully  yours,  j 

Syud  Hossain,  j 

Chairman,  National  Committee  i 

/or  India’s  Freedom.  * 


Patman  Full  Employment  Bill  Should  Be 
Accepted 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a 
national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  con¬ 
tinuing  full  employment  and  full  production 
in  a  free  competitive  economy,  through  the 
concerted  efforts  of  Industry,  agriculture, 
labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Kefauver]. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  vigorously  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Outland]  which  is  the  originally 
full  employment  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman], 
H.  R.  2202.  It  seems- to  me.  Members  of 
the  House,  that  after  two  World  Wars 
this  Congress  would  learn  a  lesson.  We 
know  that  after  the  last  World  War  we 
had  a  disastrous  unemployment.  We 
know  that  after  this  war  we  are  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  unemployment,  tragic  un- 
emjrfoyment  unless  we  here  in  Congress 
do  our  utmost  to  prevent  it.  We  know, 
furthermore,  that  sooner  or  later  Con¬ 
gress  is  going  to  be  forced  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion  that  is  going  to  come.  Why  we 
should  not  adopt  a  real  measure  that 
means  something  now  to  take  care  of  a 
situation  which  we  know  is  inevitable  is 
beyond  my  understanding.  Why  should 
we  wait  until  starvation  and  hunger  face 
us  to  act?  Why  shouldn’t  we  adopt  a 
real  plan  now? 

Economics,  business  and  Government 
are  interrelated.  The  business  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  must  be  geared  so  as  to  create  a 
national  economy  which  will  furnish  jobs 
or  make  jobs  available  if  we  are  going 
to  have  the  kind  of  economy  we  all  want. 
We  know  that  if  we  adopt  this  substi¬ 
tute  bill  we  are  actually  doing  very  little 
toward  a  solution.  We  are  making  no 
real  plans  for  the  future  and  no  plans 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  what  happened 
after  the  last  war.  Furthermore,  the 
great  people  of  a  democracy  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  put  up  with  unemployment  very 
long.  The  only  way  we  can  have  a  real 
democracy,  a  democracy  that  will  sur¬ 
vive,  is  to  see  that  your  Government 
works  in  tune  with  business,  with  econo¬ 
mies  and  public  works  plans  so  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  have  an  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment.  You  cannot  have  freedom  and 


you  cannot  enjoy  the  great  privileges 
under  our  Constitution  if  you  are  out 
of  work.  Sooner  or  later,  no  matter 
what  we  adopt  here,  the  people  are  going 
to  demand  the  opportunity  for  work. 
So  why  should  we  not  adopt  a  forthright 
plan  here  and  do  something  about  it? 

I  remember  in  1939  v/e  had  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  committee  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Voorhis],  a  non¬ 
partisan  group,  which  studied  the  sit¬ 
uation  at  that  time  and  tried  to  make 
plans  to  help  the  10,000,000  unemployed 
at  that  time.  We  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  had  to  be  a  govern¬ 
mental  policy  which  would  be  syncho- 
nized  with  business  and  give  the  people 
an  opportunity  for  employment.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  now  have,  or  shortly  will 
have,  a  national  debt  of  $200,000,000,000 
on  our  shoulders.  If  we  let  our  employ¬ 
ment  sink  to  a  low  level,  how  are  we 
going  to  pay  interest  let  alone  any  of 
the  principal  of  that  debt?  Business 
must  be  kept  humming,  employment 
must  be  kept  high,  or  we  face  chaos. 
So  why  not  do  the  courageous  and  right 
thing  and  recognize  a  fact  as  a  fact  and 
get  behind  the  amendment  that  has  been 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Outland]  and  show  that  Congress 
intends  to  meet  its  responsibility  in  doing 
something  about  this  situation? 

(Mr.  KEFAUVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  - 


The  Need  for  Health  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OP  NEW  YORK 

[N  'THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  15  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
onanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
;he  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief,  in¬ 
formative  statement  on  the  need  for 
lealth  insurance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Need  for  Health  Insurance 

.HOW  HEALTHY  ARE  WE? 

Because  \be  United  States  Is  ttie  richest 
)f  the  natioiM^and  is  known  throughout  the 
world  for  Its^iatural  advantages  and  its 
progress  in  eduction,  sanitary  controls,  and 
scientific  achleveBaent,  it  is  often  declared 
.hat  Americans,  a^^  people,  stand  first  in 
aealth.  Statistics  OB  not  bear  out  this 
:laim.  Despite  past  {Swgress  in  preventing 
sickness  and  prolongl^  life,  the  United 
states  has  not  yet  achlevecl^or  all  its  people — 
ind  in  particular  for  tho^ln  the  working 
iges — the  level  of  security  oWlife  which  has 
been  attained  in  some  othe^iations  with 
much  smaller  economic  resourc 
I  In  the  years  before  the  war,  7  cdyntries  had 
iower  infant  mortality  rates  than  ^e  United 
fetates.  From  7  to  11  countries — tl^  num- 
5?er  differing  for  various  age  group^-had 
lower  death  rates  among  children  andNedo- 
lescsnts,  and  20  or  more  countries  hal  l^er 
^ates  among  persons  aged  35-64.  Death  ratV 
iamong  white  persons,  in  the  United  StateS 
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'ciety  Is  respected,  but  who,  according  to  hi/ 
Testimony,  came  to  free  America  1  year 
before  he  would  have  been  inducted  in  ttie 
airoy  of  his  native  country,  can  be  acceded 
as  an  authority  on  whether  or  not  peacetime 
com'Jjulsory  military  training  is  a  buil/er  of 
patriotism  and  democracy.  We  challeglie  the 
impli^tion  that  patriotism  and  l^e  for 
democfecy  is  weak  in  our  land,  or  yfculd  be 
strengtl^ened  by  compulsory  mUitrfy  train- 
Ing.  1  / 

The  IiTternational  Association  pi  Machin¬ 
ists  is  op^sed  to  compulsory  mmtary  train¬ 
ing  for  the  reasons  stated  and  Also  because 
we  have  see^  many  evidences  wliere  deferred 
American  wotkers  needed  duri^  the  war  were 
suddenly  draped  and  their  *ferments  can¬ 
celed  becauseVf  their  registered  opposition 
to  injustices  infcosed  by  thatr  employers.  We 
can  see  nothinAin  the  prAent  proposals  for 
peacetime  militaW  consc^tion  to  assure  la¬ 
bor  that  these  iii^ustryAominated  pressure 
practices  will  notybe  ^ntinued  in  time  of 
peace,  if  conscripfilcnyis  to  be  a  national 
policy. 

President  Tiuman’amessage  to  Congress,  in 
which  he  recommen/ed  compulsory  training, 
clearly  sets  forth  tA  d^jective  when  he  says, 
"Some  would  be  l/ain^  for  combat,  others 
would  be  trainee/  for  wjiatever  war  service 
they  are  physic^y  and  lAentally  qualified  to 
perform.”  In  pur  consi^red  opinion,  this 
would  mean  nothing  short^f  military  direc¬ 
tion  of  labor,  in  addition  t(\  control  over  the 
fighting  forejes.  Such  a  plan  is  against  the 
ideals  of  oui  democratic  freec^m,  and  in  the 
light  of  the^splendld  record  of  American  labor 
in  the  pa^  war  we  sharply  disagree  that  leg¬ 
islation  gpould  be  enacted  supporting  such  a 
progranV  which  would  destroy  the  workers’ 
opportunity  to  exercise  their  fre^om  of  oc- 
cupathinal  choice.  \ 

In  iflosing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  be- 
lleve'''the  bills  presently  being  considered  by 
youi  committee  which  deal  with  the  cbnscrip- 
tion  of  our  youth  in  peacetime  shoula,  in  all 
fairness  to  those  who  sacrificed  so  much  on 
the  fighting  fronts  be  held  in  abeyarice  at 
least  until  they  are  back  on  their  own\soil,' 
thus  permitting  them  to  have  a  voice  in  those 
measures,  tbat  if  enacted  into  law  will  serl- 
^  ously  effect  the  lives  of  all  American  veterans; 
;  and  their  children. 

/  December  10,  1S45. _ J 


Suggested  Full  Employment  Policies 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  14,  1945 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  policy  and  pregram  for  assur¬ 
ing  continuing  full  employment  and  full 
production  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry, 
agricutlure,  labor,  State,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Chairman,  full  em¬ 
ployment  for  all  with  a  lair  income  is  an 
objective  worth  striving  for,  particularly 
when  this  employment  is  in  one’s  own 
business,  in  his  own  line  of  work  or  in 
private  enterprise,  but  when  the  question 
is  whether  the  Government  is  going  to 
guarantee  full  employment  by  creating 
jobs  and  paying  the  bills  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  whole 
matter  must  be  viewed  from  an  entirely 
different  angle. 


There  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
a  governmental  policy  of  encouraging 
private  enterprise  to  the  point  where  it 
will  offer  employment  to  all  who  may 
desire  it  and  that  which  would  establish 
a  policy  where  the  Government  takes  the 
position  it  owes  every  person  a  living 
and  guarantees  that  it  will  furnish  the 
necessary  employment  and  pay  for  it  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
The  latter  suggestion  would  establish  a 
policy  wholly  inconsistent  with  our  dem¬ 
ocratic  system  of  government  and  create 
an  entirely  new  system — a  system  so  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  any  policy  of  the 
past  that  it  will  mean  the  abandonment 
of  that  freedom  of  action  heretofore  en¬ 
joyed  by  anyone  to  select  his  own  voca¬ 
tion  in  life,  and  substitute  therefor  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  channel  or  regiment  the 
people  into  lines  of  activity,  enterprise, 
or  industry  where  they  will  be  permitted 
to  exercise  little  or  discretion.  Such  a 
policy  would  destroy  that  spirit  of  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  that  has  meant  so  much 
in  the  development  of  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  our  Nation.  "Full  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  Government”  may  sound 
well,  but  we  all  know  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  create 
a  job  that  will  meet  the  desire  and  choice 
of  every  individual.  Pull  employment 
under  such  a  program  would  mean  that 
many  people  will  find  themselves  required 
to  accept  work  in  lines  of  activity  in 
which  they  will  find  no  personal  satis¬ 
faction  and  be  deprived  of  the  thought 
that  increased  eflBciency  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  individual  initiative  will  be  of  any 
value.  When  such  an  inspiration  is 
eliminated  or  destroyed  we  will  have  de¬ 
stroyed  that  American  spirit  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  lives  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  people  in  the  past  and 
we  will  soon  have  a  population  absolutely 
devoid  of  ambition  and  initiative,  which 
can  only  mean  that  the  desire  for  lib¬ 
erty  and  freedom  in  mapping  out  one’s 
life  or  economic  future  is  gone  and  the 
disintegration  of  our  boasted  democratic 
system  of  government  will  be  well  on  the 
way  out,  if  not  completed. 

Therefore,  the  problem  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  is  one  fraught  with  serious  dan¬ 
gers  and  a  policy  that  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  an  expedience  or  temporary 
matter,  for  when  once  established  there 
will  be  continuous  demand  for  employ¬ 
ment,  not  simply  this  next  year,  but  5 
years  from  now,  10  years  from  now,  25 
years  from  now,  and  on  and  on  indefi¬ 
nitely.  We  must  not  forget  that  guar¬ 
anteed  social  security  and  guaranteed 
economic  security  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  is  either  socialism  or 
communism,  and  it  matters  not  by  what 
name  we  call  it. 

The  American  people  have  always  been 
strong  for  fundamentals.  They  have 
generally  acted  upon  the  theory  that  the 
basis  or  foundation  of  any  system  or 
program  inaugurated  for  the  guidance, 
direction,  or  permanent  interest  of  the 
public  should  be  fundamental— that 
which  will  insure  permanency.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  always  been  afraid  of 
expediencies,  which  has  been  defined  by 
Webster  as  the  "subordination  of  moral 
principle  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  an 
end  or  purpose.”  Is  this  proposal  now 
before  us  an  expediency,  or  Is  it  a  fun¬ 


damental  in  our  system  of  government? 
Or  is  it  the  purpose  to  make  it  a  funda¬ 
mental  or  permanent  function  of  gov¬ 
ernment?  The  people  who  created  this 
Government  recognized  certain  funda¬ 
mentals  and  incorporated  them  into  the 
structure  itself,  and  this  structure  will 
be  preserved  by  those  who  are  willing  to 
stand  by  those  fundamentals  and  not 
those  who  are  willing  to  resort  to  expe¬ 
diencies  or  subscribe  to  policies  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded. 

At  no  time,  up  to  the  present  have  the 
people  indicated  it  to  be  a  fundamental 
concept  that  this  Government  owes  every 
person  a  living  or  that  it  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  bound  to  guarantee  every  person  a 
job.  It  is  well  recognized  that  a  person 
has  the  right  to  create  his  own  job  or 
work  for  anyone  ready  and  willing  to 
offer  him  a  job.  The  Government  guar¬ 
antees  him  this  right,  and  it  should  en¬ 
courage  him  to  exercise  it.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  the  philosophy  of  our  life  as  well 
as  our  Government  that  it  is  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  people  to  work  for 
their  own  living  and  not  look  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  support. 

The  guaranty  of  a  job  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Treasury 
has  never  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  government. 

Furthermore,  where  is  there  any  ne¬ 
cessity  for  full  employment  legislation 
at  this  time?  Where  is  there  any  justi¬ 
fication  for  it?  There  is  now  a  job  for 
every  man  in  this  country.  In  fact,  there 
are  thousands  of  sections  where  there  are 
two  jobs  waiting  for  every  man,  or  there 
are  two  jobs  available  where  there  is 
only  one  person  to  fill  it,  or  in  many  cases 
there  is  no  available  person  to  fill  it.  Of 
course,  there  are  people  who  do  not  have 
the  job  they  want.  For  that  matter  none 
of  us  are  satisfied  with  what  we  have. 
There  is  not  one  person  in  a  thousand 
who  would  not  like  to  have  a  better  job, 
and  this  is  commendable.  There  would 
be  little  or  no  progress  or  development 
if  every  person  were  satisfied  with  him¬ 
self  and  his  status  in  life.  But  this  is  no 
reason  why  the  Congress  should  go  ahead 
and  enact  legislation  designed  to  furnish 
every  person  a  job  of  the  kind  he  wants 
and  if  it  develops  that  the  job  cannot  be 
foimd  then  undertake  to  make  or  create 
a  satisfactory  job  and  pay  him  for  it  out 
of  the  Treasury.  Tailor-made  jobs  is 
what  is  contemplated  in  S.  380 — Govern¬ 
ment-made  jobs — jobs  made  to  fit  in 
every  particular.  The  idea  is  absurd. 
Such  a  policy  will  destroy  that  incentive, 
that  individual  initiative,  that  business 
acumen  so  essential  in  maintaining  that 
American  spirit  of  individualism  that 
has  developed  a  great  people  and  a  great 
country.  Full  employment  is  another 
synonym  for  dole,  which  has  never  had 
but  one  definite  result  and  that  was  to 
turn  the  unemployed  into  the  unemploy¬ 
able. 

I  do  not  believe  any  true  American 
would  knowingly  and  intentionally  sub¬ 
scribe  to  any  fundamental  change  in  our 
system  of  government,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  as  a  warning  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  did  not 
plan  the  destruction  of  their  democracy. 
It  was  through  a  planned  program  of 
government  beneficences  and  through 
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their  indifference  to  fundamentals  that 
their  liberties  and  independence  were 
absorbed  by  the  government  which  be¬ 
came  the  master  of  their  time  and  ac¬ 
tions  and  executioner  of  their  great  civil¬ 
ization.  Today  the  descendants  of  those 
great  people  are  begging  bread  from  the 
hands  of  our  great  democratic  system  of 
government.  We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
fundamentals  of  this  Government  and 
expect  it  to  survive.  The  full  employ¬ 
ment  program  proposed  in  the  Senate 
bill  may  not  seem  extremely  significant, 
but  do  not  forget  that  “a  nation  may  lose 
its  liberties  in  a  day  and  not  miss  them 
in  a  century,”  says  Montesquieu.  And 
Edmund  Burke  said: 

The  people  never  give  up  their  liberties  but 
under  some  delusion.  The  true  danger  is, 
when  liberty  Is  nibbled  away,  for  expedients 
and  by  parts. 

The  principal  argument  made  in  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  380  and  H.  R.  2202  is  that  either 
of  them,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  furnish 
employment  or  reemployment  to  return¬ 
ing  veterans.  Any  proposal  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  veterans  is  always  appealing  and 
there  is  not  too  much  we  can  do  to  assist 
them  in  rehabilitating  themselves  so  long 
as  the  program  or  policy  is  consistent 
with  those  fundamentals  for  which  they 
fought  and  for  which  many  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  But  I  have  an  idea 
they  would  much  rather  have  a  program 
that  will  assist  in  creating  or  establishing 
their  own  jobs  than  to  think  they  will 
hereafter  look  to  the  Government  for  a 
job  from  month  to  month  and  year  to 
year,  with  little  or  no  possibility  of  get¬ 
ting  ahead  and  establishing  a  business  of 
their  own.  Therefore,  my  idea  is  that 
Instead  of  the  Government  providing 
jobs  for  temporary  employment  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  idea  of  as¬ 
sisting  veterans  to  create  their  own  jobs 
or  establish  new  enterprises  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  can  probably  best  illustrate 
my  idea. 

About  a  year  ago  I  undertook  to  make 
inquiry  of  civic  organizations  and  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  in  practically  every 
town  in  my  district,  suggesting  they  enu¬ 
merate  what  new  enterprises,  if  any,  that 
in  their  judgment  could  be  established 
and  permanently  maintained  in  their 
town  or  community.  The  thought  was 
that  most  of  such  enterprises  would  be 
small  at  the  beginning  and  many  would 
probably  be  maintained  as  such.  My 
further  idea  was  that  if  the  Government 
knew  of  a  reasonable  certainty  what  new 
enterprises  would  be  self-sustaining  in 
town  A,  for  example,  and  it  were  the 
judgment  of  the  representative  citizens 
of  that  town  or  community  the  enterprise 
would  be  well  supported  locally  and  the 
returning  veterans  were  advised  of  these 
opportunities  they  would  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  under 
the  GI  bill  and  be  able  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  a  job  of  their  own  creation. 
There  would  be  prospects  where  two  or 
more  veterans  may  be  willing  to  pool 
their  resources,  abilities,  and  efforts  and 
undertake  the  promotion  of  an  enterprise 
that  would  afford  employment  not  only 
for  themselves  but  possibly  others. 

Another  thought  was  there  may  be  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  dozen  or  more  new  enter¬ 
prises  in  town  A,  the  establishment  of 
which  would  afford  facilities  for  jobs 


that  never  existed  before.  They  would 
be  new  facilities  for  creating  new  wealth 
and  thereby  add  to  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  the  community  and  to  our  na¬ 
tional  economy.* 

Another  impelling  reason  for  such  a 
program  is  it  would  relieve  these  men  of 
the  necessity  or  possibly  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  looking  to  a  Government  agency 
for  an  indefinite  period  to  find  suitable 
or  satisfactory  employment.  That  is,  the 
suggested  program  would  encourage  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  on  the  part  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  and  their  actions  would 
prove  to  be  a  stimulus,  an  inspiration, 
and  encouragement  to  many  others. 
Give  the  veteran  a  chance  or  opportdnity 
to  demonstrate  his  fighting  spirit  in 
peacetime  and  he  will  set  an  example  for 
future  generations.  These  young  men 
have  endured  the  heat  of  the  tropics,  the 
cold  and  snow  of  Europe,  the  sunshine, 
rain,  smoke  of  battle,  and  the  deadening 
hum  of  bullets  and  I  feel  they  are  now 
willing  to  fight  their  personal  battles  of 
life  with  a  fair  opportunity  and  a  fair 
chance  with  others.  Furthermore,  such 
a  program  will  be  in  harmony  with  our 
system  of  government;  it  will  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  American  philosophy  of 
life;  it  will  be  a  constructive  program  and 
will  avoid  the  continued  necessity  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  expediencies. 

This  has  been  my  idea  for  some  time, 
and  I  proposed  such  a  program  several 
months  ago.  We  now  have  three  bills 
before  us  for  consideration.  One  is 
known  as  Senate  bill  380  and  one  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Patman  bill,  H.  R.  2202. 
Then  we  have  what  is  referred  to  as  the 
committee  bill.  In  short,  the  first  two 
bills  named  propose  that  the  Government 
should  first  undertake  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  with  private  enterprise  for  all  per¬ 
sons  desiring  a  job,  but  upon  failure  to 
find  suitable  and  satisfactory  work  in 
private  enterprise,  then  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  undertake  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  even  if  it  required  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  business  or  enterprise  that 
would  be  in  competition  with  private 
industry.  That  is,  these  two  bills,  as  I 
understand,  would  create  a  permanent 
governmental  policy  of  guaranteeing 
employment  to  every  person  even  if  it 
should  become  necessary  to  take  the 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  such  a  program  and 
even  if  such  a  program  is  made  perma¬ 
nent  would  eventually  mean  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprise.  I  am  definite¬ 
ly  opposed  to  such  a  program  and  have 
endeavored  to  give  the  reasons  for  my 
position. 

The  committee  bill,  as  I  understand, 
does  not  undertake  to  guarantee  a  person 
a  job  or  employment  at  the  expense  of 
the  Federal  Treasury,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  undertakes  to  assure  continuing 
and  full  employment,  as  well  as  full  pro¬ 
duction,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of 
industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and 
local  government,  and  through  private 
enterprise  under  a  free  and  competitive 
system  of  economy.  I  can  probably  ex¬ 
plain  the  purposes  of  this  bill  and  what  it 
undertakes  to  do  by  quoting  part  of  the 
first  five  provisions  which  undertake  to 
show  how  and  to  what  extent  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  aid  or  assist  in  promoting  full 
employment  and  production. 


First.  It  would  undertake  to  do  this  by 
preserving  and  encouraging  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economic  system  of  free  competitive 
enterprise  and  fostering  the  investment 
of  private  capital  in  trade,  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  By  aiding  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  conditions  favorable 
to  stimulating  new  business,  and  espe¬ 
cially  small  business,  and  to  promoting 
continuous  growth  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  facilities  of  production. 

Third.  By  encouraging  individual  ini¬ 
tiative. 

Fourth.  By  avoiding  competition  of 
government  with  private  business  enter¬ 
prise. 

Fifth.  By  adopting  sound  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies  and  maintaining  the  credit  of  the 
United  States;  and  thereby  creating 
under,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with, 
the  American  system  of  free  competitive 
enterprise,  the  maximum  opportunity 
for  employment — including  self-employ¬ 
ment — to  attain  and  maintain  a  high 
level  of  emploj'ment — including  self- 
employment — production,  and  purchas¬ 
ing  pow'er. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  reading  other 
parts  of  the  bill  and  listening  to  various 
interpretations  of  the  provisions  of  the 
proposal  before  us,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  or  whoever  may  be  in 
charge  of  what  is  referred  to  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  three  or  four  questions.  I  see 
the  gentleman  from  Misssissippi  pres¬ 
ent;  I  Invite  his  attention  to  page  11, 
the  third  line  from  the  bottom,  line  23, 
where  it  refers  to  one  purpose  of  the  bill 
as  “encouraging  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  to  plan  and  adopt  sound  programs 
of  public  works.” 

Now,  will  the  gentleman  tell  us  exactly 
what  that  means? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  It  means  what 
it  says.  We  do  not  promise  to  aid  them 
at  the  time  their  treasuries  are  full  and 
when  the  Federal  Government  owes  the 
highest  debt  in  its  history.  But  we  will 
encourage  them  to  plan  and  to  do  their 
own  public  works  and  to  provide  for  the 
doing  of  most  of  them  when  there  is 
unemployment  in  their  States. 

Mr.  HARE.  Now,  turn  to  page  12, 
paragraph  2,  line  5,  W'here  it  reads: 
“Planning  and  adopting  programs  for 
loans  by  the  United  States.” 

I  would  like  to  know  to  whom  these 
loans  will  be  made? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  The  Federal 
Government  has  provided  loans  by  the 
billions  to  the  veterans  in  legislation  we 
have  passed.  There  are  now  loans 
available  through  the  RPC  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  business  enterprise.  Loans 
are  also  available  to  agriculture,  and  so 
forth.  We  say  that  before  we  provide 
for  any  other  loans  than  those  now 
authorized  in  om’  substitute  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  submit  his  recommendation  so 
the  Congress  may  approve  or  disapprove 
rather  than  to  commit  ourselves  indefi¬ 
nitely  to  unparalleled  expenditures  and 
investments  w'ithout  getting  approval,  as 
provided  by  the  Senate  bill  380  and 
House  bill,  2202. 

Mr.  HARE.  One  more  question.  I 
refer  to  page  12,  line  10,  reading:  “Plan¬ 
ning  and  adopting  a  program  of  sound 
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public  works.”  Just  what  is  included  in  I 
this  program? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  The  language 
of  the  substitute  Is  that  it  is  unfair  to 
say  that  we  have  a  plan;  that  Congress 
will  continue  not  only  to  plan  but  to 
adopt,  as  we  have  for  highways,  as  we 
have  for  other  public  improvements  and 
public  works.  We  will  keep  them  on  the 
shelf,  and  we  will  provide  for  their  ex¬ 
pansion  and  enlargement  when  it  is 
necessary  to  stimulate  employment. 

Mr.  HARE.  Do  I  understand  that  to 
mean  public  highways,  public  buildings, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Whatever  we 
have  adopted,  flood  control,  highways, 
and  other  public  works. 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
in  conclusion,  I  am  not  certain  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers  provided  for  in 
section  4  of  the  committee  bill  will  add 
much  to  the  program  I  have  had  in  mind 
but  if  it  succeeds  in  reaching  the  objec¬ 
tive  contemplated  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  it  will  come  much  nearer  solving 
the  employment  problem  than  either 
S.  380  or  H.  R.  2202  or  both  of  them  put 
togeth^,  and  I  shall  support  the  com¬ 
mittee  Pill. 


Need  for  Expansion  of  Georgia’s  Health 
Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  15  {legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  Georgia  rural-health  conference 
showing  the  need  for  expanding  and  im¬ 
proving  Georgia’s  health  services. 

Similar  studies  of  other  States  show 
that  every  State  in  the  Union  is  in  need 
of  some  expansion  and  improvement  ir 
its  health  services. 

The  chairman  of  the  Education  affid 
Labor  Committee  and  I  have  intro^ced 
a  bill — S.  1606 — which  provides  arcom- 
prehensive  health  program  des^^ed  to 
improve  health  services  in  every  com¬ 
munity  in  the  United  Sta^lC  Repre¬ 
sentative  Dincell  has  intr(^ced  a  com¬ 
panion  bill  in  the  House  yf  Representa¬ 
tives— H.  R.  4730. 

Our  bill  provides  ybr  a  four-point 
health  program: 

First.  Existing  Mderal  grants  to  the 
States  for  pub*-health  service  are 
broadened  and ^creased  to  speed  up  the 
progress  of  po^ventive  health  services. 

Second.  Ousting  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  ipaternal  and  child-health  and 
welfare  ylfervices  are  broadened  and 
strengU^ned. 

Thj/a.  Health  Insurance  is  made  avail¬ 
able 

fourth.  Grants-in-aid  are  provided 
fom  social-insurance  funds  to  nonprofit 


institutions  engaging  in  medical  educa¬ 
tion  or  research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Is  Georgia  Only  Half  Way  to  Health? 

This  is  true  so  far  as  public-health  nurses 
and  health  officers  are  concerned.  Georgia 
needs  twice  as  many  as  its  present  health 
program  provides;  it  needs  three  times  as 
many  public  sanitarians.  Hospital  facilities 
are  even  further  below  par  compared  with 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

WHAT  IT  MLANS 

Compare  Georgia’s  vital  statistics  record 
with  the  Nation’s  to  see  what  this  means  in 
wasted  human  resources — sickness  and 
death.  The  table  here  contrasts  the  records 
for  1940.  (Rates  are  per  100,000  population 
except  where  noted.) 


‘  Per  IjCC&live  births. 


RTJ^L  HEALTH  IS  THE  ^Y 

Georgia’s  h^lth  problem  is  ytirgely  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  medic^  care  and  alcilities  for  its 
predominantly  rm-al  population.  ’There  are 
not  enough  docta(;s,  nu^s,  health  officers, 
and  hospitals  in  th\^rurfli  areas. 

For  instance,  althdygh  the  population  of 
the  State  is  65.6  percertt  rural  (in  1940)  most 
of  the  doctors  a^  dei^tists  and  hospital 
facilities  are  cori^ntrate^^in  city  areas.  A 
report  of  the  hefOth  panel  the  State  agri¬ 
cultural  and  ^dustrlal  devWopment  board 
says  that  wJJat  medical  facil^ies  we  have, 
are  badly  ilistributed  in  relation  to  pop¬ 
ulation.  jr  \ 

Doctosc  and  dentists:  Georgia  n^s  1  doc¬ 
tor  foc^very  2,000  people.  TTiat  is  ^tccepted 
by  hi^lth  experts  as  an  adequate\jatio. 
Hovrever,  1  doctor  f*r  every  1,000  to^500 
paople  is  considered  a  better  standard.  Apd 
Tthough  we  have  an  adequate  number 
^doctors,  they  are  not  spread  over  the  StatS 
in  the  right  proportion  to  take  care  of  our 
rural  population.  Only  20  counties  have 
the  adequate  ratio  of  1  doctor  for  every  2,000 
people.  In  75  counties  1  doctor  has  to  care 
for  3,000  or  more  people.  In  61  counties  1 
doctor  has  to  serve  from  2,000  to  3,000  peo¬ 
ple.  Two  counties  have  no  doctor  at  all. 
’The  problem  of  dental  care  is  much  the 
same.  Forty-flve  percent  of  the  dentists  of 
the  State  are  concentrated  in  the  Atlanta 
area. 

Hospitals:  Georgia  does  not  have  enough 
hospitals.  The  State’s  hospital  facilities  add 
up  to  an  average  of  1.4  beds  for  every  1,000 
people.  The  national  average  is  6  beds  per 
1,000.  What  hospital  facilities  we  have  are 
badly  distributed.  Half  of  the  hospital  beds 
of  the  State  are  concentrated  in  the  Atlanta 
area,  where  there  is  only  24  percent  of  the 
population.  Only  6  counties  have  5  or  more 
beds  per  1,000  population.  Eighty-five  coun¬ 
ties  have  no  general  hospital  beds  at  all. 

Personnel:  The  health  panel  report  says 
Georgia’s  present  expenditure  of  80  cents  per 
capita  (made  up  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
funds)  provides  only  half  the  number  of 
public  health  nurses  and  health  officers  and 
only  one-third  of  the  number  of  sanitarians 
needed  for  an  effective  health  program.  One 
nurse  for  every  5,000  people  is  called  an  ade¬ 


quate  minimum,  1  for  every  2,500  the  IdeaK 
ratio.  Georgia  has  only  1  public  health  nuMe 
for  every  10,000  people.  One  health  officeK#or 
every  30,000  people  is  considered  adearfate. 
Georgia  has  1  for  every  65,000  peopl^  One 
sanitarian  for  every  20,000  people  iaii^onsld- 
ered  the  minimum  ratio.  Georgla^as  1  for 
every  60,000  people. 

THE  ANSWER? 

The  health  panel  report  sayS  Georgia  vital 
statistics  show  that  dlsea^  which  can  be 
controlled  by  ImmunlzEd^n — such  as  ty¬ 
phoid  and  diphtherlMC‘‘are  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  Irredudfble  minimum,”  but 
that  diseases  not  coijtrollable  by  immuniza¬ 
tion  have  not  dec^sed  at  anything  like  a 
comparable  rate.  jAie  reason,  says  the  panel, 
‘‘constitutes  th^gravest  problem  *  *  * 

facing  Georgia  Jn  the  field  of  health— lack  of 
physicians  ai^  medical  facilities.  *  •  * 

The  onlji^swer  seems  to  be  more  doctors 
and  dentes,  more  hospitals,  more  public- 
health  sgiwices  for  Georgia’s  rural  population. 
Statis^  show  that  the  death  rate  for  most 
diseaj^  is  higher  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban 
area^  Rural  people  are  ill  more  often  and 
!onger  periods  of  time  than  city  people. 

^  selective-service  rejection  was  higher 
^mong  farm  youth  than  any  other  occupa¬ 
tional  group.  Obviously,  our  rural  health 
program  needs  considerable  expansion. 

PROPOSALS 

The  health  panel  report  sets  out  a  de¬ 
tailed  plan  for  expanding  and  improving 
Georgia’s  health  services.  It  proposes  a 
State-wide  program  to  attain  by  long-range 
planning  the  following  goals: 

Three  beds  per  1,000  persons  for  acute  gen¬ 
eral  hospital  facilities. 

A  general  hospital  within  35  miles  of  every 
patient. 

Acute  general  hospital  to  be  of  not  less 
than  100-bed  size. 

Maternity  shelter  and  emergency  facilities 
In  each  county. 

A  well-developed  medical  center  at  each 
of  the  State’s  two  medical  schools. 

Modern  out-patient  health  center  facilities. 
Including  dental,  in  all  towns  of  more  than 
500  population. 

Tuberculosis  hospitals  in  each  of  the  nine 
health  areas  into  which  the  State  would  be 
divided,  each  large  enough  to  furnish  two 
beds  per  annual  tuberculosis  death. 

Why  State-wide?  The  alternative  to  an 
Integrated  State-wide  health  and  hospital 
program  is  for  each  county  or  municipality 
to  establish  its  own  facilities.  On  this  basis, 
90  of  Georgia’s  159  counties  would  have  to 
spend  more  than  10  percent  of  their  local 
revenue  to  pay  for  one  public  health  nurse, 
each  county  had  to  operate  a  separate 
pltal  for  its  citizens  only  the  hard  fact 
is''toat  only  16  counties  in  Georgia  have 
popx^atlons  large  enough  to  justify  a  100- 
bed  n^pltal.  Since  It  is  generally  accepted 
that  h(^pitals,of  less  than  75-bed  size  can¬ 
not  prov^e  the  best  of  medical  care  and  at 
the  same  rime  be  operated  economically,  the 
sparsely  setraed  rural  areas  would  still  suffer 
from  insufficient  facilities. 

Low  cost  car^  Any  program  designed  to 
raise  the  standams  of  Georgia  health  must 
reach  all  citizens.'^ow  cost  or  free  medical 
care  must  be  provioM  for  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  This  is  mad^bvious  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  30  percent  oftoe  people  of  Georgia 
have  incomes  under  $l\p0  a  year,  and  53 
percent  live  on  incomes  raging  from  $1,000 
to  $2,000.  In  these  facts  11*  the  proof  that 
poverty  and  poor  health  go  M^jd  in  hand. 

HOW  TO  DO  IT?  X 

Such  a  full  program  of  healtbkeducatlon 
and  medical  care  as  Georgia  needs  qbviously 
costs  money.  Yet  the  waste  of  huii^an  re¬ 
sources  caused  by  disease  Is  even  ynore 
costly.  The  need  for  a  program  cannot  be 
denied.  Rural  people  themselves  certafnly 
realize  this  need  and  want  something  dofi§ 
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about  It.  A  recent  bulletin  of  the  United 
fates  Department  of  Agriculture  said  sur¬ 
vey  reveal  that  more  than  four-fifths  of 
far^rs  interviewed  favor  an  increase  in  pub- 
llc-hwth  clinics  for  rural  areas. 

GeoI|gia  Rural  Health  Conference, 

fMdemy  of  Medicine,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
SponsoAd  by  the  following  organizations: 
American  clmcer  Society,  Georgia  division; 
American  L^on;  Committee  for  Georgia, 
Southern  Coi^rence  for  Human  Welfare; 
Georgia  Confertece  on  Social  Welfare; 
Georgia  CongressVf  Parents  and  Teachers; 
Georgia  Congress  ^f  Colored  Parents  and 
Teachers;  Georgia  Cc^niil  of  Church  Wom¬ 
en;  Georgia  Council  oWJegro  Women:  Geor¬ 
gia  Educational  AssociaVpn;  Georgia  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labor;  Geor^  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs;  Georgia  Home  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Council:  Georgia  Leagueypf  Women  Vot¬ 
ers;  Georgia  State  Industrial^nlon  Council 
(CIO);  Georgia  Teachers  Asso^^lon;  Geor¬ 
gia  Tuberculosis  Association;  Na^bnal  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  GeoV^a  chap¬ 
ter:  Southern  Regional  Council;  \^man’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union;  Youn^Wom- 
en’s  Christian  Association;  Youth  di^lon, 
Georgia  Citizens  Council. 

September  13,  1945. 


Loan  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

•  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  15  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
headed  “Mallon  derides  British  loan,” 
written  by  Paul  Mallon  and  published  in 
the  Fargo  (N.  Dak.)  Forum  of  December 
12.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mallon  Derhies  British  Loan 
(By  Paul  Mallon) 


while  the  old  war  debt  still  owed  is  $2,331,- 
000,000,  less  than  two-thirds  as  much. 

The  only  way  we  can  raise  this  money  is 
by  borrowing  from  our  people.  The  Interest 
charge  to  us  is  not  less  than  2%  percent. 
The  loan  to  the  British  carries  only  2  percent. 
But  we  must  pay  our  people  interest  from 
the  date  of  the  loan. 

For  the  British,  interest  will  not  start  until 
5  years,  at  least  so  the  publicity  said.  Actu¬ 
ally  her  Interest  payments  will  not  start  until 

5  years  after  December  31,  1946 — more  than 

6  years  hence. 

The  British  permanent  under  chancelor 
of  exchequer,  Sir  Edmond  Bridges,  succeeded 
in  slipping  the  extra  year  in  at  the  last  mo^ 
ment. 

Britain  can  use  this  money  any  way  she 
chooses.  The  publicity  put  stress  upon  her 
likelihood  of  buying  American  products. 
This  is  but  one  purpose  among  many  speci¬ 
fied.  The  others  are  so  broad  as  to  permit 
her  to  spend  the  sums  through  her  treasury 
any  way  she  wishes. 

Simultaneous  announcement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Attlee  to  Parliament  that,  of  cours§,  he 
was  going  ahead  with  the  socialization  of 
Britain.  To  buy  coal  mines,  utilities,  and 
other  businesses,  he  will  issue  bonds  to  his 
people,  but  not  delayed  action  bonds.  No 
one  can  give  offhand  the  cost  of  British 
socialization  but  it  will  be  certainly  $3,750^ 
0.000  added  to  British  exchequer  obllgft^ 
tlVis.  ) 

e  use  of  our  money  to  protect  the  Brit¬ 
ish  I^ancial  position  permits  the  scclallst 
expernbent.  Otherwise  that  adde^  debt 
could  r^  be  carried,  judging  from'the  offi¬ 
cial  Brit^h  statements  of  hefT  financial 
plight,  \  / 

But  on  dv  loan,  we  get  irothlng  for  5 
years  (what  v^l  happen  in  this  atomic  age 
by  then?)  whlff^rltaln  caitaraw  the  money 
as  she  wants  it.^ 

This  is.  strangefV  enough,  the  best  feature 
of  the  deal.  It  g^,  worse  from  here  on. 
Tire  lend-lease  deal^  almost  unbelievable. 
Britain  owes  us  abo'u^®25,000,000,000  under 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt  deceptively  called  lend- 
lease. 

Now  it  is  officially  sald^^is  money  and 
goods  were  neither  loaned  HBr  leased.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  a  provision  fo^^payment  in 
kind,  so  we  could  at  least  geteome  of  our 
equipmejit  back  for  use  or  scraV  That  is 
forgottm  in  the  current  arrangem»t. 

Britain  gets  the  title  to  everytMng  we 
hav^^lven  her  for  what  the  agreeme^k  calls 
a  payment  of  $50,000,000  to  $700,000,005 
■^is  is  not  a  "payment.”  We  merely  ad^lt 
to  the  loan  which  is  to  rtart  becoming 


Washington. — A  few  of  the  bravest  admln- 

/loan  6  years  after  the  money  is  paid.  A? 

Britain  pays  nothing  unless  or  until 
she  pays  the  new  loan  56  years  hence.  In 
short  we  throw  away  $25,000,000,000  of 


one  immediately  after  it  was  announced,  y 

The  suspicious  or  knowing  Congressrn^ 
roundly  denounced  it. 

But  the  bulk  ducked  and  ran  whenAhey 
saw  newsmen  coming  to  seek  coafinent. 
These  detected  a  high  aroma  of  unpo^larity 
about  the  whole  affair  wafted  in  thp^rst  puff 
of  the  news  from  the  State  Department. 
They  did  not  know  much  of  ns  vast  un¬ 
fathomable  ramifications.  / 

What  they  knew,  they  did/not  like.  And 
the  deeper  they  went  Into/It,  the  less  they 
liked  it.  It  was  so  bad  j/ew  wanted  to  be 
connected  with  it  one  y/ay  or  another. 

Indeed  its  sponsors,  in  the  sacred  halls  of 
the  department,  wer^fiot  eager  to  champion 
the  success  of  their  ^Negotiations  in  Congress. 
They  rather  made  Alain  they  would  welcome 
a  delay  at  least  .jflntil  Parliament  has  acted 
on  the  BrettoiiyWoods  agre'ement,  and  would 
not  press  lor  approval  until  after  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidayaf 

If  BrltaipT  turns  down  Bretton  Woods,  our 
sensationally  modest  official  enthusiasm  for 
this  thing  will  be  revised  downward. 

The^^first  superficial  examination  of  the 
proposition  by  the  Congressmen  was  enough 
for^ost. 

We  are  to  lend  Britain  far  more  than  her 
vmole  canceled  First  World  War  debt.  The 
/amount  to  be  advanced  is  $3,750,000,000 


debt  for  a  new  debt  of  "$50,000,000  to  $700,- 
000,000”  to  begin  in  6  years. 

What  do  we  get?  We  get  promises.  Noth¬ 
ing  definite  about  anything.  No  time  limit 
or  signed  specific  plan  of  immediate  action. 
We  get  a  hope  of  negotiating  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  various  gyping  arrangements 
by  which  Britain  has  maintained  her  trade — 
Empire  preferences,  antidollar  pools,  sterling 
blocs,  and  cartels. 

They  do  not  promise  to  abandon  all  these 
immediately  or  at  any  time.  They  promise 
to  negotiate  about  abandoning  them.,  which, 
of  course,  means  nothing.  Whether  they  do 
abandon  these  practices  or  not  is  left  to 
future  negotiation — and  a  world  trade  con¬ 
ference  next  year. 

Note  well  Mr.  Truman’s  careful  words 
about  the  credit  "making  it  possible”  for 
the  United  Kingdom  to  expand  multilateral 
trade;  and  Mr.  Vinson’s  claim  that  it  opened 
"the  likelihood”  of  a  less  competitive  trade 
world. 

We  got  "possibilities”  and  "likelihoods”: 
and  they  got  the  $25,000,000,000  we  have  al¬ 
ready  supplied,  plus  $3,750,000,000  more  at 
less  interest  that  it  will  cost  our  Treasury  to 
raise  the  money  for  any  purpose  she  chooses. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  / 

To  the  Vice  President  and  each  Sector, 
100  copies;  to  the  Secretary  and  Sergeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  each,  25  copieaf  to  the 
Secretary,  for  official  use,  not  toyfeceed  35 
copies;  to  the  Sergeant  at  ArmSjAor  use  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  not  exceed  50 
copies;  to  each  Representatlve^Delegate,  and 
Resident  Commissioner  'Ijr  Congress,  68 
copies;  to  the  Clerk,  Serg^mt  at  Arms,  and 
Doorkeeper  of  the  Hous^/cf  Representatives, 
each,  25  copies;  to  the  yierk,  for  official  use, 
not  to  exceed  50  copies;  and  to  the  Door¬ 
keeper,  for  use  on  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  nOT  to  exceed  75  copies;  to 
the  Vice  Presideiyand  each  Senator,  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Deleofte,  and  Resident  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  Conypcss  there  shall  also  be  fur¬ 
nished  (an(^^hall  not  be  transferable),  3 
copies  of  the  daily  Record,  of  which  1  shall 
be  dellve^u  at  his  residence,  1  at  his  office, 
and  1  a^he  Capitol. 
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INMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
lons  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
'’Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  «|*Ecount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  book  dealers  and  quantity  pur¬ 
chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
book  dealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re¬ 
spective  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record  Is' 
located  in  Statuary  Hall,  House  wing,  where 
Mr.  Ralph  L.  Harris  is  in  attendance  during 
the  sessions  of  Congress  to  receive  orders  for 
subscriptions  to  the  Record  at  $1.50  per 
month,  and  where  single  copies  may  also  be 
purchased.  Orders  are  also  accepted  for  the 
printing  of  speeches  in  pamphlet  form. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
th^foint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  Sfie,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expcnlyof  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressioim  Directory.  The  money  derived 
from  suc^^ales  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury  and  aokounted  for  in  his  annual  report 
to  Congress^gnd  no  sale  shall  be  made  on 
credit  (U.  S.  C«}e,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p.  1939) . 


PRICE  OF  THE  Clff4GEESSIONAL  RECORD 

The  Public  Print^^is  authorized  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  subscribers  thVdally  Record  at  $1.50 
per  month,  payable  ln\dvance. 

Remit  by  money  order  payable  to  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Govtonment  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D  C. 


PRINTING  DOCUMENTS  AND  REPORTS 

Documents  and  reports  of  commifl^es  with 
the  evidence  and  papers  submitted  therewith, 
or  any  part  thereof  ordered  printed  by^on- 
gress,  may  be  reprinted  by  the  Public  Pieter 
on  order  of  any  Member  of  Congress  or.  Do¬ 
gate,  on  prepayment  of  the  cost  thereot( 
(U.  S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  162,  p.  1940) . 
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re  the  lumber  wholesalers  and  commission- 
gn.  •> 

during  the  war,  most  of  our  Govern¬ 
ments  lumber  requirements  were  purchased 
direc^from  the  mills  at  full  celling  prices. 
Becausev^f  customary  Government  payment 
practices^mot  even  the  usual  2-percent  cash 
discount  '^s  taken.  When  civilian  buyers 
replaced  Ghternment  buyers,  most  of  the 
mills  continued  to  ask  and  have  received 
full  ceiling  prlSes. 

In  fairness  to\he  mills,  it  must  be  stated 
that  since  price  ^ntrols  went  into  effect, 
production  costs  have  increased  substanti¬ 
ally.  We  doubt  if  Soy  of  the  mills  could 
continue  to  pay  whole^le  commissions,  and 
stay  in  business,  on  todlj^^s  production  costs, 
if  they  wanted  to. 

Inasmuch  as  wholesalelte  today  cannot 
place  busines  sat  less  than  fuU  ceiling  prices, 
and  inasmuch  as  they  are  p^hiblted  from 
adding  any  “mark-up”  or  bi^ng  charge 
under  all  present  OPA  price  regu^lons  cov¬ 
ering  lumber,  except  Revised  MP^gl9,  cov¬ 
ering  southern  pine,  .^hese  buyers  Tgre  ef¬ 
fectively  eliminated  from  the  field. 

Under  present  OPA  price  regulationsV  the 
small  lumber  retailer  cannot  compensatAbis 
wholesaler  for  locating  and  buying  lumfc 
for  him,  even  though  his  large  competitor  l9 
permitted  to  absorb  limitless  expense  for ' 
this  same  buying  service  through  his  em¬ 
ployee  buyer.  Further,  OPA  refuses  to  per¬ 
mit  two  or  more  small  dealers  to  share  the 
expense  of  a  Joint  buyer. 

It  is  true  that  OPA  does  not  prohibit  the 
small  dealer  from  likewise  hiring  individual 
buyers  in  the  many  markets  from  which  his 
lumber  comes.  Neither  does  OPA  prohibit 
the  small  dealer  from  traveling  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  trying  to  serve  as 
his  own  buyer.  Many  factors  make  it  im¬ 
possible  and  impractical  for  him  to  do  this, 
however.  A  few  would  include  (1)  his  in¬ 
ability  to  leave  his  business  for  long  periods 
of  time;  (2)  the  staggering  expense  of  such 
buying  practices;  and  (3)  lack  of  contacts 
among  the  many  mills. 

The  only  other  alternative  is  to  use  black- 
market  tactics.  It  is  a  sorry  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  when  legitimate  businessmen  are  driven 
into  illegal  practices  in  order  to  stay  in  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  true  even  though  the  regula¬ 
tions  to  be  violated  appear  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  arbitrary,  and  discriminatory. 

We  do  know  that  the  major  portion  of 
lumber  production  available  for  civilian  use 
since  Government  buying  has  ceased,  has 
been  taken  by  the  three  large  groups  of  buy¬ 
ers  enumerated  above,  and  further,  that  they 
have  contracted  for  considerable  of  the  mills 
future  production.  Unless  immediate  relief 
in  buying  is  granted  the  smaller  lumber  re^ 
tailers,  they  will  be  unable  to  place  ordM 
for  their  spring  lumber  requirements.  ThKe 
is  no  logical  reason  to  believe  that  such  deal¬ 
ers  could  expect  to  place  orders  for  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  suitable  yaM  sdSck  for 
several  years  to  come,  even  with  n€ak  pro¬ 
duction,  under  present  buying  Ina^uitles. 

The  majority  of  the  25,000  to^.OOO  retail 
lumber  yards  in  the  country,  Ule  more  than 
1,000  wholesale  lumber  conoerns,  and  the 
hundreds  of  commission  libber  merchants 
are  a  formidable  segment  ^ our  Nation’s  in¬ 
dustry  to  needlessly  fo^§  out  of  business. 
Oncq  again,  the  poor,  l^g-suffering  general 
public  will  reap  the ^uits  of  maldistribu¬ 
tion.  There  are  ma^  sections  of  our  United 
States  that  have  v^  few  chain  lumber  yards 
or  wholesale  di^ibution  yards.  In  many 
States  there  ar^few  if  any  of  such  lumber 
yards.  In  tho^  States  the  consumer  is  de¬ 
pendent  upoi^ls  independent  or  small  num¬ 
ber  yard  fy  his  lumber  requirements. 

President  Truman  has  recently  stated  that 
prlorltieaf  would  be  issued,  if  necessary,  to 
assure  >tne  flow  of  building  materials  into 
smalLmomes.  Our  continued  attempts  dur¬ 
ing  Jme  past  2  months  to  budge  OPA  on  this 
serious  distribution  problem  would  make 
very  wary  of  placing  further  Government 
Controls  in  that  or  any  other  Government 


agency.  If  some  of  the  controls  and  unrea¬ 
sonable  provisions  of  regulations  now  in  ef¬ 
fect  were  amended  or  corrected,  as  the  need 
arose,  it  would  be  a  far  more  effective  solu¬ 
tion  and  a  real  boon  to  reconversion. 

The  lumber  and  building  industry  Itself  is 
capable  of  meeting  its  full  reconversion  re¬ 
sponsibilities  if  only  given  a  fair  chance  to 
do  so. 

During  the  past  several  months  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association 
has  repeated  often,  in  letter,  bulletin,  and 
news  articles,  that  our  paramount  problem 
is  to  secure  our  just  share  of  present  mill 
stocks,  and  future  mill  production.  The 
plan  we  suggest  is  simple,  and  will  be  effec¬ 
tive.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  OPA  almost 
overnight.  All  that  need  be  done  is  to  extend 
the  “mark-up”  provisions  of  Rev.  MPR  19, 
covering  southern  pine,  to  all  species  of 
lumber.  Our  small  retail  yards  could  then 
secure  their  lumber  requirements  through 
their  wholesalers,  as  usual.  This  amend¬ 
ment  to  present  lumber  regulations  would 
Insure  the  flow  of  material  into  the  average 
independent  retail  lumber  yard.  It  w’ould 
mean  less  material  for  the  large  wholesale 
distribution  yards  and  industrial  users,  and 
more  for  home  construction. 

There  are  other  minor,  but  nevertheless 
Important  factors  which  need  correction  in 
^the  retail  lumber  industry.  OPA  again  hold^ 
le  power  for  correction  of  these.  They 
li^ude: 

The  $5  per  thousand  handling  <plus 
10-p'^cent  mark-up  given  large  wh^esale 
distrll^tion  yards.  The  retail  deal^  must 
absorb^his,  in  addition  to  his  eapense  of 
hauling  ^e  material,  over  regulajfmill  cell¬ 
ing  prices,\yith  no  chance  to  pqis  on  to  the 
consumer  arW  portion  thereof.^ 

2.  Excessiv^arices  paid  for  remanufactured 
lumber.  This  lias  resulteymainly  because 
mills’  ceiling  pntes  hav^been  too  low  on 
desirable  yard  stote  it«ns. 

3.  Absorption  of  u^jr^lfeonable  freight  costs 
on  green  lumber. 

The  field  secreta^3t  our  association,  Mr. 
Deward  G.  Sohult^receikly  returned  from  a 
3-week  inspectitjn  trip  oreilie  western  lum¬ 
ber  producing  ^eas.  His  r^ort  of  December 
3,  1945,  readSyi<^  follows: 

“Since  No^mber  10  I  have  {fcsonally  con¬ 
ducted  ay  investigation  of  c^ditions  in 
western  lumber-producing  arealLand  have 
found  trtat  with  the  elimination  ofWPB  con¬ 
trols  a^  OPA’s  refusal  to  recognize^id  pro¬ 
tect  ine  position  of  the  wholesaler  ai^com- 
mla^onman,  prospects  for  securing  ^fair 
sl^e  of  the  Nation’s  lumber  produc^pn 
^ve  become  extremely  critical  for  the  sni*l 
^buyer.  Yes;  even  more  serious  than  we  ha{ 
thought.” 

Since  November  10  I  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  personally  analyze  conditions  at 
the  scene  of  operation,  remaining  in  each 
production  area  long  enough  to  contact  the 
leading  mills,  western  wholesalers,  and 
prominent  observers.  These  conclusions  re¬ 
sult  from  general  discussions  and  studies  of 
accurate  report  sheets  on  mill  production 
costs. 

Much  depends  on  the  Nation’s  future  lum¬ 
ber  production.  One  thing  seems  certain. 
Lumber  and  other  west  coast  building  ma¬ 
terials  will  not  be  available  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  supply  huge  pent-up  consumer 
demands  for  several  years  to  come.  I  am 
irked  by  propaganda  coming  from  promi¬ 
nent  sources  within  the  lumber  Industry 
which  attempts  to  convey  the  impression 
that  “there  will  be  plenty  of  lumber  for 
everybody  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year.” 
I  didn’t  run  acros.--.  anyone  on  the  west  coast 
engaged  in  such  wishful  thinking.  Retail 
dealers  who  permit  the  application  of  such 
soothing  salve  and  contemplate  an  easy  road 
to  lumber  procurement  will  find  themselves 
without  lumber  stocks  in  1946.  Large  buyers 
on  the  coast  today  are  fully  aware  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  ’They  are  representatives  of 
large  industrial  users,  catalog  houses,  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  yards,  and  chain  lumber¬ 


yard  systems.  Reports  to  their  associate 
show  much  concern  about  securing  a  mi^- 
mum  of  1946  requirements.  Just  wl^  a 
large  retail  lumber  association  suppQf^dly 
representing  the  best  interests  of/ small 
dealers,  apparently  fosters  a  prograrrytof  false, 
misleading  propaganda,  is  beyond  my  under¬ 
standing.  Unless  wholesalers,  /ommisslon 
men,  and  independents  are  wijfing  to  take 
matters  into  their  own  ha^s  the  larger 
buyers  truly  will  hog  it  all  i&they  can. 

At  this  writing  it  wouuf  seem  that  the 
strike  situation.  Indeed  ymfortunate  at  this 
particular  time,  is  Imp^ved  and  that  some 
of  the  many  mills  hrfe  for  more  than  2. 
months,  will  soon  be J/a  operation.  A  consid¬ 
erable  number  in  tl^  Inland  Empire  are  now 
so  disorganized,  Urfeir  programs  having  been 
so  disrupted  thaf  they  cannot  produce  until 
spring.  The  strikes  for  some,  came  at  a  time 
in  which  ps^arations  for  winter  logging 
should  hayameen  made.  Seasons  of  the  year 
have  no  ijj^ect  for  strikes.  Some  CIO  mills 
were  notroown  on  strike.  They  continued  to 
operat^with  the  understanding  that  wage 
adjustments  were  to  be  retroactive  to  No- 
verqjMr  1.  The  question  yet  unsolved  is 
o  w'lll  pay  the  increase  of  12  or  15 
c/its  per  hour?”  A  satisfactory  settlement 
,.,^lth  labor  unions  doesn’t  mean  that  pro- 
>  ductlon  will  promptly  go  forward  in  the  In¬ 
land  Empire,  or  elsewhere  for  that  matter. 
Accurate  reports  on  production  costs  on  the 
basis  of  12 cents  per  hour  wage  increase, 
retroactive  to  November  1,  show  that  mills 
are  “running  in  the  red”  now  that  they  are 
producing  yard  stock.  If  OPA  doesn’t  act 
quickly  (and  they  have  shown  that  they 
can  in  the  case  of  southern  pine)  many  of 
the  mills  will  be  forced  to  shut  down.  This 
is  what  they  Intend  to  do.  Under  present 
price  ceilings  most  Inland  Empire  mills  will 
be  idle  before  or  at  least  by  January  1.  This 
is  not  a  pleasant  picture.  It  appears  that  the 
mill  cost  of  lumber  will  have  to  experience  an 
average  raise  of  approximately  $5  per  thou¬ 
sand  to  sustain  and  increase  production. 

It  is  said  on  the  coast  that  Mr.  Peter  A. 
Stone  (Lumber  Branch,  OPA),  expects  mills 
to  operate  for  6  months  and  then  prove  to 
him  that  they  have  lost  money.  Do  your 
own  thinking.  The  war  is  over,  and  now  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  saving  lives.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  of  the  mills  that  only  about  5  years 
of  good  production  remain  in  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire.  Mr.  Stone  will  find  the  going  plenty 
tough.  Producers  in  the  area  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  holding  out  for  a  reasonable  re¬ 
turn  as  their  natural  resources  become 
depleted. 

The  situation  is  similar  in  Douglas  fir,  al¬ 
though  in  the  past  the  “fancy  paragraphs” 
which  even  most  of  the  producers  themselves 
o  not  understand,  have  made  it  possible  for 
tl^m  to  operate  at  a  profit.  However,  they, 
toXare  feeling  the  squeeze  now,  since  they 
no  rlmger  sell  a  major  portion  of  their  pro- 
ductlqa  to  the  Government  at  mill  ceiling 
prices,  Itth  the  benefit  of  “fancy  paragraphs.” 
Ceiling  pl|dces  on  some  yard  items  must  be 
raised  to  ^ure  production.  ’The  industry  as 
a  whole  waSts  to  get  back  to  the  shipping  of 
dry  stock,  b\X their  present  ceiling  prices  do 
not  appear  adel(mate  to  cover  drying  and  ad¬ 
ditional  handlink  costs.  This  again  calls  for 
action  by  Mr.  StoB 

At  best  very  liC^  dry  lumber  will  be 
shipped  in  1946  and  fiW?.  Demands  are  great 
and  the  lumber  is  stllrUn  the  tree.  By  mid¬ 
summer  of  1946  retail^  in  the  Northwest 
area  will  receive  some  diV  stock,  but  there 
will  not  be  enough  dry  stofe  (kiln  dried)  to 
anywhere  near  meet  requirei^^nts. 

Redwood  inventories  on  the^est  coast  are 
depleted,  but  are  gradually  behjg  built  up. 
Much  of  the  lumber  from  the  r^wood  tree 
must  be  air  dried  for  6  or  8  monthWbefore  it 
can  be  kiln  dried.  Very  little  redwood  siding 
and  finish  will  be  available  for  distribution 
in  the  Northwest  prior  to  June  1946.  \ 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  re^ift 
to  be  at  all  pessimistic.  These  are  facts  aiv^ 
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Xthere  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  be  mis 

Independent  retail  lumber  dealer^  In 
a  ptecarious  position.  He  can  beljr^mself 
considerably  if  he  will  cooperat^^with  his 


wholes 
that  in  t: 


r  or  commlsslonman  tprthe  extent 
emergency  he  demtind  from  OPA 
the  right  t^tf ompensate  hint  for  his  buying 
service.  MillV^presentg^ves  are  frank  to 
state  that  everyfliing  bpftig  equal,  they  would 
much  rather  do  nujfmess  through  old.  re¬ 
liable,  trusted  chajnwjs.  It  is  imperative  for 
the  survival  of  s^ll  luinber  dealers  that  the 
"mark-up”  mj<Jvisions  oj^he  southern  pine 
regulation  *e  extended  to  IHj.  species  of  lum¬ 
ber  Imrnpmately. 

burs  very  truly. 

Independent  Retail  LuliaER 

Dealers’  Association, 
By  Edwin  W.  Elmer, 

Executive  Secrete 


The  President’s  Bill  Is  Economically  Un¬ 
sound  and  Unworkable — It  Might 
Work  in  Totalitarian  and  Communis¬ 
tic  Russia 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  14,  1945 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  380)  and  substitute 
bill,  thereto,  to  establish  a  national  policy  and 
program  for  assuring  continuing  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  full  production  in  a  free  competi¬ 
tive  economy,  through  the  concerted  efiorts 
of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Chaiman,  President  Truman  some  time 
ago  urged  the  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  as¬ 
suring  or  guaranteeing  full-time  employ¬ 
ment  to  all  Americans  able  to  work  and 
desiring  to  work,  including  self-employ¬ 
ment  in  agriculture,  commerce,  industry, 
or  the  professions.  No  one  could  be  more 
anxious  to  see  full-time  employment  by 
agriculture,  commerce,  industry,  labor, 
and  the  professions  than  myself  and  this, 
of  course,  is  the  desire  of  all  of  us,  but  the 
important  question  is  how  to  attain  this 
utopian  dream.  There  are  those  who  vio¬ 
lently  criticize  anyone  who  do  not  join 
with  them  in  the  means  or  methods  by 
which  this  may  be  accomplished. 

No  doubt  many  of  you,  like  myself  as 
a  youth  and  later  on  attended  religious 
revival  meetings  in  the  country,  villages, 
and  towns,  and  have  heard  eloquent  min¬ 
isters  describe  heaven  and  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem,  with  its  golden  streets.  Its  beauti¬ 
ful  River  of  Life,  and  the  wonderful  Tree 
of  Life  on  the  bank  of  this  river,  its  walls 
of  jasper  and  other  precious  stones,  216 
feet  high,  its  mansions,  and  being  1,500 
miles  long,  and  1,500  miles  wide,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Revelations,  and  where  there  was 
constant  rejoicing  and  happiness,  with 
no  sorrow,  sickness,  or  death,  and  follow¬ 
ing  this  wonderful  description  of  heaven 
by  the  singing  of  some  soul-stirring 
songs.  Onward  Christian  Soldiers,  Shall 
We  Gather  at  the  River,  and  other  grip¬ 
ping  spirituals,  and  then  the  minister  in 
his  exhortations  would  frequently  put 
the  proposal,  “All  who  desire  to  go  to 
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heaven  stand  up.”  Of  course,  saints  and 
sinners  stood  up.  I  certainly  never  did 
observe  anyone  expressing  the  desire  not 
to  go  to  heaven.  Although  no  one  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  miss  heaven,  yet 
through  my  experience  in  life  I  found 
there  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  how  to  secure  this  wonderful  blessing 
after  it  was  necessary  to  give  up  our 
abode  on  earth. 

Of  course,  we  all  stand  up  in  favor  of 
full  employment,  but  is  it  wise  for  the 
Government  to  make  such  a  promise  to 
the  American  people? 

We  are  honor-bound  to  deal  fairly  and 
squarely  with  the  American  people. 

The  Senate  passed  380.  It  was  quite 
different  to  the  program  laid  down  by 
the  President.  In  fact.  It  was  denounced 
as  not  meeting  the  requirements  to  en¬ 
ter  into  this  utopian  land  where  every¬ 
body  had  full  employment  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  commerce,  industry,  and  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  When  the  press  reports  first 
came  out  about  this  proposal,  we  were 
lead  to  believe  that  this  measure  was  de¬ 
signed  to  help  the  working  people,  but 
a  reading  of  the  bill  will  indicate  that  it 
applies  to  agriculture,  commerce,  indus¬ 
try,  labor,  and  the  professions.  This 
bill,  the  President’s  proposal,  guarantees 
full  self-employment  for  the  farmers, 
with  plentiful  markets  and  high  prices; 
plenty  of  business  and  work  in  all  of  the 
fields  of  commerce  and  industry,  and 
guarantees  to  the  doctors,  lawyers,  den¬ 
tists,  and  all  others  engaged  in  profes¬ 
sional  activities  full  employment.  This 
certainly  ought  to  attract  lawyers  who 
are  not  overrun  with  clients  and  doctors 
and  dentists  who  do  not  always  find  they 
are  busy.  It  even  promises  that  the 
Government  will  not  interfere  with  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  It  will  not  engage  as 
it  has  been  in  competition  with  private 
enterprise.  It  promises  to  strengthen 
the  national  defense,  to  contribute  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  last¬ 
ing  peace  among  nations.  I  hope  this 
may  prove  more  successful  than  the  At¬ 
lantic  Charter  or  the  San  Francisco 
Charter,  and  that  it  will  stop  a  number 
of  the  wars  that  have  sprung  up  among 
our  allies  since  we  whipped  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Japan.  It  also  assures  de¬ 
velopment  of  trade  and  commerce 
among  the  several  States  and  with  for¬ 
eign  nations,  and  guarantees  an  expand¬ 
ing  income  for  agricultural  enterprises. 
It,  too,  says  that  it  will  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  health,  foster  the  American  home, 
and  American  education.  I  wish  to  say 
in  passing  that  it  required  a  master¬ 
mind  promiser  to  think  up  and  write  out 
all  of  these  promises.  It  is  nothing  short 
of  utopia  itself.  Nothing  is  omitted  to 
beguile  the  unthinking.  Of  course,  this 
promiser  did  not  have  in  mind  the  con¬ 
gressional  elections  next  year  and  a 
Presidential  election  in  1943. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
M.\Nl  introduced  a  bill  undertaking  to 
promise  as  much  as  the  President  had 
promised  in  his  measure. 

COMMITTEE  REJECTS  BOTH 

The  Committee  on  Expenditures,  made 
up  of  a  number  of  the  ablest  men  of  the 
House — Democrats  and  Republicans — 
rejected  the  prop'osals  of  the  President 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  and  came  to  the  point  where  it 


appeared  that  no  bilTwould  be  reported. 
They  did  definitely  indicate,  however,  by 
votes  in  the  committee  that  they  could 
not  accept  these  wild  promises  and  this 
proposed  hoax  on  the  American  people 
in  the  President’s  message,  the  Patman 
bill,  or  even  the  watered-down  Senate 
bill.  This  committee  did  not  act  arbi¬ 
trarily.  It  held  extensive  hearings,  and 
any  group  or  individual  who  desired  to 
be  heard  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
and  many  persons  did  testify  before  the 
committee.  The  President  threw  behind 
his  proposal  and  the  Patman  bill  all  the 
power  of  the  administration.  He  ^did 
criticize  the  Senate  bill  when  it  was 
passed,  as  I  recall,  by  a  statement  to  the 
effect  “that  the  Senate  had  let  him 
down.”  The  committee  did  finally  bring 
out  a  substitute  bill  after  rejecting  the 
President’s  proposal  as  embodied  in  the 
bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  and  the  Senate  bill.  When  this 
bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  the  CIO 
and  a  group  of  Members  of  the  House 
who  favored  the  Patman  bill,  denounced 
it  as  a  fraud  and  a  hoax,  and  many  of 
them  used  stronger  denunciatory  terms 
than  these,  and  urged  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  defeat  this  substitute  com¬ 
mittee  bill.  The  committee  filed  a  re¬ 
port  on  its  bill.  A  minority  report  made 
up  of  one  Democrat  and  three  Repub¬ 
licans  expressed  opposition  to  this 
scheme  and  to  all  the  bills.  They 
pointed  out  that  this  proposal  would 
create  another  and  great  expanding  bu¬ 
reaucracy  and  that,  according  to  the 
stafement  of  Philip  Murray,  president  of 
the  CIO,  it  would  require  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $24,000,000,000  annually. 

Of  course,  no  one  was  so  impolite, 
according  to  the  minority  report,  to  sug¬ 
gest  where  and  how  we  would  get  the 
twenty-four  billion,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  any  of  the  bills  that  includes  an 
authorization  or  an  appropriation  to 
provide  any  person  with  a  job  or  to 
create  any  markets  for  the  farmers  or 
any  business  for  commerce  or  industry, 
and  they  did  not  indicate  in  any  of  these 
bills  or  in  their  report  how  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  officeholders  would  be  put 
on  the  backs  of  the  American  people  to 
carry  out  this  prodigious  program. 
There  is  nothing  in  either  one  of  these 
bills  to  create  a  single  job  for  anybody 
or  to  indicate  the  hours  of  service  per 
day  or  the  wages  to  be  paid,  except  the 
committee  bill  does  create  some  jobs.  It 
creates  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
in  the  office  of  the  President  of  three 
members  with  an  annual  salary  of 
$15,000  each.  This  Council  has  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  duties.  They  must  have  an  army 
of  experts,  specialists,  and  others  of 
lesser  responsibilities.  This  Council  can 
under  this  bill  determine  the  number  of 
experts,  specialists,  and  others  and  fix 
their  salaries.  The  Lord  only  knows  how 
many  experts,  specialists,  and  other 
officeholders  this  Council  may  select  and 
the  salaries  they  may  fix.  If  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  bill  are  carried  out  these 
new  officeholders  will  run  into  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  we ’will  establish  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  far  reaching  bureaus 
and  place  this  additional  burden  on  our 
tax-burdened  and  debt-burdened  peo¬ 
ple.  Outside  of  these  officeholders  there 
is  no  provision  in  any  of  the  biils  to  pro- 
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vide  full  employment  or  any  employment 
to  labor,  agriculture,  commerce,  indus¬ 
try,  or  the  professions.  The  American 
people,  of  course,  will  have  to  pay  the  bill, 
and  be  subject  to  the  snooping  of  this 
new  army  of  snoopers. 

There  was  another  group,  made  up  of 
four  Democrats  and  one  Republican,  who 
filed  separate  views.  As  I  understand 
their  statement,  they  were  not  in  favor 
of  S.  380  or  the  committee  bill.  I  have 
heard  quite  a  number  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  who  favor  the  President’s 
proposal,  state,  many  of  them  publicly, 
that  they  could  not  and  would  not  sup¬ 
port  the  committee  bill.  They  contend, 
as  did  the  CIO  and  many  others,  that  the 
committee  bill  will  not  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  in  assuring  or  guaranteeing  full 
employment  and  they  could  not  give  the 
committee  bill  their  support,  but  I  hear 
it  whispered  around  on  the  floor  that  a 
lot  of  those  who  favor  the  President’s 
proposal  and  the  Patman  bill,  and  are 
against  the  committee  bill,  that  they  will 
vote  for  the  committee  bill  on  a  motion 
to  recommit  and  on  final  passage  so  that 
the  committee  bill  and  S.  380  will  go  to 
conference,  and  they  hope  by  some 
strange  quirk  of  fate  they  will  get  the 
conference  committee  made  up  of  five 
Members  of  the  House  and  five  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  adopt  substantially 
some  bill  other  than  the  committee  bill. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  does  not  make  the  extravagant 
promises  set  forth  in  the  President’s 
message  or  the  Patman  bill.  It  does  not 
undertake  to  deceive  or  mislead  the 
American  people  as  I  believe  that  the 
President’s  proposal  and  the  Patman  bill 
does  and  would.  The  committee  bill  was 
ably  presented  by  a  number  of  able  and 
fair  speakers.  Chairman  Manasco,  Mr, 
Whittington,  Mr.  Lanham,  and  others. 
Like  myself  and  many  others,  they  de¬ 
sire  to  render  whatever  service  can  be 
rendered  in  justice  to  our  financial  sit¬ 
uation  and  in  keeping  with  our  Consti¬ 
tution  and  the  American  way  of  life,  in 
aid  to  all  individuals  and  groups  to  enjoy 
the  fullest  measure  of  happiness  and 
success  and  to  uphold  the  American  high 
standard  of  living.  I  do  not  desire  to 
put  my  stamp  of  approval  on  something 
that  cannot  be  done  and  will  not  be 
done.  It  in  the  end  can  serve  no  useful 
purpose  to  deceive  the  American  people. 
They  have  already  been  deceived  and 
mislead  enough  by  these  rosy  proposals 
sponsored  by  many  of  those  who  are 
now  trying  to  put  through  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposal.  My  great  objection  to 
the  committee  bill  is  that  it  creates  an¬ 
other  bureau.  We  have  approximately 
3,600,000  Federal  officeholders  in  this 
and  foreign  countries,  and  it  costs  the 
American  people  annually  approxi¬ 
mately  $8,000,000,000.  We  should  cut 
down  the  number  of  these  bureaus  and 
commissions  and  take  at  least  2,000,000 
Federal  officeholders  off  the  backs  of  the 
American  people.  There  should  be  no 
council,  board,  or  commission  created 
that  we  can  get  along  without,  without 
injury  to  the  service  to  the  American 
people. 


PATERNALISM,  SOCIALISM,  AND  COMMUNISM 

In  my  opinion  the  President’s  proposal 
and  the  Patman  bill  are  a  mixture  of  all 
of  these.  We  are  told  about  the  planning 
that  has  been  done  in  Russia  and  about 
the  full  employment  in  Russia.  Let  us 
assume  that  they  do  have  national  plan- 
ning  in  Russia  and  that  they  do  have 
full  employment,  but  they  have  a  totali¬ 
tarian,  paternalistic,  and  communistic 
government.  The  citizens  of  Russia  do 
not  have  free  choice  in  selecting  their 
work  or  profession.  Their  miners  do  not 
receive  ten  or  more  dollars  per  day  or 
other  workers  receiving  that  much  or 
more  per  day.  They  do  not  have  such 
working  conditions  as  we  have  in  this 
country,  or  the  short  hours  of  service, 
holidays,  and  vacations.  They  cannot 
choose  their  work.  They  cannot  belong 
to  a  real  free  labor  union.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  free  choice,  free  press, 
or  free  speech  in  Russia.  In  Germany 
they  had  full  employment  and  so  did 
they  have  in  Italy  and  Japan  when  they 
were  under  totalitarian  rule  and  their 
lives  were  subject  to  the  whims  and  ca¬ 
prices  of  dictators. 

CONGRESS  HAS  PROVIDED  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

If  management  and  labor  can  get  to¬ 
gether  and  we  operate  this  country  under 
private  enterprise  and  in  the  true 
American  way  of  life  which  has  made  this 
the  greatest,  freest,  and  most  powerful 
Nation  on  the  earth  in  a  brief  period 
compared  with  the  lives  of  other  nations, 
there  will  be  no  real  unemployment  in 
this  country  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
We  have  more  than  one  hundred  billion 
in  savings  to  enter  private  enterprise,  to 
buy  thousands  of  necessary  articles  for 
civilian  use,  in  building  homes,  providing 
for  the  necessary  equipment  of  homes, 
’There  is  literally  no  limit  to  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  people  to  buy  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  their  demands  as  well  as  the 
demands  of  the  peoples  of  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Let  us  work  out  some  plan 
that  will  settle  the  strife  between  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor,  and  furnish  jobs 
through  a  long  period  ahead  of  us  for  all 
of  those  who  desire  to  be  gainfully  em¬ 
ployed,  and  maintain  our  high  standards 
of  living.  If  there  comes  unemployment 
In  this  Nation  it  will  be  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  unwise  policies  of  this 
administration  and  its  predecessor.  'The 
bill  before  us,  in  my  opinion,  will  dis¬ 
courage  private  enterprise.  It  will  de¬ 
stroy  jobs  and  not  make  jobs.  It  adds 
to  unemployment.  Under  the  New  Deal 
we  have  had  many  planners  and  plans. 
It  was  urged  that  if  we  reduced  our  dollar 
to  59  cents,  plus,  that  would  bring  pros¬ 
perity  and  employment.  It  was  urged 
that  if  we  destroyed  our  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  burn  our  pigs  and 
mother  sows  and  destroy  our  cattle  that 
would  bring  prosperity  and  employment. 

It  was  urged  that  if  we  cut  out  thirty 
or  more  millions  of  acres  of  productive 
land  and  plow  under  our  crops  that 
would  bring  prosperity  and  employment. 
This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  many  plans 
and  schemes  that  have  been  promoted 
by  some  of  those  who  are  promoting  this 
bill.  It  was  also  urged  that  If  Congress 


would  appropriate  twenty  or  more  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
administration  as  blank  checks,  that 
would  restore  prosperity  and  employ¬ 
ment,  but  what  were  the  results?  After 
we  had  done  all  of  these  things  in  1938. 
as  I  recall,  a  great  labor  leader,  Hon. 
William  Green,  and  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  an¬ 
nounced  there  were  approximately  11,- 
000,000  unemployed,  and  John  L.  Lewis, 
another  great  labor  leader,  and  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  announced 
in  his  opinion  there  were  13,000,000  un¬ 
employed.  In  fact,  unemployment  was 
on  the  increase  and  the  national  debt 
continued  on  the  increase,  and  so  were 
taxes,  until  war  started  in  Japan  and 
other  countries  of  the  world,  and  we 
began  to  produce  armaments  and  other 
materials  of  war  and  furnish  to  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Italy  great  quantities  of 
war  materials. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bills  that  have  been 
presented  offer  less  promise  of  benefit  to 
business  and  employment  than  these 
other  paternalistic  and  socialistic 
schemes. 

CONGRESS  HAS  PLANNED 

We  passed  a  bill  providing  $1,500,000,- 
000  to  aid  the  States  in  the  improvement 
of  their  highways.  We  passed  a  bill  ap¬ 
propriating  $1,000,000,000  to  provide 
flood  control  and  the  use  of  the  water 
power  of  the  country.  We  have  passed 
many  other  bills  of  a  constructive  nature 
with  plans  worked  out  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  and  to  aid  agriculture,  indus¬ 
try,  and  commerce,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  professions.  Neither  one  of  the  bills 
before  us  either  authorizes  or  appropri¬ 
ates  any  money  for  any  jobs  except  this 
new  council  and  those  employed  by  it. 

I  shall  vote  to  substitute  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill  for  the  Patman  bill,  and  which¬ 
ever  is  adQpted  I  shall  vote  against  it. 
The  committee  bill  will  likely  win  by 
more  than  a  2  to  1  majority.  If  it  does, 
then  this  matter  will  go  to  the  conference 
committee,  where  I  hope  that  something 
constructive  and  feasible  will  be  worked 
out  that  will  really  encourage  private 
enterprise,  aid  agriculture,  commerce, 
labor,  and  the  professions,  and  will  not 
hold  out  to  the  American  people  that 
utopia  is  just  around  the  corner.  Let  us 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  nearing 
a  three  hundred  billion  national  debt, 
with  an  admitted  deficit  this  year  of 
thirty  billion,  and  with  deficits  in  1946 
and  1947  and  on  to  the  end  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration.  Whatever  money  is  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  President’s  proposal  will 
have  to  be  borrowed  and  bring  us  nearer 
to  uncontrolled  inflation.  We  should 
constantly  pray  that  this  Nation  may  be 
saved  from  uncontrolled  inflation.  We 
cannot  go  on  with  this  unnecessary 
spending  and  escape  the  horrors  of  in¬ 
flation.  Desiring  to  do  nothing  that 
would  encourage  inflation,  but  anxious 
to  preserve  our  American  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  private  enterprise,  and  to  hold  out 
continued  opportunities  for  American 
youth,  I  shall,  until  I  see  some  bill  that 
in  my  opinion  will  help  the  American 
people,  vote  against  this  legislation. 
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'  ,  OF 

HON,  WILLIAM  LANGER 

'OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENA'Sp  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  Dec^ber  15  {legislative  day 
of  Monday  ^October  29).  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  Ip  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  sdt^t  to  Mr.  Chester 
W.  Bowles,  Administrate*,  of  OPA,  by  the 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers’  As^ciation.  The 
letter  is  dated  October  23,  1945,  and 
signed  by  Deward  G.  Schr^tz,  acting 
executive  secretary  of  the  Inetependent 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers’  Associat^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  le(^  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RecoRR,  as 
follows: 

Independent  Retail  Lumber 

Dealers’  Association, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  October  22,  1945. 
Mr.  Chester  Bowles, 

Administrator,  Office  of  Price 

Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowles:  Changing  conditions  in 
the  lumber  manufacturing  Industry  on  the 
west  coast,  from  one  where  Government 
agencies  requisitioned  most  of  the  mills’  out¬ 
put  to  one  where  ^mber  in  large  quantities 
will  be  available  for  civilian  consumption, 
has  posed  a  problem  of  tremendous  Import 
to  independent  retail  lumber  dealers  of  the 
United  States.  This  results  from  the  failure 
of  OPA  to  amend  existing  maximum  price 
regulations  as  dictated  by  present  condi¬ 
tions. 

A  position  equally  as  serious  has  arisen  and 
confronts  the  lumber  wholesalers  and  com¬ 
mission  merchants. 

Congress  fully  recognized  the  Importance 
of  maintaining  established  methods  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  clearly  stated  its  Intent  in 
this  respect  in  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act,  in  the  following  language:  ‘‘The  powers 
granted  In  this  section  shall  not  be  used  or 
made  to  operate  to  compel  changes  in  the 
business  practices,  cost  practices  or  methods, 
or  means  or  aids  to  distribution,  established 
In  any  industry.”  The  section  in  question 
covered  prices,  rents,  and  market,  and  rent¬ 
ing  practices. 

OPA  announced  at  the  time  regulations  es¬ 
tablishing  mill  ceiling  prices  went  into 
feet,  th.  t  the  customary  commission 
wholesalers  and  commission  merchants ^ad 
been  Included  in  the  mill  prices.  Howal^r  a 
mandatory  discount  provision  was  refused  by 
that  agency.  Retail  lumber  dehlf^rs  and 
wholesalers  and  commissionmen  jif^e  com¬ 
plained  very  little  and  acceptecL-rheir  posi¬ 
tion  gracefully,  as  long  as  the  ynnber  which 
was  sold  by  the  mills  direct  ^  Government 
agencies  was  considered  esse^ftial  to  the  war 
effort.  Businessmen  in  b^h  the  retail  and 
wholesale  fields  simply  t^tened  their  belts 
and  awaltet’  the  reconv^slon  period  which 
is  now  here.  jf 

What  do  the  in^pendent  retail  lumber 
dealers  and  the  lumcer  wholesalers  and  com¬ 
mission  merchan^^ find,  now  that  reconver¬ 
sion  is  here?  Jme  mills,  which  have  been 
selling  direct  cTUring  all  of  the  war  period, 
and  which  hftve,  except  in  rare  cases,  re¬ 
tained  the  rfscount  computed  and  Included 
in  mill  cefling  prices  for  wholesalers  and 
commls^n  men  have  shown  that  they  in¬ 
tend  t^ontinue  selling  for  the  full  ceiling 
prices/Surlng  the  postwar  period.  Tliey  can 
easi^  do  this,  as  buyers  for  large  chain  lum- 
^®P^y^rds  and  wholesale  distribution  yards 
^1  take  their  entire  output  on  this  basis  for 
TOme  time  to  come. 


‘The  Independent  or  single  yard  operator 
could  not  possibly  afford  to  hire  a  buyer  to 
purchase  stocks  for  him,  in  the  many  mar¬ 
kets  from  which  he  must  obtain  his  varied 
stocks.  His  volume  in  each  market  could  not 
possibly  Justify  such  an  overhead.  This  is  a 
function  which  has  always  been  handled  by 
his  lumber  wholesaler  or  commission  man. 

Early  In  1945  there  were  537  lumber  yards  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  classified  as  small  or 
Independent  retail  yards,  and  who  depended 
upon  the  wholesaler  or  commission  man  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  his  lumber  requirements. 
There  were  392  line  or  chain  lumber  yards  at 
this  time,  who  would  be  represented  by  buy¬ 
ers  on  the  coast  and  in  the  several  lumber 
markets. 

Unless  OPA  acts  Immediately  to  amend  the 
present  northern  softwoods,  western  soft¬ 
woods,  and  hardwood  maximum  price  regu¬ 
lations  the  Independent  retail  lumber  deal¬ 
ers,  wholesalers,  and  commission  men  will 
have  to  make  a  choice.  They  can  obey  and 
submit  to  these  OPA  regulations,  which  are 
arbitrary,  discriminatory,  and  Indefensible, 
and  be  driven  out  of  business.  They  can 
stand  up  for  their  constitutional  rights  and 
save  their  businesses  by  following  a  procedure 
which  OPA  has  sanctioned  in  MPR  19,  cover¬ 
ing  southern  pine  lumber. 

There  are  from  30,000  to  40,000  retail  lum-.- 
ber  yards  in  the  United  States  which  would 
affected  in  the  above  manner,  and  hun- 
d^^ds  of  wholesalers  and  commission  men. 
Thieji  have  played  a  vital  role  in  the  l\iinber 
Indumry  during  its  entire  history.  .  ■ 

The^ftmazing  thing  about  OPA^  failure 
to  act  lOTthls  matter,  and  their  apparent  dis¬ 
regard  of^toe  fact  that  these  tBcusands  of 
lumber  ret\Uers,  wholesalers  and  commis¬ 
sion  men  wliL  be  driven  ouy*Of  business  is 
that  this  retlcatoce  does  not  nave  the  slight¬ 
est  pretext  of  Wjfing  of  ^y  benefit  to  the 
public  in  general,Vnd  hife  no  bearing  what¬ 
soever  on  the  pric]M;hift  the  general  public 
pays  for  their  lumbAl^  It  would  seem  that 
OPA,  by  their  refuSaj^o  grant  relief,  has 
determined  to  deltJJferate^  drive  independent 
retail  lumber  dealers,  wholesalers  and  com¬ 
mission  men  oyt  of  busine 

OPA's  failvire  to  act  in  ftds  matter  will 
further  serh^isly  impair  the  nghts  of  farm¬ 
ers,  buslnofemen,  and  home  owlfcrs  in  many 
communifles  where  there  are  no^haln  lum¬ 
ber  ya^s  to  get  lumber  for  needetl  repairs, 
Imprqirements,  additions  and  new  «lEstruc- 
tloi^  Our  citizens  living  in  such  con»unl- 
tlq^ will  be  unfairly  and  unjustly  dismml- 
rfted  against.  If  the  Independent  r»ll 
imberman  cannot  get  lumber,  neither  c0 
'  the  people  in  the  area  that  he  serves,  Ir 
many  casesr 

Independent  retail  lumber  dealers,  whole¬ 
salers  and  commission  men  w’ill  not  be  driven 
out  of  business.  They  will  fight  for  their 
constitutional  rights.  They  W’ill  not  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  They  will  not  desert  the  customers 
and  trade  who  have  come  to  depend  upon 
them,  at  a  time  when  they  are  vitally  needed. 
The  retail  lumber  dealers  will  pay  commis¬ 
sions  to  the  wholesalers  and  commission  men 
for  buying  lumber  for  them,  and  will  absorb 
such  commissions  out  of  their  ovm  margin 
of  profit.  Ft  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
the  retail  lumber  dealer  will  not  pass  this 
cost  on  to  the  public,  but  will  absorb  the 
increased  cost  himself. 

There  can  be  nothing  illegal  or  wrong  with 
such  a  course  of  procedure,  because  OPA  has 
sanctioned  this  procedure  in  its  own  MPR  19, 
covering  southern  pine  lumber.  Why  OPA 
consistently  denies  similar  rights  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  dealing  in  other  species  of  lumber 
is  difficult  to  comprehend. 

The  thousands  of  persons  whose  businesses. 
Incomes,  and  livelihoods  are  at  stake  believe 
that  under  conditions  as  they  now  exist 
OPA’s  MPR  94,  covering  western  pine  and 
associated  species  of  lumber,  as  well  as  the 
regulations  covering  northern  softwoods,  in 


their  present  form,  are  unconstitutional  anef 
invalid,  on  the  following  grounds:  / 

1.  It  violates  the  fifth  amendment  to.  the 
Constitution  because  it  deprives  independ¬ 
ent  retail  lumber  dealers,  wholesalg#s,  and 
commission  merchants  of  their yfproperty 
without  due  process  of  law.  ^ 

(a)  The  effect  of  the  regulatj^s  in  their 
present  form  is  to  drive  these^oups  out  of 
business,  to  deprive  them  oj^heir  income 
and  profits,  and  to  drastj^lly  reduce  the 
value  of  their  capital  Inwstments,  and  all 
without  any  practical  or  reasonable  means 
of  hearing  or  appeal. 

2.  The  regulatlon&^n  question  are  dis¬ 
criminatory. 

(a)  The  MPR  covering  southern  pine 
lumber,  grants  to' the  segment  of  the  lumber 
Industry  dealing  in  this  species  the  very 
benefits  that/OPA  is  denying  businessmen 
dealing  in  nofthern  softwoods,  western  pine, 
and  assocljrted  species  of  lumber. 

(b)  T^«  latter  OPA  regulations  create  a 
monopoly  for  the  large  chain  or  line  lumber- 
yards^  jand  wholesale  distribution  yards  in 
,thaythey  bottle  up  a  major  portion  of  the 
production  of  the  lumber  mills.  The  small 
r^ll  lumberyards  are  effectively  prevented 
/Torn  securing  appreciable  amounts  of  lumber. 

3.  These  maximum  price  regulations  of 
OPA  are  arbitrary. 

(a)  Although  OPA  has  been  fully  informed 
of  the  hardships  and  inequities  resulting 
from  the  northern  softwood,  western  pine 
and  associated  species  of  lumber  regulations 
In  their  present  form,  and  the  Imperative 
need  for  immediate  relief,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
congruity  of  the  southern  pine  regulation 
and  those  covering  northern  softwood,  west¬ 
ern  pine  and  associated  species,  they  have 
consistently  refused  to  make  any  effort  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

It  would  also  appear  that  OPA  maximum 
price  regulations  covering  northern  soft¬ 
woods,  v/estern  pine  and  associated  species 
are  invalid  under  conditions  as  they  have  now 
developed,  as  contrary  to  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
Itself : 

‘‘The  powers  granted  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  the  business  practices,  cost  prac¬ 
tices  or  methods,  or  means  or  aids  to  dis¬ 
tribution,  established  in  any  Industry,  or 
changes  in  established  rental  practices,  ex¬ 
cept  where  such  action  is  afiQrmatlvely  found 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  necessary  to 
prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  any 
regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  require¬ 
ment  under  this  act.”  (U.  S.  C.  A.  title  50, 
Appendix,  art.  902,  par.  (h).) 

'ITie  northern  softwoods,  western  pine  and 
|ssoclated  species.  Maximum  Price  Regula- 
jns  of  OPA  In  their  present  form  are  com- 
pe^ng  not  only  changes,  but  radical  depar- 
turek.  in  the  ‘‘means  of  distribution  estab- 
llshe^n  the  industry.”  The  present  effect 
of  the^.regulations  is  to  completely  remove 
Indepena^t  retail  lumber  dealers,  lumber 
wholesale^and  commission  merchants  from 
the  lumbei'ipdustry.  There  can  be  no  claim 
that  such  ac^n  is  necessary  to  prevent  eva¬ 
sion  or  circurnttotion  of  the  act. 

In  the  case  oL  Philadelphia  Coke  Co.  v. 
Bowles  (1943)  (iSaPed.  2d,  349),  the  Court, 
speaking  of  businCTB  practices,  stated : 

“The  purpose  of  m^rting  in  this  section 
the  provision  that  pW’ers  granted  should 
not  be  used  or  made  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  business  praWces,  etc.,  was  to 
make  sure  that  the  Adm^lstrator  would 
not  beyond  his  price  regulating  function 
and  engage  in  an  effort  to  ratorm  business 
practices  which  were  not  dir^tly  related 
to  prices.” 

It  is  no  argument  for  OPA  t(?^ay  that 
payment  of  commissions  to  wholes^rs  and 
commissionmen  by  retail  lumber  de^rs  it¬ 
self  compels  changes  in  the  business^rac- 
tices  established  in  the  lumber  induWy. 
First,  the  industry  is  still  subject  to  w^- 
tlme  restrictions;  these  conditions  have  re 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  conf^^^es  appointed  on  1st  deficiency  and  ./(ill- employment  bills, 
.^ouse  passed  bill  to  permit  postponement  of -crop  reports.  -House  committee  reported 
bill  to  liquidate  rural-n^abilitation  projects.  House  ^rfeceived  conference  report 
on  bill  to  liberalize  GI  loans.  Senate  debated  Federal  pay  and  UIIRHA  authorization 
bills.  President  approved  Ul^BA-appropriation  measure. 

HOUSE 

1.  FiHST  DeFICIaHCY  .ATriiOrHlATIOH^ILL,  1946.  .Heps,  Gannon,  v/oodrum,  Ludlow, 

Snyder,.  O'Neal,  Haoaut,  Johnson\laber ,  Joggle sworth,  -Dirksen,  and  -i^ngel  were 
apjjointed  conferees  on  this  'bill, it, ^^3^5 5  (p.  12385).'  Senate  conferees  were 


2.  --iULL  ^  Ei'^iPLOYMENT  BILL,  Heps.  Manasco,  Cociiran,  wnittington,  Hoffman,  and 
Bender  were  appointed  conferees  on  this  bill,  S.  386- (p.  12380} .  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  were  appointed  Dec.  15. 


r-K-jnt,  .o-  M  A.’-' .*1  t 


on  this  bill,  H.n, 


■ttees.  (For  other 


3.  GI  BILL  AiyiEi'jx/i'Uji'iTS.  Heceivatf  the  sec  -nd  conf ere^e  rejjort 

^  37)+9  (pp*  I238O-5).  AS  re^rted  tne  bill  increase\  to  10  years  the  time  within  • 

which  applications  may  made  for  leans  and  provide  that  such  applications  be 
approved  in  advance  b^'^the  Veterans'  Administration;  limits  amortization  on  real 
estate  loans  to  25  y^-rs,  except  in  the  case  of  fariri  le&ity  which  shall  be  40 
years;  and  eliminc^iitfes  requirement  for  review  of  proposed ^egulf  ti.vns  by  the 
Senate  Finance  a)i^  House-  'World  War  Veterans'  Legislation 
items  see  Dige^  197* ) 

4.  COTTON  STATISTS,  rassed  without  amendaent  H,H.47b9,  to  permit  ^stponement  of 

croj,  repaints  when  issue  date  falls  on  a  non-work  day  (p.  12387).  •«!, 

5.  HUBaL  jtoiBILITATIoN.  The  Agriculture  Committee' reported  with  amendmeft^  H.H. 
/to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to_c-ntinue  administration  of 
ultimately  liquidate  Federal  fural  rehabilitati  .u  projects  .uep.  0^1 

^,!4i3),  ^  ■  X 

m-BEAHING  AhliviALS.'  Fasbed,  over,  on  , objection  of  fiep.- -Cole.  N.Y_,^H. A.  2115,  t' 
traxisfer  fur-oearing  animal  activities  ta  this  Departme  vp.  j  o 


•N. 


7,  HOUSIimG-;  Vj:iTjiiiuii'j;S .  lEiie  xlules  C-onunittee  reijorted  a  resolutijn  for  the  conaideraT 
tion  of  S.  J.k'es.  122,  to  authorize  additi.uial  appropriations  to  provide  housim 
X  for  veterans  (p,  123<^5)  • 

2.  '  Concurred '  in'  the  Senate  anendnent  to  K.it,,b06_,  to-  exclude  cejta^  landf 

i\ Deschutes ■  Co\inty,  Oreg.  frou  the  provisions  of  H.S.  2319-37  so  as  '^provide 
recXeational  areas  (p.-jl23d3J.  This  'Dill. will  now  he  sent  to  the  tre^dent. 

9.  rUDLIC  The  Agriculture  Coniinittee  reported  without  aioendnent  ^^t-.^319.  to 

transfe\  FSA  .  land  and  property  in  Linestone  County  to  Tex.  ^.-‘^ex-jt,  l454) 
(p.  .1241^. 

10.  .IhdSOndEL ,  Dj^sed  as  reported  S.  405,  to  anend  the  Civil  Ser\^e  oidtirenent  diet 
;  .  .so  as  to  provMe  that  an  euployee  .:iay  elect 'to  receive ‘fullered! t  'for  his 

railitary  servic^  toward  retirement  -(pp.  123a9-90)* 

Passed  over.^t  the  request  of  itexo.'  Cole,  D.Y.  ,  S.  ‘M2,  to  provide  for 
.caunting  military\ervice  of  certain  Legislative-BrauK^employees  in  'deterriinin. 
.eligi'oility  fo-r  civii^-service  status  under  the  Ciril  §(ervice  'Classification  Act 

(p..  12329). 

Passed  as  ■rexorted’SS.  376,  to  eliainate  the  l^ear  time  Halt  within  which 
incuabents  of  positions \pvered  into  the  classif^d  service  aay'  be  reconaended 
for  classification  (p,  12^0) . 

Passed  over,  on  objectio\of  Rep.  Barden, ^.C.,  H.R^  1112,  to  aaend  the 
Hatch  Act  so  as  to  authorize^SC,  to  determi^  penalties  for  violation  of  such 
Act  (p.  12390) . 

Received  CSC' s  draft  of  prox^sed  le^^lation  to  grant  additional  basic' 
authority  to  CSC.  To  Civil  Servi^  Coaaittee.  (p.  124l2») 

Received  CSC' s  draft  of  x)roposVd^egislation  to  amend  the  "Act  to  prevent 
purchase  and  sale  of  public  office. '^p^o  Judiciary  Committee,  (p*  *12413.) 

\  '  •  .  ■  * 

11.  UNO  BILL.  The  Rules  Committee  reported, resolution  for  the  consideration  of 

this  bill,  S,  1520  (p.  124o1). y^ep.  Stew^t,  Okla.  ,  spoke  coamending  the  SCS 
programs  and  their  internatio^l  importance  (pp.  12405-7)* 

12.  FEDERAL  TRADE.  COMMISSION.  -  Sl§ceived  ETC's  repo^  on  resale  price  maintenance.  T* 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Cymerce  Committee,  (p.  ^2412.) 

13%  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Rec^fved  State  Department's  dra^t  of  proposed- legislation  to 
amend  the  Surplus  P::yperty  Act  to  designate  that  De^rtment  as  disposal  agency 
for  surplus ^,p,i  up er^f  (..utside  .  the  continental  U.S.  T^^xpenditures  in  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Depa rtmeuGs^c.mmi btee.  (u,  12412.) 

14.  CLAEiS.  Pa  ssed/cver  on  objection  of  Rep,  Cele,  N.Y,,  H.R\l2l,  to' provide  f»r 

adjustment.  dr  certain  tort  claims  against  the -U.S.  and  eon^r  jurisdiction  in 
respect  the^to  on  U.S.  district  courts  (p.  12387). 

15.  RSCLi\MATI@N,,  Passed  without  amendment  H.R,  1629,  -to  authori-ce  -^f^^rior-  to  pur¬ 

chase  ^provements  or  pay  damages  for  removal  of  improvements-  on^.S.  lands  on 
the  ^ise  Reclamation  Project  (p.  12329) . 


IG.J^DERAL  pay  bill.  Continued  debate  on  this  bill,  S.  l4l5,  to  increase.  '  3^&|deral 
/  salaries  by  20^  (pp.  12321-4,  123 27-30 )  .  Sen.  Downey,  Calif.,  coimpared  present  . 
/  Federal  salaries' with  the’ increased  cost  of  living. 

17.  UHRRA  AUTHORIZATION.  Began  debate  on  H.R,  4649,  to  increase  the  aioxcropriation'’ 
authorization  for  UURRA  by  $1,350,000,000.  (pp.  12335-44). 
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Honorable  Clifton  A.  Woodrum,  whose 
qO^lities  I  have  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
seri>^  for  more  than  4  years.  Soon  I 
camei.^0  appreciate  the  great  service  Mr. 
WooDRto  was  rendering  to  the  Congress 
and  to  tkve  Nation  in  the  exercise  of  his 
splendid  ri^ulties  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  Statfe  in  trying  times.  I  would 
not  make  cokiparisons,  but  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  '11;  as  my  opinion  that  we 
have  lost,  in  his  separation  from  congres¬ 
sional  life,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  in  that  body.  At  all  times  he 
has  been  active,  but  at  no  time  willing 
to  impose  his  opinions- in  a  thoughtless 
way.  \ 

Membership  in  this  body^has  been  with 
him  g,  recognition  of  a  dutj^ithe  privilege 
imposes.  In  addition  to  hfs  splendid 
service  as  a  faithful  member  ofj^e  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  he  has,  when 
occasion  demanded  his  splendid  abilities, 
met  every  responsibility  of  membership 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Oftentimes,-  in  critical  hours,  when 
measures  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balancejv 
I  have  seen  him  take  the  floor  of  the 
House  and,  fortified  by  the  high  esteem 
as  to  ability  and  honesty  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  membership,  apparently 
turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  measures  de¬ 
signed  and  required  to  meet  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  hour  and  the  occasion. 

I  am  just  grateful  that  circumstances 
did  not  call  him  from  the  service  at  an 
earlier  time.  In  retrospective  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  ability  and  honesty 
in  the  last  4  years,  and  in  remembrance 
of  the  great  service  he  has  rendered  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  I  am  minded  to  express 
thanks  and  appreciation  that  he  re¬ 
mained  with  us  until  these  crucial  days 
had  passed.  We  shall,  nevertheless,  miss 
his  splendid  service  in  the  important  but 
less  crucial  days  to  follow. 

I  entertain  the  hope  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  separation  from  immediate 
activities  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  we  may  have  his  advice  and  counsel 
in  meeting  the  responsibilities  yet  de¬ 
volving  upon  Members  of  the  Congress. 
It  must  be  true,  also,  that  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  wise,  faithful,  and  important 


tion.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  he  has  exerted  a  great 
stabilizing  influence.  The  country  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

With  his  hosts  of  friends  I  join  in 
wishing  him  much  success  in  his  new 
fields  of  endeavor.  I  repeat  that  I  per¬ 
sonally  and  keenly  regret  that  Congress 
and  the  country  are  to  lose  his  most  effi¬ 
cient  services,  especially  at  this  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Spence]. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  admiration  I  have  for  him,  I  feel 
impelled  to  say  a  few  words  in  tribute  to 
our  great  colleague,  Clifton  A.  Wood- 
rum.  I  was  not  closely  associated  with 
him.  I  served  on  no  committee  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  But  from  the  first 
day  I  served  in  the  House,  I  recognized 
him  as  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  fine 
character  who  exercised  a  tremendous 
influence  on  his  colleagues.  In  the  15 
years  I  have  been  here  he  has  continu¬ 
ously  grov/n  in  stature  until  he  is  now 
^unquestionably  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Vuly  great  statesmen  of  our  Nation.  / 
"'pis  departure  from  the  House  is  a  tre- 
meivdous  loss  not  only  to  his  State  but 
to  tl^Nation.  A  constituency  with  the 
good  Judgment  to  elect  him  would  cer¬ 
tainly  n^e  retained  him  in  office  as  long 
as  he  deshed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the 
great  regr^  they  feel  at  his' departure 
from  the  Hdl^e. 

He  has  laid  d^wn  the  onerous  duties  of 
his  office  and  ha*  assumed  a  position  in 
private  enterpris^^where  he  can  render 
service  that  will  bK  inestimable  to  the 
farmers  of  our  Nation.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  ability  'fciiat  distinguished 
him  in  public  service  cause  his  rise 
to  the  most  influential  positions  in  his 
new  field.  The  greatest  re\^rd  of  public 
service,  that  v/hich  brings  more  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  him  who  serves  tharl*i.,;gnything 
else,  is,flie  respect  and  confidence  and 
affectionate  regard  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  gratitude  and  friendship  of  hi^on- 
stijjfients.  The  demonstration  of  thejre- 
spect  in  which  Clifton  Woodrum  is  h^^ 
jfcy  his  colleagues  leaves  no  doubt  that  he. 


service  he  has  rendered  will  of  itself  aid  y  has  that  respect  in  a  peculiar  degree,  \ 

ft  1  vFft-rrM  Q  ftO  c\f  /  .t » _ y-i _ _ j-_ '■ 


us,  who  remain,  in  the  performance  of-- 
our  duties  as  the  days  may  require.  ^ 
In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  to  t«m 
my  sincerest  good  wishes  for  his  health, 
his  happiness,  and  many  suqeessful 
years  in  the  days  to  come.  .  / 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  ^eaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  fron^>Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whittington].  4 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  >Ir.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  his  colleagues  jh  deserved  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  high  quality the  public  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  m^friend  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman'- irom  Virginia,  Mr. 
Woodrum.  Persoj^ally,  I  regret  that  he 
is  retiring  from/the  House.  The  coun¬ 
try  can  ill  afiprd  to  loose  the  valuable 
public  servi^s  of  men  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  WoqpRUM  possesses  to  an  unusual 
degree  tljS  qualifications  for  successful 
legislati,ve  work.  He  is  familiar  with 
the  scjiCnce  of  government.  He  has  an 
unusual  personality  and  is  an  extraor- 
dinjfrily  good  public  speaker.  He  not 
on^  has  ability,  but  he  has  courage  and 
^dependence.  He  is  a  man  of  convic¬ 


and  we  know  that  his  constituents  whom 
he  has  served  so  long  and  faithfully  will 
always  hold  him  in  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  which  he  so  richly  deserves. 

His  name  will  be  written  high  upon  the 
list  of  great  men  who  have  served  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  his  fine 
services,  his  sound  judgment,  and  his 
good  advice.  We  wish  him  health,  hap¬ 
piness,  and  success  in  his  new  field. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Luther  A.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  desire  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Woodrum], 
who  is  resigning  from  the  House  effec¬ 
tive  December  31,  and  who  has  just  made 
a  very  able  and  eloquent  address. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  serve  continuously  with  him  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  since  we  both  be¬ 
came  Members  at  the  same  time,  on 


March  4,  1923.  There  were  117  new' 
Members  sworn  in  on  that  day,  but  oi^ly 
7  of  these  now  remain  as  Member^  of 
the  House.  / 

The  gentleman  from  Virgin^  [Mr. 
Woodrum]  was  regarded  as  .®n  able 
Member  from  the  very  incepjfon  of  his 
service  here,  but  I  have  v^tched  with 
pride  his  growth  and  deyfisopment  and 
influence  until  today  he  leaves  the  House, 
regarded  by  all  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  influential  Members  of  the  entire 
House  membership. .  He  has  reached  this 
pinnacle  by  reason  of  hard  work,  an  able 
and  brilliant  mind  and  an  eloquent  and 
convincing  speaker,  but  above  all  of  these 
qualities,  he/nas  character,  and  the 
membershigi^f  the  House  believes  in  his 
honesty,  igtegrity,  and  sincerity. 

His  plac'e  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  fill, 
and  hijj^istrict  and  the  Nation  lose  one 
of  t^ifi  ablest  legislators  when  Cliff 
Wo^uM  ceases  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
H^se. 

/l  am  sure  that  I  voice  not  only  my  own 
^sentiments,  but  that  of  the  entire  mem- 
‘  bership  when  I  wish  for  him  a  long, 
happy,  and  prosperous  life. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Patrick]. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
came  to  this  Congress  nothing  has  been 
more  clear  than  the  sentiment  of  this 
House  today.  The  Members  who  make 
up  the  House  of  Representatives  genu¬ 
inely  regret  to  see  Cliff  Woodrum  pass 
from  these  halls  and  quit  this  body.  But 
he  will  always  be  one  of  us.  We  feel  his 
going  keenly.  We  feel  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  so  valuable  a  Member.  But 
he  feels  that  we  can  get  along  and  that 
the  grand  old  State  of  Virginia  can  get 
along.  Personally,  I  wish  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  stick  it  out  with  us  till 
we  get  by  this  hard  pull.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  out  of  our  wargear  into  a  peacetime 
economy  and  need  our  men  who  through 
the  past  years  have  learned  where  the 
pieces  can  safely  be  put  together. 

Cliff  Woodrum  has  always  stood  as 
one  of  the  tall  men  of  this  lawmaking 
department  of  the  United  States.  He 
possesses  ability,  courage,  energy,  integ- 
■yjity,  and  perspicacity.  These  give  to  a 
^an  the  respect  of  his  fellows,  always, 
btjt  Cliff  V/oodrum  has  another  quality. 
It  hLa  genteel  genuineness  and  warmth 
thatymade  his  fellows  love  him  even 
above^eir  high  measure  of  respect.  It 
is  this  thgt  makes  us  gather  in  today  and 
stay  togetlmr  to  throw  a  few  flowers  after 
the  lively  ^rriage  that  conveys  him  to 
more  profltalite  labors.  Instead  of  self¬ 
ishly  bewailin^ijiis  going  out  and  leaving 
us  I  ask  you  fellow  Congressmen  to  join 
me  in  unselfishly  tvishing  him  every  hap¬ 
piness  in  his  new  flgld  for  we  know  he 
will  prove  a  worthy  laborer.  Pew  of  us 
are  here  who  have  not  vi(ondered  why  we 
do  not  lose  more  of  our^most  able  from 
these  Halls.  Very  few  ar^n  the  floor  of 
this  House  who  could  not  r^ke  a  great 
deal  more  in  civil  activities. 

Well,  he  leaves  with  a  friendly  word. 
He  tells  us  we  can  raise  the  pay  of  ^nited 
States  judges  blit  they  cannot  raisekours. 

Before  I  take  my  seat  please  let, me 
call  attention  to  one  matter  for  which 
we  should  be  truly  thankful.  To  succeed 
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btiFF  WooDRUM  as  chairman  of  his  im- 
poi-tant  subcommittee  stands  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida,  the  Honorable  Joe 
HendSI^ks,  a  man  of  finest  character,  a 
man  ofSability  and  highest  nobility  of 
character;-^  I  talked  today  with  Cliff 
WooDRUM  on  this  subject  and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  ^oughts.  I  find  the  fact  to 
be  that  his  leading  this  House  is  to  him 
brightened  by  hfis  confidence  in  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  I,  for  on%i  truly  am  happy  that 
the  work  so  well  dijne  by  our  departing 
colleague  goes  to  dupable  and  worthy 
hands.  \ 

So  long,  friend  Cliff ,^u  are  to  be  long 
remembered  here  for  me\gf  your  stature 
throw  a  long  shadow. 

ANNOUNCEME 

The  SPEAKER.  The  ChaiA^sires  to 
annoimce  that  in  view  of  the^essure 
of  business  today,  there  being  tl^Con- 
sent  Calendar,  three  suspensions>^wo 
messages  from  the  President,  andXhe 
desire  to  call  up  the  United  Nations 
ganization  bill,  the  Chair  cannot  recog’ ^ 
niZ8  Members  to  extend  remarks  until 
the  legislative  business  of  the  day  is 
■dippoowi'  ofi  ■ 
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EMPLOYMENT-PRODUCTION  BILL  SENT 
TO  CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
ManascoI. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  S.  380  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  policy  and  program  for 
assuring  continuing  full  emplosment  and 
full  production  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts 
of  industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  with  a  House  amendment,  in¬ 
sist  on  the  House  amendment,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama?  [After  a  pause.]  .  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Man.asco,  Cochran, 
Whittington,  Hoffman,  and  Bender. 
AWmfPMDHq*'  <<0  BBHyiOBMBiT'B  W.B 

JUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1944^CONFEREN^ 

REPORT 

Mr.  RANKIN  submitted  the  fouling 
conference  report  and  statement  /n  the 
bill  (H.  R.  3749)  to  amend  thei^rvice- 
inen’s  Readjustment  Act  of  19«  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  readjustment  aHjroance  for 
all  veterans  of  World  1 
Conference 

The  committee  of  confeafiice  on  the  disa¬ 
greeing  votes  of  the  t^>  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senpte  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
3149)  to  amend  the  Servicemen’s  Readjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1944  toj^rovide  for  a  readjust¬ 
ment  allowance  fof  all  veterans  of  World 
War  II,  having  mjlz,  after  full  and  free  con- 
firence,  have  ^reed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  tjf  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  tha^House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  tjfe  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
&mendjftent  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
propjfed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  cSenate  amend- 
insert  the  following :  “That  the  second 
fence  of  section  100  of  the  Servicemen’s 
eadjurtment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended.  Is 


amended  to  read  as  follows:  ‘The  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tending  benefits  to  veterans  and  dependents, 
and  to  the  extent  he  deems  necessary,  to 
procure  the  necessary  space  for  administra¬ 
tive,  clinical,  medical,  and  out-patient 
treatment  purposes  by  lease,  purchase,  or 
construction  of  buildings,  or  by  condemna¬ 
tion  or  declaration  of  taking,  pursuant  to 
existing  statutes.’ 

“Sec.  2.  Section  104  of  the  Servicemen’s 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  para¬ 
graph  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

“  ‘Any  veteran  entitled  to  a  prosthetic  ap¬ 
pliance  shall  be  furnished  such  fitting  and 
training,  including  institutional  training,  in 
the  use  of  such  appliance  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  whether  in  a  Veterans’  Administration 
facility,  other  training  institution,  or  by 
out-patient  treatment,  including  such  serv¬ 
ice  under  contract  and  including  necessary 
travel  expenses  to  and  from  their  homes 
to  such  hospital  or  training  institution. 

“  ‘The  Administrator  may  procure  any  and 
all  items  mentioned  herein,  including  neces¬ 
sary  services  required  in  the  fitting,  supplying, 
and  training  in  use  of  such  items  by  purchase, 
manufacture,  contract,  or  in  such  other  man- 
ler  as  the  Administrator  may  determine  to  be 
pper  without  regard  to  any  other  provisioi 
^w.’ 

3.  Section  200  of  the  Servicemen’s 
^oadltostment  Act  of  1944,  as  amend^n  is 
imenolid  by  adding  at  the  end  ther^n  the 
ollowinl^ew  subsection : 

“  ‘(c)  Administrator  is  furthj^ author- 
zed  at  hisAiscretlon  and  underyfuch  regu- 
atlons  as  hilkmay  prescribe  tyr furnish,  if 
ivallable,  nece»ary  space  an^^ltable  ofEce 
’acuities  for  th^ise  of  paid  lull-time  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  sucnScrganlza^ns.’ 

“Sec.  4.  Section  3^(a)yK  the  Servicemen’s 
Readjustment  Act  o\1044,  as  amended,  is 
imended  to  read  as  fojlfcws: 

“  ‘Sec.  302.  (a)  ’Thf  S^-etary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Jfavy,  and  the  Secretary 
jf  the  Treasury  y*e  authorl|ed  and  directed 
;o  establish,  frgim  time  to  ttoae,  boards  of 
•eview  compolid  of  five  cor^nssioned  of- 
Icers.  two  whom  shall  be  sakcted  from 
:he  MedicyrCorps  of  the  Army  at  Navy,  or 
from  the^ublic  Health  Service,  a^he  case 
may  be^^t  shall  be  the  duty  of  a^  such 
ooard  J6  review,  at  the  request  of  any*)pflicer 
retiraff  or  released  from  active  service,  l^th- 
for  physical  disability  pursuan^to 
decision  of  a  retiring  board,  board 
fedlcal  survey,  or  disposition  board,  the  find¬ 
ings  and  decisions  of  such  board.  Such  re- 
-  irlew  shall  be  based  upon  all  available  serv¬ 
ice  records  relating  to  the  officer  requesting 
such  review,  and  such  other  evidence  as  may 
be  presented  by  such  officer.  Witnesses  shall 
be  permitted  to  present  testimony  either  in 
person  or  by  affidavit,  and  the  officer  request¬ 
ing  review  shall  be  allowed  to  appear  before 
such  board  of  review  in  person  or  by  counsel. 
In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  section 
such  board  of  review  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  exercised  by,  or  vested  In,  the 
board  whose  findings  and  decision  are  being 
reviewed.  The  proceedings  and  decision  of 
each  such  board  of  review  affirming  or  revers¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  any  such  retiring  board, 
board  of  medical  survey,  or  disposition  board 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  ‘Treasury,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
shall  be  laid  by  him  before  the  President  for 
his  approval  or  disapproval  and  orders  in 
the  case,’ 

“Sec,  5.  (a)  Paragraph  1  of  part  ’VIII  of 
■Veterans  Regulation  Numbered  1  (a),  as 

amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“  ‘1,  Any  person  who  served  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  on  or  after  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1940,  and  prior  to  the  termination 
of  the  present  war,  and  who  shall  have  been 
discharged  or  released  therefrom  under  con¬ 


ditions  other  than  dishonorable,  and  who 
either  shall  have  served  ninety  days  or  mo^ 
exclusive  of  any  period  he  was  assigned^^r 
a  course  of  education  or  training  undej^he 
Army  specialized  training  program  the 
Navy  college  training  program,  whicl^course 
was  a  continuation  of  his  civilian  a^rse  and 
was  pursued  to  completion,  or  a^K  cadet  or 
midshipman  at  one  of  the  servl^ academies, 
or  shall  have  been  discharged  M^eleased  from 
active  service  by  reason  of  aa^ctual  service- 
incurred  Injury  or  dlsabilit’j^shall  be  eligible 
for  and  entitled  to  recelveJuucatlon  or  train¬ 
ing  under  this  part:  Pjnvided.  That  such 
course  shall  be  initiate  not  later  than  four 
years  after  either  th^date  of  his  discharge 
or  the  termination  the  present  war,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  \ater: -provided  further.  That  no 
such  education,^ training  shall  be  afforded 
beyond  nine  after  the  termination  of 

th''  present  -via 

“(b)  PaM^aph  2  of  part  VIII  of  such 
Rsgulatioyis  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘2.  such  eligible  person  shall  be 

entltle^^o  education  or  tralnlng  at  an  ap- 
provey  educational  or  training  Institution 
for  j^erlod  of  one  year  plus  the  time  such 
penjron  was  in  the  active  service  on  or  after 
btember  16,  1940,  and  before  the  termina- 
Hon  of  the  war,  exclusive  of  any  period  he 
^was  assigned  for  a  course  of  education  or 
training  under  the  Army  specialized  training 
program  or  the  Navy  college  training  pro¬ 
gram,  which  course  was  a  continuation  of  his 
civilian  course  and  was  pursued  to  comple¬ 
tion,  or  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  at  one 
of  the  service  academies,  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  total  period  of  education  or  train¬ 
ing  exceed  four  years:  Provided,  That  his 
work  continues  to  be  satisfactory  throughout 
the  period,  according  to  the  regularly  pre¬ 
scribed  standards  and  practices  of  the  insti¬ 
tution:  Provided  further.  That  wherever  the 
period  of  eligibility  ends  during  a  quarter  or 
semester  and  after  a  major  part  of  such 
quarter  or  semester  has  expired,  such  period 
shall  be  extended  to  the  termination  of  such 
unexpired  quarter  or  semester.’ 

“(c)  Paragraph  3  of  part  VIH  of  such  Reg¬ 
ulation  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“‘3.  (a)  Such  person  shall  be  eligible  for 
and  entitled  to  such  course  of  education  or 
training,  full  time  or  the  equivalent  thereof 
in  part-time  training,  as  he  may  elect,  and 
at  any  approved  educational  or  training 
institution  at  which  he  chooses  to  enroll, 
whether  or  not  located  in  the  State  in  which 
he  resides,  which  will  accept  or  retain  him 
as  a  student  or  trainee  'n  any  field  or  branch 
of  knowledge  which  such  institution  finds 
him  qualified  to  undertake  or  pursue:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator,  he  may  change  a  course  of 
istructlon:  And  provided  further.  That  any 
s«h  course  of  education  or  training  may 
be\hscontinued  at  any  time,  if  it  is  found 
by  Administrator  that,  according  to  the 
regul^ly  prescribed  standards  and  practices 
of  the ’■|stltutlon,  the  conduct  or  progress 
of  such  ^^son  is  unsatisfactory. 

“‘(b)  Ant  such  eligible  person  may  apply 
for  a  short, l^ensive  post-graduate,  or  train¬ 
ing  course  o^Uess  than  thirty  weeks:  Pro¬ 
vided,  Tliat  th^Administrator  shall  have  the 
authority  to  contfcact  with  approved  institu¬ 
tions  for  such  cotkses  if  he  finds  that  the 
agreed  cost  of  such  Icurses  is  reasonable  and 
fair:  Provided  /urfhe^That  (1)  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  paragraph  5  Sl^l  not  prevent  the 
payment  of  such  agreed  i^es,  but  there  shall 
be  charged  against  the  v^eran’s  period  of 
eligibility  the  proportlon^gf  an  ordinary 
school  year  which  the  cost  ofVie  course  bears 
to  $500,  and  (2)  not  in  excesl^f  $500  shall 
be  paid  for  any  such  course. 

“‘(c)  Any  such  eligible  persori^ay  apply 
for  a  course  of  instruction  by  correlbonden.ce 
without  any  subsistence  allowano^  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  Administrator  shall  hlbe  au¬ 
thority  to  contract  with  approved  inl|itu- 
tions  for  such  courses  If  he  finds  that  %he 
agreed  cost  of  such  courses  is  reasonable  add 
fair:  Provided  further,  (1)  That  the  pro^ 
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DIGEST  OF  PEDCSEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  ,D:^ARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(issued  February.  6,  1946,^  for  actions  of  Tuesday,  February  9j  1946) 

(For  staff  of  the  Department  only) 


A.  A . 1 

:opria,tions . 2,S 

Assistant  secretarios. . . .34 

Clotn^g.  .1 . 25 

Dairy  l^ustry . 21, 22 

Economy  . 3I 

Er.roloymenlH^  . . .  5 

F.E.'F.C...X . 4 

Food. ,  ^ .  . : .  24 

Food  productions. . •7>20 

Full,  cnployncnt  .  9 

Grain. . . . *21,24 

Housing. . . .  19 , 29 


.  COITTENTS 

Insect  control,..'. .  g 

Ra-hor . 11,35 

Lahor,  farm...... . 15 

Lands,  puhlic. ....... .Ig, 33 

Loans,  farm.... . 16 

Livestock  and  moats . 24 

Nominations. . . .  6 

Points  of  order, . 12' 

Poultry..  . . 10,21 

Price  control . 3,4,22,26 

Prices . 10,21 

Propert.}’-,  s'arplus . 17,28 

Public  vro rks . 13 


"R.F.C. 

Relief,  foreign,, . "^^4 

Reorganization, .....  31 

Report. . . . .yl3,36 

Rice . : . _ 23 

School- lunch,  proj^^m. ...  g 

Social  socuritj^ji(<C . 36 

Subsidies. ..  21 

Tobacco, , . .  1,10 

Trade,  foroffgn. .  . . .27 

Tran  sporh^ft  ion. . 32 

Vcterai^, . 16,28,30 

Waterj^kcilities .  g 


HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  coim^^tce  reported  bill  increasing  penalties  for  over-ouota  tcbacoc- 
'and  giving  Secretary  ri^ht  to.  reduce  tobacco  quotas.  Sena^  committee  rcuorted 
(Feb. 4)  appropriation-re^ssions  bill  (same  as  vetoed  "l^l  so  far  as  USDii  is  con¬ 
cerned).  Sen.  Uillis  crit\^zed  OPA’ s  -oricc-control  a.d|^nistration  and  its  effect 
.  on  production.  House  re  ceiled  supplemental  appropri^feCon' estimates '' of  01,000,000 
0  for  water  facilities  cond  4^1447^0  for  sprucc-budwor^investigations,  and  requester 
s5.25,000,000  increase  in  limitat^oh  for  school-lunc^program.  Conferees  modified  . 
full-employment  bill.  ^  ’ 

/- 

XSEIIATE 


A. A. A.  TOBACCO,  The  Agriculture  and^^restry  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  H.R,  5135,  to  amend  the  AALct  to  increase,  penalties  fer  over-quota 

tobacco  and  to  give  the  Secretary^he  rX^ht  to  reduce  tobacco  quotas.  ( S.Rept. 

921)  (p.  gPO). 

2*  APPROPRIATION-RESCISSIONS  The  Appro pri^^i^ ns  Committee  reported  (Feb.  4) 

\vith  amendment  this  bill, ylHR.  515^  ( S.Rept,  9^}  (p*  ^35)  •  bill  is  the 

same  as  the  vetoed  bill^^  far  as  this  Repartment\^s  concerned.  (See  Digest  I3) 

3,  PRICE  CONTROL,  Sen.  i^llis,  Ind.,  criticized  OPA' s  p^jce-control  administration 

and  discussed  the^^^fects 'of  such  controls  on  pro  duct  16;^  (pp.  902-4). 

4,  F.E.P.C.  Conto^^d  debate  on  S.  101,  the  FEPC  bill  (op.  89^,  90!4-15).  During^ 

the  debate  Sq<U  Moore,  Okla. ,  inserted  Daily  Oklahoman  editorials  criticizing 
CPA's  pr ice^ontrol  administration  (pp.  910-l)*  X 

5,  U.S.E.  Sj/  Sen.  Mead,  N.Y.,  inserted  a  National  Assn,  for  -^i-dvanQeme^^of  Colored 

’Peo-pyTs  resolution  favoring  H.R.  4437,  "to  return  public  employmen-X^f f ices  to 
the>^tates  (p.  890)  . 

6,  IJifelNATIONS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee . reported  favorably  on  th^^i^om- 
inations  of  H.'v.  Jones,  H.T.  Bodmau,  and  C.B.  Henderson  to  be  members  of 
RFC  Board  of  Directors,  and  of  .V/ilson  N.  Vyatt  to  be  National  Housing  Admini 


W  trator,  and  received  the  nomination  of  G-regory  to  he  War  Assets  Adainis-j/^ 

\trator  (p.  924), 

7,  BO^IGN  RELIEF.  Sen.  Capehart,  Ind»5  inserted  his  statement  on  the  food  p/bh- 
lei^  and  starvation  conditions  in  Europe  (pp»  S9S-902).  / 

\  HOUSE  y- 

\ 

S,  APPROPRIA^iOHS.  Received  from  the  President  appropriation  estimate  (1947  "bud¬ 
get  amendm^ts)  for  this  Department  of  $l,l44,000,  including  $1,^0,000  for 
v/ater  facilH^iGS  $1 44, 000  for-  FS  spruce  hud-worm  investiga^ons,  and  an  in- 
crease  in  lii^tation  of  $25,000,000' fbr  the'  school- lunch  proai^n  (H#Doc*-452) 

(p. 


-V— — ^-JC' 


9»  FULIr-EfCPIOYMENT  BILL.  Received  the  conference  report  on  this  hill,  f>»  3SO  (pp, 
940“2)  .  The  new  version  of-  the- hill  is  a  substitute  for  the  lar^uage,  of  hpth 
■  the  Senate  hill  and  the  House' araencixient.  The  hill  declares  that  it  is  the  pol¬ 
icy  and  responsibility  of  the  Goverhmcnt  to  use  all  practical  means  to  promote 
free  enterprise  for  the  ourpose  of  maintaining  condition’s  under  v;hich  there 
will,  he  opportunity  for  "niuximum  employment,'*’  The  term  ’’full  omployrachf*'  is  re¬ 
jected.  The  term  "all  practical  moans"  embraces  public  works  hut  includes  , 

legislation.  The  terms  "full,  "  *^uar ante e,  "  "assure,"  "investment and  "expen- 
diture"  do  not  occur  in  the  conference  agreement.  It  provides  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  review  economic  conditions  and  s^ihmit  his  program.  There  is  provi¬ 
sion  for  threo  economic  advisors  to  the  President  and  for  a  joint  Con¬ 
gressional  committee.  The  section  on  interpretation  is  eliminated  and  the 
title  of  the  hill  changed  to  read  as  follows:  "An  act  to  declare  a  nolional  pol¬ 
icy  on  employment,  production,  and .p-ur chasing  power,  and  for  other  purposes." 


10*  PRICES.  Rep.  Phillips,  Calif.,  cryfacizafi  the  OPA  ceiling  prices  on  -poultry  and 
asked  for  an  examination  of  OPA  ^figures  T^the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  (pp.  966-7) • 

Received  a  Ky.  Legislatuflffe  memorial  ur^pg  a  floor  urice  fgr  tobacco  (p. 

:  96g)'.  “ 

11»  LABOR.  Continued  debate  ojf^H.R,  490S,  the  fact-fading  hill,  and  H.R*  5262,  to 
provide  additional  facimties  for  the  mediation  of^lahor  disputes  (pp»942-66). 
During  the  discus  sion  l^ps.  Arends  ( Ill, )  and  Pace  ^a)  discussed  the  position 
of  the  farmer  in  they^urrent  labor  dis-rutes  and  urget^^egi  slat  ion  to  guarantee 
the  farmer's  right  fo  take  his  produce  to  market  witho^  interference  (p,  943). 

12*  POIHT-OF-ORDER  BI^.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  Interi^lCy  Department  a  pro¬ 
posed  hill  to  Dcenact  and  amend  the  organic  act  of  the  G-eof^gical  Survey  by  in¬ 
corporating  tjirerein  substantive  provisions  for  long- continued  duties  and  func¬ 
tions  and  h^redefining  their  geographic  scope.  To  Mines  and  \ining  Committees. 
.  (pp.  gg9,^7).  •  •  '  "  ■ 

13«  PUBLIC  'WjJRKS.  Received  from  the  Federal  Works  Agency  their  ^ixth  aj^^ual  report, 

t  .  T945*/To  Public  Buildings  and  G-rounds  Committee,  (p.  967O 


l4»  ’UURM,  Received  a  Minn.  Lutheran  Synod  petition  urging  extension  of 
occupied  countries  (p.  96g) . 

V  . 

•  ■  BILLS-niTROLUCED 


UIH 


to 


FARtl  LABOR.  H.R,  5367  (see  Digest  I6)  includes  a  prevision  that  no  controversj 
shall  he  within  the  scope  of  the  hill  if  it  concerns  employment  of  agricultural 
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.  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there¬ 
of  >Bhall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1/ 

Thrill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  a^d  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  th^able. 

LLIAM  C.  REESE 

The  Clerk  edited  the  bill  (H.  R.  3085) 
for  the  relief  oN^ilham  C.  Reese. 

The  SPEAKErX^  there  objection  to 
the  present  consid^tion  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPRINGER  aiftd  Mr.  DOLLIVER 
objected;  and,  under  ^e  rule,  the  bill 
was  recommitted  to  th^Committee  on 
Claims. 

MRS.  MAY  HOLLi! 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (I®^.  5010) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  May  Holl^d. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec^on  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  mU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cWk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs.  May  Holland, 
Cape  May,  N.  J.,  the  sum  of  $10,000.  The 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settle¬ 
ment  of  all  claims  of  the  said  Mrs.  May  Hol¬ 
land  against  the  United  States  on  ’'account 
of  the  death  of  her  husband,  Leslie  W.  Hol¬ 
land,  who  was  fatally  Injured  on  September 
2,  1942,  when  the  bicycle  he  was  riding  on 
State  Highway  Route  No.  4,  near  Cape  May, 
N.  J.,  was  struck  by  a  United  States  Army 
truck. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  figure  “$10,000” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  “$5,529.” 

Page  2,-  line  2,  after  the  word  “truck:” 
Insert  "Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  this  act  in  excess  of  10  per¬ 
cent  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un¬ 
lawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not¬ 
withstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrt  efed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  j  drd 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  Jr  on- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GRANTING  AN  HONORABLE 
TO  WILLIAM  ROSEN: 


3CHARGE 

tG 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill^(H.  R.  1616) 
to  grant  an  honorable  ^scharge  from 
the  military  service  of  me  United  States 
to  William  Rosenberg/ 

The  SPEAKER.  ^  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  jnO  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  ^'^follows: 

Be  it  enacted^  etc..  That  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  be  granted  to  William  .  Rosenberg, 
Army  serlaLKo.  6041837,  for  the  period  of  an 
enlistment' 'in  the  United  States  Army  ex¬ 
tending  .from  July  8,  1916,  to  December  26, 
1917,  said  discharge  to  supplement  the  par¬ 
don  gifanted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Sta^  under  date  of  February  2,  1918. 

jKc.  2.  That,  upon  request,  t^e  Secretary 
w  War  shall  grant  to  William  Rosenberg, 
Army  serial  No.  6041837,  a  discharge  certifi¬ 


cate  showing  that  he  Is  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  honorably  discharged  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

strike  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“That  in  the  administration  of  any  laws 
conferring  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits 
upon  honorably  discharged  soldiers  or  their 
dependents,  William  Rosenberg  shall  here¬ 
after  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
honorably  discharged  from  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  as  a  private  of 
Company  M,  Forty-ninth  Infantry,  on  the 
26th  day  of  December  1917:  Provided,  That 
no  bounty,  back  pay,  pension,  or  allowance 
shall  be  held  to  have  accrued  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read:  “A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  William  Rosenberg.” 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the., 
ible. 

AtlraORl2;iNG  SALB  OP  THE  ALLOTJ 

o\  HENRY  REISER  ON  THE  CROV 

DI.^  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The^^rk  called  the  bill  (Sy^SO)  to 
authorizei^he  sale  of  the  aiwfenent  of 
Henry  Keisl^  on  the  Crow  Iryflan  Reser¬ 
vation,  Mom 

The  SPEAI5ER.  Is  th^  objection  to 
the  present  conW^deratioif  of  the  bill? 

There  being  nb  obi^tion,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  fm^ivs: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.JK^e.t  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  heraj^  Ikithorized,  upon  the 
application  of  H^ny  K^er  in  writing,  to 
offer  for  sale  to^he  hignilet  bidder,  under 
such  terms  an^conditions  s®  the  Secretary 
may  prescrib^  the  allotm^t  of  Henry 
Keiser,  Croj/^ Indian  allottee  3313,  de¬ 
scribed  as/fots  11  and  12  of  section  3,  west 
half  of  action  10,  township  2  soitth,  range 
30  eas^  and  southwest  quarter  rfcrthwest 
quart^  northwest  quarter  southwesk  quar- 
ter.^outh  half  southwest  quarter^and 
soufiieast  quarter  of  section  1,  townsH^p  8 
s^th,  range  37  east,  principal  meridian, 
lorn  County,  Mont.,  containing  seven  huii\ 
^dred  and  eighteen  and  seventy-five  one  hun¬ 
dredths  acres:  Provided,  That  such  part  of 
the  proceeds  received  from  the  sale  of  said 
land  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
deem  advisable  shall  be  reinvested  in  other 
lands  selected  by  said  Henry  Keiser,  and 
such  land  so  selected  and  purchased  shall 
not  be  alienated  or  encumbered  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
shall  be  nontaxable  and  such  restrictions 
shall  appear  in  the  conveyance.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  such  proceeds,  if  any,  shall  be  de¬ 
posited  to  the  credit  of  Henry  Keiser  and 
shall  be  expended  under  Individual  Indian 
money  regulations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  laid 
on  the  table. 

AUTHORIZING  SALE  OP  THE  ALLOTMENT 

OP  Leroy  milliken  on  the  crow 

INDIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.  R.  4027) 
authorizing  sale '  of  the  allotment  of 
LeRoy  Milliken  on  the  Crow  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation,  Mont. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secret^  of 
the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  up^  the 
application  of  LeRoy  Milliken  in  w^^ng,  to 
offer  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  t^on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec/etary  may 
prescribe,  the  followlng-descrl^iM  lands  al¬ 
lotted  to  said  LeRoy  Mllllkefi:  The  south 
half  of  the  south  half  of  the  north  half  of 
the  northeast  quarter,  tyie  south  half  of 
the  northeast  quarter,  tffe  southeast  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  northwest  garter,  the  east  half 
of  the  southwest  qu^ter,  and  the  south¬ 
east  quarter,  of  sectioh  24,  township  5  south, 
range  26  east,  the  north  half  of  the  north¬ 
east  quarter,  th^southeast  quarter  of  the 
northeast  quarter,  and  the  northeast  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  no:^Rwest  quarter,  of  section  25, 
township  6  9<iutb|»  range  26  east,  and  lots  4, 
9,  and  10  pt  section  19,  township  5  south, 
range  27  j^t,  Montana  principal  meridian. 

The,.-t)ill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  y6ad  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tii^*  and  passed,  and  a  motion'to  recon- 
syjrer  was  laid  on  the  table. 

_,AUthorizing  the  issuance  op  a 

PATENT  IN  FEE  TO  ALICE  YARLOTT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  4034) 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  patent  in 
fee  to  Alice  Yarlott. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
issue  Alice  Yarlott  Othermedicine,  a  Crow 
Indian  allottee,  a  patent  in  fee  to  the  follow¬ 
ing-described  lands  allotted  to  her  on  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mont. :  The  north¬ 
west  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter,  sec¬ 
tion  11,  township  9  south,  range  34  east,  Mon¬ 
tana  principal  meridian.  Big  Horn  County, 
Mont.,  containing  40  acres. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments  : 

In  line  7  of  the  bill  strike  out  the  word 
“southwest”  and  substitute  therefor  “south¬ 
east.” 

Correct  the  name  “Alice  Yarlott”  in  the 
title  and  in  line  4  of  the  bill  to  “Alice  Yar¬ 
lott  Othermedicine.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
id  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tiiije,  and  passed. 

ae  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“Authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  patent 
In  fee^  Alice  Yarlott  Othermedicine.” 

A  mofijn  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AUTHORIZlHQi  ISSUANCE  OP  PATENT  IN 
FEE  Tp  WILBUR  KEISER 

The  Clerk  ca'I^d  the  bill  (H.  R.  4035) 
authorizing  the  i»uance  of  a  patent  fee 
to  Wilbur  Keiser. 

There  being  no  (Miyection,  the  Clerk 
read’  the  bill,  as  follow^: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  authorized  'and  directed  to 
issue  to  Wilbur  Keiser  a  pateiit  in  fee  to  the 
following-described  lands  allotiSed  to  him  on 
the  Crow  Indian  Reservation,  Mqnt.:  Lot  4 
and  the  southwest  quarter  of  the'jjouthwest 
quarter  of  section  2,  and  the  west  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  11,  towhphlp  3 
north,  range  31  east,  Montana  principa^.me- 
ridlan,  containing  157.2  acres. 

With  the  following  committee  amend? 
ments :  ,  '■ 
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'  Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  “Wilbur”  ar 
insert  “Wilbert.” 

■  Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  “two-tentbs 
insert  “twenty-two  one-hundredths.”  f  , 

^he  committee  amendments  ^ere| 

agreed  to.  ^  ,  J  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and^read  a  third  time,  was  read  thf  third 
tim^,  and  passed.  ? 

Th%  title  was  amended  so  as  ro  read: 
“A  biU  authorizing  the  issuance  (f  a  pat¬ 
ent  in\fee  to  Wilbert  Keiser."  J 

A  nitotion  to  reconsider  waff  laid  on 
the  table.  / 

■j  HERMAN  GELS  ^ 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  (Jl.  R.  4957) 
for  the  r^ef  of  Herm%n  Gelb. 

There  being  no  objectiop,  the  Clerk 
•read  the  bSl.  as  follows:  J 

Be  it  enaAed,  etc..  That  Secretary  of 

the  Treasury ^e,  and  he  is  h^eby,  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  ainy  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  «herwise  apwopriated,  to  Her¬ 
man  Gelb,  of  New  York  C^y,  N.  Y.,  the  sum 
of  $500,  in  full  sittlement  ^  all  claims  against 
the  United  Sta^fes  by  said  Herman  Gelb  on 
account  of  the  dnjurie^  sustained  by  him 
when  the  automdpile  ii^hlch  he  was  a  pas¬ 
senger  was  struck^y  a^ar  Department  jeep 
on  October  15,  1«3,  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.; 
Provided.  That  no  p^rl'of  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated  in  this  actito  excess  of  10  percent 
thereof  shall  be  paW  or  delivered  to  or  re¬ 
ceived  by  any  agentVr  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered’ to  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  sap^e  ^all  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  (lont^ry  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  flhe  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deentod  guAty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  convic^on  th^eof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  eweedlng  fc.OOO. 

The  bill  w/s  ordered,  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  tMird  time^  wfes  read  the  third 
time,  and  p^sed,  and  a  ipotion  to  recon 
sider  was  l^d  on  the  tab 

Mae.  MINERVA  c.\davis 

The,  Cl^k  called  the  bil\  (H.  R.  5167) 
for  the  celief  of  the  estatd  of  Mrs.  Mi¬ 
nerva  Davis.  V 

Mr.  pOLLIVER  and  Mr.\SPRINGER 
object^,  and,  under  the  rule,Vhe  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committe^on  Claims. 
/flag  op  church  of  qoD 

Tbe  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.\r.  5258) 
graqJting  a  renewal  of  Patent  Np.  113244 
dated  February  7,  1939,  relating  to  the 
flag  of  the  Church  of  God. 

i'here  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  \ 

i  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  a  certain  Resign 
jiatent  issued  by  the  United  States  Atent 
•Dfiice  of  date  of  February  7,  1939,  being  Patent 
hfio.  113244,  relating  to  the  flag  of  the  Ch\jrch 
of  God,  is  hereby  renewed  and  extended Uor 
'  a  period  of  14  years  from  and  after  the  cjate 
'  ‘  of  enactment  of  this  act  with  all  the  rights 
'  and  privileges  pertaining  to  the  same. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrosse 
/  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thir 
y  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon 
*— “■■fiidcf 'Wttg-4«id-en-the-tttbl<br  ■■  ■■■ 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re¬ 
port  and  statement  on  the  bill  S.  380,  the 
so-called  full  employment  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  _Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  gentleman  tell  us  when  he  is 
going  to  bring  that  conference  report  up 
for  consideration? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  think  it  will  be 
brought  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  conference  report  is  filed  today,  it 
will  be  brought  up  the  first  thing  tomor¬ 
row. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  380) 
to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program 
for  assuring  continuing  full  employment  and 
full  production  in  a  free  competitive  econ¬ 
omy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  the  Federal  Government,  hav¬ 
ing  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
theh-  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In'  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

"short  title 

“Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Employment  Act  of  1946.’ 

.  “declaration  of  policy 

“Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  prac¬ 
ticable  means  consistent  with  its  needs  and 
obligations  and  other  essential  considerations 
of  national  policy,  with  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  State  and  local  governments,  to  coordi¬ 
nate  and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and 
the  general  welfsTre,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment  op¬ 
portunities,  including  self-employment,  for 
those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and 
to  promote  maximum  emplosment,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  purchasing  power. 

“ECONOMIC  report  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

“Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the 
beginning  of  each  regular  session  (commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  year  1947)  an  economic  report 
(hereinafter  called  the  ‘Economic  Report’) 
setting  forth  (1)  the  levels  of  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power  obtaining 
in  the  United  States  and  such  levels  needed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2; 
(2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the 
levels  of  employment,  production,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power;  (3)  a  review  of  the  economic 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
review  of  economic  conditions  affecting  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  United  States  or  any  con¬ 
siderable  portion  thereof  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  and  of  their  effect  upon  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power:  and  (4) 
a  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy  de¬ 
clared  in  section  2,  together  with  such  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  legislation  as  he  may  deerrt 
necessary  or  desirable. 


"(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  sup¬ 
plementary  to  the  Economic  Report,  each  of 
which  shall'  Include  such  supplementary  or 
revised  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy 
declared  in  section  2. 

“(c)  The  Economic  Report,  and  all  supple¬ 
mentary  reports  transmitted  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (b),  shall,  when  transmitted  to  Con¬ 
gress,  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee 
created  by  section  5. 

"COUNCIL  OP  economic  ADVISERS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the 
Executive  OfBce  of  the  President  a  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  (hereinafter  called  the 
‘Council’).  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
Of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  each  of  whom  shall 
be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training, 
experience,  and  attainments,  is  exceptionally 
qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  economic 
developments,  to  appraise  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Government  in  the  light  of 
the  policy  declared  in  section  2,  and  to 
formulate  and  recommend  national  economic 
policy  to  promote  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power  under  free  competitive 
enterprise.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$15,000  per  annum.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
as  chairman  and  one  as  vice  chairman,  v/ho 
shall  act  as  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman. 

“(b)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of,  such  specialists 
and  other  experts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this 
Act,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  and  is  authorized,  subject  to  the 
civil-service  laws,  to  employ  such  other  of¬ 
ficers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  fix  their'  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  .as 
amended. 

“(c)'  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  CouncU — 

“(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Economic  Report; 

“  (2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  concerning  economic  developments 
and  economic  trends,  both  current  and 
prospective,  to  analyze  and  interpret  such 
Information  in  the  light  of  the  policy  declared 
in  section  2  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether"  such  developments  and  trends  are 
interfering,  or  are  likely  to  interfere,  with 
the  achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  com¬ 
pile  and  submit  to  the  President  studies  re¬ 
lating  to  such  developments  and  trends; 

“(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  • 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  and  activities  are  con¬ 
tributing,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
not  contributing,  to  the  achievement  of  such 
policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  thereto; 

“(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  economic  policies  to  fos¬ 
ter  and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise, 
to’avoid  economic  fluctuations  or  to  diminish 
the  effects  thereof,  and  to  maintain  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power; 

“(5)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  Federal  economic  policy 
and  legislation  as  the  President  may  request; 

“(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  in  December  of  each 
year. 

“(e)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions  and 
duties  under  this  Act — 
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"(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad¬ 
visory  committees  and  may  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable; 

“(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  utilize  the  services,  facilities, 
and  Information  (including  statistical  infor- 
maton)  of  other  Government  agencies  as  well 
as  of  private  research  agencies,  in  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be 
avoided. 

“(f)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (ex¬ 
cept  for  the  salaries  of  the  members  and 
the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Council)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
For  the  salaries  of  the  members  and  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Council,  there  is  authorized  to '  be  appro¬ 
priated  not  exceeding  $345,000  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  for  each  fiscal  year. 

“JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

,  “Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report, 
to  be  composed  of  seven  Members  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  seven  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  party  representation  on  the  Joint  com¬ 
mittee  shall  as  nearly  as  may  be  feasible 
refiect  the  relative  membership  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  minority  parties  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint 
committee — 

"(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  Economic  Report; 

“(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  to  further  the  policy  of  this 
Act;  and 

“(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Economic  Report,  not  later  than 
May  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the  year 
J947)  to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  containing  its 
findings  and  recommendations  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  main  recommendations  made 
by  the  President  in  the  Economic  Report, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  other 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  as  it  deems 
advisable. 

“(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection.  The-  joint  commit¬ 
tee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chair¬ 
man  from  among  its  members. 

“(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
•  Ized  to'  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  advis¬ 
able,  and,  within  the  limitations  of  its  ap¬ 
propriations,  the  joint  committee  is  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa¬ 
tion  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants,  to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  and  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic 
services  to  report  hearings  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
not  exceed  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The 
joint  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services,  information,  and  facilities  of  the 
departments  and  establishments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  also  of  private  research 
agencies. 

“(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of 
$60,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman 
or  vice  chairman." 


And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “An  Act  to  declare  a  na¬ 
tional  policy  on  employment,,production,  and 
purchasing  power,  and  for  other  purposes”. 
Carter  Manasco, 

John  J.  Cochran, 

William  Whittington, 

Managers  on  the  Part  rf  the  House. 
Robert  P.  Wagner, 

Alben  W.  Barkley, 

George  L.  Radcliffe, 

Abe  Murdock, 

Glen ‘Taylor, 

Chas.  W.  Tobey, 

Robert  A.  Taft, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a 
national  policy  and  program  for  assuring 
continuing  full  employment  and  full  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry, 
agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  Federal  Government,  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  strikes  out  all  the  Senate  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause.  Under  the  conference 
agreement  the  Senate  recedes  from  its  dis¬ 
agreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
with  an  amendment,  which  is  a  substitute 
for  the  language  of  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment,.  The  substantial 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  and  the  proposed  con¬ 
ference  substitute  are  as  follows; 

statement  of  policy 

The  Senate  bill  declared  that  it  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  full  employment  and  to  assure  at 
all  times  sufficient  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment  to  enable  all  Americans  able  and 
willing  to  work  to  exercise  their  right  to 
continued  full  employment. 

The  House  substitute  declared  that  It  Is 
the  continuing  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  promote  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  under  the  system  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  and  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  is  to  promote  and 
not  to  assure  or  guarantee  employment.  It 
is  the  theory  of  the  House  substitute  that 
employment  Is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of 
the  Government  and  that  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  labor  have  their  responsibility. 

The  conference  agreement  adopted  the 
view  and  declares  that  It  is  the  continuing 
policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  use  all  practicable  means  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
free  competitive  enterprise  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  and  maintaining  conditions 
under  which  there  will  be  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking 
to  work,  and  conditions  to  promote  maxi¬ 
mum  employment,  production,  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power.  The  term  “full  employment”  is 
rejected,  and  the  term  “maximum  employ¬ 
ment”  is  the  objective  to  be  promoted. 
There  is  to  be  cooperation  with  Industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  United  States  is  to  promote 
by  all  practicable  means,  which  may  well  in¬ 
clude,  but  need  not  be  limited  to,  taxation, 
banking  credit  and  currency,  foreign  trade, 
public  works  and  loans.  The  conference 
agreement  Instead  of  referring  to  public 
works  and  loans,  uses  the  term  “all  practi¬ 
cable  means.”  The  term  embraces  public 
works  but  it  also,  includes  legislation. 
Studies  $re  to  be  made  and  the  causes  of 


economic  dislocations  are  to  be  ascertained. 
Causes  of  unemployment  are  to  be  removed 
or  eliminated. 

The  words  or  terms  “full,”  “guarantee," 
“assure,”  ‘‘investment,”  and  “expenditure” 
do  not  occur  in  the  conference  agreement. 
The  goal  is  maximum  or  high  levels  of  em¬ 
ployment.  The  emphasis  on  spending,  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  disbursements  is  omitted 
from  the  conference  agreement. 

economic  report  of  the  president 
.  The  Senate  bill-  provided  for  a  production 
and  employment  budget.  A  budget  con¬ 
templates  previous  authorizations  and  con\^ 
mitments.  There  are  no  authorizations  in 
the  conference  agreement.  The  House  sub¬ 
stitute  provided  for  an  economic  report  by 
the  President  instead  of  a  budget.  The  re¬ 
port  was  to  be  made  on  economic  conditions 
affecting  employment  in  the  United  States 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  programs  an<t 
activities  of  the  Government  were  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  achievement  of  the  declared  policy. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  sub¬ 
stantially  the  economic  report  of  the  House 
substitute.  Mention  of  public  works  and 
loans  is  omitted.  The  President  is  to  trans¬ 
mit  a  review  of  economic  conditions  and  his 
program  for  carrying  out  the  policy  declared. 

COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  House  substitute  provided  that  the 
President  should  have  the  best  available  ad¬ 
vice  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  preparing  the 
economic  report.  A  council  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  was  authorized  to  advise  the  President. 
The  House  provision  for  a  council  of  eco¬ 
nomic  advisers  is  substantially  adopted  in 
the  conference  agreement  with  few  changes. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  that  the 
three  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  President  is  to  name  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman.  Again  the 
provision  in  the  House  substitute  that  the 
report  fehould  be  made  available  on  request 
to  the  joint  committee  is  eliminated.  The 
Congress  or  the  joint  committee  without  the 
provision  has  all  the  power  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  would  have  given  to  secure  the  studies, 
reports,  and  recommendations  of  the  council. 
In  the  emplo3rment  of  personnel  the  council 
is  not  limited  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  substitute  with  respect  to  the  joint 
committee  are  substantially  the  same.  Both 
provide  for  a  joint  congressional  committee. 
The  conference  agreement  limits  the  number 
to  seven  and  leaves  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  free  in  the 
selection  of  the  members.  It  is  believed  that 
the  .smaller  committee  would  be  more  effi¬ 
cient.  Both  bills  provided  for  payment  out 
of  the  contingent  fund.  The  House  sub¬ 
stitute  put  a  limitation  of  $100,000  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  joint  committee.  The 
conference  agreement  authorizes  an  appro¬ 
priation  not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  lieu  of 
payments  out  of  the  contingent  funds  of 
both  Houses. 

INTERPRETATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  substitute 
contained  a  section  with  respect  to  inter¬ 
pretations.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  change 
In  existing  procedures  on  appropriations,  and 
Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  authorizations  of 
apprppriatlons  in  the  conference  agreement 
except  for  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  joint 
committee,  the  section  with  respect  to  inter¬ 
pretations  is  eliminated  as  being  wholly  un¬ 
necessary. 

TITLE  OF  THE  BILL 

Under  the  conference  agreement  there  is 
adopted  in  lieu  of  the  title  of  the  bill  as 
contained  in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
substitute  a  title  reading  as  follows ;  “An  act 
to  declare  a  national  policy  on  employment. 
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production,  and  purchasing  power,  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

•  Carter  Manasco, 

John  J.  Cochran,  ^ 

William  Whittington. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

KBMAKR.S  "  '*' 

Ml-.  VINSiaN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  e^end  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  tl^RECoRD. 

MBS.  CELIA'^LEN  ASHCEAFT 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  NMr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  \o  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  biir>(H.  R.  1085),  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Celia  ^llen  Ashcraft, 
with  Senate  amendment^thereto,  and 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendn^ents. 

•  The  Clerk  read  the  title  oNhe  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  SenatV^  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows:  \ 

Page  1.  lines  6  and  6,  strike  out^Mrs. 
Celia  Ellen  Ashcraft,  of  Clinton, 

and  insert  ^he 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
;issippi?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
ears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
onferees:  Messrs.  McGehee,  Keogh,  and 
ASE  of  New  Jersey. 

ESTATE  OP  PETER  G.  FABIAN,  DECEASED 

Mr.  McGEHEE  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  H.  R.  1890,  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Peter  G.  Pabiap,  deceased; 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
1890)  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Peter  G. 
Fabian,  deceased,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows:  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  ‘‘$3,500”: 


foi^erly  of  Gore,  Okla.  ^ 

estate  of  Edwin  Perry  Ashcraft.”  \  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Page  1,  line  8,  strikfe  out  “Mrs.  Celia  Ellea.  Dan  R.  McGehee, 

Ashcraft”  and  insert  "estate.”  *  \  E-  H.  Hedrick, 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  “her  husband.”  \  John  W.  Byrnes, 

\  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

‘‘An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of 
Edwin  Perry  Ashcraft.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CATHERINE  BODE 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  2223),  for 
the  relief  of  Catherine  Bode,  with  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  and  ask  for  a  con¬ 
ference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi?- 

Tliere  was  no  objection,  and  the 
Speaker  appointed  the  following  con¬ 
ferees:  Messrs.  McGehee,  Morrison,  andj 

PiTTENGER. 

MRS.  S.  P.  BURTON 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  2^1)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  S.  P.  Burton,  with 
Senate  amendment  thereto, ymsagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  aq«  ask  for  a 
conference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  ti^  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  rfere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gemleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi?  [After  ajpause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  ^points  the  following 
conferees:  Messnl  McGehee,  Morrison, 
Holmes,  and  Mttenger. 

HARRIET  ^-WNSEND  BOTTOMLEY 

Mr.  McGhee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimo^  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker^  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  2267),  for 
the  relief  of  Harriet  Townsend  Bottom- 
ley  \^th  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disg^ree  to  the  Senate  amendment  and 
ask  for  a  conference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


Finance  Report.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  red 
ceived  an  estimate  from  the  Puhjfc 
Printer  that  this  will  cost  $121.40,  ^  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  notwithst^pmng 
that  facti 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  ^jection, 
notwithstanding  the  cost,  thj/extension 
may  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection.^ 


appears  in  the 


Olin  D.  Johnston, 

Kenneth  S.  Wherry, 

^  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Sej0ite. 

statement 

'The  maltogers  on  the  part  of  tM  House  at 
the  conferS^e  on  the  dlsagreomg  votes  of 
the  two  Holies  on  the  ame^nnent  of  the 
Senate  to  the  lllll  (H.  R.  189JR  for  the  relief 
of  the  estate  or\Peter  G.  J^bian,  deceased, 
submit  the  followbig  staj^ent  In  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  dlltha^ctlon  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  the  accompanying 
report: 

The  bill  as  pass^  Uk  the  House  appro¬ 
priated  the  sum  op  $2,42?^  to  the  estate  of 
Peter  G.  FablanUBeceased,  his  death,  hos¬ 
pital,  medicaljrand  funeralVexpenses  Inci¬ 
dent  theretoyffs  a  resuU  of  befW  struck  by  a 
United  Sta^ft  Army  Jeep  In  Rort^ster,  N.  Y., 
on  June  1944.  The  Senate  in^eased  the 
amount^  $5,423.75,  and  at  the  coniprence  a 
comprg^se  of  $3,500  was  agreed  up 
Dan  R.  McGehe 
E.  H.  Hedrick, 

John  W.  Byrnes, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House' 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  GORDON  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and- include  an  article  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  York  'Times. 

Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  in  two  instances,  in  one  to  include 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Lynn 
Telegram-News,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  a  very 
complimentary  statement  on  the  United 
States  attorney  at  Boston,  Mass.;  in  the 
other  to  include  a  letter  from  a  constitu¬ 
ent. 

Mr.  WORLEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  include  a  letter  from  George 
Schaeffer,  of  Happy,  Tex. 

Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  w’as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  and  include  sev¬ 
eral  telegrams  from  people  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  in  New  England. 

Mr.  mAnsFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Spieaker,  I  renew  iRy  request  of  yester¬ 
day  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  include  copy  of  'the  Montana  War 


[The  matter  referred  j 
Appendix]. 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of^Iklahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permissj^  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Apirfndix  of  the  Record  in 
two  instances  qjw  to  include  lettJers  from 
constituents. 

Mr.  GAVI^  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to^xtend  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  yt two  instances;  to  include  in 
one  an^raitorial  appearing  in  the  Bristol 
Courip  and  in  the  other  an  editorial  ap- 
peaamg  in  the  St.  Marys  Daily  Press, 
ir.  GILLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
Ission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the 
Iecord  and  include  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Boston  Herald. 

APPOINTMENT  OP  FACT-FINDING  BOARDS 

TO  INVESTIGATE  LABOR  DISPUTES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4908)  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  fact¬ 
finding  boards  to  investigate  labor  dis¬ 
putes  seriously  affecting  the  national 
public  interest,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  4908,  with 
Mr.  O’Neal  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAH.  }Yhen  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  yesterday  there  was  pending  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  RobsionI.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the  Chair 
being  in  doubt,  the  Committee  divided; 
and  there  were — ayes  33,  noes  0. 

So  the  amendment  wa-  agreed  to. 

Ir.  BENNET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
CiVirman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AmS^ment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennet  of  New 
York  tff^he  Case  amendment:  On  page  11, 
after  secl^n  9,  line  21,  Insert  a  new  sub¬ 
section,  s^Mon  9  (a) : 

"Sec..  9.  (axit  shall  be  the  further  duty  of 
the  Board  to  n^ke  a  broad  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  of  tBa  field  of  labor-management 
relations  from  tnk  viewpoint  of  both  labor, 
industry,  and  the  public  to  determine  what 
adjustments  are  neO^ary  to  promote  con¬ 
tinuity  and  regulariqit  of  employment,  in¬ 
dustrial  peace,  and  th*unlnterrupted  pro¬ 
duction  and  dlstrlbutioirW  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  commerce.  The  B^rd  shall  make  its 
final  report  to  the  Presldent^md  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  Including  recommendatjons  with  re¬ 
spect  to  legislation,  not  later  tr^ir  June  30, 
1946.” 

Ml-, 
.been 
lave 


Mr.  BENNET  of  New  Ydl 
Chairman,  for  over  a  year  I  hav 
attending  sessions  of  this  body  anc 
listened  to  many  debates  on  the 
lems  of  labor  and  management. 


As'fi 


result,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusiori<^ 
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DECLARING  A  NATIONAL  POLICA’^  ON  EAIPLOYMENT, 
PRODUCTION,  AND  PURCHASING  POWER,  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 


February  5,  1946. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Air.  Manasco,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  380] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  th^  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  national  policy  and  program  for  assuring  continuing  full 
employment  and  full  production  in  a  free  competitive  economy, 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry,  agiiculture,  labor.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Government,  having  m#t, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  2  his  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Em  ploy  merit  Act  of  1946”. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy 
and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  jiracticable  means 
consistent  with  its  needs  and  obligations  and  other  essential  considerations 
of  national  policy,  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  industry,  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  governments,  to  coordinate  and  utilize 
all  its  plans,  functions,  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free  competi¬ 
tive  enterprise  and  the  general  welfare,  conditions  under  which  there  will 
be  afforded  useful  employment  opportunities,  including  self-employment, 
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DECLARING  A  NATIONAL  POLICY  ON  EMPLOYMENT 


for  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power. 

ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  within  sixty 
days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  {commencing  with  the 
year  1947)  an  economic  report  {hereinafter  called  the  ^'Economic  Report”) 
setting  forth  {1)  the  levels  of  employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power  obtaining  in  the  United  States  and  such  levels  needed  to  carry  out 
the  policy  declared,  in  section  2;  {2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the 
levels  of  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power;  {3)  a  review  of 
the  economic  program  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a  review  of  economic 
conditions  affecting  employment  in  the  United  States  or  any  considerable 
portion  thereof  during  the  preceding  year  and  of  their  effect  upon  employ¬ 
ment,  jN’oduction,  and  purchasing  power;  and,  {4)  a  program  for  carrying 
out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2,  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

{b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time  to  time  to  the  Congress  re¬ 
ports  supplenientary  to  the  Economic  Report,  each  of  which  shall  include 
such  supplementary  or  revised  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  declared  in  section  2. 

(c)  The  Econom.ic  Report,  and  all  supplementary  reports,  transmitted 
under  subsection  {b),  shall,  when  transmitted  to  Congress,  be  referred  to 
the  joint  committee  created  by  section  5. 

COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  4-  W  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  {hereinafter  called  the  “Council”). 

Council  shall  be  composed  of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
each  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training,  experience, 
and  attainments,  is  exceptionally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret 
economic  developments,  to  appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2,  and  to  forrnulate 
and  recommend  national  economic  policy  to  promote  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power  under  free  competitive  enterprise.  Each 
member  of  the  Council  shall  receive  comj)ensation  at  the  rate  of  $16,000 
per  annum.  The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  as  chairman  and  one  as  vice  chairman,  who  shall  act  as  chair¬ 
man  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman. 

{b)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of, 
such  specialists  arid  other  experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws 
and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and  is  authorized,  subject 
to  the  civil-service  laws,  to  employ  such  other  officers  and  employees  as 
may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  functions  under  this  Act,  and  fix 
their  comqrensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classificaiion  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended. 

{c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Council — 

{!)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Economic  Report; 

{2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information  concerning  eco¬ 
nomic  developments  and  economic  trends,  both  current  and  prospec- 
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live,  to  analyze  and  interj)ret  such  injormation  in  the  light  of  the 
"policy  declared  in  section  2  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
such  developments  and  trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere,  with  the  achievement  of  such  policy,  arid  to  compile  and  submit 
to  the  President^  studies  relating  to  such  developments  and  trends; 

{3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  for  the 
purpose  of  deterrriining  the  extent  to  which  such  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  are  contributing,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  not  contributing, 
to  the  achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  economic 
policies  to  foster  and  promote* free  competitive  enterprise,  to  avoid 
economic  fluctuations  or  to  diminish  the  effects  thereof,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  empioyynent,  production,  and  purchasing  power; 

(6)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reports  thereon,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  with  respect  to  matters  of  Federal  economic  policy  and 
legislation  as  the  President  may  reguest. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  in  De¬ 
cember  of  each  year. 

(e)  In  exercising  its  powers ,  functions;  and  duties  under  this  Act — 

{!)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  advisory  committees  and  may 

consult  with  such  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  con¬ 
sumers,  State  and  local  governments,  and  other  groups,  as  it  deems 
advisable; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  utilize  the  serv¬ 
ices,  facilities,  and  information  {including  statistical  information) 
of  other  Government  agencies  as  well  as  of  private  research  agencies, 
in  order  that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may  be  avoided. 

(f)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
under  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  {except  for  the 
salaries  of  the  members  and  the  salaries  of  officers  and  emjdoyees  of  the 
Council)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  For  the  salaries  of  the  members 
and  the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Council,  there  is  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  not  exceeding  $345,000  in  the  aggregate  for  each 
fiscal  year. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Sec.  5.  {a)  There  is  hereby  established  a,  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  to  be  composed  of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  seven  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives ,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  party  representation  on  the  joint  committee  shall  as 
nearly  as  may  be  feasible  reflect  the  relative  membership  of  the  majority 
and  minority  parties  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives . 

{b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint  committee — ■ 

{1 )  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters  relating  to  the  Economic 
Report; 

{2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  programs  in  order  to  further 
the  policy  of  this  Act;  and 

{3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  the  Congress  dealing 
with  legislation  relating  to  the  Economic  Report,  not  later  than  May  1 
of  each  year  {beginning  with  the  year  1947)  to  file  a  report  with  the 
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Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  containing  its  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  each  of  the  main  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  in  the  Economic  Report,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  make  such  other  reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Senate  and 
House  oj  Representatives  as  it  deems  advisable. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  oj  the  joint  committee  shall  not  affect 
the  power  oj  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  junctions  oj  the  joint 
committee,  and  shall  be  filled,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  oj  the 
original  selection.  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 

{d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  advisable,  and,  within  the 
limitations  oj  its  appropriations,  the  joint  committee  is  empowered  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians, 
and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants,  to  procure  such  printing  and 
binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  necessary  and  advis¬ 
able.  The  cost  oj  stenographic  services  to  report  hearings  of  the  joint 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  26  cents  per 
hundred  words.  The  joint  committee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services, 
information,  and  facilities  oj  the  departments  and  establishments  oj  the 
Government,  and  also  oj  private  research  agencies. 

{e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  apimopriated  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  sum  of  $60,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  out 
the  protnsions  oj  this  section,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  oj  the  Senate 
on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “An  Act  to 
declare  a  national  policy  on  employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power,  and  for  other  purposes”. 

Carter  ManascO, 

.  John  J.  Cochran, 

William  M.  Whittington, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Robert  R.  Wagner, 

Alben  W.  Barklea', 

George  L.  Kadcliffe, 

Abe  Murdock, 

Glen  Taa'lor, 

Chas.  W.  Tobea', 

Robert  A.  Taft, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the.  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
.  to  the  bill  (S.  380)  to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program  for 
assuring  continuing  full  employment  and  full  production  in  a  free 
competitive  economy,  tlnough  the  concerted  efforts  of  industry, 
agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended 
in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill  strikes  out  all  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause.  Under  the  conference  agreement 
the  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment,  which  is  a  substitute  for  fire  language  of 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The  substantial 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment  and 
the  proposed  conference  substitute  are  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  TOLICY 

The  Senate  bill  declared  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  maintain  full  employment  and  to  assure  at  all  times 
sufficient  opportunities  for  employment  to  enable  all  Americans  able 
and  willing  to  work  to  exercise  their  right  to  continued  full  employment. 

The  Ifouse  substitute  declared  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  employment,  production,  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power  under  the  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise,  and  that 
the  function  of  the  Government  is  to  promote  and  not  to  assure  or 
I  guarantee  employment.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  House  substitute  that 
I  employment  is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Government  and  that 
I  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  have  their  responsibility. 

!  The  conference  agreement  adopted  the  view  and  declares  that  it  is 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Goverimrent 
I  to  use  all  practicable  means  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
I  promote  free  competitive  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
maintaining  conditions  under  which  there  will  be  afforded  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  conditions 
I  to  promote  maximum  employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
!  power.  The  term  “full  employment”  is  rejected,  and  the  term 
'  “maximum  employment”  is  the  objective  to  be  promoted.  There  is 
to  be  cooperation  with  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and 
■  local  governments.  The  United  States  is  to  promote  by  all  prac- 
,  ticable  means,  which  may  well  include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to, 

!  taxation,  banking,  credit  and  currency,  foreign  trade,  public  works, 

I  and  loans.  The  conference  agreement,  instead  of  referring  to  public 
works  and  loans,  uses  the  term  “all  iDracticable  means”.  The  term 
embraces  public  works  but  it  also  includes  legislation.  Studies  are 
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to  1)6  made  and  the  causes 'of  economic  dislocations  are  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  Causes  of  unemployment  are  to  be  removed  or  eliminated. 


goal  is  maximum  or  high  levels  of  employment.  The  emphasis  on 
spending,  expenditures,  and  disbursements  is  omitted  from  the 
conference  agreement. 

ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  production  and  employment  budget. 
A  budget  contemplates  ])revious  authorizations  and  commitments. 
There  are  no  authorizations  in  the  conference  agreement.  The  House 
substitute  provided  for  an  economic  report  by  the  President  instead 
of  a  budget.  The  report  was  to  be  made  on  economic  conditions 
affecting  employment  in  the  United  States  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  programs  and  activities  of  the  Government  were  contributing  to 
the  achievement  of  the  declared  ])olicy. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  substantially  the  economic 
rcjiort  of  the  House  substitute.  Mention  of  public  works  and  loans 
is  omitted.  The  President  is  to  transmit  a  review  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  his  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy  declared. 

COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  House  substitute  provided  that  the  President  should  have  the 
best  available  advice  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  preparing  the  economic 
report.  A  comicil  of  three  members  was  authorized  to  advise  the 
President.  The  House  provision  for  a  council  of  economic  advisers 
is  substantially  adopted  in  the  conference  agreement  with  few  changes. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  that  the  three  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  ITesident  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  is  to  name  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman.  Again 
the  provision  in  the  House  substitute  that  the  report  should  be  made 
available  on  request  to  the  joint  committee  is  eliminated.  The  Con- 
gi’ess  or  the  joint  committee  without  the  provision  has  all  the  power 
that  the  provision  would  have  given  to  secm’e  the  studies,  reports, 
and  recommendations  of  the  council.  In  the  employment  of  person¬ 
nel  the  council  is  not  limited  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  substitute  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  joint  committee  are  substantially  the  same.  Both  provide 
for  a  joint  congressional  committee.  The  conference  agreement  limits 
the  number  to  seven  and  leaves  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  free  in  the  selection  of  the  members.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  smaller  committee  would  be  more  efficient.  Both 
bills  provided  for  payment  out  of  the  contingent  fund.  The  House 
substitute  put  a  limitation  of  $100,000  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  joint 
committee.  The  conference  agreement  authorizes  an  appropriation 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  lieu  of  payments  out  of  the  contingent  funds  of 
both  Houses. 
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INTERPRETATIONS 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  House  substitute  contained  a  section  with 
respect  to  interpretations.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  change  in  existing 
procedures  on  appropriations,  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  authoriza¬ 
tions  of  appropriations  in  the  conference  agreement  except  for  the 
Advisory  Council  and  the  joint  committee,  the  section  wdth  respect  to 
interpretations  is  eliminated  as  being  wliolly  unnecessary. 

TITLE  OF  THE  BILL 

Under  the  conference  agreement  there  is  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  title 
of  the  bill  as  contained  in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  substitute  a 
title  reading  as  follows:  “An  Act  to  declare  a  national  policy  on 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 

Carter  Manasco, 

John  J.  Cochran, 

William  M.  Whittington, 
Alanagers  on  the  Fart  of  the  House. 
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10«  WILDLIFE  C0ESER'^^A^^^0E.  H,R,  5401,  by  ^ep«  Angell,  Oreg^y^  to  nro-vide  for  the  nio; 
.tection  of  the  Dal\  sheep,  caribou,  and  other  wildlif af^,tive  to  the  iiount 
Mcltinley  National  Paq^k  area.  To  Public  Lands  Commi'Ufee.  (p«  IO56.) 


11*  PUBLIC  WORKS. H.R,  5^07»  4,7  ^ep»  Lanham,  Tex-.,  to  g^nt  to  the  Federal  Works  Ad¬ 
ministrator  certain  po\\reis>s  v;ith  respect  to  site^cquisit ion,  building  construe-^ 
tion,  purchase  of  buildin^P,  a.nd  other  matters/'^  To  Public  buildings  and 
Grounds  Committee.  (p.  105^) 


12.  WOOL  B'lPORTS.  H.R.  5408,  by  ^izley,  QJina. ,  restricting  inporta,tions  of 

v/ool.  To  Ways  and  Means  Commit^e.,  (p«_^056.) 

\  / 

13*  PERSOUITEL;  LEAVE.  H.R,  5409)  by  Re^  ^ant,  Ind. ,  to  gra,nt  to  enlisted  personnel 
of  the  armed  forces  eertain  benefit^’in  lieu  of  accumulated  leave.  To  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  (p.  IO56. ) 


l4,  FEED  SITUATION.,  Rep.  Roe,  Mdyf  inserted.' a  Piston  (Md.)  Hews  editorial  crit¬ 
icizing  the  effect  of  OPA  ry^lations  on  the%feed  situation  (]p.  A565)* 


15»  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Bidhiller,  Wis.,  insertedSja  Madison  (Wis.)  Ca,pital  Tines 
editorial  commending  tl^  activities  of  REA  (p.  A^5)» 


16.  RESEARCH.  Rep.  Judd,^  Minn.  ,  inserted  a  Science  maga^ne  article  cmpha.sizing  tho^ 
critical  shortage  scientific  personnel  (pp.  -^-559“ 

Rep.  Merrow,y^T.H. ,  inserted  the  American  Library  ^sociatiorJs  resolution 
favoring  the  Unj^ed  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  an^CnlturaJ  Organization  ^ 
(p.  A564). 


17,  CLOTHING. 


p.  Bates,  Ky. ,  inserted  the  FVW  Commander's  lett^  criticizing  dif-j 
ficulties Jbf  veterans  in  obtaining  civilian  clothing,  including  his  proposal 
-for  relieving  the  situation  (p,  A564) . 


18,  FOREIGJiK' TRADE,'  Sen,  Miirray,  Mont.,  inserted  the  Nationa.l  Foreign  Conven¬ 

tion's  recommendations  for  foreign  trade  policies  (pp,  A553“6)-* 

19.  P^OE  CONTROL.  'Rep.  Gallagher Minn.  ,  inserted -the  Valley  City  ( N.  Dali  Times 

Accord' s  tribute  to  Chester  Bovrlcs  (pp.-  A567-8). 

2^  LABOR,  Re-o,  Robertson,  N.Dak. ,  inserted  a  constituent's  letter  presenting  aJ?^  j 


farmer's  vievrs  on  the 'labor  situation  (j).  A568). 


-  3  - 


/ 


21*  FULL  H'lPLOYMFlIT.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Pov/ell,  N.Y. ,  criticizing  the 
full-employment  liill  as  not  offering  protection  to  minority  groups  (p.  A572), 


•  CONTRACT  RENEGOTIATION.  Rep.  Case,  S.DaJc,,  inserted  the  'War  Contracts  Price 


■-  .^justment  Board's  reply  to  his  inquiry  on  the  alleged  difference  in  treatm^d^ 
i)ctwecn  small  war  contractors  a,nd  larger  concerns  (p.  A569). 

,  PERSONNfei;.,  FARM  LOANS;  VETERANS.  Extension  of  romarks  of  Ron.  N.Y. , 

enumoratin^kyeterans'  henefits,  including  farm  loans  and  ci»^!l- service  prefer 


onccs  (up.  a^Tg-^). 


24*  INFO HiAT ION .  Rep.  Wi^g^eswor th,  ilass.,  inserted  a^.Aifashington  Star  article  ex¬ 
plaining  AP's  position  l^i.Ais continuing  infor^iafional  service  to  the  State  Pc- 
partnent  (pp.  A573“4) . 


COni'ilTTEE-HEARlNGS  ANNOUNCE^'iSNTS  p>T  FcL.  75^“-^^  Atonic  Energy;  S, Appropriations ,  , 
independent  offices  hill  (exJl<^H.  Appropriations^  Agriculture,  deficiency  (ex.); 
H,  Agriculture,  marketing  pt  poisons  and  devices;  Ir'i'i,;Panking  and  Currency,  Patman 
housing  hill  (ex.);  H.^^^^jS^sus,  Census  Director  Capt  (h6-:^uhject  given);  H.  Rules, 
(no  subject  given). 


For 


omental  informa,tion  and  copies  of  legislative  material  referri^to  call 


Ext^^654,  or  send  to  Room  II3  Adr.i.  Arrangements  may  he  made  to  he  keiot  dteised. 


routinely,  of  developments  on  any  particular  hill. 


-  oOo  - 
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Resolution  (H.  Res.  511,  Kept.  No.  1523), 
which  was  refiirred  to  the  House  Calen¬ 
dar,  and  ordered  to  be  printed : 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
addition  of  this  resoUrtion  it  shall  be  in  or¬ 
der  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  in¬ 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4497)  to  create  an  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  to  provide  for  the  pow¬ 
ers,  duties,  and  functions  thereof,  and  for 
other  i^urposes.  That  after  general  debate, 
which  sh.  ll  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of '  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ori  Indian  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  At  ^e  conclusion  of  the  reading  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  repprt  the  same  back, -to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  shall  have  been 
adopted  and  Vthe  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  prdered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion\except  one  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit.  , 

CALL',  OP  THE  BOUSE 
Mr.  RANKIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  tha^t  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  \  / 

The  SPEAKEll  l^idently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present.  \  / 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr. /Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  \ 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  me  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  f,ail^  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Arnold 
Barden 
Bell 
Bishop 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bradley,  Mich./  Gardner 
Bradley,  Pa.  /  Gearhart 


[1^11  N 

Dmvson. 
Djngell 
Doyle 
Engle,  Calif .\ 
fisher  ^ 
^Fogarty  1 
/Fulton  \ 


Madden 
Monroney 
Murphy 
Norblad 
Norton 
Patterson 
,,  Price,  Ill. 

\  Reed,  N.  Y, 
\  Rowan 


Gwynne,  Iowa  ^hort 
Hancock  Bparkman 

Harness,  Ind.  Btarkey 
Hollfield 
Johnson,  Ill 
Keefe  • 

Lea 
Luce 


aumners,  Tex 
;adsworth 
Ich 


Brooks 

Bulwlnkle  /' 

Cannon,  Fla, 

Cannon,  Mof 
Clark  ' 

Cravens 
Grosser 
Curley 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rdfll  call  381 
Members  have  answered  to  th^r  names, 
a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  \ 

CIVIL  FUNCTIONS  APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriaoions, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill  H.  R.  5400,  the  War 
Department  civil  functions  approprifi- 
tion  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn\ 
sylvania? 


■'  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  rea'd  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
1  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
'  bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

;  The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  February 
5,  1946.) 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
speak  on  the  conference  report  may  be 
.  permitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re¬ 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  confer- 
.  ence  report  I  have  ever  seen  where  the 
proponents  of  two  diametrically  opposed 
;  views  are  in  agreement  that  it  is  a  good 
bill  and  that  it  meets  the  objectives  of 
.  both  their  positions. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANASCO.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Illinois,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  is  not  signed  by  the  minority  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  We  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  explain  their  reasons 
for  that. 

In  the  original  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  there  was  an 
assurance  of  jobs  when  all  other  means 
of  providing  jobs  failed.  This  assur¬ 
ance  carried  v/ith  it  the  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  jobs 
at  remunerative  wages,  at  the  prevailing 
wage  in  the  community  where  the  jobs 
were  given.  We  took  the  position  that 
our  Federal  Treasury,  now  in  debt 
$279,000,000,000,  could  not  undertake 
such  a  commitment.  The  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  refused  to  go  along  with 
that  view.  We  adopted  the  view  that 
there  are  certain  functions  the  Federal 
Government  can  perform  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  we  hoped  that 
we  could  promote  full  employment. 
That  is  the  objective  of  everyone.  All 
those  who  opposed  the  original  bill  hope 
that  we  can  promote  full  employment  in 
a  free,  competitive  enterprise  system, 
that  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  but  we 
thought — I  think  I  can  speak  for  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  committee — that  it  was 
liigh  time  that  the  American  people  be 
told  by  the  Congress  that  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  continue  deficit  spending  unless 
our  very  existence  is  threatened.  That 
■j  is  the  philosophy  we  adopted  in  the 


There  was  no  objection.  » 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  reserved!  House.  You  will  find  nowhere  in  this 


f..  of.  OEfier  .on  .bilk 

EMPLOYMENT-PRODUCTION  BILL- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  380)  declaring  a  national  policy  on 
employment,  production,  and  purchas¬ 
ing  power,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 


bill  reference  to  the  terms  ‘‘assure,' 
“full,”  “guarantee,”  “investment”  or 
“expenditure.”  We  have  followed  prac¬ 
tically  word  for  word  the  House  bill  in 
creating  the  Advisory  Council  and  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President.  We 
think  the  Advisory  Council  can  render 
a  most  valuable  service  in  our  economy. 
I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  unless 


the  most  able  men  in  the  United  States 
are  appointed  on  this  Advisory  Council 
and  unless  they  are  given  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  freely  study  the  economic  fluc¬ 
tuations  and  financial  condition  of  our 
Government  and  the  needs  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  it  will  be  a  complete  failure. 

I  am  sure  that  unless  this  Council 
does  its  duty  and  makes  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Congress  that  are  practicable 
and  worth  while  the  Congress  in  due  time 
will  repeal  this  act.  We  hope  when  this 
Council  is  appointed  by  the  President — 
and,  by  the  way,  we  gave  them  $15,000  a 
year  because  we  thought  we  should  get 
the  most  capable  men  in  the  United 
States — we  do  not  want  theorists;  we 
want  practical  men,  men  who  have  the 
interest  of  our  system  of  government  at 
heart — we  hope  when  this  Council  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  that  we  will 
not  have  any  plan  submitted  in  an 
economic  report  which  will  destroy  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  which  we  enjoy 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  who  signed  the  conference  report 
desires  such  a  report  to  be  submitted  to 
us.  But  we  do  believe  they  can  render 
very  valuable  service  to  the  executive  de¬ 
partment,  and  in  turn  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  enable  us  to  meet 
some  of  the  problems  that  face  us  from 
time  to  time. 

Some  people  say  that  we  abandoned 
the  position  taken  by  the  House,  basing 
their  statement  on  the  ground  that  we 
have  exchanged  the  term  “full  employ¬ 
ment”  for  the  term  “maximum  employ¬ 
ment.”  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  The  original  bills  use  the  words 
“assure  full  employment.”  In  section  2 
of  the  conference  agreement  we  state 
that  Wv,  want  to  promote  maximum  em¬ 
ployment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power,  but  do  not  say  that  we  are  going, 
to  assure  maximum  employment.  We 
do  say  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  use  all  practicable  means  con¬ 
sistent  with  its  needs  and  obligations 
and  other  essential  considerations  of 
national  policy,  with  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  State  and  local  governments, 
to  coordinate  and  utilize  its  plans,  func¬ 
tions,  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  and  maintaining,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  the  general 
welfare,  conditions  under  which  there 
will  be  afforded  useful  employment  op¬ 
portunities.  This  means,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  pursue  destructive  tax  policies  or 
unfair  competition  with  private  enter¬ 
prise.  It  also  means  that  we  will  not 
foster  or  promote  restraint  of  trade.  It 
means  we  will  not  pursue  policies  that 
will  destroy  initiative  or  private  invest¬ 
ment. 

As  I  interpret  the  conference  report,  it 
means  that  it  will  be  the  continuing  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Government  to  assist  private 
enterprise  in  giving  jobs  to  all  those  able, 
willing,  and  seeking  work,  and  will  not 
encourage  or  sponsor  legislation  that  will 
result  in  the  destruction  of  our  system  of 
private  enterprise.  It  cannot  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagina¬ 
tion  as  committing  the  Congress  to  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  socialization  of  our  economy.  It 
can  in  no  way  be  construed  as  holding 
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out  the  false  hope  to  our  people  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  provide 
jobs  at  the  prevailing  wage  for  those  who 
are  unable  to  secure  work  in  private  em¬ 
ployment  or  self-employment.  Those  of 
us  who  had  grave  fears  about  the  ulti¬ 
mate  aims  envisioned  by  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  original  bill  have  noth-, 
ing  to  fear  under  this  conference  agree¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  expect  its  passage  to 
result  in  our  entrance  into  Utopi^  We 
know  that  anything  done  under  tfiis  bill 
will  not  make  it  possible  for  our  citizens 
to  make  an  honest  living  without  work¬ 
ing,  but  we  do  feel  that  if  the  advisory 
council  to  the  President  is  made  up  of 
men  of  ability,  integrity,  and  courage 
that  they  can  make  studies  and  sugges¬ 
tions  that  will  enable  us  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  peaks  and  depressions.  We 
cannot  by  law,  under  our  present  system 
of  government,  prohibit  a  buyers  strike, 
which  will  ultimately  result  in  the  shut¬ 
ting  down  of  factories,  but  we  can  use 
the  facilities  already  possessed  by  the 
Government  to  keep  our  people  continu¬ 
ously  advised  of  our  economic  plight, 
and  I  am  sure  the  American  people  will 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  another  serious 
depression. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  take  more  time  since  I  have  requests 
for  more  time  than  is  available.  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bender], 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sup¬ 
porting  the  conference  committee  bill 
on  S.  380  with  the  greatest  misgivings. 

The  pledge  of  this  administration, 
made  in  the  1944  election  and  continu¬ 
ally  repeated  by  the  majority  party  to 
the  American  people,  of  full  employment 
is  violated  in  this  act.  The  bill,  after 
long  months  of  wrangling,  maneuvering, 
amendments,  and  legislative  butchery,  is 
little  short  of  a  complete  mess. 

The  administration  leadership  has  dis¬ 
gracefully  yielded,  not  only  in  phrase¬ 
ology  but  in  concept,  to  the  opposition 
within  his  own  party.  The  bill  is  not  a 
full  employment  bill  and  does  not  assure 
anybody  anything.  Basically,  then,  the 
bill  is  a  fraud — a  legislative  fraud  which 
the  administration  hopes  to  pass  off  upon 
the  American  people  as  fulfillment  of  its 
pledge  of  full  employment.  ' 

Technically,  this  bill  does  not  clearly 
recognize  even  the  fundamental  right  of 
every  American  to  earn  a  decent,  good 
living.  The  language  is  weak  and  vague 
and  the  administrative  and  legislative 
machinery  set  up  in  the  conference  bill 
may  in  all  likelihood  prove  completely 
Inadequate.  The  clauses  creating  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re¬ 
port  are  not  specific  enough.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  despite  the  weakness  of  this  bill,  I 
shall  support  the  conference  committee 
report  because  I  believe  it  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
do  everything  possible  to  achieve  sincere 
cooperation  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  The  Executive  has  asked  for 
this  bill.  The  administration  bears  the 
responsibility  for  this  bill.  The  coun¬ 
try  demands  employment,  higher  produc¬ 
tion,  and  a  prosperous  peace  and  econ¬ 
omy.  No  single  piece  of  legislation,  and 


particularly  this  bill,  will  guarantee  such 
an  economy,  but  the  first  necessary 
premise  is  cooperation  between  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Executive. 

This  bill  merely  provides  a  means  for 
studying  and  reporting  by  the  President 
to  Congress  on  economic  dislocations. 
Incidentally,  if  it  is  legitimate  to  study 
atomic  power,  why  not  have  the  tools  to 
be  aware  of  economic  problems  and  sit¬ 
uations? 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  the 
mental  gymnastics  of  the  President  on 
this  measure.  On  December  20  he  wrote 
to  our  chairman  and  again  used  the  same 
language  in  his  speech  to  the  country, 
as  follows: 

No  bill  which  provides  substantially  less 
than  the  Senate  version  can  efficiently  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  intended. 

Now,  frankly,  this  is  not  the  Senate 
version.  The  Senate  conferees  and  the 
House  conferees  completely  abandoned 
the  Senate  version.  This  is  a  watered- 
down  version  of  the  House  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  a  member  of  our 
committee  for  a  100-percent  perform¬ 
ance.  I  am  referring  to  our  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whittington].  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  I  am  sure  wrote  this  bill.  I 
am  certain  he  wrote  the  original  House 
bill,  and  he  got  his  way  100  percent. 
We  do  not  want  the  American  people  to 
feel  that  this  is  a  full-employment  bill, 
and  the  administration  should  not  be 
permitted  to  convey  that  impression  to 
the  American  people,  because  that  is 
wholly  untrue.  This  is  a  watered-down 
version  of  the  House  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Rich]. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  wanted 
to  see  this  country  become  a  commu¬ 
nistic  nation  or  a  socialistic  nation  and 
have  the  Government  doing  everything 
that  would  create  jobs,  I  would  pass  a 
bill  like  some  of  those  presented  to  our 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Departments  for  consideration 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  I  do  not  want  that  to  happen.  I 
think  this  measure  is  too  important  to 
try  to  do  anything  but  see  that  the  bill 
that  is  before  you  will  do  some  good 
without  swamping  this  Government  for 
some  form  of  socialism.  I  will  encourage 
private  enterprise. 

As  far  as  the  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  is  concerned,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Manasco]  I  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  what  he  tried  to  do 
in  order  that  we  might  aid  and  assist  this 
country  from  time  to  time  when  there 
is  lack  of  employment  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  so  that  we  may  as¬ 
sist  the  people  in  securing  employment. 
I  am  sure  that  is  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Manasco].  That  was  the  main  object  for 
this  legislation,  but  I  fear  that  it  will 
go  beyond  the  point  of  being  a  good  start. 
I  fear  eventually  it  will  lead  to  more 
trouble  than  good. 

Now,  we  can  go  too  far  in  trying  to 
create  full  employment.  It  depends  on, 


the  people  at  the  head  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  philosophy  they  advocate 
and  the  business  ability  of  the  men  at 
the  helm  of  government  if  we  have  full 
emplosnnent.  I  want  all  people  who 
want  to  work  to  have  jobs  but  I  do  not 
want  to  create  jobs  to  the  detriment  of 
sound  economy  and  of  good  common 
sense.  Too  many  jobs  created  will  be  a 
detriment  to,  rather  than  good  for,’ our 
people  and  our  Government. 

Take  the  bill  and  analyze  it.  There  are 
supposed  to  be  three  members  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  and  to  draw 
salaries  of  $15,000  per  annum  each.  If 
the  President  appoints  good,  sound  busi¬ 
nessmen  with  a  desire  to  work  out  the 
problem  and  an  ability  to  analyze  the 
conditions  of  the  country  and  make  their 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  then 
we  should  be  able  to  meet  the  problem 
of  unemployment  at  all  times. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  will  ap¬ 
point  seven  advisers,  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  will  appoint  seven.  The  three 
men  appointed  by  the  President  will  re¬ 
port  to  this  committee  of  14  members 
from  the  Congress.  Eventually  this 
group  ought  to  be  able  to  recommend,  if 
necessary,  something  to  the  Congress  to 
meet  the  situation  without  in  any  way 
endangering  the  welfare  of  this  country. 

This  council  will  have  at  its  disposal 
the  sum  of  $345,C00  for  clerical  hire  and 
assistance.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  committee  selected  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate.  Certainly  this  should 
prove  to  be  ample  funds  for  their  needs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  for  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  have  full  confidence  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  win  appoint  the  type  of  men  to 
serve  on  this  council  that  he  describes? 
And  will  the  gentleman  tell  the  House 
the  basis  of  his  answer? 

Mr.  RICH.  The  President  should  ap¬ 
point  competent  men,  men  of  business 
ability,  men  well  versed  in  economics, 
men  familiar  with  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  That  is  the  most 
important  part  of  this  bill;  and  these 
three  men  should  be  good,  honest,  con¬ 
scientious,  sound  Americans  who  will  not 
be  influenced  by  a  lot  of  radical  people. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Is  that  the  kind 
of  men  who  have  been  appointed  to  simi¬ 
lar  positions  in  the  past? 

Mr.  RICH.  Not  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress  have  I  seen  all  men  appointed 
that  I  have  had  confidence  in  by  this  or 
the  foi'mer  President. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  the  watchdog  of  the 
Treasury.  I  wonder  if  he  can  justify 
this  measure,  or  reconcile  it  with  his 
opposition  and  my  opposition  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  assistants  to  the  President 
in  the  past  when  bills  for  that  purpose 
have  been  before  us?  There  is  little  more 
in  this  bill  except  the  creation  of  new 
positions — $45,009  for  three  assistants, 
$345,000  for  people  they  call  a  council. 
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Does  the  gentleman  Justify  that  expendi¬ 
ture? 

Mr.  RICH.  No;  I  cannot  justify  the 
set-up  as  is.  I  am  fearful  of  it  doing 
what  is  best.  I  am  afraid  it  is  just  an¬ 
other  set-up  of  the  New  Deal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- . 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Church!. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  op¬ 
posing  the  conference  report,  I  merely 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  provision  of  section  4  (a)  of  this  bill 
providing  for  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  a  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers  to  assist  the  President  which  is 
little  less  than  three  more  assistants  or 
advisers  to  the  President — it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  they  are 
called — at  $15,000  each  per  annum,  a 
total  of  $45,000.  We  have  objected  many 
times  to  bills  providing  for  additional 
assistants  to  the  President. 

The  bill  in  section  4  (f ) ,  page  20,  au¬ 
thorizes  a  further  additional  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $345,000  for  salaries  of  a 
so-called  Council  and  its  employees.  I 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  economy- 
minded  Members  of  this  House.  Both 
amounts  are  entirely  unnecessary.  In 
the  departments  of  the  Government 
there  are  many  so-called  economists,  spe¬ 
cialists,  experts,  and  theorists  of  all 
kinds.  Also  the  members  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet  can  constitute  a  council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  bill  does  is  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  for  more  pay 
rollers  to  do  what  the  President  and 
present  Cabinet  ought  to  be  fit  and  able 
to  do.  That  is  the  issue  in  this  report 
and  little  more. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Directing  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  statement  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich],  I 
think  the  language  in  section  4  (a)  pro¬ 
hibits  the  appointment  of  practical  busi¬ 
nessmen  on  the  committee  because  the 
language  is — 

Who  as  the  result  of  his  training,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  attainments  Is  exceptionally  quali¬ 
fied  to  analyze  and  interpret  economic  devel¬ 
opments. 

One  type  of  man  reaches  out  and  grabs 
the  economic  forces  of  the  world,  puts 
them  together  and  brings  forth  goods. 
The  analylist  sits  down  and  analyzes  eco¬ 
nomic  facts,  figures,  and  statistics,  I 
think  that  language  prohibits  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  practical  men. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  bill  authorized  an 
appropriation  for  a  lot  of  money  to  do 
that  very  thing  and  that  is  the  thing  that 
Members  should  resist — this  continued 
increase  of  spending,  spending,  taxing 
and  taxing,  and  appropriating  and  ap- 
propriating.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
an  additional  pay-roll  bill  and  I  want 
Members  to  know  that.  The  minority 
Members  did  not  sign  this  report.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 


Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  present  bill 
does  not  satisfy  anyone  but  it  is  all  that 
we  can  get  at  this  time.  Am  I  right, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  It  satisfies  me. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Then  I  will  say  that 
the  gentleman  is  easily  satisfied. 

If  I  understand  it  correctly,  this  bill 
creates  a  new  advisory  committee  or 
commission  or  agency  consisting  of  three 
members.  They  study  a  while,  then  they 
tell  the  President  what  they  think  sliould 
be  done,  either  by  way  of  making  new 
jobs  through  private  enterprise,  or  as 
they  put  it — by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  back  of  it  all  is  deficit  spending — or 
through  new  laws  to  prevent  another  de¬ 
pression  or  mass  unemployment.  When 
those  three  men  have  made  this  study, 
they  tell  the  President  all  about  it,  and 
you  will  remember  both  President  Hoover 
and  President  Roosevelt  guessed  abso¬ 
lutely  wrong.  Hoover  when  he  said  some¬ 
thing  about  two  chickens  in  every  pot 
and  two  cars  in  every  garage,  and  Roose¬ 
velt  when  he  said  along  in  October  of 
’36  that  the  wheels  of  industry  were 
humming  and  everybody  had  a  job 
ahead  of  him  at  good  pay,  then  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March,  less  than  100  days  later, 
he  said  that  one-third  of  the  Nation  did 
not  have  clothing,  shelter,  or  food 
enough.  They  had  good  advisers,  but 
both  were  wrong.  I  also  recall  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Wallace, 
intimated  before  a  coramittee  that  those 
two  gentlemen  might  have  had  political 
thoughts  in  mind.  I  do  not  think  so. 
They  just  could  not  guess  ahead  far 
enough. 

Then  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  President 
gets  this  advice  he  sends  it  down  to  the 
Congress.  And  the  Congress  turns  it 
over  to  this  joint  committee.  This  is 
one  good  thing  the  conferees  did,  they 
cut  the  committee  from  22  to  14.  That 
helped  some.  Then  after  the  committee 
searches  around  in  several  departments 
and  gets  all  the  information  it  can — that 
is,  this  joint  committee — they  send  it 
back  to  the  Senate  and'  the  House,  and 
the  President  of,  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  split  up  that  ad¬ 
vice,  and  they  give  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  which 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  mat¬ 
ters  involved  those  parts  of  the  report 
which  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  think  each 
committee  ought  to  have,  and  then 
House  and  Senate  are  right  back  again 
where  they  were  when  the  whole  thing 
began  though  we  have  chased  the  devil 
of  unemployment  around  the  stump, 
never  quite  catching  him. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  notice  by  the  new  bill 
that  the  members  of  this  Council  of  Eco¬ 


nomic  Advisers  do  not  have  to  be  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Oh,  well,  as  long  as 
we  get  much  of  our  advice  from  abroad, 
what  is  the  difference?  Might  even  have 
Mr.  Laski  sit;  he  is  sure  our  capitalistic 
system  will  not  work. 

Mr.  CURTTS.  Is  it  contemplated  that 
they  must  sit  and  act  in  this  country, 
or  will  they  send  their  programs  directly 
over  here  from  Moscow  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  will  have  to  see 
someone  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  about  that,  or  perhaps  you 
might  ask  UNO. 

Here  is  my  point;  This  Congress  has 
talked  a  lot  about  simplification  and  the 
streamlining  of  Congress,  and  here  we 
set  up  another  committee  of  14  mem¬ 
bers,  a  joint  committee  just  to  give  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House  some 
advice.  We  have  talked  about  reorgani¬ 
zation.  We  gave  the  President  author¬ 
ity  to  condense  and  squeeze  the  water  out 
of  the  Government  facilities,  and  we  go 
ahead  with  this  bill,  and  disregarding 
that,  our  profession  of  a  desire  to  reduce 
and  simplify,  we  create  another  agency  of 
three  authorized  to  spend  $445,000.  I 
think  it  is  another  joint  committee  of 
14.  I  just  do  not  see  the  sense  in  all 
that. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  grant 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  LaFolletteI. 

(Mr.  LaFOLLETTE  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shall  support  the  conference  report.  Few 
people  in  the  Congress  get  what  they 
want,  so  in  cases  where  no  moral  issue 
upon  which  a  man  has  a  deep  conviction 
is  involved,  it  is  usually  better  to  take 
a  half  loaf  than  to  starve  without  any¬ 
thing.  That  is  the  issue  here  presented. 

I  should  like  to  digress  and  I  hope  I 
shall  not  transgress  in  so  doing. 

Last  night  I  received  through  the  mail, 
in  an  envelope  postmarked  Baltimore, 
Md.,  but  not  otherwise  marked  so  as  to 
Identify  the  sender,  the  following  pe¬ 
culiar  document: 

PEXmON  TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Whereas  more  than  80  years  of  unhappy  ex¬ 
perience  have  demonstrated  that  the  proc¬ 
lamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  dated  January  1,  1863;  article  XIII  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Decem¬ 
ber  18.  1865;  article  XIV  thereof,  proclaimed 
July  28,  1868,  and  article  XV  thereof,  pro¬ 
claimed  March  30,  1870,  have  failed  to  provide 
and  maintain,  as  was  hoped  by  their  pro¬ 
ponents,  a  reasonable  degree  of  peace,  justice, 
and  good  will  between  the  white  and  colored 
peoples  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  present  evidence  that 
relations  between  the  two  races  will  improve 
hereafter,  but  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  worsen,  as  they  are  even  now 
worsening; 

Therefore  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  and 
voters  in  the  States  listed  after  their  names, 
do  hereby  respectfully  petition  the  Congress 
to  clear  off  the  existing  misunderstanding 
and  enmity,  and  open  the  way  for  a  new  and 
more  rational  attack  upon  the  problem  by 
repealing  and  nullifying,  by  joint  resolution, 
the  said  proclamation  of  January  1,  1863, 
and  by  submitting  to  the  several  States,  un- 
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der  article  V  of  the  Constitution,  an  amend¬ 
ment  repealing  the  aforesaid  articles  XIII, 
XIV,  and  XV. 

As  in  duty  bound,  the  said  petitioners 
humbly  pray,  etc. 

(When  these  spaces  are  filled,  mall  to  your 
Congressman  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  Washington,  D.  C.  If  more  spaces  are 
needed  attach  a  sheet  below.  Any  person  in¬ 
terested  Is  free  to  reprint  this  blank.) 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  sender  Is 
satirical  or  in  earnest.  I  have  inserted 
the  petition  in  the  Record  with  the  hope 
that  the  country  may  learn  what  is  the 
intent  of  those  who  have  prepared  and 
circulated  this  strange  document — pat¬ 
ent  on  its  face — full  of  latent  ambiguities 
as  to  intent  beneath  the  surface. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Robsion]. 

(Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  urged  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  a  bill  granting  full  employ¬ 
ment,  establishing  a  new,  and  which 
would  probably  soon  become,  a  very  large, 
bureau  here  in  Washington,  also  commit¬ 
ments  for  the  expenditure  of  very  large 
sums  of  money. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  and 
Senate  by  some  very  close  friends  of  the 
administration  which  proposed  to  carry 
out  these  recommendations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

This  bill  was  rejected  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  did  pass  a  bill,  S.  380,  which 
was  a  greatly  modified  form  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposal.  It  came  to  the  House 
and  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
House  rejected  the  President’s  bill  by  a 
vote  of  13  to  5  and  submitted  to  the  House 
a  modified  bill.  ’The  House  passed  the 
modified  bill. 

These  two  bills  were  referred  to  a  con¬ 
ference  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  and  after  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  subject,  they  submitted 
a  report  to  the  House  and  Senate.  The 
report  sets  forth  fully  the  compromise 
bill  agreed  on  by  the  conference  and  the 
report,  with  this  compromise  bill,  is  now 
before  us  for  consideration. 

It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

I  heartily  approve  of  the  plan  worked 
out  by  the  conferees  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  will  cooperate  with  the 
States,  the  counties,  and  cities,  in  pre^ 
serving  private  enterprise  and  in  aiding 
industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce  so 
that  private  enterprise  may  function  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  prosperous  conditions  in  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,'  and  commerce  may 
be  promoted;  and  thereby  help  to  provide 
employment  for  the  people  who  are  able 
to  work  and  who  desire  to  work. 

In  other  words  these  various  govern¬ 
mental  units  will  work  together  to  achieve 
prosperity  and  real  jobs  for  the  people  of 
this  country. 

As  a  part  of  this  program  it  provides 
for  a  board  or  council  to  make  a  study  of 
economic  conditions,  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power  and  sub¬ 
mit  reports,  which  reports  and  informa¬ 
tion  shall  be  available  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  and  in  that  way  to 
bring  about  closer  cooperation  for  the 


prosperity  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  to  avoid  unemployment. 

I  might  say  that  this  measure  does 
not  commit  the  Federal  Government  or 
and  State,  county,  or  municipality  to 
the  policy  of  deficit  spending.  It  does 
not  guarantee  or  insure  full  employment: 
neither  does  it  guarantee  that  there  will 
be  investments  or  expenditures  made; 
but 'it  does  in  my  opinion  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  securing  information 
and  knowledge,  and  furnishing  that  in¬ 
formation  and  knowledge  for  the  use  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  counties,  and  munici¬ 
palities  in  working  out  plans  that  will 
preserve  private  enterprise  and  promote 
employment  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  The  success  or 
failure  of  this  proposal  will  depend  on 
how  wisely  the  President  acts  in  his  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  men  who  make  up  this  board 
or  council.  We  are  assuming  that  the 
President  will  appoint  men  of  broad  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  fields  of  industry,  argicul- 
ture,  commerce,  and  labor,  who  will  be 
guided  by  one  purpose  alone  and  that  is, 
to  serve  the  best  interests  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  We  must  have  prosperity  in 
Industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce  if 
jobs  are  to  be  provided  for  those  who  can 
and  who  desire  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand  industry,  commerce, 
and  agriculture  cannot  be  prosperous 
unless  labor  is  gainfully  employed  at 
such  wages  as  will  enable  men  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  American  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing. 

If  the  President  appoints  a  board  or 
council  made  up  of  incompetent  persons 
who  are  bent  on  serving  one  particular 
group  in  this  country,  this  plan  will  prove 
to  be  harmful  rather  than  helpful.  All 
groups  of  our  economic  life  should  be 
fairly  and  justly  considered. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Biemiller]. 

(Mr.  BIEMILLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

[Mr.  BIEMILLER  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  De  Lacy]. 

(Mr.  DE  LACY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  DE  LACY  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yifeld 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cochran]. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
conference  report  is  the  answer  to  the  oft 
repeated  statement  made  during  the  last 
7  months  that  the  House  and  the  Senate 
would  never  agree  upon  legislation  of 
this  character. 

You  have  heard  from  the  two  Repub¬ 
lican  Members  of  the  House  conferees; 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hoffman],  Let  it  be  said  for  the  gen¬ 


tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]  that  he 
has  been  extremely  liberal  in  his  views, 
the  same  as  I  have  been,  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
He  does  not  feel  that  this  conference  re¬ 
port  goes  far  enough.  I  do.  As  for  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff- 
'man]  if  you  would  let  him  write  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  he  would  not  sign  it  after 
he  had  prepared  it. 

Some  supporters  of  this  legislation  like 
Mr.  Bender  have  hastily  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  conference  bill 
is  inadequate  and  that  it  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  basic  principles  of  the  original 
full  employment  bill.  Let  me  advise  those 
who  have  taken  this  position  to  m-ake  a 
careful  reading  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  When  they  have  done  so,  they  will 
find  that  the  language  may  be  somewhat 
different,  but  that  the  substance  remains 
the  same. 

The  first  aim  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  was  to  establish  the  objective 
of  full  employment. 

This  objective  is  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  Let 
me  quote  from  section  2 : 

Conditions  under  which  there  will  be  af¬ 
forded  useful  employment  opportunities.  In¬ 
cluding  self-employment,  for  those  able,  will¬ 
ing  ana  seeking  to  work. 

This  is  the  commonly  accepted  defini¬ 
tion  of  full  employment. 

Our  second  aim  was  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Government  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  employment. 

This  responsibility  is  also  set  forth  in 
the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  Let 
me  quote  from  section  2  again : 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government — 

And  so  forth.  Our  third  aim  was  to 
define  this  responsibility  in  terms  of 
really  getting  full  employment  rather 
than  merely  encouraging  it. 

The  original  bill  used  the  term  “as¬ 
sure.”  The  bill  agreed  to  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  defines  the  Government’s  respon¬ 
sibility  in  terms  of  “creating  and  main¬ 
taining”  conditions  of  full  employment. 
For  my  part,  “creating  and  maintaining” 
is  every  bit  as  good  as  “assuring.” 

Our  fourth  objective  was  to  have  a 
full  employment  program  that  would 
utilize  all  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Government,  that  would  provide  what¬ 
ever  Federal  expenditures  might  be 
needed — as  a  last  resort — to  maintain 
full  employment. 

The  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  does 
not  refer  to  Federal  investment  and  ex. 
penditure.  Instead  it  calls  upon  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  to  “coordinate  and 
utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and  re¬ 
sources”  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
conditions  of  full  employment.  In  my 
opinion,  this  concept  of  utilizing  all  the 
resources  of  the  Government  is  much 
more  effective  than  the  provisions  of  the 
original  bill.  Under  this  declaration,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  pledge  to  provide  not  only 
whatever  expenditures  may  be  needed, 
but  also  whatever  revenue  program, 
whatever  agricultural  program,  what¬ 
ever  antimonopoly  program,  or  what¬ 
ever  other  program  may  be  needed  to 
maintain  conditions  of  full  employment. 
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Finally,  in  the  original  bill  we  assumed 
that  our  objective  was  not  only  jobs  for 
all,  but  also  a  rising  level  of  production 
and  purchasing  power. 

The  bill  agreed  to,  by  using  some  of 
the  language  from  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House,  sets  this  objective  forth  ex¬ 
plicitly.  It  states  that  the  Government’s 
responsibility  is  not  only  to  utilize  all  its 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
conditions  of  full  employment,  but  that 
its  responsibility  is  also  “to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power.”  This,  Mr.  Speaker, 
represents  an  improvement  over  the 
original  bill. 

I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  who 
was  for  the  original  bill  can  refuse  to 
support  this  measure  now.  I  am  grati¬ 
fied  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Penn-- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Rich]  say  that  he  is  going 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  RICH.  No,  I  did  not  say  I  was 
going  to  support  it.  I  said  it  is  -so  much 
better  than  anything  you  have  presented 
here  that  I  congratulate  you  on  toning 
it  down. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  The  other  sections 
of  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  are 
likewise  worthy  of  the  strongest  support 
by  all  those  who  backed  the  original 
legislation. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  every  year  an 
economic  report  on  the  employment 
problem.  This  report  is  to  contain  all 
of  the  basic  elements  which  were  called 
for  in  the  original  bill.  But  instead  of 
being  described  by  the  misleading  name 
of  National  Budget,  it  is  called  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report,  as  proposed  in  the  House 
bill. 

Section  4  sets  up  a  council  of  economic 
advisers  in  order  to  give  the  President 
the  personal  assistance  of  three  out¬ 
standing  experts  on  economic  problems. 
Although  this  section  closely  follows  the 
provisions  in  the  House  bill,  two  changes 
have  been  made. 

First.  The  conference  bill  drops  the 
provision  that  the  reports,  studies,  and 
recommendations  of  the  President’s  eco¬ 
nomic  advisers  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  joint  committee.  This  is  a 
distinct  improvement,  because  it  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  that  the  council  is  no);  an 
autonomous  agency,  but  that  its  sole 
purpose  is  to  provide  the  President  with 
essential  assistance  and  information  on 
economic  matters. 

Second.  The  members  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  are  subjected  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  this  provision  is  to  be  regretted. 

Section  5  of  the  conference  bill  sets 
up  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report.  This  committee  is  to  analyze  the 
President’s  economic  report  and  attempt 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  committees  of  Congress  affecting  the 
full-employment  progi-am.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  this  section  is  an  improvement  over 
the  original  bill,  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  bill. 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  bill  has  been  deleted.  This  also 
is  an  improvement,  because  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  unnecessary. 

All  in  all,  therefore,  I  think  we  have 
a  bill  that  we  can  be  proud  of,  a  bill 
that  is  a  credit  to  the  conference  com¬ 


mittee,  a  bill  that  provides  a  strong 
foundation  for  developing  a  far-sighted 
program  designed  to  maintain  condi¬ 
tions  of  full  employment  within  ouf 
economic  and  political  system. 

Of  course,  I  should  have  liked  to  see 
the  bill  contain  some  of  the  more  vig¬ 
orous  language  that  appeared  in  the 
original  version  or  the  version  that 
passed  the  Senate.  But  the  important 
thing  is  the. basic  substance  of  a  bill, 
not  a  few  phrases  and  slogans.  And 
the  substance  of  this  bill  is  sound,  con¬ 
structive,  and  progressive. 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HENRY.  May  I  say  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Missouri  that  I, 
too,  shall  vote  for  this  conference  re¬ 
port,  but  not  because  the  bill  before  us 
resembles  in  any  way  whatsoever  the 
original  Patman  bill  that  was  before  us. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  gentleman’s  views  and  to  know 
he  will  support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y.eld? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  wonder  if  the  Cab¬ 
inet  members  are  going  to  quit  advising 
the  President. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Of  course  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  the  answer  to  his  own 
question.  In  times  such  as  this  when 
we  have  so  many  important  problems 
confronting  us  naturally  the  Cabinet  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  take  on  addi¬ 
tional  duties.  The  purpose  in  setting  up 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  is  to 
meet  the  situation  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  explained  to 
the  committee,  and  that  was  that  one 
of  the  reasons  President  Hoover  failed 
to  meet  the  crisis  confronting  him  was 
that  he  did  not  have  the  proper  advice, 
and  it  was  also  stated  that  had  President 
Roosevelt  been  properly  advised  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  situation  he  might  have 
done  a  better  job  in  meeting  the  de¬ 
plorable  conditions  that  existed  at  the 
time.  Therefore,  we  are  setting  up  this 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  because 
v/e  feel  that  the  men  who  are  to  canvass 
the  situation  should  have  nothing  else 
to  do.  Naturally  when  the  Council 
makes  its  report  to  the  President  he 
undoubtedly  will  discuss  the  report  and 
the  conditions  with  his  Cabinet  before 
sending  any  message  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
language  carried  in  this  conference  re¬ 
port  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  and 
Senate  bill  will  become  a  law.  When  it 
does  become  a  law  Congress  will  have 
done  two  things.  It  will  have  made  a 
solemn  promise  to  maintain  conditions 
under  which  there  will  be  employment 
opportunities  for  those  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  work.  It  will  have  established 
procedures  and  machinery  where  these 
promises  can  be  translated  into  reality. 
Again,  we  are  passing  legislation  that 
is  placing  a  new  responsibility  upon  the 
President.  I  feel  that  this  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole  because 
of  the  assurance  that  we  give  in  sec¬ 
tion  2,  the  declaration  of  poliQy. 


Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  OUTLAND], 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
original  full-employment  bill  that  was 
introduced  in  this  House  and  that  was 
sponsored  by  116  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  was  never  intended  to 
and  nobody  that  ever  studied  it  thought 
that  it  would  guarantee  jobs  for  all.  It 
was  only  the  first  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  an  essential  first  step,  however,  be¬ 
cause  it  did  two  things:  It  stated  policy 
and  set  up  governmental  responsibility 
for  creating  opportunities  for  jobs  for  all 
when  private  industry  failed,  and  sec¬ 
ondly,  it  set  up  certain  machinery  de¬ 
signed  to  further  better  opportunities 
for  employment  throughout  this  coun¬ 
try. 

In  my  judgment,  the  conference  re¬ 
port  is  not  nearly  as  good  as  the  original 
bill ;  it  has.  been  weakened  considerably, 
both  in  policy  and  in  machinery.  I  shall 
support  it,  hov/ever,  because  it  ic  still  a 
first  step.  Even  though  it  does  not  go  as 
far  as  many  of  us  wished,  it  does  gjve  us 
an  impetus  in  the  right  direction.  If  we 
take  the  indicated  succeeding  steps,  we 
shall  be  on  the  way  to  our  goal. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
following  language  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port  at  the  bottom  of  page  1; 

The  United  States  is  to  promote  by  all 
practicable  means,  which  may  well  include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to,  taxation,  banking, 
credit  and  currency,  foreign  trade,  public 
works,  and  loans.  The  term  embraces  public 
works  but  it  also  includes  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter.  If  this  bill  is  followed  up 
with  proper  legislation  in  these  fields, 
then  we  are  going  to  take  several  steps 
toward  attaining  full  employment,  if  not, 
we  shall  accomplish  nothing.  The  con¬ 
ference  report  specifically  states  that 
legislation  must  be  enacted  if  we  are 
going  to  attain  jobs  in  America.  I  shall 
look  forward,  therefore,  to  seeing  this 
House  and  the  other  body  bring  in  prac¬ 
tical  legislation  dealing  with  taxation, 
with  banking,  with  credit  and  currency, 
with  foreign  trade,  with  public  works  and 
loans,  which  will  help  to  Insure  jobs  for 
all  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  understand  why  we  are  so  afraid 
of  the  words  “full  employment,”  the 
word  “assure,”  the  phrase  “jobs  for  all.” 
What  more  important  work  has  this  Con¬ 
gress  than  enacting  legislation  designed 
to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking  work 
may  find  the  opportunity  to  make  a  de¬ 
cent  living? 

As  I  said,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this  con¬ 
ference  report,  but  let  us  face  the  facts 
squarely.  If  we  have  in  the  United  States 
a  few  years  from  now  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
million  men  walking  the  streets  looking 
for  work,  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
House  will  wish  he  had  voted  for  the 
original  Patman  bill  when  it  was  brought 
up.  Long  relief  rolls  again  will  be  a 
sharp  reminder  to  us.  I  think  we  do 
have  here  a  good  start.  I  hope,  however, 
we  can  bolster  it  with  the  proper  legis¬ 
lation  to  follow  in  these  many  fields. 
If  we  do  not,  and  if  this  bill  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  administered,  we  will  be  making  a 
useless  gesture  here  today.  I  hoiie  that 
this  House  and  the  other  body  will  follow 
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up  this  conference  report  with  useful  leg¬ 
islation  in  all  of  these  fields  which  the 
conferees  mentioned.  I  call  attention 
again  to  the  conference  report  where  it 
states  “the  causes  of  unemployment  are 
to  be  removed  or  eliminated.”  Where 
we  come  to  discriminatory  practices, 
where  we  come  to  monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices,  then  I  assume  the  conference  re¬ 
port  does  mean  that  these  and  other 
causes  of  unemployment  are  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  It  is  only  through  such  addi¬ 
tional  legislation  following  up  this  con¬ 
ference  report  that  we  are  going  to  bring 
about  full  or  maximum  employment  to 
the  people  of  America.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  the  last  few  days  about  labor 
strife.  If  we  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
labor  strikes,  which  is  a  feeling  of  inse¬ 
curity  on  the  part  of  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  workers,  we  would  not  have  strikes. 
Bills  like  this,  weakened  though  they 
‘  are,  in  my  judgment  constitute  one  of 
the  big  steps  in  that  direction.  I  shall 
vote  for  this  conference  report,  hopeful 
that  having  taken  this  first  faltering 
step  we  shall  soon  take  the  necessary 
succeeding  steps.  An  America  where 
anyone  looking  for  work  and  able  to 
work  can  find  a  job  is  our  goal.  I  intend 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  reach 
that  goal,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
other  115  cosponsors  of  the  original  bill 
feel  the  same  way. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]. 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  include  certain  statements 
and  excerpts.) 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  introducing  the  bill  known  as 
the  full  employment  bill  was  to  have 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government,  set 
forth  a  policy  concerning  full  or  maxi¬ 
mum  employment.  This  conference  re¬ 
port  clearly  outlines  a  duty  and  an  ob¬ 
ligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  everything  within  its 
power  to  provide  maximum  employment, 
which  I  construe  to  be  full  employment, 
if  possible.  It  was  never  intended  that 
any  person  would  be  guaranteed  a  job. 
It  was  never  intended  to  be  a  bill  which 
would  provide  a  particular  job  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  person.  We  will  always  have 
some  unemployment.  We  cannot  expect 
the  people  to  be  100  percent  employed. 
No  one  has  ever  expected  that.  Yet,  we 
want  a  policy  which,  if  carried  into  ef¬ 
fect,  will  cause  us  to  have  just  as  little 
unemployment  as  possible  and  provide 
maximum  or  full  employment  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  for  the  people. 
This  conference  reports  sets  forth  not 
only  the  policy  but  sets  forth  the  ma¬ 
chinery  which  will  permit  consideration 
of  that  policy.  Those  two  things  are 
vital;  they  are  necessary;  they  are  es¬ 
sential  In  any  program  or  plan  that  we 
may  have  to  aid  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  in  gaining  security  for  themselves 
and  for  their  families.  I  am,  therefore, 
anxious  to  support  this  conference  re¬ 
port.  I  congratulate  the  conferees  and 
the  committee  on  the  fine  job  that  they 
have  done,  especially  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 


I  know  the  handicaps  they  have  en¬ 
countered. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  only  5  minutes. 
If  the  gentleman  will  get  me  more  time, 
I  will  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  do  not  have  con¬ 
trol  of  the  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sorry. 

Now,  this  will  depend  upon  its  admin¬ 
istration.  After  the  law  is  enacted,  the 
administration  of  it  is  the  Important 
thing.  If  it  is  properly  and  adequately 
administered,  then  it  will  depend  upon 
legislation  that  is  enacted  by  reason  of 
the  administration  of  this  law.  This 
law  itself  is  not  self -executing.  It  does 
not  provide  any  money  for  jobs,  except 
for  those  on  the  council  and  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Neither  the  bill  that  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House  or  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  appropriation.  They  only 
provided  for  planning  against  the  disas¬ 
trous,  mass  unemployment  of  the  past. 
That  is  all  either  bill  has  ever  contem¬ 
plated,  and  that  is  what  this  conference 
report  proposes  to  do. 

ANALYSIS  OP  THE  MURRAY-PATMAN  FULL 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP  194  6 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  as  con¬ 
tained  in  this  conference  report  does  the 
following  four  things: 

First.  Establishes  a  national  policy  of 
full  employment — section  2; 

Second.  Provides  for  the  President  to 
transmit  to  Congress  an  annual  eco¬ 
nomic  report — section  3; 

Third.  Sets  up  a  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  to  assist  the  President — section 
4;  and 

Fourth.  Sets  up  a  congressional  joint 
committee  on  the  economic  report — sec¬ 
tion  5. 

1.  THE  NATIONAL  POLICY  OF  PULL  EMPLOYMENT 

The  declaration  of  policy  in  section  2 
of  this  act  does  the  following: 

(a)  Sets  forth  full  employment  as  an 
objective  of  national  policy.  Instead  of 
using  the  actual  words  “full  employ¬ 
ment,”  the  declaration  uses  the  accepted 
definition  of  full  employment  “conditions 
under  which  there  are  afforded  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  Including  self-em¬ 
ployment,  for  those  able,  willing  and 
seeking  to  work.” 

(b)  Acknowledges  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  responsibility  with 
respect  to  employment  opportunities. 

(c)  Defines  the  Government’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  terms  of  creating  and 
maintaining  conditions  of  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

(d)  Pledges  the  Government  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans,  func¬ 
tions  and  resources  in  discharging  this 
responsibility. 

(e)  Broadens  the  Government’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  include  the  promotion  not 
only  of  maximum  employment,  but  also 
of  maximum  production  and  purchasing 
power. 

(f)  Provides  that  the  Government’s 
responsibilities  be  discharged "  by  using 
all  practicable  means  consistent  with 
its  needs  and  obligations  and  other  es¬ 
sential  considerations  of  national  policy; 
and  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor  and  State 
and  local  governments;  and  in  a  man¬ 


ner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare. 

2.  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  REPORT 
TO  CONGRESS 

The  President’s  Economic  Report  to 
Congress  is  to  be  transmitted  within  60 
days  after  the  beginning  of  each  session 
and  is  to  include; 

(a)  Goals  on  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power. 

(b)  An  analysis  of  current  facts  and 
trends  with  respect  to  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power. 

(c)  A  review  of  the  Government’s  eco¬ 
nomic  program  and  of  general  economic 
conditions,  as  they  affect  employment, 
production,  ancj  purchasing  power. 

(d)  A  program  for  carrying  out  the 
declaration  of  policy. 

Supplementary  reports  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  whenever  the  Presi¬ 
dent  deems  necessary. 

The  President’s  Economic  Report,  and 
all  supplementary  reports,  are  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report. 

3.  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers  Is: 

(a)  To  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  economic  report. 

(b)  To  gather  information  on  eco¬ 
nomic  trends. 

(c)  To  appraise  the  various  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

(d)  To  recommend  specific  economic 
policies  to  the  President. 

(e)  To  consult,  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary,  with  representatives  of  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers. 
State  and  local  governments,  and 
others — and  to  set  up  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  for  this  purpose. 

The  Council  is  to  be  composed  of  three 
members  who; 

(a)  Shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

(b)  Shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

(c)  Shall  be  exceptionally  qualified  to 
analyze  economic  developments,  ap¬ 
praise  Government  programs  and  recom¬ 
mend  national  policy. 

(d)  Shall  be  paid  $50,000  a  year. 

(e)  Can  be  removed  by  the  President 

at  any  time.  ( 

The  total  salaries  of  the  Council  and 
its  employees  are  limited  to  $345,000  a 
year.  The  Council  is  directed  to  utilize, 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  other  Government  agencies  as 
well  as  of  private  research  agencies. 

4.  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC 

REPORT 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report  is: 

(a)  To  make  a  continuing  study  of 
matters  relating  to  the  President’s  Eco¬ 
nomic  Report. 

(b)  To  study  means  of  coordinating 
programs  in  order  to  carry  out  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  policy  and  by  May  1  of  each 
year  to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  con¬ 
taining  its  analysis  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  the  President’s  Economic  Report. 

The  joint  committee  is  to  be  composed 
of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives.  to  be  appointed  by  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer  of  each  House.  The 
party  representation  on  the  committee 
is  to  reflect,  as  nearly  as  may  be  feasible, 
the  relative  membership  of  the  majority 
and  minority  parties.  The  committee  is 
to  select  its  chairman  and  vice  chair¬ 
man.  The  sum  of  $50,000  a  year  is 
authorized  to  cover  the  committee’s 
expenses. 

The  Murray-Patman  Full  Employment 
Act  is  based  upon  H.  R.  2202,  sponsored 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Representa¬ 
tive  Wright  Patman,  with  the  support  of 
115  other  Representatives,  and  upon  S. 
380,  sponsored  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Murray,  Montana;  Wagner,  New  York; 
Thomas  of  Utah;  G’Mahoney,  Wyoming; 
Morse,  Oregon;  Tobey,  New  Hampshire; 
Aiken,  Vermon*-;  and  Langer,  North  D'a- 
kota. 

alarmed  over  fear  of  inflation 

I  am  more  alarmed  today  than  I  have 
been  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
Congress,  the  past  17  years,  about  the 
outlook  in  the  United  States  for  the 
people  and  the  Government.  We  have 
successfully  won  our  wars  upon  foreign 
battlefields.  Our  fine  young  service¬ 
men  have  done  that  for  us,  but  our  No.  1 
problem  today  is  to  prevent  inflation  at 
home,  which  can  destroy  everything  eco¬ 
nomically  that  those  servicemen  have 
preserved  for  us.  Our  dollar  today  is 
worth  only  76  cents.  It  can  go  ddwn  to 
44  cents,  as  it  did  during  World  War  I 
period,  or  to  40  cents,  just  as  it  did  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spanish-American  War,  or  to  33 
cents  as  during  the  Revolutionary,  War. 
As  to  whether  or  not  it  will  depends  upon 
the  action  of  this  Congress.  I  am  aj)- 
prehensive  that  we  cannot  predict,  with 
any  assurance  at  all,  the  extension  of  any 
of  the  controls  over  scarce  and  limited 
commodities  that  will  keep  price  controls 
in  hand  and  that  will  prevent  undue, 
ruinous,  or  runjaway  inflation.  There  is 
so  much  sentiment  in  this  Congress  today 
against  any  kind  of  controls,  even  on 
scarce  commodities,  or  any  kind  of  allo¬ 
cation,  that  I  am  not  really  convinced 
we  are  going  to  pass  effective  laws  that 
will  permit  their  further  control. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  LMr.  Sabath]. 

(Mr.  SABATH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
txi3ir}cs  ) 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
having  heard  the  statements  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cochran]; 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Out- 
land];  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patman),  who  have  all  urged  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
shadowy  remains  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  to  insure  full  employ¬ 
ment,  I  realize  with  other  Members  that 
the  amended  bill  will  fall  woefully  short 
of  carrying  out  the  President’s  original 
urgent  recommendations. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Congress  would 
give  the  President  the  law  that  he  asked 
for  and  that  he  needs  to  cushion  the 
shock  of  future  unemployment.  We 
failed  in  that.  Nevertheless,  in  view 


of  urgent  needs  I  shall  support  and  vote 
for  the  conference  report. 

The  amended  bill  as  it  will  now  go  to 
the  President  for  signature,  as  appears 
from  the  conference  report,  creates  a 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  each  of 
whom  is  required  to  be  an  expert  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  it  further  provides  for  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  maintain  a 
continuing  study  of  economic  conditions. 
I  hope  sincerely  that  not  only  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
but  the  members  of  the  joint  congres¬ 
sional  committee  will  be  open-minded, 
alert,  and  well  informed.  I  hope  they 
will,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  recom¬ 
mendations  as  will  be  most  conducive  to 
wise  legislation  to  make  our  country 
stronger  and  to  make  depressions  im¬ 
possible;  or,  if  that  is  too  much  to  hope 
for,  to  make  depressions  less  likely  and 
to  reduce  their  shock  on  our  national 
well-being.  It  may  be  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  our  economy,  and  our 
form  of  government,  can  suffer  another 
Hoover  depression. 

I  fully  appreciate  that  some  Republi¬ 
cans  will  maintain  that  this  is  not  a  full 
employment  measure.  I  agree  with  them 
full  •.  These  Republicans  did  not  want 
a  full  employment  bill.  They  wanted  less 
even  than  we  have  given  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  President.  However. 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  bill  does  not  call 
for  :  ull  employment  in  those  very  words, 
it  does  call  for  maximum  employment, 
which  is  tantamount  to  full  employment, 
properly  construed. 

As  one  of  the  116  Members  who  have 
been  urging  and  working  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  program,  I  feel  that  the  conferees, 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  adverse  con- 
ditic...s.  have  worked  out  a  bill  that  is 
bound  to  be  helpful  and  beneficial  in  the 
future. 

I  am  satisfied  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  substantial  unemployment  in  the 
immediate  future,  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
is  a  severe  shortage  of  labor  nov/  which 
will  doubtless  continue  for  3  years  or 
more.  By  that  time,  I  feel  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the 
President,  with  the  broad  powers  and 
adequate  funds- granted,  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  full  and  unbiased  investigation, 
and  will  be  ready  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  legislation  which  we  all  hope 
will  encourage  employment  for  every 
man  and  woman  who  wants  to  work,  and 
at  a  fair  wage.  I  also  hope  and  believe 
that  private  Industry,  long  before  the 
danger  of  widespread  unemployment  and 
mass  misery  is  upon  us,  will  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  their  own  best 
interests,  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  which  should  come  first  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  every  American, 
they  should  deal  fairly  with  labor  and 
pay  a  wage  on  which  wage  earners  can 
exist  in  decency  and  pride.  This  will 
serve  to  eliminate  discord  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee;  there  will  be  no 
need-  for  organized  labor  to  strike  for 
a  living  wage;  and  it  will  insure  a  vast 
mass  market  for  the  products  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Every  one  will  be  helped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  Government  will  not  have  to 
resort  to  “made  work”  to  enable  people 
to  eat.  The  demand  for  civilian  goods, 
at  home  and  abroad,  should  continue  to 


be  greater  than  the  available  supply  for 
many  months  to  come,  and  our  greatest 
present  danger  is  from  inflation  rather 
than  from  depression.  During  this  pe¬ 
riod  it  is  unthinkable  that  we,  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  should  have  to  provide  public  work 
projects. 

If  we  plan  wisely  now  we  can  keep 
depression  from  striking  when  supply 
catches  up  with  demand,  and  this  bill, 
however  much  it  may  lack,  is  at  least  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Murdock). 

(Mr.  MURDOCK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century  ago  I  was  hurry¬ 
ing  one  morning  to  the  campus  of  a  col¬ 
lege  in  Missouri  and  notiefed  a  tall  man 
speaking  to  a  group  of  grimy-faced  min¬ 
ers  on  a  street  corner.  There  was  a  strike 
on  in  a  coal  mine  nearby.  The  speaker 
was  the  Millionaire  Hobo  and  he  was  tell¬ 
ing  these  men  that  they  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Government.  I  stopped  out 
of  curiosity,  but  spied  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  a  well-dressed  dapper  little 
gentleman  with  a  van  dyke  beard  who 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  our  near¬ 
by  college.  He  tried  to  pass  on  before  I 
saw  him,  but  when  I  overtook  him  and 
asked  how  he  happened  to  be  there,  he 
said,  “I  just  happened  to  be  passing  this 
way  and  I  wanted  to  take  a  second  look 
at  the  Millionaire  Hobo,  but,  of  course, 
his  revolutionary  ideas  have  little  appeal 
to  the  saner  members  of  society.” 

Perhaps  the  professor  was  right,  but  I 
have  noticed  a  slight  change  creeping 
into  the  textbooks  and  teachings  in  the 
field  of  economics  during  the  long  years 
since  that  morning.  I  do  not  mean  that 
the  idea  that  the  Government  should 
furnish  everybody  a  job,  which  I  heard 
expressed  by  the  Millionaire  Hobo,  has 
come  to  be  accepted  by  sane  persons,  but 
at  least  safe  and  sane  writers  on  eco¬ 
nomics  do  hold  that  in  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  with  its  impelling  profit  mo¬ 
tive,  there  is  a  function  and  a  duty  de¬ 
volving  upon  government  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  concerning  jobs.  The  best  of  text¬ 
book  writers  freely  express  the  opinion 
that  in  the  midst  of  a  depression  it  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  furnish  feasible 
and  needed  public  works  that  jobs  may 
be  had  by  those  who  are  otherwise  unem¬ 
ployed.  This  does  not  refer  to  leaf  rak¬ 
ing  and  gravel  scratching,  but  to  prevent 
such. 

Of  course,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people 
to  support  the  Government  and  not  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  support  the 
people.  It  is  understood  that  govern¬ 
ment  under  our  system  cannot  expend  a 
dollar  to  furnish  jobs  to  those  otherwise 
unemployed  without  taking  that  dollar 
in  taxes  from  somebody  who  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  employed.  While  somewhat 
confused,  the  relationship  there  is  not 
nearly  so  uncertain  and  confused  as  to 
which  comes  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg.  I 
expect  even  the  Millionaire  Hobo  did  not 
really  believe  “that  the  world  owes  every¬ 
body  a  living.” 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  American  economic  way  of  life, 
involving  free  enterprise  and  the  profit 
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motive,  is  the  best  economic  system. 
Certainly  I  believe  it  is  best  for  the 
American  people  and  that  it  is  accounta¬ 
ble  for  the  marvelous  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  country,  with  its  accompany¬ 
ing  benefits  of  great  wealth  widely 
diffused.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  on 
that  point.  Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
recurring  cycles  of  prosperity  and  de¬ 
pression  which  have  characterized  our 
American  economic  system  are  inevita¬ 
bly  necessary.  It  has  been  taught  that 
they  are  unavoidable.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  bunk  taught  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  written  into  our  textbooks,  and 
encouraged  by  some  of  our  leaders  in 
finance  and  industry  along  that  line. 
There  have  been  some  so-called  economic 
laws,  called  “natural  laws,”  against  the 
operation  of  which  these  leaders  of 
thought  have  declared  man  cannot  suc¬ 
cessfully  contend.  Therefore,  if  we 
accept  their  philosophy  we  must  expect 
and  put  up  with  these  recurring  cycles 
of  booms  and  depressions  and  endure 
them  as  best  we  may. 

I  reject  that  idea.  Now  I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  preventatives  of 
cyclones  and  earthquakes,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  believe  that  booms  and  de¬ 
pressions  are  equally  inevitable.  Even 
if  man  cannot  stop  or  prevent  cyclones 
and  earthquakes,  intelligent  men  can  at 
least  provide  some  protection  against 
them,  and  I  think  the  same  amount  of 
intelligence  would  enable  men  to  pro¬ 
vide  protection  against  booms  and  de¬ 
pressions  with  even  greater  success  to 
minimize  their  destructive  effects. 

It  is  because  I  believe  this  measure  will 
tend  to  level  cff  the  peaks  and  fill  up  the 
valleys  in  the  production  of  material 
goods,  and  a|so  I  believe  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  duty  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  matter  along  with  business  and  to 
exert  some  influence  through  a  coordi¬ 
nated  public  building  plan  of  necessary 
construction  and  of  projects  which  will 
create  wealth,  that  I  favor  the  adoption 
today  of  this  legislation.  I  trust  the 
conference  report  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Smith]  . 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

[Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  IMr.  Judd], 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  I  want  to 
express  to  the  House  conferees  my  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  excellent  job  they  did  in 
getting  the  Senate  conferees  to  accept 
the  basic  philosophy  of  government 
which  motivated  us  in  writing  and  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  House  bill.  I  am  glad  they 
have  brought  back  this  legislation  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  form  it  was  passed  by  the 
House. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Out- 
lAND],  and  the  other  sponsors  of  the 
original  full  employment  bill  on  their  be¬ 
lated  conversion  to  the  committee  bill. 


They  fought  the  committee  tooth  and 
nail  for  four  long  months,  during  which 
it  was  beaten  over  the  head  by  all  the 
forces  they  could  rally  in  America,  in¬ 
cluding  condemnation  in  two  Nation¬ 
wide  broadcasts  by  the  President,  be¬ 
cause  the  committee  would  not  bring  out 
their  bill  without  the  changing  of  a 
comma.  I  am  glad  they  have  seen  the 
light  and  have  decided  that  if  they  can¬ 
not  father  this  bill  they,  at  least,  are 
willing  now  to  be  stepfather  to  it.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  them  for  their  decision  to  sup¬ 
port  our  bill. 

This  bill  does  not  carry  the  name  “full 
employment,”  but  I  am  convinced  it  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  furnishing  full 
employment  than  the  Patman  bill  would. 
That  is  the  reason  most  of  us  in  the«om- 
mittee  have  worked  so  long  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill.  We  were  not  willing  to  de¬ 
ceive  anybody  or  to  try  to  pull  the  wool 
over  anybody’s  eyes.  We  wanted  to 
make  a  straightforward  and  honest  ef¬ 
fort  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  so 
handle  the  economy  of  this  country  that 
everybody  who  wants  to  work  and  is  able 
to  work  will  have  a  chance  to  get  a  job, 
and  the  right  kind  of  a  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  been 
saved  by  the  allegedly  obstreperous 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  executive  departments  from 
the  embarrassment  that  would  have  been 
his  if  the  original  bill  had  been  passed. 
Its  unwisdom  would  soon  have  been  evi¬ 
dent.  Despite  the  fact  that  some  ad¬ 
vised  him  that  the  committee  was  just 
stalling  and  was  against  maximum  em¬ 
ployment,  the  committee’s  insistence  on 
sticking  to  fundamental  and  sound 
principles  has  saved  him  from  the  great 
errors  which  would  have  been  evident 
had  he  had  to  make  a  National  Budget 
under  that  original  bill.  For  example, 
the  estimates  of  involuntarily  unem¬ 
ployed  that  would  have  been  made  only 
3  months  ago  would  already  be  about  500 
percent  off.  I  am  sure  he  is  grateful  to 
the  committee  now  for  having  rescued 
him  from  that  most  unhappy  predica¬ 
ment. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  for  voting 
against  this  conference  report.  The  bill 
in  its  final  form  cannot  do  any  harm  and 
it  can  do  a  great  deal  of  good  if  admin¬ 
istered  in  the  right  way  with  the  right 
kind  of  appointments  on  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  majority  leader  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  this  biU  does  not  go  as  far  as  some 
of  us  would  like,  still  it  represents  an¬ 
other  important  step  in  the  progress  of 
our  country. 

As  for  the  phraseology  of  the  bill,  it 
calls  for  “maximum  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power.”  If  one 
looks  up  the  definition  of  “maximum” 
In  the  dictionary,  among  other  things 
one  finds  that  “maximum”  means;  “the 
greatest  quantity  of  value  attainable  in 
a  given  case;  the  highest  point  or  de¬ 
gree.”  So  I  believe  that  those  who  try 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  “maxi¬ 
mum”  and  “full”  are  drawing  one  that 


in  fact  does  not  and  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill  w'ill  not  exist. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  that  the  addition  of  the  word 
“attainable”  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world?  “Full”  is  an  absolute  term, 
whereas  “maximum”  means  the  highest 
attainable.  To  me  it  makes  a  very  great 
difference. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  respect  the 
gentleman’s  view,  but  I  believe  “maxi¬ 
mum”  in  this  bill  and  “full”  as  employed 
in  the  original  bill  give  to  future  Con¬ 
gresses  substantially  the  same  powers 
from  a  legislative  angle. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
agrees,  because  the  word  “maximum” 
was  the  word  of  which  I  was  the  father 
in  the  com.mittee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  far  as  “maxi¬ 
mum”  and  “full”  are  concerned,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  a  pretty  good  father,  because 
I  do  not  see  much  distinction  between 
the  two. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  agree 
with  the  majority  leader.  I  think  we 
got  exactly  the  full  employment  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  not  chal¬ 
lenge  the  statement  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  In  the  original  bill 
full  employment  was  assured.  Under 
this  bill  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  full 
employment. 

Mr.  McCXJRMACK.  Under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill  there  is  established  a 
definite  policy.  That  is  the  important 
thing  v'hich  this  bill  writes  into  law,  that 
the  powers  of  Government  can  and  shall 
be  used  to  comliat  depressions  and  their 
evil,  deflationary,  harmful,  and  destruc¬ 
tive  results. 

It  was  only  prior  to  1933  that  most 
persons,  even  economists,  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  depressions  were  a  necessary 
part  of  our  national  economy  and  that 
when  we  were  visited  by  a  depression  the 
Government  should  retrench  and  spend 
as  little  as  possible  and  wait  for  busi¬ 
ness  to  “pick  up”;  in  other  words,  to  let 
things  take  their  course,  and  to  hope  and 
pray  we  would  not  hit  too  low  a  bottom. 
This  meant  doing  nothing  to  try  and 
stop  the  deflationary  forces  of  a  depres¬ 
sion. 

From  1929  until  March  1933,  nothing 
was  done  except  for  a  few  large  banks 
and  railroads,  nothing  was  done  except 
to  let  business  go  through  bankruptcy, 
to  let  homes  and  farms  be  foreclosed,  to 
let  banks  close  with  a  loss  of  life  savings 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  citizens, 
and  to  let  the  unemployed  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  look  to  local  charity,  and  to 
the  States,  cities,  and  towns  for  relief. 
The  Federal  Government  adopted  a 
hands-off  policy.  Under  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  that  situation  changed.  There 
are  few  persons  now  except  those  who 
believe  in  old-fashioned  conservatism 
such  as  existed  in  the  Hoover  and  pre- 
Hoover  days,  who  believe  in  such  a  do- 
nothing  policy. 

Before  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  it  was 
felt  by  many  that  depressions  while  un- 
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pleasant  were  unavoidable  and  could  not 
be  minimized.  There  were  even  some 
who  felt  they  had  a  wholesome  eifect. 
This  latter  feeling  was  mainly  confined 
to  those  who  were  possessed  of  the 
world’s  spoils  so  that  they  did  not  have 
to  worry  and  most  of  them  waited  until 
prices  were  low,  then  stepped  in  and 
purchased  and  came  out  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  with  their  wealth  greatly  increased. 

Happily  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people  as  the 
result  of  their  intense  sufferings  of  the 
last  depression. 

This  bill  implements  and  strengthens 
our  economic  system  based  on  private 
capital.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do  and 
we  should  do.  Based  on  experience,  it  is 
the  means  if  and  when  a  future  depres¬ 
sion  comes,  or  a  business  recession,  to 
meet  in  a  democratic  way  the  evil  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  that  accompany  a  depres¬ 
sion  or  business  recession  as  well  as  the 
destructive  results  that  follow. 

This  bill  is  a  recognition  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  battle  future  de¬ 
pressions,  not  to  follow  the  defeatism 
policy  that  existed  before  the  days  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Patrick]. 

(Mr.  PATRICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PA'TRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
marches  on.  I  was  one  of  the  coauthors 
of  the  original  full  employment  bill  in¬ 
troduced  as  the  Patman  bill.  As  for 
myself  I  am  glad  to  get  this  conference 
report  and  shall  vote  for  its  adoption. 

It  has  been  watered  down  and  does 
not  contain  the  strong  diet  of  security 
for  this  country  it  would  have  carried 
had  the  original  Patman  bill  been  passed 
but  it  is  certainly  better  than  some  of  us 
feared  when  the  fight  started  against  this 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  It 
is  worth  fighting  for,  even  as  it  is. 

This  measure  as  passed  is  a  vei-y  good 
example  of  how  our  democratic  processes 
do  work.  Among  those  who  voted  for 
this  bill  in  the  House  are  some  who  feel 
they  went  a  long  way  to  support  it  at 
all.  Some  of  you  moderate  gentlemen 
feel  - you  came  a  greater  distance  than 
we  who  wished  to  put  a  stronger  bill 
through  and  we  feel  that  we  had  to  go 
much  further  in  your  direction  than 
you  went  in  ours.  At  any  rate  we  met 
near  enough  the  middle  of  the  field  to 
pass  a  bill.  The  Senate  came  through 
with  its  version. 

Now,  the  conference  has  given  us  this 
piece  of  work  and  I  am  very  happy  to 
find  it  is  as  good  as  it  is.  At  least  it  lays 
out  a  piece  of  ground  work  and  gives 
us  something  to  build  upon.  Many 
good  people  throughout  America  will 
give  thanks  tonight  and  will  sleep  with  a 
greater  sense  of  general  national  secu¬ 
rity.  They  may  feel  sure  the  President 
will  sign  and  an  employment  law  will 
soon  be  among  the  laws  of  our  great 
country. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holifield], 


(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  HOLIFIELD  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  five  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  pending 
conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit¬ 
tington]. 

Mr.  V/HITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  conference  agreement  constitutes  a 
constructive  advance  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  confronting  govern¬ 
ment,  the  problem  of  unemployment. 
There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the 
broad  objectives  of  employment  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  difference  has  been  as  to  the 
means  and  the  methods.  Those  of  us 
favoring  legislation  and  opposing 
planned  economy  and  deficit  spending 
have  asserted  that  emplosunent  is  not 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  that  the  real  responsibility 
of  the  Government  is  to  create  sound 
basic  conditions  for  the  promotion  of 
employment  under  our  free  competitive 
enterprise  sy stern. 

The  conference  agreement  eliminates 
the  words  and  the  terms  in  the  so-called 
full  employment  bills  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  as  introduced  in  the  House 
that  are  misleading,  if  not  deceptive. 
The  objective  is  high  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment  or  maximum  employment,  to  use 
a  term  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House. 

I  should  like  to  say  with  respect  to  the 
conference  report  in  this  connection 
that  while  my  good  friend  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  did 
not  sign  the  report,  he  exercised  an  in¬ 
fluence  that  contributed  to  a  sound  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  conference  agreement.  I  may 
also  be  pardoned  for  saying  with  respect 
to  my  good  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bender]  that  his  act  in  say¬ 
ing  he  will  support  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment  speaks  louder  than  his  words  in 
criticism  of  the  agreement. 

May  I  say  also,  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebras¬ 
ka  [Mr.,  Curtis]  as  to  the  advisers  not 
being  required  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States  that  I  acquit  him  of  any 
intention  of  either  .gratuitously  reflect¬ 
ing  upon*  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Senate  by  saying  that  no 
appropriations  under  limitations  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  made  except  to  pay  public 
officials  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  by  saying  further  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  conference  agreement 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  ad¬ 
vise  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
the  members  of  the  advisory  council. 
The  language  is  the  usual  terms  for 
appointment  and  confirmation  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  bills  passed  by  the  Congress. 
I  believe  that  the  gentleman  on  reflec¬ 


tion  will  withdraw  his  unwarranted 
criticism  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
members  of  the  Council. 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
the  essential  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
and  it  rejects  the  philosophy  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  declared  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  assure  at  all  times  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  employment  to  enatde  all 
Americans  able  and  willing  to  work  to 
exercise  their  right  to  continued  full  em¬ 
ployment.  The  declaration  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  Federal  expenditures  and  in¬ 
vestments  to  attain  the  policy  of  full 
employment.  The  President  was  re¬ 
quested  to  submit  a  budget  in  line  with 
the  declaration  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  bill  or  substitute  rejected 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  to 
a.ssure  or  guarantee  employment.  It 
declared  the  policy  to  promote  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power 
under  the  system  of  free  competitive  en¬ 
terprise.  It  was  the  philosophy  of  the 
House  bill  that  .employment  is  not  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  Grovernment 
but  that  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor 
have  their  responsibility. 

I  submit  that  the  conference  agreement 
adopted  the  House  view,  and  while  it  did 
not  adopt  the  House  language  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  policy  is  in  line  with  the  House 
bill.  While  the  House  bill  declax’ed  for  the 
continuance  of  the  policy  to  plan  and 
adopt  public  works  and  to  make  loans 
without  naming  other  means,  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  use 
all  practicable  means.  The  term  “means” 
embraces  not  only  public  works,  loans, 
but  taxation,  banking,  currency,  and  for¬ 
eign  trade.  It  is  not  limited  to  these 
fields,  but  practicable  means  consistent 
with  the  needs  and  obligations  and  other 
essential  considerations  of  national  pol¬ 
icy  implies  legislation  as  well  as  taxation 
or  public  works.  The  House  bill  not  only 
paid  lip  service  to  free  enterprise,  but  it 
declared  for  the  promotion  of  employ¬ 
ment  fundamentally  through  the  free 
competitive  system.  This  declaration  is 
retained  in  substance  in  the  conference 
agreement.  The  promotion  rather  than 
the  guaranty  or  assurance  of  employ¬ 
ment  is  the  goal  of  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment  and  it  was  the  objective  of  the 
House  bill.  The  conference  agreement, 
in  line  with  the  House  bill,  declares  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  promote  employment  with  the 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  industry, 
agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  to  coordinate  and  utilize 
its  plans,  functions,  and  resources  to  use 
another  term  from  the  House  bill  to  cre¬ 
ate  conditions  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
foster  and  promote  free  competitive  en¬ 
terprise  and  to  promote  maximum  em¬ 
ployment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power.  _ 

The  term  “full  employment”  is  rejected. 
The  conference  agreement  uses  the  term 
“maximum  employment.”  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  it  is  synonymous  with  the  high  lev¬ 
els  of  employment  of  the  House  bill.  The 
words  “full,”  “guarantee,”  “assure,”  “in¬ 
vestment,"  and  “expenditure”  do  not  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  conference  agreement.  With- 
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out  question  there  was  emphasis  in  the 
Senate  bill  on  spending,  expenditures, 
and  disbursements.  Deficit  spending 
would  have  obtained.  The  emphasis  is 
omitted  in  the  conference  agreement. 

ECONOMIC  REPORT 

The  House  bill  rejected  the  budget  of 
the  Senate  bill.  Budgets  contemplate 
authorizations.  While  there  was  an  im¬ 
plied  authorization,  in  my  view,  in  the 
Senate  bill  there  was  no  direct  authoriza¬ 
tion.  No  authorization  except  for  the 
council  and  joint  committee  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  bill.  It  provided  for 
an  economic  report  rather  than  a  budget. 
The  conference  report  contains  the  sub¬ 
stantial  provisions  of  the  House  bill  for 
an  economic  report. 

COUNCIL  OP  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS 

In  order  that  the  President  may  have 
the  best  advice  that  it  is  possible  to  se¬ 
cure,  the  conference  agreement  adopted 
the  House  provisions  for  a  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers.  President  Hoover 
in  1931  and  President  Roosevelt  in  1937, 
when  they  made  their  predictions  with 
respect  to  economic  conditions,  had  the 
benefit  of  their  Cabinet  views  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  had  the  benefit  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  his  Cabinet  under  the  Stabili¬ 
zation  Act  of  1931.  The  Cabinet  Com¬ 
mittee  employed  a  coordinator  and  ex¬ 
pended  $90,000  annually  in  preparing  re¬ 
ports  for  the  President.  There  was  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  in  the  hearings  that  fur¬ 
ther  provisions  should  be  made  to  aid 
and  assist  the  President  in  submitting 
his  economic  report  and  making  recom¬ 
mendations  for  legislation  respecting 
employment  and  economic  policies.  The 
agreement  authorizes  the  President  to 
obtain  the  best  talent  in  the  Nation  to 
aid  him  in  formulating,  developing,  and 
recommending  a  national  economic  pol¬ 
icy  to  provide  for  employment  and  pro¬ 
duction  under  the  system  of  free  com¬ 
petitive  enterprise-  Three  members  are 
to  be  appointed,  their  offices  being  of 
equal  dignity  with  that  of  the  Cabinet. 
I  oppose  creating  additional  offices  gen¬ 
erally,  but  employment  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  confronting 
the  Government.  Billions  of  dollars 
were  spent  in  the  thirties.  In  my  view, 
the  small  expenditures  provided  for  the 
Council  in  the  sum  of  $345,000  and  the 
joint  committee  in  the  sum  of  $50,000 
would  promote  both  efficiency  and  econ¬ 
omy  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
employment. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE 

A  joint  congressional  committee  is  pro¬ 
vided  for.  There  are  no  restrictions  as 
to  the  membership.  The  House  bill  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  committee  of  11  each  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  A  smaller  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  more  efficient.  There  is 
need  for  such  a  committee.  Depressions 
and  fluctuation  in  employment  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  obtain  every  few 
years.  The  problem  is  a  continuing  one. 
It  is  of  first  importance.  Congress  has 
provided  public  works  for  public  needs. 
These  works  may  be  stepped  up  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  stabilize  in  depression  employ¬ 
ment.  There  is  need  for  the  provisions 
for  public  works  loans  and  other  out¬ 
lays  to  be  coordinated.  Such  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  joint  committee,  a  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  plans  under  existing 


law  to  provide  for  employment.  This 
constructive  feature  obtained  in  the 
Hous6  bill  and  is  preserved  in  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement. 

INTERPRETATIONS 

Inasmuch  as  the  conference  report 
does  not  change  any  statutes  with  respect 
to  appropriations  or  authorizations,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  section  on  in¬ 
terpretations.  It  has  been  eliminated  in 
the  conference  agreement  inasmuch  as 
the  agreement  contains  no  authoriza¬ 
tions  and  provides  for  no  appropriations 
except  a  limit  on  the  amounts  that  may 
be  expended  by  the  council  of  advisors 
and  by  the  joint  committee. 

CONCLUSION 

The  conference  agfeement  declares  a 
policy.  It  provides  the  means  and  the 
machinery  for  the  execution  of  that 
policy.  The  success  will  depend  upon 
administration,  and  it  will  depend  not 
only  upon  the  will  of  the  administration, 
particularly  with  respect  to  spending, 
but  it  will  depend  upon  the  caliber  of  the 
three  persons  appointed  as  members  of 
the  Economic  Council.  They  are  to  de¬ 
velop  and  recommend  economic  policies 
and  legislation  to  promote  employment 
under  the  system  of  free  competitive  en¬ 
terprise.  I  emphasize  that  the  confer¬ 
ence  agreement,  if  efficiently  adminis¬ 
tered,  will  preserve  and  promote  the 
Americaji  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
will  promote  employment  and  production 
but  I  also  emphasize  that  if  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  are  not  competent, 
and  if  the  President  adopts  the  policy 
of  spending  rather  than  the  policy  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  causes  of  depressions  and 
the  adoption  of  legislation  to  prevent 
their  recurrence,  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  and  depressions  will  continue 
to  be  the  fate  of  the  republic.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  administration. 

The  hearings,.  I  emphasize,  showed 
that  President  Hoover  needed  better 
advice,  and  that  President  Roosevelt 
needed  better  advice.  This  conference 
agreement  authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  appoint  statesmen 
of  the  very  highest  caliber,  on  a  par 
with  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  three 
of  them,  not  one  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion,  to  advise  the  President, 
to  survey  conditions,  and  to  recommend 
a  program  and  policies  for  the  solution 
of,  I  repeat,  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  confronting  our  Government. 

When  the  President  submits  his  pro¬ 
gram  after  receiving  their  report  and 
recommendations,  they  having  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  the  language  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  appointment  having 
been  approved  in  this  House  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to 
one,  we  will  then  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  consider  and  coordinate  the 
plans  that  have  been  adopted  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  to  consider  and  submit  its 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for 
legislation  respecting  the  President’s 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  anticipated  the  super¬ 
ficial  criticism,  that  this  council  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  expenditure  of  more  money. 
We  anticipated  that  by  limiting  the  ex¬ 
penditures.  In  my  judgment  and  in  the 
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judgment  of  the  conferees  it  would  be 
efficiency  and  economy  to  authorize  a 
permanent  council  of  outstaixding  states¬ 
men  to  advise  the  President  and  thus 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  deficit  spend¬ 
ing  that  followed  the  depression  of  the 
thirties,  amounting  to  billions  and  multi¬ 
plied  billion's  of  dollars.  It  is  a  sound 
provision.  It  is  praiseworthy  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give 
to  the  President  when  he  submits  his 
program  the  best  talent  of  the  Nation 
to  advise  and  to  assist  him  in  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  that  program. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  conference 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  A  smaller  committee,  of  seven,  is 
provided.  The  -Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate  are  not 
limited  to  any  committee.  They  have 
the  House  and  the  Senate  at  their 
command. 

May  I  say  this  word.  Anally.  There 
are  no  authorizations  for  any  program; 
there  are  no  appropriations  in  this  bill. 
Whatever  program  the  President  sub¬ 
mits  will  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  subject  to  future  legislation.  We 
have  provided  a  sound  declaration  of 
policy.  We  have  not  manifested  a  con¬ 
tinuing  indifference  to  the  problems  of 
employment  and  of  unemployment. 
We  have  provided  in  this  conference 
agreement,  as  the  House  provided  in  the 
House  bill,  advisers  to  aid  and  assist  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
makes  his  repfort  to  the  Congress  to 
submit  a  constructive  report  and  a  con¬ 
structive  program. 

This  legislation,  like  all  legislation,  in 
the  last  analysis,  if  it  is  to  be  successful, 
if  it  is  to  do  the  job,  as  I  have  said,  is 
dependent  upon  administration.  In  my 
judgment,  the  crux  of  this  legislation  is 
the  provision  that  is  made  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  men  of  the  very  best  cali¬ 
ber  in  the  Nation  to  set  up  this  program, 
to  provide  and  develop  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
employment  in  this  country,  to  recom¬ 
mended  legislation  by  amending  exist¬ 
ing  legislation  or  proposing  new  legisla¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  depres¬ 
sions.  If  the  objective  of  this  bill  can  be 
accomplished,  it  will  result  in  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  the  United  States  in  the  years 
ahead — and  will  promote  the  general 
welfare. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Would  the  organization 
set  up  in  this  bill  have  been  a  godsend  to 
this  country  when  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  were  groping  in  1930 
for  some  means  to  provide  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  country? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  have  so  indi¬ 
cated. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Il¬ 
linois  [Mr.  Church]. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  gentleman  does  not  leave 
the  wrong  impression.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  said  that  this  bill  had  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  for  further  authori¬ 
zation  for  appropriations.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  total  of  $390,000  is  already  au¬ 
thorized  and  then  more  if  necessary? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  No,  let  us  un¬ 
derstand  that  matter  now.  I  have  stated 
that  before  any  appropriations  were 
made  or  before  any  program  was  adopt¬ 
ed,  that  program  or  those  appropriations 
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for  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Congress.  I  have  stated,  as  you 
have  indicated,  that  the  smaller  amount 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $395,000,  a  small 
appropriation  as  provided  in  the  original 
House  bill  for  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  for  the  Joint  Committee  is 
authorized  in  this  bill.  I  have  indicated 
and  I  have  emphasized  that  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  authorization  carried  in 
this  bill. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is,  $390,000? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Not  more  than 
that — that  is  the  ceihng.  The  ceiling  is, 
as  I  have  stated,  $395,000. 

(Mr.  WfinriNGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  has  expired. 
All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Is  an  important  matter  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  320,  nays  84,  answered  “pres¬ 
ent”  1,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  20] 

YEAS— 320 


Adams 

Celler 

Fuller  . 

Alien,  La. 

Chapman 

Gallagher 

Almond 

Chelf 

Gamble 

Anderson,  Calif.  Chenoweth 

Gardner 

Andresen, 

Chlperfield 

Gary 

August  H. 

Clason 

Geelan 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Clements 

Geilach 

Andrews,  N.  Y. 

Cllpplnger 

Gift'ord 

Angell 

Cochran 

Gillespie 

Auchlncloss 

Coffee 

Gillie 

Bailey 

Cole.  Kans. 

Gordon 

Baldwin,  Md. 

Cole,  Mo. 

Gore 

Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Gcrskl 

Barden 

Colmer 

Gossett 

Barrett,  Pa. 

Combs 

Granahan 

Barrett,  Wyo. 

Cooley 

Granger 

Barry 

Cooper 

Grant,  Ala. 

Bates,  Ky. 

Corbett 

Grant,  Ind. 

Bates,  Mass.  ' 

Courtney 

Green 

Beall 

Cravens 

Gregory 

Beckworth 

Cunningham 

Griffiths 

Bell 

D’Alesandro 

Hagen 

Bender 

Daughton,  Va. 

Hall, 

Bennet,  N.  Y. 

Dawson 

Edwin  Arthuf 

Bennett,  Mo. 

De  Lacy 

Hall, 

BlemlUer 

Delaney, 

Leonard  W. 

Blackney 

James  J, 

Hand 

Bland 

Deleney, 

Hare 

Bolton 

John  J. 

Harless,  Ariz. 

Bonner 

D'Ewart 

Harris 

Bcren 

Dlngell 

Hart 

Boykin 

Dlrksen 

Hartley 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Domengeaux 

Havenner 

Brehm 

Douglas,  Calif. 

Hays 

Brooks 

Douglas,  m. 

Healy 

Brown,  Ga. 

Doyle 

Hubert 

Brumbaugh 

Drewry 

Hedrick 

Bryson 

Dworshak 

Heffeman 

Buck 

Earthman 

Hendricks 

Buckley 

Eaton 

Henry 

Bulwlnkle 

Eberharter 

Herter 

Bunker 

Elliott 

Heselton 

Biuch 

Elsaesser 

Hess 

Burgin 

Engel,  Mich. 

Hill 

Butler 

Engle,  Calif, 

Hinshaw 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Ervin 

Hcbbs 

Camp 

Felghan 

Hoch 

Campbell 

Fenton 

Holifleld 

Canfield 

Fernandez 

Holmes,  Wash. 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Flannagan 

Hook 

Carnahan 

Fogarty 

Horan 

Case,  N.  J. 

Folger 

Howell 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Forand 

Huber 

Hull 

Morgan 

Sadowskl 

Izac 

Morrison 

Sasscer 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Savage 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Murdock 

Sharp 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Murray,  Tenn. 

Sheppard 

Johnson, 

Murray,  Wis. 

Sheridan 

Luther  A. 

Neely 

Sikes 

Johnson, 

Norblad 

Simpson,  HI. 

Lyndon  B. 

O’Brien,  HI. 

Slaughter 

Johnson.  Okla. 

O’Brien,  Mich. 

Smith,  Maine 

Judd 

O’Hara 

Smith,  Va. 

Kean 

O’Konskl 

Snyder 

Kearney 

O’Neal 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Kee 

O’Toole 

Sparkman 

Kefauver 

Outland 

Spence 

Kelley.  Pa. 

Pace 

Springer 

Kelly,  lU. 

Patman 

Starkey  . 

Keogh 

Patrick 

Stevenson 

Kerr 

Patterson 

Stewart 

Kllburn 

Peterson,  Pla. 

Stigler 

King 

Peterson.  Ga. 

Sullivan 

Klrwan 

Pfeifer 

.Sumners,  Tex. 

Kopplemann 

Phllbln 

Sundstrom 

LaFollette 

Plttenger 

Talbot 

Landis 

Plumley 

Tarver 

Lane 

Poage 

Taylor 

Larcade 

Price,  Pla. 

Thom 

Latham 

Price,  HI. 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Lemke 

Priest 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Lesinski 

Quinn,  N.  Y. 

Thomason 

Lewis 

Babaut 

Tibbott 

Link 

Rabin 

Tolan 

Luce 

Rains 

Torrens 

Ludlow 

Ramey 

Towe 

Lyle 

Randolph 

Traynor 

Lynch 

Rayflel 

Trimble 

McCormack 

Reed.  Ill. 

Vinson 

McCowen 

Rees.  Kans. 

Voorhis,  Calif. 

McDonough 

Resa 

Vorys,  Ohio 

McGllnchey 

Richards 

Vursell 

McGregcrr 

Riley 

Wadsworth 

McKenzie 

Rivers 

Walter 

McMillan,  S.  C. 

Robertson. 

Waslelewskl 

McMlllen,  lU. 

N.  Dak. 

Weaver 

Madden 

Robertson,  Va. 

Welchel 

Mahon 

Robinson,  Utah  White 

Manasco 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Whittington 

Mansfield, 

Rockwell 

Wickersham 

Mont. 

Roe.  N.  Y. 

Wlgglesworth 

Mansfield,  Tex. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wilson 

Marcantonlo 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Wolcott 

Mathews 

Rogers,  N.  Y. 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Morrow 

Rooney 

Wolverton,  N.  J, 

Mlchener 

Rowan 

Woodhouse 

Miller,  Calif. 

Russell 

Worley 

Mills 

Ryter 

Zimmerman 

Mcnroney 

Sabath 

NAYS— 84 

Abernethy 

Gwynne,  Iowa 

Pickett 

Allen.  Ill. 

Hale 

Ploeser 

Andersen, 

Halleck 

Rankin 

H.  Carl 

Hancock 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Arends 

Hoeven 

Rich 

Bishop 

Hoffman 

Rlzley  . 

Brown,  Ohio 

Holmes,  Mass. 

Rodgers.  Pa. 

Buffett 

Hope 

Roe,  Md. 

Byrnes,  Wls. 

Jenkins 

Schwabe,  Mo. 

Carlson 

Jennings 

Schwabe,  Okla. 

Church 

Jensen 

Scrlvner 

Clevenger 

Jones 

Shafer 

Crawford 

Jonkman 

Short 

Curtis 

Kllday 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Davis 

Kii'izer 

Smith,  Ohio 

Dolllver 

Knutson 

Smith.  Wls. 

Dondero 

Kunkel 

Stefan 

Ellis 

Larham 

Stockman 

Ellsworth 

LeCompto 

Sumner,  HI. 

Elston 

LePevre 

Taber 

FellowS 

McConnell 

Talle 

Gathlngs 

McGehee 

West 

Gavin 

Maloney 

Whitten 

Gibson 

Martin,  Iowa 

Winstead 

Gillette 

Mason 

Winter 

Goodwin 

May 

Wood 

Graham 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Woodruff 

Gross 

Norrell 

Gwinn,  N.  Y. 

PhllUps 

ANSWERED  “PRESENT'’—! 


Powell 

NOT  VOTTNO— 25 


Arnold 

Bloom 

Bradley,  Mich, 

Cannon,  Pla. 

Clark 

COK 

Grosser 

Curley 

Doughton.  N.  C. 


Durham 

Fallon 

Fisher 

Flood 

Fulton 

Gearhart 

Harness,  Ind. 

Jarman 

Johnson,  HI. 


Keefe 

Lea 

Martin,  Mass. 
Murphy 
Norton 
Reed.  N.  Y, 
Welch 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

General  pairs  until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Cox  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Doughton  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Reed  of  New  York 

Mrs.  Norton  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Lea  with  Mr.  Keefe. 

Mr.  Bloom  with  Mr.  Arnold. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Harness  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Cannon  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Fulton. 

Mr.  Crosser  with  Mr.  Bradley  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Flood  with  Mi'.  Welch. 

Mr.  Durham  with  Mr.  Gearhart. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  A  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MBRc-nAirrggffy^A'LiLifi'iiiL'L  uii"igy:'y ' 

Mr.  BLAND  submitted  the  following 
nference  report  and  statement  on  the  j. 
1  (H.  R.  3603)  to  provide  for  the  sale  // 
on^urplus  war-built  vessels,  and  for  other 
pu^oses:  // 

CONPEKENCK  REPORT  / 

Tlib  committee  of  conference  on  the  di» 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tl^ 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  ft. 
3603)  1»  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus  'w^r- 
buUt  v^els,  and  for  other  purposes,  haipng 
met,  afflfer  full  and  free  conference,  Aave 
agreed  tmrecommend  and  do  recommejd  to 
their  res»ctive  Houses  as  follows: 

That  thA  House  recede  from  its  dijfagree- 
ment  to  tn|  amendment  of  the  Sen*®  and 
agree  to  th\  same  with  an  amendment  as 
] follows:  In  *eu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  bt  the  Senate  amendmf 
i  the  following^  “That  this  Act  ma 
as  the  ‘Merch^t  Ship  Sales  Act 


: 


It  Insert 
be  cited 
1946’. 


"DEC 


ftRA'nON  OP  POTJCJ 


'Sec.  2.  (a)  H^s  necessary  forAhe  national 
i  security  and  de'^lopment  and  maintenance 
of  the  domestic  md  the  expojft  and  import 
'  foreign  commerce  »f  the  UnUfed  States  that 
the  United  States  lave  an  e^ient  and  ade- 
'  quate  American-owmed  merchant  marine  (1) 
BUfiBcient  to  carry  i®  domrftic  water-borne 
commerce  and  a  sufctantjal  portion  of  its 
'  water-borne  export  aifc  iimort  foreign  com¬ 
merce  and  to  provide  Jtoi]TOing  service  on  all 
routes  essential  for  mm^aining  the  flow  of 
such  domestic  and  foref 
mejce  at  all  times;  (2)_ 
a,  naval  and  military  av 
3r  national  emergence 
ited  under  the  Unltei 
Df  the  United  State! 


water-borne  com- 
fpable  of  serving  as 
ry  in  time  of  war 
(3A  owned  and  oper- 
'  States  flag  by  citizens 
(4) 


composed  of  the 
cest-equlpped,  safestf  and  mltet  suitable  types 
3f  vessels,  constru*ed  in  tl»  United  States 
and  manned  with  w  trained  a^d  efllcient  clti- 
sen  personnel:  an/  (5)  supplemented  by  efil- 
:ient  American.^wned  facllltms  for  shlp- 
aullding  and  shfc  repair,  mar^e  Insurance, 
and  other  auxiUfiry  services. 

(b)  It  is  h^by  declared  to  tite  the  policy 
>f  this  Act  ta  foster  the  development  and 
ancourage  th/  maintenance  of  si^h  a  mer¬ 
chant  marln/ 

/  . 


'  States 


DEFINITIONS 

used  in  this  Act  the  te^ 
mission’  means  the  Unite! 
ommlssion. 

-built  •vessel’  means  an  (teean- 
isel  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 

ited 


“Sec.  3 
"(a)  ’C 
Maritime 
“(b) 
foing 

;ross  1/ns  or  more,  owned  by  the  Ui| 

States  And  suitable  for  commercial  use 
“(Ilf  which  was  constructed  or  contraAed 
or  by  or  for  the  account  of  the  United  Stams 
luring  the  period,  beginning  January  1,  194 
andf  ending  with  September  2,  1945;  or 
‘A 2)  which,  having  been  constructed  dur^ 
ng  the  period  beginning  September  3,  1939)l 
'  nd  ending  with  September  2,  1945,  was  ac-'' 
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quired  by  the  United  States  during  such 

^  >^c)  ‘Prewar  domestic  costs’,  as  applied  to 
^^ny  of  vessel,  means  the  amount  deter¬ 
mined  \)y  the  Commission,  and  published  by 
the  Coimjiission  in  the  Federal  Register,  to 
he  the  aSpunt  for  which  a  standard  vessel 
of  such  t^  could  have  been  constructed 
(without  Ita'^ational  defense  features)  in 
the  United  Snvtes  under  normal  conditions 
relating  to  lab\  materials,  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  cost,  oOtaining  on  or  about  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1941.  In  no  case  shall  the  prewar 
domestic  cost  of  anV  type  of  vessel  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  greater  Vian  80  per  centum  of 
the  domestic  war  cost  ^  vessels  of  the  same 

“(d)  ‘Statutory  sales  pr^pe’,  as  applied  to 
a  particular  vessel,  means,  in  the  case  of  a 
dry-cargo  vessel,  an  amount  \Dual  to  60  per 
centum  of  the  prewar  domesti^cost  of  that 
type  of  vessel,  and  in  the  case^f  a  tanker, 
such  term  means  an  amount  eqa^to  87^/2 
per  centum  of  the  prewar  domestlc>^t  of  a 
tanker  of  that  type,  such  amount 
case  being  adjusted  as  follows: 

“(1)  If  the  Commission  Is  of  the  op^on 
that  the  vessel  is  not  in  class,  there  shal^’’“ 
subtracted  the  amount  estimated  by  t. 
Commission  as  the  cost  of  putting  the  ves¬ 
sel  in  class. 

“(2)  If  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  vessel  lacks  desirable  features  which 
are  iiicorporated  in  the  standard  vessel  used 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  prewar  do¬ 
mestic  cost,  and  that  the  statutory  sales  price 
(unadjusted)  would  be  lower  if  the  standard 
vessel  had  also  lacked  such  features,  there 
shall  be  subtracted  the  amount  estimated  by 
the  Commission  as  the  amount  of  such  re¬ 
sulting  difference  in  statutory  sales  price. 

“(3)  If  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  vessel  contains  desirable  features 
which  are  not  incorporated  in  the  standard 
vessel  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
prewar  domestic  cost,  and  that  the  statutory 
sales  price  (unadjusted)  would  be  higher  if 
the  standard  vessel  had  also  contained  such 
features,  there  shall  be  added  the  amount 
estimated  by  the  Commission  as  the  amount 
of  such,  resulting  difference  in  statutory  sales 
price. 

“(4)  There  shall  be  subtracted,  as  repre¬ 
senting  normal  depreciation,  an  amount 
computed  by  applying  to  the  statutory  sales 
price  (determined  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph)  the  rate  of  5  per  centum  per  an¬ 
num  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  date 
of  the  original  delivery  of  the  vessel  by  its 
builder  and  ending  with  the  date  of  sale 
or  charter  to  the  applicant  in  question,  and 
there  shall  also  be  subtracted  an  amount 
computed  by  applying  to  the  statutory  sale! 
price  (determined  without  regard  to  tl 
paragraph)  such  rate  not  in  excess  of  3 ^er 
centum  per  annum  in  the  case  of  a  ufesel 
other  than  a  tanker,  and  not  in  exoKs  of 
4  per  centum  per  annum  in  the  cage  of  a 
tanker,  foi'  such  period  or  perioy  of  war 
service  as  the  Commission  determines  will 
make  reasonable  allowance  for  exesslve  wear 
and  tear  by  reason  of  war  servyfe  which  can¬ 
not  be  or  has  not  been  otherw^e  compensated 
for  under  this  subsection. 

“No  adjustment,  except  ifl  respect  of  pas¬ 
senger  vessels  construct^  before  January  1, 
1941,  shall  be  made  un^  this  Act  which  will 
result  in  a  statutory  aftles  price  which  (1)  in 
the  case  of  dry-care^ vessels  (except  Liberty 
type  vessels)  will  less  than  35  per  centum 
of  the  domestic  jwar  cost  of  vessels  of  the 
same  type,  (2)  ^the  case  of  any  Liberty  type 
vessel  will  be  iess  than  31j4  per  centum  of 
the  domestic-war  cost  of  vessels  of  such  type, 
or  (3)  in  tlj6  case  of  a  tanker  will  be  less  than 
60  per  centum  of  the  domestic  war  cost  of 
tankers^f  the  same  type.  For  the  purposes 
of  this^ct,  except  section  5,  all  Liberty  ves¬ 
sels  ^all  be  considered  to  be  vessels  of  one 
and/the  same  type. 

J^(e)  ‘Domestic  war  cost’  as  applied  to  any 
Jjfpe  of  vessel  means  the  average  construction 


cost  (without  national  defense  features)  as 
determined  by  the  Commission,  of  vessels  of 
such  type  delivered  during  the  calendar  year 
1944,  except  in  case  of  any  type  of  vessel  the 
principal  deliveries  of  which  were  made  after 
the  calendar  year  1944,  there  shall  be  used 
in  lieu  of  such  year  1944  such  period  of  not 
less  than  six  consecutive  calendar  months 
as  the  Commission  shall  find  to  be  most 
representative  of  war  production  costs  of 
such  type. 

“(f)  ‘Cessation  of  hostilities’  means  the 
date  proclaimed  by  the  President  as  the  date 
of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  present 
war.  or  the  date  so  specified  in  a  conturrent 
resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
whichever  is  the  earlier.  ' 

“(g)  ‘Citizen  of  the  United  States’  in¬ 
cludes  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa¬ 
tion  only  if  it  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as  amended.  ’The  term 
‘affiliated  interest’  as  used  in  sections  9  and 
10  of  this  Act  includes  any  person  af¬ 
filiated  or  associated  with  a  citizen  appli¬ 
cant  for  benefits  under  this  Act  who  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  hereunder,  determines  should 
be  so  included  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“sales  of  WAn-BUILT  VESSELS  TO  CITIZENS 
“Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  Unite 
Siloes  may  make  application  to  the  CommK- 
slor^o  purchase  a  war-built  vessel,  undej^he 
Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Com-nUfoion, 
at  th^tatutory  sales  price.  If  the  ^mmls- 
slon  dewrmlnes  that  the  applicant possesses 
the  ablliw,  experience,  financla^^esources, 
and  other  i^alifications,  necessa^  to  enable 
him  to  operate  and  maintain  t^f  vessel  under 
normal  compeWtive  condition^and  that  such 
sale  will  aid  l)^^arrylng  ou/s  the  policies  of 
this  Act,  the  Coinmission  ^all  sell  such  ves¬ 
sel  to  the  applic^f  at  yftie  statutory  sales 
price. 

“(b)  At  the  time  of  J^e,  the  purchaser  shall 
pay  to  the  Commissl^\t  least  25  per  centum 
of  the  statutory  s^s  pn^.  The  balance  of 
the  statutory  sal^  price  ^all  be  payable  in 
not  more  than  Jwenty  equak  annual  install¬ 
ments,  with  UKerest  on  the^ortion  of  the 
statutory  sal«  price  remalning^mpaid,  at  the 
rate  of  centum  per  annumJ  or  shall  be 

payable  ^der  such  other  amorti^tlon  pro¬ 
visions  smich  permit  the  purchase Atp  accel¬ 
erate  Payment  of  the  unpaid  balance^^  the 
Conuplsslon  deems  satisfactory.  The  ^liga- 
tloy  of  the  purchaser  with  respect  to^ay- 
it  of  such  unpaid  balance  with  lnte\gt 
iall  be  secured  by  a  preferred  mortgage 
^the  vessel  sold. 

‘(c)  The  contract  of  sale,  and  the  mort¬ 
gage  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  un¬ 
paid  balance  of  the  purchase  price,  shall  not 
restrict  the  lawful  or  proper  use  or  operation 
of  the  vessel. 

“charter  of  war-built  vessels  TO  CITIZENS 

“Sec.  5  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
and,  until  July  4,  1946,  any  citizen  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  may  make 
application  to  the  Commission  to  charter  a 
war-built  dry-cargo  vessel,  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  and  control  of  the  Commission,  for 
bare-boat  use.  The  Commission  may,  in  its 
discretion,  either  reject  or  approve  the  ap¬ 
plication,  but  shall  not  so  approve  unless  in 
its  opinion  the  chartering  of  such  vessel  to 
the  applicant  would  be  consistent  with  the 
policies  of  this  Act.  No  vessel  shall  be  char¬ 
tered  under  this  section  until  sixty  days  after 
publication  of  the  applicable  prewar  domestic 
cost  in  the  Federal  Register  under  subsection 
3  (c)  of  this  Act. 

“(b)  'ITie  charter  hire  for  any  vessel  char¬ 
tered  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Commission  at  such  rate 
as  the  Commission  determines  to  be  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  policies  of  this  Act,  but,  except 
upon  the  affirmative  vote  of  not  less  than 
four  members  of  the  Commission,  such  rate 
shall  not  be  less  than  15  per  centum  j)er  an¬ 


num  of  the  statutory  sales  price  (comput^ 
as  of  the  date  of  charter) .  Except  in  the  cage 
of  vessels  having  passenger  accommodaUens 
for  not  less  than  eighty  passengers,  r^s  of 
charter  hire  fixed  by  the  Commission^!  any 
war-built  vessel  which  differ  from^ne  rate 
specified  in  this  subsection  shall  nm  be  less 
than  the  prevailing  world  marfret  charter 
rates  for  similar  vessels  for  simyfftr  use  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Commission. 

“(c)  ‘The  provisions  of  s^tions  708,  709, 
710,  712,  and  713,  of  the  ^Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  as  amended,  siynl  be  applicable  to 
charters  made  under  t^  section. 

“sale  of  war-built  ^ssels  to  persons  not 

CITIZENS  OF  IPE  UNITED  STATES 

“Sec.  6.  (a)  Ar^ person  not  a  citizen  of 
the  United  Stat^  may  make  application  to 
the  Commisslon^o  purchase  a  war -built  ves¬ 
sel  (other  tha^ a  P-2  type  or  other  passenger 
type  and  ot^r  than  a  Liberty  type  collier  or 
tanker),  lUKler  the  jurisdiction  and  control 
of  the  Commission.  If  the  Commission  de¬ 
termine 

“(Ilshat  the  applicant  has  the  financial 
reso^ces,  ability,  and  experience  necessary  to 
en^le  him  to  fulfill  all  obligations  with  re¬ 
sect  to  payment  of  any  deferred  portion  of 
le  purchase  price,  and  that  sale  of  the  ves- 
i^sel  to  him  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
any  policy  of  the  United  States  in  permitting 
foreign  sales  under  section  9  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  as  amended;  and 

“(2)  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  that  such  vessel  is  not  necessary 
to  the  defense  of  the  United  States;  and 
“(3)  that  such  vessel  is  not  necessary  to  the 
promotion  and  maintenance  of  an  American 
merchant  marine  described  in  section  2;  and 
“(4)  that  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
which  in  the  case  of  tankers  and  ‘C’  type  ves¬ 
sels  shall  not  end  before  ninety  days  after 
publication  of  the  applicable  prewar  domes¬ 
tic  cost  in  the  Federal  Register  under  sub¬ 
section  3  (c)  of  this  Act,  such  vessel  has  been 
available  for  sale  at  the  statutory  sales  price 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  for  char¬ 
ter  under  section  6  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  no/responsible  offer  has  been 
made  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  pur¬ 
chase  or  charter  such  vessel; 
then  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  application  and  sell  such  vessel  to 
the  applicant  at  not  less  than  the  statutory 
sales  price.  In  case  of  application  submitted 
by  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply.  Notwithstanding  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  ten  ‘C’ 
type  vessels,  except  C-3’s,  may  be  sold  to  non¬ 
citizens  at  any  time  after  such  date  of  pub¬ 
lication  at  not  less  than  the  statutory  sales 
price. 

^‘(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
o^iw,  no  war-built  vessel  shall  be  sold  to  any 
peiE^  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
exce^Lin  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  or 
upon  taans  or  conditions  more  favorable  than 
those  a^^hlch  such  war-built  vessel  is  of¬ 
fered  to  Iteitlzen  of  the  United  States,  but 
where  the  l)^sel  so  sold  is  being  transferred 
to  foreign  register  and  fiag,  the  mortgage  se¬ 
curing  the  !iiT^ld  balance  of  the  purchase 
price  and  inter^t  thereon  shall  contain  pro¬ 
visions  accordinSk  to  such  mortgage  the 
priorities  over  oth^kliens  and  encumbrances 
accorded  such  mor^ages  on  merchant  ves¬ 
sels  under  the  laws  ortoch  registry  and  flag. 

“ORDER  OF  PREfaRENCES 

“Sec.  7.  (a)  In  exercising ts  powers  under 
this  Act  and  under  other  ptpvisions  of  law 
with  respect  to  the  sale  and  qharter  of  war- 
built  vessels,  the  Commission  s^®ll  give  pref¬ 
erence  to  citizen  applicants  ovelknoncitizen 
applicants,  and  as  between  citlzern^plicants 
to  purchase  and  citizen  applicants  to^harter, 
shall,  so  far  as  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  policies  of  this  Act,  give  prefere^e  to 
citizen  applicants  to  purchase.  In  deterften- 
Ing  the  order  of  preference  between  citi^n 
applicants  to  purchase  or  between  cltizrt 
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.  to  $10,000,  if  held  at  least  30  days  before 
eatoy  into  service,  policy  will  not  lapse'for 
noitoayment  of  premium  until  2  years 
afte^discharge. 

Eighteenth.  May  I  try  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship?  Ifes.  New  York  State  has  2,400 
war-servi^scholarships.  One  thousand 
two  hundrd^ill  be  awarded  in  1945  and 
1946,  on  the\asis  of  competitive  exami¬ 
nations  once  X  year.  Annual  value  of 
scholarships  is\6350.  Legislation  now 
pending  to  merely  value  and  number 
of  scholarships.  may  also  receive 

training  in  many  ^tate  agricultural, 
trade,  radio,*  aviation.^d  other  techni¬ 
cal  schools  run  by  New\tork  State.  See 
Director  of  Veterans’  Aff3V[s,  111  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City. 

Nineteenth.  How  do  I  renS^  my  pro¬ 
fessional  license?  If  you  are^licensed 
doctor,  dentist,  engineer.  archiCltet,  em- 
balmer.  insurance  agent,  and  s^orth, 
you  need  only  apply  for  renewal  ^the 
board  which  issued  your  license,  wirbin 
3  months  of  discharge.  See  your  loc 
State  veterans’  counselor. 

Twentieth.  What  about  my  driver’s 
license?  Licenses  may  be  renewed  upon 
presentation  at  the  Motor  Vehicle  Bu¬ 
reau.  Sutphin  Boulevard  and  Eighty- 
ninth  Avenue,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  of  dis¬ 
charge  certificate  before  the  September 
30  following  60  days  after  discharge. 

Twenty-first.  What  if  I  become  blind? 
If  service  connected  see  question  15. 
Even  though  not  service  connected  pro¬ 
vided  lack  of  vision  is  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
vent  holding  a  job,  you  arewentitled  to  a 
$500  annuity  pay  by  New  York  State. 
See  Director  of  Veterans’  Affairs,  111 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Twenty-second.  Can  I  go  to  a  rest 
camp?  Yes.  The  State  of  New  York 
provides  a  beautiful  rest  camp  at  Mount 
McGregor,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  See 
your  local  veterans’  counselor. 

_  If  you  have  any  questions  about  your 
rights  under  the  Federal  law  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  try  to  answer  them.  Write 
to  me,  Henry  J.  Latham,  Congressman, 
Third  District,  New  York,  at  room  139, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
the  State  law  write  to  State  Senator  Sey-^ 
mour  Halpern,  Assemblyman  _  _ 
Archinal,  in  the  Seventh  Assembly 
trlct;  Assemblyman  Samuel  Rabin/'  in 
the  Eighth  Assembly  District;  or  A^em- 
blyman  Fred  W.  Preller,  in  the/Ninth 
Assembly  District.  They  maj^be  ad¬ 
dressed  at  the  Capitol,  AlbanyyN.  Y. 

Your  inquiries  will  be  welc 


^  Interest  of  Women  i^Public  Affairs 
EXTENSIONyOF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  H^SE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday,  February  6,  1946 

Mrs/DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speal^r,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fronr  Michigan  yesterday  made  a  state- 
mamt  to  the  press  in  which  he  suggested 
tnat  the  organized  women  of  our  coun¬ 
try  were  being  misled  and  propagandized 


into  action  on  subjects  about  which  they 
knew  little.  My  opinion  is  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  grossly  underrates  the  women  of 
America.  Their  organizations  have  a 
record  of  far-sighted  civic  statesmanship 
which  is  a  credit  to  the  whole  Nation. 

While  women  are  less  interested  than 
men  in  partisan  politics,  they  care  su¬ 
premely  about  matters  which  affect 
world  peace  and  the  general  welfare. 
When  these  issues  are  touched,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  they  spring  into  ac¬ 
tion.  Often  the  women’s  groups  are  the 
only  spokesman  for  the  general  welfare 
as  opposed  to  special  interests. 

The  great  national  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  have  committees  and  experts  which 
watch  current  affairs  and  are  glad  to 
hear  the  facts  from  all  quarters.  They 
do  not  act  rashly  however,  for  most  of 
them  accept  their  programs  only  after 
long  and  careful  study.  When  their 
long-range  considered  programs  need 
action  on  some  specific  measure  I  am 
glad  they  are  organized  to  be  effective. 


Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS^ 

OF 

LON.  LYLE  H.  BORI 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  H(icSE  OF  REPRE§|fiNTATIVES 
Wednesat^,  Februaj^  6,  1946 

Mr.  BOREN.  \Mr.  Sj^aker,  if  I  may 
speak  parentheti^l^Tor  a  moment — so 
that  there  will  be  ^  misunderstanding 
of  my  words,  let  m^m&ke'  this  very  clear 
at  the 'outset.  If  is  u^uestionably  the 
right  of  any  mm  to  quipi^ork,  or  of  any 
group  of  mej^  to  quit  \^k,  except  to 
the  extent  jn  his  obligatioW  to  perform 
a  task  th^  might  be  in  th^terms  of  a 
contracU!o  which  he  is  a  partylmd  which 
was  drawn  without  duress  and  oitois  own' 
volitiTO.  This  is  right,  and  ougn^o  be. 
Buy'lhe  term  “strike”  as  it  is  useckand 
as  At  has  come  to  be  known  and  as^  is 
jdined  with  the  claim  of  a  “right”\o 
strike,  embodies  preventing  productiqi 
embodies  coercing  the  individual  into'' 
quitting  work  against  him  own  individual 
wishes  or  preventing  him  from  going  to 
work  on  his  own  choice.  And,  through¬ 
out  my  remarks  the  term  “strike,”  when 
used,  wili  be  construed  to  be  what  is  the 
usual  use  of  the  term  today  in  indus¬ 
trial  disputes,  and  what  I  conceive  to  be 
a  proper  interpretation  of  the  term  since, 
in  its  general  application,  it  is  construct¬ 
ed  out  of  the  materials  of  the  closed  shop, 
the  picket  line,  the  call  to  strike  in  the 
form  of  an  order  from  a  dictatorial  lead¬ 
er,  and  work  stoppage  in  the  sense  of 
preventing  any  other  individual  Amei'i" 
can  from  taking  over  a  job  that  has  been 
vacated.  The  right  to  quit  work  of 
course  is  an  individual  right,  and  it  is  a 
right,  but  the  right  to  hold  work  in 
abeyance,,  refusing  to  let  anyone  else  do 
it,  does  not  exist  as  a  right  in  my  opinion. 

All  my  life  I  have  heard  about  the  right 
to  strike,  and  I  let  that  claim  go  tmchal- 
lenged  until  the  time  when  America 
found  its  boys  dying  on  Bataan  and, 
shortly  thereafter,  in  all  the  far-flung 
areas  of  war.  There  were  strikes  in  the 
plants  of  war  production  even  in  those 


early  days  of  our  war  effort  when  a  few; 
more  planes  or  munitions  would  ha^ 
returned  home  many  more  Amer^Sn 
boys  who  now  lie  buried  beneatli*^he 
ferns  and  palms  of  the  far  Pacific,4n  the 
sands  and  on  the  crags  of  nortM'Africa, 
on  Italy’s  Anzio  beachhead/and  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Cassino.  I  -heard  then 
the  so-called  Ipaders  of  some  of  the  labor 
organizations  speak  of  th&^ight  to  strike. 
I  could  not  see  anythi^  right  about  it. 

Burdened  with  the  t^gedy  of  the  loss 
of  personal  friends  ^d  relatives,  forti¬ 
fied  by  a  share  in  t^sponsibility  for  the 
conditions  that  ^ected  the  success  or 
safety  or  life  qp^'death  of  all  America’s 
men-at-armsjjfcd-urged  by  deep  anxiety 
for  the  heroi^en  and  boys  starving  and 
tortured  ixUthe  prison  camps,  I  arose  to 
challeng^hat  claim  of  right  to  strike. 
I  could^ot  see  anything  right  about  it, 
and  vdtn  some  of  you  here  I  joined  hands 
in  thA  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  strikes 
in  i#ar  industries  and  we  passed  the 
^ith  bill. 

^It  is  true  that  in  the  ensuing  election 
rthe  CIO  Political  Action  Committee 
opened  its  bank  account  to  my  opponent 
and  brought  the  full  force  of  its  organ¬ 
ized  strength  into  the  election  contests 
in  the  hope  of  removing  me  from  the 
Congress,  as  they  did  some  of  you  others 
who  also  refused  to  be  subservient  to 
their  dictation.  They  will  do  it  again 
this  election  of  course.  Today  I  hear  in 
these  Halls  and  cloakrooms  and  in  our 
office  buildings  the  threat  of  reprisal  at 
election,  and  in  some  quarters,  ex¬ 
pressions  of  fear  as  to  the  political  con¬ 
sequences  of  what  we  do  here  on  this 
issue.  Such  considerations  are  too  petty 
to  be  of  any  weight  in  any  man’s  de¬ 
liberations  here  today.  It  is  a  part  of 
our  history  that  in  these  Halls  served  a 
man  whose  words  were,  “I  had  rather  be 
right  than  President,”  and  he  suited  his 
deeds  to  his  words.  As  for  me,  I  had 
rather  be  right  than  Congressman,  and, 
suiting  my  deeds  to  my  words  I  want  to 
help  bring  up  this  bill  today  including 
the  Case  amendment  and  vote  for  it  and 
pass  it  and  make  it  the  law  of  the  land. 

Let  us  stand  up  today  and  be  counted 
on  this  issue.  Elections  will  come  soon 
when  all  Americans  will  stand  up  and  be 
ounted  on  this  issue.  We  know,  each  of 
,  that  this  issue  envelops  all  of  Ameri- 
cdL  It  is  today  paramount  in  national 
im^’tance  and  it  pervades  the  interest 
of  e\^y  home  and  affects  the  welfare  of 
every  ^izen.  Day  before  yesterday  we 
had  a  rWl  call  vote  on  going  into  the 
committea^ith  this  bill.  Let  us  fight  it 
out  today  ^d  then  we  can  fight  'it  out 
again  in  the\oming  elections  and  settle 
once  and  for  all  whether  the  people  of 
America  and  thSte  representatives,  or  the 
CIO  Political  Amion  Committee,  the 
Petrillos,  and  the  dtoer  dictators  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  shall^le  America. 

Today,  again,  oiv^v^y  hand,  and  in 
half  the  speeches  made^n  this  rostrum 
there  is  asserted  that  theite  exists  a  right 
to  strike.  Justice  Brand^,  who  was 
known  as  the  great  liberal,  ^livered  an 
opinion  on  the  bench  of  th\supreme 
’  Court  of  the  United  States  in  '»(hich  he 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  sucl\  thing 
as  a  constitutional  right  to  strike.  \ 

I  have  read  the  Bill  of  Rights  imvlbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  States NqJ 
•of  America  and  no  such  right  is  listed 
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From  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution 
to.^the  last  word  there  is  not  one  word 
th^  gives  status  to  the  claim  that  there 
is  anV  I'ight  to  strike,  if  the  right  to  strike 
mean^the  right  to  keep  other  people 
from  viking. 

When  P^ok  at  the  Nation’s  need  today 
and  recog&e,  as  all  of  us  must,  that  the 
only  reliabletprevention  of  inflation  is 
full  product!^  when  I  see  throughout 
our  country  th\need  of  the  goods  our 
industry  is  gear\  to  produce,  again  I 
challenge  the  wo^“right”  when  used 
in  conjunction  withl^ike,  if  the  right  to 
strike  means  the  right\p  stop  production 
and  to  force  every  mSta  to  quit  work 
whether  he  wants  to  or\aot.  I  do  not 
see  anything  right  about  tnat. 

The  freedom,  the  independence,  and 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  th^Constitu-  ' 
tion  of  the  United  States  are  e\entially 
individual  in  character.  In  recent  years 
the  rights  of  the  individual  have^iibeen 
seriously  impaired.  Even  within  or^n- 
ized  labor  the  individual  union  memn^ 
has  had  his  rights  usurped,  his  freedoiK 
impaled,  and  his  independence  chained! 
into  bondage.  If  there  be  any  doubt  in 
any  man’s  mind  as  to  the  validity  of  that 
assertion,  I  invite  him  to  examine  the 
hearings  before  your  own  congressional 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  when  the  so-called  Petrillo 
bill  was  under  consideration. 

There  is  another  principle  that  is  fund¬ 
amentally  American,  and  that  is,  free¬ 
dom  does  not  mean  license:  The  freedom 
of  the  individual  or  the  group  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  its  whim,  its  fancy,  its 
depredation  or  its  desire,  is  limited  to  the 
consistency  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people.  There  is  oft  told  the  story  of 
the  Irishman  coming  to  this  country. 
When  he  set  foot  on  our  soil  he  threw 
his  arms  in  the  air  and  yelled,  “Hurrah! 
I’m  in  a  free  country.”  And,  when  his 
wide-flung  arms  struck  a  passerby  in  the 
face,  broke  his  glasses  and  bruised  his 
face,  the  Irishman  was  promptly  knocked 
down.  Rubbing  his  chin  he  said,  “Faith, 
and  I  thought  I  was  in  a  free  country.” 
He  w^s  admonished  as  follows  by  the 
man  he  had  hit:  “You  are  in  a  free  coun¬ 
try,  but  your  freedom  ends  where  my 
nose  begins.”  It  Is  as  simple  as  that.y 
That,  in  effect,  is  the  issue  here  today,  / 

Let  us  today  pass  through  the  sm^e 
screens,  toss  aside  the  propaganda^nd 
stand  on  the  ground  of  what  Is  f^da- 
mentally  right  for  all  the  peop^  The 
siren  voice  of  false  claim,  nor  th^at,  nor 
pressure  should  cudgel,  persu^e,  or  in¬ 
fluence  our  decision  here.  Imese  issues, 
are  fundamental.  It  is  cle^ to  my  con¬ 
victions,  and  I  think  evi^nt  to  reason, 
that  neither  labor  nor  Management  has 
the  fundamental  right  to  decide  what 
is  good  or  bad  for  the  American  people. 
Only  the  people  Jmemselves  have  the- 
right  to  decide  that.  Apply  that  view 
to  the  present  problem,  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  p^Ple  it  Is  up  to  us  to  pre¬ 
scribe  a  sys^n  which  eliminates  a  con¬ 
flict  of  Irwrest  between  the  employer 
and  emp^yee  and  which  is  directed  to 
the  advMitS'Se  only  of  all  the  people. 

The/wisdom  that  founded  the  Gov- 
ernm6it  of  this  Nation  and  built  it  on 
th^endurlng  principle  of  Americanism 
its  granite  foundation  in  the  prin- 
/nple  that  all  just  powers  of  Government 


are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  The  founders  so  carefully  ap¬ 
plied  that  yardstick  to  the  whole  people 
as  to  specifically  point  out  that  no  par¬ 
ticular  segment  was  to  constitute  the 
whole,  hence  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  the  foundation  of  public 
schools,  and  the  safeguards  against  levy¬ 
ing  taxes  on  the  whole  people  or  making 
laws  on  the  whole  people  in  the  interest 
and  to  the  benefit  of  private  institu¬ 
tions,  private  groups,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  quite  clear  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
Americanism  that  no  particular  group 
of  any  kind  or  character  shall  rule 
America.  Unionism  and  the  state  must 
be  kept  apart  as  surely  as  the  church 
and  the  state  must  be  kept  apart;  as 
surely  as  the  Elks  Lodge  and  the  state 
must  be  kept  apart;  as  surely  as  any 
other  private  interest,  group,  or  institu¬ 
tion  must  be  kept  apart.  Any  personal 
or  selfish  interest  or  aim,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad,  or  whether  it  be  on  the 
part  of  any  individual  or  group  must  be 
kept  apart  from  control  of  Government, 
and  must  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
^imitation  that  prevents  its  infringe^ 
^ent  on  the  rights  of  the  whole  peon* 
anti  prevents  its  action  against  the  ^sl- 
far^jpf  the  whole  people.  M 

ToVive  a  complete  transcript ^  my 
mind  thought,  I  feel  it  my  Ml^onsi- 
bility  to\dd:  I  do  not  believe  ya  closed 
shop.  I  Brieve  the  closed  sj^p  is  both 
un-Americ^and  un-Chrisywi.  I  do  not 
think  the  indr^ual’s  oppo^mity  to  earn 
a  living  ^ould^^  condiMned  on  his  be¬ 
ing  compelled  toSbeloiiM to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  if  he  does  noVw^^  to  belong  to  it. 
I  do  not  believe  th^fcny  American  indi¬ 
vidual  can  rightfully  l^compelled  to  join 
any  particular  umon  on^  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  any  parti^ar  churob  or  lodge. 

And,  Anallarmy  colleagci^,  let  me  re¬ 
affirm  my  conviction  that  tm^dnalienable 
rights  wh^n  are  so  correctly  imnounced 
in  the  carter  of  our  Governma^  are  all 
individ^l  in  character  and  belonk  to  the 
induMual  American.  Further,  me 
reaffirm  my  assertion  that  neither  i^an- 
a^ment  nor  labor  has  a  right  on\ts 
vmim  or  caprice  to  decide  the  good  ^ 
mad  for  all  the  American  people.  In  the 
light  of  the  Nation’s  need  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  chaos  in  production  of  needed  goods, 
I  say  again,  with  reference  to  the  claim 
of  a  “right  to  strike”  meaning  the  right 
to  stop  production,  not  only  the  power  to 
compel  great  numbers  to  quit  work,  but 
the  power  to  prevent  others  from  work¬ 
ing — I  can  see  nothing  right  about  it. 


Full  Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OR 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  6,  1946 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
vote  on  this  bill  if  there  is  a  roll  call  as 
follows:  “Present  and  not  voting.” 

If  there  is  no  roll  call  then  I  want  to 
go  on  record  now  as  not  being  in  favor 
of  this  so-called  full  employment  bill. 


This  is  not  full  employment,  nor  is  it  em¬ 
ployment.  It  does  not  state  anything 
that  has  not  already  been  stated  by  the 
American  way  Of  life.  It  provides  no  ma¬ 
chinery  to  see  that  citizens  are  assured 
employment.  It  is  not  only  watered  down 
but  it  is  washed  out. 

I  a,m  further  against  this  bill  because 
there  is  absolutely  no  protection  for  the 
minorities  of  our  country.  Today,  close 
to  30,000,000  American  citizens  are  dis¬ 
criminated  against — because  of  their 
color,  Negroes:  because  of  their  race, 
Jews;  because  of  their  religion.  Catholics:  • 
because  of  their  national  origin,  Mexi¬ 
cans.  This  bill  will  not  in  any  way  help 
them.  The  same  un-American  practices 
of  discrimination  will  continue.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  not  to  have 
had  any  bill  than  this,  because  this  is  a 
compromise.  Compromises  were  proven 
disastrous  at  Munich.  We  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  fight  until  we  get  a  full  employ¬ 
ment  bill,  not  just  any  bill. 


United  States  Service  Legion  of 
World  War  II 


,  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedn&sday,  February  6,  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  organized  in  my  home  city  of 
Ironton,  Ohio,  the  Hudson  Brothers  Post 
of  the  United  States  Service  Legion  of 
World  War  II.  This  post  was  organized 
in  honor  of  Ronald  Hudson  and  Knee- 
land  Hudson,  who  were  brothers  and  the 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Hudson,  of 
Ironton,  Ohio.  These  tvi'o  courageous 
and  patriotic  young  men  gave  up  their 
lives  in  the  recent  great  world  war.  If 
it  was  necessary  for  these  two  gallant 
young  men  to  give  up  their  lives  for  our 
country  then  may  their  devoted  parents 
take  solace  in  the  thought  that  there  is 
glory  in  one  giving  up  his  life  for  another, 
the  Hudson  Brothers  Post  has '  grown 
i^idly  and  now  has  a  membership  of 
38^members.  Recently  Mr.  Harry  Bur- 
brin^Sr.,  the  national  commander  of 
the  Afkiliary  of  the  United  States  Serv¬ 
ice  Legi^  of  World  War  II,  delivered  an 
address  f^he  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  their  auxiliary  and  friends.  Under 
leave  to  ext^d  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in¬ 
clude  the  add^ss  which  is  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  ge^leman,  what  I  have  to  say 
this  eveiring  is  prA^rily  for  the  ears  of  the 
war  veteran  of  Worlc^^ar  II.  Yes,  veterans; 
my  message  deeply  ctecerns  you. 

It  is  Indeed  a  pleasWe,  also  a  privilege 
today  to  tell  you  about^^fast  growing  or¬ 
ganization  for  World  Wa^n  veterans  only. 
I  refer  to  the  organizatio^^nown  as  the 
United  States  Service  Leglon^M  World  War 
II.  This  organization  had  its^eglnnlng  as 
an  organization  shortly  after  thl^eginning 
of  the  World  War  II;  organized  oinMemorlal. 
Day,  May  30,  1942,  In  the  city  of  Cufcinnati, 
Ohio,  and  chartered  under  the  laws^^  the 
State  of  Ohio,  September  8,  1943,  wi^kna- 
tlonal  headquarters  located  in  the  cityVof 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  purpose  or  purposta 
for  which  the  organization  was  formed  are: 
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legislative  Reports'  and  Service  Section 


DIGEST  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(Is^ed  FeLruary  11,  1946,  for  actio'ns  of  Fri.,-  Fel,  S,  1946.,  and  Sat*,Fe'b.  9,  1946) 


.A»A. 


(For  staff  of  the  department  only) 

COIDENTS 

2  ^Health . ...t..,,,,,43  Publ ic  buildingi 


j0|^urned . 

.....15,25 

Aopr^riations. . 

.1,6,14,23 

Budge^i3ureau. . . 

Dairy-plS^ucts. . 

. 3^ 

Economy. .  •  •  •  •  • 

Electrif  ica^on. 

. 31 

Eniployncnt . .  . 

• . 3»  33 

Eroorts. . .....  .> 

j,.  ...  10, 26 

Fertilizer. . 

Flood  control. . . 

....X.44 

Food  production. 

Forestry, . . 

...4,10,^ 

HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  uassed  ; 

xiu  ornat  ion.  . cLx.  itationing.. 

Insect  control .  4  Reclamation 


;  ion 


23  ^^e  search****.*^  ••••.••••34 


7.9 

29 

28 


JO  Sugar . .y. . 37 

&  -Dosscsions.  ,4l 


at  ion. ......... .36 

Price  , control . 22,38,39  Fe^ans.  .10,11,32,33,  45  ^ 

Properly,  surplus. ..  *.11, 45  ■'Mj(^t;.. . ..7,13,16,36 


'  iation—rcscissions  lii^(same  as  vetoed  bill  so  far 
as  USDA  is  concerned).  -Senate  "^ipsed  bill  incrcasin^^enalties  for  ovcr-ouota.  tobacco 
and  authorizing  reduction  in  toc^co  quota,s.  Sena^^  agreed  to  full-einploymcnt.  bill 
conference  report.  Resu.  Rees  and^^vrison  disclosed  President.' s  whoa-t  conscrva.tion 
order,  stating  that  it  has  not  had  S^f f icient^tudy  and  people  should  have  been  in¬ 


formed  earlier.  Rep.  Hoffman  urged 
farmers. 


SENiiTE 


mor^f ortilizer  be  made  available  for 
’c^uary  8  .  ' 


1.  APPROPRIATION-RESCISSIONS  BILL.y^ssed  as\^orted  this  bill,  .H.R.  515o  (p.llSl). 
(This  bill  is  same  as  vetoedj^^ll  so  far  asSlhis  Department  is  concerned >.)}• 


2,  A.A.A;  TOBACCO,  Passed  wi^ut  amend-'ient  H.R.  5^,  'to 'amend  the 
increasR  renalties  for  cyer-nuota  tobacco  and  to  jSathofize  the  Sf 


AAAct  so  as  to 

increase  -penalties  for  ^I'er-quota  tobacco  and  to  S^hofize  the  Secretary  to  re- 
duce  tobacco  quotas  (p/^  1172pJ.)v,  hill .  will  ■■nav^b_e_  sent  to  the^  Prosident. 

3.  FULL-EMPLOYMENT  BILL.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  this  bill,  S.  38O,  to 
declare  a  national  policy  on  emploAnent,  production,  and  purchasing  pouer  (pp. 
1162-72),  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

!CT  CONTROL. 


Received  from  this. Department  propose^ legislation  to 


4.  FORESTRY;  - -  -  *  ^  x  ■  ^  ^  • 

provide' f^the  protection  of  forests  against  destructive  insects\^au  diseasess. 

To  Agri^W-ture  and  Forestry  Coimnittee#  (p«  1145*) 

5.  I’.E.arC.  Continued  detate  on  S.,  101,  ths  EEPG  Mil  'Cpp.  UU.  1157-62,'HJT2-S‘*. 

IW). 

S.^IEE'EIIDEIIT  0FPICE3  APPEOPEIATIOH  BILL.  This  Bill,  H.E.  5201,  as  rqiorted  hy\^ 
Senate  Committee  (see  Digest  19)  Increases  the.  Item  for  salarres  and  esopenses  - 


i’c’bruary  .8 


Hous: 


of  the  Budget  Bureau  hy  ^f4l3>089  hut  eliiiiina,tes  the  ipl84,936  for  na.intenance  /  « 


and  oueration  of  the  4  existing  -field  offices  of  the  Budget  Bureo,u  and  prohjp- 
'■.^itsusG  of  the  Budget  Bureau's  appropriations  for  regional,  field,  or  oth 
iTjside  offices. 


SUPPLY.  Sene.  Capper  (Knns>),  Langer  (N.Dak.),  and  Ifeeeler  (liontfilpinscrted 
Natiorf^ Poderatioh  of  Crain  Co'operatives  statements  criticizing  handlnj(^  of  the 
present  wheat  supply  (pp.  1145-6). 

Wherry,  ITehr. ,  inserted  Christine  Sadler's  V^ashington  PoCt  a,rticle, 
y  "Relief'  Wjl^at  Commitment  for  Europe  Actually  Out  -  Pood  Authorises  Consider 
Return  to  -I^at  Rationing  as  Unnec.es.sary "  (pp.  ll48-9)* 


POREICU  RELIEP.X  Sen.  Wherry,-  Uehf*,  inserted  a  Budapest . artS^'®>  "Hungary '.s 
Premier  A-opeals^for  Help  in  Peeding  People"  (p.  1149)'' 


rOOL  RATIOITIHC.,  Se?L  Wherry, •  Hehr.,  inserted  an  KP  arti^e  quoting  Alf  H,  Lan- 
don'es  stating  thet^^e  President's  informal  food-rattling  ord'er  is  a,  direct 
result  of  the  "cruel  lltod ‘iah-umau  llorgonthau  plan  fortreatment  of  Cor;.iany"  (p. 

1149). 


10. 


LUI'IBER- -EKPORTS.  Sen.  Know^pd,  Calif ‘  critic! zejT  exports  in  vici\r  of  the. 

heed  for  -veterans'  housing  ^p..  llSb— YV*’ 


11. 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY;  VETERAHS.- •' 'Revived  a  Vete' 
tion  resolution  favoring  S.J,  Ri 
rel3Ai'”'e  to  the  sale  of  defense  h 


U  Cooperative  Housing  Associa- 
132,  to j6larlfy  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
veterans  (p,  ll45) . '  ■ 


12. 


ITOMIHATIOHS.  The  Banking  and  Currenep^^ommit  tee  reported  favorehly 'on  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  C.S.  Allen  to  he  a  memher  the  RPC  Board  .of  Directors  and  cooxf  irned 


the  nomination  of  H.A.  Mulligan  to a^^^her  of  that  hoard  (pp.  IIS'T,  llSS). 

SSliA^llE  -*  Pch  ruhary  9 


13. 


IREAT-BRJEAD  PROCRAi-I,  Sen.  Hatj^,  U.Me::. ,  criticized  a  story  that  a  hii^i  USDA 
official  has  objected  to  tho^ecent  hroad  orde^(pp.  1234-5). 


l4. 


P.E.P.C.  Rejected,  48-36, motion  for  cloture  in^onnectidn  vfith  dohate  on 
S.  101,  the  PEPC  hill  (ufc.  1221-46),  The  Senate  th^  agreed,  '7.1—12,  to  a 
motion  h.y  Sen,  ChaT5z,^'I,Mex. ,  to  tel:e  up  H.R,  5201, i^e  Indo-ocndont  offices 
a-Q-pro-Driation  hill  (pf  1247). 


15. 


ADJOURirsD  until  Wedf,  Feh.  13  (p.  1248).  Committees  were i^thpri zed  to  submit 
reports  during  tjjfb  recess  (p.  1247). 


hliEAT  SITUA'X.jUH.  Reps.  Rees  and  Carlson  (Kans.)  discussed  the  Pr'^ident's  wheat- 
conservatl'on  order,,  stating  that  it  v.'as  issued  without  thorough,  s-t^^y  and  the 
people  s^iould  have  been  informed  of  the  shortage  sooner-  (pp,  1 


IT- 


PERTIL/ZER.  Rep.  Hoffman,  Mich.,  urged  that,  a  greater  suppl.y  of  fertil-BBer  he 
madg^' a.vailahle  to  the  far.mers  and  inserted  a  constituent 'p  letter  rcpoi" 
cancellation  of  fertilizer  orders  (uu.  1209-lC).  ’  ” 


PERSOUHEL;  POLITICAL  ACTIVITIES.  Passed  vrith  amendments  H.R.'  1118,  to  amend  We 
Hatch  Political  Activities  Act  by  providing  less  severe  penalties  for  violatiC 

(pp.  1203-6). 
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%  have  mentioned,  Negroes  committed 
11 J  crimes,  or,  a  ratio  of  almost  12  to  1. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  Ib  have  the  table  from  which  I  have 
just  r^d  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  table 
was  orderetPt^  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Arrests,  city  of  Cincinnati,  1941 


Arrests,  city 


Cincinnati,  1940 


"Whites 

Negroes 

Total 

Murder_ _ _ _ 

}\l9 

33 

52 

Manslaughter . . 

Rape _ _ _ 

11 

36 

Robhery. . . ... 

o.% 

138 

233 

Aggravated  assault . 

36 

\  139 

155 

Burglary . . . ... 

257 

\267 

524 

Larceny,  theft _ _ 

591 

1,266 

170 

Auto  theft. _ 

98 

Total _ _ 

1,121 

16 

1,315^ 

<  2,  436 

Rate  per  10,000  population _ 

'191 

Population: 

W'hito  (S7.H  percent) . . . . 719,811 

Colored  (12.2  percent)., . . .  69,315’ 


TotaL . . . .  789, 126 

Others _  183 

Total _ 789,309 

Crime  fibres  taken  from  the  Annual  Report -bf  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Police,  Department  of  Safety,  City  of  Cincinnati, 
1940. 

Population  figures  taken  from  1940  census  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census). 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  some  figures  relating  to  some  of  the 
southern  cities.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  white  people  of  the  South  com¬ 
mit  more  crimes  than  do  the  white  people 
of  the  North,  or  vice  versa,  but  the  ratio 
as  between  the  whites  and  the  Negroes 
in  the  southern  cities,  such  as  in  New 
Orleans,  and  in  Houston,  has  been  about 
1  to  2.1,  or  more.  In  other  words,  every 
time  a  white  man  committed  a  crime  in 
the  categories  which  are  shown  in  the 
table  from  which  I  have  read,  2.5  colored 
men  committeed  similar  crimes,  and  in 
the  North  the  ratio  runs  as  high  as  13.6. 

r  shall  now  proceed  with  the  figures 
for  Cincinnati  for  the  year  1041 : 

Murder  and  manslaughter,  whites -18, 
Negroes  41;  rape,  whites  27,  Negroes  21;^ 
robbery,  whites  69,  Negroes  203;  aggrs 
vated  assault,  whites  49,  Negroes  U 
burglary,  whites  167,  Negroes  211;ylar- 
ceny-theft,  whites  557,  Negroes  635fauto 
theft,  whites  118;  Negroes  57. 

Total,  whites,  1,005;  Negroe^l,310. 

In  other  words,  the  whiteypopulation, 
constituting  87.8  percent  oi  the  whole, 
and  the  colored  12.2  perc^t,  committed 
305  less  of  the  crimes  tjfan  did  the  col¬ 
ored  people. 

The  rate  per  lOjOtfO  was,  whites  14; 
Negroes,  190,  or  a  j^tio  of  1  white  to  13.6 
colored. 

Mr.  PresidenJ?^  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  ^fible  be  inserted  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  MtESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McFarlj(^  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jectior 

5re  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
or^red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
flows : 


"Whites 

Negroes 

Total 

Murder . . 

Manslaughter . . 

} 

41 

59 

Rape. _ _ 

27 

21 

48 

Robbery . . 

69 

203 

272 

Aggravated  assault _ 

49 

139 

188 

Burglary . . 

167 

211 

378 

Larceny,  theft _ 

557 

638 

1,195 

Automobile  theft _ 

118 

57 

175 

Rate  per  10,000  population _ 

1,005 

14 

1,  310 
190 

2,315 

Population: 

White  (87.8  percent) . .  719,811 

Colored '(12.2  percent) . 69,315 

Total . . 789,126 

Others. . . . 183 

Total. . . 789,309 

Crime  figures  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Police,  Department  of  Safety,  City  of  Cincinnati, 
1941. 

Population  figure.s  taken  from  1840  census  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census). 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  these 
figures  are  significant,  and  I  hope  the 
people  of  the  country  will  study  them.  I 
ive  stated  on  this  floor  on  many  occa^ 
sions  that  we  of  the  South  know  how 
harwle  the  Negro.  We  of  the  Souh/^  I 
think)^re  better  friends  of  the  enured 
people^an  are  the  people  of  the^orth. 
If  let  aloce,  the  progress  of  tha^olored 
people  whrto  we  have  maintains  for  the 
past  25  or  3(ryears  will  be  co^lmued.  We 
were  unable  tb  do  more  b^ause  of  our 
economic  condkion. 

During  my  oi^lifeyfhe  I  have  seen 
gradual  progress^^^  year  to  year. 
There  was  a  time  in)(L  State  when  there 
were  no  high  scho^s  lor  colored  people, 
because  we  couh^not  afford  them,  but 
today  our  whole  State  is  dotted  with 
them.  We  ly<ve  several  ^^ro  colleges 
in  the  Stator  and  we  have  p^vided  for 
the  colo:^  by  way  of  eS^blishing 
throughoot  the  State  six  fine  Hospitals, 
which  J^e  maintained  by  the  St^i^  and 
in  aUr  of  them  the  colored  peopllk  are 
trea^d  to  the  same  extent  and  by  ihe 
s^ine  doctors  as  are  the  white  peoples 
^Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  yesterdaj 
^nd  the  day  before,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  if  this  bill  were  enacted  it  in  itself 
would  stop  progress,  but  it  would  be  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  We  have 
been  taking  care  of  the  situation  in  the 
South  on  a  more  or  less  voluntary  basis. 
The  bill  if  enacted  would  simply  be  a 
trouble  maker,  and  would  impede  the 
fine  progress  of  the  white  people  of  the 
South  in  their  efforts  to  aid  the  colored 
people. 

In  my  State  there  is  no  agitation 
among  the  colored  people  that  I  know  of 
for  a  bill  of  this  nature.  It  is  brought 
forward  by  virtue  of  the,  “brain  trust,” 
as  I  stated,  located  here  in  Washington, 
composed  of  a  few  colored  leaders,  about 
25,  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  day 
before  yesterday. 

These  25  colored  leaders  preach  that 
they  represent  13,000,000  of  their  kind. 
If  the  truth  were  known,  I  doubt  if  as 
many  as  1  percent  of  the  colored  people 
of  the  Nation  know  what  all  this  is  about. 
They  are  being  mulcted  out  of  fees  here 
and  there  to  maintain  a  lobby  in  Wash¬ 


ington  with  a  view  of  having  certaii; 
legislation  passed,  or  preventing  certa 
legislation  which  may  affect  the  colj^ed 
race. 

Many  of  my  good  colleagues,  foj^hom 
I  have  much  respect,  are  prone^t  times 
to  listen  to  the  wailing  of  s^e  of  the 
groups  who  are  in  Washir^on  trying 
to  agitate  and  threatenii^’  that  unless 
so-and-so  is  done  “we  /^ill  remember 
you  at  the  polls  next  Ni^ember.” 

Mr.  President,  I  sj^all  continue  with 
the  figures  as  to  arl'ests  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  for  thg^'year  1942.  I  notice 
that  the  disting^ushed  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Ly^s]  is  present,  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  happ^s  to  be  quite  close  to  his 
State.  I  trj,ed  to  get  figures  for  the  city 
of  Chicago^  but  I  could  not  obtain  them. 
I  am  sa^fied  that  the  figures  as  to  the 
city  bf^iicago  would  probably  be  as  bad 
as  tMse  with  reference  to  the  city  of 
Cin^nnati,  or  perhaps  worse. 

Ir;  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
fenatcr  yield 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Since  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  referred  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  speaking  of 
certain  conditions  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

I  happen  to  notice  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  present  in  the 
Chamber.  I  think  he  lives  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  If  the  Senator  has  anything  he 
wishes  to  discuss  with  me  about  Chi¬ 
cago,  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  in  the  debate 
with  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  misunderstand  me.  I  merely 
mentioned  the  Senator’s  name  to  show 
that  he  was  present.  I  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  to  these  figures  yesterday, 
and  we  had  a  brief  colloquy  at  that  time. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  As  I  understand,  this  is 
a  filibuster,  and  it  would  not  do  any 
harm  to  call  his  attention  to  the  same 
figures  again. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  notice  the  presence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
^fornia  [Mr.  Knowland],  who  has  been 
constant  attendant,  and  I  commend 
for  it.  Of  course,  I  know  he  appre- 
cia’l^  the  great  speech  I  am  making, 
and\  assume  that  is  why  he  is  present. 

I  alsCTVnotice  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebras^  [Mr.  Butler]  is  present,  as 
well  as  Ibe  Senator  froip  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft],  thlw  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  BARKD^^],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mn^VIcCLELLAN],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Delawa^[Mr.  Tunnell],  and 
and  the  Senator^rom  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Hatch]. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  I\gsident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yiel^  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  was  not  ndiigssary  for 
the  Senator  to  call  my  name  ^day  to 
do  me  the  favor  of  showing  thmiiT  was 
present.  He  did  that  yesterday.  V 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  Cor¬ 
rect.  Of  course,  I  know  that  many  ’ef 
my  colleagues  are  unable  to  be  presenN 
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hficaase  qf  the  huge  amount  of  work 
tn^  have  before  committees.  I  realize 
thaik 

Mr\LUCAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.^LLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LJSCAS.  I  merely  wanted  to  say 
to  the  SeiWor  that  he  is  disturbing  the 
Senator  froHi  New  Mexico  tMr.  Hatch] 
very  much,  Because  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  isuvriting  a  §peMh,  and 
really  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  rather^isturbing  some  seri¬ 
ous  thoughts  on  th^cart  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  ^^irow  it  will  help 
the  Senator  from  Ne\^Mexico  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Louisi^a  conclude. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  rSjgsident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  should  lik^i(^  bring 
up  a  conference  report  at  this  tiike. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  S^tor 
permit  me  to  get  through  with  tnese 
figures?,  I  have  just  a  few  more  pa^ 

It  will  take  me  but  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  now  turn  to  the 
figures  of  arrests  in  the  city  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  for  the  year  1942,  with  the  popu¬ 
lation  ratio  the  same,  87.8-peri;ent  white 
and  12.2-percent  colored. 

Murder  and  manslaughter,  whites,  14, 
Negroes,  39;  rape,  whites,  23,  Negroes, 
23;  robbery,  whites,  72,  Negroes,  162; 
aggravated  assault,  whites,  60,  Negroes, 
139;  burglary,  whites,  248,  Negroes,  218; 
larceny-theft,  whites,  539,  Negroes,  534; 
auto  theft,  whites,  116,  Negroes,  42. 

Total;  whites,  1,072;  Negroes,  1,157. 

Rate  per  10,000  population:  whites,  15, 
Negroes,  168;  or  1  white  to  11.2  colored. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arrests,  city  of  Cincinnati,  1942 


Whites 

Negroes 

Total 

MurdiT . . 

} 

39 

53 

Manslaughter . . 

Rapp....'. . 

23 

23 

46 

Kobborv . . . 

72 

162 

23J9 

Aggravated  assault.. . 

60 

139 

Burglary  . 

248 

218 

'  if  A 

I.arceny,  theft . 

,5.39 

534 

y073 
/  15S 

Automobile  theft . 

116 

42 

Total . . . 

1,072 

15 

i.isy 

2,229 

Rate  per  10,000  populatiou.... 

'Total. 

Others.. 


ceny-theft,  wliites,  648,  Negroes,  456;; 
auto  theft,  whites,  116,  Negroes,  43. 

Total;  Whites,  1,351;  Negroes,  1,046. 

Rate  per  10,000  population;  Whites,  19, 
Negroes,  151.  The  ratio  is  7.9  Negroes  to 
1  white. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

-  Arrests,  city  of  Cincinnati,  1943 


Whites 

Negroes 

Total 

Murder  _ _ 

Manslaughter . 

} 

30 

49 

Rafie. . 

23 

19 

42 

Robbery... . . 

83 

134 

217 

Aggravated  assault . 

72 

119 

191 

Burglary _ _ _ 

390 

.  245 

635 

Larceny,  theft. . 

648 

450 

1,104 

Automoi)ile  theft . 

116 

43 

159 

Total  _ _ 

Rate  per  10.000  iKjjiulation _ 

1, 351 
19 

1,040 

151 

2,397 

ropulation; 

White  (87.8i)ereont).. . . . 719,811 

Colored  (12.2  percent) . . .  69,315 


Total, 
ihers.. 

^al- 

Crhne 
.'ion  of  Polii 
1943. 

Populn'ion 
Bureau  of  the  C 


789, 12 


res  taken  from  Annual  Report  of 
Department  of  Safety,  City  of  " 


1,309 

'  Divi- 
licinnat  i, 


ares  taken 


from  1940  ca^is  (U.  S. 


I’opulalion: 

White  (87.8 percent) . ^ . 719.811 

Colored  (12.2 percent) . . -  69.315 


789, 126 
183 


Total . . . yC. . _  789,309 

Crime  flRures  taken, fron^nnual  Report  of  the  Divi- 
.'ion  of  Police,  Departni^t  of  Safety,  City  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  1942.  jT 

Population  figures  l^en  from  1040  census  (U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  C(:nsus)jA 

Mr.  ELL^DER.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  turny^o  the  figures  for  the  city  of 
Cincinn^  for  1943. 

Mu^r-manslaughter,  whites,  19,  Ne- 
groej/^30;  rape,  whites,  23,  Negroes,  19; 
ro^ry,  whites,  83,  Negroes,  134;  ag- 
gmvated  assault,  whites,  72,  Negroes,  119; 
nrglary,  whites,  390,  Negroes,  245;  lar¬ 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Profident,  I  may 
say  that,  as  sho^  by  th^rcords  I  have 
which  extend  from^936Jro  1944,  1943  and 
1944  are  the  only  i^eps  in  which  the 
whites  committed  mJle  crimes  than  did 
the  Negroes;  but^h^^atios  were  7.9 
colored  to  1  whi^nn  1943^  as  I  have  just 
indicated,  andyB  colored  V)  1  white  in 
1944. 

I  shall  nojf  give  the  figures’Vr  arrests 
in  the  cityof  Cincinnati  in  194? 

Murde^and  manslaughter,  whites,  16, 
Negroe^33;  rape,  whites,  40,  Negro^.  24; 
robbe;^y,  whites,  82,  Negroes,  94;  agwa- 
vat^  assault,  whites,  81,  Negroes,  L 
bu/glary,  whites,  321,  Negroes,  208;  lar’ 
fny  and  theft,  whites,  681,  Negroes,  511; 
^auto  theft,  whites,  144,  Negroes,  54. 

Total  of  arrests  in  Cincinnati  in  1944: 
Whites,  1,368;  Negroes,  1,057. 

Rate  per  10,000  of  population:  Whites, 
19;  Negroes,  153;  or  on  a  ratio  basis  of 
1  white  to  8  colored. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  table 
showing  the  number  of  arrests  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  in  1944  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Arrests,  city  of  Cincinnati,  1944 


Whites 

Negroes 

Total 

Murder _ _ 

} 

33 

49 

Manslaughter _ _ 

Rape . . . 

40 

24 

& 

Robbery— . 

82 

94 

17( 

Aggravated  assault... . 

81 

133 

2P 

Burglary . 

324 

208 

63i 

Larceny,  theft.. ...r.......... 

681 

611 

1,191 

19i 

Automobile  theft. _ 

144 

54 

Total . 

1,368 

19 

1,067 

153 

2,42t 

Rate  per  10,000 population.... 

Population: 

White  (87.8  percent) . -  719,811 

Colored  (12.2  percent) .  09, 31j 

Total . - . 78^6 

Others - - - - - 

Total . yf<89,309 

Crime  figures  taken  from  Annual  Report j^the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Police,  Department  of  Safety,  City  Q^inciimatl; 
1942.  JT 

Population  figures  taken  from  194()^ensus  (U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census). 

-  Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr^resident,  that 
completes  the  picture  iaSofar  as  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  is  concejmed.  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue,  since  the  Senior  from  Kentucky 
is  not  at  the  mopeiit  present  on  the 
floor,  but  I  wish  bo  say  that  I  shall  gladly 
yield  to  him  wj;len  he  returns,  if  thereby 
I  do  not  lose^y  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAF^  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yiKd? 

^  Mr.  eAeNDER.  I  yield. 

'Mr.  i^PT.  I  think  the  Senate  ma- 
joritj^eader  is  ready  to  proceed.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose, 
lynall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
^Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Presi(ient,  I 
^yield  for  that  purpose  provided  I  do  not 
thereby  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  th§  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 

Aiken  Hatch  Myers 

Austin  Hawkes  O’Daniel 

Bailey  Hayden  Overton 

Ball  Hlckenlooper  Radcliffe 

Bankhead  Hill  Reed 

Barkley  .  Hoey  Revercomb 

Bilbo  Huffman  Robertson 

Bridges  Johnson,  Colo.  Russell 

Briggs  Johnston,  S.  C.  Saltonstall 

Buck  Kilgore  Shlpstead 

Bushfield  Knowland  Smith 

Butler  La  Pollette  Stanflll 

Byrd  Danger  Stewart 

Capehart  Lucas  Taft 

Capper  McCarran  Taylor 

Carvllle  McClellan  Thomas,  Okla. 

Cordon  McFarland  Thomas,  Utah 

Downey  McKellar  Tobey 

Eastland  McMahon  Tunnell 

Ellender  Magnuson  Tydlngs 

Ferguson  Maybank  Walsh 

j^George  Mead  Wheeler 

Jerry  Mllllkln  Wherry 

Dssett  Mitchell  White 

G^n  Moore  Wiley 

GuS^  Morse  Willis 

Gurriay  Murdock  Wilson 

Hart  \  Murray 

The  \PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Eighty-tHtee  Senators  having  answered 
a  gnnnim  liarpiiafantn.i-n 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1946— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  yield  to 
me  in  order  that  I  may  submit  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  full-employment  leg¬ 
islation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Senator  fromt  Louisiana  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  I  do  not  thereby  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  a  conference  report  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  read. 
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The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  conference 
report,  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  380) 
to  establish  a  national  policy  and  program 
for  assuring  continuing  full  employment 
and  full  production  in  a  free  competitive 
economy,  through  the  concerted  efforts  of 
Industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

“short  title 

“Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Employment  Act  of  1946’. 

“declaration  of  policy 
“Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
It  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  prac¬ 
ticable  means  consistent  with  its  needs  and 
obligations  and  other  essential  considera¬ 
tions  of  national  policy,  with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  Industry,  agriculture,  la¬ 
bor,  and  State  and  local  governments,  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions, 
and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and 
maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
foster  and  promote  free  competitive  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  general  welfare,  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  there  will  be  afforded  useful  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities,  including  self-em¬ 
ployment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

“ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

“Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  within  sixty  days  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  regular  session  (commencing 
with  the  year  1947)  an  economic  report 
(hereinafter  called  the  ‘Economic  Report’) 
setting  forth  (1)  the  levels  of  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power 
obtaining  in  the  United  States  and  such 
levels  needed  to  carry  out  the  policy  declared 
in  section  2;  (2)  current  and  foreseeable 
trends  in  the  levels  of  employment,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  purchasing  power;  (3)  a  review  of 
the  economic  program  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  a  review  of  economic  conditions 
affecting  employment  in  the  United  States  or 
any  considerable  portion  thereof  during  the 
preceding  year  and  of  their  effect  upon 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power:  and  (4)  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  declared  in  section  2,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislation  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

“(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  Economic  Report,  each  of 
which  shall  includ^  such  supplementary  or 
revised  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy 
declared  in  section  2. 

“(c)  The  feconomic  Report,  and  all  supple¬ 
mentary  reports,  transmitted  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (b),  shall,  when  transmitted  to  Con¬ 
gress,  be  referred  to  the  Joint  committee  cre¬ 
ated  by  section  6. 

“COUNCIL  OP  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  a  Council 
'  of  Economic  Advisers  (hereinafter  called  the 
‘Council’).  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  each  of  whom  shall 
be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of  his  training, 
experience,  and  attainments,  is  exception¬ 


ally  qualified  to  analyze  and  interpret  eco¬ 
nomic  developments,  to  appraise  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Government  in  the  light 
of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2,  and  to 
formulate  and  recommend  national  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  to  promote  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power  under  free 
competitive  enterprise.  Each  member  of  the 
Council  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $16,000  per  annum.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Coyncil  as  chairman  and  one  as  vice  chair¬ 
man,  who  shall  act  as  chairman  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  chairman. 

“(b)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ, 
and  fix  the  compensation  of,  such  specialists 
and  other  experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act, 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended, 
and  is  authorized,  subject  to  the  civil-service 
laws,  to  employ  such  other  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
Its  functions  under  this  Act,  and  fix  their 
compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

“(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  anfa  function  of 
the  Council — 

“(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Economic  Report; 

“(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  in¬ 
formation  concerning  economic  develop¬ 
ments  and  economic  trends,  both  current 
and  prospective,  to  analyze  and  Interpret 
such  Information  in  the  light  of  the  policy 
declared  in  section  2  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
termining  whether  such  developments  and 
trends  are  interfering,  or  are  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere,  with  the  achievement  of  such  policy, 
and  to  compile  and  submit  to  the  President 
studies  relating  to  such  developments  and 
trends; 

“(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to 
which  such  programs  and  activities  are  con¬ 
tributing,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
not  contributing,  to  the  achievement  of  such 
policy,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  with  respect  thereto; 

“(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the 
President  national  economic  policies  to  foster 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise,  to 
avoid  economic  fiuctuatlons  or  to  diminish 
the  effects  thereof,  and  to  maintain  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  purchasing  power: 

“(5)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies, 
reports  thereon,  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  matters  of  Federal  economic  policy 
and  legislation  as  the  President  may  request. 

“(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  President  in  December  of  each 
year. 

“(e)  In  exercising  its  powers,  functions; 
and  duties  under  this  Act — 

“(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  ad¬ 
visory  committees  and  may  consult  with  such 
representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor, 
consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  groups,  as  it  deems  advisable; 

“(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  possible,  utilize  the  cervices,  facilities, 
and  information  I  (including  statistics^  infor¬ 
mation)  of  other  Government  agencies  as 
well  as  of  private  research  agencies,  in  order 
that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  may 
be  avoided. 

“(f)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  under  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (ex¬ 
cept  for  the  salaries  of  the  members  and  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  FoV  the 
salaries  of  the  members  and  the  salaries  of 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Council,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  exceeding 
$345,000  in  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year. 

“JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

“Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Report, 
to  be  composed  of  seven  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 


ate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate.,  and  seven  Members  of  the  Souse  of 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
party  representation  on  the  Joint  committee 
shall  as  nearly  as  may  be  feasible  reflect  the 
relative  membership  of  the  majority  and 
minority  parties  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives . 

‘!(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Joint 
committee — 

“(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  Economic  Report; 

“(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  pro¬ 
grams  in  order  to  further  the  policy 'of  this 
Act;  and 

“(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Congress  dealing  with  legislation  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Economic  Report,  not  later  than 
May  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the  year 
1947)  to  file  a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  containing  its  find¬ 
ings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  main  recommendations  made  by 
the  President  in  the  Economic  Report,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  make  such  other  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable. 

“(c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Joint  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the 
original  selection.  The  Joint  committee  shall 
select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from 
among  its  members. 

“(d)  ‘The  Joint  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereofi  is  author¬ 
ized  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  ad¬ 
visable,  and,  within  the  limitations  of  its 
appropriations,  the  Joint  committee  is  em¬ 
powered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and 
clerical  and  stenographic  assistants,  to  pro¬ 
cure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures,  as  it  deems  necessary  and 
advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services 
to  report  hearings  of  the  Joint  committee,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall  not  exceed 
25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  Joint  com¬ 
mittee  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services. 
Information,  and  facilities  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  establishments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  also  of  private  research  agencies. 

“(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of 
$50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman 
or  vice  chairman.’’ 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “An  Act  to  declare  a  national 
policy  on  employment,  production,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  and  for  other  purposes.’’ 
Robert  F.  Wagner, 

Alben  W.  Barkley, 

George  L.  Radcliffe, 

Abe  Murdock, 

Glen  Taylor, 

Chas.  W.  Tobey, 

Robert  A.  Taft, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Carter  Manasco, 

John  J.  Cochran, 

William  M.  Whittington, 

.  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  only  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
conference  report,,  which  has  already 
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been  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  which  I  am  anxious  to 
have  agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  As  Sena¬ 
tors  are  all  aware,  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  bill  380,  known  as  the  full  em¬ 
ployment  legislation,  in  which  it  declared 
a  national  policy  on  the  question  of  em¬ 
ployment,  provided  for  the  creation 
of  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  undertook  to  set  a  goal  for  employ¬ 
ment,  and  production,  and  purchasing 
power,  in  order  that  we  might  never 
again  be  caught  in  a  widespread  unem¬ 
ployment  situation  without  some  pre¬ 
vious  effort  to  avert  it,  and  to  provide  a 
method  by  which  it  could  be  met,  if  we 
could  not  avert  it. 

The  difference  in  philosophy  between 
the  Senate  and  House  bills  was  very 
marked,  and  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  two 
bills.  The  House  of  Representatives  had 
in  a  large  measure  discarded  the  Senate 
bill  and  had  written  an  entirely  different 
bill.  In  the  declaration  of  policy  the 
House  had  restricted  the  area  of  the  bill 
very  considerably.  It  declared  it  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  an  interest  in  employment, 
to  avert  unemployment,  but  largely  to 
solve  it  by  public  expenditure  for  the 
construction  of  public  works  such  as 
highways,  flood  control  projects,  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  and  other 
similar  projects  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  for  by  Congress. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  compose 
.the  differences  between  the  two  Houses 
on  the  question  of  policy.  The  House 
objected  to  the  expression  “full  employ¬ 
ment”  because  it  carried  with  it  the 
implication  that  every  single  human 
being  in  the  United  States,  who  was  out 
of  work  at  any  given  time,  would  be  af¬ 
forded  employment  by  the  Federal 
Government.  That  was  never  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  in  the  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  “full  employment”  because  we 
all  know  that  there  will  always  be  times 
when  there  will  be  some  unemployment. 
There  will  be  frictional  unemployment, 
and  transitory  jjnemployment  arising 
from  the  fact  that  workers  are  passing 
from  one  job  to  another.  There  never 
can  be  a  time  when  every  available  hu¬ 
man  being  will  have  a  job.  The  House 
conferees  took  the  position  that  if  we 
used  the  word  “full”  it  would  carry  with 
it  an  implied  guaranty  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  if  there 
were  not  employment  for  everyone  at  all 
times  the  Federal  Government  would 
step  in  and  provide  employment  by  some 
method  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public. 

Another  question  arose  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  the  word  “assured.”  When 
we  first  began  to  consider  this  legislation, 
as  it  was  originally  introduced  the  word 
“guarantee”  was  used,  which  carried  the 
same  implication.  In  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Senate  the 
word  “guarantee”  was  changed  to 
“assured.”-  In  the  conference  the  Word 
“assured”  seemed  to  carry  with  it  in  the 
minds  of  the  House  conferees  the  same 
implication  which  was  originally  carried 
by  the  word  “guarantee.”  So  the  House 
conferees  would  not  agree  to  that  word. 
The  House  conferees  finally  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  on  the  declaration  of  policy 


we  would  have  to  go  further  than  merely 
declare  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  spend  money  out  of  its 
Treasury  to  give  people  work  in  case  of 
an  emergency.  So  what  we  did  was  to 
write  what  I  think  is  a  better  declaration 
of  policy  than  was  contained  in  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  bill.  We  short¬ 
ened  it  very  materially.  Both  in  the 
House  bill  and  in  the  Senate  bill  there 
were  sections  and  subsections,  and .  a 
great  deal  of  repetitious  language  mean¬ 
ing  the  same  thing.  We  worked  out  a 
declaration  of  policy  which  I  think  is 
much  more  easily  understood,  and  which 
accomplishes  the  purpose  of  the  two 
Houses  and  of  the  President  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  legislation.  It  is  very  brief, 
and  I  shall  read  it: 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that 
it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  prac¬ 
ticable  means  consistent  with  its  needs  and 
obligations  and  other  essential  considera¬ 
tions  of  national  policy  with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  Industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  State  and  local  governments,  to 
coordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans,  func¬ 
tions,  and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creat¬ 
ing  and  maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  foster  and  promote  fre^rfiompetitive  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  general  welfare,  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  there  will  be  afforded  useful  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities,  including  self- 
employment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power. 

So  without  using  either  the  word  “full” 
or  the  word  “assured”  we  have  written  in 
the  policy  section  language  which  it 
seems  to  me  covers  the  entire  scope  and 
field  within  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  might  operate  with  all  its  policies, 
all  its  plans,  and  all  its  functions,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  industry,  agriculture,  la¬ 
bor,  and  State  and  ^cal  governments  to 
create  conditions  uiider  which  maximum 
employment  will  be  afforded — not  only 
maximum  employment,  but  maximum 
production  and  maximum  purchasing 
power. 

If  we  can  by  governmental  policies 
create  conditions  under  which  those 
three  things  can  take  place,  we  shall 
have  set  a  standard  and  a  goal  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  I  think  no  one  can  raise 
any  serious  objection. 

The  virtue  of  this  section  is  that  it  is 
brief  and  covers  the  entire  ground.  It  is 
free  from  subsections  and  long  termi¬ 
nology  which  might  be  subject  to  mis¬ 
interpretation.  So  I  think  the  conferees 
really  improved  the  declaration  of  policy, 
without  yielding  anything  with  respect 
to  the  obligation  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federg,!  Government.  The  conferees 
have  spelled  out  in  that  section  what  is 
equivalent  to  maximum  possible  employ¬ 
ment,  maximum  production,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  purchasing  power,  all  three  of 
which  must  go  together  in  order  to  afford 
what  we  have  been  pleased  to  call  full 
employment. 

The  Senate  bill  provided,  in  section  3, 
that  the  President  should  make  what  was 
called  a  budgetary  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  use  of  the  word  “budget” 
made  it  possible  to  confuse  the  economic 
budget  referred  to  in  this  legislation  with 
the  President’s  annual  budget  sent  to 
Congress,  upon  which  we  base  our  ap¬ 
propriations  and  outline  the  financial 


requirements  of  the  Goveimment  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  In  that  section  also 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  what  we 
found  later  to  be  unnecessary  termJ- 
nology.  The  House  bill,  instead  of  setting 
up  a  budget  and  requiring  the  President 
to  send  an  economic  budget  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  annually,  or  as  often  as  he  might 
see  fit  to  do  so,  provided  in  section  3  for 
an  economic  report.  It  seemed  to  the 
Senate  conferees  that  the'  use  of  the  term 
“economic  report”  in  order  that  it  might 
be  differentiated  from  and  not  confused 
with  the  President’s  annual  budget  mes¬ 
sage,  was  a  better  term  than  the  term 
used  in  the  Senate  bill.  So  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  3  for  what  we  call  an  eco¬ 
nomic  report  from  the  President.  We 
provide  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
.to  the  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  e%ch  regular  session  (commencing 
with  the  year  1947)  an  economic  report 
(hereinafter  called  the  “Economic  Report”) 
setting  forth  (1)  the  levels  of  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  poVer  obtaining 
in  the  United  States  and  such  levels  needed 
to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2; 
(2)  current  and  forseseeable  trends  in  the 
levels  of  employment,  production,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  power;  (3)  a  review  of  the  economic 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
review  of  economic  conditions  affecting  em- 
•ployment  in  the  United  States  or  any  con¬ 
siderable  portion  thereof  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  and  of  their  effect  upon  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power;  and  (4)  a 
program  for  carrying  out  the  policy  declared 
in  section  2,  together  with  such  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  legislation  as  he  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  or  desirable. 

In  other  words,  under  those  categories 
in  the  third  section  of  the  conference 
report  the  President  is  to  make  an  eco¬ 
nomic  report  to  Congress,  reviewing  the 
conditions  which  have  existed  in  the 
previous  year,  the  trends  in  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  poWer  cur¬ 
rently,  together  with  any  prospective 
viewpoint  with  respect  to  employment, 
production,  and  earning  capacity  or  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  and  any  recommenda¬ 
tions  he  may  see  fit  to  make  to  Congress 
to  carry  out  the  policies  set  forth  in 
section  2. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  ask  if 
there  was  any  discussion  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  as  to  the  interpretation 
to  be  placed  upon  the  words  “economic 
program' of  the  Federal  Government”? 
I  have  in  mind  the  question  of  a  'oublic- 
works  program,  and  I  have  also  in  mind 
that  during  the  war  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  really  went  into  industry  and  com¬ 
peted  with  industry.  I  take  it  that  the 
words  “economic  program”  could  not  be 
Interpreted  to  mean  or  to  imply  in  the 
future,  possibly,  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  go  into  b  isiness  and 
compete  with  industry,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  judge,  rather,  that  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  authority  granted  would  be  confined 
to  public  works. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  considerable  discussion  in  regard  to 
the  whole  scope  of  what  the  Senate  in 
its  bill  called  the  President’s  budget  mes¬ 
sage,  and  what  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives.  In  its  amendments,  called  the 
President’s  economic  report.  The  House 
of  Representatives  in  its  amendments 
and  the  House  conferees  at  the  outset 
of  the  conference  took  the  position  that 
the  Federal  Government’s  responsibility 
and  obligation  did  not  go  beyond  actual 
public  works  of  the  nature  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  namely,  highways,  river-and- 
harbor  developments,  flood-control 
works,  -  public  buildings  and  so  forth. 
But  it  was  the  theory  of  the  Senate  bill, 
which  the  House  conferees  accepted,  that 
beyond  the  mere  expenditure  of  money 
from  the  Treasury,  there  is  a  field  which 
envisages  a  greater  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  co¬ 
ordinating  its  policies,  performing  its 
functions  and  carrying  out  its  plans,  al¬ 
ways  emphasizing,  as  the  bill  does,  poli¬ 
cies  which  are  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  private  industry,  the  competi¬ 
tive  system  which  we  so  frequently  dis¬ 
cuss.  For  instance,  in  connection  with 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  toward 
trade  matters,  and  in  cooperation  with 
labor  and  with  agriculture,  with  in¬ 
dustry,  and  with  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments',  there  is  a  respon-ibilitr  more  or 
less  of  a  moral  nature  which  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  mere  expenditure  of  money  out 
of  the  Treasury  for  public  buildings, 
river-and-harbor  projects,  and  similar 
matters.  But  in  the  conference  discus¬ 
sion  it  was  at  no  time  understood  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  matter  of  policy  under  the  section 
declaring  our  purpose,  was  to  embark 
upon  enterprises  competitive  with  pri¬ 
vate  factories,  and  so  forth. 

Of  course,  that  could  not  be  done  any¬ 
way,  unless  Congress  authorized  it.  If 
there  should  occur,  as  there  did  in  1932, 
1933,  and  the  following  years,  an  acute 
depression  accompanied  by  widespread 
unemployment.  Congress  then  would 
have  to  determine  what  its  policy  would 
be  with  respect  to  the  expenditure  of 
money.  But  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  of  the  Senate  or  the 
country  should  consider  the  war  period 
as  an  analogy  to  be  used  and  considered 
in  connection  with  our  effort  to  bring 
about  economic  conditions  which  will 
foster  and  promote  employment  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  and  production 
and  purchasing  power  to  the  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  extent,  which  is  the  goal  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Senate  provided  for  the  creation 
of  a  joint  committee,  to  be  composed  of 
Members  of  the  two  Houses,  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  considering  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  President  and  the  reports  of 
the  Commission  or  Board. 

The  fourth  section,  following  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  four  categories  of  things  on 
.v/hich  the  President  would  make  his  eco¬ 
nomic  report  to  the  Congress  within  60 
days  from  the  beginning  of  each  session 
of  the  Congress,  provides  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
to  the  President.  In  arriving  at  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  creation  of  that  Board,  we 
acceded  very  substa'ntially  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  House  amendments.  We 
finally  agreed  that  there  should  be  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  advise  the 
President  in  connection  with  the  prepa¬ 


ration  of  his  economic  report  to  the 
Congress,  that  the  President  should  ap¬ 
point  the  three  members  of  the  Council 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  that  they  should  be  per¬ 
sons  who  would  be  exceptionally  quali¬ 
fied  to  analyze  and  interpret  economic 
developments,  to  appraise  the  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Government  in  the 
light  of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2, 
and  to  formulate  and  recommend  a  na¬ 
tional  economic  policy  to  promote  em¬ 
ployment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power  under  free  competitive  enterprise. 
It  is  provided  that  the  salaries  of  those 
outstanding  men  shall  be  $15,000  a  year, 
because  as  we  all  know  the  Board  must 
have  excellent  men  if  it  is  to  function  as 
it  is  expected  to  function  in  advising  the 
President  with  respect  to  economic  con¬ 
ditions  and  trends  of  employment  and 
production  and  purchasing  power,  all  of 
which  we  wish  to  have  considered  to¬ 
gether,  for  all  through  the  bill  we  have 
linked  the  questions  of  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power,  which 
we  think  must  go  together  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  competitive  enterprise  may 
give  the  highest  possible  maximum  of 
employment,  as  a  result  of  the  necessity 
for  production  and  purchasing  power. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  troubled  by  finding  at  some  of  the 
committee  hearings  which  have  been 
held  that  occasionally  there  is  great 
diversity  between  the  evidence  given  as 
to  levels  of  employment,  numbers  of 
employees,  and  so  forth.  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  whether  the  members 
of  the  economic  council  would  be  the 
ones  to  determine  what  were  the  accu¬ 
rate  figures  in  such  respects,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  dispute. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  both 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  after  getting  together  and  in 
the  process  of  getting  together,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  creation  of  a  board  whose 
members,  by  reason  of  their  character 
and  experience  and  training,  would  be 
able  to  report  to  the  President  accurate 
figures  with  respect  to  employment,  un¬ 
employment,  and  all  related  subjects 
bearing  on  the  problem  we  are  seeking 
to  solve.  Whether  anyone  or  any  board 
can  be  accurate  down  to  knowing  about 
the  last  man  who  is  unemployed,  I  sup¬ 
pose  none  of  us  knows,  and  none  of  us 
would  be  so  exacting  as  to  expect  that. 
But  the  board  is  to  be  set  up  to  advise 
the  President  regarding  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  he  is  to  be  required 
within  60  days  from  the  beginning  of 
each  session  of  Congress  to  make  his 
economic  report  to  the  Congress.  We 
also  have  provided  that  the  reports,  as 
well  as  the  recommendations  made  to 
the  President,  may  become  available  to 
the  joint  committee  which  would  be  set 
up,  for  its  information  and  benefit  in 
determining  both  the  facts  relative  to 
and  the  wisdom  of  any  legislation  or 
any  policy  which  might  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  it  for  consideration. 


Mr.  SMITH.  The  economic  report 
probably  would  be  based,  would  it  not, 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  council? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  am  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  at  our  hearings  we  have  fre¬ 
quently  found  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  what  are  the  accurate  figures. 
There  have  been  differences  between 
the  figures  submitted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  the  figures  sub¬ 
mitted  by  various  other  organizations. 
I  am  wondering  whether  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  satisfy  the  public  as  to 
what  the  trends  are  by  providing  for  the 
creation  of  this  commission. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  true,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  has  said,  that 
divergent  figures  have  been  given  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  various  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  through  their  boards  and 
committees,  and  at  any  given  time  there 
has  been  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  employed  and  the 
number  of  persons  unemployed.  We 
have  provided  for  the  creation  of  this 
Board  and  we  have  provided,  we  hope, 
for  payment  to  its  members  of  sufficient 
compensation  to  justify  the  employment 
and  service  of  the  best  qualified  men  in 
the  country  to  perform  that  task — to 
gather  the  facts  and  make  the  informa¬ 
tion  official  ahd  to  be  as  nearly  accurate 
as  any  board  composed  of  human  beings 
can  be. 

Mr.  SMITH.  It  would  be  a  clearipg 
house  for  such  information,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Because,  of  course, 
in  arriving  at  their  figures  they  would 
consult  all  elements  in  the  country — in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  and  all  other  elements,  as 
well  as  Government  and  State  agencies. 

Mr.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  discussing  the 
next  provision  of  the  conference  report, 
let  me  state  that  the  Senate  may  remem¬ 
ber  that,  in  the  Senate  bill,  provision  was 
made  for  the  creation  of  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  of  30  members.  15  of  them  to  be 
selected  from  the  Senate  and  15  to  be 
selected  from  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  The  House  of  Representatives 
provided  in  its  amendment  that  the  per¬ 
sons  appointed  by  the  Speaker  should  be 
the  chairmen  of  various  committees,  as 
set  out  in  the  House  amendment. 

One  of  our  first  conclusions  was  that  a 
joint  committee  of  30  would  be  entirely 
too  large,  and,  then,  there  is  always  a 
question  as  to  the  efficac/  of  joint  com¬ 
mittees  in  dealing  with  legislation.  We 
have  had  some  unfortunate  experiences 
in  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  joint  committees  dealing  with 
many  subjects.  We  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  to  function  in  receiving  and  ap¬ 
praising  the  economic  reports  which, 
from  time  to  time,  the  Congress  will  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  President  and,  through 
him,  from  the  economic  board  which  will 
be  created.  So  we  agreed  upon  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  number  of  members  of 
the  joint  committee  from  30  to  14 — 7  to 
be  selected  from  each  House  of  Congress, 
the  members  selected  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  House. 
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We  did  not  designate  any  committees 
from  which  he  would  appoint  them,  so 
he  will  be  able  to  make  his  selections 
from  the  entire  membership  of  the  House 
concerned.  We  did  provide  that  the  re¬ 
spective  party  membership  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  members  from  each  House  should  ' 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to 
the  majority  and  minority  representation 
in  each  House.  So  we  have  reduced  the 
number  of  members  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  and  we  have  made  provision  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer  of  the  Senate  shall  have 
a  free  hand  in  making  appointments  to 
the  joint  committee. 

In  the  main,  those  are  the  provisions  of 
the  conference  report.  We  have  short¬ 
ened  the  bill  very  materially.  We  have 
made  it  simpler,  without  eliminating 
anything  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
the  goal  of  the  highest  possible  maximum 
of  employment  of  which  our  country  and 
our  economic  system  are  capable. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
conferees  from  both  sides  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber,  both  Democratic  and  Republican, 
represented  as  far  as  possible  the  attitude 
of  the  Senate.  Of  course,  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  felt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  viewpoint  of  the  House.  But 
we  eventually  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  view  of  the  different  philosophies 
of  the  two  bills  it  was  necessary  to  make 
concessions  on  both  sides  in  order  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  After 
we  had  discussed  the  matter  for  many 
days,  the  light  began  to  break.  The 
House  conferees  and  the  Senate  confer¬ 
ees  were  very  cooperative  and  very  sin¬ 
cere  in  their  effort  to  bring  about  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  foster  the  highest 
possible  employment,  and  link  it  up  with 
production  and  purchasing  power,  all  of 
which  must  go  together  in  order  to  af¬ 
ford  employment  to  the  largest  number 
of  available  persons  throughout  the 
country.  So,  by  incorporating  in  section 
2  of  the  bill  the  language,  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  and  maintaining,  in.  a 
manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare,  conditions  under  which 
there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment 
opportunities,  including  self-employ¬ 
ment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum 
employment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power’’  we  feel  that  we  have  gone  as  far 
as  possible,  and  as  far  as  we  should  be 
required  to  go  in  providing  what  may 
be  called  full  employment.  If  there  are 
any  persons  in  this  country  who  are  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  work,  this  bill  is  not 
intended  for  them.  The  bill  is  intended 
for  those  who  are  willing,  and  able  to 
work,  and  are  seeking  employment. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  conference  committee  on 
the  job  which  it  has  done.  I  hope  that 
the  joint  committee  provided  for  in  the 
conference  committee’s  report  will  be  as 
successful  in  performing  the  job  assigned 
to  it  as  the  committee  of  conference  haS 
been  In  the  task  it  has  completed.  How¬ 
ever,  that  is  beside  the  point. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  conferees  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  generous  comment. 

Mr.  CORDON.  I  note  that  the  bill 
provides  for  a  council  of  economic  ad¬ 


visers  to  the  President  to  consist  of  three 
members.  I  wonder  if  perhaps  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  had  in  mind  the  three 
great  divisions  of  effort  in  this  couritry, 
namely,  agriculture,  management  or  in¬ 
dustry,  and  labor,  and  that  perhaps  it 
had  the  thougM  that  in  selecting  the 
members  of  the  council  the  President 
might  be  able  to  place  upon  it  men  each 
of  whom  would  be  well  versed  in  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  effort  to  which  I 
have  referred.  It  would  appear  that  If 
that  were  done,  it  would  be  a  consum¬ 
mation  devoutedly  to  be  wished. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  the 
conferees  discussed  the  very  question  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred.  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  council  was  to  be  within 
the  executive  department  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  the  President  in  arriving 
at  conclusions,  after  all  the  facts  had 
been  assembled  on  which  he  would  base 
his  report,  it  was  felt  that  r.  council  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  members  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  We  also  discussed  whether  we 
should  set  out  in  the  statute  a  provision 
that  the  President  should  make  the  ap¬ 
pointments  from  three  groups.  We  de¬ 
cided  that  if  the  law  were  to  make  it 
mandatory  for  the  President  to  appoint 
a  representative  of  each  of  the  three 
groups,  the  appointees  would  automati¬ 
cally  consider  themselves  as  spokesmen 
and  representatives  of  their  respective 
groups,  and  that  it  would  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  Lr  them  to  arrive  at  a  consensus  of 
opinion  if  they  were  made  to  believe  they 
were  acting  merely  as  representatives  of 
their  respective  groups. 

Therefore,  we  left  the  President’s 
hands  free  in  looking  over  the  country 
and  in  selecting  men  of  experience  and 
vision  when  making  such  appointments. 
The  idea  of  the  conferees  was  that  In 
making  these  appointments  without 
designating  the  appointees  as  represent¬ 
atives  of  groups,  the  President  would 
choose  men  who  would  be  able  to  speak 
in  a  broad  way  for  all  the  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  adequate  knowledge 
with  reference  to  any  particular  segment 
of  the  population. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  entire  accord  with  the  Senator’s  view 
that  the  President  should  not  be  limited 
in  his  selections.  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  President  will  have  in  mind  the  three 
great  economic  divisions  when  he  makes 
his  selections. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  ‘  Of  course,  practically, 
these  appointees  would  have  the  rank 
of  cabinet  officers. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  And  while  they  might 
tend  to  represent  one  or  another  of  the 
groups  I  should  hope  that  they  would  be 
of  such  broad  experience  and  knowledge 
that  they  v/ould  not  be  merely  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  any  particular  group. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  what  he  has  stated  was  the 
feeling  of  the  conferees.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  appointees  would  be  men  of  such 
outstanding  ability  and  experience  that 
they  would  be  representing  the  whole 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  to 
the  service  of  the  council  whatever  ex- 
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perience  they  may  have  had  in  their  re¬ 
spective  callings. 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  did  not  intend  to  convey 
in  my  brief  remarks  the  suggestion  that 
each  of  the  members  of  the  council 
should  represent  one  of  the  great  seg¬ 
ments  of  effort  in  this  country,  but,  rath¬ 
er,  that  it  might  be  possible  that  one  of 
them  would  be  well  versed  and  well  in¬ 
formed  with  reference  to  one  of  the  three 
great  divisions  of  effort,  so  that  the  three 
would  bring  full  and  broad  information 
with  reference  to  the  questions  which 
might  come  before  them. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  was  our  view¬ 
point,  and  I  think  it  was  the  unanimous 
viewpoint  of  the  conferees  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  conference  committee,  and  as 
one  who  has  been  struggling  with  the  bill 
since  last  August,  I  am  very  glad  to  urge 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  reports  I  believe  that  if  the  bill 
had  contained  originally  what  it  now 
contains  it  would  have  been  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  one  month. 
There  is  now  nothing  In  the  bill  to  which 
any  Member  of  the  Congress  should  take 
exception.  I  think  the  Senate  conferees 
did  the  best  they  could  do  with  the  bill 
which  had  already  been  extensively  mod¬ 
ified  in  the  Senate,  but  the  House  took 
the  attitude,  practically,  that  it  would 
not  make  any  substantial  change,  and 
that  if  we  wanted  any  bill  at  all  we  had 
to  agree  substantially  to  this  bill.  So  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  I  was  glad  indeed  to 
do  so. 

The  conferences  which  were  held  by 
the  conferee:^  were  fairly  numerous. 
First  of  all,  we  were  doubtful  about  the 
words  “full  employment.”  I  voted  rather 
reluctantly  for  the  bill  which  finally 
passed  the  Senate,  although  it  contained 
the  words  “fuU  employment,”  because  of 
the  testimony  of  many  persons  who 
stated  that  although  the  words  “full  em¬ 
ployment”  were  used,  the  bill  did  not 
mean  exactly  that.  It  was  stated  that 
always  there  are  people  who  do  not  wish 
to  work,  and  therefore  “full  employment” 
means  only  substantially  full  employ¬ 
ment.  I  was  wining  to  accept  the  change 
of  language,  and  I  did  so.  Therefore, 
there  is  now  no  full  employment  bill,  and 
the  bill  which  we  now,  have  before  us 
allays  all  the  fears  of  those  who  thought 
that  the  actual  conditions  were  being 
misconstrued. 

In  the  second  place,  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  contained  the  woras 
“the  right  to  work.”  From  the  beginning 
a  violent  controversy  took  place  in  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  right  to  work.  It  seemed  quite 
obvious  that  under  our  economy  there 
was  no  legal  right  to  work.  I  voted  for 
the  bill  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  be¬ 
cause  the  authors  of  the  bill  explained 
that  they  did  not  mean  to  construe  Its 
language  as  a  legal  right  to  work,  that 
that  was  not  the  meaning,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  so  construed.  So  I  took 
their  word  for  it,  although  it  seemed  to 
me  it  was  somewhat  ambiguous,  and  we 
might  be  accused  of  fooling  the  people. 
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Those  who  have  any  doubt  on  that 
score  may  eliminate  their  doubt,  because 
there  is  no  right  to  v/ork  provided  for 
anywhere  in  the  conference-report  bill. 

The  third  controversy  that  arose,  both 
in  the  committee  and  in  the  Senate,  was 
over  the  word  “assurance”  or  “guaranty” 
by  the  Government  of  a  job.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Radcliffe]  was  particularly  concerned 
about  such  an  assurance,  which  *  he 
thought  could  not  be  given  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  a  practical  matter,  even  if  it 
wished  to  do  so,  and  it  would  only  be  mis¬ 
representing  the  situation  if  it  were 
claimed  such  assurance  was  given. 

Anyone  who  has  any  fear  on  that  score 
need  not  vote  against  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  that  groimd,  because  the  word 
“assurance”  is  completely  eliminated 
from  the  bill,  and  by  the  bill  there  is  no 
longer  any  assurance  of  any  kind  pinned 
on  the  Government. 

The  original  bill  contained  one  thing 
about  which  I  was  most  concerned,  the 
provision  embodying  the  so-called  com¬ 
pensatory  spending  theory,  by  which  we 
would  figure  up  the  number  of  jobs  there 
would  be-^0,000,009  jobs — and  how 
much  income  would  be  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them — $20,000,000,000.  Then,  if 
we  found  we  were  not  going  to  get  the 
money,  a  program  was  provided  to  make 
up  the  difference,  the  so-called  compen¬ 
satory  spending  theory.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  the  Senate  modified  that  provision 
by  adopting  my  amendment  proposing 
that  if  a  spending  plan  were  presented, 
a  tax  plan  should  be  presented  along  with 
it  to  take  care  of  it.  It  was  not  in  very 
satisfactory  language,  but  no  one  need 
be  concerned  any  longer,  because  there 
is  no  provision  for  the  compensatory 
spending  theory,  no  suggestion  in  the 
bill  anywhere  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  to  balance  its  budget  to  cover 
the  difference  caused  by  spending  any¬ 
where  from  five,  to  ten,  to  twenty  billion 
dollars,  as  might  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  calculations  which  were  required  by 
the  original  bill. 

A  national  budget  .idea  suggested  the 
same  thought,  and  while  I  voted  for  the 
bill  with  the  national-budget  provision  in 
it,  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  suggestion  of  a  spending  program  to 
make  up  the  so-called  deficit  in  the 
Budget.  Anyone  who  is  concerned  about 
that  can  be  completely  at  ease,  because 
the  words  “national  budget”  are  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  from  the  bill,  and  all 
that  is  provided  for  in  the  bill  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  report. 

I  do  not  think,  either,  that  the  Re¬ 
publicans  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  need 
fear  voting  for  the  report  because  of  ap¬ 
prehension  that  it  might  be  construed  as 
a  victory  for  President  Truman,  because 
President  Truman  ■  endorsed  first  the 
original  bill  containing  all  the  provisions 
which  have  been  completely  eliminated. 
Then  in  his  message  of  September  6,  he 
said  he  wanted — 

A  national  reassertlon  of  the  right  to  work 
for  every  American  citizen  able  and  willing 
to  work — a  declaration  of  the  ultimate  duty 
of  Government  to  use  its  own  resources  if  all 
other  methods  should,  fail  to  prevent  pro¬ 
longed  unemployment.  These  will  help  to 
avert  fear  and  establish  full  employment. 
The  prompt  and  firm  acceptance  of  this  bed¬ 


rock  public  responsibility  will  reduce  the 
need  for  its  exercise. 

Full  employment  me'ans  full  opportunity 
for  all  under  the  American  economic  system. 

The  “full  employment”  is  eliminated, 
the  “national  reassertion  of  the  right  to 
work”  is  eliminated,  and  the  bill  does  not 
bear  any  resemblance' to  the  bill  which 
was  originally  recommended. 

On  January  3  the  President  said: 

A  satisfactory  full  employment  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate.  Another  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
•  is  not  at  all  acceptable,  and  which  does  not 
accomplish  any  of  the  purposes  sought. 

There  is  a  slight  variation  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  bill  from  the  House  bill, 
but  it  is  so  slight  that  it  can  hardly  be 
recognized.  So  that  we  regretfully  gave 
up  the  full  employment,  we  regretfully 
gave  up  the  right  to  work,  we  gave  up 
the  assurance,  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
President  will  have  to  accept  a  bill  which 
is  substantially  the  House  bill,  which  he 
disapproved  so  strongly  on  January  3. 

So  I  do  not  think  any  Republican  need 
fear  voting  for  the  bill  because  of  any 
apprehension  that  there  is  a  victory  in 
the  passage  of  the  full  employment  bill, 
because  there  is  no  full  employment  bill 
any  more.  The  bill  is  one  which  I  would 
have  supported  from  the  beginning.  It 
is  a  bill  which  provides  in  effect  that  the 
Government  shall  take  thought  and  shall 
provide  the  machinery  for  eliminating, 
economic  depression. 

We  create  a  commission  of  three,  who 
will  haye  the  duty  of  studying  economics, 
determining  how  the  law  can  be  carried 
out,  and  making  their  report,  and  we 
declare  a  general  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  use  all  its  means  to  bring  about 
a  prosperous  condition  so  that  people 
looking  for  work  may  expect  to  find  work. 

*  As  I  have  said,  if  that  had  been  the 
original  character  of  the  bill,  I  would 
have  supported  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  I  think  we  would  have  passed  the  bill 
immediately  with  whatever  good  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  country  we  might  have 
expected  to  obtain  by  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  very  strongly  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago,  a  group  of  Sen¬ 
ators  joined  me  in  sponsoring  legislation 
to  commit  the  Federal  Government  to  a 
policy  of  maintaining  full  employment 
in  a  free  competitive  economy.  At  that 
time,  we  were  still  engaged  in  all-out  war 
against  the  Axis  Powers — Germany,’ 
Italy,  and  Japan.  The  Normandy  beach¬ 
head  had  already  been  established,  and 
the  prospects  for  eventual  victory  seemed 
quite  certain.  We  were  looking  forward 
to  what  might  happen  in  America  fol¬ 
lowing  the  inevitable  day  of  victory. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  America 
had  built  up  the  greatest  productive  ma¬ 
chine  in  history,  and  a  period  of  great  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  expansion  seemed 
certain  to  follow  our  expected  military 
success. 

We  were  confronted,  however,  with  the 
disturbing  record  of  recurring  booms  and 
depressions  in  our  somewhat  imperfect 
•  economy.  We  had  learned  that  unless 


something  could  be  done  to  influence  the 
operations  of  the  so-called  business 
cycle,  we  would  again  be  certain  to  ex¬ 
perience  a  postwar  boom  followed  by  an 
unprecedented  collapse.  We  knew  that 
a  repetition  of  the  depression  which  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  the  last  war  would 
again  bring  widespread  unemployment 
and  frustration  to  millions  of  our  cit¬ 
izens,  wrecking  the  hopes  of  our  veterans, 
and  perhaps  undermining  faith  in  the 
capitalistic  system  throughout  the  world. 

We  could  not  agree  with  those  who, 
looking  ahead  into  the  future,  undertook 
to  bolster  their  courage  with  the  notion 
that  if  we  maintained  a  nicely  balanced 
Budget  to  keep  business  from  losing  con¬ 
fidence,  Government  relief  and  charity 
would  see  us  through. 

We  could  not  agree  with  those  who 
maintained  that  depressions  were  in¬ 
evitably  in  a  free  society,  and  that  with¬ 
out  regimentation  and  loss  of  our  free¬ 
doms  nothing  could  be  done  to  maintain 
continuing  employment  opportunities 
for  our  growing  population. 

It  was  then  our  conviction,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  welfare  of  American  busi¬ 
ness,  American  farmers,  American  work¬ 
ers,  and  American  veterans  depends  more 
than  anything  else  upon  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Government  shall  assume 
the  responsibility  for  maintaining  a  bal¬ 
anced  economy  and  conditions  of  full 
employment  in  our  country.  Every  prac¬ 
tical  businessman  knows  that  unless  the 
Government  develops  a  positive  and  far¬ 
sighted  economic  program,  business  op¬ 
erating  as  in  the  past  cannot  by  itself 
maintain  continuous  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  workers. 

During  the  1920’s,  the  Government 
had  failed  to  recognize  its  responsibilities 
in  this  respect.  Instead  of  providing  a 
program  designed  to  level  off  the  peaks 
and  valleys  in  industry,  commerce,  and 
agriculture,  the  government  in  that  pe¬ 
riod,  adhering  to  laissez  faire  principles, 
gave  business  a  free  rein  to  manage  our 
economy.  Our  productive  capacity  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  was  expanded  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rate — with  fabulous  profits 
and  high  savings  for  a  favored  section  of 
the  Nation,  and  no  attempt  to  maintain 
a  general  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  The  inevitable  result  was 
the  great  depression  starting  in  1929, 
which  created  widespread  bankruptcy 
and  destitution — all  but  wrecking  the 
capitalistic  system. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  our  conviction 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation  that  a  full 
employment  program  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  is  essential  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  free  enterpi'ise.  Any  failure  in 
this  responsibility  will  be  certain  to 
threaten  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
as  well  as  our  political  system  upon 
which  it  is  based. 

During  the  last  depression,  our  econ¬ 
omy  had  failed  to  provide  for  a  third 
or  more  of  our  people.  It  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  these  people  with  jobs  and  hence 
failed  to  provide  them  with  a  livelihood, 
A  situation  was  thus  created  in  which 
millions  of  our  citizens  were  forced  to 
become  more  interested  in  obtaining  the 
wherewithal!  for  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  than  in  maintaining  the  system 
which  meant  so  little  to  them. 
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With  all  these  considerations  in  mind, 
we  drafted  a  bill  designed  to  provide  a 
framework  within  which  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  end  of  the  war  could 
develop  and  administer  a  program  of 
full  employment  and  full  production. 

Upon  introducing  this  bill  on  January 
22, 1945, 1  made -the  following  statement: 

In  the  past,  we  have  made  many  attempts 
to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment;  But  we  have  lacked  the  essential 
weapons  to  deal  with  this  problem  effectively. 
We  have  never  had  a  consistent  and  openly 
arrived  at  national  policy  on  employment. 
We  have  never  had  a  businesslike  method  of 
appraising  the  operations  of  our  economy 
and  our  Government.  We  have  never  had 
a  real  understanding  of  the  economic  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  President  as  Chief  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  proposed  full-employment  bill  sup¬ 
plies  us  the  three  elements  we  have  lacked 
in  the  past. 

First,  it  establishes  a  national  policy  on 
the  maintenance  of  employment  opportu¬ 
nities.  Second,  it  creates  a  budgetary  sys¬ 
tem  to  appraise  the  operations  of  both  the 
national  economy  and  the  Government. 
Third,  it  defines  the  economic  responsibilities 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

These  three  elements,  when  added  to¬ 
gether,  provide  the  opportunity  for  full  and 
wholehearted  cooperation  between  indus¬ 
try,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  Federal  Government — the 
cooperation  which  is  essential  to  our  hopes 
and  plans  for  a  stronger  and  better  America. 

At  the  time  of  introduction,  this  leg¬ 
islation  was  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney] 
and  myself.  A  few  months  later,  the 
following  group  of  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tors  from  the  minority  party  offered  cer¬ 
tain  amendments  and  joined  in  the 
sponsorship  of  the  bill:  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
bill  was  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Spiall  Business  [Mr.  Patman],  and  co¬ 
sponsored  by  a  group  of  115  Members  of 
the  House.  As  in  the  Senate,  a  number 
of  the  House  sponsors  were  Members  of 
the  minority  party. 

From  the  day  this  bill  was  Introduced, 
it  has  been  bitterly  opposed  by  those  ex¬ 
tremists  who  fight  every  advancement 
which  has  been  proposed  to  make  our 
economic  system  work  in  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  Special 
lobbyists  were  rushed  to  Washington  to 
work  against  the  bill.  An  organized  let¬ 
ter-writing  campaign  was  initiated  to 
misrepresent  the  bill  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Congress.  Scores  of  pamphlets  and  bro¬ 
chures  denouncing  the  bill  were  printed 
and  distributed  widely. 

Despite  this  barrage  of  propaganda 
and  great  expenditure  of  money,  the  bill 
evoked  enthusiastic  and  widespread  sup¬ 
port.  Far-sighted  businessmen,  econo¬ 
mists,  mayors,  governors,  religious  lead¬ 
ers,  farm  leaders,  representatives  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor — all  joined  in  publicly  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  the  principles  of  the  bill 
provided  an  indispensable  foundation  for 


an  intelligent  program  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  all  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work. 

The  bill  was  officially  endorsed  by  a 
large  group  of  American  organizations. 

I  offer  but  a  partial  list  of  such  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  follows: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Railroad  Labor  Executives  Association: 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations; 
United  Mine  Workers;  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Social  Workers:  American 
Jewish  Congress:  Americans  United  for 
World  Organization;  American  Veterans  * 
Committee;  Brotherhood  of  Mainte¬ 
nance  of  Way  Employees;  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  .Trainmen ;  Business  Men  of 
America,  Inc.;  Central  Council  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Rabbis:  Council  for  Social  Action 
of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches;. Disabled  American  Veterans; 
Hosiery  Wholesalers  National  Associa¬ 
tion;  Independent  Citizens’  Committee 
of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions; 
League  of  Women  Shoppers;  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Service;  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Col¬ 
ored  People;  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference;  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Women;  National  Consumers 
League;  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women;  National  Council  of  Scientific, 
Professional,  Art,  and  White  Collar  Or¬ 
ganizations;  National  Council  for  the 
Social  Studies;  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  United  States;  National 
Farmers  Union;  National  Grange;  Na¬ 
tional  Lawyers’  Guild;  National  Urban 
League;  National  Women’s  Trade  Union 
League  of  America;  Non-Partisan  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha;  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare;  Syna¬ 
gogue  Council  of  America:  Union  for 
Democratic  Action;  United  Christian 
Council  for  Democracy;  United  Council 
of  Church  Women;  United  States  Con¬ 
ference  of  Mayors;  and  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  attempt  to  re¬ 
view  the  long  and  detailed  history  of 
this  legislation  as  it  has  progressed 
through  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Let  me  merely  state  that  after  care¬ 
ful  hearings  and  Intensive  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee,  under  the  able  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  September  28,  1945,  by  a 
vote  of  71  to  10. 

the  senate  bill 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  basic  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  declaration  of  policy,  set  forth  in 
section  2,  provided  the  following: 

First,  the  objective  of  full  employ¬ 
ment — which  was  defined  in  terms  of 
employment  opportunities  for  all  who 
are  able  to  work  and  seeking  work ; 

Second,  a  declaration  of  the  Federal 
Government’s  responsibility  for  assuring 
full  employment; 

Third,  a  declaration  that  all  Americans 
able  to  work  and  seeking  work  are  en¬ 
titled  to  an  opportunity  for  employment; 

Fourth,  a  requirement  of  a  consistent 
and  carefully  planned  economic  program; 

Fifth,  the  policy  of  providing  what¬ 
ever  Federal  investment  and  expendi¬ 


ture  might  be  needed,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
achieve  full  employment;  and 

Sixth,  the  policy  that  the  full  employ¬ 
ment  program  should  aim  at  expanded 
foreign  trade  without  economic  warfare. 

In  section  3,  the  Senate  bill  provided 
for  an  annual  Presidential  message  to 
Congress,  ta  be  called  the  National  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Employment  Budget.  This 
message  was  to  contain  the  following: 

Ffi’st,  economic  goals  on  employment, 
production,  and  consumption; 

Second,  an  appraisal  of  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  on  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  consumption; 

Third,  a  review  of  the  Government’s 
economic  program  during  the  preceding 
year  and  of  its  impact  upon  economic 
trends;  and 

Fourth,  a  general  program  for  achiev¬ 
ing  the  desired  goals. 

In  section  4,  the  Senate  bill  dealt  with 
the  preparation  of  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage.  This  section  left  the  question  of 
administrative  machinery  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President  but  merely 
provided  consultation  with  the  heads  of  ' 
departments  and  agencies.  It  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  mandatory  consultation  with 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers 
and  State  and  local  governments  and 
authorized  the  creation  of  whatever  ad¬ 
visory  committees  might  be  needed  for 
this  purpose. 

In  section  5,  the  Senate  bill  set  up  a 
joint  committee  to  analyze  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message.  This  committee  was  to 
be  composed  of  15  Members  from  each 
House,  to  be  selected  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  compared  with  the  original  measure, 
the  Senate  bill  was  in  some  respects 
weakened.  In  other  respects  it  was 
strengthened.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  good 
measure  and  a  credit  to  the  Senate. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
bill  did  not  fare  so  well.  The  House 
Committee  on  Executive  Expenditures 
reported  out  a  substitute  measure  Which 
was  totally  inadequate. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  there  was 
no  record  vote  through  which  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  could  express  them¬ 
selves  on  the  merits  of  the  Senate  bill, 
and  the  proposed  substitute  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  After  this  action  by  the  House, 
President  Truman  wrote  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  conferees,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  and  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees,  Mr. 
Manasco,  and  expressed  his  preference 
for  the  Senate  bill.  I  and  the  xither 
sponsors  of  the  measure  fully  agreed 
with  the  President’s  position.  In  fact,  I 
have  ajways  maintained  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  no  legislation  whatso¬ 
ever  than  to  have  enacted  into  law  this 
wholly  inadequate  measure  proposed  by 
the  House. 

The  conference  committee  wisely  re¬ 
jected  the  House  measure  and  worked 
out  a  bill  of  its  own. 

Now  we  have  before  us  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  and  House  con¬ 
ferees.  It  is  for  us  to  consider  whether 
or  not  this  bill  should  be  accepted  and 
approved. 

On  the  day  that  the  conference  bill 
was  made  public  I  expressed  my  great 
idisappointment  that  the  basic  concepts 
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of  the  bill  were  not  set  forth  in  more 
clear-cut  and  vigorous  language.  How¬ 
ever,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  conference 
measure,  as  explained  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  leader  of  the  majority  in  sub¬ 
mitting  the  conference  report,  contained 
all  the  essentials  of  a  full  employment 
program,  which,  if  properly  and  firmly 
administered,  would  constitute  a  real 
contribution  to  the  sucessf ul  operation 
of  our  economic  system. 

First  of  all,  the  conference  bill  declares 
a  full  employment  policy.  The  House 
conferees  succeeded  in  eliminating  from 
the  bill  the  words  “full  employment”  and 
other  forthright  language.  They  did  not 
succeed  in  eliminating  the  fundamental 
concept  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  creat¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  conditions  of  full 
employment. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  an  employ¬ 
ment,  production,  and  consumption 
budget.  The  term  “national  production 
and  employment  budget”  was  eliminated 
and  the  term  “economic  report”  used 
instead.  However,  the  content  of  the 
national  production  and  employment 
budget  has  not  been  changed  in  any 
material  fashion. 

Third,  the  bill  accepts  the  House 
recommendation  that  a  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers  be  established  to  help  the 
President  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  the  act.  At  the  same  time  the 
House  provisions  wez'e  substantially  im¬ 
proved. 

Fourth,  the  bill  follows  the  line  of  all 
previous  versions  and  sets  up  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report.  In 
my  opinion,  the  conference  provisions  on 
the  joint  committee  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  improvement  over  previous  ver¬ 
sions. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  our  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
conference  committee  in  the  absence  of 
the  able  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wagner],  who  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  handling  of^this  bill  in  the  Senate. 
Despite  his  other  duties  as  majority 
leader,  as  chairman  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Investigating  Committee,  and  as  ranking 
member  of  many  other  important  Senate 
committees,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  conference  committe'e' 
and  devoted  two  continuous  weeks  to  de¬ 
tailed  and  intensive  work  on  the  bill  that 
is  now  before  us. 

When  the  conference  committee 
started  its  sessions,  there  were  many  who 
were  firmly  convinced  that  no  adequate 
bill  could  be  developed  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  House  conferees.  I,  for 
one,  doubted  that  it  could  be  done.  The 
fact  that  it  has  been  done  is  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  statesmanship,  perse- 
verence,  and  persuasiveness  of  our  ma¬ 
jority  leader. 

I  should  now  like  to  comment  upon  the 
major  sections  of  the  conference  bill. 

SECTION  2 

The  declaration  of  policy  is  set  forth 
in  section  2.  This  declaration  reads  as 
follows: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  Is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable 


means  consistent  with  Its  needs  and  obliga¬ 
tions  and  other  essential  considerations  o^ 
national  policy,  with  the  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  to  coordinate 
and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and  re¬ 
sources  for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  main¬ 
taining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster  and 
promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the 
general  welfare,  conditions  under  which  there 
will  be  afforded  useful  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  including  self-employment,  for 
those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work,  and 
to  promote  maximum  employment,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  purchasing  power. 

Does  this  declaration  set  forth  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  full  employment? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  “Yes,” 
but  instead  of  using  the  words  “full  em¬ 
ployment,”  the  bill  uses  the  accepted 
definition  of  full  employment.  The  spe¬ 
cific  language  used  is — 
conditions  under  which  there  will  be  afforded 
useful  employment  opportunities,  including 
self-employment,  for  those  able,  willing, 
ancLseeklng  to  work. 

This  concept  embraces  the  entire  labor 
force.  It  is  the  substance  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  words  “full  employment.” 

Does  the  declaration  recognize  the 
Government’s  basic  responsibility  for 
maintaining  conditions  of  full  employ¬ 
ment? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  also  in 
the  affirmative.  Section  2  provides  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  one  of  “creating  and  main¬ 
taining”  conditions  of  full  employment. 
Although  the  term  “assure”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  original  bill  and  the  Senate 
bill  is  not  used,  the  words  “creating  and 
maintaining”  are  substantiaily  equiva¬ 
lent. 

The  Conference  bill  also  provides  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  “to  promote  maximum  em¬ 
ployment,  production,  and  purchasing 
power.”  This  is  a  constructive  addition 
to  the  original  bill.  Under  this  provi¬ 
sion,  in  addition  to  maintaining  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  the  ‘Government  is 
to  promote  conditions  under  which  those 
seeking  work  are  able  to  take  advantage 
of  these  opportunities,  and  we  will  have 
maximum  employment-  The  use  of  the 
concept  “maximum  production”  empha¬ 
sizes  the  fact  that  our  objective  is  not 
only  full  employment  but  also  full  pro¬ 
duction — that  is,  a  constantly  rising  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods  and  services.  The  use 
of  the  concept  “maximum  purchasing 
power”  recognizes  the  fundamental  fact 
that  full  production  depends  upon  at¬ 
taining  a  constantly  rising  level  of  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  the  declara¬ 
tion  that — 

All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking 
work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for  use¬ 
ful,  remunerative,  regular  and  full-time  em¬ 
ployment; 

While  the  precise  language  of  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  not  contained  in  the  Conference 
bill,  nevertheless  it  is  obvious  that  the 
right  to  work  is  implicit  in  the  language 
of  the  Conference  bill  which  declares  the 
Government’s  responsibility  to  create 
and  maintain  employment  opportunities 
“for  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking  to 
v/ork.”  Implementation  of  the  right  is 
the  important  thing.  The  exact  words 
defining  the  right  are  unimportant  so 


long  as  the  intent  is  there.  Here  the  in¬ 
tent  is  clear:  to  create  a  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  create  and 
maintain  job  opportunities  for  citizens 
“able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work.” 

The  original  bill  and  the  Senate  bill 
committed  the  Federal  Government,  with 
certain  qualifications,  to  provide  what- 
*  ever  Federal  investment  and  expenditure 
might  be  needed,  as  a  last  resort,  to  main¬ 
tain  full  employment.  But  the  confer¬ 
ence  bill  does  not  refer  to  specific  meth¬ 
ods  of  affecting  the  level  of  employment. 
It  makes  no  mention  of  Federal  invest¬ 
ment  and  expenditure,  public  works, 
loans,  monopoly  and  competition,  taxa¬ 
tion  or  any  other  specific  function  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Instead  it  calls 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  “co¬ 
ordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans,  func¬ 
tions  and  resources”  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  objective. 

This  concept  of  utilizing  all  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  conditions  of 
full  employment  appeared  in  none  of  the 
previous  versions  of  this  measure.  It  is 
a  constructive  and  statesmanlike  method 
of  defining  the  Government’s  obligation 
to  its  citizens.  I  regard  it  as  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  bill. 

The  declaration  uses  the  phrase  “to 
use  all  practicable  means.”  This  em¬ 
phasizes  that  the  Government’s  respon¬ 
sibility  must  be  discharged  effectively. 

Like  the  Senate  bill,  it  uses  the  phrase 
“consistent  with  its  needs  and  obligations 
and  other  essential  considerations  of  na¬ 
tional  policy.”  This  provision  recognizes 
that  the  maintenance  of  employment  op¬ 
portunities  is  not  the  sole  objective  of 
Federal  policy.  There  are  many  other 
important  objectives  of  national  policy — 
such  as  the  promotion  of  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  the  protection  of  human 
rights,  the  maintenance  of  friendly  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  with  other  nations, 
sound  fiscal  policy,  national  defense  and 
security,  and  so  forth.  Obviously,  there 
should  be  no  conflict  between  our  full 
employment  program  and  measures  in¬ 
tended  to  attain  these  other  objectives  of 
national  policy.  In  fact,  by  creating  and 
maintaining  conditions  of  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  full  production  we  shall  be 
making  an  indispensable  contribution  to 
the  attainment  of  these  other  important 
objectives. 

The  declaration  also  uses  the  language 
“with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State 
and  local  governments.”  This  provision, 
which  was  taken  from  the  Senate  bill 
recognizes  that  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  have  the  sole  responsibility  with 
respect  to  employment.  It  recognizes 
that  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
employment  opportunities  must  be  a  joint 
undertaking,  that  in  a  democracy  a  gov¬ 
ernment  program  must  reflect  the  will 
of  all  its  citizens. 

Finally,  there  is  the  language  “in  a 
manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote 
free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  welfare.”  This  concept  was  con¬ 
tained  in  all  of  the  previous  versions  of 
the  bill. 

SECTION  3 

Section  3  of  the  conference  bill  con¬ 
tains  the  full  substance  of  the  Senate 
provisions  on  the  National  Production 
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and  Employment  Budget.  According  to 
Its  provisions,  the  President  shall  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  message 
setting  forth: 

First,  the  levels  of  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power  needed  to 
carry  out  the  declaration  of  policy; 

Second,  current  and  foreseeable  trends 
in  the  level  of  employment,  production," 
and  purchasing  power; 

Third,  a  review  of  the  economic  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  Government’s  program;  and 

Fourth,  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  declared  in  section  2. 

The  only  substantive  change  that  has 
been  made  is  that  while  the  Senate  bill 
called  for  quarterly  reports  to  Congress, 
the  conference  bill  provides  that  the 
President  may  transmit  supplementary 
reports  from  time  to  time.  The  use  of 
the  term  “Economic  Report,”  instead  of 
the  term  “National  Production  and  Em¬ 
ployment  Budget,”  is  merely  a  verbal 
change  which  has  no  material  effect  on 
the  content  of  the  section, 

SECTION  4 

Section  4  of  the  conference  bill  sets  up 
a  Giftuncil  of  Economic  Advisers  com¬ 
posed  of  three  persons  exceptionally 
qualified  to  analyze  economic  develop¬ 
ments.  These  men  are  to  be  paid  $15,000 
per  year  and  are  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  House  version  of  this  section  pro¬ 
vided  that  all  of  the  studies,  reports,  and 
recommendations  of  these  three  advisers 
to  the  President  be  available  for  use  by 
the  joint  committee.  If  this  provision 
had  been  maintained  it  would  have  given 
the  three  economic  advisers  an  inde¬ 
pendent  status  apart  from  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  Conference  bill  eliminates  this 
provision,  thereby  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  their  function  Is  to  assist  the  Pres¬ 
ident  in  discharging  his  responsibilities 
under  the  act. 

The  Senate  bill  had  contained  manda¬ 
tory  provisions  on  consultation  with  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  labor,  consumers,  and 
State  and  local  governments.  To  my  re¬ 
gret,  the  consultation  provision  in  the 
conference  bill  is  permissive  instead  of 
mandatory.  Moreover,  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  the  consultation  is  to  be  discharged 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
rather  than  the  President.  I  assume, 
however,  that  a  really  conscientious 
Council  would  lose  no  time  in  calling  up¬ 
on  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  consum¬ 
ers,  and  State  and  local  governments  to 
make  their  most  effective  contribution 
to  the  development' of  our  full-employ¬ 
ment  program. 

Section  5  establishes  a  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Economic  Report  to  analyze 
the  President’s  report  to  Congress  and  to 
helj>  coordinate  the  diverse  activities  of 
the  several  committees  of  Congress. 

It  follows  the  Senate  version  by  leaving 
the  apointment  of  the  committee’s 
members  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  follows  the  House  version  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  membership  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee.  In  fact  it  goes  even  further  than 
the  House  version  by  limiting  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  7  members  from  each  House. 
This,  I  think,  is  an  improvement  in  the 
bill,  for  a  committee  of  14  will  be  able  to 


act  in  a  more  unified  and  decisive  manner 
than  would  a  committee  of  larger  mem¬ 
bership. 

Section  6,  on  interpretations,  which 
appeared  in  all  previous  versions,  has 
been  eliminated.  This  is  an  improve¬ 
ment,  because  the  section  was  really  un¬ 
necessary. 

The  more  I  study  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  conference  committee,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  it  can  carry  out  the 
original  intentions  of  its  sponsors.  Its 
declaration  of  policy  is  historic  in  its  im¬ 
plications.  When  the  history  of  this 
period  is  written  it' will  record  that  just 
as  Federal  responsibility  for  relief  was 
accepted  during  the  great  depression. 
Federal  responsibility  for  maintaining 
conditions  of  full  employment  was  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Congress  following  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

The  provisions  on  the  economic  report 
should  be  of  incalculable  value  in  giving 
the  entire  country  an  annual  appraisal 
of  how  our  economy  is  operating. 

The  provisions  for  a  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisers  should  be  of  great  help 
to  the  President  and  the  Executive  OfBce 
in  coordinating  the  vastly  expanded  op¬ 
erations  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Econ'^mic 
Report  Should  be  a  tremendous  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  improved  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress. 

But  the  passage  of  the  Employment 
Act  should  give  no  one  a  sense  of  false 
security.  Full  employment  cannot  be 
maintained  without  hard  work  and  hard 
thinking  on  the  part  of  all  our  people. 

Moreover,  let  us  not  underestimate  the 
opposition  to  full  employment.  We  have 
still  in  this  country  those  extremists  who 
fight  every  advancement  proposed  to 
make  our  economic  system  work  in  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 
From  the  day  this  legislation  was  first 
Introduced,  it  has  been  misrepresented  by 
its  enemies. 

Because  pf  this  bitter  opposition,  while 
the  true  purpose  and  intent  of  the  bill 
is  there,  it  lacks  some  of  the  forthright 
language  contained  in  the  original  bill. 
A  desperate  effort  v/ill  be  made  by  its 
enemies  to  misconstrue  and  thereby  de¬ 
stroy  it.  This  should  be  a  warning  to  any 
who  might  suspect  that  the  road  to  full 
employment  is  short  and  easy.  Many 
things,  of  course,  remain  to  be  done  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  bill. 

EXECUTIVE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  ACT 

The  first  task  under  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  will  be  to  develop  a  sound 
administrative  structure  in  the  executive 
branch. 

When  new  legislation  is  enacted,  it 
often  happens  that  many  months  and 
sometimes  many  years  are  spent  in  the 
trial-and-error  process  of  developing  an 
administrative  organization.  This  is 
what  occurred  with  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation.  It  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  with  the  Surplus  Property  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Other  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  name  many  other  examples. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  commentary  upon 
the  vast  efforts  that  have  been  expended 
in  obtaining  a  sound  employment  act  if 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  were  to  be 
followed  by  the  usual  period  of  groping 
and  fumbling. 


During  the  past  year,  therefore,  I  have 
had  an  intensive  study  made  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  must  be  faced  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  full  employment  program. 
At  this  point  I  should  like  to  set  forth 
the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at — in 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  of  value  in  the 
months  that  lie  ahead. 

First  of  all,  the  basic  responsibility 
for  developing  the  employment  program 
within  the  executive  branch  is  that  of 
the  President,  not  of  the  Council  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  ilidvisers. 

Some  proposals  that  have  been  made 
for  economic  planning  have  aimed  at 
placing  the  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
planning  boards.  The  effect  of  this  act, 
however,  is  to  underscore  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  President  as  the  elected 
representative  of  the  entire  country,  and 
as  head  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  Council  set  up  in  this 
bill  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  has  no  independent  nor  au¬ 
tonomous  authority.  Its  members,  like 
other  officials  in  the  Executive  OflQce,  can 
be  removed  by  the  President  at  any  time 
and  for  any  cause. 

The  purpose  of  creating  a  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  is  merely  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  the  President  in 
order  to  help  him  in  discharging  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  The  successful  operation 
of  the  Council  will  depend  not  only  upon 
the  qualifications  of  the  men  selected, 
but  also  upon  their  ability  to  cooperate 
with  the  President’s  other  assistants  and 
advisers. 

Second.  TTie  members  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  must  be  whole¬ 
heartedly  devoted  to  the  principles  of  the 
bill. 

The  employment  bill  as  reported  by 
the  conference  committee  provides  that 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  be  exceptionally  qualified  to 
“appraise  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  de¬ 
clared  in  section  2.”  This  means  that 
they  must  subscribe  without  reservation 
to  the  policy  declared  in  section  2.  It 
means  that  they  must  believe  in  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  full  employment,  in  the  basic 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  maintaining  conditions  of  full 
employment,  and  in  the  need  for  the 
Government  to  utilize  all  its  resources 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  this  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Third.  The  facilities  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  must  be  used  to  the  fullest. 

In  recent  years  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
major  organ  in  the  executive  branch  ca¬ 
pable  of  coordinating  the  many  and  di¬ 
verse  activities  of  all  the  agencies  and 
establishments.  Every  agency  must 
come  to  this  Bureau  and  justify  its  re¬ 
quests  for  appropriations.  In  so  doing  it 
must  give  a  full  explanation  of  its  plans 
and  policies.  Accordingly,  in  its  effoi-ts 
to  achieve  the  most  efficient  use  of  Fed¬ 
eral  funds,  the  Budget  Bureau  must  nec¬ 
essarily  perform  the  function  of  coordi¬ 
nating,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  plans  and  policies  of  all  the 
various  agencies.  As  President  Truman 
stated  in  his  combined  state  of  the 
Union  and  Budget  message  transmitted 
on  January  21,  1946: 
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The  budgetary  program  and  the  general 
program  of  the  Government  are  actually  in¬ 
separable.  The  budget  is  the  annual  work 
program  of  the  Government. 

With  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  coordinating  function  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  must  be  developed  still  further. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  President  will 
be  unable  to  perform  the  task  assigned 
him  by  the  bill. 

Fourth.  Program  offices  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  all  the  various  agencies. 

The  planning  function  should  be 
decentralized  as  widely  as  possible 
throughout  the  various  agencies,  depart¬ 
ments,  and  commissions;  In  this  way, 
the'  full  employment  program  can  be 
planned  with  the  full  participation  of 
specialized  experts  in  every  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  would  also 
contribute  to  keeping  the  size  of  the  cen¬ 
tral'  staff  to  a  minimum  and  to  carrying 
out  the  intent  of  section  4  (e)  (2) ,  which 
calls  for  fully  utilizing  the  services  of 
other  Government  agencies. 

Fifth.  There  should  be  more  effective 
use  of  interdepartmental  committees  to 
handle  problems  that  cut  across  agency 
lines. 

Very  effective  work  has  been  done  in 
recent  months  through  the  Interdepart¬ 
mental  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Relations,  which  was  organized  by  the 
State  Department.  Similar  committees 
might  well  be  established  to  deai  with  the 
complicated  interagency  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  fiscal  policy,  monopoly  regula¬ 
tion,  construction  and  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  development  of  underdeveloped 
areas,  public  welfare,  and  similar  mat¬ 
ters. 

Si^th.  Funds  should  be  available  for 
research  work  by  State  and  local  plan¬ 
ning  boards,  universities,  and  similar 
agencies. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not 
try  tb'do  all  the  research.  Significant 
contributions  to  a  full  employment  policy 
can  be  made  by  planning  boards,  uni¬ 
versities,  and  research  Institutions 
throughout  the  country.  Section  4  (e) 
(2)  of  the  bill  specifically  calls  for  an  ef¬ 
fort  in  this  direction.  This  section 
should  be  implemented  by  adequate  ap¬ 
propriations. 

Seventh,  a  complete  economic  statis¬ 
tic  program  is  essential. 

It  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to  think  that 
the  only  statistical  information  needed 
In  the  preparation  of  the  economic  re¬ 
port  is  data  on  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power.  Nothing  less 
than  a  complete  program  of  economic 
statistics — covering  prices,  profits,  wages, 
productivity,  and  so  forth — will  meet  the 
need.  This  means  central  statistical 
planning,  along  the  lines  already  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Federal  Reports  Act,  to 
first,  fill  in  the  gaps;  second,  adjust  the 
time  lags;  third,  analyze  and  interpret 
the  data;  fourth,  make  full  use  of  non¬ 
government  sources;  fifth,  establish  sta¬ 
tistical  standards;  and  sixth,  keep  re¬ 
ports  and  questionnaires  to  a  minimum. 

Eighth,  special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  question  of  Federal-State- 
local  relationships. 

The  policies  of  States  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  have  an  important  role  to  play 
in  our  full  employment  program.  This 
matter  has  been  seriously  neglected  in 


the  past.  The  successful  administration 
of  this  act  calls  for  a  serious  and  con¬ 
certed  approach  toward  coordinating 
the  taxation  and  expenditure  programs 
of  State  and  local  governments,  toward 
eliminating  interstate  trade  barriers  and 
toward  developing  grass  roots  planning 
throughout  the  country. 

Ninth,  and  last,  there  must  be  provi¬ 
sion  for  coordinated  administration  and 
continuous  check-up  on  progress. 

Legislative  and  executive  policies  have 
repeatedly  been  frustrated  through  in¬ 
effective  administration.  In  many  cases, 
moreover,  the  President  has  no  means  of 
knowing  in  what  manner  important  pro¬ 
grams  are  being  carried  out.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  is  essential  that  major  attention 
be  given  to  obtaining  accurate  reports 
of  what  is  really  going  on  throughout  the 
executive  establishment,  and  to  achiev¬ 
ing  the  full  coordination  of  executive 
activities. 

congressional  administration  of  the 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT 

From  the  day  this  legislation  was  first 
introduced,  the  provision  for  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  analyze  the 
President’s  over-all  program  has  been 
hailed  as  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
improvement  of  congressional  opera¬ 
tions. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  such 
a  committee  could  be  extremely  helpful 
in  coordinating  the  separate  and  diverse 
activities  of  the  many  committees  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  For  example,  let  me  quote  from 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee’s  mi¬ 
nority  report  on  the  full  employment 
bill: 

We  believe  there  should  be  such  a  joint 
committee  studying  the  effect  of  proposed 
legislation  on  economic  stability.  We  ques¬ 
tion  somewhat  whether  the  standing  com¬ 
mittees  will  pay  much  attention  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  joint  committee,  but  it  should 
be  helpful  by  revealing  to  these  committees 
and  the  individual  Members  of  the  Senate 
the  relationship  of  this  measure  to  an  over¬ 
all  economic  program.  * 

Accordingly,  we  must  take  great  care 
to  establish  this  joint  committee  on 
sound  principles. 

First  of  all,  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  idea  of  having  the 
chairmanship  and  the  vice  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  joint  committee  held  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Let  us  not  forpt  the  fact  that  this 
joint  committee  is  to  serve  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  committee.  Its  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  therefore,  might  well 
be  those  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
responsible  for  over-all  policy.  If  any 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  were  se¬ 
lected  as  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  joint  committee  and  if  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  In  discharging  their  duties  suc¬ 
cessfully,  then  they  might  find  them¬ 
selves,  in  large  part,  performing  certain 
functions  of  majority  leadership. 

for  the  same  reason,  the  leaders  of 
the  minority  party  in  both  Houses  might 
well  serve  as  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  joint  committee. 

Second,  the  joint  committee  should 
submit  regular  reports  on  the  progress 
of  the  full  employment  program  in  Con¬ 
gress. 


Both  the  general  public  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  themselves  need  regular 
information  on  the  status  of  the  various 
measui'es  that  make  up  the  President’s 
full  employment  program.  This  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  provided  in  a  regular 
report  of  the  joint  committee  explaining 
the  status  of  each  proposal  and  indi¬ 
cating  what  changes,  if  any,  have  been 
made  by  the  various  committees  and 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Third,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Economic  Report  should 
limit  their  activities  on  other  com¬ 
mittees. 

Effective  work  by  congressional  com¬ 
mittees  becomes  impossible  when  indi¬ 
vidual  Members  have  too  many  com¬ 
mittee  assignments.  In  view  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  therefore,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  joint  committee  should  limit 
their  activities  on  other  committees. 
Since  committee  assignments  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  are  much  heavier  than  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  this  applies  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Senate. 

Fourth,  more  rapid  progress  is  needed 
toward  the  general  improvement  of  con¬ 
gressional  organization. 

Tne  successful  operation  of  the  joint 
committee  would  be  merely  a  first  step 
in  the  improved  organization  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  more  adequate  staffing  in  our 
legislative  committees,  for  closer  cooper¬ 
ation  between  committees  dealing  with 
related  topics,  for  closer  relationships 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  for  the 
many  other  fundamental  improvements. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  great  an¬ 
ticipation  to  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette].  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  this 
report  will  be  acted  upon,  not  merely 
filed  away  for  future  study.  Unless  we 
achieve  a  comprehensive  strengthening 
of  the  Congress,  I  see  little  hope  that  the 
.legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
will  be  able  to  do  its  part  in  maintaining 
an  economy  of  full  production  and  full 
employment. 

THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  SUPPORT 

But  even  with  the  most  effective  plan¬ 
ning  within  the  executive  branch,  even 
with  the  most  effective  operations  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re¬ 
port,  there  is  no  guaranty  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  make  the  correct  decisions. 

The  Members  of  Congress  are  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  American  people. 
The  wisdom  of  their  decisions,  therefore, 
will  depend  on  how  well  the  American 
people  understand  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  facing  our  country  and  how  effec¬ 
tively  they  take  a  p'osition  on  these  mat¬ 
ters  and  present  their  views  to  their 
elected  representatives  in  the  Congress. 
If  the  American  people  fail  to  take  a 
strong  position  back  of  this  program  and 
demand  that  this  act  be  effectively  en¬ 
forced,  it  will  become  dormant  and  use¬ 
less  to  carry  our  country  through  the 
dangerous  days  ahead.  But  if  this  legis¬ 
lation  is  given  wholehearted  support, 
it  will  provide  a  firm  foundation  upon 
which  we  may  go  forward  to  a  golden  age 
of  full  employment  and  prosperity.  It 
will  become  the  framework  within  which 
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industry,  agriculture,  labor.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  work  together  to  translate 
into  a  living  reality  our  hopes  and  plans 
for  a  stronger  and  better  America. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  our  citizens 
have  high  hopes  for  the  success  of  this 
program.  The  future  of  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  depends  upon  its  capa¬ 
city  with  the  cooperation  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  to  build  an  economy  of  full  pro¬ 
duction,  employment  and  prosperity  for 
the  American  people. 

I  urge  that  those  who  in  the  past  have 
declared  that  full  employment  is  a  policy 
foreign  to  our  system  of  Government  and 
cannot  be  maintained  under  our  system, 
to  set  aside  their  doubts  and  join  with 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  in  an  all- 
out  effort  to  preserve  our  country  from  a 
major  depression  5  or  6  years  hence. 

Let  us  provide  for  all  our  people  the 
opportunity  and  security  that  is  their 
rightful  heritage  as  Americans. 

Mr.  RADCLIPFE.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  the  hope  and  wish  that 
the  pending  conference  report  will  be 
agreed  to.  It  represents  the  beneficial 
results  of  much  careful  study. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  stated  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  so-called  full-employment 
legislation  I  was  one  of  those  who  felt 
that  the  bill,  as  originally  drafted,  should 
be  modified.  Such  was  the  case,  as  I 
thought  that  substantial  changes  should 
be  made  in  it.  I  was  and  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  doing  everything  which  will 
help  to  promote  employment  and  pro¬ 
duction  by  sound  and  reasonable  meth¬ 
ods,  but  I  felt  that  there  was  language 
in  the  bill  which  probably  would  attempt 
to  commit  us  to  a  program  which  we 
could  not  succeed  in  following  out  in  a 
spirit  of  wisdom,  and  that  the  language 
in  various  respects  was  unfortunately 
chosen.  I  suggested  various  amend¬ 
ments,  some  of  which  were  adopted  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  one  amendment  I  subrmtted 
which  was  opposed  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  was  to  the  effect 
that  whatever  the  Federal  Government 
did  in  attempting  to  promote  employ¬ 
ment  should  be  consistent  with  its  needs 
and  obligations,  and  other  essential  con¬ 
siderations  of  national  policy.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  should,  in  for¬ 
mulating  its  policies,  consider  each  phase 
of  the  problem  on  its  intrinsic  merits  as 
of  the  moment  and  judge  accordingly  in 
a  true  sense  of  proportion.  The  actual 
language  itself  is  not  important,  but  I 
am  very  glad  that  that  is  its  underlying 
idea,  and  in  fact  my  phraseology  has 
been  embodied  in  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment  and  is  now  before  us.  I  think  the 
amendment  gives  us  a  much  better  bal¬ 
anced  situation  and  sets  forth  a  true 
sense  of  relative  values. 

The  bill  has  been  studied  very  care¬ 
fully  throughout  its  various  phases  of 
legislative  procedure.  An  unusual 
amount  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  it. 
I  believe  that  we  have  at  last  evolved  a 
measure  which  will  be  satisfactory.  It 
has  been  accepted  unanimously  by  the 
conferees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  of 
which  I  was  one,  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate  for  action.  I  am  confident  that 
this  measure  will  in  its  operation  be  help¬ 
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ful  to  labor,  to  industry,  and  to  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  I  certainly  trust  that 
the  conference  report  will  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.'lBARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senatorfrom  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hoey] 
in  the  ckamber?  There  is  a  bill  on  the 
calendar  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Mr.  ELlyENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  flTOr. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  beg  the  Senator’s 
pardon.  I  w^ted  him  to  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment.  \ 

The  PRESlCmSlG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  L^siana  has  the  floor. 
Does  the  Senatorwield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky?  \ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.\l  had  agreed  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  fl;pm  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead].  \ 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Th4  Senator  from 
Alabama  wishes  to  addrtess  the  Senate. 
I  think  I  can  dispose  of^his  bill  in  5 
minutes.  I  wish  to  go  to  the  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  Committee  as  soon  as  wssible. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  has 
taken  a  great  deal  of  time  sir«e  he  first 
told  me  about  that  committee.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC:^.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  from  Loi^isiana 
yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the 
ator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President, 
will  waive  my  opportunity  in  favor  ol 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  that  may  be  done  ^ 
with  the  understanding  that  my  rights 
will  not  be  jeopardized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wi( 
the  understanding  that  the  Seiy^or 
from  Louisiana  does  not  lose  the  ^or, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  majy  pro¬ 
ceed.  -- 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Presider^  House 
bill  5135,  to  amend  the  Agricultiural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938,  as  amyded,  was 
unanimously  reported  in  th/ House  by 
the  Committee  on  Agricjflture,  and 
passed  without  objection  '\fi  the  House. 
Pull  hearings  were  held  O'! it  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  ^riculture  and 
Forestry,  and  it  was  ynanimously  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  ^d  is  now  on  the 
calendar.  I  ask  that  /  may  call  it  up  at 
this  time  only  because  of  the  urgency 
of  it.  It  is  a  bill  winch  affects  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  burley  /obacco  for  the  crop 
year  of  1946.  I  inay  say  that  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  nEpresentatives  of  all  the 
tobacco  organKations  from  all  the 
tobacco-growi^  States  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  coiyfultation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  arrd  agreed  on  this 
proposed  l^islation. 

Mr.  Mci^LLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senajror  yield? 

Mr.  B^KLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ^cKELLAR.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  producers’  organizations? 

BARKLEY.  Yes;  the  producers’ 
org|lnizations,  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  the  Grange,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  and  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tives  representing  tobacco-growing 
States.  ! 

The  reason  for  the  bill  is  very  simn^e. 
During  the  war  there  was  an  increas^in 
onsumption  of  tobacco  for  cigauette 
Durposes,  which  resulted  in  an  in^ease 
,n  the  price  of  tobacco.  Of  cours^labor 
"“iCosts  also  went  up.  / 

The  total  crop  of  burley  toMcco  for 
1945  amounted  to  603,000,000/  pounds. 
The  market  ordinarily  opens y£he  1st  of 
December,  and  when  it  operyW  last  De¬ 
cember  the  average  price  of  burley  to¬ 
bacco  in  the  State  of  Virmnia  was  $52 
a  hundred.  In  Kentuckjmt  was  $48  or 
$50  a  hundred  but  immeijiately,  w’hen  it 
was  discovered  that  th^e  was  a  surplus 
as  a  result  of  the  enomous  production 
of  1945,  the  price  bemn  to  slip,  until  it 
w'ent  from  $48  or  $^  a  hundred  down 
to  a  level  between  125  and  $30. 

'The  only  way  to  /emedy  that  situation 
for  this  year’s  crw  is  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  in  tUe  quotas.  Under  an 
amendment  to  Jme  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  thyburley  tobacco  growers, 
the  flue-curya-tobacco  growers,  and 
others  voted/or  a  quota  system.  It  must 
be  submit taS  to  the  growers,  and  they 
must  vote  /or  it  by  a  vote  of  75  percent. 
However^he  election  will  not  be  held 
until  neac  November.  That  would  affect 
the  cro/ of  the  following  year.  Nothing 
but  tM  legislation  which  this  bill  pro- 
poseycan  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
quoys  on  that  particular  type  of  tobacco 
for/946. 

’he  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
Agriculture  to  reduce  the  quota  for 
[urley  tobacco  by  10  percent  for  1946, 
^and  also  authorize  him  to  increase  the 
penalty  for  overproduction  on  the  part 
if  any  grower.  The  present  law  pro- 
^des  a  penalty  of  10  cents  a  pound, 
hen  tobacco  was^selling  at  20  cents  a 
pc4nd,  that  represented  50  percent  of  its 
valte  as  a  penalty  against  overproduc- 
tlon\  With  present  prices,  the  quota  sys¬ 
tem  ^ich  had  been  voted  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  is  ^llified. 

The  dtl  would  amend  the  law  so  as  to 
provide  \r  a  40 -percent  parity,  instead 
of  a  penal^  of  10  cents  a  pound.  That 
is  satisfacVry  to  the  farmers.  They 
have  all  ei^rsed  it.  The  reason  why 
it  is  necessa^to  act  on  the  matter  now 
is  that  farm^  are  now  burning  their 
beds  to  sow  thlLseed  for  the  production 
of  plants  whichVill  be  replanted  in  the 
spring,  and  they^ust  know  in  advance 
what  will  be  done\ith  respect  to  quotas 
before  they  go  too  f*  with  their  crops. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr\president,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  Jl^ld. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Someo*  has  indicated 
to  me  that  the  bill  come^efore  us  with 
a  unanimous  report  from  me  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestw.  Can  the 
Senator  confirm  that  statem^t? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is\ue.  The 
same  situation  was  true  in  the  j|ouse.  It 
was  unanimously  reported.  It  passed  the 
House  on  the  22d  of  January  witlmut  op¬ 
position.  We  had  a  full  day’s  luring 
before  the  Committee  on  Agricultuim  and 
Forestry  in  the  Senate.  The  bill^as 
unanimously  reported  from  that  cc 
mittee,  and  is  now  on  the  calendar  wrt 
the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  com’^ 
mittees  of  both  Houses.  The  tobacco- 
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[Public  Law  304 — 79th  Congkess] 

[Chapter  33 — 2d  Session] 

[S,  380] 

AN  ACT 

To  declare  a  national  policy  on  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Semate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^ 

SHORT  title 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Employment  Act  of  1946”. 

declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing  policy 
and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practicable 
means  consistent  with  its  needs  and  obligations  and  other  essential 
considerations  of  national  policy,  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local  governments,  to 
coordinate  and  utilize  all  its  plans,  functions,  and  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and  the  general  welfare,  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  there  will  be  afforded  useful  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  including  self-employment,  for  those  able,  willing,  and  seeking 
to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power. 

economic  report  of  the  president 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  within 
sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  (commencing 
with  the  year  1947)  an  economic  report  (hereinafter  called  the  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Keport”)  setting  forth  (1)  the  levels  of  employment,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  purchasing  power  obtaining  in  the  United  States  and  such 
levels  needed  to  carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2;  (2)  cur¬ 
rent  and  foreseeable  trends  in  the  levels  of  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power;  (3)  a  review  of  the  economic  program  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  a  review  of  economic  conditioi^  affecting 
employment  in  the  United  States  or  any  considerable  portion  thereof 
during  the  preceding  year  and  of  their  effect  upon  employment,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  purchasing  power;  and  (4)  a  progi-am  for  carrying  out 
the  policy  declared  in  section  2,  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time  to  time  to  the  Congress 
reports  supplementary  to  the  Economic  Report,  each  of  which  shall 
include  such  supplementary  or  revised  recor^endations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy  declared  in  section  2. 
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(c)  The  Economic  Report,  and  all  supplementary  reports  trans¬ 
mitted  under  subsection  (b) ,  shall,  when  transmitted  to  Congress,  be 
referred  to  the  joint  committee  created  by  section  5. 

COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISEES  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  a  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  (hereinafter  called  the 
“Council”).  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  three  members  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who,  as  a  result  of 
his  training,  experience,  and  attainments,  is  exceptionally  qualified  to 
analyze  and  interpret  economic  developments,  to  appraise  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  declared  in 
section  2,  and  to  formulate  and  recommend  national  economic  policy 
to  promote  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power  under  free 
competitive  enterprise.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  as  chairman  and  one  as 
vice  chairman,  who  shall  act  as  chairman  in  the  absence  of  the 
chairman. 

(b)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  employ,  and  fix  the  compensation 
of,  such  specialists  and  other  experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  its  functions  under  this  Act,  without  regard  to  the 
civil-service  laws  and  the  Cla.ssification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and 
is  authorized,  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  to  employ  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act,  and  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  Council — 

(1)  to  assist  and  advise  the  President  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Economic  Report ; 

(2)  to  gather  timely  and  authoritative  information  concerning 
economic  developments  and  economic  trends,  both  current  and 
prospective,  to  analyze  and  interpret  such  information  in  the  light 
of  the  policy  declared  in  section  2  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  such  developments  and  trends  are  interfering,  or  are 
likely  to  interfere,  with  the  achievement  of  such  policy,  and  to 
compile  and  submit  to  the  President  studies  relating  to  such 
developments  and  trends ; 

(3)  to  appraise  the  various  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  light  of  the  policy  declared  in  sec¬ 
tion  2  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  such 
programs  and  activities  are  contributing,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  not  contributing,  to  the  achievement  of  such  policy,  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  President  with  respect  thereto; 

(4)  to  develop  and  recommend  to  the  President  national  eco¬ 
nomic  policies  to  foster  and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise, 
to  avoid  economic  fluctuations  or  to  diminish  the  effects  thereof, 
and  to  maintain  employment,  production,  and  purchasing  power ; 

(5)  to  make  and  furnish  such  studies,  reports  thereon,  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  matters  of  Federal  economic 
policy  and  legislation  as  the  President  may  request. 
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(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  in 
December  of  each  year. 

(e)  In  exerc]sing  its  powers,  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act — 

(1)  the  Council  may  constitute  such  advisory  committees  and 
may  consult  with  such  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  consumers.  State  and  local  governments,  and  other  groups, 
as  it  deems  advisable ; 

(2)  the  Council  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  utilize  the 
services,  facilities,  and  information  (including  statistical  infor¬ 
mation)  of  other  Government  agencies  as  well  as  of  private 
research  agencies,  in  order  that  duplication  of  effort  and  expense 
may  be  avoided. 

(f)  To  enable  the  Council  to  exercise  its  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  under  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (except 
for  the  salaries  of  the  membei’s  and  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Council)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.  For  the 
salaries  of  the  members  and  the  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Council,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  exceeding 
$345,000  in  the  aggregate  for  each  fiscal  year. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  to  be  composed  of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  seven  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  party  representation  on  the 
joint  committee  shall  as  nearly  as  may  be  feasible  reflect  the  relative 
membership  of  the  majority  and  minority  parties  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  joint  committee — 

(1)  to  make  a  continuing  study  of  matters  relating  to  the 

Economic  Report;  •  , 

(2)  to  study  means  of  coordinating  programs  in  order  to 

further  the  policy  of  this  Act ;  and  »  ,  ^ 

(3)  as  a  guide  to  the  several  committees  of  the  Congress  deal- 
ino-  with  legislation  relating  to  the  Economic  Report,  not  later 
than  May  1  of  each  year  (beginning  with  the  year  1947)  to  file 
a  report  with  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
containing  its  findings  and  recommendations  with  respect  to  each 
of  the  main  recommendations  made  by  the  President  in  the 
Economic  Report,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  other 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  as  it  deems  advisable. 

V  (c)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  ]oint  committee  shall  not 
I  J  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions  of 
^  the  joint  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
i  case  of  the  original  selection.  The  joint  committee  shall  select  a  chair-  ■ 
man  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  membeis.  .  . 

(d)  The  joint  committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  subcoinmittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hearings  as  it  deems  advisab  e,  and, 
within  the  limitations  of  its  appropriations,  the  joint  committee  is 
empowered  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  experts,  con¬ 
sultants,  technicians,  and  clerical  and  stenographic  assistants,  to  pro- 
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cure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such  expenditures,  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to 
report  hearings  of  the  joint  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
shall  not  exceed  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  joint  committee  is 
authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  information,  and  facilities  of  the 
departments  and  establishments  of  the  Government,  and  also  of 
private  research  agencies. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

Approved  February  20,  1946. 
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